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Mendelssohn. 

(Continued  from  p.  203  ) 

After  the  Dtisseldorf  festival,  the  committee  of 
managers  presented  the  composer  of  St.  Paul  with 
an  illustrated  copy  of  his  own  work.  The  memora- 
ble incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  had  been 
selected  as  subjects,  and  the  five  artists  who  con- 
tributed were  Schrotter,  Hiibner,  Steinbriick, 
Miicke,  and  Hensel,  Mendelssohn's  own  brother- 
in-law.  Many  important  alterations  were  made 
in  the  score  of  the  oratorio  after  its  first  produc- 
tion in  public.  Ten  pieces  were  cut  out  entirely, 
and  the  first  great  air  of  St.  Paul  (in  B  minor), 
as  it  now  exists,  is  scarcely  half  its  original  length. 
The  short  air  for  soprano,  in  F,  which  stands  in 


the  second  part,  was  added ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
music,  in  its  renovated  state,  appeared  in  another 
and  improved  edition.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  triumph  at  DUsseldorf,  Felix  set  out  for  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  had  undertaken  to 
direct  the  "  Cacilienverein"  for  his  friend  Schel- 
ble,  whose  health  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  give 
up  working.  This  Society  always  stood  well  in 
Mendelssohn's  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the 
precision  and  correctness  with  which  Sebastian 
Bach's  motets  were  executed  at  its  performances ; 
but,  independently  of  musical  attractions,  Frank- 
fort found  other  substantial  charms  for  him — as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  It  was  from  this  place  that 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  freshness  and  simpli- 
city of  a  child's  feelings,  that,  "  Wenn  er  langer 
in  Franlcfurt  hliebe,  wilrde  er  geioiss  nocli  ein 
eifriger  Gartner  werden."  These  are  but  a  few 
trifling  words,  but  they  are  from  one  in  whose 
eloquent  songs  we  recognize  the  lover  of  Nature 
in  all  her  changes,  her  darkness  and  light,  her 
rain  and  sunshine.  Rich  in  his  portraitures  of 
Her,  he  has  left  us  strains  which  whisper  of  all 
seasons.  We  have  his  harvest  songs,  his  autumn 
songs;  and,  when  winter  comes,  the  morose  and 
joyless  will  smile  at  those  fragments,  so  full  of 
delicate  imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can  no  longer 
gather,  and  beauty  which  must  be  hidden  for  a 
time.  Here  was  the  secret  of  the  artist,  here  the 
talisman  of  the  poet:  Fehx  loved  nature,  and 
told  of  her ;  the  fruits  of  his  converse  with  her 
he  has  left  to  us ;  possessed  of  these,  we  should 
adore  her  likewise.  The  tender  and  pathetic 
strains  in  the  opening  of  the  Elijah  : — 
'*  The  harvest  now  is  over, 
And  the  summer  days  are  gone," 

speak  for  their  author  at  once  as  an  earnest  and 
faithful  devotee  of  Nature  in  her  daily  ministry. 
In  a  word,  he  was  one  who,  with  a  great  modern 
critic  on  Art,  knew  and  felt  that  the  meadow  grass 
meshed  with  fairy  rings  is  better  than  the  wood 
pavement  cut  into  hexagons — that  the  fresh  winds 
and  sunshine  of  the  upland  are  better  than  the 
choke-damp  of  the  vault  or  the  gaslight  of  the 
ball-room.     But  to  return  to  our  narrative. 

During  his  stay  in  Frankfort,  Felix  was  intro- 
duced to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Jeanrenaud, 
and  found  in  the  youngest  daughter,  Cecilia,  the 
future  partner  of  his  fortunes.  We  can  say  but 
little  of  this  amiable  lady,  who  lived  long  enough 
after  her  husband's  death  to  know  and  feel  the  depth 
of  the  public  regret,  as  well  as  of  her  own  private 
sorrow  ;  but  we  believe  her  to  have  been  in  every 
way  worlhy  the  love  of  so  illustrious  a  man. 

In  the  October  of  1836,  Felix  returned  to 
Leipsic,  and  opened  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts, 
assisted  by  David,  Graban,  and  others  already 
mentioned.  The  only  failure  of  this  season  seems 
to  have  been  a  Sinfonia  Appassionata,  by  Franz 
Lachner,  which  was  condemned  by  the  most 
learned  and  severe  judges,  as  unworthy  of  the 
author  and  the  performers.  The  resources  of  this 
celebrated  company  of  musicians  were  displayed 
to  great  advantage  in  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt, 
on  which  Felix  bestowed  the  most  ardent  pains, 


adding  full  organ  accompaniments,  and  repeatedly 
rehearsing  the  mighty  chain  of  choruses  which 
stamp  this  oratorio  as  one  of  the  most  enduring 
works  the  world  has  ever  heard.  It  was  finally 
executed  in  the  Pauliner  Kirclie  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1836,  by  a  body  of  250  singers,  with 
a  powerful  orchestra  and  organ.  The  solos  were 
given  by  Henrietta  Graban,  Augusta  Harkort 
(an  amateur),  Stolpe,  Hering,  Pogner,  and  Rich- 
ter.  The  last  concert  of  this  season  was  on  the 
12th  of  December.  After  Beethoven's  concerto 
in  E  flat  had  been  played  by  Mendelssohn,  the 
overture  called  Meeresstille  und  Gluchliche  Fahrt 
awoke  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  rose  to  tremend- 
ous applause  in  the  last  chorus  of  "Fidelio :"  Wer 
ein  holdes  Weih  errungen,  stimm'  in  unsern  Jubel 
ein.  In  these  words  there  seemed  a  pointed  al- 
lusion to  a  certain  Frankfort  lady,  whose  fame  and 
attractions  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Leipsic 
folk;  and  Mendelssohn,  conscious  of  the  good 
wishes  of  all  before  him,  seized  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  sat  down  at  the  piano-forte,  and  ex- 
temporized in  a  wonderful  manner  on  the  subject 
of  Beethoven's  chorus.  When  he  had  finished, 
genuine  and  hearty  as  was  the  applause,  it  seemed 
almost  a  sin  to  disturb  the  last  echo  which  his 
fancy  had  inspired  with  such  enchanting  sounds. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  this  winter 
was  remarkable  at  Leipsic  for  introducing  to  the 
public  a  highly  accomplished  pupil  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, whose  compositions  and  piano-forte  playing 
had  attracted  much  attention.  William  Sterndale 
Bennett*  had  shown  good  proof  of  the  reality 
and  earnestness  of  his  studies  under  Mendelssohn 
by  his  piano-forte  Concerto  in  C  minor ;  and  an 
overture,  Die  Wald-Nymplie,  added  considerably 
to  his  reputation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  no  depreciation  to  this  artist's  justly-acquired 
fame  and  well  earned  laurels,  when  we  say,  that 
in  his  subsequent  productions  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
influence  of  his  great  master ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  strange  that  a  pupil  so  deeply  versed  in 
Mendelssohn's  works  should  insensibly  be  led  to 
select  them  as  his  models.  The  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  this  season  terminated  with  a  grand  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony ;  and 
Felix  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  rehearsals 
of  his  own  oratorio  lately  brought  out  at  DUssel- 
dorf The  choral  bodies  of  Leipsic  mustered  all 
their  strength,  and  bestowed  the  same  labor  and 
patience  upon  the  concerted  pieces  as,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  on  those  of  Handel's  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Felix  attended  all  the  rehearsals,  and 
accompanied  the  music  on  a  wretched  piano. 
Still,  the  most  powerful  impression  was  made  on 
the  listener  by  the  various  choruses  and  chorales 
which  have  since  become  as  "  familiar  as  household 
words."  The  oratorio  was  given  for  the  first  time, 
at  Leipsic,  on  the  16th.  of  March,  1837,  in  the 
Pauliner  Kirche  we  have  before  spoken  of  Un- 
happily, a  temporary  illness  deprived  Mendels- 

*  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett  was  never  at  any  time  a  pupil 
of  Mendelssohn.  His  third  concerto  was  composed  be- 
fore he  went  to  DUsseldorf  (in  1836)  where  Mendelssohn 
heard  it  for  the  first  timd. — Ed.  Ijmd.  Mas.  World. 
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^ohn  of  his  chief  bass  sinjrer,  who  was  to  have 
Sung  the  music  allotted  to  St.  Paul.  The  gentle- 
man who  came  to  the  rescue  at  the  last  moment 
sang  so  far  successfully  as  not  to  impair  the  gen- 
eral effect,  but  Graban  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  solo  singers.  The  chorus 
consisted  of  three  hundred  voices,  and  tbe  results 
of  the  performance  were  thus  commented  on  iu 
the  Leipsic  newspaper : 

"  The  powerful  orchestra  worked  in  a  masterly  manner 
under  the  baton  of  the  conductor,  Dr.  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.  The  choruses,  which  had  been  carefully 
rehearsed,  were  delivered  with  a  roundness,  power,  and 
distinctness  of  light  and  shade,  that  call  for  the  hifihest 
encomiums  we  can  with  sincerity  offer.  Above  all,  let 
praise  be  given  to  whom  praise  is  due — to  the  composer 
and  conductor.  Dr.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  The  com- 
mittee are  anxious  also  to  express  their  obligations  to  the 
orchestra,  the  chorus  singers,  and  to  Ferdinand  David, 
for  their  unwearied  attention  to  the  rehearsals,  which 
have  been  productive  of  such  great  results." 

This  celebrated  work,  the  merits  of  which,  as 
a  whole,  are  now  universally  recognized,  was,  and 
is  still,  open  to  a  fair  and  impartial  criticism.  If 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  prescribed  forms 
of  other  sacred  musical  dramas,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  St.  Paul  has  its  weak  points.  The  personality 
and  presence  of  St.  Paul  are  kept  too  much  in 
the  background  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  and  none  will  doubt  that  the  second 
part  of  the  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  first  in 
point  of  dramatic  interest.  But  the  prevalent 
idea  which  is  current  through  the  whole  work,  is 
of  a  higher  and  more  general  importance,  and 
Mendelssohn  wished  this  distinctly  to  be  marked 
as  deta,ehf  d  from  the  individual  character  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  whose  name  forms  the  title  and 
subject  of  the  oratorio.  He  had  before  him  the 
great  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  gospel  mission,  the  Apostle's  humility  and 
gladness  to  live  and  die  for  the  Lord,  contrasted 
with  the  obstinate  pride  of  Judaism  and  the  sen- 
sual self-satisfied  heathen  (die  sinnlicli  heitere 
Lehensanschauwig  des  Heidenthums).  He  wished 
to  express  the  infatuated  opposition  of  the  learned 
and  luxurious  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  influence  of  its  teachers,  together  with  the 
glorious  victory  won  by  the  messengers  of  divine 
love,  "  who  preach  us  the  Gospel  of  Peace." 
These  thoughts  are  embodied  in  the  music  given 
to  St.  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Barnabas,  while  the  in- 
terest concentrates  in  the  great  centre  (Mittel- 
punct)  of  the  work — the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
himself.  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
composer's  assigning  the  voice  from  Heaven  to  a 
chorus  of  soprano  voices,  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  it  might  have  been  expressed  by  a  powerful 
accompaniment  of  a  wind  instrument ;  but  surely 
these  are  futile  criticisms,  and  must  give  way  to 
the  general  effect  produced  on  the  most  ordinary 
hearer.  How  are  we  startled  by  the  chorus, 
"  Mache  dich  auf,  werde  Licht,"  which  comes 
like  a  flash  from  heaven  on  the  earthly  darkness 
below — how  majestic  the  chorale,  "  Awake,  a 
Voice  is  calling,"  and  the  prophetic  songs  of 
triumph  in  distinction  to  the  clamorous  cries  of  the 
heathens  and  Jews.  All  these  fine  perceptions 
of  the  different  states  of  feeling  which  pervaded 
the  various  sects  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
can  be  traced  by  comparing  the  different  cho- 
ruses. Such  as  "  Behold,  we  count  them  blessed 
which  have  endured,"  and  "  Oh,  the  Depth  of  the 
Kiches,  Wisdom,  and  Knowledge  of  God,"  with 
"  This  Man  ceaseth  not,"  "  Here  is  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord,"  "  The  Gods  are  come  to  us  in  the 
Likeness  of  Men,"  etc.  In  all  these,  the  elements 
of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Heathenism  are 
powerfully  marked,  and  the  music  owes  much  of 
its  effect  to  the  grand  orchestral  combinations 
with  which  the  work  abounds.  I  believe  the 
chorale  is  brought  to  perfection  in  this  oratorio, 
and  though  it  may  be  said  that  a  like  effect  is 
produced  by  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  yet  even 
this  would  enhance  the  value  of  a  work  by  one 
who,  a  century  later,  coijd  revive  the  song  in  all 
its  freshness,  with  the  additional  beauties  supplied 
by  modern  art. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Cheap  Music. — At  Copenhagen,  Mendelssohn's  songs 
are  publishing  by  subscription,  at  threepence  a  book, 
each  containing  several  numbers. 


A  Musician's  Love  of  Hature. 

M.  Eymar  has  thus  described  some  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  Viotti,  the  great  violinist,  who 
was  born  in  Piedmont  in  1853  and  died  in  Loo- 
don  in  1824  : 

There  never  existed  a  man  who  attached  such 
great  value  to  the  simplest  gifts  of  Nature ;  there 
never  was  a  child  who  more  ardently  enjoyed 
them.  A  violet  found  under  the  grass  would 
transport  him  with  joy,  or  the  gathering  of  fresh 
fruit  render  him  the  happiest  of  mortals :  he 
found  in  the  one  a  perfume  ever  new,  in  the 
other  a  flavor  always  more  and  more  delicious. 
His  organs,  thus  delicate  and  sensible,  seemed  to 
have  preserved  the  impressibillity  of  early  youth  ; 
whilst  stretched  on  the  grass,  he  would  pass 
whole  hours  in  admiring  the  color  or  inhaling  the 
odor  of  a  rose.  Every  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  country  was,  for  this  extraordinary  man,  a 
new  object  of  amusement,  interest,  and  enjoy- 
ment :  all  his  senses  were  excited  by  the  slightest 
impressions ;  every  thing  around  him  affected  his 
imagination  ;  all  nature  spoke  to  his  heart,  which 
overflowed  with  sentiment."  We  are  also  in- 
debted to  M.  Eymar  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches,  which  Viotti  used  to  play  with 
emotion  on  the  days  he  consecrated  to  music. 
At  M.  Eymar's  request,  Viotti  copied  for  him 
this  air,  accompanying  the  gift  with  the  following 
lines  :  "  This  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  neither  the  one 
which  our  friend  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  favored  us 
with  in  his  works,  nor  is  it  that  of  which  M.  de 
la  Borde  speaks  in  his  book  on  music.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  known  to  many  persons ;  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  have  heard  it  in  Switzerland, 
and  that  I  learned  it  in  a  way  ever  to  be  im- 
pressed in  my  memory.  I  was  walking  alone, 
towards  evening,  in  one  of  those  gloomy  spots 
where  one  never  wishes  to  speak;  the  weather 
was  beautiful ;  the  wind,  which  I  dislike,  was 
still ;  every  thing  was  calm  and  analogous  to  my 
sensations ;  and  I  felt  within  me  that  melancholy 
which  has  ever  been  present  to  my  mind  at  the 
hour  of  evening,  and  will  remain  as  long  as  I 
exist.  My  thoughts  were  wandering,  and  my 
steps  followed  it ;  my  heart  gave  the  preference 
to  no  particular  object,  but  it  was  prepared  for 
that  tenderness  and  love  which  have  since  caused 
me  so  much  pain  and  taught  me  so  much  happi- 
ness. My  imagination,  idle,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  from  the  absence  of  the  passions,  was 
without  motion.  I  climbed  and  descended  the 
most  imposing  steeps,  till  at  length  chance  led 
me  to  a  valley,  to  which  at  first  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards 
that  I  perceived  it  was  beautiful,  and  such  as  I 
had  often  read  of  in  the  works  of  Gessner. 
Flowers,  grass,  a  stream,  all  were  there,  and  all 
formed  the  most  harmonious  picture.  At  length, 
though  not  fatigued,  I  mechanically  sat  down 
upon  a  piece  of  rock  and  gave  myself  up  to  that 
profound  reverie  which  I  not  unfrequently  in- 
dulge in,  and  in  which  my  ideas  wander  so  as  to 
make  me  forget  that  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  I  know  not  what  it  is  that  produces  in  me 
this  species  of  ecstasy,  whether  it  be  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  or  an  absence  of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  I 
can  only  say  that  I  delight  in  the  feeling,  and 
willingly  abandon  myself  to  it.  On  this  stone 
then  was  I  sitting,  when  on  a  sudden  my  ear,  or 
rather  my  existence,  was  struck  by  sounds,  now 
sudden  and  short,  and  now  again  prolonged  and 
slower,  which  proceeded  from  one  mountain  and 
flew  to  the  other  without  being  repeated  by  the 
echoes.  It  was  a  long  strain,  and  a  female  voice 
mingled  in  perfect  unison  with  the  sad  though 
sweet  and  affecting  sounds.  Struck  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, I  shook  off  my  lethargic  sensations, 
and,  whilst  I  intently  listened,  learned,  or  rather 
engraved  on  my  memory,  the  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
which  I  now  send  you.  I  have  thought  it  most 
characteristic  to  note  it  down  without  bars :  it  is 
of  a  nature  to  be  perfectly  without  restraint ;  re- 
gularity of  time  would  destroy  its  effect ;  for  its 
wild  sounds  prolonging  themselves  in  the  air,  the 
time  they  took  to  reach  from  one  mountain  to 
another  could  not  be  determined.  It  is  then 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  the  execution  of  this  air,  rather  than 


rhythm  and  measured  cadence.  This  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  played  in  strict  time,  would  be  unnatural, 
and  lose  its  simplicity.  To  produce  its  true  ef- 
fect, imagination  must  transport  the  performer  to 
the  mountains  where  the  melody  is  indigenous : 
whilst  executing  it  in  Paris,  it  must  be  felt  as  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  thus  that,  in  some  moments  of 
inspiration,  I  have  myself  played  it  on  my  violin, 
accompanied  by  Mile.  Montgerault." 


Mental  Derangement  of  Robert  Schu- 
M.\NN. — We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Musical  Review.  In  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion we  can  but  trust  that  the  intelligence  is  false, 
or  at  all  events  over-colored : 

"  A  private  letter  from  Leipsic,  received  by 
the  Pacific,  brings  us  the  sad  intelligence  that 
Robert  Schumann,  the  distinguished  composer, 
who  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  living  musicians, 
has  become  deranged,  and  is  considered  by  his 
physicians  as  lost  to  the  musical  world.  The  first 
symptoms  of  this  mental  aberration  were  ex- 
hibited in  supposed  communings  with  the  spirit 
of  Beethoven.  Let  us  hope  that  this  sad  afflic- 
tion may  be  only  temporary  in  its  nature. 

"  We  translate  for  our  readers  the  following 
paragraph,  which  occurs  in  a  criticism  on  the 
Eighteenth  Subscription  Concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Hall,  Leipsic : 

"  '  This  concert  was  opened  with  the  overture 
to  "Manfred,"  by  R.  Schumann.  With  the 
deepest  interest,  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow 
did  we  then  listen  to  the  tones  of  this  genial  mas- 
ter ;  for  it  was  only  a  few  hours  before  the  con- 
cert that  the  intelligence  reached  us  of  the  fear- 
ful calamity  that  had  befallen  the  creator  of  so 
many  great  works  of  art.  This  sublime  spirit, 
this  prolific  mind,  this  noble  heart,  is  plunged  iu 
a  rayless  night,  from  which  redemption  can  hard- 
ly be  hoped  for  in  this  world ;  he,  the  worthy 
successor  of  our  great  German  composers,  is,  un- 
fortunately for  art,  forever  lost  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
his  relatives  and  friends.  How  many  magnificent 
productions  did  we  yet  expect  from  hmi,  who 
was  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  whose 
latest  compositions  show  that  in  him  the  fount  of 
artistic  invention  gushed  up  with  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  unabated  affluence !  The  entire  Ger- 
man art-world  will  weep  over  this  event,  for  an 
irreparable  loss  has  overtaken  it, — one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  in  the  glory  crown  of  our 
fatherland  is  fallen !" 


Death  of  Eubini. 

[The  newspapers  announce  the  death  of  this  whilome 
"  king  of  tenors,"  at  Bergamo,  after  an  illness  of  three 
days.  It  is  but  a  {ew  months  since  we  furnished  our 
readers  with  a  notice  of  Eubini  (See  No.  for  Oct.  22, 
1853).  But  as  that  notice  was  written  in  1840,  and  dwelt 
mainly  on  his  characteristics  as  an  artist,  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  at  this  time  to  peruse  the  following  narra- 
tive of  the  events  of  his  life,  which  we  find  in  the  London 
Musical  World.] 

Giovanni-Battista  Rubini,  the  most  renowned 
tenor  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Romano, 
a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  on  the 
7th  of  Apnl,  1795  (or,  as  some  say,  1792 — the 
same  year  in  which  Rossini  came  into  the  world.) 
The  son  of  a  professor  of  music,  he  learned  the 
elements  of  that  art  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
Before  he  Was  eight  years  old,  he  sang  in  the 
churches,  or  took  a  violin  part  in  the  orchestra. 
Some  time  later,  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
Dom  Santo,  a  priest  and  organist  at  Adro,  near 
Brescia,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  harmony 
and  singing.  After  having  tried  the  voice  of 
young  Rubini,  he  came  to  a  decision  that  the 
child  had  no  disposition  for  the  vocal  art,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  father.  The  latter,  however, 
persuaded  that  the  organist  of  Adro  was  wrong 
in  his  opinion,  continued  to  give  lessons  to  his  son, 
who  at  the  age  of  twelve  made  his  de'but  on  the 
stage  in  a  woman's  part.  After  this  essay,  Ru- 
bini went  to  Bergamo,  where  he  had  contracted 
an  engagement  to  play  violin  solos  in  the  entr' 
actes,  and  to  sing  in  the  choruses.  His  first  at- 
tempt as  a  singer  in  the  theatre  at  Bergamo  was 
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in  an  air  by  Lamberti,  which  was  introduced  in  a 
comedy.  His  success  was  triumphant,  and  he 
obtained  from  the  impresario  a  reward  in  money 
equivalent  to  about /our  shillings.  The  remem- 
brance of  this  event  was  often  a  source  of  gaiety 
to  Eubini,  when  he  afterwards  became  celebrated. 
Nevertheless,  he  had '  the  vexation  to  see  his 
triumph  effaced  by  the  refusal  of  the  director  of 
the  Opera  at  Milan  to  admit  him  among  the  cho- 
ruses, on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  sufficient  voice. 
The  only  resource  left  him  was  to  embrace  an 
offer  to  join  a  strolling  troupe  of  singers  who 
were  just  setting  out  for  Piedmont.  At  Fossano, 
Saluzzo,  and  Vercelli,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
first  tenor  parts.  At  the  last-mentioned  town  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  violinist  named  Madi, 
with  whom  he  associated  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  concerts.  A  tournee  through  Alexan- 
dria, Novi,  and  Valenza,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Vercelli.  The  ill  luck,  which  accompanied  Ru- 
bini  in  all  his  excursions,  induced  him  to  retire 
from  the  strolling  troupe,  and  proceed  to  Milan, 
in  the  chance  of  finding  employment.  At  Milan, 
the  only  chance  he  obtained  was  an  engagement 
for  the  autumn  season,  at  Pavia,  on  a  salary  of 
less  than  two  pounds  a  month.  His  success  there 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  invited  to  Brescia  for 
the  Carnival  in  1815,  with  the  magnificent  sum 
of  £40  for  three  months.  This  salary  was  doub- 
led in  the  spring  following,  at  the  San  Mose  in 
Venice  ;■  and  at  length  Barbaja  himself  secured 
his  services  for  the  Theatre  Fiorentini  in  Naples, 
at  88  ducats  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  although  Rubini  had 
obtained  the  marked  favor  of  the  public,  Barbaja 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  only  consented  to 
retain  him  on  condition  of  his  consenting  to  a 
reduction  of  his  salary  to  seventy  ducats.  Eubini 
could  have  found  lucrative  engagements,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  remain  at  Naples  where  he  was 
receiving  valuable  instructions  from  Nozzari. 
Nevertheless,  while  subscribing  to  the  hard  terms 
of  the  entrepreneur,  he  said  to  Barbaja,  with  the 
confidence  of  an  artist  who  believes  in  his  own 
talent,  and  feels  assured  that  he  is  destined  to 
become  celebrated — "  You  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages which  my  position  afibrds  you ;  but  I  will 
repay  you  for  this  one  day  or  other."  Rubini 
was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Several 
operas  were  written  expressly  for  him  in  1816  and 
1817;  he  made  a  deep  impression  at  Rome,  in 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  obtained  other  brilliant 
successes  at  Palermo,  and  at  Naples,  on  his  return, 
all  of  which  tended  to  raise  his  name  in  the 
market,  and  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  entre- 
preneurs to  offer  him  more  suitable  terms. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1825,  Rubini  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Paris,  as  Ramiro  in  La  Cener- 
entola.  The  charm  of  his  voice,  that  peculiar 
style  which  belonged  to  himself  alone,  and  was 
founded  on  no  preceding  model,  the  elegance  of 
his  vocalization,  and  the  rare  good  taste  displayed 
in  his  ornaments  and  fioriture,  ensured  his  tri- 
umph. La  Donna  del  Lago,  La  Gazza  Ladra, 
and  Otello  confirmed  his  reputation,  and  the  critics 
unanimously  pronounced  him  the  "  King  of 
Tenors."  Barbaja,  who  had  ceded  Rubini  to  the 
administration  of  the  Theati:e  Italien,  reclaimed 
him  at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  Once  more 
in  Naples,  the  now  great  singer  was  speedily  dis- 
patched to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where 
he  had  already  been  in  1824.  In  the  interval, 
Bellini's  Pirata  and  Sonnamhula,  and  Donizetti's 
Anna  Bolena,  had  provided  Rubini  with  that 
particular  character  of  music  which  specially 
suited  his  organization  and  his  talent,  and  in 
which  he  showed  himself  far  superior  to  what  he 
had  been  in  the  opera  of  Rossmi.  Bellini  and 
Rubini  seemed  born  for  each  other,  and  their 
mutual  glory  to  depend  on  their  continued  union. 
It  was  from  this  epoch  (1826)  that  the  incontest- 
able superiority  of  Eubini,  in  a  special  kind  of 
music,  over  all  contemporary  singers,  was  declared. 
In  the  operas  we  have  cited,  he  first  made  use  of 
those  frequent  contrasts  oi  forte  and  piano,  which, 
for_  fifteen  years,  was  the  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  his  talent,  and  which  he  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  abused  by  excess,  although  by  its 
means  he  was  accustomed  to  excite  the  liveliest 


transports  of  his  hearers.  This  contrast  was  the 
stamp  of  his  individuality ;  and  through  it  he 
created  a  manner,  or  (mannerfc-m),  the  imitators 
of  which  have  unfortunately  been  always  pain- 
fully inferior  to  their  model. 

Until  1831,  Rubini  remained  the  exclusive 
property  of  Baibaja,  who  raised  his  salary  (the 
greater  part  of  which,  of  course,  went  into  the 
pockets  of  tlie  cunning  entrepreneur)  to  60,000 
francs  (£2,400).  At  length,  freed  from  responsi- 
bility, he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  11  Pirata,  Anna  Bolena, 
La  Sonnamhula,  and  other  operas  of  the  new 
repertoire.  The  absolute  frenzy  created  among 
the  Parisian  dilettanti,  by  his  execution  of  the 
airs,  "  Tu  vedrai  sventurata,"  "  Vivi  tu,"  and 
"  Tutto  e  sciolto,"  in  those  operas,  surpassed  any- 
thing before  or  since. 

In  the  same  year,  Rubini  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London,  in 
Bellini's  11  Pirata,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
Mme.  Rubini,*"  who  was  engaged  diS  prima  donna. 
His  reception,  until  the  last  scene,  was  cold,  and 
he  failed  to  move  the  audience  into  any  display 
of  enthusiasm  ;  but  "  Tu  vedrai  sventurata" 
awoke  them  from  their  trance,  and  Rubini 
triumphed  in  London  as  he  had  triumphed  in 
Paris.  From  1831  to  1841  he  was  engaged  alter- 
nately, every  year,  six  months  in  Paris,  and  six 
months  in  London,  and  at  the  English  provincial 
festivals — except  in  1838,  when  he  passed  the 
summer  at  his  native  place  in  Bergamo.  His 
reputation  continually  increased,  and  his  great 
successes  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
tenor  of  the  age.  His  gains  surpassed  those  of 
any  of  those  singers  whom  fortune  has  most 
favored.  During  the  year  which  immediately 
followed  the  termination  of  his  engagement  with 
Barbaja  Rubini  earned  125,000  francs  (£5,000)  ; 
and,  from  that  time  forward,  his  actual  income 
was  something  more  than  .200,000  francs  (£8,000.) 
In  1841,  he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  francs — or  £100,000. 

For  several  years  Eubini  wbs  engaged  to  direct 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  his 
success  was  prodigious  and  his  emolument  enor- 
mous. His  final  and  his  greatest  triumph  in 
Paris  was  in  1  Puritani,  the  last  opera  composed 
for  him  by  his  friend  Bellini,  (and,  indeed,  the 
last  Bellini  wrote.)  The  music  and  the  singer 
obtained  a  success  almost  without  precedent ;  and 
"  Ella  tremante  "  even  threw  into  the  shade  "  II 
mio  Tesoro,"  which,  till  thee,  had  been  considered 
Eubiui's  most  consummate  vocal  achievement. 

In  1842,  in  the  height  of  his  glory  and  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  Eubini  visited  London  tor 
the  last  time.  In  the  same,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, he  also  took  his  leave  of  Paris.  It  was  not 
till  a  few  years  later  that  he  quitted  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  retired  altogether  into  private  life. 
He  resided  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  at  his  native 
place,  Bergamo,  where  he  kept  a  stud  of  horses, 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large 
circle  of  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

IjOiidou. 

Orchestra  Music. — The  great  musical  season  has 
been  opened  as  usual  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  ; 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  New  Philbarmoulo,  and  then 
by  the  Italian  Opera,  all  the  song  birds  of  the  continent 
summering  in  England.  The  old  Philharmonic  cannot  be 
expected  to  deal  largely  in  new  music ;  its  function  being 
the  very  useful  one, — perhaps  the  most  useful,— ^of  not 
letting  acquaintance  with  the  standard  classical  works 
die  out.  Hence  the  programme  of  its  first  concert, 
March  6th,  shows,  for  symphonies,  the  "Jupiter"  of 
Mozart,  and  the  "  Pastorale"  of  Beethoven; — good  guar- 
anty enough  of  a  rich  evening,  one  would  think.  The 
orchestra  remains  as  it  was  last  year,  with  the  exception 
that  it  lacks  Piatti,  and  Bottesini,  who  is  here  with  Jul- 
Uen.  Costa  is  still  conductor.  The  Times  speaks  well 
of  the  execution  of  the  two  sjTnphonies,  only  complain- 
ing that  the  "Jupiter"  was  too  uniformly  loud.  The 
overtures, — Eossini's  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  and  Weber's 

*  Rubini  was  married  at  Naples  in  1819,  to  Mdlle. 
Chomel,  a  French  singer  of  some  talent.  Her  last  sea- 
son as  a  public  singer  was  Kubmi's  first  m  London. 


"Jubilee"  were  "dashed  off  with  immense  spirit." 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D  minor  was  played  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  (late  Jliss  Kate  Loder), — her  last  appearance 
as  a  public  performer.  The  loss  in  her  of  one  of  the 
best  pianists  of  the  classical  school  appears  to  be  much 
regretted.  Sig.  Belletti  sang  an  air  from  Spohr's  Jessonda 
(the  vvar  song);  and  with  Sims  Eeeves  the  duet  I Mari- 
nari,  from  Rossini's  "  Soir^Ses  Italiens."  The  novelty  of 
the  concert  was  a  capital  old  thing,  almost  never  sung; 
namely,  the  tenor  (Ottavio's)  song  in  "  Don  Giovanni," 
Delia  sua  pace,  which  precedes  II  mio  tesoro,  and  is 
equally  fine  in  its  way.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  it  "  to 
perfection." — The  audience  is  described  as  not  numerous, 
cold  and  apathetic.  Could  not  even  the  slow  movement 
of  the  "Jupiter  "  warm  them  into  enthusiasm? 

The  London  Orchestra  had  accepted  a  lucrative 
engagement  for  Four  Concerts,  to  be  given  on  March  13th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  Dublin. 
The  performances  were  to  consist  of  classical  and  popular 
music,  and  Miss  Thirlwall  was  engaged  as  Vocalist.  Mr. 
Frank  Mori  was  the  Conductor. 

Oratorios.  —  Handel's  "Joshua"  was  performed 
March  6th,  by  the  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
attracting  a  crowded  audience  to  Exeter  Hall.  It  was 
preceded  by  Dr.  Elvey's anthem :  "In  that  Day." 

The  principal  singers  were  Mrs.  Enderssohn,  Miss 
Alleyne,  Miss  M.  Wells,  Mr.  Lockey,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
Some  of  the  choruses  went  well,  and  some  might  have 
gone  better.  The  chorus  of  Israelites,  "  We  with  re- 
doubled Rage,"  was  sung  with  energy,  and  received  with 
great  applause.  Of  the  singers,  Mr.  Weiss  and  Miss  M. 
Wells  particularly  distinguished  themselves — the  latter 
in  the  air,  "  Heroes,  when  with  Glory,"  in  which  she  was 
loudly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Weiss  in  the  air,  "  Shall  I  in 
Mamre's  fertile  Plain,"  which  was  enthusiastically  en- 
cored. Mrs.  Enderssohn  sang  t'  Oh !  hadi Jubal's  Lyre  " 
with  great  expression,  and  Mr.  Lockey  acquitted  himself 
admirably  in  the  tenor  music. — Mus.  Worm. 

At  the  same  place  on  the  3th,  Handel's  "  Judas  Macca- 
beus "  was  given  by  the  Harmonic  Union,  under  Bene- 
dict's direction. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  the  three  airs  of  Judas  magni- 
ficently, and  created  an  immense  enthusiasm.  He  was 
encored  in  each  of  his  songs,  but  judiciuusly  declined  to 
accede  to  the  desire  of  the  audience,  except  in  one  in- 
stance— "  Sound  an  Alarm" — the  demand  for  which  was 
too  unanimous  and  loud  to  be  resisted.  A  nobler  speci- 
men of  Handelian  singing  than  that  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
in  "How  vain  is  Man,"  has  rarely  been  heard.  Mr. 
Weiss  gave  the  dashing  air,  "  Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,"  with 
great  and  appropriate  vigour ;  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  in  the 
lovelv  song,  "  Wise  Men,  flatt'ring,  may  deceive  You," 
displayed  congenial  sweetness  and  expression.  Miss 
Stabb.Tch  was  hoarse,  and  a  written  apology  was  distri- 
buted for  her  in  the  Hah.  Miss  Dolby  had  httle  to  do, 
but  that  little  she  accomplished,  as  usual,  like  a  thorough 
artist.  To  Mr.  Benedict's  admirable  conducting,  no 
little  of  the  excellence  of  the  general  performance  was 
due. — lb. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  given  two  per- 
formances of  "  The  Creation,"  with  Exeter  Hall  crowd- 
ed.— Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  was  to  be  produced  March 
15th,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  HuUah, 
the  principal  vocalists  being  Mrs.  Enderssohn,  Miss  Dolby, 
Mr.  Augustas  Braham  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

Chamber  Concerts. — Mr.  Lucas's  "  Musical  Eve- 
nings "  commenced  at  his  residence,  March  2nd,  with  a 
rich  and  varied  selection. 

It  comprised  Mozart's  quartet.  No.  2  ;  Hummel's  grand 
duet  sonata,  in  A  flat,  for  two  performers  on  the  piano  ; 
Spohr's  quartet,  in  E  minor  (No.  2,  Op.  45) ;  Schubert's 
trio.  Op.  99,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, and 
Beethoven's  quartet  No.  6,  Op.  18.  Mr.  Lucas  was  as- 
sisted in  the  quartets,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper, 
and  Hill.  With  such  admirable  executants,  the  per- 
formances could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory;  audit  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  three  quartets  were  per- 
fectly executed.  Miss  Jackson,  a  pupil  of  Herr  Pauer, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  pianists  we  have 
heard  for  some  time.  Her  e.^ecution  is  neat  and  bril- 
liant, and  her  taste  unexceptionable.  Hummel's  clever 
and  showy,  but  lengthy  and  patchy  duet,  was  played  in 
first-rate  style  by  this  young  lady  and  her  instructor. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper  gave  his  second  and  last  Soir^e,-on 
the  7th,  at  the  New  Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted  by  Sain- 
ton (violin),  Dando  (viola),  and  Lucas  (violoncello.)  The 
programme  included  Mozart's  pianoforte  quartet  in  E  fiat 
(op.  13);  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  G 
(op.  96);  two  Preludes  and  Fugues  by  Mendelssohn  (op. 
38_),  piano  solo,  "superbly  played"  by  Mr.  Sloper;  an 
Andante  and  Presto  of  Mendelssshn,  and  a  couple  of 
original  bagatelles,  by  the  same  player;  an  origmal  vioUu 
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Romance  and  TaranttUa,  by  Sainton ;  and  songs  by  Miss 
Amy  Dolby  and  by  Sig  Belletti. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Salaman's  Second  Piano-forte  Soiree 
came  oS'  on  Saturday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  Sala- 
mau  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Blagrove  (violin),  R. 
Bagrove  (viola),  and  Hancock  (violoncello);  and  by 
Mrs.  Lockey  as  vocalist.  Among  the  full  pieces  were 
Mozart's  sonata,  in  A,  for  piano-forte  and  violin;  Hum- 
rnel's  trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  96,  piano-forte,  violin,  and  vio- 
loncello; F.  Eies's  quartet  in  E  flat.  Op.  17,  for  piano- 
forte, viola,  and  violoncello;  and  Jlendelssobn's  Andante 
and  Preslo  Agitato,  in  B  minor,  for  piano-forte  solo. 
There  was  also  a  quartet  by  Marschuer,  in  G,  Op.  15S, 
for  piano-forte,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello,  which, 
though  not  a  work  of  remarkable  merit,  much  less  of 
genius,  was  interesting  as  a  novelty,  Mr.  Salamau 
played  two  solos  of  his  own  composition — Romance  sans 
Paroles,  ("  Ctalia,")  Op.  20,  and  Toccata  Biillant,  {"  La 
Felicita,")  Op.  13.  The  performance  went  off"  w^eil,  and 
Mr.  Salaman  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
Huramel's  trio  and  Mozart's  sonata.  He  had  more  than 
enough  to  do  during  the  evening,  but  his  zeal  was  una- 
bated throughout.  Mrs.  Lockey  agreeably  varied  the 
instrumental  entertamment  by  her  quiet  and  artistic 
singing.  She  introduced  no  less  than  four  vocal  pieces 
of  Mr.  Salaman's — three  English  songs,  and  an  Italian 
canzonet.    These  were  received  with  great  favor. 

Ella's  second  "Mus'ical  Winter  Evening"  took  place 
at  Willis's  Booms,  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week. 

It  opened  with  Spohr's  quartet  in  E  flat  ( Op.  68).  The 
violins  were  Herr  Molique  and  Mr.  Goffrie;  the  tenor, 
Mr.  Hill;  and  the  violoncello.  Signer  Piatti.  The  quar- 
tet, one  of  Spohr's  most  melodious,  was  irreproachably 
executed.  Beethoven's  trio  in  G  (No.  2,  Op.  1),  had  for 
its  interpreters  Mile.  JIadeleine  Graver,  her  first  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts  (piano),  Herr  Molique  (violin),  and 
Signer  Piatti  (violoncello).  The  performance  wes  excel- 
lent; and  the  lady  distinguished  herself  by  a  firm  touch 
and  appropriate  expression.  The  trio  was  much  ap- 
plauded. Mozart's  famous  clarinet  quintet  introduced 
Mr.  Lazarus  this  season  ^o  Mr.  Ella's  subscribers.  This 
celebrated  English  artiste  played  superbly,  and  was 
admirably  supported  by  the  stringed  instruments. 

Mile.  Graver  also  played  Liszt's  fantasia,  "  Les  Pati- 
mew?'s,"  from  the  Propkete,  which  was  injudicious,  since 
that  morceau  is  quite  bej'ond  the  lady's  meclianical 
powers.  Mile.  Graver,  who  is  so  eflicient  in  Beethoven, 
should  avoid  the  Liszt  school  as  much  as  possible.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Patineurs,  a  very  animated  performance,  by 
the  Brothers  Holmes,  of  a  very  silly  piece,  by  Kalliwoda, 
called  "  Introduction  et  Variations,"  attracted  much 
attention,  and  brought  down  considerable  applause.  The 
Brothers  Holmes  play  with  a  spirit  and  precision  that  re- 
mind us  of  the  Mollenhauers.  They  are  very  young — 
the  eldest  sixteen,  the  youngest  fourteen — but  they  have 
already  won  a  name  in  the  profession.  The  talent  of  the 
younger  appears  the  more  remarkable.  The  solo  was 
accompanied  on  the  piano-forte  by  Herr  Kummel, 

Paris. 

Notwithstanding  the  flood  of  music  which  has  been 
poured  upon  Paris  during  the  present  winter  in  concerts 
and  choice  operas,  the  attendance  upon  these  assemblies 
appears  not  to  diminish  in  the  least.  Among  other  an- 
nouncements one  may  now  be  seen  in  the  public  places 
throughout  the  city  where  Americans  congregate,  beaded 
"  Yankee  Doodle  Concerts."  Madame  Euphrasie  Bor- 
ghese, "  recently  returned  from  America,"  announces  a 
grand  concert  at  the  Salle  Herz,  assisted  by  several  Ita- 
lian  and  French    celebrities,   and  a    yormg  American 

violinist,  named  on  the  bills  P .     One  of  the  pieces 

announced  is  Ole  Bull's  Variations  on  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
It  is  understood  that  Madame  Borghese's  voice  has 
grown  too  feeble  for  a  larger  room  than  the  Hall  Henri 
Herz,  and  it  is  even  feared  that  she  will  not  be  able  to 
fill  that  with  proper  effect.  Nearly  all  the  seats  in  the 
house  are  taken  np  by  Americans,  at  five  and  ten  francs, 
our  Minister  leading  off  with  a  good  number  of  seats. 
The  Grand  Opera  continues  crowded  at  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Huguenots,  in  which  Mademoiselle  Cruvelli 
has  made  so  brilliant  a  d^bnt.  She  is  now  at  the  close 
of  the  second  month  of  her  engagement,  and  she  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  other  piece  than  the  Huguenots. 
The  house  is  continually  crowded  and  her  success  is 
complete.  At  the  Italiens  one  is  astonished  to  see 
Mario,  Alboni,  Tamburini,  Frezzolini,  Dall-Este,  Gardi, 
Kossi,  and  other  artists  of  eminence,  sing  night  after 
night  in  the  choicest  operas,  to  a  house  that  receives 
them  as  coldly  as  if  they  were  so  many  supernumer.aries. 
But  rarely  is  a  piece  called  for  twice,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  last  act  sometimes  without  a  single  cheer. 
The  actors  themselves  seem  to  share  the  chilliness  of  the 
audience,  and  do  not  outer  into  their  parts  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  it  they  were  singing  on  an  English  or  an 
American  stage.  What  seems  more  astonishing  is,  that 
seats  can  always  be  had  on  the  evening  of  the  perfor- 
mance at  the  regular  prices  of  the  theater,  which  range 
from  four  to  ten  francs. — Cor.  N.  T.  Trilmne. 

At  the  Fourth  concert  of  the  Consep.vatoire,  Men- 
delssohn's First  Walpurgis  Night  was  performed  for  the 
third  time,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner,  both  as 
regards  choruses  and  solos,  than  on  the  former  occasions. 
Two  unpublished  pieces  formed  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  fifth  concert:  a  motet  and  chorus,  "  Inclina 
Domine,"  by  Cherubini,  and  the  fragments  of  a  ballet, 


GH  Uomini  di  Prometeo  by  Beethoven.  The  principal 
features  of  the  last  are  an  overture,  a  tempest,  an  adagio, 
allegretto,  and  a  finfile.  The  audience,  proud  of  their 
new  discovery,  were  enchanted  with  the  music  and  with 
themselves. —  Cor.  Land.  Mas.  World. 

At  the  Op^ra-Coraique,  La  Dame  Blanche  has  been 
revived  for  the  new  tenor,  Puget,  from  Eouen.  The 
fifth  representation  of  the  Etoile  du  Nord  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  act,  his  Royal  Highness  went  upon  the  stage, 
and,  after  congratulating  M.  Perrin  upon  the  mise-en- 
scene,  and  general  execution  of  the  opera,  caused  all  the 
actors  to  be  presented  to  him  in  succession,  and  compli- 
mented them  in  terms  which  were  the  more  flattering  as 
emanating  from  one  who  is  himself  a  composer  and  the 
author  of  CnsiMra  (an  opera  which  was  produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1851,  with  Mme.  Charton  as  the 
heroine).  The  prince  highly  complimented  M.  Meyer- 
beer, who  was  present,  for  the  beauty  and  science  dis- 
played in  this,  his  latest,  chef-d'ceiwre.  L'Etoile  has 
reached  its  twelfth  representation. 

Vienna. — At  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  the  tenor, 
Herr  Ander,  has  re-appeared  as  Stradella,  in  Flotow's 
opera,  after  a  long  absence. — After  a  long  period  of  re- 
tirement, M.  Leopold  de  Meyer  once  more  appeared  in 
public  on  the  4th  inst.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  dehul  of  this  celebrated  pianist,  we 
may  mention  that,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour  (half-past  ten 
o'clock,  the  large  room  of  the  Musikerveiu  was  crammed 
to  suffocation  by  the  elite  of  Vienna.  "  M.  Leopold  de 
Meyer,"  says  the  Neue  Wiener  Musik-Zeitung,  "  was  re- 
ceived witli  thunders  of  applause,  that  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  The  peculiar  characteristics  which  have  raised 
him  to  the  high  position  he  occupies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ocean,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  Seine,  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Donau,  are,  if  possible,  more  marked 
than  ever.  His  touch  is  more  elastic  and  rounder,  his 
mechanism  has  reached  a  marvellous  state  of  perfection, 
and  his  execution,  without  having  lost  any  of  its  strength, 
certainty,  and  bravura,  has  become  still  more  delicate 
and  graceful.  Of  the  four  new  compositions  introduced 
on  this  occasion — Souvenir  d'ltalie.  Tableau  Caracteris- 
iique,  Grand  Fantaisie  sur  le  Prophete,  and  Das  Kosaklled 
— the  second  and  third  pleased  the  most,  being  especially 
distinguished  by  their  melody  and  the  effective  manner 
in  winch  they  are  treated.  M.  de  Meyer  was  rapturously 
applauded,  and  called  for  by  the  audience."  Herr 
Ander  and  Mme.  Hermann-Ezlllag,  from  the  Imperial 
Opera,  were  the  singers,  and  Herr  Schmitt  played  a  solo 
on  the  violoncello.  Among  the  accompanists  on  the 
piano,  was  Herr  Proch. — The  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  gave  their  third  concert  in  the  large  Redouten- 
saal,  on  the  5th.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (choral), 
Mendelssoh'ns  overture,  Meeresstille  und  gtiickUcke  Fahrt, 
and  a  chorus  from  Handel's  Samson  were  the  full  pieces. 
The  solos  in  the  symphony  were  taken  by  Friiuleins 
Tietjens  and  Bury,  Herrn  Erl  and  Hblzl. 

Zurich. — The  Allgemeine  Musik-Geselkchaft  is  giving 
a  series  of  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Richard 
Wagner.  Among  other  works  of  importance  produced, 
we  may.  mention  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  F  and  B 
flat,  the  music  to  Egmont,  Haydn's  Symphony  in  D, 
Weber's  overture  to  Furyantjie,  and  the  female  chorus 
and  march  from  Herr  Wagner's  opera  of  Rienzi.  Con- 
certs have  also  been  given  by  the  two  Mdnnergesang- 
Vereine — Earmonie,  and  Stadt-Ziirich.  Herr  Seitz,  from 
Reutlingen,  lately  inaugurated  the  new  organ  built  by 
Herr  Walcher  for  the  Frauenmilnster. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   Ho.  XLIV. 

New  Yokk,  April  4.  Looking  over  the  papers  of 
the  last  fortnight  a  little,  and  posting  myself  up,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  note  or  two, 
head  or  no  head. 

— So  the  Tribune  (March  28th),  it  seems,  has  an- 
other blast  against  the  Philharmonic.  Well,  let  it 
blow  away ;  it  may  feel  the  better,  and  I'll  risk  the 
society  against  such  blasts.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
though,  that  a  paper  so  scrupulous  in  its  adherence 
to  truth  on  all  other  topics,  should  make  such  loose 
statements  the  moment  it  touches  the  Philharmonic. 
Look  at  this  extract  from  the  article  in  question : 

"As  the  constitution  of  the  [Philharmonic]  So- 
ciety, making  it  incumbent  upon  the  Directors  to 
produce,  every  year,  American  instrumental  com- 
positions, has  been  wantonly  and  flagrantly  disre- 
garded  " 

Now  will  it  not  surprise  the  readers  of  the  Tribune 
to  learn  that  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society'?  Such  is 
the  fact. 

There  never  was.  There  was  however  formerly  a 
By-law  of  the  Society  to  this  effect:  "  If  any  grand 
orchestral  compositions,  composed  in  this  country. 


should  be  presented  to  the  Society,  one  should  be 
performed  each  season,  provided  a  committee  of  five 
appointed  for  the  purpose  should  approve  and  rec- 
ommend the  work." 

This  By-law  was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  men  were  unwilling  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  one  another's  compositions ;  and  so,  at  the  time 
of  obtaining  their  act  of  incorporation,  upon  the  final 
revision  of  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  asso- 
ciates thought  best  to  omit  it  altogether. 

The  Tribune  had  better  try  again. 

— "Well,  according  to  the  Mirror,  then,  the  old 
Metropolitan  nuisance  is  to  be  revived,  worse  than 
ever,  and  "  New  York  will  soon  be  able  to  boast  a 
Musical  Hall  which  she  can  point  to  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  the  most  elegant  and  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  of  any  in  the  country."  AVell  done,  Mr. 
Mirror,  and  I  suppose  not  one  of  the  city  papers  dis- 
putes you — the  Architect  says  so  and  it  must  be  so. 
Now  look  you  here. 

"  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  new  Hall  are  to 
be  95  feet  by  96."  "  The  height  of  the  interior  from 
floor  to  dome  will  be  68  feet."  "  The  ceiling  is  to  be 
surmounted  with  a  magnificent  dome,  45  feet  in  dia- 
meter."    "  There  are  to  be  three  tiers  of  boxes,"  &c. 

There — do  you  not  see  that  such  a  form  and  pro- 
portions directly  violate  every  known  principle  of 
acoustic  architecture  ?  And  yet  you  go  on  to  talk 
of  the  author  of  this  ridiculous  plan  for  a  Music 
room,  as  designing  to  show  "  that  American  archi- 
tects understand  their  business  quite  as  well  as  for- 
eigners."(!)  "His  professional  pride  was  piqued," 
was  it,  that  the  projectors  of  the  opera  house  would 
not  look  at  him  ;  in  my  view  the  old  Metropolitan 
nuisance  and  the  present  plan  more  than  justify  the 
Opera  house  Committee  and  prove  their  sagacity ; 
for  if  a  man  can  make  such  a  botch  of  a  simple  hall, 
what  might  he  not  have  done  on  the  broader  field  of 
an  opera  house  ? 

But  the  wisdom  of  Gotham  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  all  right — give  gaud  and  tinsel  enough,  and 
what  matter  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  hall '! 
Gotham  does  not  attend  concerts  to  hear  the  music ! 

Dwight,  I  see,  is  exercised  in  his  mind.     The 

London  Musical  World  has  a  life  of  Mendelssohn, 
original — and  Dwight  can't  imagine  whence  it  is 
stolen.  Being  just  now  in  the  recipe  line,  I  will  send 
him  one. 

Recipe  for  an  original  biography  of  Mendelssohn. — 
Take  quant,  suff.  of  "  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
ein  Denkmal  fiir  seine  Preunde,  von  W.  A.  Lampa- 
dius."  Translate,  condense,  add  an  occasional  blun- 
der, a  reflection,  and  a  puff  of  things  English,  and 
divide  into  ten  chapters. 


NOTE    APOLOGETIC. 

New  York,  April  4,  1854. 

Dear  Dwight  : — I  have  already  tried  several 
times  to  write  you  a  note  of  apology  for  sending 
you  an  unfinished  article  and  neglecting  to  send 
the  conclusion  in  time,  and  have  been  unable  to  go 
on.  In  truth  my  head  and  eyes  are  not  the  best, 
yet :  and  as  for  brains however,  I'll  try. 

There  is  a  firm  of  pettifoggers  in  this  city,  Ills, 
Ailings  &  Co.,  with  whom  unluckily  most  human 
bodies  corporate  have  more  or  less  dealings,  and 
who  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  great  firm 
of  Disease,  Sickness  &  Death,  that  Sneak,  who 
used  to  practice  in  the  Boston  Police  Court,  bore 
to  Daniel  Webster  and  old  Jeremiah  Mason.  This 
firm  has  been  bothering  me  for  some  two  or  three 
months  past.  To  some  of  their  claims  I  paid  due 
attention,  some  I  put  ofl',  and  of  others  took  no 
notice.  They  determined  to  have  their  revenge 
and  played  me  a  scurvy  trick — a  regular  practical 
joke — one  in  which — as  in  all  those  cases  of  mali- 
cious barbarity  called  practical  jokes — the  amount 
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of  fun  was  in  proportion  to  tlie  pain  inflicted.  At 
tlie  time  I  began  the  unfinislied  article  in  question, 
I  had  only  the  evening  to  devote  to  it,  and  having 
spent  one  upon  it,  I  intended  to  finish  it  the  next. 
When  the  evening  came,  however,  Ills,  Ailings  & 
Co.  had  laid  an  attachment  on  my  eyesight.  I  bore 
it  patiently,  knowing  that  I  should  have  leisure  a 
few  days  later.  On  the  Thursday  following  I  was 
at  liberty  and  should  have  sent  you  the  conclusion, 
but  on  that  day  my  pettifogging  friends  arrested 
me,  confined  me  close  prisoner  to  my  room,  denied 
me  books,  pen  and  paper,  and  put  in  Dr.  Dennison 
keeper  over  me. 

Those  endless  first  nights !  The  first  three  by 
my  reckoning  averaged  some  hours  over  three 
weeks  each,  and  when  the  mornings  at  length 
dawned  they  were  so  excessively  slow  in  breaking, 
that  I  fancied  the  young  days  finally  starting  oiT, 
partridge-like,  with  half  their  shells  sticking  to 
their  shoulders.  Bad  as  were  the  excruciating 
pains  passing  from  the  eyes  back  through  the  entire 
caput,  and  the  cramps  which  ran  in  waves  up  and 
down  the  lower  extremities,  the  hardest  of  all  to 
bear  was  the  loss  of  all  power  over  my  thoughts. 
They  mastered  me,  1  could  not  control  them.  The 
principal  topics  on  which  my  mind  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  days  previously,  would  come  up  ; 
they  would  be  studied,  they  would  be  re-examined 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  when  once  one  of  these 
topics  had  fairly  chained  my  thoughts,  the  subject 
would  go  whizzing  through  the  brain  until  a  sud- 
den pang  would  start  from  the  eyes  and  rush  like 
lightning  to  the  stomach,  and  such  a  deadly  sick- 
ness and  faintuess  would  follow  as  for  the  moment 
would  break  up  the  current  of  thought.  Thus  a 
railroad  to  Lake  Superior,  170  miles  in  length, 
with  nearly  as  many  miles  of  branches,  passed 
through  my  head  with  all  its  running  stock,  at  first 
at  a  rate  of  about  15  miles  per  hour,  increasing  to 
at  least  three  times  that.  It  started  back  again, 
but  that  deathlike  faintness  came  on,  I  tossed  over 
and  I  really  think  broke  off  some  rods  of  the  track, 
which  still  stick  in  my  brains — I  wish  they  were 
laid  up  at  Lao  Vieux  Desert.  But  the  incubus, 
the  demon  which  haunted  and  persecuted  me  con- 
tinually, from  which  there  was  no  escape,  exert 
myself  as  I  would,  was  my  unfinished  article.  If 
by  chance  I  dozed,  it  was  in  my  troubled  dreams  ; 
when  awake  I  v/as  examining  dates,  comparing 
statistics,  heaping  up  facts,  and  as  soon  as  the  final 
point  was  reached  the  whole  operation  would  begin 
again  ;  and  when  in  my  semi-delirious  state,  I 
seemed  ever  to  see  before  me  imprinted,  or  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  made  manifest,  upon  vacancy, 
the  whole  story,  and  I  must  go  over  and  over  again 
with  it, 

Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Handel. 

And  so  the  changes  were  rung  hour  after  hour, 
until  it  did  seem  as  if  the  punishment  for  leaving 
the  article  unfinished  was  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  crime.  Once  I  fancied  that  the  conclusion 
was  lost  forever.  It  was  one  of  those  semi-deliri- 
ous moments,  when  the  article  was  displayed  be- 
fore me  all  written  out ;  but  this  time  a  little  urchin 
was  busy  folding  it  np.  Hallo,  you  young  rascal. 
What  are  you  doing  with  my  article  ?  "  I  am  going 
to  file  it  away."  "  File  it  away !  the  article  is  not 
written  yet.  Pray  who  are  you?"  "Why  I'm 
the  child  unborn,  or  one  of  'em,  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  file  away  and  preserve  all  unwritten  arti- 
cles." "  What  is  that  for  ?"  They  print  them  in 
the  wKpublished  magazines  and  reviews  !" 

That  beat  me  !  I  suppose  that  I  am  indebted  to 
Hawthorne  for  the  suggestion  of  that  fantasy,  over 
which  I  chuckled  mightily.    A  bit  of  romance 


which  I  enjoyed  two  or  three  days  later,  I  take  it,' 
was  suggested  by  Kapellmeister  Kreisler  and  his 
Julia.*  I  was  upon  a  mountain  top  with  a  Julia, 
the  goddess  of  my  very  heart  of  heart's  idolatry, 
but  whom  I  could  only  worship  at  a  distance. 
Turning  suddenly  to  me  from  the  somewhat  dark 
and  gloomy  landscape,  she  looked  me  in  the  eyes, 
and  I  felt  her  say,  "  I  have  dismissed  him — hence- 
forth I  live  for  you  I"  There  is  an  old  proverb, 
pleasure  is  pleasure,  and  pain  is  pain,  sleeping  or 
waking.  It  would  take  all  Hoffmann's  intense 
power  of  expression  to  give  any  conception  of  the 
tide  of  joy  and  bliss  which  flooded  my  heart,  and 
seemed  to  send  sunshine  and  bright  day  to  all  the 
vallies  and  plains  below.  For  a  moment,  until  the 
deathly  faintness  as  usual  came  to  change  the  scene, 
my  happiness  was  perfect. 

It  was  curious  that  all  my  fancies  were  objects 
of  vision,  at  no  time  did  I  seem  to  hear  anything. 
The  conversations  which  I  had  with  various  im- 
aginary individuals  did  not  seem  to  be  spoken,  but 
the  interlocutors  mutually  felt  what  was  said.  I 
heard  no  music,  and  some  of  Beethoven's  Andantes, 
which  haunted  me,  were  visible  not  audible.  Queer, 
wasn't  it?  Such  funny,  absurd  faces  as  appeared 
to  me,  all  had  something  to  do  with  music,  but, 
for  my  life,  I  cannot  now  imagine  what  it  could 
have  been.  One  in  particular  I  reca!  now.  Noth- 
ing Ijut  a  curly  sort  of  satyr's  head,  with  a  grinning 
face.  But  such  a  grin  !  In  spite  of  all  I  wag  suf- 
fering, enhanced  that  night  by  an  incessant  asth- 
matic cough,  which  deprived  me  of  all  sleep,  that 
grinning  face  set  my  own  risibles  in  motion  and  a 
long  and  hearty  laugh  was  as  good  as  a  bolus,  I've 
no  doubt.  If  I  was  a  sculptor  and  could  "  sculp" 
that  phiz,  as  I  saw  it,  this  should  be  my  epitaph : 
The  Sculptor 

OF 

THE  Grin! 
But  where  am  I  rambling  ;  Forgive  me  all  this 
nonsense — take  it  as  my  apology  for  not  having 
sent  the  "Conclusion  next  week"  in  season,  and 
believe  me  that  you  shall  soon  have  it,  though  not 
quite  yet,  as  in  my  present  state  I  shall  for  some 
days  have  other  fish  to  fry.  Diaeist. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  8,  1854. 

Our  New  Volume. 

1.  Apologetic. — This,  the  first  number  of  our 
third  year,  ought  to  be  a  specimen  number,  extra 
full  of  good  things,  and  all  carefully  considered 
and  arranged.  But  the  pressure  of  a  thousand 
distracting  cares,  both  of  a  business  kind  (the 
editor  being  also  publisher  and  book-keeper)  and 
personal,  have  rendered  this  impossible.  So, 
reader,  you  must  put  up  with  as  accidental,  make- 
shift, every  day  sort  of  a  number  as  we  have  often 
issued.  We  shall  do  better  next  week.  Further 
apology  is  found  below. 

2.  Blowing  the  Trumpet. — The  precedents 
for  this  are  so  abundant  that  a  sober,  self-respect- 
ing man  avoids  it.  But  when  one  has  a  trumpet 
thrust  into  his  hands,  suddenly  and  as  it  were 
providentially,  without  any  seeking  of  his  own, — 
an  instrument  with  no  false  metal  in  its  composi- 
tion, like  this  you  shall  hear  anon — he  surely  has 
a  right  to  blow  it.  JSTay,  the  part  is  obligato.  We 
copy,  therefore,  from  the  daily  papers  of  the  week 
the  following  agreeable  surprise,  by  which  it  seems 
that  there  has  been  a  plot  on  foot,  in  which  our 

*  In  "  Kat«r  Mutt." 


Journal  is  considerably  compromised  ; — a  plot,  in 
which  artists  and  art-lovers  friendly  to  the  Journal 
have  been  acting  without  taking  us  into  council, 
and  which  in  due  course  of  ripening,  probably 
(for  we  are  writing  yesterday  morning)  opened 
out  in  full  flower  last  evening.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  know  enough  of  it  to  name  it  in  our 
last ;  were  only  told  that  kindly  elements  were 
moving,  of  their  own  accord,  in  our  behalf,  and 
that  a  "  masterly  inactivity "  and  childlike  trust 
were  our  whole  duty  in  the  matter.  Next  week 
we  shall  have  to  report  in  full  of  a  Concert  extra- 
ordinaire !  Meanwhile  we  copy  this  by  way  of 
credentials  to  new  readers  into  whose  hands  this 
opening  number  of  a  year  may  chance  to  fall. 

Complimentary  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music. 

It  is  believed  that  a  complimentary  Concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  will  afford  to 
the  lovers  of  Music  in  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  an 
agreeable  opportunity  of  testifying  their  sense  of 
the  very  valuable  services,  which  the  Editor  of 
that  Journal  has  rendered  to  the  musical  cultivation 
of  our  community. 

In  this  belief,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  the  musical  public  to  an 
object  which  they  consider  to  be  eminently  worthy 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
elevation  of  the  public  tastes,  and  who  appreciate 
the  single-minded  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Art, 
and  the  elevated  zeal,  which  have  so  honorably 
distinguished  the  management  of  the  Journal  of 
Music. 

Carl  Bergmann. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
Otto   Dkesel. 
Robert  E.  Apthoep,       Harvard  Mds.  Assoc. 
E.  L.  Benzon,  (H.  W.  Pickering,  Pres.) 

Thos.  G.  Gary,  Abbott  Lawrence, 

Chickering  &  Sons,        H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Ellis  Gray  Loring, 

T.  B.  Curtis,  George  R.  Russell, 

R.  H.  Dana,  George  Ticknor, 

George  Derby,  J.  B.  Upham, 

Sam'l  A.  Eliot,  Sam'l  G.  Ward, 

J.  T.  Fields,  G.  J.  Webb, 

N.  L.  Fkothingham,       R.  C.  Winthrop. 


Psahn  Tunes  Again. 

Dear  Dwight  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  your  paper  from  its  start,  and  have  found  great 
delight,  as  well  as  much  information,  in  so  doing. 
There  have  been,  occasionally,  articles  upon  Amer- 
ican Hymn-tunes,  generally  condemnatory,  and 
others  upon  the  "Choir  Singing"  in  American 
churches,  generally  condemnatory  likewise.  Now 
I  wish  to  inquire  whether  no  .American  has  as  yet 
written  Hymn-tunes  ivorthy  of  being  sung  by  our 
choirs,  and  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
"endure  for  a  while?"  lam  an  ardent  lover  of 
music,  and  take  special  pleasure  in  Church  Music. 
My  taste  is  said  to  be  of  the  severer  sort,  and,  in 
general,  I  agree  with  you,  in  your  criticisms.  But 
yet,  I  must  own,  perhaps  not  to  the  credit  of  my 
musical  taste,  that  I  sometimes  hear  tunes  by 
American  writers  that  please  me,  and  more  than 
that,  move  me  in  that  solemn  way  which  becomes 
the  House  of  the  Lord.     Ajn  I  deceived  ? 

At  the  church  in  which  I  worship,  the  service  is 
opened  with  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  followed, 
after  such  modulation  as  may  be  necessary,  by  a 
Chant  of  some  one  of  the  best  English  composers ; 
or  by  a  concerted  piece  for  four  or  five  voices,  by 
a  first  class  composer.  I  noticed  in  the  choir-books 
an  adaptation  to  English  words  of  the,  "  Mater 
Jlmabilis"  by  Mozart ;  "Inclina  ad  me"  by  Hum- 
mel, "  Et  Incarnatus,"  from  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  &c. 
This  introductory  music  being  ended,  there  follow, 
the  reading  of  a  Psalm — and  a  short  prayer  by  the 
minister.  After  which  the  organist  plays  a  brief 
voluntary,  say  not  over  two  minutes  in  length,  using 
only  the  softer  stops.   Then  come  the  reading  of  the 
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Scriptures  and  the  long  prayer, — a  Hymn  Tune, 
(and  the  selection  is  always  in  good  taste,  an  Eng- 
lish or  German  Choral,  and  sometimes  a  good 
American  Tune, — are  there  not  such?)  The  Ser- 
mon then  succeeds,  occupying  from  25  to  35  min- 
utes ;  another  short  voluntary  on  the  soft  stops, — 
the  second  Hymn-Tune,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Benediction,  and  the  closing  Voluntary. 

Now  this  is  in  a  country  town  twenty-five  miles 
from  Boston,  the  choir  comprising  half-a-dozen 
persons,  besides  the  organist.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  case,  and  how  about  America  Hymn  Tunes? 
Are  there  any  good  one's,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Yours,  K. 

In  answer  to  the  above  (which  certainly  is 
written  in  the  best  spirit)  we  beg  leave  to  disclaim 
all  intention  of  denying,  in  any  of  our  former 
articles,  that  Hymn  tunes  worthy  to  be  sung  in 
public  worship  may  be,  and  have  been  composed, 
and  that  perhaps  frequently,  by  Americans. 
With  our  enormous  productiveness  in  this  line,  with 
the  thousands  of  new  tunes  made  and  published 
almost  yearly,  it  would  be  impossible  that  some 
among  them  should  not  be  excellent  of  their  kind. 
Perhaps  out  of  the  whole  number  one  of  taste 
and  industry  enough  might  cull  a  choice  collection, 
amply  large  and  various  for  all  practical  require- 
ments. We  too  have  had  some  favorites  among 
tunes  written  by  Americans ;  and  in  all  the  choirs, 
where  good  taste  has  a  voice,  there  doubtless  are 
some  well  established  and  enduring  favorites  of 
the  class. 

Good  ones  there  are,  then.  But  "  what  are 
they"  ?  To  this  question  we  care  not  to  make 
too  definite  an  answer.  To  name  some  might  be 
not  quite  just  to  others ;  nor  has  our  familiarity 
with  "such  works  of  late  been  so  large  as  to  en- 
title us  to  make  invidious  distinctions.  Our  cor- 
respondent does  not  take  the  point  of  what  we 
have  from  time  remarked  or  briefly  hinted.  We 
have  not  denied  that  the  multitude  of  trash  may 
contain  some  good  tunes ;  but  we  have  questioned 
the  good  of  such  perpetual  multiplication  of 
pieces,  which  are  confined  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  a  few  of  the  very  plainist,  shortest  types 
of  musical  form.  You  may  vary  these  brief  types 
forever,  and  do  it  ever  so  cleverly,  and  yet  you 
have  produced  nothing  essentially  new  or  more 
interesting  (except  momentarily)  than  the  old; 
you  have  added  nothing  to  the  world's  amount  of 
-real,  vital  musical  creation.  A  Choir  that  has  the 
fifty  or  a  hundred  best  old  chorals  and  hymn- 
tunes,  that  come  up  again  and  again  in  almost 
every  collection  that  is  made  (the  worse  too 
frequently  for  alteration),  has  substantially 
about  all  that  ever  can  be  produced  in  that  form. 
The  type  exhausts  its  reproductive  power.  Possi- 
bly a  psalm-smith  of  to-day  may  forge  out  of  his 
brain  a  tune  or  two  as  good,  intrinsically,  as  any 
old  one  of  the  same  metre  and  same  general  de- 
sign ;  but  then  the  difference  between  them  will 
not  be  so  great,  that  twice  singing  of  one  will  not 
be  quite  as  edifying  as  once  singing  of  the  two. 
We  feel  it  to  be  a  vast  waste  of  musical  vitality 
and  energy  (where  such  exists — too  frequently 
it  is  only  mechanical  cleverness  and  business  en- 
terprise that  takes  the  place  of  musical,  and  mul- 
tiplies its  quasi  musical  products  to  feed  an  arti- 
ficially chafed  consumption) — a  waste  of  musical 
energy,  we  say,  a  thriftless  musical  economy,  to 
spend  so  much  of  it  in  writing  and  circulating 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  psahn-tunes,  where 
a  hundred  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  when  a  tithe 


of  that  activity  and  enterprise  might  publish 
selections  of  the  best  sacred  music,  in  larger 
forms,  and  of  a  more  artistic  type,  from  the 
Masses,  Motets  and  other  Services  of  the  great 
masters,  the  truly  inspired  ones,  and  might  train 
at  least  a  quartet  choir  in  every  church  to  sing 
them  well. 

What  we  want  is  to  escape  smothering  from  this 
wishy-washy  deluge  of  new  or  new-vamped  psal- 
mody— in  which,  depend  upon  it.  Trade  has 
infinitely  more  to  do  than  either  Art  or  Worship. 
Between  true  Art  and  true  Religion  we  believe 
there  ever  did  and  ever  must  and  will  exist  an 
intimate  affinity,  a  bond  of  mutual  necessity. 
Show  me  a  people  filled  and  animated,  cheered 
and  harmonized  and  made  as  it  were  instinctively 
rhythmical  and  graceful  and  respectful,  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  artistic  feeling,  and  you 
show  a  people  who  not  so  much  fear,  as  they 
do,  unprofessingly  perhaps,  love  God.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  would  have  Music  enter  into  the 
public  worship  of  the  people  in  the  forms  that 
are  least  formal,  barren  and  mechanical ;  in  the 
forms  of  beautiful,  inspired,  true  Art. 

The  singing  of  a  hymn  as  a  mere  form  or 
branch  of  a  ritual,  or  as  a  medium  of  conveying, 
a  little  more  systematically  and  pleasingly,  the 
words  and  thoughts  contained  in  some  didactic 
texts  or  verses,  appears  to  us  a  little  matter,  com- 
pared with  music  as  a  branch  of  true  artistic  cul- 
ture, whereby  the  tone  of  one's  whole  life  is 
elevated  to  the  blending  point  with  most  divine 
emotions,  and  one  learns  to  feel  how  in  himself 
and  his  communing  neighbors  this  deadly  divorce 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  may  be  healed. 
It  is  true  enough  that  a  really  artistic  or  art-loving 
people  or  congregation  is  a  rare  thing  and  hardly 
to  be  found ;  about  as  rare  as  a  religious  people 
in  any  practical  and  true  sense.  But  inasmuch 
as  Art  is  one  of  those  divine  gifts  and  influences 
whereby  gross  mortality  is  humanized  and  har- 
monized and  lifted  up  to  holier  delights,  why  shall 
we  not  seek  its  purest  and  largest  presence  and 
participation  in  our  public  religious  exercises  ? 
Why  not  take  the  pains  to  secure  that,  which  we 
now  take  in  keeping  up  such  dull,  cold  shadows 
and  suggestions  of  true  music.  Our  whole  peo- 
ple would  have  more  of  the  artistic  sentiment, 
and  consequently  would  be  less  rude,  less  inhar- 
monious, in  their  lives,  if  they  were  but  familiar- 
ized with  high  Art  in  the  sacred  music  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  doubt  if  any  real  sense  or  love  of 
Art  be  much  awakened  by  the  listening  to  mere 
psalmody  :  —  although  of  course  much  must  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  of  its  performance,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  mode  of  singing  psalms  or 
chorals  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  inspiring, 
solemnizing  and  sublime; — we  mean  the  singing 
of  a  simple,  grand,  time-hallowed  tune,  such  as 
"  Old  Hundredth,"  by  a  united  multitude  of 
voices. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remind  those  who  fancy 
we  wage  war  upon  all  psalm-singing,  of  our 
briefly  sketched  ideal  of  church  music  (not  an 
exclusive  plan  by  any  means)  which  we  offered 
a  few  weeks  since.  While  we  plead  for  more 
artistic  music,  for  Motets,  Masses,  Te  Deums,  &c., 
(and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  include  in  this 
variety  some  of  the  most  expressive  and  artistic 
four-part  hymn-tunes,  which  demand  a  trained 
choir  or  quartet,  and  which  no  lover  of  good 
music  can  help  liking),  we  also  feel  the  need  of 
something   simpler,   shorter,  more   familiar,  and 


within  the  reach  of  all  with  ears  and  voices  at  all 
musical. 

Hence  the  first  feature  in  our  plan  was  chorals, 
simple,  solid,  grand,  and  known  by  everybody, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  be  sung  by  everybody. 
These  should  be  few ;  since  repetition  here  is  no 
monotony ;  a  worshipping  assembly  joins  in  "  Old 
Hundred,"  with  the  same  ever  new  interest  and 
fervor,  that  a  social  circle  breaks  up  with  the  join- 
ing hands  and  "  Auld  lang  Syne."  Musical 
novelty  or  variety  is  not  the  object  here  ;  but  the 
renewal  of  an  inspiring  and  time-hallowed  cus- 
tom. Hence  we  said  that  a  dozen  good  old  tunes 
were  better  than  books-full  of  new  psalmody  ; — 
not  meaning  to  condemn  all  the  new  things  in  this 
shape,  of  course ;  but  sim'ply  to  suggest  that  an 
essential  charm  and  virtue  of  this  branch  of  reli- 
gious music  resides  in  the  very  fact  that  the  tunes 
sung  are  few,  familiar,  oft-repeated,  and  fraught 
with  venerable  associations.  The  older  these 
chorals  the  better ;  for  then  the  sound  thereof 
links  the  present  with  the  earliest  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  inspires  a  feeling  of  the  identity 
and  oneness  of  Humanity  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  its  development  in  history. 

For  Hymn-tunes  of  a  less  plain  and  common 
character,  such  as  require  trained  voices  and  ar- 
tistic taste,  we  would  make  place  in  the  second 
category,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  at 
length.  They  should  be  much  more  select  and 
few,  than  as  now  practiced,  and  they  belong,  if 
anywhere,  to  that  portion  of  the  musical  service, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  a  common  act  of 
worship  in  which  all  the  worshippers  are  actors, 
but  as  a  high  and,  spiritualizing  influence  of  Art 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  listen,  dis- 
posing them  to  holier  moods. 

Thirdly,  we  spoke  of  organ  music.  This,  if  it 
be  true  organ  music,  ministers  to  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  same  way  ;  and  still  better,  since 
it  is  more  impersonal,  less  narrowed  by  the  idea 
of  persons  singing,  or  of  thoughts  and  statements 
sung.  Pure  instrumental  music  always  gains  up- 
on the  preferences  of  those  in  whom  a  real  love 
of  music  is  awakened.  Of  course  an  orchestra 
might  render  a  like  service,  were  it  not  attended 
with  such  difficulties  as  to  make  it  impracticable, 
except  in  the  case  of  great  religious  festivals  ;  of 
which  our  oratorios  suggest  a  type. 

In  one  word,  then,  our  whole  complaint  has 
been  against  this  indefinite,  enormous  multiplying 
and  trading  upon  new  variations  of  the  plain  and 
simple  type  of  psalm-tunes.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  discredit  any  musical  enterprise  be- 
cause it  is  American.  We  only  say  that  in  this 
particular  line  the  work  is  overdone;  we  (the 
people)  are  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  those 
who  come  to  help  us ;  new  psalm-books  come  as 
thick  as  travelling  book  agents,  who  besiege  our 
doors  until  we  rote  all  literature  a  nuisance.  And 
we  protest,  the  writing  of  a  psalm-tune  or  a  book 
full  of  them,  does  not  constitute  a  person  a  Com- 
poser. 

At  the  same  time  we  desire  to  say  that  we  fully 
appreciate  and  gratefully  esteem  the  services 
which  have  been  rendered  to  the  popular  cause  of 
music  in  this  country  by  the  labors  of  many  of 
these  same  men  as  teachers  of  singing,  and  of  the 
rudiments  of  musical  knowledge,|to  the  masses. 
We  can  go  almost  as  far  as  the  New  York  Musical 
Eeview  in  our  sense  of  the  value  of  the  old  Acad- 
emy of  Music  enterprise  in  Boston,  and  the  impe- 
tus imparted  by  conventions,  and  above  all  by  the 
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introduction  of  music  into  the  public  schools.  All 
honor  to  those  who  have  done  this.  But  this  was 
not  the  source  to  look  to  for  the  inspiring  exam- 
ples of  high  Art.  This  movement  was  the  peo- 
ple's aspiration  towards  Music ;  and  these  men 
were  the  people's  leaders,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
in  that  movement.  The  masters  and  sources  and 
models  of  high  Art  in  music  were  to  be  sought  in 
other  quarters.     Honor  to  each  after  his  kind. 


Credits.  We  have  received  the  following, 
which  touches  certainly  a  delicate  point  in  the 
mysteries  of  editing : 

Boston,  March  27th. 

Dear  Sir  : — Without  accusing  you  of  the  injustice  to 
other  papers  which  you  seem  to  suffer  from  them,  might 
it  not  in  some  cases  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  from  what  foreign  paper  articles  in  your  .Journal 
are  sometimes  taken  ?  as  on  March  18th  that  very  inter- 
esting article  on  "  Aois  and  Galatea  "  is  credited  only  to 
"  a  Loudon  paper."  Did  you  see  what  the  Illustrated 
News  said  about  that  performance  ?  It  struck  me  as  of 
interest.  Why  could  not  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  foreign  critics  ?  All  one  knows  is  that  Chorley 
writes  for  the  AtheiKsum.  And  Ft^tis — sometimes  we 
know  what  he  writes.  But  the  origin  of  my  complaint 
dates  back  to  last  summer,  when  I  was  out  of  town  and 
had  no  paper  but  yours,  consequently  no  access  to  Lon- 
don papers ;  and  when  your  resume  of  foreign  news  was 
the  most  of  interest  that  you  had  to  offer.  For  I  like 
to  connect  opinions  with  some  sort  of  a  substratum, 
some  hypothesis  or  other,  if  not  a  man,  at  least  the 
name  of  the  paper  he  writes  for.  But  this  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  coming  too  from  a  constant  and  sympathizing 

Eeadee. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  we  make  it  a  point 
scrupulously  to  give  credit  for  articles  we  copy, 
when  we  know  whom  or  what  to  credit.  In  the 
matter  of  foreign — we  mean  English — musical 
criticism,  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  us  to 
ascertain  this.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
"  Aois  and  Galatea"  piece.  We  found  it  in  the 
London  Musical  World,  where  articles  continual- 
ly appear  in  that  peculiar  type,  which  indicates 
that  they  are  borrowed,  while  the  source  is  not 
declared.  We  have  often  found  in  that  paper 
articles  in  leaded  editorial  type,  identical  with 
those  on  the  same  subjects  in  the  Times,  or  certain 
other  London  papers.  Part  of  the  secret  is  ex- 
plained, if  what  we  hear  be  true,  that  Davidson 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Times,  is  also  editor  of 
the  Musical  World.  But  many  a  paragraph 
which  one  must  transfer  to  his  columns,  to  keep 
up  a  running  resume  of  news,  is  found  in  such 
shape  as  shows  that  it  has  been  passed  round 
abroad  some  time  as  common  property. 

We  hope  some  day  to  gratify  our  "  Eeader's  " 
curiosity  about  the  foreign  critics,  but  prefer  to 
wait  until  our  own  information  is  a  little  more 
complete.  As  for  the  London  Musical  World, 
we  never  should  have  thought  of  complaining  had 
it  only  borrowed  our  selections  ;  since  for  them  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  demand  credit.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  the  last  three  or  four  nnm- 
bers  of  the  World  have  afforded  no  such  cause  of 
complaint.  As  for  the  Mendelssohn  biography, 
■which  we  have  been  copying  from  it  without 
knowing  whom  to  credit,  read  the  last  paragraph 
of  to-day's  "  From  my  Diary." 
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A  Double  Feast  of  Beethoven. — Surely 
there  is  some  enthusiasm  hereabouts  for  the  music 
of  this  great  master,  and  some  pretty  energetic 
study  to  appreciate  it,  judging  from  the  following 
programme  sent  us  by  a  correspondent.    It  was 


performed,  he  says,  last  week  by  ladies  in  Dor- 
chester, in  a  private  social  circle,  we  presume), 
"  on  the  occasion  of  Beethoven's  birth-day."  But 
as  all  the  biographies  represent  that  Beethoven 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  December,  1770,  either 
our  correspondent  or  the  Beethoven-worshipping 
young  ladies  must  have  opened  at  the  wrong  page 
of  their  calendar  of  saints.  But  dates  apart,  such 
a  Beethoven  festival  and  such  a  programme  show 
an  earnest  pursuit  of  the  best  musical  culture, 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
it.  There  were  two  concerts,  one  in  the  after- 
noon and  one  in  the  evening ;  and  all  the  pieces 
played  or  sung  were  compositions  of  Beethoven. 
Was  ever  such  a  quantity  of  his  music  brought 
together  upon  one  occasion  ?  Think  of  ten 
sonatas,  or  pieces  in  sonata  form,  in  one  day! 
We  are  told  that  they  were  listened  to  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  some  of  the  "  appreciative  few." 
Friend  Fry  would  have  a  chance  to  write  his 
fastest,  could  he  find  such  a  company.  We  pre- 
sume we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  names : — 
suffice  it  to  say  that  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Fries,  in  the  violin  sonatas),  they  were  all  ama- 
teurs, and,  judging  by  the  continual  recurrence  of 
two  patronymics,  all  daughters  of  two  neighbor- 
ing families. 

Programme  of  our  Beethoven  Festival,  Thursday 
Afternoon  and  Evening,  March  30th,  1854. 

AETEENOON  CONOERT. 

PART    FIRST. 

1.  Sonata,  with  Funeral  March. 

2.  Songs.    No.  4and  5,  "  An  die  feme  Geliebte." 

3.  Eighth  Symphony  in  F,  for  four  hands. 

4.  Song  :  The  Quail. 

PART  SECOND. 

5.  Sonata  Pathetique. 

6.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  for  piano  and  Tiolin. 

7.  Song  from  "Fidelio." 

8.  Sonata  for  four  hands  in  F  minor. 

EVENINS  CONCERT. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  Sonata  in  E  flat  for  yiolin  and  piano. 

2.  Song :  "  An  die  feme  Geliebte,"  No.  1. 

3.  Sonata  for  four  hands  in  D, 

4.  Septet  in  E  flat,  for  four  hands. 

5.  Song  ;  "  Adelaide." 

6.  Andante  from  the  5th  Symphony. 

PART  SECOND. 

7.  Sonata  in  F,  for  piano  and  violin. 

8.  Songs:  "  An  die  feme  Geliebte,"  Nos.  2  and  3. 

9.  Andante,  from  the  7th  Symphony. 

10.  Song:  "  Au  die  feme  Geliebte,"  No.  6. 

11.  Sonatina  in  F,  4  hands. 

12.  Grand  Sonata  in  A,  for  piano  and  Tiolin. 


Germania  Concerts. 

The  Public  Kehearsals  of  Saturday  and  Wed- 
nesday last  were  very  full  and  very  satisfactory. 
At  the  former  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian "  Sym- 
phony, in  A  major,  was  performed ;  and  at  the 
latter  the  glorious  symphony  of  Franz  Schubert 
once  more  ;  also  the  Overture  to  "  William  Tell," 
the  Casta  Diva  by  Miss  Lehmann,  &c.  &c. — 
This  afternoon  we  are  to  have  the  last  Rehearsal ; 
and  this  evening  the  Gekmania  takes  its  final 
"  Farewell,"  for  the  present  year,  at  all  events. 
The  programme,  as  it  now  last  stands  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  after  some  altering  and  re- 
altering,  is  good  enough  for  anybody ;  and  is 
made  up  of  the  more  familiar  grand  things,  such 
as  the  glorious  old  C  minor  symphony ;  the 
"  Hallelujah "  chorus,  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society  ;  choruses  and  songs  (by  Miss 
Lehmann)  from  "  Elijah ;"  and  the  now  favor- 
ite overture  to  Tannhauser.  Mr.  Heller,  too, 
will  play,  and  Carl  Zeerahn  will  produce  one 
of  his  tasteful  solos  for  the  flute. 

Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight; 
and  there  will  doubtless  be  such  eagerness  to 
catch  the  last  strains  of  the  Germanians,  that  one 
must  go  early  to  secure  a  seat. 


II^="  Notice.  In  attempting  to  make  up  sets  of 
the  Journal  for  binding,  we  find  that  our  supply  of 
Nos.  22  and  23  of  Vol.  II.,  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill,  and 
No.  25  of  Vol.  IV.,  has  run  out.  Persons  having 
copies  of  those  numbers,  which  they  do  not  care  to 
keep,  will  do  us  a  great  favor  hy  sending  them  to 
this  ofEce. 

i[  a  i)  t  r  1 1  s  e  in  c  n  t  s . 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL. 


f  I],e  iwiKania  ilasiral  ^m\i, 

WILL  GIVE  THEIR 

FAREWELL     CONCERT, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  April  Stli, 

ASSISTED    BY  THE 

IIIENDELSSOHI  CHORAL  SOCIETY, 

MLLE.  CAKOLINE  LEHMANN, 

AND  BY 

MR.  ROBERT  HELLER. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  op.  67,  (by 

general  desire,) Beethoven. 

Allegro  molto. — Andante. — Scherzo. — Allegro,  Finale. 

2.  Aria  from  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel," 

Mendels.'iohn . 
Sung  hy  Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann. 

Succeeded  hy  the  Chorus  from  the  same  Oratorio, 
"  Be  not  afraid." 

Sung  hy  the  Mjendelssohn  Choral  Society. 

Part  II. 

3.  Grand  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser,"  (hy  general  desire,) 

Wagner. 

4.  Solo  for  Flute,  (first  time.) 

Composed  and  performed  hy  Carl  Zerrahn. 

5.  Chorus,  "  He,  watching  over  Israel,"  from  the  Ora- 

torio of  Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Sung  hy  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society. 

6.  Fantasia  for  Piano  : 

Composed  and  performed  hy  Robert  Heller. 

7.  Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  "  Messiah," Handel. 

Sung  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society, 

DCF^Doors  open  at  7.    Concert  to  commence  at  1%. 

[CT^Single  tickets,  50  cents.  For  sale  at  E.  H.  Wade's  only, 
and  at  the  Door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

Grateful  for  the  liberal  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  per- 
formances of  the  Germanians  on  former  occasions,  they  tender 
their  sincere  thanks  to  their  many  friends,  and  ask  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  favor. 

[D^The  LAST  PUBLIC  REHEARSAL  of 
the  season  will  take  place  this  (SATURDAY) 
Afternoon,  commencing  at  3  o'clock. 

GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS. 

In   coui'se   of   Publication:    Several   lumbers 
already  Issued, 

GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS :  A  Selection 
from  the  Classical  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoveh,  &c.  &c.  Easily  arranged  and  fingered,  by  Thomab 
Baker. 

Opinions  ofilie  English  Press, 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  Teachers  of  the 
Piano-Forte.  The  desired  object  is  obtained  in  a  manner  truly 
pleasing  to  the  pupil ;  and  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Baker's  version 
of  the  Great  Masters,  that  which  was  an  irksome,  will  become 
a  delightful  task."^£ra. 

"  As  an  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  work,  we 
know  of  no  publication  that  can  surpass  it. "—-S^'i.'i^oZ  Mercury. 

"  The  idea  of  this  work  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  equally  so.  It  will 
be  of  great  use  to  teachers." — Sunday  Times. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  work,  which  from  the 
rapid  improvement  and  pleasing  practice  it  is  likely  to  impart 
to  tyros,  we  expect  will  prove  a  boon  to  both  Master  and 
Pupil." — Midland  Counties''  Herald. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Oitson,  115  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Book  for  your  use,  entitled 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

A  complete  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Families,  and  Social  Gatherings. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 
Professor  of  Music  in  Charlestown  Female  Seminary. 

We  believe  that  upon  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Music  and  Hymns  for 
Children  ever  published. 

PRICE  FIFXEEN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED. 


Aprl    6t 


JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 


Publishers,  Boston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


j-o^  i»n.3:Kr'3?iKr<3i-, 

In  all  its  various  branoh.es, 

KTEATLT   AND    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

®ffut  Soutttal  of  JHusif,  No.  21  Stl&ool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmansliip, 
may  be  seen  at  his  oifice. 

D::?- MUSIC   prepared  for   Stereotyping. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
Mo.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  StB.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 

SOPRANO  AND  BASS. 

A  good  Soprano  and  Bass  are  desirous  of  making  an  engage- 
ment with  some  Church  Society.  Are  well  acquainted 
with  all  styles  of  Church  Music.  Inquire  of  the  Editor  of  this 
paper.  Apr  1    3t 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Gkat's  Block,  corner  ofWashington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References, 

Messrs.  CHicKERiNa,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PUBLIC  REHEARSALS. 

THE   GEEMANIA   MUSICAL   SOCIETY  will  give   Potlio 
Rehearsals  at  the  Bt.stcm  Music  Hall  every  WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON,  at  3  o'clock,  commencing  Oct.  26. 
The  full  Orchestra  will  perform  at  the  Rehearsals. 
Admission  : — Packages  containing  eight  tickets  $1,  to  be  had 
at  the  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door.    Single  tickets  25  cents. 
Oct  29 

PIANIST  AKD  TEACHER  OF  KTJSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
R£ED  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Keferekces  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FREBERIC    RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  {United 
States  HotelJ,  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  "Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Soothard. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pratt. 

George  P.  Keed  So  Co.,  Publishers, 
noy  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

PIAKO-FORTE  17iiSTIlllCT10i?4. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,  (rrom  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Diison,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  "Waslilngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTER  AMD  DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PADSITING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*»*    Wedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
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GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  lOTSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assist-ance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  vohime  of  about  90O  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  SCIEISTOE  OE  MUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  oa  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  ;md  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  Is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difBculty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be $4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  by 'all  the  book  and  music  dealers  iu  the 
country.  2m  Peb.  11. 

.      F.  F.  MtiLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

iiTtf 

A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  Eor  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  of&ce.  March  11  3  m. 

MUe.  GABEIELIE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAT  BE  ADDEESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  56    SUMMER    STREET. 


MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  S30  to  $G0. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  he  addressed  at  the 
IViNTHROP  House.     Terms : — ffiSO  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  9530  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Nov.  12,  tf 

HEi;¥S'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

diamliers,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.     None  others  wiU  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GTJITAFtS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

■XT-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

AGEKT3  FOR 

Lighte,  Kewton  &o  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Ballet,  Davis  &/  Co.'s  do.       Soston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

THE  subscribers  having  formed  a  Copartnership  under  the 
name  of  ClIIOKERING  &  SONS,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Piano-Porte  Business,  trust  by  their  atten- 
tion and  promptness  to  merit  the  patronage  heretofore  extended 
to  the  late  Jonas  Chickering. 

THO'S  F.  CEICKERTNO, 
CHA'S  F.  CMICKERING, 
Dec.  24.  GEO.  H.  CHICKERING. 


J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 


MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

3  geneca  St.,  corner  Harrisoi&  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c, 
Boston,  April  23.  Sm 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

Oei'maraJSL  Sei'enaiile  Ssmd. 

THE  SERVICES  OE  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
ii  14  tf  80  Fayette  Street. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEB     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "Wasliinstoii  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  3m 

This  Day  PuhUsJied, — March  11th. 

The  best   Primary  Boole  on    Tl&oroag^in    Bass 
ever  issued. 

riKST  STEPS  IN  THOROUGH  BASS, 

IN   TWELVE  FAMILIAR  LESSONS,   ARRANGED  IN  THE 
DIALOGUE  FORM.    BY  A  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC. 

The  mode  of  instruction  carried  out  in  tbis  work  has  by 
positiye  experience  proved  efficacious  in  imparting  to  a  pupil 
of  ten  years  of  a;;e,  as  also  to  any  one  who  may  be  iffnoraut  of 
the  subject,  correct  ideas  of  the  abstruse  science  of  Thorough 
Bass.  "  The  progress  made  by  those  who  have  learned  Tho- 
rough Bats  in  this  manner,"  say  the  author,  "has  been  so 
rapid  (I  had  almost  said  astonishing,)  that  I  have  been  urged 
to  communicate  my  method  of  teaching  it  to  the  public,  by 
many  good  judges  who  have  witnessed  its  effects  with  surprise  ; 
and  though  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  assertion  introduced 
into  prefaces  as  the  names  of  the  publishers  are  inserted  in  title 
pages,  it  happens.  In  this  instance,  to  be  literally  true." 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Was/im^ton  St. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  WORK. 

A  PRACTICAL  tEXT-BOOK  OF  MUSIC, 
AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

AET  OF  PLAYING  THE  PIAKO-FOETE, 
BY  EDWARD  B.  OLIVER. 

Price  50  cents.  Just  Published  and  for  sale  by 

Olivei'  Ditson,  115  Washington  St., 
T.  T.  Barker,  881  Washington  St.,  C.  C.  Clapp  &  Co.,  69  Court 
St.,  and  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Pianos  and  BleBoficoMS  to  tiCt. 
OLIVER  DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,    115  IVasIiingtou   St.,    Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIBE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEQOKT   OF 

THE    PILGRim^S    I^ROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  hy  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonlals  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE\rBTT,  Fublislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onlz  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  I'rames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Hot.  12. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    APRIL    15,    1854. 


NO.  2. 


iinigljf  0  ^nurtial  nf  Mm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  part5  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5-  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  j  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  Trench  writers  upon. 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &e. 

D:^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  year. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 
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Bach,  and  Beethoven  in  his  Later  Works. 

[We  translate  the  following  extrast  from  an  able  and 
instructive  criticism  npon  Richard  Wagner,  which  runs 
through  several  numbers  of  the  Leipsio  Neue,  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musih.^ 

This  absolutism,  which  oversteps  the  laws  of 
euphony,  is  of  older  origin  than  Wagner.  Traces 
of  it,  naturally  in  another  sense  than  his,  are 
found  in  Bach  and  Beethoven. 

To  Bach's  active  spirit,  motion,  progress,  with- 
out ceasing,  are  the  first  essential.  In  his  poly- 
phonic zeal,  in  the  struggle  always  to  surpass 


himself  in  his  combinations,  he  does  not  shrink 
from  obscurities,  from  deformities  in  details ;  his 
whole  manner  on  the  contrary  has  something 
domineering  and  despotic ;  he  sacrifices  euphony, 
which  presupposes  simple  phrasing,  uniform  pro- 
gression, transparency  in  details,  to  logical  con- 
sistency in  the  movement  of  the  voices.  He  ad- 
heres to  his  system ;  his  obscurities  proceed  from 
his  method,  from  methodical  fanaticism,  which 
with  him,  to  be  sure,  never  congeals  into  a  mere 
formalism,  but  is  coupled  with  a  naive  joy  in  the 
exhaustless  wealth  which  harmony  offers  to  the 
combining  mind.  Bach  as  a  musician  is  essen- 
tially orthodox ;  he  cleaves  to  his  system  as  close- 
ly as  to  his  dogmas,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
escaping  certain  hardnesses.  This  system  seldom 
allows  him  to  attain  to  a  melodious  flow :  the 
moment  that  his  feeling  takes  a  freer,  mightier 
movement,  in  steps  his  religious  and  musi- 
cal orthodoxy  and  leads  him  back  into  the 
old  track.  In  his  limited  domain,  however,  he 
burrows  long  and  deep ;  his  mystic  feeling,  con- 
fined within  those  methodical  bounds,  dares  ev- 
ery thing  within  those  bounds,  goes  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limits  of  the  possible  and  farther  still, 
and  often  enough  calls  in  question — in  majorem 
Dei  ghriam — even  clearness,  comprehensibleness 
and  euphony.  But  with  all  this  transcendental 
boldness  and  excess  in  detail,  he  preserves 
measure  and  proportion  in  the  whole.  Although 
he  is  particularly  prone  to  harmonic  complica- 
tions, yet  he  keeps  mainly  to  the  original  key 
and  only  opens  communication  with  its  related 
spheres.  Perfectly  consistent,  his  plain,  straight 
forward,  thoroughly  religious  nature  conceals  no 
great  antagonisms,  to  urge  him  to  great  progress ; 
necessarily  his  whole  tone  of  feeling  leads  him  to 
monotony. 

Beethoven,  on  the  contrary,  is  by  the  whole 
force  of  his  nature  the  man  of  contrasts.  He 
does  not  deal  with  heaven  and  hell  alone,  in  a 
dogmatic  sense ;  he  draws  aU  human  nature,  with 
all  its  contradictions,  into  his  artistic  dotnain.  He 
first  attaches  himself  to  the  clear  forms  of  Mo- 
zart, but  quickly  lifts  himself  to  a  state  of  self- 
sufficiency,  without  immediately  renouncing 
and  clear,  smooth  rounding  oQ'  of  forms ;  but 
now  he  strides  on  farther  and  farther,  until  he 
oversteps  the  bounds  not  only  of  his  own  endow- 
ments, but  even  of  the  art  itself.  Even  his  later 
works  have  the  purest  and  grandest  intentions ; 
their  ground  plans  as  wholes  make  it  impossible  to 
mistake  this ;  but  more  and  more  we  see  depart  from 


him  the  power  of  carrying  them  through  in  de- 
tail with  the  old  artistic  love  and  freedom,  of 
mastering  and  controlling  the  design  he  sets  be- 
fore himself.  Here  he  develops  in  his  contra- 
puntal forms  a  similar  wilfulness  to  Wagner's  in 
his  harmonic  progressions ;  the  individual  parts 
acquire  a  painful  self-sufficiency ;  the  master  can 
no  longer  lay  the  spirits  he  has  conjured  up ;  he 
stands  there  terrified  before  them.  Does  he  fancy 
he  has  mastered  them,  immediately  there  cry  out 
strange  and  treacherous  voices  from  the  midst; 
the  combination  hurries  him  away,  till  frequent- 
ly a  Babylonian  confusion  of  tongues  arises, 
huge,  colossal,  but  deafening.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
always  the  genial  Beethoven,  who  pursues  this 
disorderly  course ;  flashes  of  his  spirit  lighten 
through  the  clouds:  but  that  makes  the  whole 
only  the  more  strange  and  spectral. 

It  is  de  bon  ton  to  find  Beethoven  greatest 
in  these  works.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  there 
is  a  grandeur  in  their  dimensions ;  that  there  is 
no  disputing  their  originality;  that  they  possess 
all  the  charm,  all  the  exciting  property  of  the 
mysterious.  But  he  who  measures  them  impar- 
tially with  Beethoven's  own  earlier  works,  who 
does  not  isolate  them,  but  considers  them  as  mo- 
ments in  his  development,  will  find  the  mystery 
solved.  They  are  the  effusions  (to  be  received 
■with  fondest  revereijce  and  sympathy)  of  a 
great  genius  unhappy  and  thoroughly  out  of 
tune :  the  communications  of  a  sick  man,  who 
wrestles  against  sickness  with  a  giant's  strength, 
but  must  succumb  to  it.  In  this  way  we  sympa- 
thize even  with  their  whimsical  humors  and  ex- 
travaganzas ;  are  in  raptures  to  come  upon  traces 
of  the  old  power,  which  still  knows  how  to  create 
the  measured  and  clear  form ;  but  we  lament  that 
this  power  does  not  hold  out,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
clouds  of  sick  despondency  that  hang  about  him  ; 
that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  fulfil  the  anticipations 
with  which  it  hurries  us  away.  As  models  of 
Art,  as  indications  of  the  true  direction  Art 
should  enter,  we  cannot  regard  them.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  Beethoven,  that  Music,  that  the  power 
and  the  necessity  of  expressing  himself  with  its 
limited  means,  should  make  him  happy  and  un- 
happy. In  his  last  works  he  flung  out  to  the 
world  his  manifestoes  of  love  and  hate,  pressed 
from  him  by  an  infinitely  mournful  lot.  It  was 
no  longer  the  cheerful,  beneficent  ministry  of 
Art,  that  inspired  him,  and  in  creating  set  him 
free ;  it  was  the  struggle  with  an  overpowering, 
smothering  fate,  that  wrung  these  products  from 
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him.  The  simple  fact  of  his  deafness  solves  the 
riddle ;  it  explains  not  only  his  unheard  of  effects 
of  sound,  but  his  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
detail,  his  indifference  to  the  rounding  off  of  the 
individual  tone-forms,  and  to  the  conveniences  of 
technical  execution.  This  last  especially  is  char- 
acteristic here.  Beethoven  sought,  as  the  imme- 
diate end,  to  satisfy  his  own  needs  and  fantasies, 
and  in  so  doing  undertook  to  strive  against  the  na- 
ture of  things. 

All  this  only  shows  an  insufEciency  in  these 
■works.  We  shall  again  be  met  with  their  alleged 
"  depth."  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  we  do  not 
recognize  it  in  the  established  sense,  especially 
for  music.  You  may  assume  some  thought  as  the 
germ  of  the  Ninth  Somphony ;  you  may  call  the 
whole  organic  structure  of  that  grand  work  an 
intellectual  one:  still  the  artistic  execution  of  the 
same  appeals  only  to  the  feeling  and  the  imagin- 
ation, and  mocks  at  all  your  attempts  to  trace  a 
logical  connection.  If  you  talk  to  us  about  an 
incomprehensible  depth  of  feeling,  we  reply,  the 
deepest  feeling  in  its  very  nature  necessarily 
strives  after  the  simplest,  purest  form,  does  away 
the  contrasts  in  itself,  and  will  not  leave  them 
standing  side  by  side.  If  you  justify  those  de- 
formities by  the  sublimity  of  their  intentions,  we 
reply  that  Art  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that. 
The  productive  faculty  ought  to  possess  the  power 
to  clothe  the  intention  with  the  complete  and 
perfectly  clear  form,  that  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  artistic  material.  In  any  case  ob- 
scurity and  mystery  are  not  a  depth  which  one 
should  praise,  at  least  in  Art,  which  should  pro- 
ceed from  spiritual  freedom  and  operate  again  on 
that: — we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  vague 
presentiments,  where  we  have  a  claim  to  the 
most  immediate  and  vital  certainty. 

Frankly  we  must  say,  that  people  are  only  in 
the  habit  of  talking  about  "deep"  music,  when 
they  feel  a  disproportion  between  what  is  actually 
expressed  and  what  is  intended.  Hearers  are 
modest  enough,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  estab- 
lished name,  to  seek  in  themselves  the  insuffi- 
ciency that  really  resides  in  the  work.  If  they 
do  not  succeed  in  their  most  strenuous  attempts 
to  "  orient  "  themselves  completely,  if  their  ear 
cannot  always  follow  a  great  master's  combina- 
tions, then  they  console  themselves  with  "  deep." 
Accordingly  Mozart,  to  whom  no  one  will  deny 
depth  of  feeling,  is  not  counted  among  deep 
musicians, — naturally,  because  he  never  under- 
takes more  than  he  can  actually  accomplish.  On 
the  other  hand  Bach  and  Beethoven  have  earned 
this  praise,  chiefly  through  that  absolutism  of 
theirs  which  we  have  just  described: — the  aim- 
lessness  of  their  formations,  the  monotony  of  the 
former,  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  the  latter  mislead 
one  to  the  assumption  that  with  them  too  music 
was  a  means  to  an  end,  that  they  had  to  do  with 
some  design  beyond  the  music,  which  eluded 
direct  representation.  But  failing,  spite  of  every 
effort,  to  identify  this  with  certainty,  such  hearers 
'  fall  back  on  the  modest  ground  aforesaid.  Mod- 
est indeed !  but  it  alas  I  soon  turns  to  arrogance 
towards  all  those  who  do  not  unconditionally  con- 
form to  the  dogma  of  "depth" — on  all  such  it 
looks  down  with  great  contempt,  as  on  the  unin- 
itiated. 

[The  writer  proceeds  to  trace  the  influence  of  this 
absolutism,  in  the  works  of  Wagner,  Schumann,  Franz, 
and  others  of  the  new  German  school.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, make  further  extracts. — Ed.] 


"The  Messiah"  and  "The  Creation." 

[From  the  Dial,  1840.] 

Handel  seems  to  have  monopolized  the  one  sub- 
ject for  an  Oratorio,  Humanity's  anticipation  of  its 
Messiah.  This  properly  is  the  one  theme  of  all 
pure  music ;  this  is  the  mysterious  promise  %vhich 
it  whispers ;  this  the  hope  with  which  it  fills  us 
as  its  tones  seem  to  fall  from  the  blue  sky,  or  to 
exhale  through  the  earth's  pores  from  its  secret, 
divine  fountains.  Music  is  the  aspiration,  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart  to  the  Infinite.  It  is  the 
prayer  of  faith,  which  has  no  fear,  no  weakness 
in  it.  It  delivers  us  from  our  actual  bondage  ;  it 
buoys  us  up  above  our  accidents,  and  wafts  us  on 
waves  of  melody  to  the  heart's  ideal  home.  This 
longing  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  permanent  fact  of 
human  life,  and  with  which  all  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize, has  received  its  most  perfect  historical 
form  in  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messiah. 
The  prediction  and  coming  of  Jesus  stand  as  a 
type  forever  of  the  divine  restlessness,  the  pro- 
phetic yearning  of  the  heart  of  humanity.  Has 
any  poet  found  words  for  this  feeling  to  match  with 
those  of  the  Psalmist  and  prophets  of  old  ?  With 
wonderful  judgment  Handel  culled  out  the  noblest 
of  those  grand  sentences,  and  constructed  them 
into  a  complete  and  epic  unity.  They  are  almost 
the  only  words  we  know,  which  do  not  limit  the 
free,  world-permeating,  ever-shifting.  Protean 
genius  of  music.  Words,  the  language  of  thoughts, 
are  too  definite,  and  clip  the  wings  and  clog  the 
graceful  movements  of  this  unresting  spirit :  she 
chants  forgetfulness  of  limits,  and  charms  us  along 
with  her  to  the  Infinite;  she  loves  to  wander 
through  the  vague  immense,  and  seems  every- 
where at  once  ;  then  only  is  she  beautiful.  With 
the  growth  of  the  musical  taste,  therefore,  one 
acquires  a  more  and  more  decided  preference  for 
instrumental  music  rather  than  song  ;  music  pure, 
rather  than  music  wedded  with  another  art,  which 
never  can  be  quite  congenial.  We  prefer  a  Bee- 
thoven's Symphony  to  anything  ever  sung,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Handel's  Messiah.  In 
that  the  words  seem  one  with  the  music, — as  eter- 
nal, as  sublime,  as  universal  and  impersonal. 
They  set  no  Hmit  to  the  music,  but  contain  in 
themselves  seeds  of  inexhaustible  harmonies  and 
melodies.  We  could  not  spare  a  word,  or  suffer 
any  change.  "  The  Messiah  "  always  must  have 
meaning  to  all  men,  it  is  so  impersonal.  Its 
choruses  are  the  voice  of  all  humanity.  Its  songs 
are  the  communion  of  the  solitary  soul  with  the 
Infinite.  But  there  is  no  Duet  or  Trio  in  it,  no 
talking  of  individual  with  individual.  Either  it  is 
the  sublime  of  the  soul  merged  in  the  multitude, 
or  it  is  the  sublime  of  the  soul  alone  with  God. 
And  then  its  depth  of  sadness ! — from  such  depths 
alone  could  roll  those  mighty  ocean  choruses  of 
triumph,  the  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus,  the  "  Wonder- 
ful "  chorus,  and  "  Worthy  the  Lamb."  "  The 
Messiah  "  will  always  stand,  in  its  stern  simplicity, 
as  one  of  the  adopted  of  Nature. 

How  different  "  The  Creation  !"  We  are  in 
another  element,  with  another  man,  with  Haydn, 
that  sunny,  genial,  busy  nature.  If  with  Handel 
all  is  unity,  grandeur,  bold  simplicity,  universality ; 
here  all  is  variety,  individuality,  profusion  of  de- 
tail. If  with  Handel  it  is  aspiration  to  the  Un- 
known, here  it  is  description  of  the  Known.  If 
one  forebodes  another  world,  the  other  lovingly 
reflects  the  hues  of  this  world.  Handel  with  bold 
hand  sketches  gigantic  shadows,  which  lose  them- 
selves in  infinite  space.  With  Haydn  everything 
is  happily  planned  within  the  limits  of  certainty, 
and  conscientiously  and  gracefully  finished.  It  is 
the  perfection  of  art.  A  work  of  Haydn's  is  a 
Grecian  temple  ;  there  it  stands,  complete  in  itself 
and  fully  executed,  and  suggests  no  more.  A 
work  of  Handel's,  (still  more  of  Beethoven's)  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  which  seems  never  finished,  but 
becoming,  growing,  yearning  and  striving  upwards; 
the  beginning  only  of  a  boundless  plan,  whose 
consummation  is  in  another  world.  We  enjoy 
with  Haydn  the  serene  pleasure  of  doing  things, 
the  ever  fresh  surprise  of  accomplishment.  With 
him  we  round  off  and  finish  one  thing  after  an- 
other, and  look  upon  it  and  pronounce  it  good  ; 
but  we  do  not  lift  our  eyes  away  and  yearn  for 
what  is  beyond.     Constant,  cheerful  activity  was 


the  element  of  Haydn.  Hence  the  Creation  was 
the  very  subject  for  the  man ;  his  whole  nature 
chose  it  for  him.  In  "  The  Creation  "  the  instru- 
mental accompaniments  are  prominent,  and  the 
voices  secondary.  The  orchestra  weaves  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  voices  but  hint  its  meaning.  Literal 
description  of  nature  is  carried  even  too  far  in  it. 
Beautiful  and  surprising  as  those  imitations  are,  of 
Chaos,  and  the  birth  of  Light,  and  rolling  ocean, 
and  smooth  meadows,  and  brooks,  and  birds,  and 
breezes,  monsters  of  the  deep  and  of  the  forest, 
and  insects  sparkling  like  gold  dust  in  the  sunny 
air, — yet  often  they  seem  too  mechanical  and 
curious,  and  out  of  the  province  of  Art,  which 
should  breathe  the  pervading  spirit  of  Nature,  as 
a  whole,  and  not  copy  too  carefully  the  things 
that  are  in  it.  Whoever  has  studied  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  or  the  Pastoral  Sonata  of  Beethoven, 
will  feel  the  difference  between  music  which  flows 
from  a  common  consciousness  (as  it  were)  with 
Nature,  and  the  music  which  only  copies,  from 
without,  her  single  features.  These  pieces  bring 
all  summer  sensations  over  you,  but  they  do  not 
let  you  identify  a  note  or  a  passage  as  standing  for 
a  stream,  or  a  bird.  They  do  not  say :  look  at 
this  or  that,  now  imagine  nightingales,  now  thun- 
der, now  mountains,  and  now  sun-spots  chasing 
shadows ;  but  they  make  you  feel  as  you  would  if 
you  were  lying  on  a  grassy  slope  in  a  summer's 
afternoon,  with  the  melancholy  leisure  of  a  shep- 
herd swain,  and  these  things  all  around  you  with- 
out your  noticing  them.  Haydn  paints  you  this 
or  that  by  means  of  various  qualities  and  combi- 
nations of  tone,  and  various  movements;  with 
wonderful  success  he  calls  up  images ;  you  admire 
the  ingenuity  and  the  beauty,  but  are  not  inspired. 


[From  Putnam's  Magazine  for  March  and  April.] 
I.     BORODINO. 
One  foot  in  the  stirrup,  one  hand  on  the  mane, 

One  toss  of  white  plumes  on  the  air, 
Then  firm  in  the  saddle — and  loosened  the  rein; 
And  the  sword-blade  gleams  bare ! 

A  white  face  stares  up  from  the  dark,  frozen  ground ; 

The  prowler  will  shadow  it  soon : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  lie  writhen  around, 

Cold  and  bright  shines  the  moon ! 

There's  laurels  and  gold  for  the  living  and  proud: 
But  the  ice-wreath  of  Fame  for  the  slain; 

Only  Love  turns  away  from  the  revelling  crowd 
To  her  own  on  the  plain ! 

II.    SORRENTO, 

Pass,  hazy  dream  of  drowsing  noon ! 

Wake,  Naples,  with  thy  nightly  glow! 
O'er  Capri's  stately  cloud  the  moon 

Her  golden  crescent  raises  slow. 

Those  stars  among  the  orange  blooms 
Outshine  the  wanderers  of  the  skies; 

More  sweet  than  evening's  still  perfumes 
Love's  voiceless  longings  rise. 

Of  white  and  tremulous  hopes  she  weaves 
Her  bridal  crown  the  moon  beneath. 

Shine  on,  bright  moon !  those  buds  and  leaves 
Will  be  fair  in  a  funeral  wreath  I 


J.  J.  in  Dreamland. 

[From  Thackeray's  "Newcomes."] 

The  two  birds  set  up  a  tremendous  singing  and 
chorussing  when  Miss  Cann,  spying  the  occasion 
of  the  first-floor  lodger's  absence,  begins  practis- 
ing her  music  pieces.  Such  trills,  roulades,  and 
flourishes  go  on  from  the  birds  and  the  lodger ! 
it  is  a  wonder  how  any  fingers  can  move  over  the 
jingling  ivory  so  quickly  as  Miss  Cann's.  Excel- 
lent a  woman  as  she  is,  admirably  virtuous,  fru- 
gal, brisk,  honest,  and  cheerful,  I  would  not  like 
to  live  in  lodgings  where  there  was  a  lady  so  ad- 
dicted to  playing  variations.  No  more  does 
Honeyman.  On  a  Saturday,  when  he  is  compos- 
ing his  valuable  sermons  (the  rogue,  you  may  be 
sure,  leaves  his  work  to  the  last  day,  and  there 
are,  I  am  given  to  understand,  among  the  clergy 
many  better  men  than  Honeyman,  who  are  as 
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dilatory  as  he),  he  begs,  he  entreats  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  Miss  Cann's  music  may  cease.  I 
would  back  little  Cann  to  write  a  sermon  against 
him,  for  all  his  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher. 

Old  and  weazened  as  that  piano  is,  feeble  and 
cracked  her  voice,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  pleasant 
concert  she  can  give  in  that  parlor  of  a  Saturday 
evening,  to  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  generally  dozes  a 
good  deal,  and  to  a  lad,  who  listens  with  all  his 
soul,  with  tears  sometimes  in  his  great  eyes,  with 
crowding  fancies  filling  his  brain  and  throbbing 
at  his  heart,  as  the  artist  plies  her  humble  instru- 
ment. She  plays  old  music  of  Handel  and  Haydn, 
and  the  little  chamber  anon  swells  into  a  cathe- 
dral, and  he  who  listens  beholds  altars  lighted, 
priests  ministering,  fair  children  swinging  censers, 
great  oriel  windows  gleaming  in  sunset,  and  seen 
through  arched  columns,  and  avenues  of  twilight 
marble.  The  young  fellow  who  hears  her  has 
been  often  and  often  to  the  Opera  and  the  thea- 
tres. As  she  plays  "  Don  Juan,"  Zerlina  comes 
tripping  over  the  meadows,  and  Masetto  after 
her,  with  a  crowd  of  peasants  and  maidens  :  and 
they  sing  the  sweetest  of  all  music,  and  the  heart 
beats  with  happiness,  and  kindness,  and  pleasure. 
Piano,  pianissimo  !  the  city  is  hushed.  The  towers 
of  the  great  cathedral  rise  in  the  distance,  its 
spires  lighted  by  the  broad  moon.  The  statues 
in  the  moonlit  place  cast  long  shadows  athwart 
the  pavement :  but  the  fountain  in  the  midst  is 
dressed  out  like  Cinderella  for  the  night,  and 
sings  and  wears  a  crest  of  diamonds.  That  great 
sombre  street  all  in  shade,  can  it  be  the  famous 
Toledo  ? — or  is  it  the  Corse  ? — or  is  it  the  great 
street  in  Madrid,  the  one  which  leads  to  the  Es- 
curial  where  the  Rubens  and  Velasquez  are  ? 
It  is  Fancy  Street — Poetry  Street — 'Imagination 
Street — the  street  where  lovely  ladies  look  from 
balconies,  where  cavaliers  strike  mandolins  and 
draw  swords  and  engage,  where  long  processions 
pass,  and  venerable  hermits,  with  long  beards, 
bless  the  kneeling  people  ;  where  the  rude  soldiery, 
swaggering  through  the  place  with  flags  and  hal- 
berts,  and  fife  and  dance,  seize  the  slim  waists  of 
the  daughters  of  the  people,  and  bid  the  pifTerari 
play  to  their  dancing.  Blow,  bagpipes,  a  storm 
of  harmony  !  become  trumpets,  trombones,  ophi- 
cleides,  fiddles,  and  bassoons  !  Fire-guns !  Sound, 
tocsins !  Shout,  people  !  Louder,  shriller  and 
sweeter  than  all,  sing  thou,  ravishing  heroine  ! 
And  see,  on  his  cream-coloured  charger  Ma- 
saniello  prances  in,  and  Fra  Diavolo  leaps  down 
the  balcony,  carabine  in  hand  ;  and  Sir  Huon  of 
Bordeaux  sails  up  to  the  quay  with  the  Sultan's 
daughter  of  Babylon.  All  these  delights  and 
sights,  and  joys  and  glories,  these  thrills  of  sym- 
pathy, movements  of  unknown  longing,  and 
visions  of  beauty,  a  young  sickly  lad  of  eighteen 
enjoys  in  a  little  dark  room  where  there  is  a  bed 
disguised  in  the  shape  of  a  wardrode,  and  a  little 
old  woman  is  playing  under  a  gas-lamp  on  the 
jingling  keys  of  an  old  piano. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Samuel  Ridley,  butler  and 
confidential  valet  to  the  Bight  Honorable  John 
James  Baron  Todmorden,  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  despair  and  gloom  about  his  only  son,  the 
little  John  James, — a  sickly  and  almost  deformed 
child  "  of  whom  there  was  no  making  nothink," 
as  Mr.  Ridley  said.  His  figure  precluded  him  from 
following  his  father's  profession,  and  waiting  upon 
the  British  nobility,  who  naturally  require  large 
and  handsome  men  to  skip  up  behind  their  roll- 
ing carriages,  and  hand  their  plates  at  dinner. 
When  John  James  was  six  years  old  his  father 
remarked,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  wasn't  higher 
than  a  plate-basket.  The  boys  jeered  at  him  in 
the  streets — some  whopped  him,  spite  of  his 
diminutive  size.  At  school  he  made  but  little 
progress.  He  was  always  sickly  and  dirty,  and 
timid  and  crying,  whimpering  in  the  kitchen  away 
from  his  mother  ;  who,  though  she  loved  him,  took 
Mr.  Ridley's  view  of  his  character,  and  thought 
him  little  better  than  an  idiot  until  such  time  as 
little  Miss  Cann  took  him  in  hand,  when  at  length 
there  was  some  hope  of  him. 

"  Half-witted,  you  great  stupid  big  man,"  says 
Miss  Cann,  who  had  a  fine  spirit  of  her  own. 
"  That  boy  half-witted  I  He  has  got  more  wit  in 
his  Uttle  finger  than  you  have  in  all  your  great 
person  1  You  are  a  very  good  man,  Ridley,  very 


good-natured  I'm  sure,  and  bear  with  the  teasing 
of  a  wasping  old  woman  ;  but  you  are  not  the 
wisest  of  mankind.  Tut,  tut  don't  tell  me.  You 
know  you  spell  out  the  words  when  you  read  the 
newspaper  still,  and  what  would  your  bills  look 
like,  if  I  did  not  write  them  in  my  nice  little 
hand  ?  I  tell  you  that  boy  is  a  genius.  I  tell 
you  that  one  day  the  world  will  hear  of  him.  His 
heart  is  made  of  pure  gold.  You  think  that  all 
the  wit  belongs  to  the  big  people.  Look  at  me, 
you  great  tall  man !  Am  1  not  a  hundred  times 
cleverer  than  you  are  ?  Yes,  and  John  James  is 
worth  a  thousand  such  insignificant  little  chits  as 
I  am ;  and  he  is  as  tall  as  me  too,  sir.  Do  you 
hear  that  ?  One  day  I  am  determined  he  shall 
dine  at  Lord  Todmorden's  table,  and  he  shall  get 
the  prize  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  be  famous, 
sir — famous  !" 

"  Well,  Miss  C,  I  wish  he  may  get  it ;  that's  all 
I  say,"  answers  Mr.  Ridley.  "  The  poor  fellow 
does  no  harm,  that  I  acknowledge ;  but  I  never 
see  the  good  he  was  up  to  yet.  I  wish  he'd  begin 
it ;  I  du  wish  he  would  now."  And  the  honest 
gentleman  relapses  into  the  study  of  his  paper. 

All  those  beautiful  sounds  and  thoughts  which 
Miss  Cann  conveys  to  him  out  of  her  charmed 
piano,  the  young  artist  straightway  translates  into 
forms  ;  and  knights  in  armour,  with  plume,  and 
shield,  and  battle-axe ;  and  splendid  young  no- 
blemen with  flowing  ringlets,  and  bounteous 
plumes  of  feathers,  and  rapiers,  and  russet  boots ; 
and  fierce  banditti  with  crimson  tights,  doublets 
profusely  illustrated  with  large  brass  buttons,  and 
the  dumpy  basket-hilted  claymores  known  to  be 
the  favorite  weapon  with  which  these  whiskered 
ruffians  do  battle ;  wasp-waisted  peasant  girls,  and 
young  countesses  with  O  such  large  eyes  and 
cherry  lips  ! — all  these  splendid  forms  ot  war  and 
beauty  crowd  to  the  young  draughtsman's  pencil, 
and  cover  letter-backs,  copy-books,  without  end. 
If  his  hand  strikes  off'  some  face  peculiarly  lovely, 
and  to  his  taste,  some  bright  young  lady  of  fashion 
in  an  opera-box,  whom  he  has  seen,  or  fancied  he 
has  seen  (for  the  youth  is  short-sighted,  though  he 
hardly  as  yet  knows  his  misfortune) — if  he  has 
made  some  effort  extraordinarily  successful,  our 
young  Pygmalion  hides  away  the  masterpiece,  and 
he  paints  the  beauty  with  all  his  skill;  the 
lips  a  bright  carmine,  the  eyes  a  deep,  deep  co- 
balt, the  cheeks  a  dazzling  vermilion,  the  ringlets 
of  a  golden  hue ;  and  he  worships  this  sweet 
creature  of  his  in  secret,  fancies  a  history  for  her ; 
a  castle  to  storm,  a  tyrant  usurper  who  keeps  her 
imprisoned,  and  a  prince  in  black  ringlets  and  a 
spangled  cloak,  who  scales  the  tower,  who  slays 
the  tyrant,  and  then  kneels  gracefully  at  the 
princess's  feet,  and  says,  "  Lady,  wilt  thou  be 
mine  ?" 


Giambattista  Eubioi. 

BY  H.  F.  CHOELEY. 

Rubini  is  dead,  aged  sixty — not  having  followed 
the  law  of  longevity  under  which  so  many  vocal- 
ists seem  to  have  vegetated  on  to  a  green  old  age, 
for  years  and  years  after  their  retirement  from  the 
stage.  How  great  an  artist  he  was  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  in  a  few  words ;  and  this  not  only  because 
his  greatness  belonged  to  the  operatic  style  of  a 
past  generation,  but  because  it  was  accompanied 
by  certain  qualities  which  the  changed  taste  of  our 
day  protests  against  (and  not  unfairly)  as  so  many 
defects.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
vocalists  ever  heard — the  instinct  for  singing  hav- 
ing been  in  his  case  perfected  by  consummate 
study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  singing.  His 
production  of  tone,  his  management  of  breath, 
his  unhesitating  certainty  in  the  command  of  in- 
tervals, his  power  of  using  falsetto  and  natural 
voice  alternately,  are  things  which  in  the  present 
epoch  of  crude,  bawling  vehemence  and  inflex- 
ibility seem  like  so  many  lost  arts.  Further, 
when  his  voice  began  to  give  way,  Rubini  man- 
aged to  produce  his  most  exquisite  effects ;  and 
to  set  forth  his  individuality,  by  absolutely  turn- 
ing defect  and  decay  to  account.  His  striking 
contrasts  of  piano  with/or/e  are  to  be  dated  from 
the  time  when  he  could  no  longer  command  a 
steady  mezza  voce.     But  though  boundless  in 


accomplishment,  Rubini  was  impeachable  in  point 
of  taste.  His  love  of  ornament  was  frequently 
more  remarkable  than  either  his  variety  or  his 
propriety  in  ornament.  While  no  one  could  be 
more  expressive  than  he  was  in  such  a  cantahile 
as  "  Fra  poco"  in '  Lucia,'  or  "  Tutto  e  sciolto"  in 
'  La  Sonnambula,'  he  would  fling  into  the  midst  of 
one  of  Rossini's  grandest  adagios  a  roulade,  inter- 
minable, unmeaning,  and  absolutely  bordering  on 
vulgarity.  At  times  these  displays  were  almost 
repulsive  ;  but  the  artist  could  always  fascinate  us 
back  to  himself  again.  Again,  when  undertaking 
an  opera,  Rubini  seemed  unable  to  study  a  part 
as  an  entire  part,  but  reserved  himself  for  a  few 
points — such  as  a  cavatina,  a  burst  in  ajinale,  or 
the  like  ; — in  this  inferior  to  Duprez,  who,  though 
finishing  highly  also,  was  always  en  scene — in  one 
act  preparing  for  the  next,  and  linking  passage  to 
passage  with  unparagoned  dramatic  vigor  and 
fervor.  Yet  who  ever  got  so  much  out  of  "  that 
cavatina,"  " that  burst,"  those  bars  of  recitative" 
as  Rubini  ?  He  was  homely  in  presence— as  an 
actor,  null — as  a  declaimer,  capricious,  negligent, 
and  unsatisfying  :  and  yet  on  the  stage  he  was  al- 
ways acceptable,  because  of  the  passion,  and 
wrath,  and  tenderness,  and  wondrous  artistic  finish 
of  his  singing,  when  he  chose  to  put  them  forth. 
His  unquestioned  and  universal  popularity  has 
explained  to  us  the  well-known  reply  of  Madame 
Mara  who,  to  some  one  reproaching  her  with  her 
motionlessness,  as  Queen  Rodelinda,  replied, 
"  Would  you  have  me  sing  with  my  arms  and 
legs  ?  What  I  cannot  do  with  my  voice,  I  will 
not  do  at  all." 

As  a  man,  Rubini  was  singularly  insipid, — a 
certain  bonhommie  of  manner  with  which  his  idola- 
ters were  fain  to  content  themselves,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  quiet  parsimonious  love  of  money, 
such  as  is  not  the  rule  among  the  opera  queens 

and  kings   of   Italy His   brightest   years 

were  those  divided  betwixt  London  and  Paris, 
when  he  formed  one  of  the  quartet  with  Madame 
Grisi,  Signori  Lablache  and  Tamburini ;  his  most 
lucrative  professional  days  were  possibly  those 
last  ones  spent  in  St.  Petersburgh,  where  H.  M. 
the  Czar,  to  do  him  honor,  made  him  Colonel  of 
a  regiment.  He  married,  many  years,  age,  Mdlle. 
Chomel,  a  French  lady,  who  sang  in  the  Italian 
Opera  houses  as  La  Comelli.  We  believe  that 
he  has  left  no  family,  nor  any  pupils,  on  whom  a 
small  part  even  of  his  mantel  can  have  fallen. 
The  fortune  he  is  understood  to  have  amassed  is 
possibly  the  largest,  till  new,  gathered  by  a  tenor. 
— London  Athenceum,  March  18. 


The  Pro  and  Con  of  Music. 

I.  The  following  quaint  heresy  is  from  old 
Roger  Ascham's  "  Scholemaster  "  (1563). 

"  Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that 
Lutes,  Harps,  Barbitons,  Sambukes,  with  ether 
Instruments,  every  one,  which  standeth  by  fine 
and  quick  fingering  be  condemned  of  Aristotle, 
as  not  to  be  brought  in  and  used  among  them 
which  study  for  Learning  and  Virtue.  .  .  .  Much 
Music  Marre  Men's  Manners,  saith  Galen :  Al- 
though some  Men  will  say  that  it  is  not  so,  but 
rather  recreateth  and  maketh  quick  a  Man's  Mind; 
yet  methink,  by  reason  it  doth,  as  Honey  to  a 
Man's  Stomach,  which  at  the  first  receiveth  it  well, 
but  afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any 
strong  nourishing  Meat  or  else  any  wholesom 
sharp  and  quick  drink.  And  even  so  in  a  manner 
•these  Instruments  make  a  man's  Wit  so  soft  and 
smooth,  so  tender  and  quaisy,  that  they  be  less  able 
to  brook  strong  and  tough  Study.  Wits  be  net 
sharpened  but  rather  dulled,  and  made  blunt  with 
such  sweet  Softness,  even  as  good  Edges  be 
blunted,  which  Men  whet  upon  soft  Chalk  Stones." 

II.  The  above  is  aptly  met  by  the  following 
testimony  of  Dr.  Maktin  Luther,  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Mildheim  Song-Book : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  seeds  of  noble 
virtues  are  to  be  found  in  such  souls  as  are  touch- 
ed by  music ;  but  those  who  have  no  feehng  for 
it,  I  hold  them  to  be  like  stocks  and  stones. 
Whoso  despises  music,  as  all  fanatics  do  with  him 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


I  am  not  pleased.  For  music  is  a  gift  of  God, 
not  an  invention  of  man.  It  drives  away  the 
devil,  and  makes  people  cheerful.  Then  they 
forget  all  wrath,  impurity,  pride,  and  other  vices. 
After  theology,  I  give  music  the  next  place,  and 
highest  honor ;  and  we  see  how  David  and  all 
saints  have  uttered  their  devout  thoughts  in  verse, 
rhyme,  and  song.  Music  I  have  always  held 
dear.  He  who  is  cunning  at  his  art,  is  of  a  good 
sort,  apt  for  every  thing.  We  must  of  necessity 
maintain  music  in  the  schools :  a  school-master 
must  be  able  to  sing, — otherwise  I  do  not  look  at 
him." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
A  TRUE  STORY. 

[I  send  you  a  little  sketch.  I  cannot  pretend  to  call  it 
a  poem — for  which,  if  you  think  it  good  enough,  and 
consider  it  appropriate  for  your  Journal,  yon  may  per- 
haps find  a  place  in  your  columns.  The  sad,  touching 
simplicity  of  the  story  may  hide  the  rough  frame  in  which 
it  is  set.  It  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  me  when 
it  was  told  me  by  a  friend  in  Germany — an  eye-witness 
to  the  scene  of  expectation — that  I  think  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  you  and  some  of  your  readers.] 

They  loved,  and  e'en  had  fixed  the  blessed  hour 
That  should  forever  give  them  to  each  other; 
But  ere  it  came,  some  nameless  evil  chance 
Did  step  between,  and  cut  the  slender  thread 
Of  human  happiness.    They  parted  on  the  day 
Appointed  for  their  marriage — parted  not  in  anger. 
But  with  a  sad  weight  on  their  hearts,  and  promised 
To  write  at  intervals :  he  from  far  distant  climes. 
Towards  which  he  bent  his  steps,  she  from  the  home 
Where  she  had  lived  since  childhood,  and  wh»re  still 
By  the  unchanging  current  of  domestic  life 
She  would  be  borne  on  slowly. 

Tears  passed  by, 
Bringing  each  one  its  gifts  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
Till  well  nigh  half  a  century  had  gathered 
Its  snows  upon  their  heads.    They  had  lived  on, 
Hardly  resigned,  at  first,  to  a  communion 
So  cold ;  but,  in  the  end,  content  with  it  from  habit. 
Then:  hearts  were  still  unchanged,  nor  had  they  given 
Their  hands  to  those  who  could  not  win  their  love. 
She  had  completed  her  allotted  time 
Of  three  score  years  and  ten.    I  saw  her  then, 
Upon  a  day  when,  from  his  latest  missive. 
She  knew  that  she  should  see  him  once  again. 
Clad  in  her  choicest  garments,  that  had  lain 
Untouched  for  many  a  day,  and  with  a  care 
She  had  not  thought  of  since  her  girlhood's  years. 
She  moved  about'the'room,  arranging  everything 
Full  ten  times  o'er,  to  hide  the  restlessness 
Of  expectation.    There  was  in  her  face 
A  look  that  spoke  the  purified  love  within  her. 
And  how  her  heart  was  throbbing  with  a  joy 
So  strange  to  it  since  that  sad,  dreaiy  season  I 
How  clearly  had  that  glad  intelligence 
Brought  back  the  days  of  youth  before  her  mind, 
Shone  round  by  Memory  with  a  dazzling  halo 
That  brightened  e'en  the  darkest  spots ! 

The  day  wore  on. 
And  still  her  hope  was  unfulfilled.    From  time  to  time 
She  would  approach  the  window,  and  gaze  from  it 
Until  she  found  a  new  excuse  for  his  delay. 
Nor  would  mistrust  his  coming,  e'en  in  thought. 

But  he  came  not — !    A  trifling  obstacle 
Had  caused  delay  till  it  was  not  convenient — 
Old,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  thought  of  it 
Once,  twice  again,  and  then — no  more  I 

This  blighted  hope. 
It  was  her  last,  her  saddest  disappointment; 
She  did  not  murmur,  but,  from  day  to  day. 
Grew  weaker  and  more  silent,  till,  one  evening. 
Her  poor,  tried  heart  went  homeward  with  the  sun ! 
Neia  York,  April  8.  M.  A.  e. 


Great  Musical  Work. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  London  Athenceum  (Feb.  18)  : 

There  is  an  account  in  this  week's  Gazette  Mu- 
sicale  of  the  first  volume  of  a  vast  publication 


devoted  to  Catholic  music,  by  the  Canon  Proschke, 
of  Eatisbon.  To  judge  from  the  minute  specifi- 
cation and  analysis,  the  work  is  alike  interesting, 
valuable,  and  cheap, — since  the  volume  aforesaid 
contains  twelve  Masses  for  four  voices,  published 
in  score  and  with  separate  parts,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  800  pages,  for  the  price  of  only  fifteen 
francs.  M.  Fetis  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  a 
Requiem,  by  Pitoni,  which  closes  the  volume.  In 
his  '  Biographie,'  M.  Fetis  has  also  spoken  of  this 
little-known  Italian  master  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  a  manner  to  make  us  dwell  on  his  name 
ex  proposito.  To  return  to  the  work  of  the  Canon 
Proschke, — its  only  fault  would  seem  to  lie  in  its 
purposed  scale,  which  is  of  an  amplitude  and  ex- 
tent almost  to  preclude  the  possibilit}-  of  its  being 
completed,  especially  in  German  hand. 


[From  Hogarth's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama."] 

Marcello's  Satire. 

In  the  year  1720,  there  appeared  a  satirical 
work  of  Benedetto  Marcello,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  Psalms,  which  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  the  musical  drama  at  that  period.  Marcello 
was  a  Venetian  nobleman,  still  more  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  various  accomplishments  than 
by  his  rank.  Besides  his  great  sacred  work, 
which  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  he  wrote 
the  poetry  and  music  of  several  operas,  besides 
sonnets  and  other  lyrical  pieces.  His  book, 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  called  11  Tea- 
tro  alia  moda,rand  is  a  curious  satire  on  the  man- 
ners as  well  as  the  music  of  the  time.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  title-page  as  being  "  an  easy  and 
sure  method  of  composing  and  performing  Italian 
operas  in  the  modern  fashion ;  "  and  professes  to 
give  useful  and  necessary  advice  to  poets,  com- 
posers, singers,  managers,  orchestra-players,  ma- 
chinists, scene-painters,  prompters,  copyists,  the 
actresses'  mothers  and  protectors,  and  other  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  theatre.  A  few  of  these 
ironical  counsels  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  author  begins  by  telling  the  poet,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  his  reading,  or  having 
read,  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  authors :  for  this 
reason,  that  the  ancients  never  read  any  of  the 
works  of  the  moderns.  He  will  not  ask  any 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  performers,  but 
will  rather  inquire  whether  the  theatre  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  bear,  a  good  lion,  a  good  night>- 
ingale,  good  thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes. 
He  will  introduce  a  magnificent  show  in  his  last 
scene,  and  conclude  with  the  usual  chorus  in 
honor  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  manager.  In 
dedicating  his  libretto  to  some  great  personage,  he 
will  select  him  for  his  riches  rather  than  his  learn- 
ing, and  will  give  a  share  of  the  gratuity  to  his 
patron's  cook,  or  maitre  d'h6tel,  from  whom  he 
will  obtain  all  his  titles,  that  he  may  blazon  them 
on  his  title-pages,  with  an  &c.  &c.  He  will  exalt 
the  great  man's  family  and  ancestors ;  make  an 
abundant  use  of  such  phrases  as  liberality,  and 
generosity  of  soul;  and  if  he  cannot  find  any 
subject  of  eulogy,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  he  will 
say,  that  he  is  silent  through  fear  of  hurting  his 
patron's  modesty,  but  that  Fame,  with  her  hun- 
dred brazen  trumpets,  will  spread  his  immortal 
name  from  pole  to  pole.  He  will  do  well  to  pro- 
test to  the  reader  that  his  opera  was  composed  in 
his  youth,  and  may  add  that  it  was  written  in  a 
few  days :  by  this  he  will  show  that  he  is  a  true 
modern,  and  has  a  proper  contempt  for  the  anti- 
quated precept,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum. 
He  may  add,  too,  that  he  became  a  poet  solely  for 
his  amusement,  and  to  divert  his  mind  from 
graver  occupations :  but  that  he  had  published 
his  work  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the 
command  of  his  patron,  and  by  no  means  from 
any  love  of  praise  or  desire  of  profit.  He  will 
take  care  not  to  neglect  the  usual  explanation  of 
the  three  great  points  of  every  drama,  the  place, 
time,  and  action ;  the  place  signifying  in  such-and- 
such  a  theatre ;  the  time,  from  eight  to  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  the  action,  the  ruin  of  the  man- 
ager. The  incidents  of  the  piece  should  consist 
of  dungeons,  daggers,  poison,  boar-hunts,  earth- 
quakes, sacrifices,  madness,  and  so  forth ;  because 
the  people  are  always  greatly  moved  by  such  un- 
expected things.    A  good  modern  poet  ought  to 


know  nothing  about  music,  because  the  ancients, 
according  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.,  thought  this 
knowledge  necessary.  At  the  rehearsals  he 
should  never  tell  his  meaning  to  any  of  the  per- 
formers, wisely  reflecting  that  they  always  want 
to  do  every  thing  in  their  own  way.  If  a  hus- 
band and  wife  are  discovered  in  prison,  and  one 
of  them  is  led  away  to  die,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  other  remain  to  sing  an  air,  which  should 
be  to  lively  words,  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  make  them  understand  that  the 
whole  affair  is  a  joke.  If  two  of  the  characters 
make  love,  or  plot  a  conspiracy,  it  should  always 
be  in  the  presence  of  servants  and  attendants. 
The  part  of  a  father,  or  a  tyrant,  when  it  is  the 
principal  character,  should  always  be  given  to  a 
soprano ;  reserving  the  tenors  and  basses  for  cap- 
tains of  the  guard,  confidants,  shepherds,  messen- 
gers, and  so  forth. 

The  modern  composer  is  told  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  his  being  master  of  the  principles  of 
composition ;    a  little   practice  being  all  that  is 
necessary.     He   needs   not  know   any  thing   of 
poetry,   or  give   himself  any  trouble  about   the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  even  the  quantities  of 
the   syllables.     Neither   is   it  necessary  that  he 
should   study  the   properties   of  the  stringed   or 
wind  instruments ;  if  he  can  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, it  will  do  very  well.     It  will,  however,  be 
not  amiss  for  him  to  have  been  for  some  years  a 
violin  player,  or  music-copier  for  some  celebrated 
composer,  whose  original  scenes  he  may  trccisure 
up,  and  thus  supply  himself  with  subjects  for  his 
airs,   recitatives,   or  choruses.     He    will   by   no 
means  think  of  reading  the  opera  through,  but 
will  compose  it  line  by  line ;  using,  fqf  tlie  airs, 
molivi  which   he  has  lying  by  him :   and  if  the 
words  do  not  go  well  below   the  notes,  he  will 
torment  the  poet  till  they  are  altered  to  his  mind. 
When  the  singer  comes  to  a  cadence,  the  com- 
poser will  make  all  the  instruments  stop,  leaving 
it  to  the  singer  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.     He 
will  serve  the  manager  on  very  low  terms,  con- 
sidering the  thousands  of  crowns  that  the  singers 
cost  him : — he  will  therefore  content  himself  with 
an  inferior  salary  to  the  lowest  of  these,  provided 
that  he  is  not  wronged  by  the  bear,  the  attend- 
ants, or  the  scene-shifters,  being  put  above  him. 
When  he  is  walking  with  the  singers,  he  will 
always  give  them  the  wall,  keep  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  remain  a  step  in  the  rear ;  considering 
that  the  lowest  of  them,  on  the  stage,  is  at  least 
a  general,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  or  some  such 
personage.     All  the  airs  should  be  formed  of  the 
same  materials — long  divisions,  holding  notes,  and 
repetitions  of  insignificant  words,  as  amore  amore, 
impero  impero,   Europa  Europa,  furori  furori, 
orgoglio   orgoglio,   &c.,   &c., ;    and  therefore  the 
composer  should  have  before  him  a  memorandum 
of  the  things   necessary  for  the   termination  of 
every  air.     This  will  enable  him  to  eschew  vari- 
ety, which  is  no  longer  in  use.     After  ending  a 
recitative  in  a  flat  key,  he  will  suddenly  begin  an 
air  in  three  or  four  sharps ;  and  this  by  way  of 
novelty.      If   the    modern    composer  wishes   to 
write  in  four  parts,  two  of  them  must  proceed  in 
unison  or  octave,   only  taking  care  that  there 
shall  be  a  diversity  of  movement ;  so  that  if  the 
one  part  proceeds  by  minims   or  crotchets,  the 
other  will  be  in  quavers   or   semiquavers.     He 
will  charm  the  audience  with  airs  accompanied 
by  the  instrument  pizzicato  or  con  sordini,  trum- 
pets, and  other  effective   contrivances.     He  will 
not  compose  airs  with  a  single  bass  aocompani- 
ment,  because  this  is  no  longer  the  custom ;  and, 
besides,  he  would  take  as  much  time  to  compose 
one  of  these  as  a  dozen  with  the  orchestra.     The 
modern   composer  will    oblige   the   manager  to 
furnish   him   with   a  large   orchestra  of  violins, 
oboes,  horns,  &c.,  saving  him  rather  the  expense 
of  double  basses,  of  which  there  is  no  occasion  to 
make   any  use,  except  in  tuning  at  the  outset. 
The  overture  will  be  a  movement  in  the  French 
style,  or  a  prestissimo  in  semiquavers  in  a  major 
key,  to  which  will  succeed  a  piano  in  the  minor ; 
concluding   with  a  minuet,  gavot,   or  jig,   again 
in  the  major  key.    In  tTlis  manner  the  composer 
will  avoid  all  fugues,  syncopations,  and  treatment 
of   subjects,   as   being    antiquated  contrivances, 
quite  banished  from  modern  music.    The  modern 
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composer  will  be  most  attentive  to  all  the  ladies 
of  the  theatre,  supplying  them  with  plenty  of  old 
songs  transposed  to  suit  their  voices,  and  telling 
each  of  them  that  the  opera  was  supported  by 
her  talent  alone.  He  will  bring  every  night  some 
of  his  friends,  and  seat  them  in  the  orchestra; 
giving  the  double  bass  or  violoncello  (as  being 
the  most  useless  instruments)  leave  of  absence  to 
make  room  for  them. 

The  singer  is  informed  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  having  practised  the  solfeggio;  because  he 
would  thus  be  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  firm 
voice,  just  intonation,  and  the  power  of  singing 
in  tune ;  things  wholly  useless  in  modern  music. 
Nor  is  it  very  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
read  or  write,  know  how  to  pronounce  the  words 
or  understand  their  meaning,  provided  he  can 
run  divisions,  make  shakes,  cadences,  &c.  He 
will  always  complain  of  his  part,  saying  that  it  is 
not  in  his  way,  that  the  airs  are  not  in  his  style, 
and  so  on :  and  he  will  sing  an  air  by  some  other 
composer,  protesting  that  at  such  a  court,  or  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  great  personage,  that  air 
carried  away  all  the  applause,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  it  a  dozen  times  in  an  evening.  At 
the  rehearsals  he  will  merely  hum  his  airs,  and 
will  insist  on  having  the  time  in  his  own  way. 
He  will  stand  with  one  hand  in  his  waistcoat  and 
the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  take  care 
not  to  allow  a  syllable  to  be  heard.  He  will  al- 
ways keep  his  hat  on  his  head,  though  a  person 
of  quality  should  speak  to  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
catching  cold :  and  he  will  not  bow  his  head  to 
any  body,  remembering  the  kings,  princes,  and 
emperors,  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  personating. 
On  the  stage  he  will  sing  with  shut  teeth,  doing 
all  he  can  to  prevent  a  word  he  says  from  being 
understood,  and,  in  the  recitatives,  paying  no  re- 
spect either  to  commas  or  periods.  While  an- 
other performer  is  reciting  a  soliloquy,  or  singing 
an  air,  he  will  be  saluting  the  company  in  the 
boxes,  or  tittering  with  musicians  in  the  orchestra, 
or  the  attendants ;  because  the  audience  knows 
very  well  that  he  is  Signor  So-and-so,  the  musico, 
and  not  Prince  Zoroastro,  whom  he  is  represent- 
ing. A  modern  virtuoso  will  be  hard  to  prevail 
on  to  sing  at  a  private  party.  When  he  arrives, 
he  will  walk  up  to  the  mirror,  settle  his  wig,  draw 
down  his  ruffles,  and  pull  up  his  cravat  to  show 
his  diamond  brooch.  He  will  then  touch  the 
harpsichord  very  carelessly,  and  begin  his  air 
three  or  four  times,  as  if  he  could  not  recollect  it. 
Having  granted  this  great  favor,  he  will  begin 
talking  (by  way  of  gathering  applause)  with 
some  lady,  telling  her  stories  about  his  travels, 
correspondence,  and  professional  intrigues ;  all 
the  while  ogling  his  companion  with  passionate 
glances,  and  throwing  back  the  curls  of  his  pe- 
ruke, sometimes  on  one  shoulder,  sometimes  on 
the  other.  He  will  every  minute  offer  the  lady 
snuff  in  a  different  box,  in  one  of  which  he  will 
point  out  his  own  portrait ;  and  will  show  her 
some  magnificent  diamond,  the  gift  of  a  distin- 
guished patron,  saying  that  he  would  offer  it  for 
her  acceptance  were  it  not  for  delicacy.  Thus 
he  will  perhaps  make  an  impression  on  her  heart, 
and,  at  all  events,  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  company.  In  the  society  of  literary 
men,  however  eminent,  he  will  always  take  pre- 
cedence, because,  with  most  people,  the  singer 
has  the  credit  of  being  an  artist,  while  the  literary 
man  has  no  consideration  at  all.  He  will  even 
advise  them  to  embrace  his  profession,  as  the 
singer  has  plenty  of  money  as  well  as  fame,  while 
the  man  of  letters  is  very  apt  to  die  of  hunger. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 
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That  Complimentary  Concert. 

The  Benefit  which  some  leading  musical  artists 

and  friends  of  music  in  our  city  were  prompted,  of 

their  own  good  will  and  sense  of  fitness,  to  give 

for  this  Journal,  came  off  on  Friday  evening  of 


last  week,  and  was  in  every  wa}'  successful,  and 
most  gratifying,  both  to  the  parent  and  guardian 
of  said  Journal,  and  to  all  in  any  way  concerned, 
if  only  as  listeners  to  the  admirable  music  then 
discoursed. 

The  plan  sprang  from  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  the  artists,  who  wished  in  this  way  to 
express  their  sense  of  a  common  responsibility,  as 
artists,  for  the  success  of  an  independent,  high- 
toned  Journal,  dedicated  to  high  Art.  They  said : 
"  We  look  upon  the  Journal  of  Music  as  an  in- 
stitution, which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  all 
artists  to  sustain.  We  owe  it  a  debt,  for  mediat- 
ing between  us  and  the  public,  and  laboring  to 
raise  that  public  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
things  we  do  from  our  own  hearts  and  for  the  love 
of  Art,  rather  than  for  the  praise  and  money  of 
the  crowd.  We  know  enough,  too,  of  the  world 
to  know,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  musical 
Journal  conducted  on  such  principle?  as  yours, 
though  sure  of  fair  success  in  the  long  run,  and 
not  without  encouragement  thus  far,  cannot  in 
times  like  these  remunerate  its  editor  according  to 
his  labors.  We  artists  would  sustain  it,  as  in  some 
sense  our  common  Organ  ;  as  we  would  a  Temple, 
or  an  Academy  for  Music,  as  one  of  the  puulic 
instrumentalities  for  the  due  furtherance  of  our 
Art." — So  spake  the  artists,  and  how  could  we 
interpose  the  least  let  or  hindrance  to  the  acting 
out  of  such  a  noble  impulse !  Verily,  if  one 
"  casts  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  he  shall  find  it 
after  many  days !" 

The  music-friends  responded  readily  to  these 
views  of  the  artists,  and  together  they  devised 
and  carried  out  with  admirable  tact  and  energy,  a 
Chamber  Concert,  as  the  most  practicable  and  not 
the  less  acceptable  to  our  own  peculiar  tastes. 
Their  appeal  first  met  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
the  Call,  with  influential  names  appended,  which 
we  copied  in  our  last.  The  music-loving  public 
also  cheerfully  responded,  and  the  result  was  a 
concert  which  was  not  only  a  most  graceful  com- 
pliment and  warm  word  of  encouragement,  the 
sincerity  of  which  we  could  not  possibly  mistake, 
but  even  (to  the  extent  possible  in  such  a  concert) 
a  substantial  benefit.  The  lower  Music  Hall,  or 
"  liecture  Koom,"  was  very  nearly  filled  by  about 
eight  hundred  people ; — such  an  audience  in  char- 
acter and  numbers  as  our  good  city  had  not  seen 
before  at  any  Chamber  Concert.  All  parties,  all 
opinions  met  there  in  the  persons  of  their  noblest 
representatives,  and  in  such  social,  cheerful  har- 
mony, that  it  did  seem  as  if  then  and  there  were 
realized  the  proper  mission  of  all  Art,  as  the  uni- 
versal speech  and  mediator  among  men.  Such 
an  assembly  was  honorable  to  this  community,  as 
an  act  of  true  respect  and  loyalty  to  Art.  That 
our  humble  Journal  chanced  to  furnish  the  imme- 
diate occasion, — a  small  matter,  surely,  in  itself, — 
should  not  impair  in  the  least  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  such  a  scene.  We  can  say  all  this 
about  it,  with  entire  propriety,  since  it  was  plainly 
something  more  than  any  personal  regard  that 
gave  the  tone  and  sentiment  to  that  audience ; 
and  we  could  sit  in  it,  like  any  other  listener, 
happy  to  feel  in  the  company  of  those  who  rever- 
enced Art  as  we  did, — happy  and  encouraged  to 
know  that  even  the  humblest  efforts  in  the  right 
direction  thus  find  sympathizing  friends  and  fellow 
workers. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  concert 
was  the  composition  of  the  artist  company  who 
gave  it.    Not  without  a  certain  thrill  of  pride  and 


pleasure  did  we  see  this  occasion  uniting  our 
friends  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Geemania  and  Otto 
Dresel,  upon  one  common  ground,  and  our 
sweet  singer,  Mlle.  Lehmann,  once  more  co- 
perating  with  her  artistic  brothers  of  the  former 
year.  Each  seemed  to  sing  and  play  the  better 
and  the  heartier  from  this  sense  of  union.  It 
seemed  to  set  the  crown  of  reconciliation  upon 
an  hour  in  all  respects  so  pleasant. 

The  programme,  which  these  artists  had  ar- 
ranged, was  a  tastefully  combined,  significant 
bouquet  of  choice  flowers  of  chamber  composi- 
tion. Our  readers  have  all  seen  it,  but  it  seems 
well  that  we  record  it  here  : 

PKOGKAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Qxiintefc  for  Violins,  Violas  and  Violoncello,  C  major,  Mozart. 

Allegro,  Andante,  Minuetto,  and  finale. 
Quintette  Cldb. 

2.  Piano  Solos  : — Songs  without  Words Mendelssohn. 

Adagio  and  Etude, Chopin. 

Otto  Dresel. 

3.  Songs ;— "  Lonely  I  wander," Swedish  Melody. 

"  Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges," Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Caroline  Lehmann. 

4.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  B  flat, —  Beethoven. 

Allegro  moderato.  Scherzo,  Adagio,  and  Finale. 
Otto  Dresel,  Wm.  Schultze,  and  Carl  Berqmann. 

Part  II. 

5.  Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  the  Quartet  in  E  minor, 

Mendelssohn. 
Quintette  Club. 

6.  Songs :— Ave  Maria, R.  Franz. 

"  Spring  is  coming," Schumann. 

Miss  Caroline  Lehmann. 

7.  Finale  from  the  First  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and 

Violoncello, Mendelssohn. 

Otto  Dresel,  Wm.  Schultze,  and  Carl  Berqmann. 

We  have  the  sympathy  of  that  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  we  are  sure,  in  saying  that  a 
better  programme,  or  one  better  rendered,  is  not 
in  the  memory  of  our  chamber  concert  goers. 
"  Was  it  not  a  beautiful  concert  1"  "  Yes,  the  con- 
cert of  the  season  !"  were  expressions  one  might 
hear  among  the  delighted  listeners  as  they  flocked 
out.  The  programme,  as  above  given,  suffered 
some  change  in  the  fulfilment.  The  sickness  of 
our  friend  Riha,  compelled  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  to  abandon  the  Quintet  by  Mozart,  for  which 
they  gave  a  capital  substitute  in  the  same  com- 
poser's favorite  Quartet  in  E  flat.  Miss  Leh- 
mann, too,  who  sang  her  first  songs  charmingly, 
and  who  never  looked  so  well,  found  her  throat 
so  much  affected  by  the  accidental  leaking  of  gas 
in  her  retiring  room,  that  she  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  be  excused  from  singing  in  the  second 
part.  In  lieu  of  the  songs,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Trio  was  performed  for  the  last  piece. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  get  credit  for  impartial 
hearing,  under  the  circumstances — but  it  is  strong- 
ly our  conviction  that  all  parties  played  their 
best  on  that  occasion.  That  Andante  of  Men- 
delssohn, as  performed  by  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Fries, 
Keebs  and  Ryan,  was  as  fine  a  piece  of  quartet- 
playing  as  we  ever  care  to  listen  to.  Mr.  Dresel 
was  greeted  with  a  spontaneous  and  fervent  wel- 
come, when  he  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and  his 
exquisitely  expressive  rendering  of  the  two  Songs 
without  Words  by  Mendelssohn  (the  "  Duet"  and 
"  Spring  Song"),  the  striking  Etude  by  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  the  Adagio  from  a  Concerto  and  the 
Etude  by  Chopin,  held  the  audience  in  hushed 
deHght ;  indeed  we  know  of  more  than  one  ad- 
verse prejudice  that  owned  itself  melted  away  by 
that  performance.  But  the  great  triumph  of  the 
evening  was  the  Beethoven  Trio,  which  was 
gloriously  given,  and  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. We  verily  believe  a  large  vote  could  have 
been  got  for  the  repetition  of  it  all.    Messrs, 
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Bergmann,  Schtjltze  and  Dresel  have  iden- 
tified themselves  with  its  inspiring  recollection  in 
the  minds  of  all  that  audience. 

To  all  these  artists,  and  to  all  who  helped  them 
do  this  thing,  we  hereby  tender  (though  we  know 
it  is  superfluous)  our  heart-felt  thanks.  That 
man  is  surely  our  best  benefactor  who  actively 
responds  to  our  attempts  to  do  our  duty  to  a  cause 
we  reverence  and  love,  as  we  do  that  of  Music. 
Personally,  such  sign  of  approval  from  such  per- 
sons, was  of  course  gratifying.  But  the  greatest 
gratification  was  in  the  fresh  encouragement  it 
gave  us  to  persist  in  the  somewhat  arduous,  and  it 
might  seem  (but  for  such  tokens)  thankless, 
course  on  which  we  have  managed  to  walk  up- 
right now  for  these  two  years.  We  started  on 
the  presumption  that  the  high  and  honest  course 
would  in  the  long  run  command  the  best  support 
for  an  Art  Journal ;  and  this  pleasant  concert 
proved  that  we  had  not  presumed  too  much. 
Our  Journal  is  by  no  means  all  it  should  be,  or 
all  we  designed  to  make  it ;  but  since  the  will  has 
been  so  generously  taken  for  the  deed,  we  feel 
new  hope,  new  resolution  that  the  deed  shall  fol- 
low. The  Concert  was  certainly  a  benefit.  Its 
"  material  aid  and  comfort"  we  accept  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  despised  in  our  days  of  small 
things.  Yet  the  Journal  did  not  absolutely  need 
it ;  more  and  more  had  it  come  to  feel  itself  on  a 
firm  footing,  though  its  emoluments  would  fall  far 
short  of  satisfying  a  fast  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  real  benefit  is  what  we  have  al- 
ready begun  to  feel  in  the  new  impulse  given  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  paper.  For  us  the 
harder,  yet  the  cheerful,  duty  now  remains  to 
act  up  to  our  opportunities  and  our  endorsers. 


Tie  Farewell  Concert  of  the  Gennania 
Musical  Society. 

The  Gcrmanians  have  gone,  marking,  like  the 
migration  of  birds,  the  end  of  the  musical  and 
social  summer,  which  always  coincides  with  na- 
ture's winter.  After  a  crowded  Saturday  after- 
noon Rehearsal,  of  which  the  chief  features  were 
the  entire  instrumental  parts  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  music,  and  Cherubini's  overture 
to  "  Medea,"  they  gave  their  Farewell  Concert  in 
the  evening.  There  was  a  large  audience,  but 
not  a  hall  full ; — probably  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  discontinuance  of  the  late  evening 
trains. 

The  old   C   minor    Symphony    was    glorious 
again.     The  only  possible  objection  to  it  was,  that 
it  had  got  to  be  by  far  the  most  familiar  of  all 
symphonies  ;  and  one  naturally  covets  opportuni- 
ties to  know  some  of  the  other  great  things.     We 
doubt   not  that  an  adherence  to  the  first   pro- 
gramme, with  the  Choral  Symphony,  wonld  have 
drawn  quite  as  large  an  audience  and   proved 
more  exciting  to  the  habitues,  at  least.     But  there 
were  of  course  enough  others  present,  to  whom~ 
the  Fifth  Symphony  was  still  a  fresh  acquain- 
tance.    This  and   the   overture  to    Tannhauser 
were  the  only  purely  orchestral  pieces, — and  cer- 
tainly two  very  noble  ones,  and  nobly  rendered. 
Miss  Lehmann  was  in  fine  voice  and  gave  the 
first  part  of  her  song  from  "  Elijah :"    Hear  ye 
Israel,  with  great  beauty  and  expression,— per- 
haps a  little  two  fast;    the  bolder   strain,  that 
follows,  would  remind  us  of  the  sublime  effect 
produced  by  Mme.  Goldschmidt.     This  led  into 
the  refreshing  and  invigorating  chorus :    Be  not 


afraid,  which  was  finely  sung  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Choral  Societt.  The  softer  and  more 
soothing  chorus :  He,  watching  over  Israel,  was 
also  sung  with  remarkable  unity  and  delicacy  of 
shading. 

Mr.  Zerrahn's  flute  solo,  in  which  he  took 
for  his  theme  the  so-called  Derniere  Pensee  of 
Weber,  was  skilful  and  graceful  of  its  kind,  but 
pretty  much  like  all  flute  solos,  coming  amid 
Symphonies,  and  Tannhiiusers,  and  Hallelujahs. 

Mr.  Robert  Heller's  piano-forte  fantasia, 
with  a  coda  from  De  Meyer,  was  rather  a  feeble 
preparation  for  the  great  final  full  chord,  the 
"  Hallelujah  "  chorus  from  the  "  Messiah."  But 
that  put  a  grand  conclusion  to  the  evening ;  and 
the  concert,  as  a  whole,  was  certainly  a  very  rich 
one,  and  left  all  feeling  that  the  Germanians  will 
be  indispensable  to  life  in  Boston  the  next  winter. 

They  have  given  us  an  incredible  amount  of 
good  music  this  past  winter,  which  we  shall  take 
time  to  sum  up  in  detail.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that,  in  spite  of  apparently  very  large  audiences, 
they  have  not  reaped  so  much  pecuniary  profit 
as  last  year.  This  we  regard  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary fluctuation,  mainly  due  to  a  multitude  of 
accidental  causes ;  but  partly,  too,  we  fear,  to 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  orchestra 
from  the  scale  with  which  the  season  was  com- 
menced. Another  year  we  trust  they  will  spend 
less  on  questionable  attractions  and  superfluous 
advertising,  and  more  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
orchestral  proportions. 

The  Germanians  are  wandering  off  on  pretty 
nearly  their  last  summer's  route ;  first  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington ;  then  to 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  &c.;  then,  if  not  too  hot, 
to  Canada ;  then  by  the  middle  of  July  to  their 
old  quarters  at  Newport;  and  in  the  Autumn 
again,  we  doubt  not,  we  shall  see  them  in 
full  force  and  ready  for  another  glorious  concert 
season  here  in  Boston.  Success  go  with  them, 
and  return  with  them  ! 


Musical  Eeview. 

Beethovek,  Sonata  for  the  Piano,  Op.l01,inA.  (Oliver 
Ditson.) 

This  forms  the  twenty-eighth  in  order  of  the  com- 
plete series  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  now  in  course 
of  publication.  They  have  been  issued  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  composition,  and  with  this  present 
number  we  already  enter  the  mysterious  and  fitful 
shades  of  the  composer's  latest  period.  Four  more 
only  remain  to  complete  the  series.  If  any  one  doubt 
that  Beethoven's  genius  has  made  itself  deeply  felt 
in  this  community,  let  him  look  at  two  indications 
that  have  casually  turned  up  in  this  and  last  week's 
Journal :  first,  the  programme  of  the  young  ladies' 
festival  in  Dorchester,  and  secondly,  that  formidable 
list  of  reprints  of  Beethoven,  advertised  by  Mr.  Dit- 
son, in  another  column. 

Thalberg.     i'  Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano.    No.  1. 
"  Adelaide,"  de  Beethopen. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  merits  and  great 
usefulness  of  this  series  of  song  pieces,  arranged  to 
sing  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  piano,  while  the 
outermost  fingers  of  both  hands  perform  an  accom- 
paniment above  and  below  the  melody.  This  piano- 
forte translation  of  operatic  and  other  vocal  music 
was  the  invention  of  Thalberg,  and  constitutes  more 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  so-called  modern  school  of  Thalberg  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   The  Adelaide  was  au  admirable  subject  for 


such  treatment,  and,  like  the  Qn3,tuor  from  IPuritani, 
is  here  quite  successfully  arranged,  the  vocal  melody 
being  brought  into  bolder  relief  to  the  eye  by  larger 
notes  than  the  accompaniments.  It  will  require  some 
practice  and  some  skill  to  execute  it  satisfactorily  ; 
but  it  is  a  piece  that  will  reward  practice ;  and  since 
such  skill  is  much  more  easily  purchased  than  a  fine 
tenor  voice,  what  really  entei-prising  music-lover  will 
not  learn  to  play  the  Adelaide,  with  the  voice  part 
included  1 

CzERST,  Carl.  Tlie  Classical  ScJwol  for  the  Piano: 
from  the  works  of  Haydh,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
(0.  Ditson.) 

Here  is  a  rich  fund  of  exercises,  easy  as  to  mechani- 
cal requirements,  but  tending  directly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  taste,  and  a  discriminating  acquaint- 
ance with  the  styles  of  three  great  masters,  who  more 
than  any  others  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  genial 
piano  music.  The  brochure  now  already  issued  is  the 
No.  2,  and  contains  about  thirty  pages  of  real  gems 
from  the  piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Mozart; — in  all, 
t\^enty-one  short  extracts ;  generally,  however,  entire 
movements,  such  as  Andantes,  Adagios,  Allegrettos, 
Minuettos,  &c.  They  are  lovely  models  of  style,  and 
will  do  more  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  deepen  and 
refine  the  musical  feeling  of  the  young  student  than 
whole  shops  full  of  the  polkas,  variations  and  fanta- 
sias of  the  day.  When  the  other  two  numbers  are 
published,  one  may  possess  in  a  short  and  practicable 
form  the  essential  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
those  three  great  geniuses. 

Mendelssohn.  Six  Two-Part  Songs,  arranged  for  the 
Piano  by  Otto  Dresel.    {N.  Eichardson.) 

We  have  here  the  three  concluding  numbers  of 
this  welcome  series,  whose  commencement  we  have 
already  chronicled.  They  are  No.  4,  "  Autumn  Song  " 
(sad,  bodeful,  agitated) ;  No.  5,  "  0  wert  thou  in  the 
cauld  blast"  (very  Scottish),  and  No.  6,  "The  May- 
bells  and  the  Flowers "  (childlike,  sparkling  with 
happy  fairy  fancies).  The  arrangement  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original,  with- 
out taxing  the  executive  faculties  too  much. 

Southard,  L.  H.  Sony:  "No  More."  (N.  Eichard- 
son.) 

There  is  not  a  little  beauty  and  pathos  in  the 
melody  of  this,  which  is  a  flowing  Larghetto,  in  nine- 
eight  measure,  and  in  the  melancholy  key  of  B  fiat 
minor.  It  is  set,  and  quite  felicitously,  to  words  by 
William  W.  Stokt  :  "  Flow  on,  sad  stream,  unto 
the  sea,"  &c.  The  accompaniment  is  interesting  and 
well  managed,  the  rhythmical  form  appropriate ;  and 
the  modulation  is  kept  close  to  the  original  key,  as 
befits  the  monotonous  melancholy  of  the  subject. 

Dbesel,  0.    Polka,  for  the  Piano.    (N.  Eicliardson.) 

This  is  not  a  hum-drum  dancing  polka,  but  a  deli- 
cate and  graceful  little  fancy  in  the  polka  rhythm  ; — 
more  like  one  of  those  dream  dances  of  Chopin,  only 
more  sunshiny  and  happy  and  of  this  world.  It  is  a 
charming  production  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  importunate  polka  rabble,  that  solicit 
purchasers  on  all  hands." 


A  Lively  sense  op  Duty! — It  has  been 
told  us,  as  a  literal  fact,  on  good  authority,  that  a 
few  Sundays  since  an  organist,  in  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  churches,  gave  out  to  his  choir  the 
"  Prima  Donna  Waltz"  of  Jullien,  adapted  to  the 
well-known  hymn : 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glorify,"  &c. 

Another  appropriation  of  "  the  devil's  music" 
to  legitimate  and  sacred  uses,  after  Whitefield's 
suggestion,  was  noticed  in  a  similar  adaptation  of 
the  song :   "  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly," 
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by  Abt.  Verily  a  congregation,  taught  to  regard 
the  singing  of  psalms  as  the  great  business  of  life, 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come, 
might  see  a  pleasant  method  of  variety  in  this  in- 
genious invention  of  the  "  fast"  young  organist. 
We  wait  impatiently  for  the  announcement  of  a 
"  new  collection"  from  that  quarter,  for  genius  of 
so  bold  an  order  must  not  hide  its  light  under  a 
bushel.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  "  pro- 
fessor" be  the  same  who  offered  to  one  of  our 
music-publishers  the  other  day  a  set  of  original 
anthems,  in  one  of  which  there  was  an  animated 
bass  solo  to  the  tune  of  the  cavatina  in  Ernani  ! 
Well,  the  old  contrapuntists  borrowed  very  secular 
and  vulgar  airs  for  subjects  to  the  fugues  in  their 
motets  and  masses. 


On  Friday  evening  a  charity  concert  was 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music,  by  some  of  its  admirers. — N.  Y.  Musical 
Review. 

Charity  suggests  a  mis-print  here,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  read  "  a  chamber  concert." 


That  Beethoven  Festival. — With  pleas- 
ure we  give  place  to  the  following : 

DOKCSESTER,  April  10,  1854. 

Mb.  John  S.  Dwight  : 

Dear  Sir, — May  we  be  allowed  to  correct  the 
error  of  your  correspondent,  who,  in  his  account  to 
you  of  the  "  Double  Feast  of  Beethoven  "  states  it  to 
have  taken  place  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anniversary 
of  Beethoven's  birth."  It  was  not  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  (which  we  are  happy  to  say  we  need  not 
he  reminded  took  place  Dec.  17,  1770)  we  wished  to 
commemorate,  but  of  his  death,  which  all  of  us  know 
occurred  March  26th,  1827,  and  which  suggested  the 
Sonata  in  A  flat,  with  the  Funeral  March,  for  the 
opernng.  That  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  could  not 
.(as,  had  we  been  in  the  glorious  Master's  Vaterland, 
we  most  certainly  should  have  done)  of  course,  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  Festival ;  it  was,  therefore,  un- 
avoidably postponed  till  our  most  valued  assistant, 
Mr.  Fries,  could  be  present. 

Thanking  you,  Sir,  for  your  appreciation  of  our 

thirst  for  the  true  and  noble  io  the  Divine  Art,  and 

your  correspondent  for  his  interest  in  our  Festival, 

thus  openly  and  most  unexpectedly  evinced,  I  remain 

Veiy  respectfully  yours. 

One  op  "  the  Beethoven-woeshippikg  todmg  ladies.^' 


Complimentary  Concert  for  Miss  Anna  Stone. 

It  being  understood  that  Miss  Anna  Stone  is 
about  to  remove  to  New  York,  the  undersigned 
cordially  unite  in  offering  her  a  Complimentary 
Concert,  as  an  evidence  of  the  regard  which  is 
entertained  for  this  accomplished  native  vocalist 
by  those  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
her  brilliant  voice  alike  in  the  church  and  in  the 
concert  room. 

Thomas  C.  Amort,  Roeeet  C.  Winthkop, 

B.  L,  Clark,  George  Derby, 

Edward  Blake,  Arthur  L.  Payson, 

Sam'l  H.  Parker,  G.  H.  Shaw, 

J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Thomas  Lee, 

Richard  S.  Fay,  Frederic  Tudor, 

Chickering  &  Sons,  G.  M.  Dexter. 

Our  citizens  no  doubt  will  cheerfully  respond  to 
the  above.  It  is  understood  that  the  concert  will 
take  place  on  Monday  evening,  the  24th,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering. 


C  J 


Ekkata. — We  find  several  errors  in  onr  article  last 
week  on  Psalmody.  Among  other  absurdities  the  types 
make  us  speak  of  "  singing  a  liymn  as  a  medium  of  con- 
veying more  sjsicmaKcaHj  and  pleasingly,  the  words,"  &o. 
For  systematically,  read  rhythmically. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  friends  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  a  Compli- 
mentary Concert  for  the  Club,  after  the  close  of 
its  excellent  winter's  labors,  request  us  to  state 
that  said  concert  is  postponed  until  after  Passion 
Week.  Due  announcement  will  be  given,  and  w,e 
trust  it  will  prove  as  rich  a  compliment  as  it  is 
richly  merited. 

The  Geejianians  and  Jullien  meet  this  week 
in  Philadelphia,  the  latter  coming  north  from  New 
Orleans.  The  former  society  have  treated  the 
Philadelphians  to  the  novelty  of  the  Tannhduser 
overture,  and  announced  a  concert  for  every  even- 
ing of  this  week.  Jullien  is  to  give  three  per- 
formances, commencing  with  a  Sacred  Concert  on 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday. 


Opeea  Movements. — These  all  centre  still  in  the 
South  West.  Sontag  and  her  company,  including 
Bottesini,  have  departed  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mexico ;  there  to  meet  a  rival  in  the  operatic  troupe 
of  Steffanone,  Salvi,  Badiali  and  Makini. 
Another,  the  De  Veies  troupe,  with  Aediti,  Lo- 
RiNi,  Vietti,  &c.,  continue  at  the  St.  Charles  theatre 
in  New  Orleans.  Signora  Virginia  Whiting 
LoEiNi  is  there  also,  but  not  announced  to  sing.  The 
indefatigable  Ullmann,  Mme.  Sontag's  agent,  is  on 
the  way  to  Europe,  to  engage  new  artists.  It  is  said 
he  hopes  to  bring  back  with  him  a  complete  troupe 
for  the  performance  of  English  operas  with  Mme. 
Sontag. 

.  Master  Paul  Jullibn  offers  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  reward  of  $1000  for  the  recovery  of  a  box, 
lost  on  its  conveyance  from  the  steamer  Baltic,  and 
containing  four  violins  of  little  value  to  any  one  ex- 
cept the  owner,  but  endeared  by  many  memories  to 
the  young  artist. 

An  improvement  of  the  Piano  is  now  in  process  of 
perfection  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Robinson,  Portland,  Me.,  which  must,  we  think,  become 
generally  adopted.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Cor- 
liss, a  skillful  workman,  who  has  applied  for  a  patent. 
The  improvement  is  called  a  Swell  Mute,  and  consists  in 
bringing  a  pair  of  cramps  to  act  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
piano,  by  a  pedal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  complete 
control  of  the  vibration-  By  this  means  the  volume  of 
each  note  may  be  increased  to  an  organ-like  swell,  at 
pleasure.  The  effect  is  very  pleasing,  and  must  give  al- 
most a  new  character  to  Piano-Forte  music. — Portland 
Transcript. 

Salem,  Mass. — The  Concert  by  the  Salem  Academy 
of  Music  on  Fast-day  evening,  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  was  attended  by  a  large  audience,  and  passed 
off  very  creditably  to  all  concerned.  The  Academy  is  a 
new  Association  formed  last  fall  for  the  encouragement 
of  musical  talent  and  the  elevation  of  the  musical  taste  of 
our  community,  and  this  was  its  second  public  perform- 
ance. The  degree  of  success  attained  thus  far  has  been 
very  flattering  and  the  society  may  well  take  courage 
and  persevere  in  their  exertions  to  institute  a  musical 
association  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  city  and  of 
those  concerned  in  it,  and  which  shall  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  musical  community.  The  choruses 
on  Fast  evening  were  finely  performed — prompt,  spirited 
and  well  balanced,  exhibiting  thorough  drill  and  the 
closest  attention  to  musical  effect.  The  Academy  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Hubbard,  than  whom 
none  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  and  improve  a  choir. 
The  organist  was  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  a  young,  talented  and 
growing  musician.  Tlie  society  numbers  about  100 
members,  and  about  60  formed  the  choir  on  the  above 
evening.  It  contams  many  unusually  good  voices,  and 
the  solos,  duets  and  quartets  on  this  occasion  were  all 
well  executed. — Essex  Co.  Freeman. 

Foreign. 

Manchester,  England.— The  N.  Y.  Musical  Review 
has  an  interesting  letter  from  this  city,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 

March  17,  1S54.  —  Music  and  musical  matters  are 
pretty  lively  here  at  present.  But  we  feel  greatly  the 
loss  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  as  there  is  no  other  room  in 
this  city  in  which  concerts  can  be  given  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  bring  good  musical  performances  within  the 


means  of  the  working  classes.    This  will  be  remedied, 
I  hope,  when  our  new  music  hall  is  erected. 

Early  in  January,  we  had  a  splendid  performance  of 
the  St.  Paul;  and,"  in  a  day  or  two,  we  are  to  perform 
Mendelssohn's  First  Walpurgis  Night.  We  have  had 
three  rehearsals  for  it,  are  to  have  another  on  the  eve- 
ning before  the  concert.  There  have  also  been  several 
concerts  for  the  performance  of  classical  chamber  music, 
at  which  Charles  Halle  has  been  the  pianist,  assisted 
by  first-rate  artists  from  London.  But  these  concerts 
are,  from  the  high  price  of  admission,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  \Vorking  chasses,  for  whom  I  should  much  like 
to  see  some  standard  musical  entertainments  provided  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  proud  to  see  signs  of  musical  activity  amongst  the 
working  classes  themselves.  There  are  singing  classes, 
music  meetings,  choral  societies,  &c.,  some  one  of  which 
is  now  to  be  found  in  connection  with  almost  every 
Sabbath-school  and  literary  or  mechanics'  institute 
throughout  these  districts. 

The  music  practiced  and  performed  by  these  societies 
is  almost  all  of  a  standard  character — Handel's  oratorios 
taking  the  lead.  I  think  that,  out  of  nine  concerts  given 
by  these  societies  during  the  last  winter,  at  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting,  there  were  performed 
Handel's  "  Messiah,"  twice;  "Judas  Maccabeus,"  "Israel 
in  Egypt,"  and  Haydn's  "  Creation;"  the  other  concerts 
were  miscellaneous  —  glees,  madrigals,  and  Bishop's 
choruses  being  the  staple  commodities.  It  is  extremely 
cheering  to  see  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  these 
works  receive  from  the  audience. 

I  would  here  state  that  the  teaching  of  singing  classes 
is  now  making  great  progress  amongst  us ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  teachers  are  much  hampered  by  the  want  of  good 
and  cheap  instraction  books.  We  fiave  nothing  here 
approaching  the  instructions  given  at  the  commencement 
of  Cantica  Laudis,  Carmina  Sacra,  the  Skavnn,  &c. 

1  am  also  glad  to  see  glee-singing  reviving  in  this  city. 
A  few  years  ago,  this  truly  old  English  style  of  music  had 
almost  fallen  into  disuse;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is, 
I  believe,  upward  of  a  dozen  glee  clubs  established  in  this 
city.  The  performing  members  meet  weekly  for  practice, 
and  monthly  they  have  a  performance  open  to  subscribers 
and  friends.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  these  societies 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  cheerful  glee.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  composition  by  the  late  Dr.  Bexfield. 
These  societies  are  mostly  confined  to  the  middle 
classes;  as  the  subscription,  being  from  one  to  three 
guineas  per  annum,  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
masses. 


WLUt  tvtinemtntn. 


CHURCH  ORGAN. 

AN  excellent  Church  Organ,  belonging  to  a  Society  in  this 
City,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  has  two  banks  of  keys,  and 
pedal  bass,  and  in  all  twenty-one  stops,  is  in  good  order,  and 
can  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  immediately.    Apply  to 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  No.  129  Washington  St. 
Apr  15    3fc 


VESTKY  SOIVGS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Social  Meetings,  and  Private  Devotions.    234  pp.,  ISmo., 
full  cloth,  gilt  backs.    Price  33  cents. 

C.  C.  DEAK,  Treas.  Mass.  S.  S.  Society. 
Apr.  16.    it 


SOPRANO  AND  BASS, 

A  good  Soprano  and  Bass  are  desirous  of  making  an  engage- 
ment with,  some  Church  Society.  Are  well  acquaint-ed 
with  all  styles  of  Church,  Music.  Inquire  of  the  Editor  of  tMs 
paper.  Apr  1    3t 


A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  of&ce.  March  11  3m. 


Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Agent, 
u  14  tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  Waslliiigtoil  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 
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Pianos  and  JTIelodeons  to  Eet. 

OLIVER  DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,    115  WasHliigton  St.,    Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  26  tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

lOORE'S  ENCYCLOP/EBIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
"With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  thji  world  of  music.  It  will  he  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  DIusical  Terms^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MXTSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  moat  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
■  cal  Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
■it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be ©4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  60. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  hook  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Bimyan  Still  Lives  I 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTraE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY  OF 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  Ajnerica. 

JOHN  P.  JEAVETT,  Fublislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov,  12. 

€n  Inhhntti  Irjinnl  lnprintinirats. 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Book  for  your  use,  entitled 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

A  complete  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
1  Eamilies,  and  Social  Gatherings. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 

Professor  of  Music  in  Charlestown  Female  Seminary. 

We  believe  that  upon  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Music  and  Hymns  for 
Children  ever  published. 

PRICE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.. 
Aprl    6t  Fnblisliers,  Boston. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OP  THE  PIABTO-PORTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Pdchardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen:  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditsoh,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344;  AVashtugton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    cotton; 

IMPOKTEK  AND  DEALER  IN    . 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

Kg.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

•»»    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLY    AND    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDVi^ARD    L.    BALCH, 

©aiM  Journal  o£  JHuBU,  No.  21  &I00I  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mech.anic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

in?- MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 


[FROM  DITSON'S  CATALOGUE.] 
GEMS   FROM   BEETHOVEN. 

Op.  2    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E  minor, 75 

2        "  "        "    2,  A, 75 

"  2        "             "        "    3,C, 1,00 

"  7    Grand  Sonata,  E  flat, 1,00 

"  10    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  minor 50 

"  10        "             "        "    2,  P, 50 

"  10       "            "       «    3,D, 75 

"  1.3    Sonata  Pathetique,  C  minor, 75 

"  14    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E 50 

"  14       "        "          "    2,  G, 50 

"  22    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,00 

"  26    Grand  Sonata,  A  flat, 75 

"  27    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  sharp  minor, 50 

"  27        "        "          "    2,  B  flat 50 

"  23    Sonata  Pastoral,  D, 75 

"  31    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G 75 

"  31       "          "         "    2,  D  minor 75 

"  31        "           "         "    8,  E  flat 1,00 

"  49    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G  minor 38 

"  49      "          "         "     2,  G 38 

"  53    Grand  Sonata,  C, 1,00 

"  54    Sonata,  F, bO 

"  57    Sonata  Appass.,  E  minor 1,00 

"  78    Sonata.  P  sharp, 60 

"  79    Sonatrne,  G, 60 

"  81  Sonata  Charact.,  Les  Adieus,  L' Absence,  et  la 

Ketour,  E  flat, .75 

"  90    Sonata,  E  minor, 75 

"  100    Sonata,  A, 75 

"  106    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,25 

"  109    Grand  Sonata,  E, 1,00 

"  110    Sonata,  A, 1,00 

"  HI    Sonata,  C 1,00 

"  92    Seventh  Symphony,  A, 1,25 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


GREAT  MASTERS  FO|l  LITTLE  PUPILS. 

In   course  ot   Publication:    Several   Numbers 
already  issued. 

GREAT  MASTERS  TOR  LITTLE  PUPILS :  A  Selection 
from  the  Classical  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
BeethoTen,  &c.  &c.  Easily  arranged  and  fingered,  by  Thomas 
Barer. 

Opinions  of  the  English  Press. 

*'  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  Teachers  of  the 
Piano-Forte.    The  desired  object  is  obtained  in  a  manner  truly  * 
pleasing  to  the  pupil ;  and  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Baker's  Tersion  " 
of  the  Great  Masters,  that  which  was  an  irksome,  will  become 
a  delightful  task." — Era. 

"  As  an  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  work,  we 
know  of  no  publication  that  can  surpass  it."—  Bristol  Mercury. 

"  The  idea  of  this  work  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  equally  bo.  It  will 
be  of  great  use  to  teachers." — Sunday  Times. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  work,  which  from  the 
rapid  improvement  and  pleasing  practice  it  is  likely  to  impart 
to  tyros,  we  expect  will  prove  a  boon  to  both  Master  and 
Pupil." — Midland  Counties^  Herald. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.^  Boston. 

F.  F.  MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

iiTtf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  SoUTBilin. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Peait. 


nov  5 


George  P.  Seed  &>  Co.,  Publishers, 

13  Tremont  Street. 


MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  9?30  to  ®60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 
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Cliainbers,  IVo*  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

T  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
,  give  assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  .J^onCj  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an. assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GUITAKS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  vi?it  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination  ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  impHcitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

r/^"  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . .  .Agents  for.  . . , 
Liglite,  Kewton  &  Bradtury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Helodeone. 
Feb  19    6m 


HEW^S'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

IffANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickerikg,  J.  P.  Jeweit,  Geo.  Punchaed,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Geoege  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Temon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FREnERIC    RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  (United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

MUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAY  DE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  45  HANCOCK- STREET. 

OTTO    DKESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  House.      Terms  ; — ®50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Nov.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &  GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

R..  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.  W.   PRENZEL, 
.  TEACHER    OF   jaUSICj 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  5It.  Temon  Sts.) 
Aprs  BOSTON. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

THE  subscribers  having  formed  a  Copartnership  under  the 
name  of  CHICKERING  &  SONS,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Piano-Forte  Business,  trust  by  their  atten- 
tion and  promptness  to  merit  the  patronage  heretofore  extended 
to  the  late  Jonas  Chickering. 

THO'S  F.  CHICKERING, 
CHA'S  F.  CHICKERING 
Dec.  24.  GEO.  H.  CHICKERING. 
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VOL.    V. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    APRIL    22,    1854. 


NO.  3. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TFRMS    I  ^^   ]VIAII,,....$2    PER  ANNUM,  )  ,„  . d^ANCE 
TEEMS    j     „     CARRIER,   $2.50  "  J  IN  AD  VANCE. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mdsio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  signiticant  Musical  News  from  all  parts ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Keligious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &:c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  .aesthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotei,  &c. 

[C7^  Hack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  year. 

FOSTAQE,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
IO~  office;.    No.   hi   Scbool   Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Kow. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BKOTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCUAKFENBERG  &  lj\SlS,,Vi3.  Broadway,  N .  Y. 
"   GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bolt. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
"   JOHN  U.  MKLLOIX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  asciuare,(81ines,)or  less,  firstinsertion,     .    .$0.50 
"  "  '*  each  additional  inser.     .26 

For  a  square,  {16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Paymeuts  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


Mendelssohn. 

(Continued  from  p.  2.) 

I  believe  most  people  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  music  in  St. 
Paul  lies  in  the  choral  and  concerted  pieces, 
though  some  of  the  solos  are  among  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Mendelssohn  in  writing  for  the  voice, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  recitatives,  as 
specimens  of  musical  declamation  and  dramatic 
power,  are  very  grand  and  effective.  The  two 
songs  of  St.  Paul :  "  Consume  them  all,  Lord 
Sabaoth,"  "  God  be  gracious  to  Me  after  thy  great 
Goodness ;"  the  soprano  air,  "  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  Prophets,"  and  "  But  the  Lord  is 


mindful  of  His  Own,"  are  replete  with  depth  and 
earnestness  ot  feeling.  Art  has  done  her  utmost 
if,  in  uniting  words  of  truth  and  life  to  her  own 
conceptions,  the  reality  and  power  of  the  language 
are  not  marred  by  the  incompetency  of  the  com- 
poser. In  this  case,  truth  and  beauty  are  inse- 
parably joined,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  St.  Paul 
being  recognized  as  any  other  than  a  great  stan- 
dard word  in  the  history  of  sacred  music,  as  long 
as  the  divine  art  has  power  enough  to  command 
a  listening. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Mendelssohn  was  mar- 
ried, at  Frankfort,  to  Cecilie  Jeanrenaud,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  he  visited  Dusseldorf, 
accompanied  by  his  youthful  bride,  who  had  not 
so  monopolized  the  attentions  of  her  husband  as 
to  arrest  his  exertions  as  an  artist.  They  were 
greeted  on  their  arrival  by  a  performance  of  St. 
Paul,  in  honor  of  the  composer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Julius  Rietz.  As  a 
proof  that  love  and  a  honeymoon  {Schaferzeit) 
had  not  damped  his  ardour  for  composition,  Felix 
produced  at  this  time  the  music  for  Psalm  42 
(Op.  42)  a  second  pianoforte  concerto  with  or- 
chestra in  D  minor  (Op.  40),  and  the  stringed 
quartet  in  E  minor  (Op.  44).  Besides  these,  he 
forwarded  to  Simrock,  in  Bonn,  three  motets  for 
soprano  voices,  which  were  composed  partly  at 
Rome,  and  now  appeared  fit  for  publication. 

St.  Paul  was  produced  in  England  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival  in  September  of  that 
year,  Mendelssohn  himself  being  present,  and  the 
same  year  it  was  heard,  for  the  first  time,  at  Ber- 
lin. On  the  2nd  of  October,  Mendelssohn  return- 
ed to  Leipsic  to  resume  the  direction  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  The  Society  inaugurated 
their  campaign  with  Weber's  Jubilee  overture, 
a  chorus  of  Haydn's :  '  Des  Stauhes  eitle  Sorgen,' 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony,  and  a  concerto 
composed  and  played  by  the  author,  Ferdinand 
David.  The  chief  vocal  attraction  was  the 
"  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,"  from  Weber's 
FreischiUz,  sung  by  Louise  Schleger,  a  pupil  of 
Pohlenz.  But  it  would  be  wearisome  both  to  me 
and  the  reader  also  to  catalogue  the  various  per- 
formances of  this  season,  and  I  shall  only  speak 
of  those  which  have  more  immediate  reference  to 
Mendelssohn  himself.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
season,  Clara  Novello  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Gewandhaus.  Mendelssohn  had  written  a  church 
service,  in  1832,  for  the  father  of  this  lady,  whose 
engagement  at  Leipsic  proved  very  successful, 
hundreds  flocking  to  listen  to  a  voice  almost  un- 
equalled for  purity  and  power  and  which  was 
displayed  to  great  advantage  in  such  songs  as  the 
Ecco  il  punto,  0  Vitdlia,  from  Mozart's  Titus, 
Casta  Diva,  of  Bellini,  and  last  not  least,  the  great 
scena  of  Beethoven,  Abscheulicker,  wo  eilst  du 
kin.  At  the  third  subscription  concert,  Feli.x 
played  his  pianofore  concerto  in  D  minor  (^Allegro 
appassionato,  Adagio  and  Scherzo  giojoso)  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  the  quartet  in  E  minor,  op. 
44,  was  first  heard  at  Leipsic.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  Handel's  Messiah  was  given  very 
effectively  with  Mozart's  accompaniments,  and  a 


brilliant  staff  of  singers — Novello,  Mollinger, 
Gebhardt,  and  Pogner. 

The  new,  year,  1838,  will  long  be  remembered 
as  introducing  the  music  of  the  42nd  Psalm, 
which  Mendelssohn  had  shown  in  manuscript  to 
his  Diisseldorf  friends  on  a  previous  visit.  It 
opens  with  an  expressive  chorus.  "  As  the  Hart 
pants  after  the  Water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  Soul 
after  thee,  O  God,"  and  a  soprano  solo,  "  For  my 
Soul  thirsteth,"  follows,  of  a  plaintive  and  earnest 
character,  embodying  the  same  ideas  conveyed  in 
the  concerted  piece.  Next  we  have  a  soprano 
chorus  ;  "  For  I  had  gone  forth  most  gladly  with 
the  People,"  and  another  for  men's  voices :  "  Why 
art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my  soul,"  "  O  trust  in  God," 
and  which  is  answered  by  a  keen  voice  of  lamen- 
tation and  mourning  in  the  words :  "  My  God,  my 
Soul  is  vexed  within  me,  all  thy  Waves  and 
Storms  are  gone  over  me."  A  quintet  succeeds, 
accompanied  by  stringed  instruments,"  The  Lord 
hath  promised  his  Goodness,  and  at  Night  I  sing 
unto  the  God  of  my  Life."  Throughout  all  these 
difl'erent  pieces,  doubt,  despair,  and  bitter  sense 
of  solitude  are  opposed  to  each  other,  till  faith 
seems  to  have  at  last  gained  the  mastery,  and  all 
the  voices  unite  in  a  choral  hymn  to  the  glory  and 
praise  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  whole  forms  a 
small  but  compact  religious  drama,  and  its  excel- 
lence was  recognized  on  the  very  first  liearino'. 
Clara  Novello  sang  the  soprano  part,  and  did  her 
duty  admirably. 

In  the  course  of  this  series  of  concerts,  several 
new  and  interesting  symphonies  were  produced, 
by  Burgmiiller  and  othei-s  ;  while  Felix  brought 
out  his  music  adapted  to  the  115th  Psalm,  com- 
posed at  an  earlier  period  than  that  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  A  series  of  historical  concerts  was  now 
agreed  upon  by  the  directors,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  first  of  these  commenced 
on  the  15  th  February,  with  specimens  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Viotti.  The 
second  comprised  selections  from  Haydn,  Cima- 
rosa,  Naumann,  and  Righini.  The  third  was 
made  up  of  Mozart,  Salieri,  Mehul,  and  Andreas 
Romberg.  The  great  novelties  on  this  last  occa- 
sion were  the  performance  of  an  unknown  quar- 
tet, from  the  Zdide  of  Mozart,  and  a  selection 
from  Mehul's  Uthal,  an  opera  written  by  Napo- 
leon's command,  on  a  subject  from  Ossian,  and 
entirely  without  violin  accompaniments.*  The 
names  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  the  Abbe  Vog- 
ler,  appeared  in  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
meetings,  which  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  pubhc,  and  had  been  so  ably 
carried  out  by  Mendelssohn  and  his  friend  David. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Feli.\  conducted  the 
festival  at  Cologne,  and  Handel's  Joshua  was 
given,  with  new  organ  accompaniments.  On  the 
third  day  Felix  played  his  "  Allegro  giojoso"  (Op. 
43),  and  directly  alter  the  festival  returned  wiih 
Ferdinand  David  to  Leipsic,  where  he  had  pro- 

*  This  was  the  famous  opera  in  which,  for  an  e.^iperi- 
ment,  or  for  a  joke,  M6hul  made  the  violas  officiate, 
instead  of  the  violius..=- 
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mised  a  second  hearing  of  his  oratorio.  The  day 
■was  fixed  for  the  15th  September,  but  a  sudden 
indisposition  of  Mendelssohn  obHged  the  Getcand- 
Jiaus  to  give  the  direction  to  David,  who  followed 
his  friend's  example  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  new  alto  air, 
"  Thou  who  turnest  Men  to  Dust,  and  sayest,  Come 
again,  ye  Children  of  Men,"  was  inserted  after  the 
Chorale  (No.  9),  "  To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my 
Spirit ;"  and  I  should  mention,  also,  that  the  chief 
soprano  solos  were  sung  by  a  lady  who  had  retir- 
ed into  private  life,  but  who  appeared  once  more 
before  the  public,  purely  out  of  respect  for,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  composer  of  an  oratorio  which 
became  a  general  favorite,  having  been  heard 
already  in  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Poland,  Russia,  England  and 
America. 

Felix  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  the 
public  welcomed  back  their  favorite  with  heart- 
felt joy  on  the  second  night  of  the  subscription 
concerts,  inaugurated  with  his  gloomy  overture 
to  Fingal's  Cave.  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw,  who  re- 
mained with  us  till  the  28th  of  January,  created 
a  great  impression  by  the  simplicity  of  her  style  ; 
and  in  sacred  music  she  was  reckoned  invaluable. 
Novelties  in  the  instrumental  department  were 
supplied  this  season  by  Kalliwoda,  Lachner, 
Mbhring,  Dobrycinski,  and  Schubert.  Felix  was 
fond  of  producing  long  portions  of  operas  almost 
neglected  on  the  stage,  and  very  seldom  heard 
by  the  public.  Thus,  in  one  programme,  we  had 
the  septet  from  the  Cosi  fan  Tulte  ;  a  terzetto, 
with  chorus,  from  Cherubini's  Medea ;  a  chorus, 
from  the  same  composer's  Lodoisha ;  the  finale, 
from  Euryanthe ;  a  quartet,  from  Oberon :  and 
the  second  finale,  from  Leonora. 

In  1839,  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Festival,  assisted  by  Julius  Rietz  ;  and  Han- 
del's Messiah,  with  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  were 
given  under  his  direction.  Frank,  Fassman, 
Clara  Novello,  and  Sophie  Schloss,  were  the  prin- 
cipal singers.  The  last-mentioned  lady  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Mendelssohn,  who  secured  her 
services  in  the  Gewandhaus  for  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. The  new  season  at  Leipsic  was  remarkable 
for  the  introduction  of  some  fresh  compositions, 
and  the  31st  October  we  heard  the  music  set  to 
the  hymn  of  Luther,  "  Verleih  uns  Frieden  gnd- 
diglich,  a  strain  of  an  earnest  devotional  charac- 
ter, and  motet.  Mitten  wir  im  Lehen  sind."  The 
year  1840  added  greatly  to  the  rising  fame  of 
Mendelssohn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
his  music  to  the  114th  Psalm  appeared,  the  piece, 
"  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came,"  being  adapt- 
ed for  a  chorus  and  orchestra.  Differing  widely 
as  this  work  does  in  style  and  treatment  from  the 
42nd  Psalm,  the  selection  of  this  noble  piece  of 
ancient  poetry  was  eminently  a  happy  one,  and 
in  every  way  adapted  to  Mendelssohn's  powers. 
We  have  a  grand  double  chorus,  majestically  ris- 
ing with  the  subject,  "  What  ailedst  thou,  0  Sea, 
that  thou  fleddest,  and  thou  Jordan,  thou  wast 
driven  back  ?"  The  answer  is  "  The  Earth  shook 
before  the  Lord,"  introducing  a  fugue,  "  Hallelu- 
jah, sing  to  the  Lord,"  with  which  the  Psalm 
concludes.  The  third  new  work  which  came  from 
the  inexhaustible  Felix,  this  year,  was  the  lovely 
trio  in  D  minor,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violoncello 
(Op.  49).  It  was  played  in  public  on  the  1st  of 
February,  by  Mendelssohn,  David,  and  Wittman, 
and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
the  composer.  The  fire  and  passion  in  the  first 
movement,  the  andante  con  mote  tranquillo  with 
its  tenderness,  and  joy  tinged  with  melancholy, 
the  light  and  graceful  scherzo,  and  the  animating 
finale  allegro  assai  appassionato,  all  these  rank 
among  the  choicest  of  the  varied  treasures  be- 
queathed us  by  the  great  musician,  and  tell  of  a 
man  and  artist  who,  in  his  freedom  from  restraint 
and  dependence  on  ancient  models,  must  always 
be  viewed  as  a  great  man,  because  an  original 
one.  I  could  instance  many  interesting  perfor- 
mances which  took  place  at  Leipsic  this  winter, 
but  will  only  mention  one  as  being  an  occasion 
when  the  whole  four  overtures  of  Beethoven's 
Fidelia  were  given  under  the  haton  of  Mendels- 
sohn, who,  ill  satisfied  with  disjoining  the  work  of 
the  mighty  master,  resolved  to  follow  out  step  by 
step  the  working  of  his  genius,  and  give  in  one 


unbroken  chain   the  ent're  series  of  preludes  to 
that  famous  opera. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Letter  from  the  Diarist. 

[Concluded  from  p  204] 

New  Yoke,  April  \l,  1864. 

Dear  Dwight  : — In  perusing  the  letter  once 
more  to  which  I  have  already  partially  replied, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  I  am  so  struck  with 
the  ludicrous  contrast  between  its  studied  air  of 
contempt  for  my  statements  and  its  lofty,  preten- 
tious assumption  of  accuracy  on  the  one  hand,  with 
its  real  worthlessness  as  a  historical  document,  on 
the  other,  that  I  hardly  know  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  treat  it  seriously.  However,  as  I  have 
spoken  already  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart, 
and,  save  one  or  two  minor  lapsus  pennce,  I  do  not 
see  that  a  word  needs  altering  in  regard  to  them,  I 
will  finish  the  article  and  proceed  to  speak  of  Bee- 
thoven. 

But  first  let  us  endeavor  to  find  the  exact  point 
upon  which  issue  has  been  joined  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  controversy.  Last  winter 
there  arose  in  the  musical  papers  a  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  certain  American  compositions  played 
by  JuUien's  orchestra.  The  most  pretentious  of 
these,  Mr.  Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  mistook 
for  a  mere  Christmas  musical  extravaganza  and 
gave  it  only  a  passing  notice,  instead  of  a  long, 
careful  criticism,  such  for  instance  as  Hoffmann 
wrote  upon  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony.  So 
we  had  letters  and  replies  and  rejoinders  ;  the  au- 
thor of  the  Symphony,  as  he  called  it, — Extrava- 
ganza, as  Mr.  Willis  mistook  it, — undertaking  to 
convince  the  public  that  he  knew  a  great  many 
things  which  Beethoven  did  not  (which  nobody 
doubts);  that  he  could  imitate  a  New  England  win- 
ter snow  storm  exactly,  while  what  Beethoven 
calls  a  storm  was  no  storm  at  all  (that  a  thunder 
storm  in  the  mountains  near  Vienna  should  differ 
from  an  American  snow  storm  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  natural);  and  in  short  to  prove  to  the  pub 
lie  that  he  is  as  great  a  musical  artizan  as  the  best. 
On  the  other  hand  the  idea  was  conveyed,  if  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  American  composer's  feelings, 
distinctly  expressed,  that  these  technical  excellen- 
ces do  not  constitute  the  great  musical  composer. 
Greatness  in  all  art  consisting  in  the  grandeur  and 
excellence  of  the  idea,  and  not  in  the  mere  manner 
of  clothing  that  idea.  Thus  Handel,  writing  for 
an  orchestra  of  some  eight  or  ten  instruments,  is  a 
giant,  while  a  thousand  writers  of  now-a-days, 
though  perched  upon  the  Alps  of  our  huge  orches- 
tras, are  pigmies  still.  Now  came  in  Dwight  and 
presented  the  idea  that  a  true  composer  need  not 
argue  the  question  of  his  own  merits  with  the  pub- 
lic ;  if  he  has  the  spark  of  ethereal  fire  within  him, 
there  will  always  he  some  to  whose  hearts  he  will 
speak,  in  whose  souls  he  will  meet  with  a  response 
— an  appreciative  few  to  whom  his  appeal  will  not 
be  in  vain.  At  the  close  of  a  long  letter,  the 
author  of  "  Santa  Glaus"  Symphony  (?)  reverts  to 
this  idea  of  Mr.  Dwight's  and  overwhelms  the 
"appreciative  few"  with  a  series  of  sneering 
allegations  which  he  has  since  called  trifles,  and 
which  do  indeed  occupy  but  a  small  space,  yet  in 
that  small  space  so  extraordinary  an  amount  of 
error  and  misstatement  is  crowded,  tliat  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  expose  the  mistakes  made — for  I  certainly 
did  not  consider  the  falsities  wilful.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  next  week  brought  a  long  letter  in 
Dwight's  Journal  in  which  the  profitless  task  of 
sustaining  all  those  errors  and  mis-statements  is 
undertaken  ;  with  what  success  in  the  cases  of 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  impartial  reader 
has  already  the  means  of  deciding. 

I  am  aware  that  genius  may  be  fully  appreciated 


and  yet  its  possessor  be  in  poverty  ;  and  whatever 
of  the  ridiculous  there  may  be  in  the  line  of  argu- 
ment I  am  pursuing  is  to  be  charged  to  him  who 
falsely  alleged  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  four 
musical  Colossi,  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  the 
few  to  whom  music  is  something  higher  and  nobler 
than  a  mere  passing  gratification  of  the  ear. 

What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  particular 
statements,  may  he  judged  by  comparing  his  story 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  and  Beetho- 
ven's G  minor  Symphony,  with  the  following  facts. 
He  says  the  Society  upon  the  first  trial  of  that 
worlc  threw  it  aside  and  that  it  lay  despised  as 
waste  paper  upon  the  shelves  for  years.  Now  see 
here  : 

John  Peter  Salomon,  born  in  Beethoven's  birth- 
place, Bonn,  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic,  which  was  formed  in  [t^p^  1813. 
Among  the  new  music  was  the  strange  looking 
score  of  the  G  minor  Symphony.  Salomon  thought 
it  "  mad  and  impracticable,"  and  only  upon  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  a  friend  would  he  give  way  to 
the  desire  of  several  members,  and  lead  a  rehearsal 
of  the  work.  When  the  first  movement  was  about 
one  third  through,  Salomon  stopped  and  exclaimed, 
"This  is  the  finest  composition  of  Beethoven  that 
ever  I  heard ! "  The  work  was  rehearsed,  per- 
formed in  public,  and  met  with  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  wonderful  merits.  Now  as  Salomon 
met  with  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  broke  his 
shoulder,  in  1814,  and  died  in  1815,  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  the  composition  in  question  could  not 
have  lain  as  waste  paper  upon  the  Philharmonic 
shelves  a  great  many  years — about  as  many,  pro- 
bably, as  Mozart  spent  in  Paris,  living  by  tuning 
piano-fortes,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  venerable 
ex-professor,  who  knows  all  about  it. 

One  remark  may  be  made  here,  which  should 
have  been  introduced  when  speaking  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
Vienna  tire  value  of  money,  when  measured  by  the 
comforts  it  will  purchase,  is  even  now,  in  the  days 
of  railroads  and  increased  commercial  intercourse, 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  with  us  ;  while  fifty 
years  ago  £150  in  that  city  was  reckoned  to  be 
more  valuable  than  £500  in  London.  The  value 
of  the  incomes  of  the  German  composers  mentioned 
in  this  article,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  judged  from 
any  American  standard. 

And  now  as  to  Beethoven's  "  penurious  life," 
"  his  poverty,"  and  "  his  servile  position."  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  it  was  possible,  to  make 
out  a  complete  statement  of  the  pecuniary  returns 
which  the  great  composer  received  for  his  labors. 
We  have  the  means  of  giving  some  idea  of  his  in- 
come, though  of  course  only  sufficient  to  show  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  is  made  assistant  court  organist  at  Bonn, 
and  soon  after  member  of  the  orchestra  (he  played 
viola)  that  he  may  have  a  fixed  salary  and  be  re- 
lieved from  the  drudgery  of  lesson  giving.  On  this 
salary  he  is  sent  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Mozart. 
The  death  of  his  mother  calls  him  home.  In  1792 
he  is  sent  again  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Haydn, 
for  Mozart  is  dead.  In  1796,  as  the  great  pianist 
of  the  day,  he  visits  Berlin,  plays  before  the  king, 
and  his  parting  present  was  a  gold  box  filled  with 
gold  pieces — "  such  a  box,"  said  he,  with  pardona- 
ble vanity,  "  as  they  give  embassadors."  In  1798 
he  gave  two,  certainly — perhaps  more — crowded 
public  concerts  in  Prague.  During  all  this  time 
he  was  the  favorite  of  old  Prince  Liohnowsky  and 
Baron  von  Swieten,  was  intimate  with  Bernadotte, 
who  was  then  there  as  embassador,  and  moved  in 
these  circles  of  society  only,  living  accordingly. 
He  kept  much  of  the  time  a  servant,  part  of  the 
time  a  horse,  &c.  When  the  last  elector  of  Cologne 
died  and  he  lost  this  source  of  income.  Prince 
Lichnowsky  (1799)   settled  upon  him  600  florins 
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per  annum  until  he  should  find  a  suitable  appoint- 
ment. In  ISOO,  he  says  himself  that  half  a  dozen 
publishers  stand  ready  to  take  all  his  compositions, 
that  he  sets  his  prices  and  they  pay  them,  and  that 
he  cannot  execute  all  the  orders  given  him.  In 
January  1801,  we  find  him  setting  the  following 
prices  for  certain  works  to  his  publisher :  the 
Septet,  20  ducats  ($50)  ;  1st  Symphony  the  same  ; 
Grand  Sonata  in  B  flat  the  same  ;  a  piano-forte 
Concerto  half  that  sum.  He  speaks,  in  a  letter  to 
Wegeler  flSOO),  also  of  his  annual  concert,  "of 
which  I  have  had  several."  When  the  'Mt. of  Olives' 
was  first  performed  the  theatre  was  crowded  at 
double  the  regular  prices.  In  1805  Napoleon  took 
Vienna,  and  the  first  performances  of  Fidelia  were 
before  a  small  audience  of  French  officers  who 
could  understand  neither  the  music  nor  the  lan- 
guage. Beethoven  therefore  lost  not  only  by  his 
opera,  but  this  year  had  no  annual  concert.  In  the 
spring  following,  his  quarrels  with  the  singers  and 
others  connected  with  the  theatre  led  him  to  with- 
draw his  work  from  the  stage.  To  make  up  for 
his  losses  we  have  a  record  of  four  subscription 
concerts  at  this  time. 

In  1807  the  price  of  his  works  had  risen  so  much 
that  Clementi  pays  him   for  certain  works,  they 
being  already  sold   for   Germany,    thus:  for  three 
new  quartets,  the  4th  Symphony,  the  Overture  to 
'  Coriolanus,'  the  4th  piano  Concerto  and  tfie  violin 
Concerto  £200, — a  thousand  dollars  for  England 
alone — and  $300  for  three  Sonatas  not  yet  written. 
In  1809  Jerome  Bonaparte  offers  him  a  kapellmeis- 
tership,  which  he  does  not  accept  because  an  ap- 
preciative few  in  Vienna  offer  him  an  annuity  if  he 
will  stay  in  that  city.     The  shameless  bankrupt- 
cies of  Austria  and  the  consequent  failure  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  afterwards  reduced  the  annuity  to  the 
small  sum  of  600  rix  dollars,  but  in  this,  Beethoven 
suffered  in  common  with  all  who  put  any  faith  in 
that  wretched   government.     In    1816  he  gets  75 
guineas   for   three   overtures   in   London,  in  1823 
Neate   offers  him    100   guineas  for  three  quartets, 
also  for  London  publication,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  asks  Peters,  of  Leipsic,  for  publications  in  Ger- 
many,   these   prices :    for   a   violin   quartet,    fifty 
ducats  ($125)  ;  piano-forte  quartet,  70  do. ;  for  the 
33  variations  on  a  Walz,  Diabelli  pays  him  SO  do., 
and  this  ($200),  says  Schindler,   was  the  price  he 
received  for  nearly  every  one  of  his  last  Sonatas. 
His  profits  from  the  two  concerts  at  which  Sontag 
sang  for  him,  owing  to  the  charges  of  the  theatre 
Directors,    were    comparatively    small,   but   920 
florins.     For   the  great   second   Mass  he  received 
about  $750  in  subscriptions,  and  afterwards  sold  it 
to  the  Schotts  for  1000  florins.     The  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society   gave  him   $500  for  his  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  the  German  publisher  600  florins. 
His  German  publishers  also  gave  him  for  the  quar- 
tets, op.  127,  50  ducats  ;  and  for  op.  124,  three  vocal 
pieces,  and  bagatelles,  op.  126,  together,  130  ducats. 
These   examples   are    sufficient,    and   are   only 
quoted  to  show  that  Beethoven's  genius  was  fully 
appreciated  from  first  to  last  by  the  publishers  and 
the  public,  that  he  received  the  highest  prices  for 
his   compositions,   and   that  he   had  but  to  write 
when  and  what  he  would,  if  in  a  strait  for  money. 
What  he  used  to  get  for  the  use  of  his  works  at 
the  private  and  public  concerts  of  Vienna  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  the  Galitzin  Quartet 
in  B  flat  was  lent  by  the  composer  to  a  dilettante 
named  Dembscher,  only  on  condition  that  he  paid 
Schuppanzigh  fifty  florins  for  the  use  of  it.     Had 
Beethoven  not  been  incapacitated  as  a  conductor  by 
deafnesss,  had  he  not  been  so  subject  to  severe  and 
even  dangerous  fits  of  sickness,  had  he  had  a  little 
prudence  in  pecuniary  matters  and  had  he  had  no 
one  dependent   upon   him   but  himself,  there  was 
nothing  to   hinder   him  from  dying  like   Handel, 
worth  his  $100,000. 


Besides  his  own  personal  expenses,  which  were 
very  large,  notwithstanding  he  lived,  as  all  German 
bachelors  live,  in  hired  lodgings,  eating  at  public 
houses,   until   his  adoption   of  his   nephew,    from 
which  period  he  kept  a  housekeeper,   and   some- 
times two  or  three    servants,  and  of  course  lived 
expensively,  his  means  were  much  diminished  in 
this  way;  his   mother   died  in  1787,  and   the  boy 
organist  and  piano  teacher  must  be  the  main  sup- 
port of  his  two  little  brothers,  and  to  some  extent, 
as  near  as  I  can  learn,  of  his  dissipated  father.     In 
1792  that  father  died  and  Carl  and  Johann  had  to 
look  to  Ludwig  alone.     Johann  became  an  apothe- 
cary (and  in  Germany  the  apprentice  gets  no  wages, 
not  even  his  board,)  and  when  his  time  was  out  he 
came  to  Vienna,  and  his  brother  gave  him  capital 
to   establish   himself   in   Linz   and    afterward   in 
Vienna.     He  grew  rich   enough   to  own  an  estate 
and  ride  in  his  carriage,  and  yet  Beethoven  writes 
to  Ries  in  1823,  "  My  worthy  brother,  who  keeps 
his  carriage,  thought  fit  to  draw  upon  me  too ;  and 
so  he  has  offered  the   same   overture,  without  my 
knowledge,  to  the  London  publisher,  Boosey."   As 
to  Carl,  he  became  a  music  teacher,  followed  his 
brother   to   Vienna,    used   to   steal   and   sell   that 
brother's  compositions,   finally  ,through  the  com- 
poser's influence  with  the  great,  obtained  the  office 
of  a  cashier  in  the  National  Bank  of  Austria,  and 
died  in   1815.     Beethoven  speaks  of  his  death  in  a 
letter  to  Ries  and  adds,  "  I  may  say  he  was  in  con- 
sumption for  some  years,  and  to  make  life  bearable 
to  him,  I  gave  him  what  I  may  reckon  at  10,000 
florins  (Vienna  currency.)     I  own  this  is  not  much 
for  an  Englishman,  but  a  vast  sum  for  a  poor  Ger- 
man or  Austrian."     Now  came  a  new  bill  of  ex- 
pense ;  Beethoven  adopted  Carl's  son,  of  whom  the 
next  year  he  writes,  "  he  is  at  school  at  present, 
which  costs  about  1100  florins."     The  widow  being 
a  bad  woman,  Beethoven  complied  with  the  dying 
request  of  his  brother  to  adopt  the  boy  legally  and 
take  him  away  from  her  influence.     This  caused  a 
long,    tedious   and    expensive    lawsuit,     running 
through  several  years.     The   court   decided   the 
question   in  his  favor,   when  the  opposing  counsel 
bethought  themselves  of  an  old  feudal  technicality 
to  evade  the  decision,    and   raised   the   point  that 
Beethoven,   being  of  Dutch   descent,   and  not  an 
Austrian  by  birth,  could  not  carry  a  cause  before 
the  Landrecht,  or  court  of  nobles;  but  that  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Vienna — the  magistracy  of  the  city  had  a  short 
time  before  voted  him  a  diploma  of  citizenship — 
he  must  appear  before  the  city  court.     This  Court 
decided  against  him.     The  case  was  appealed,  and 
then  the  decision  of  the  Landrecht  was  confirmed, 
and  the  boy  given  to  his  uncle.     In  what  manner 
a  decision,  that  a  man  born  far  from  Austria  on  the 
Rhine,  grandson  of  a  Dutch  musician  and  son  of  a 
tenor  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
was  not  an  Austrian  noble,  made  that  man  a  "  snob 
and  flunky,"  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  your 
correspondent,  as  the  person  who  best  understands 
what  is  meant  by  snob  and  flunkyism.     This  suit, 
as  well  as  that  with  Maelzel  and   that  with  the 
heirs  of  Kinsky,  not  only  cost  him  much  money  but 
unfitted  him  for  the  time  for  the  labor  of  composi- 
tion. 

Large  as  were  the  sums  of  money  which  Beethoven 
received  as  the  product  of  his  works,  they  would  have 
been  increased  immensely  had  he  not  grown  so  very  care- 
less in  his  latter  years  in  regard  to  his  engagements.  But 
the  state  of  his  health,  the  trouble  with  his  nephew,  and 
many  minor  causes,  led  him  to  be  less  industrious  than 
in  former  years.  Moreover  not  being  blessed  with  that 
facility  of  composition,  by  which  he  could  undertake  to 
produce  a  Symphony  in  four  movements  in  from  four  to 
six  days — "  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  composition 
of  such  a  Symphony,  within  such  a  time,  would  be,  as 
regards  mere  writing,  as  fast  as  any  experienced  copyist 
could  blacken  the  paper," — Beethoven  spent  most  of  his 
labor  for  three  years  upon  his  second  Mass,  and  several 


months  in  working  out  the  sketches,  which  he  brought 
from  the  country,  of  his  Choral  Symphony.  Of  the  un- 
executed orders  which  he  had  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  and  which  were,  in  some  cases  certainly,  un- 
limited as  to  price,  I  recall  at  this  moment  the  opera 
"Eomulus"  (his  promise  to  write  this  I  possess  in  his 
own  handwriting)  and  the  opera  "  Melusine;"  Bernard's 
oratorio  "  The  Victory  of  the  Cross,"  a  sacred  work  for 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  music  at  Vienna,  and 
another  oratorio  for  our  own  Boston ;  music  to  Faust  for 
Hiirtel,  a  mass  for  the  emperor,  an  Italian  opera  for  the 
company  then  in  Vienna  to  which  Lablaohe,  Eubini, 
Fodor  and  Sontag  belonged,  and  various  works  for  the 
London  Philharmonic,  which  leads  me  to  note  that  the 
story  of  Beethoven  having  sent  to  that  Society  "  a  Sym- 
phony, beseeching  them  to  give  him  a  little  return  of 
some  few  hundred  dollars  "  is  characterized  by  the  same 
marks  of  minute  research  and  unquestionable  accuracy, 
which  distinguish  the  C  minor  Symphony  story  noticed 
above. 

"  Had  they  played  this  symphony,  instead  of  rejecting 
it,  perhaps  Beethoven  likewise  could  have  expatriated 
himself  to   England."     (Wisdom   cryeth   aloud  in   the 
streets,  and  no  man  regardeth  her.)     It  would  take  too 
much  room  to  answer  this  as  it  should  be  answered.    I 
refer  to  Moscheles's  Schindler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246  et  seq.,  in 
reply  to  this  insinuation  against  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty. "I  mean  to  be  in  London  in  the  middle  of  January,  1818 
at  the  latest."  The  society  was  to  give  him  three  hundred 
guineas   for   two   new  symphonies,  allow  him  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  travelling  expenses,  and  send  him  at 
once  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  that  he  might  pro- 
vide a  carriage,  &c.    In  the  March  succeeding  he  begs 
Ries  to  apologize  to  the  Society  for  his  non-appearance 
on  the  ground  of  his  weak  health.    In  1822  and  in  1824 
noble,  munificent  offers  are  again  made  to  him  to  visit 
London,  but — he  never  gets   there.     Would  it  not  be 
well  for  musical  writers  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  various  Philharmonic  Societies  ? 
Down  to  1804,  no  one  questions  the  expensive  style 
in  which  Beethoven  lived,  keeping  his   servant,  alter- 
nating between  town  and  country,  and  in  short,  living  as 
befitted   one  moving  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
I  shall  close  with  a  short  list  of  the  various  garrets  in 
which  the  appreciative  few  compelled  him  to  live,  as 
perfect  as  his  letters  and  the  records  of  his  biographers 
enable  me  to  make  it,  without  spending  too  much  time 
and  space  upon  it.     While  composing  Fidelia  he  had 
rooms  in  one  of  the  theatre  buildings  free,  but  wanting 
more  sun,  he  hired  others  in  a  house  built  by  Prince 
Esterhazy,  in  which  hia  friend  Breuning  lived  5  in  sum- 
mer he  took  others  at   the  village  of  Ober  Dobling,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Breuning,  Ries  hired 
him  another  set  in   Baron  Pasqualati's  house,  fronting 
the  Glacis.     Thus  he  was  paying  for  three  sets  of  rooms 
at  once,  and  had  a  fourth  set  free.    The  summer  of  1805 
he  passsed  at  the  lonely  village  of  Hetzendorf,  close  by 
Schonbrunn  Park ;  that  of  1806  at  a  Hungarian  watering 
place,  whither  he  went,  in   a   carriage  with  four  horses, 
and  where  he  lived  in  such  style  as  enabled  him  to  make 
the   acquaintance   and  gain  the   intimate  friendship  of 
Count  Brunswick  of  Pesth,  and  Baron  Gleichenstein.   In 
November  1808  he  has  a  suit  of  rooms  in  a  house  in 
which  Countess  Erdody  lives,  and  the  upper   story  of 
which — perhaps  the  garret,  for  he  was  above  Beethoven 
— was  occupied  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  his  family. 
In  1810  Bettine  Brentano  found  him  in  lodgings  upon 
the  Bastion,  the  most  costly  of  the  city,  as  they  afl'ord 
such  delightful  views ;  but  expressly  states  that  he  had 
another  set  of  rooms   in  the   city,  and   a  third  in  the 
country.     August  15th,  1812,  Beethoven  writes  that  re- 
markable letter  to  Bettine  from  Toeplitz,  in  which  he 
describes  his  independent  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  family  and  of  Goethe— he   could  hardly  have 
retained  his  position  there  in  a  garret.    Schindler  speaks 
of  his  whimsical  changes  of  lodgings  during  these  years, 
and  testifies  that  he  often  had  three  or  four  at  once  to 
pay  for.     In  these  three  years  he  labored  incessantly, 
says  Schindler,  and  necessarily  had  a  large  income;  yet 
in  1818  Madame  Streiche  found  him  without  "  a  decent 
coat  or  a  whole   shirt" — of  course  the  ''appreciative 
few  "  were  to  blame  for  that — such  is  the  fate  of  genius  1 
She  put  things  to  rights  for  the  careless  bachelor,  and  he 
went  back  to  Baron  Pasqualati's  and  hired  a  tailor  for  a 
servant,  who  with  hia  wife  took  excellent  care  of  him. 
During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
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gress  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  was  the  subject  of  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  royal  and  noble  visitors  to 
that  city.  And  the  parties  at  the  houses  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  and  of  Archduke  Rudolph  were  frequently 
little  more  than  levees  in  honor  of  the  composer.  He 
received  many  handsome  presents,  but  what  lived  long- 
est in  his  memory  was  his  interview  with  the  Empress 
of  Russsia.  At  this  time  he  certainly  was  not  in  the 
oft-mentioned  garret. 

In  1816,  having  adopted  his  nephew,  he  set  up  house- 
keeping, hired  a  housekeeper,  and  at  times  seeras  to 
have  had  a  servant  besides.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  in  ]\Iarch,  before  he  began  his  housekeeping : 
"My  pension  amounts  to  3400  florins  in  paper;  I  pay 
1100  house  rent,  900  to  my  servant  and  his  wife,"  and 
he  pays  1 100  for  his  nephew,  who  was  "  in  the  Institute." 
In  the  winter  of  1816-17,  he  had  his  rooms  in  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  the  Seiler-Stadt,  one  of  those  houses 
near  the  Prince  of  Coburg's  beautiful  palace,  which  have 
BO  lovely  a  view  over  the  ramparts  and  Glacis  towards 
the  Belvidere  palace  and  gardens.  The  summer  of  1819 
he  spent  in  the  Hafner  JMansion  at  Modling. 

In  1820  and  21,  Schindler  tells  us  Beethoven  suifered 
real  want  that  is,  he  continued  to  live  just  as  it  suited 
him;  would  not  touch  one  of  his  bank  shares,  nor  would 
he  spend  his  time,  which  he  was  devoting  to  his  Grand 
Mass,  in  executing  any  of  the  numerous  commissions 
which  had  been  offered  and  accepted  by  him.  In  the 
spring  of  1821  he  removed  bag  and  baggage  to  Dobling, 
and  the  summer  of  '22  he  spent  at  Baden.  When  he 
was  ready  to  return  to  the  city  in  the  Autumn,  he  sent 
to  his  brother  Johann,  the  owner  of  the  estate  and 
keeper  of  a  carriage,  to  find  him  a  suit  of  rooms.  His 
brother  hired  a  set  in  the  next  house  to  the  one  in 
which  he  himself  lived  ;  "  a  dark  lodging,"  says  Schind- 
ler, *'  fit  at  best  for  a  shoemaker."  He  had  too  a  brute 
for  a  landlord.  "On  the  whole,"  says  Schindler,  at  that 
time  with  him  daily  and  often  dining  with  him  and  his 
nephew,  "  this  was  a  miserable  abode  for  Beethoven,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  something  so  very  different."  He 
stayed  here  until  spring  and  then  took  a  suit  of  rooms  in 
the  villa  of  Baron  von  Pronay  at  Hetzendorf.  While 
here  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Schindler  July  2d,  (of  which  I 
have  a  manuscript  copy),  requesting  him  at  once  to  ap- 
peal to  the  police  for  his  protection  against  his  brutal 
city  landlord.  This  letter  shows  that  Beethoven  was  as 
well  aware  how  miserable  were  his  lodgings  as  Sontag 
herself  How  very  poor  Beethoven  must  have  been 
just  then  let  this  fact  show:  he  had  paid  400  florins  in 
advance  for  his  rooms  in  Pronay's  villa  for  the  season; 
on  the  24th  of  August  he  writes  to  Schindler,  that  he 
can  stay  there  no  longer,  as  the  Baron,  whenever  he  met 
him,  made  too  low  bows  to  him !  The  next  day  he 
packed  off  to  Baden,  some  dozen  miles  or  so,  with  all 
his  things,  among  them  his  grand  Broadwood  piano-forte 
— a  curious  proceeding  for  a  man  who  led  such  a  penu- 
rious life,  and  just  at  the  time  when  his  poverty  was  so 
striking  to  Madame  Sontag  !  On  his  return  to  his  dark 
lodgings  in  the  city  he  received  an  order  to  write  an 
opera,  with  Sontag  in  view,  a  tout  prix,  which  he  never 
did. 

And  now  let  me  add  a  few  particulars  to  your  corres- 
pondent's account  of  Madame  Sontag's  first  visit  to  the 
composer.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  the  Choral  Symphony, 
parts  of  the  Great  Mass,  and  some  other  works,  were 
given  at  a  concert,  Sontag  and  Unger  being  principal 
soprano  and  alto.  One  day  Schindler  comes  to  Bee- 
thoven, and  gives  notice  that  the  two  ladies  will  dine 
with  him.  Well,  now  what  is  to  be  done?  Schindler 
proposes  to  boil  some  potatoes,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper being  called,  writes  in  the  conversation  book 
that  she  has  a  salad  and  a  gugelhupf  for  a  pudding,  and 
they  can  order  some  plates  of  meat  from  the  eating 
house.  When  the  songstresses  came,  there  seem  to 
have  been  apologies  made  for  the  dinner,  for  Unger 
writes  that  she  has  not  come  there  to  eat,  &c.  Now 
considering  that  the  brilliant,  popular  idol  of  the  Vien- 
nese happened  to  visit  the  lodgings  of  a  careless  bache- 
lor, and  those  lodgings  the  miserable  abode  which  he 
had  for  two  winters,  through  the  meanness  of  his 
brother,  and  that  his  landlord  could  only  be  forced  to 
make  him  comfortable  by  appealing  to  the  police,  it 
ia  all  natural  that  his  condition  must  have  seemed 
most  wretched  to  Sontag.  I  have  no  doubt  the  bell 
Tope  was  replaced  by  a  clothes  line.  "  Such  is  the  fate 
of  genius !"  but  then  think  of  a  man  starving  in  a  garret 


using  a  bell  at  all,  and  having  servants,  and  getting 
dinners  for  Sontag  and  Unger.  "  In  a  sort  of  cupboard 
was  a  sort  of  pie,  which  was  the  style  of  his  dinner." 
So  he  did  not  starve!  But  as  he  usually  at  this  time 
had  two  or  three  to  dine  with  him,  must  they  also  eat 
the  "  sort  of  pie  ?"  But  alas  !  such  is  the  fate  of  genius, 
to  have  clothes-line  bell  ropes,  and  in  a  sort  of  cupboard 
a  sort  of  pie !  I  wonder  if  Madame  Sontag  will  feel 
honored  by  this  report  of  her  conversation. 

Immediately  after  the  second  concert,  which  took 
place  near  the  end  of  May,  poor  Beethoven  left  the 
house  with  the  bad  bell  rope,  and  took  rooms  in  a 
pleasant  house  at  Peuzing  hard  by  Schonbrunn,  which 
of  course  he  had  to  *pay  well  for,  his  character  as  a 
lodger  being  now  well  known.  There  was  a  foot  bridge 
over  the  Wien  close  to  the  house,  and  strangers  used  to 
collect  there  to  see  him.  He  stayed  three  weeks,  and 
then  again  pushed  off  to  Baden.  On  his  return  to  town 
he  took  new  lodgings  in  the  city  proper,  where  he  might 
keep  house,  and  have  his  nephew  with  him.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  received  the  $1150  for  nine  of  his 
later  works,  in  style  varying  from  his  Grand  Mass 
down  to  the  "  Ariette  to  Chloe."  This  summer  (1825) 
he  also  spent  at  Baden.  Does  the  reader  know  that 
this  is  a  sort  of  Newport  or  Saratoga  to  the  Viennese, 
and  that  in  those  days  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  that  people  who  starved  in  city 
garrets  upon  a  sort  of  pie,  could  not  in  general  afford  to 
live  there  ?     Such,  reader,  is  the  fact. 

On  his  return  to  the  city  again  he  moved  into  his  last 
town  lodgings,  "  one  of  those  apartments  "  says  your 
correspondent,  (there  was  a  regular  suite  of  rooms) 
"that  you  vouch  for  overlooking  sights  in  the  same  way 
an  imigrant  hole  overlooks  the  Battery  and  the  finest 
bay  in  the  world."  When,  Mr.  Dwight,  did  you  vouch 
for  any  such  thing  ?  What  an  Anti-Midas  your  corres- 
pondent is;  he  touches  no  gold  (truth)  which  he  does 
not  turn  into  dross.  This  is  what  Schindler  says  :  "  In 
the  autumn  of  1825  Beethoven  moved  to  his  last  lodg- 
ing, in  what  is  called  the  Schwarz-Spanier  house,  situ- 
ated on  the  Glacis  of  the  Suburb  Waehring.  It  suited 
him  well,  had  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  commanded  an 
extensive  and  at  the  same  time  agreeable  prospect  over 
the  city  and  several  suburbs."  I  have  been  to  the  house. 
It  is  a  noble  place  of  residence.  The  front  windows 
are  sixteen  in  each  row,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  its 
extent;  it  is  four  stories  high,  and  all  the  apartments, 
save  the  first  story,  are  let  out  in  suites,  and  bring  high 
prices.  Beethoven's  rooms  were  in  the  third  story  and 
among  the  most  desirable  in  the  building. 

The  bad  conduct  of  his  nephew  led  Beethoven  to 
pass  the  summer  of  1826  here  instead  of  in  the  country 
as  usual,  and  his  only  absence  from  it  was  with  that 
ungrateful  nephew  at  Johann  van  Beethoven's  country 
seat  during  November.  On  the  2d  of  December  he 
once  more  returned  to  the  Schwarz-Spanier  house,  and 
never  again  left  it  alive. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  poverty-stricken 
dying  bed  of  Beethoven,  and  his  application  to  Moscheles 
and  Stumpf  to  get  him  some  assistance  from  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  legal  inventory  of  his  prop- 
erty, rendered  after  his  death,  made  the  amount  10,232 
florins,  from  which  was  to  be  deducted  for  illness,  funeral 
and  legal  expenses,  1,213  florins,  leaving  to  his  nephew  a 
net  sum  of  9,019  florins  or  about  $4,500.  Poor  as  Beet- 
hoven described  himself,  it  is  a  fact  that  though  he  had 
settled  the  $1400  above  mentioned  upon  his  nephew  and 
would  not  use  a  kreutzer  of  it  for  his  own  comfort,  and 
though  he  would  not  raise  money  by  means  of  his  bank 
shares,  still  he  had  other  funds  sufl5cient  to  bear  the  in- 
creased expense  to  him  of  his  nephew,  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  attempting  to  commit  suicide,  and  to  carry 
him  through  a  sickness  lasting  from  December  2d  to 
March  26th,  when  it  terminated  fatally;  for  upon  making 
the  inventory  it  was  found  that  the  ilOO  of  the  Philhar- 
monic had  not  been  touched.  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
had  a  monomania  at  this  time,  when  his  body  and  mind 
were  so  weakened  by  disease,  upon  the  subject  of  leav- 
ing a  provision  for  his  graceless  heir.  I  intended  to  have 
fehown  by  a  notice  of  the  numerous  and  dangerous  fits  of 
sickness  to  which  he  was  subjected  from  his  30th  year 
onward,  and  which  together  with  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes  often  incapacitated  him  for  composition  for  months 
together,  that  the  wonder  is  no(  that  he  left  but  $4,500  to 
his  heir,  but  that  he  did  not  die  either  in  an  almshouse 
or  overwhelmed  with  debt.    All  things  considered,  "  the 


appreciative  few"  have  no  cause  of  shame  for  their 
treatment  of  him  and  his  works. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  Dwight,  allow  me  to  say  that 
this  very  extended  communication  is  not  so  much  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  your  correspondent  of  March  5th 
— a  half  column  would  have  been  sufiicient  for  that  pur- 
pose— as  a  historic  study  for  future  use  upon  a  higher 
object  than  a  newspaper  controversy ;  and  as  accuracy  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  me,  and  furthermore,  as  per- 
fect correctness  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  a  collection 
of  such  an  immense  number  of  minute  particulars,  so 
far  from  being  offended,  1  shall  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  will  point  out  and  correct  any  errors  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen;  for  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
an  ounce  of  historical  accuracy  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
rhetorical  flourish.  Respectfully  yours. 

The  "  DiAEisT." 


[From  Hogarth's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama."] 

Marcello's  Satire. 

(Concluded  from  p.  13  ) 

If  the  singer  is  a  bass,  he  should  constantly  sing 
tenor  passages  as  high  as  he  can.  If  a  tenor,  he 
ought  to  go  as  low  as  he  can  in  the  scale  of  the 
bass,  or  get  up,  with  a  falsetto  voice,  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  contralto,  without  minding  whether 
he  sings  through  his  nose  or  his  throat.  He  will 
pay  his  court  to  all  the  principal  cantatrici  and 
their  protectors ;  and  need  not  despair,  by  means 
of  his  talent  and  exemplary  modesty,  to  acquire 
the  title  of  a  count,  marquis,  or  chevalier. 

The.  prima  donna  receives  ample  instructions 
in  her  duties  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  She  ia 
taught  how  to  make  engagements,  and  to  screw 
the  manager  up  to  exorbitant  terms  ;  how  to  ob- 
tain the  "  protection"  of  rash  amateurs,  who  are 
to  attend  her  at  all  times,  pay  her  expenses,  make 
her  presents,  and  submit  to  her  caprices.  She  is 
taught  to  be  careless  at  rehearsals,  to  be  insolent 
to  the  other  performers,  and  to  perform  all  man- 
ner of  musical  absurdities  on  the  stage.  She 
must  have  a  music-master  to  teach  her  variations, 
passages,  and  embellishments  to  her  airs;  and 
some  familiar  friend,  an  advocate  or  a  doctor,  to 
teach  her  how  to  move  her  arms,  turn  her  head, 
and  use  her  handkerchief,  without  telling  her 
why,  for  that  would  only  confuse  her  head.  She 
is  to  endeavor  to  vary  her  airs  every  night;  and 
though  the  variations  may  be  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  bass,  or  the  violin  part,  or  the  harmony 
of  the  accompaniments,  that  matters  little,  as  a 
modern  conductor  is  deaf  and  dumb.  In  her  airs 
and  recitatives,  in  action  she  will  take  care  every 
nifht  to  use  the  same  motions  of  her  hand,  her 
head,  her  fan,  and  her  handkerchief  If  she  or- 
ders a  character  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  addresses 
him  in  an  air  of  rage  or  disdain,  during  the  sym- 
phony she  should  talk  and  laugh  with  hiai,  point 
out  to  him  people  in  the  boxes,  and  show  how 
very  little  she  is  in  earnest.  She  will  get  hold  of 
a  new  passage  in  rapid  triplets,  and  introduce  it 
in  all  her  airs,  quick,  slow,  lively,  or  sad  ;  and  the 
higher  she  can  rise  in  the  scale,  the  surer  she  will 
be  of  having  all  the  principal  parts  allotted  to 
her. 

A  modern  manager,  says  our  author,  ought  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  music,  acting,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  anything  belonging  to  a  theatre.  He  will 
engage  his  composers,  and  others,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  friends,  taking  care  to  be  as  narrow  as 
possible  in  his  terms,  except  with  the  singers, 
particularly  the  ladies,  who  must  be  well  paid. 
He  will  put  an  opera  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
poser on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  telling  him  that 
it  must  positively  be  brought  out  on  the  twelfth, 
and  that  therefore  he  need  not  be  very  nice  about 
the  correctness  of  his  score.  The  greater  part 
of  his  company  should  consist  of  women ;  and  if 
two  ladies  dispute  about  having  the  first  part,  he 
will  get  two  parts  composed,  precisely  equal  in 
airs,  recitatives,  and  everything  else  ;  taking  care 
even  that  the  names  of  the  characters  shall  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  letters.  He  will  engage 
singers  of  small  reputation,  having  a  view  rather 
to  their  looks  than  to  their  talent;  for,  if  pretty, 
they  will  find  plenty  of  "  protectors,"  which  will 
be  of  advantage  to  his  theatre.  In  playing  his 
violoncello  and  double  bass,  he  will  abate  all  the 
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second  parts  of  the  airs  which  they  have  not 
played  ;  desiring,  for  that  purpose,  his  composer 
to  write  these  second  parts  without  putting  a  note 
of  bass  to  them.  If  the  house  is  thin,  he  will  al- 
low the  performers  to  leave  out  their  recitatives 
and  sing  half  their  songs,  and  make  game  with 
each  other  on  the  stage.  On  such  nights  he  will 
insist  on  the  orchestra  rosining  their  bows,  nor 
make  any  objection  to  the  attendants  smoking 
behind  the  scenes. 

In  the  directions  to  the  orchestra,  "  the  oboes, 
flutes,  trumpets,  bassoons,  &c.,"  are  advised  to  be 
always  out  of  tune.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  wind-instruments  were  in  common  use  in  the 
Italian  opera  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  author  goes  on  to  instruct  the 
machinists,  scene-painters,  attendants,  dressmak- 
ers, dancers,  prompters ;  the  amateur  patrons  of 
the  theatre  and  protectors  of  the  cantatrici,  with 
their  mothers  (a  set  of  persons  on  whom  he  be- 
stows very  particular  attention)  in  the  same  sar- 
castic vein.  The  grave  irony  and  quaint  style  of 
the  book  are  very  amusing ;  and  the  author  makes 
his  theatrical  ladies  talk  a  patois  so  rude  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible — an  indication  of  their  want 
of  education  and  breeding,  and  the  low  position 
which  they  then  held  in  the  scale  of  society. 

In  a  sketch  professedly  satirical,  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  exaggeration  and  carica- 
ture :  but  it  bears  every  mark  of  having  been 
drawn  from  the  life ;  and  its  general  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  the  number  of  particulars  in  which  it 
resembles  the  musical  stage,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century.  In  the  days  of  Marcello,  as  in  our 
own,  there  were  distinguished  dramatic  poets, 
composers,  and  singers;  but  the  bulk  of  them 
were  in  many  respects  such  as  he  describes,  and 
are  so  to  this  hour.  The  Italian  playwright,  call- 
ed, par  excellence,  "  poeta,"  is  still  generally  an 
ignorant,  despised  creature,  the  serf  of  some 
particular  theatre,  and  cringingly  obsequious  to 
the  popular  composer  and  fashionable  singers, 
who  requite  his  humiUty  by  making  him  the  butt 
of  their  ridicule.  In  the  sarcastic  advices  which 
Marcello  gives  to  this  class  of  persons,  as  well  as 
to  the  composers  and  performers,  we  recognize 
many  approved  practices  of  the  present  day. 
One  difierence  there  is ;  the  present  Italian  stage, 
among  its  poets  and  composers,  can  boast  of  no 
such  names  as  adorned  it  in  the  time  of  Marcello. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XLV. 

New  York,  April  16. — The  question  just  now  is, 
where  did  Mendelssohn  get  his  Bartholdy  ?  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  rich  and  very  respectable  family  of 
that  name,  and  here  of  course  he  obtained  it.  To  us, 
who  always  put  these  added  names  first,  as  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas  for  instance,  it  seems  a  little  odd  to  have 
the  Bartholdy  follow  the  Mendelssohn.  This  is  very 
common  among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as  Faria  y 
Sousa,  Martm  y  Soler,  Gil  y  Zorate,  &c.  Dr.  Merll  of 
Geneva  somewhere  takes  the  English  and  Yankees  to 
task  for  calling  him  D'Aubigne,  a  designation  wliich 
would  not  be  understood  in  the  town  where  he  lives, — 
D'Aubigne  being  his  mother's  family  name.  Jacob 
Beer,  who  appeared  in  Vienna  as  a  boy  prodigy  on  the 
piano-forte  many  years,  placed  his  added  name  first,  and 
it  has  gradually  become  part  and  parcel  of  his  designation 
—Meyerbeer.  In  England  the  position  of  the  two  names 
seems  to  depend  upon  pecuniary  considerations,  as  Lytton 
Bulwer  has  become  Bulwer  Lytton.  In  the  case  of 
married  female  celebrities  in  Germany  there  is  no  fixed 
rule,  sometimes  the  maiden  name  coming  first,  sometimes 
the  other;  thus  Mme.  Kraus-Wranitzky  was  daughter  of 
Wranitzky  who  used  to  lead  the  violins  at  some  of  Bee- 
thoven's concerts;  Mme.  Spohr-Zahn,  daughter  of  Spohr; 
Mme.  Tuczek-Herrenberg,  the  sweet  Berlin  songstress, 
bornTnczek;  Sandrini-Caravaglia,  wife  of  Sandrini,  the 
Dresden  oboist;  BellviUe-Oury,  the  precocious  pianist, 
who  as  Fraulein  Bellville  used  to  ohanii  Beethoven.  But 
any  well  informed  person  will  recall  enough  similar 
names  on  both  sides.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  double 
n.imes  among  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  and  art  in 
Germany,  which  might  be  cited,  could  we  but  find  out 
then:  origin.    The  case  of  Herrich-Schaffer,  the  distin- 


guished entomologist,  is  quite  in  point,  he  adding  his 
mother's  name  to  his  own,  on  going  to  live  with  her 
father,  the  physician  Schaffer.  Bethmann-Holweg,  the 
well  known  professor  at  Berlin,  was  the  son  of  J.  J.  Hol- 
weg,  a  partner  in  the  great  Bethmann  firm  at  Frankfort, 
and  took  that  name  as  a  prefix  to  his  own  on  marrying  a 
sister  of  his  partner's. 

The  particular  reason  why  Mendelssohn  added  the 
Bartholdy  to  his  name  is  a  family  affair,  which  is  no 
business  of  ours. 
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liOudon. 

A  glance  at  a  single  week's  report  of  the  concerts, 
that  abound  in  London  just  now,  is  enough  to  quite  be- 
wilder one.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  British  metropolis 
were  the  grand  concert  theatre  and  centre  for  all  Europe. 
Oratorio  Concerts,  Orchestra  Concerts,  Chamber  Con- 
certs, virtuoso  star  concerts,  annual  benefit  concerts, 
&c.  &c.,  cover  every  evening  three  or  four  deep;  and 
now  the  Opera  is  added.  It  is  well  occasionally  to 
give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  all  this,  although  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  even  mention  half  of  the  good  music  that  has 
been  performed.  Our  present  summary  covers  the  last 
two  weeks  of  March, 

New  Philharmonic  Society. — The  third  season  be- 
gan the  22d  ult.,  not  in  Exeter  Hall,  as  formerly,  but  in  the 
large  room  of  St.  Martin's  Hall,  which  is  described  as 
the  most  elegant  music  room  in  London,  accomodating 
nearly  2,000  persons,  and  admirably  adapted  for  hearing. 
The  following  was  the  Programme  : 

PAET  I. 

Overture  (Medea) Cherutini 

Passioos-Musik  (Selection) J.  S.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  minor.  Pianoforte,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Mozart 
Aria,  '  Softly  sighs,'  (l)er  Freischiitz)  Mme.  Carudori, . . .  Weber 

Concerto  In  D,  Violin,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cooper De  Beriot 

Overture  (Kuy  Bla£) Meudelssolin 

PAET  II. 

Symphony  (Eroica) Beethoven 

Aria  tOberon)  Herr  Reichart Weber 

Overture  (Abou  UassanJ Weber 

Conductor Uerr  Liudpaintner. 

Old  Philharmonic. — At  the  second  concert  the  two 
symphonies  were  Beethoven's  No.  l,in  C,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's in  A  minor  (the  "  Scottish  ").  One  of  the  critics 
thinks  the  Philharmonic  rendering  of  the  latter  gets  an- 
nually less  and  less  satisfactory,  that  the  contrasts  o^ 
tempo  in  the  first  Allegro  were  much  too  strongly  marked, 
that  the  execution  of  the  first  movement  and  the  Scherzo 
was  coarse  and  unfinished,  &c.  The  overtures  were 
Euryanihe  and  Zauberftole.  The  second  Concerto  of 
Spohr  for  two  violins  was  played  by  Sainton  and  Bla- 
grove,  the  two  principal  violins  of  the  orchestra.  Miss 
Stabbach  and  Miss  Poole  sang  a  duet  from  Winter's 
Proserpinaj  and  a  trio  from  Jessonda,  with  Sims  Reeves, 
who  for  his  own  part  sang  the  scena  from  Oherotiy  "  O, 
'tis  a  glorious  sight,"  composed  by  Weber  for  Braham. 

The  Amateur  Musical  Societt  has  given  two  con- 
certs of  its  eighth  season,  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
A  Symphony  by  Romberg,  the  overture  to  Egmont, 
selections  from  Jessonda^  some  native  compositions  (for 
the  policy  of  the  Amateurs  is  liberal)  solos,  &:c.,  formed 
the  first  programme.  The  band  numbers  about  seventy 
performers,  of  whom  twenty  are  professors  and  those 
chiefly  among  the  wind  instruments.  The  conductor  is 
Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne.  Some  of  the  gallant  members  were 
missing,  "  their  duty  to  their  country  having  called  them 
to  the  East,  to  listen  to  and  assist  in  making  another 
kind  of  music,  to  which  ladies  are  not  admitted."  Mo- 
zart 8  Symphony  in  D  was  the  feature  of  the  second 
concert. 

Oratorios.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  per- 
formed Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and  Mozart's  Requiem 
on  the  same  evening,  as  they  did  last  year,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Royal  family.    The  Musical  World  says  : 

Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang — Anglice,  "  Hymn  of  Praise" 
— was  first  produced  at  Leipsic  in  1840,  at  the  festival 
given  in  honor  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventon  of  printing. 
In  1841,  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer;  and  was  introduced  subsequently  to  a  London 
audience  by  the  Philharmonic  and  Sacred  Harmonic 
Societies,  The  Lobgesang  is  constructed  alter  the  man- 
ner of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  choral  part,  or 
hymn,  being  preceded  by  three  instrumental  movements. 


Some  of  the  choruses  were  given  with  force  last  night — 
witness,  "  The  Night  is  departing,"  *'  Let  all  Men  praise 
the  Lord,"  and  the  finale,  with  the  fugue  on  the  words, 
"Sing  ye  the  Lord;"  but  the  whole  performance  was 
unworthy  of  the  sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

Mozart's  Requiem  is  most  celebrated  and  best  known 
of  all  the  composer's  works  for  the  church  Interdicted 
from  public  performance  in  this  country  on  account  of 
its  being  a  Roman  Catholic  oflice  for  the  dead,  it  was  al- 
most a  sealed  book  in  the  concert  room,  until  last  year, 
when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  had  the  courage  to 
bring  it  out  at  Exeter  Hall  without'changing  its  original 
title,  as  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
public  has  at  last  been  taught  to  know  the  power  and 
sublimity  of  one  of  Mozart's  greatest  masterpieces,  and 
an  occasional  performance  of  the  Requiem,  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  is  now  indispensable. 

Mr.  Costa  had  evidently  taken  pains  in  rehearsing  the 
Requiem,  and  its  siiccess  was  again  complete.  The  hall 
was  densely  crowded,  but  the  audience  discreetly  forbore 
from  giving  vent  to  expressions  of  satisfaction.  The 
vocalists  were  Misses  Birch  and  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
and  Herr  Formes,  all  of  whom  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  magnificently  in  the 
Lobgesang. 

The  Harmonic  Union  gave  "  Elijah,"  at  Exeter  Hall, 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ben- 
edict. The  principal  vocalists  were  Misses  Louisa  Pyne, 
Dolby,  Stabbach,  Messent,  Laura  Baxter,  Messrs.  Sims 

Reeves,  J.  A.  Novello,  Smythson,  and  Sig.  Belletti. 

A  selectjon  of  secular  music  (Mendelssohn's  "  Walpurgis 
Night,"  Weber's  Preciosa,  and  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,")  was  to  be  given  April  6,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  soldiers  ordered  on  foreign  service. 

Chamber  Music,  Stemdale  Bennett's  third  and  last 
concert  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Bach's  birth; 
hence  the  selection  of  the  second  part  in  the  following 
programme : 

Part  First. — Chamber  Trio,  op.  26,  in  A  major,  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  violoncello  ( W.  S.  Bennett) ;  Cantata,  '  Non  temer,' 
pianoforte  obligato  {Uozartj ;  Sonata,  op.  24,  in  F  mejor,  piano- 
forte and  violin  (Beethoven). 

Part  Secokd. — Grand  Fuga,  A  minor,  pianoforte  (J.  S. 
Bach) ;  Duo,  from  mass  in  B  minor,  (J.  S.  Bach) ;  Duet,  piano 
and  viohn,  in  E  major  (J.  S.  Bach). 

Part  Third. — Duo,  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  45,  B  flat 
major  (Mendelssohn) ;  Songs,  '  Forget  me  not,'  and  '  Gentle 
Zephyr,'  ( W.  S.  Bennett) ;  laeder  onne  Worte  (Mendelssohn), 
Pianoforte,  VV.  S.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett's  trio,  one  of  his  most  charming  and  fin- 
ished works,  was  played  to  perfection  by  himself,  Herr 
Molique,  and  Signer  Piatti.  In  Beethoven's  sonata,  the 
admirable  playmg  of  the  scherzo  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Signer  Piatti  obtained  a  loud  encore.  The  whole  per- 
formance was  a  genuine  treat  for  the  lovers  of  the  clavier, 
Bach's  fugue — the  longest  and  most  difficult  he  has  writ- 
ten for  the  pianoforte  (or  clavier,  or  harpsichord,  or 
spinet) — was  executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  who,  throughout  the  evening,  was  in 
his  finest  play.  The  same  author's  duo,  though  exceed- 
ingly well  sung,  was  somewhat  dull.  It  would  prove 
more  effective  in  a  chnrch  than  in  a  concert-room.  The 
duet  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  however,  though  some- 
what antiquated,  in  the  form  of  its  passages  and 
sequences,  and  therefore  "  rococo"  to  modern  ears,  was 
extremely  interesting.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  play- 
ing of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Herr  Molique  in  this  sonata, 
which,  nevertheless,  did  not  produce  a  great  impression 
on  the  audience. 

In  the  third  part,  Mendelssohn's  duet,  with  Piatti  at 
the  violoncello,  exquisitely  played,  was  the  great  treat 
of  the  evening.  Madame  Ferrari  pleased  us  very  much 
in  Mozart's  exquisite  cantata,  the  diflicult  obligato  for 
the  pianoforte  of  which,  was  rendered  with  infinite  ease 
and  grace  by  Mr.  Bennett.  Miss  Poole  sang  the  two 
songs  of  Mr.  Bennett  with  her  own  peculiar  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  Mr.  R.  Harold  Thomas  accompanying 
her  on  the  piano,  and  the  selection  from  the  Lieder  ohne 
Worte  closed  the  performance  most  eflfeotively. — Mus. 
World. 

At  Ella's  third  "  Musical  Winter  Evening,"  the  pro- 
gramme included : 

Quartet,  in  Q,  No.  76  (pleycl  ed  ),  Haydn  ;  Trio,  B  flat  (Op. 
27),  piano-forte,  &c.,  Molique;  Quintet,  in  D,  No.  4,  Mozart; 
Variations  Concertantes  (Op.  17),  piano  and  violoncello,  Men- 
delssohn, 

The  executants  were  Herr  Molique  (first  violin),  Herr 
Goffrie  (second  viohn),  Mr,  H.  Hill  (tenor),  Herr  Ries 
(second  tenor).  Signer  Piatti  (violoncello),  and  Mr. 
Charles  HalM  (piano).  Herr  Molique's  trio  was  a  nov- 
elty at  these  concerts.  It  is  a  work  of  great  originality 
and  beauty,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  the  reputation 
of  the  master.  Though  elaborate  and  profound,  it  is  full 
of  genuine  melody,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention  throughout.  The  trio  was  first  introduced  at 
Manchester  by  Hall^  and  Piatti,  and  was  performed 
twice  by  these  artists  in  conjunction  with  the  composer. 
The  piano-forte  part  is  very  difficult.  Mr.  HalW  mas- 
tered it  like  a  consummate  artist. 

For  the  fourth  of  these  Winter  Evenings  Herr  Ernst 
was  the  great  attraction,  it  being  his  first  appearance  in 
England  for  two  years,  during  which  interval  he  has 
been  concertizing  with  great  success  in  Switzerland, 
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France  and  Khenish  Germany.  Two  quartets  were  se- 
lected for  him :  Mendelssohn's  in  E  minor,  Op.  44,  and 
Beethoven's  in  E  flat,  No.  10.  The  World  goes  off  in 
ecstacies  about  this  performance:  "It  was  not  four 
players,  but  one — Ernst,  Goffrie,  Hill,  and  Piatti,  lilte 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  the  elements,  combined 
in  one  hannonious  whole — the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Ernst  played  his  Elegit,  as  of  old. 

A  new  pianist,  Herr  Klindworth,  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
made  not  a  very  favorable  dehut  in  one  of  the  earlier 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  a  Lisztian  fantasia  on  themes 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March." 

At  Mr.  Charles  Salaman's  last  "  Piano-forte  Soiree," 
were  played  Spohr's  piano  quintet,  Op.  63,  Beethoven's 
"  Kreutzer  "  Sonata,  and  a  piano  quartet  by  Eies.  For 
piano  solos  he  gave  two  gi'aceful  bagatelles  of  his  own. 
The  songs  too  were  his  own,  sung  by  Miss  Ellen  Wil- 
liams, Mile.  Hermann,  and  Herr  de  Becker. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  Chamber  Music  has  been 
commenced  at  the  London  Institution,  by  William  Henry 
Monk,  director  of  the  choir  in  the  King's  College.  These 
are  illustrated  by  piano-forte  performances. 

M.  Alexandre  Billet — engaged  for  three  lectures — 
played,  at  the  first,  a  movement  from  Scarlatti,  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  for  the  clavier,  (in  A  major);  the 
first  movement  of  Bach's  Suite  Anglaise  (D  minor); 
Handel's  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  f,air  varie'iioxn  the 
Suite  db  Pieces  in  E)  and  a  Passe  Caille  in  G  minor;  a 
sonata  in  F  bj-  Paradies;  andante,  lini  finale  from  Bach's 
sonata  in  A,  for  piano-forte  and  violin.  At  the  third 
lecture,  on  Monday  last,  at  which  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn constituted  the  main  subjects,  M.  Billet  per- 
formed Beethoven's  sonatas  in  F  minor,  (Op.  57)  and 
A  flat  (Op.  26),  and  Mendelssohn's  No.  4  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  Temperaments  (seven  characteristic  pieces — 
Op.  7);  fugue  and  prelude  in  A  flat  (from  the  "Six 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  Op.  83)  and  two  Lieder  ohne 
Worte.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Monk  display  a  great  va- 
riety of  information,  conveyed  in  a  manner  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  They  have  been  highly 
successful. 

Mile.  Hermann's  first  "  Soiree  Musicale  "  is  highly 
praised.  She  sang  songs  from  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beetho- 
ven, &c.,  and  was  assisted  by  several  other  German 
singers.  An  instrumental  trio,  and  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Pathetique  were  played. 

EoYAL  Italiak  Opera.  The  opening  night  for  the 
season  was  announced  for  Thursday,  the  20th  ult.  We 
quote  from  the  Musical  World  respecting  the  operas  and 
singers  promised  in  the  prospectus  of  the  management, 
commencing  with  a  list  of  operas  produced  since  the 
estabhshment  of  that  theatre  in  1847. 

The  repertoire  at  present  comprises  no  less  than  forty- 
two  operas,  of  which  the  "  scenery,  costumes,  and  deco- 
rations " — to  say  nothing,  as  the  prospectus  says  nothing, 
of  the  music  and  the  singers — are  all  ready  to  hand,  at 
one  rehearsal's  notice.  The  names  of  these  operas  are 
as  follows : — 

Semiramide,  La  Vonna  del  Lago,  Vltaliana  in  Algeri, 
Jl  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  11  Tancredi, 
La  Cenerentola,  Guglielmo  Tell,  Mose  in  Egitto  ( Zcyra), 
Otello,  Rossini;  Ernani,  I  due  Foscari,  Nabuco  (Anaioj, 
Rigoletio,  Verdi;  Norma,  La  Sonnamhula,  1  Puriiani,  I 
Copuletti  e  Monteccki,  Bellini ;  Les  Huguenots,  Robert  le 
Diable,  Le  Propkete,  Meyerbeer;  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
EElisir  d'  Amore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anna  Bolena,  Maria 
di  Rohan,  La  Favoi'ita,  Linda  di  Cbamouni,  I  Martiri, 
Donizetti ;  Don  Giovanni,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  11  Flauto 
Magcio,  Mozart;  Masanidlo,  Auber;  II  MatHm&nio  Ne- 
grito, Cimarosa;  La  Juive,  Hal^vy;  Ver  Freisckiitz, 
Weber;  Sappho,  Gounod;  Fidelia,  Beethoven;  Pietro  il 
Grande,  Jullien;  Senvenuto  Cellini,  Berlioz;  Faust,  Jes- 
sonda,  Spohr. 

Rossini,  10;  Donizetti,  8;  Bellini,  4;  Verdi,  4;  Mozart, 
3;  Meyerbeer,  3;  Spohr,  2;  Beethoven,  1;  Weber,  1; 
Auber,  1;  Cimarosa,!;  Hal^vy,  1;  Gounod,  1;  Berlioz, 
1;  and  Jullien,  1; — total,  42.  How  many  of  them  are 
ever  likely  to  be  called  for  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
prospectus  does  not  speculate.  We  could  place  our  finger 
upon  some  dozen  that  will  not  be  required  this  season, 
and  upon  nearly  half  as  many  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  be  reproduced  during  the  life-time  of  the  youngest 
inhabitant  of  the  stalls  and  boxes. 

During  the  season,  three  of  the  following  operas  will 
positively  be  produced: — La  Vestale  (Spontini),  Le  Dom- 
ino Noir  (Auber),  Don  Sebastien  (Donizetti),  Matilda  di 
SAaftran (Rossini),  Don  Poaoua^e  (Donizetti), and  Oberan 
(Weber). 

About  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  L'  Etoile  du  Nord,  after 
going  through  the  whole  prospectus  twice — page  by  page, 
line  by  line,  word  by  word — we  find  nothing. 

"  The  engagements"  for  the  season  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory.  First  in  the  -list  of  soprani,  we  find 
the  time-honored  name  of  Giulia  Grisi,  who,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  absolute  supremacy,  resigns  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  dramatic  song.  Grisi  is  to  appear 
in  each  of  her  most  famous  parts  successively;  and 
"  towards  the  end  of  July,"  will  take  her  leave  of  the 
English  public. 


Mdlle.  Sophie  Cruvelli  is  the  next  important  name  in 
the  catalogue  of  soprani.  Her  engagement  is  necessarily 
a  short  one,  and  begins  with  her  conge  at  the  Academic 
Imp^riale  de  Musique,  where  her  success  in  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  more  recently  in  La  Vestale,  has  been  filling 
the  treasury  of  M.  Roqueplan,  and  restoring  the  totter- 
ing fortunes  of  the  theatre.  Mdlle.  Cruvelli,  we  need 
hardly  say,  has  never  yet  sung  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  Her  first  London  season  was  in  1848,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre;  her  second  was  in  1851:  and  her 
third  in  the  following  year,  at  the  same  establishment. 
Cruvelli  will  sing  m  Spontini's  Ffsia?e,  and  in  Beethoven's 
Fidelia,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  management  will  do 
wisely  to  bring  her  out. 

Madame  Angelina  Bosio,  who  in  Verdi's  Rigoletio,  last 
season,  raided  herself  high  in  the  public  esteem,  and  who 
has  so  rapidly  become  an  accomplished  and  admirable 
singer,  makes  up  the  triad  of  soprani  of  the  first  class. 
Another greatname  remains  to  be  added — thatof  Madaiue 
Pauline  Viardot  Garcia,  who  has  been  re-engaged  after 
an  absence  of  two  seasons.  This  distinguished  artist 
is  as  much  a  contralto  as  a  soprano,  and  as  much  a  mezzo 
soprano  as  either.  We  have,  therefore,  not  classed  her 
among  the  soprani  proper,  although  she  stands  next  to 
Grisi  'in  the  list.  The  "  novelty"  is  Madlle.  Marai,  who, 
at  St.  Petersburg  at  least,  enjoys  a  more  than  consider- 
able repute,  which  we  doubt  not  her  ability  to  consolidate 
and  establish  in  this  country.  Madlle.  Albini,  who  ap- 
peared last  year  in  Maria  di  Rohan  and  Ernani,  is  re- 
engaged— as  a"  double,"  we  suppose,  since  we  find  the 
names  of  Madlles.  Bellini  and  Cotti  as  seconde  donne,  the 
former  (of  course)  for  the  Adalgisas,  etc.,  the  latter  for 
the  subordinate  parts. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  tenors  stands  the  name  of 
Mario;  at  the  bottom  that  of  Tamberlik.  It  is  enough 
to  cite  them  without  comment.  Signer  Luchesi,  who 
was  here  for  the  first  time  last  season,  Herr  Stigelli,  the 
Italianized  German,  and  Signer  Soldi,  who  is  so  eager 
for  distinction  on  all  occasions,  that  when  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  deliver  a  letter,  he  does  it  with  a  loud  voice 
and  with  a  look  of  defiance,  are  the  second  tenors.  Ron- 
coni  and  Sig.  Fortini  are  the  barj^tones ;  Lablache,  Tag- 
liafico,  Sig.  Polonini,  Sig.  Susini,  and  M.  Zelger,  the 
basses.  Lablache,  like  Cruvelli,  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

The  orchestra  and  chorus  will  be  "as  heretofore." 
The  orchestra — good ;  but  the  chonis.  let  us  hope,  may 
be  on  a  new  "  scale  of  efficiency."  Mr.  Costa  remains 
at  his  post,  as  "  director  of  the  music,  composer,  and 
conductor." 

The  subscription  is  to  consist  of  forty-sis  nights,  and 
the  season  is  expected  to  terminate  in  August. 

Miscellaneous.  We  have  room  but  for  bare  men- 
tion of  other  items  on  the  list. — the  Roval  Academy 
has  given  its  first  concert  of  oratorio,  mass,  orchestra, 
piano,  ^nd  song  music,  by  the  pupils  of  the  institution  ; 
M.  Lucas,  conductor. — Mr.  George  Case  gave  one  of 
those  interminably  long  concerts,  which  only  English- 
men can  sit  through.  Thirty-eight  pieces,  to  employ 
thirty-five  artists !  Songs,  duets,  fantasias,  barcarolles, 
overtures,  cavatinas,  Sax  tuba  solos,  &c.  &lc.  &c. — Miss 
Birch  had  a  remarkable  programme:  overtures  to 
"  Coriolanus,"  and  "  Fingal's  Cave  j"  scenes  from  Han- 
del's Semole,  from  Don  Juan,  from  Mehul's  "  Joseph," 
&-C.;  a  sonata:  of  Hummel;  a  sestet  of  Osborne;  songs, 
duets,  &c. 

So  much  for  London  alone.  But  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Liecester,  Dublin,  and  a  dozen  other  cities, 
have  not  a  little  of  the  same  kind  to  report. — We  must 
forbear  glancing  at  the  Continent  till  next  week. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  22,  1854. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler. 

The  news  of  Miss  Hensler's  engagement  as 
Prima  Donna  at  La  Scala,  which  the  daily  papers 
have  made  known  during  the  past  week,  has 
caused  the  most  lively  gratification  among  her 
friends  in  Boston.  So  many  of  our  readers  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  her  success,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  details  of  this 
arrangement  should  not  be  given  in  our  columns. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Hensler's  talents  were  first 
made  known  in  Italy  at  a  private  concert  where 
were  assembled  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Milan,  and  many  amateurs  who  have 
since  taken  a  warm  interest  in  her  advancement, 
and  doubtless  contributed  their  influence  to  effect 
her  present  engagement.    At  this  concert  she  sang, 


among  other  things,  Kode's  variations,  and  dis- 
played a  flexibility  of  voice  especially  adapted  for 
the  music  of  Kossini,  which  for  some  years  past 
has  hardly  been  heard  in  Italy,  but  in  favor  of 
which  a  decided  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  season.  Soon  after  the  concert  she  was  waited 
on  by  the  manager  of  La  Scala,  and  having  ex- 
hibited her  voice  she  was  at  once  offered  an  en- 
gagement for  three  years.  This  was  declined,  but 
finally  a  term  of  fifteen  months  was  agreed  upon. 
The  articles  of  agreement  fix  definitely  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  required  of  her,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  of  mezza  carattere  (such  as  Linda, 
Lucia,  Amina,  &c.),  and  excluding  all  of  Verdi's 
operas  except  Rigoletto  and  I  Masnadieri.  She  is 
to  sing  four  months  at  La  Scala,  commencing  with 
the  Carnival,  and  afterwards  wherever  the  mana- 
ger may  direct,  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy 
and  Vienna,  for  1000  lira  per  month  in  Italy,  and 
1500  per  month  out  of  Italy,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $2000  and  $3000  per  annum.  Besides  this, 
she  is  to  have.a  benefit  in  each  city,  except  Milan, 
and  all  travelling  expenses  for  herself  and  father 
are  paid. 

Between  now  and  the  Carnival  (Deo.  1,  1854) 
Miss  Hensler  will  be  free  to  make  engagements 
on  her  own  account ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she 
will  make  her  debut  in  June  at  the  Pergola  theatre 
in  Florence. 

It  is  now  fourteen  months  since  Miss  Hensler 
left  Boston,  half  of  which  time  has  been  passed  in 
Paris  (where  it  will  be  remembered  she  took  a 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire)  and  the  other  half  at 
Milan.  She  now  speaks  four  languages  with 
fluency,  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  before 
completing  her  eighteenth  year. 


Robert  Schumann. — The  melancholy  report 
of  the  insanity  of  this  great  composer  appears  to 
be  confirmfed,  although  we  get  no  direct  and  full 
accounts.  Foreign  papers  contain  a  paragraph, 
under  the  head  of  Dusseldorf,  his  last  place  of 
residence,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  escaped  from 
his  keepers  and  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine ; 
but  that  he  was  saved.  His  case,  however,  was 
considered  hopeless. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  preceded  his  derangement.  We  have  been 
told  by  one  who  knew  him  that  he  has  never  been 
addicted  to  any  species  of  intemperance ;  except 
that  at  one  time  he  indulged  freely  in  the  use 
of  German  beer.  This  habit  he  broke  off  entirely 
many  years  ago,  and  to  this  day  he  has  abstained 
from  all  artificial  stimulants.  Probably  the  over- 
excitement  of  an  active  brain,  always  intensely 
busied  with  the  conception  and  execution  of  new 
musical  creations,  was  the  true  secret  of  his 
lamentable  state. 


Concerts. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have 
their  Annual  Complimentary  Concert  this  evening, 
in  the  Lesser  Tremont  Temple.  Mr.  Riha  has 
recovered  from  his  illness  and  the  Quintette  will  be 
in  full  force.  They  will  have  also  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  sweet  singer,  Mrs.  Wentwoeth, 
who  volunteers  two  of  her  choicest  songs,  viz.  Du 
bist  die  Ruh  of  Schubert,  and  Cherubini's  Ave 
Maria,  with  clarinet ;  and  of  the  two  very  able 
pianists,  Mr.  Hause  and  Mr.  Heller,  the  latter 
of  whom  will  take  part  in  one  of  Bach's  Sonata 
Duos  with  August  Fries,  and  the  former  in  tha 
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brilliant  Polonaise  of  Chopin  with  WtJLF  Fries. 
Mr.  Hause,  too,  will  'play  an  Impromptu  of  his 
own,  and  part  of  a  Concerto  by  Hummel,  and  the 
two  pianists  will  execute  the  Hommage  a  Handel, 
by  Moscheles.  Both  have  volunteered  their  aid. 
The  favorite  Quartet  by  Beethoven  (No.  6  of  op- 
18),  and  the  Adagio  from  the  Quintet  by  Mendels- 
sohn, make  out  the  remainder  of  a  programme 
uncommonly  rich  and  choice. 

Let  it  appear  that  the  whole  Chamber  music 
loving  public  are  the  givers  of  the  Compliment 
and  warm  supporters  of  the  concert.  The  Club 
have  richly  earned  it ;  count  over  the  quantity  of 
the  best  classical  compositions  for  our  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Quintette  Club,  and  you  will  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
hearty  impulse  to  be  there  to-night.  We  trust 
the  benefit  will  be  a  bumper. 

Miss  Anna  Stone.  —  The  Complimentary 
Farewell  Concert  to  our  accomplished  and  for 
years  most  serviceable  native  cantatrice  will  take 
place  at  Chickering's  Rooms  on  Monday  evening. 
The  selection  of  music  will  be  unique  and  rare, 
consisting  largely  of  Sacred  Music,  by  the  Trinity 
Church  Choir,  of  which  Miss  Stone  has  so  long 
been  the  peculiar  ornament,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  of  our  most  distinguished  solo  singers. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  too,  have  vol- 
unteered. We  hope  the  programme  may  include 
that  beautiful  Te  Deum,  wTiich  we  heard  on 
Easter  Sunday  by  the  choir  aforesaid,  and  in 
which  Miss  Anna  Stone's  voice  must  have  charmed 
the  ears  and  souls  of  the  congregation  into  a 
keenly  tantalizing  sense  of  blessings  soon  to  take 
their  flight. 

Boston  can  hardly  reahze  the  loss  it  will  sustain 
in  the  departure  of  Miss  Stone.  Every  oratorio, 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  music-lovers 
hereabouts,  is  associated  with  her  voice  in  the 
principal  soprano  part.  To  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Sam- 
son," "  Judas  MacoabEeus,"  &c.  of  Handel ;  to  the 
"  St.  Paul "  and  "  Elijah  "  of  Mendelssohn ;  to  the 
Stdbat  Mater  and  "  Moses  in  Egypt "  of  Kossini ; 
and  to  many  others,  she  has  been  indispensable  : 
not  to  speak  of  the  Choir  Singing  and  the  miscel- 
laneous or  Classical  concerts  in  which  she  has  so 
frequently  borne  distinguished  part.  Her  clarion- 
like  soprano,  in  some  of  Handel's  most  soul-stirring 
songs,  and  especially  on  the  top-waves  of  a  sub- 
lime surging  chorus  with  solo,  can  hardly  be  re- 
placed. Her  great  facility  in  reading  music,  too, 
however  difficult ;  her  quick  comprehension  and 
mastery  of  complicated  musical  relations,  have 
made  her  services  invaluable  in  the  first  study  and 
bringing  out  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  oratario. 
Thanks  to  railroads,  New  York  is  not  so  very  far 
from  us  that  we  may  not  hope  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  may  still  procure  occasionally  the 
services  of  their  first  oratorio  singer. 

Meanwhile  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due,  which 
has  an  opportunity  of  gracefully  acknowl- 
edging itself,  if  not  of  discharging  the  amount  in 
full,  on  Monday  evening.  Who  doubts  that  it 
will  be  a  crowded  and  an  admirable  concert  ? 
There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  place  selected, 
considering  that  our  lamented  Jonas  Chickee- 
iNG  was  among  the  first  to  recognize,  and  the 
most  generous  and  active  to  encourage  and  further 
the  talent  of  Miss  Anna  Stone. 


# 


Vindictive  Criticism.     Our  amiable  con- 
temporary, the  New  York  Musical  Review,  seems 


to  have  set  itself  to  work  with  malice  prepense  to 
root  up  and  destroy  the  musical  fair  fame  of  Mr. 
Richard  Storrs  Willis,  the  editor  of  the  Musical 
World  and  Times.  For  this  purpose  it  looks 
back  four  years  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  Willis, 
called  "  Church  Chorals  and  Choir  Studies,"  and 
proceeds  with  savage  glee  to  pull  it  to  pieces 
through  an  extended  criticism  of  four  pages  and 
a  half.  The  article  is  ably  written  and  shows 
learning  in  this  speciality.  But  the  motive  of 
the  attack  reveals  itself  too  clearly.  It  is  retalia- 
tion on  a  criticism  which  Mr.  Willis  had  the  great 
presumption  about  a  year  ago  to  make  upon  the 
work  of  another  composer-collector  of  church 
music.  Mr.  Willis,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
criticized  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  courtesy 
and  candor;  his  own  assurances  whereof  are 
now  ironically  retorted  upon  him,  as  if  to 
show  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  demolishing  review. 
We  do  not  propose  to  answer  the  review ;  Mr. 
Willis  will  undoubtedly  do  that  for  himself.  But 
we  must  express  our  sorrow  that  this  vindictive 
personality  should  constitute  so  much  of  the 
animus  and  peculiar  piquancy  of  a  musical  jour- 
nal which  so  industriously  courts  the  widest  cir- 
culation. 

The  Review  seems  to  have  entered  the  field 
like  a  big,  saucy  and  unscrupulous  bully,  with  a 
determination  to  drive  all  rivals  out  of  sight.  Its 
little  running  fire  of  petty  jeers  and  flings  at 
others,  which  it  keeps  up  in  every  number,  is  a 
species  of  solitary  amusement  which  must  soon 
weary  of  itself  And  even  this  more  serious  at- 
tack upon  the  whole  professional  character  of 
Mr.  Willis  must  injure  its  own  cause  far  more 
than  his.  That  Bach  could  harmonize  the  old 
Chorals  in  a  more  masterly  style  than  Mr.  Willis, 
is  probably  the  last  thing  that  Mr.  Willis  would 
deny.  The  corrections  of  his  historical  accuracy, 
about  the  origin  of  various  tunes,  do  not  touch 
a  very  vital  matter.  The  labored  showing  up  of 
hidden  fifths  and  octaves  (too  uselessly  the  staple 
of  much  musical  criticism)  often  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  showing  of  a  little  very  common 
license,  justified  by  all  standards,  save  the  most 
rigid  and  pedantic  old  eoclestiastioal ;  justified, 
too,  by  a  plenty  of  great  examples  and  by  the 
ear  and  common  sense  which  know  how  absolute- 
ly to  accept  all  rules.  And  the  main  charge,  of 
egotism  and  pretense  of  perfect  musical  know- 
ledge, comes  with  an  odd  grace  from  a  journal 
that  could  taunt  another  with  modesty  ! 


A  New  Philharmonic  Society. — In  the 
press  of  other  matters  we  dropped  the  Philhar- 
monic controversy  after  copying  that  Society's 
vindication  of  itself,  which  we  thought  satisfactory, 
but  which  failed  to  satisfy  their  accuser,  as  he  has 
since  responded  in  Willis's  Musical  World,  abus- 
ing us  at  the  same  time  for  not  copying  all  of  his 
first  letter.  We  were  too  busy  and  liked  not  the 
tone  of  his  communication.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member a  pleasant  letter  which  we  published  from 
our  occasional  New  York  correspondent  "  Pegan," 
about  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  indulged 
in  a  little  good-natured  banter  about  Mr.  Bris- 
tow's  complaint.  Mr.  B.  abuses  us  for  finding 
room  for  the  letter  of  such  a  "  low  and  vulgar 
correspondent,"  apropos  to  which,  "  Pegan  "  writes 
a  clever  note  to  Mr.  WiUis.  This  too  we  did  not 
copy,  since  our  readers  needed  not  to  be  assured 
that  "  Pegan  "  was  entirely  undeserving  such  op- 
probrious epithets.    Enough  of  that. 

But  we  forgot  to  express  our  gratification  at 
one  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Bristow,  which 


is,  that  measures  are  on  foot  in  New  York  for  the 
estabhshment  of  "  The  American  Philharmonic 
Society,"  which  is  to  be  "  free  from  all  cliques, 
and  whose  aim  will  be  to  promote  and  cultivate 
the  Divine  Art,  regardless  of  any  national  preju- 
dices ;" — that  is,  to  give  the  fairest  chance  to  all 
American  composers.  This  is  much  more  to  the 
point,  than  sore  complaints  and  personalities.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  German  music,  and  a 
Philharmonic  Society  to  play  it  for  us.  It  will 
be  another  good  thing  to  have  a  society  for  native 
music.  "  Pegan  "  suggested  the  same  settlement 
of  the  difference  in  the  letter  which  Mr.  B.  found 
so  oifensive. 
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Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert. 

fire  lleniirisMlrii;  (luint^ttt  (Mi, 

RepcctfuUy  annouDce  that  their  LAST  CONCERT  of  the  sea- 
Bon  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  22d,  at 
the  MEIONAON,  Tremont  Street,  assisted  by  the.  following 
Artists,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  : 

Mrs.  E.  A.  "WEnSTTTVOETH,  "Vocalist, 
Messrs.  GAUL  HAUSE,  and 

KOBEBT  HELIiEB,  Pianists. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Quartette  No.  6,  op.  18,  in  B  flat, Beethoven. 

2.  Song :  *'  Thou  art  the  rest," Schubert. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wehtwoeth. 

3.  Impromptu  Brillant,  for  Piano,  dedicated  to  Louis  Spobr. 

Carl  Hause. 

4.  Second  Sonata  for  Yiolin  and  Piano, J.  S.  Bach. 

Messrs.  A.  Fries  and  R.  Kslleb. 

Part  II. 

5.  Hommage  i  Handel,  for  Piano-forte,  i  quatre  mains, 

Messrs.  Haobe  and  R.  Heller.  Moscheles. 

6.  Ave  Maria,  TvithClarinette  obligate,  (by  request,)  Cherubini. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth. 

7.  Introduction  and  Polonaise,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello, 

Messrs.  Hatisb  and  Wulf  Frees.  Chopin. 

8.  Adagio  from  Quintette  No.  2,  in  B  flat, Mendelssohn. 

9.  First  Movement  from  the  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Piano, 

Carl  Hause.  Hummel, 

[C?^  Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  the  nsual  places,  and 
at  the  door. 
Q;^^  Doors  open  at  7.    Concert  to  commence  as  1%. 


A  COMPLIMENTARY  CONCERT 

. . . .TO. . . . 

MISS   ANNA   STONE, 

"Will  take  place  at  the 
MESSRS.    CHICKERIIVG'S    "WAREROOM, 

On  Monday  Evening,  April  24th. 

Selections  of  favorite  pieces  of  Sacred  Music  will  be  performed 
by  the  TRINITY  CHURCH  CHOIR,  assisted  by  Mrs.  WENT- 
WORTH,  Mr.  ARTHURSON,  Mr.  T.  BALL,  and  Mr.  "WHEAT. 
The  QUINTETTE  CLUB  have  also  kindly  consented  to  ren- 
der their  very  desirable  assistance. 

Olr^Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

O^Tickets  of  admission,  at  SI,  can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Dit- 
son's  music  store,  115  Washington  street,  and  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickering's  Wareroom. 


CHURCH  ORGAN. 

AN  excellent  Church  Organ,  belonging  to  a  Society  in  this 
City,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  has  two  banks  of  keys,  and 
pedal  bass,  and  in  all  twenty-one  stops,  is  in  good  order,  and 
can  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  immediatelv.    Apply  to 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  No.  129  Washington  St. 
Apr  16    3t 


VESTRY  SONGS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Social  Meetings,  and  Private  Devotions.    234  pp.,  ISmc, 
fuJl  cloth,  gilt  backs.    Price  33  cents. 

C.  C,  DEAIV,  Treas.  Mass.  S.  S.  Society. 
Apr.  15.    4t 


A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  ofiBce.  March  11  3m. 


Oerniania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4  tf  30  Fayette  Street. 
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GREAT  BOOK   IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  MSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 

With  the  assistJiDce  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTORT  OF  THE  SCIEINTCE  OF  MUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorougli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove- invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be — 4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Btmyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS,^ 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authoiiized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Omamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

€ii  §ahM)}  Irjinnl  InpBrintBntoDts. 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Book  for  your  u^e,  entitled 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

A  complete  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Families,  and  Social  Gatherings. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 
Professor  of  Music  in  Charlestown  Female  Seminary. 

We  believe  that  upon  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Music  and  Hymns  for 
Children  ever  published. 

PRICE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 
Aprl    6t  Publishers,  Boston. 

PIATSO-FOUTE  li\STlV\3CTlOiN. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,  (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OP  THE  PIAKO-PORTE. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  afc  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditaon 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL. 

MANXTPACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  "H'asliliiStou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  BEPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

English,  Frencli,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Rowr,  Boston. 

*,»    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engrared  and  Printed. 

16  tf 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

JSTEATLT   AND    PEOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffltt  Soutnal  of  JHuBit,  No.  21  ^tfiool  %i. 

Tlie  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmansliip, 
may  be  seen  at  his  ofiBce. 

li:7=  MUSIC   prepared  for  Stereotyping. 


[FROM  DITSON'S  CATALOOnE.] 

GEMS   FROM   BEETHOVEN. 

Op.  2  Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E  minor, 75 

"  2        "             "        "    2,  A, 75 

"  2        "             "        "    3,0, 1,00 

"  7  Grand  Sonata,  E  flat, 1,00 

"  10  Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  minor, 50 

"  10        "             "        "    2,  P, 50 

"  10        "            "        "    3,  D, 75 

"  13  Sonata  Pathetique,  C  minor, 75 

"  14  Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  B, 60 

"  U       "        "          "    2,G BO 

"  22  Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,00 

"  26  Grand  Sonata,  A  flat, 75 

"  27  Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  sharp  minor, 50 

"  27        "        "          "    2,  E  flat, 60 

"  28  Sonata  Pastoral,  D, 75 

«  31  Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G, 75 

"  31        "           "         "    2,  D  minor, 76 

"  31        "           "         "    3,  E  flat 1,00 

"  49  Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G  minor 38 

(c  49  u          ((         u     2  G      38 

"  53  Grand  Sonata,  C,  .'...'. 1,00 

"  54  Sonata,  F, IS) 

"  57  Sonata  Appass.,  E  minor, 1,00 

"  78  Sonata.  F  sharp, 60 

"  79  Sonatine.G, 50 

"  81  Sonata  Charact.,  Les  Adieus,  L' Absence,  et  la 

Betour,  E  flat, 75 

"  90  Sonata,  E  minor, 75 

"  100  Sonata,A, 75 

"  106  Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,25 

"  109  Grand  Sonata,  E, 1,00 

"  110  Sonata,  A, .....1,00 

"  111  Sonata,  C, 1,00 

"  92  Seventh  Symphony,  A, 1,25 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wasfitn^fon  St. 

GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS. 

In   course   ot   Publication:    Several   Numbers 
already  issued. 

GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS :  A  Selection 
from  the  Classical  Worhs  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  &c.  &c.  Easily  arranged  and  fingered,  by  Thomas 
Baser. 

Opinions  of  the  English  Press. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  rhis  work  to  all  Teachers  of  the 
Piano-Forte.  The  desired  objectis  obtained  in  a  manner  truly 
pleasing  to  the  pupil ;  and  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Baker's  version 
of  the  Great  Masters,  that  which  was  an  irksome,  will  become 
a  delightful  ta?k." — Era. 

"  As  an  instructive,  and  at  the  ?ame  time  pleasing  work,  we 
know  of  no  publication  that  can  surpass  it.^''—  BriMol  Mercury, 

"  The  idea  of  this  work  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  equally  BO.  It  will 
be  of  great  use  to  teachers." — Sunday  Times. 

*'  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  work,  which  from  the 
rapid  improvement  and  pleasing  practice  it  is  likely  to  impart 
to  tyros,  we  expect  will  prove  a  boon  to  both  Master  and 
Pupil." — Midland  Counties^  Herald. 
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Cliambers,  IVo.  3  IVinter  Street,  Boston. 

T  this  Establishment  may  he  found  an  elegant  and  exten* 
sive  assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MEIODEONS  AliTD  GUITAES. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles US  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  aa  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination  ;  and  those  who  may  fu.vor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

r7"S0LD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES, 

.  ...AOEKTS   FOR.  .  .  . 

Lighte,  Kewtoa  So  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &o  Baldwin's  Helodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pratt. 

George  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
noT  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribens  are  sole  afrents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  S30  to  S60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HEIVS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Waskington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geat'b  Block,  corner  of  Waahington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickeeikg,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pdnchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Geoege  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  ; — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Temon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Priuce,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  2d  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FREnERIC   RUnOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  {United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

MUe.  GABRIEILE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

gives 
INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAT  BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  House.     Terms :— 9b50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  j  !S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Nov.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 


MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.^  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 
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R..  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Piute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.  W.   PRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    laUSIO, 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

THE  subscribers  having  formed  a  Copartnership  under  the 
name  of  CHICKERINQ  &  SONS,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Piano-JPorte  Business,  trust  by  their  atten- 
tion and  promptness  to  nierit  the  patronage  heretofore  extended 
to  the  late  Jonas  Chickering. 

THO'S  F.  CHICKERING, 
CHA'S  F.  CHICKERING, 
Dec.  24.  GEO.  H.  CHICKERING. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Piano-forte 
and  of  Pianists. 

[From  the  French  of  M.  Fetis,  1834.] 

From  the  very  orig'm  of  music  among  civilized 
nations,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  talent  of 
the  instrumental  performer  is  always  in  a  ratio 
with  the  state  of  insufficiency  or  perfection  of 
the  instruments  which  he  employs ;  and  that  the 
history  of  the  one  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
other.  This  observation  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  the  piano-forte  and  to  pianists  ;  tor  the  me- 
chanism ot  the  key,  upon  which  the  artist's  per- 
fection of  talent  depends,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  the 


instrument.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  an- 
cient spinet  with  a  good  piano-forte  from  the 
manufactories  of  Paris,  Vienna,  or  London,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  manner  of  playing  these  in- 
struments is  altogether  different.  In  the  former, 
the  jack,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  quill, 
pressed  upon  the  string,  which  resounded  only 
when  the  quill,  having  the  effect  of  a  spring, 
was  bent  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the 
key,  and  escaped  with  a  bound,  by  means  of 
which  the  string  was  brought  into  vibration. 
The  sound  produced  by  means  like  these,  was 
that  of  a  string  struck  by  a  hard  and  dead  body  ; 
hence  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  gradations  of 
sounds — of  either  the  piano,  the  forte,  the  legato, 
the  rinforzando,  the  smorzando,  or  the  like.  The 
key  always  required  to  be  struck  with  force,  be- 
cause an  effort  was  necessary  to  produce  the 
sound.  How  wide  the  difference  between  these 
contrivances,  and  the  easy  key-boards  of  our 
piano-fortes,  of  those  hammers  acting  without 
difficulty,  and  with  rigorous  precision,  on  their 
finely-wrought  pivots,  impelled  by  levers  of  ad- 
mirable suppleness,  and  at  will  either  striking  the 
string  with  force,  or  touching  it  with  the  greatest 
gentleness !  Every  thing  is  easy  upon  an  instru- 
ment offering  such  resources ;  the  fingers  acquire 
agility,  because  they  encounter  no  obstacle ;  the 
well  organized  artist  expresses  with  facility  the 
finest  shades  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  is  actu- 
ated, because  the  shades  of  sound  produced  by 
his  instrument  are  inexhaustible ;  in  a  word,  his 
execution  is  lull  of  variety,  because  the  piano- 
forte which  he  uses  affords  him  abundant  scope 
for  producing  it.  Pianists  are  so  far  under  the 
influence  of  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  they  exercise  their  talents,  that 
the  Germans,  accustomed  to  the  light  mechanism 
of  the  piano-forte  of  Vienna,  are  generally  found 
to  possess  a  more  brilliant  and  more  easy  exe- 
cution than  the  French  or  English,  whose  instru- 
ments being  more  energetic  and  heavy,  have,  till 
now,  afforded  a  more  vigorous,  but  less  brilliant 
style  of  playing. 

I  purpose  to  examine  by  what  succession  of 
improvements  the  manufacturers  of  instruments 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  piano-forte  to  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  attained,  and 
of  the  revolutions  of  style,  and  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  keys  of  this  instrument,  which  have  been 
the  result. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  all  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  origin  of  the  clavichord,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  stringed  instruments  with 
key-boards,  that  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  the 
harpsichord  or  spinet  are  to  be  found  anterior 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  true,  that  no  ex- 
act description  is  to  be  found  previous  to  that 
period ;  but  Boccaccio,  who  wrote  his  Decam- 
erone  about  the  year  1350,  makes  mention  of  a 
cembalo  ibr  accompanying  the  voice.  Some 
persons  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  this  cembalo 
being  the  harpsichord,  afterwards  known  under 
that  name  in  Italy,  and  have  imagined  that  an 
instrument  of  the  same  species  as  the  cymbalum 


of  the  ancifints  was  intended ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
instrument  of  percussion.  This  is  not  likely  ;  for 
the  use  of  small  portable  organs,  and  stringed 
instruments,  had  been  so  widely  spread  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  seen  in  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  music  had  made  such  progress  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  that  it  is  not  prob- 
able they  would,  under  the  circumstances  related 
in  the  romance,  have  accompanied  the  voice  with 
an  instrument  of  percussion.  If  it  were  per- 
mitted me  to  venture  a  conjecture  in  this  regard, 
I  should  rather  think  that  the  instrument  spoken 
of  by  Boccaccio  was  the  tympanum  (the  tympana 
of  the  Italians,)  which  is  still  to  be  occasionally 
seen  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  musicians,  and 
which  consists  of  a  rectangular  chest,  in  which  is 
a  sounding  board,  surmounted  by  a  bridge 
mounted  with  wire  or  catgut  strings.  The  player 
strikes  these  strings  with  two  small  sticks,  hooked 
at  the  end,  forming  a  harmony  in  two  parts,  and, 
if  skilful,  even  executing  passages  of  some  diffi- 
culty. To  the  various  mechanical  means  after- 
wards devised,  in  order  to  obtain  substitutes  for 
these  sticks,  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  the 
origin  of  stringed  instruments  with  a  key-board. 

There  existed  in  Home,  about  sixty  years  since, 
a  clavichord,  furnished  with  twenty-five  keys, 
without  any  difference  of  form  for  the  sharps  or 
flats,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  one 
of  the  first  essays  rnade  in  the  fabrication  of 
keyed  instruments.  It  was  then  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  brought  from  Greece  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar ;  such  an  opinion  has  no 
need  of  refutation.  M.  HuUmandel  also  speaks 
of  another  clavichord*  which  existed  in  the  same 
city,  the  body,  table,  and  bridges  of  which  were 
of  white  marble.  This  instrument  had  doubtless 
formed  part  of  some  monument ;  the  date  of  650 
assigned  it,  was  altogether  ridiculous.  Zarlino 
speaks  of  a  spinet,  the  relics  of  which  existed 
in  his  time  (1655,)  and  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  about  150  years  previous.  The  testi- 
mony of  so  learned  a  musician  is  undeniable,  and 
is,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  what  is  known 
relative  to  certain  celebrated  artists  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  such  as  Francesco  degli  Organi, 
Nicolo  del  Proposto,  Jacopo  da  Bologna,  and 
some  others,  who  were  not  only  skilful  organists, 
but  also  distinguished  themselves  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, as  is  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Italian  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  instruments  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  at  that  period.  Again, 
nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  existence  of  the 
harpsichord  or  spinet  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  at  latest  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  those 
who  gave  descriptions  of  these  instruments  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  do 
not  speak  of  them  as  new  inventions,  and  the 
varieties  which  they  mention  demonstrate,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  they  could  be  the  result 
only  of  multiplied  essays,  dating  from  times  al- 
ready long  goue  by.     The  least  attention  to  the 

*  See  the  article  Clavecin  in  the  Eacyclopedie  Me- 
thodique,  under  the  head  Music. 
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slow  manner  in  Tvhich  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments were  made,  in  so  backward  a  state  of  civil- 
ization as  that  of  these  first  periods  of  the  birth 
of  the  arts,  will  convince  us  that  instruments  of 
so  complicated  a  kind,  could  not  start  forth  at 
once  from  the  brain  of  such  inventors  as  those 
described  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  by  tradition,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  clavichord  was  invented 
by  the  Italians  about  the  year  1300,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Belgians  and 
Germans.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  that  of  all  others  of 
the  keyed  kind,  as  being  the  most  simple  and 
most  analagous  with  the  tympano,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  It  was  of  a  square  form,  and 
mounted  with  a  single  string  only  for  each  tone, 
and  its  mecjianism  consisted  of  a  small  tongue  of 
copper  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  key,  be- 
low the  string  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  act. 
The  greatest  inconvenience  in  the  construction 
of  the  clavichord  was,  that  of  the  tongue  of  cop- 
per being  fastened  to  the  key;  for  the  metal 
tongue,  thus  fixed,  remained  upon  the  string  as 
long  as  the  finger  was  upon  the  key,  so  that  un- 
less the  player  took  off  his  finger  the  instant  the 
string  had  been  struck,  this  tongue  intercepted 
the  vibrations  of  the  string.  Another  defect  in 
this  mode  of  eliciting  sound  without  elasticity, 
was  that  of  forcing  the  string  for  a  moment  from 
its  level,  and  by  this  momentary  derangement,  of 
raising  its  intonation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  clavichord  continued  long  in  use  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction,  of  its  low  price,  and  the  conveniency 
of  its  form,  for  they  had  contrived  to  make  its 
sounding  chest  of  several  divisions,  which  could 
be  shortened  or  lengthened  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
carry  the  instrument  under  the  arm.  In  his  first 
musical  journeys,  Mozart  pla)'ed  upon  a  clavi- 
chord, which  formed  part  of  his  baggage. 

On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  music  for 
keyed  instruments,  composed  by  the  most  ancient 
artists,  we  shall  remark  a  very  perceptible  anal- 
ogy between  the  multitude  of  ornaments  with 
which  it  is  overloaded,  and  the  natuae  of  the 
clavichord  itself.  Sustained  sounds  not  being 
capable  of  execution  on  this  instrument,  it  was 
found  necesssary  to  supply  their  place  by  simple 
and  double  trills,  roulades,  and  a  thousand  similar 
things,  with  which  the  works  of  Diruta,  of  Anto- 
nio degli  Organi,  Gabrieli,  Bernard  Schmidt, 
Claude  Merulo,  and  Frescobaldi  are  full.  The 
great  art  of  playing  the  clavichord  consisted  in 
lifting  up  the  fingers  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
of  running  lightly  over  the  keys,  rather  than 
forcibly  pressing  on  them.  The  music  composed 
for  this  instrument  by  Francesco  degli  Organi, 
Nicolo  del  Proposto,  and  Jacopo  da  Bologna,  not 
having  reached  us,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  it,  otherwise  than  by  analogy  with  that  of 
their  successors.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  was  An- 
tonio Squarcialupi,  surnamed  Antonio  degli  Or- 
gani. He  was  organist  in  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico,  about  the  year  1450.  His  pieces  have  not 
been  printed  ;  but  Antonio  Franscisco  Doni  in- 
forms us,  that  he  possessed  more  than  ten  volumes 
of  tablatures  for  the  organ,  clavichord,  and  luth, 
composed  by  Antonio  di  Bologna  (Squarcialupi,) 
Julio  de  Modena,  Francesco  da  Milano,  and 
Giacomo  da  Busu.  The  reputation  of  Squar- 
cialupi was  such,  that  after  his  death  a  bust  to 
his  honor  was  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, with  an  inscription  in  which  his  merits 
were  celebrated  in  very  flattering  terms. 

Andre  Gabrieli  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  renowned 
as  an  organist  of  merit.  He  lived  at  Venice, 
and  was  named  organist  to  St.  Mark's.  In  his 
works  are  found  some  of  the  most  ancient  varia- 
tions (known  at  this  period  by  the  name  of  dimi- 
nutions') to  a  subject,  with  rapid  and  brilliant 
harmonic  traits. 

Among  the  most  able  performers  on  the  clavi- 
chord of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may  class  Ga- 
brielli  Fattorini,  Claudio  Merulo,  organist  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  cathedral  of  Venice, 
Francesco   Corteccia,  and    Alessandro   Striggio. 


Their  works,  like  those  of  the  organists  named 
above,  consist  in  ricercari  on  the  themes  of  ma- 
drigals or  celebrated  motets,  in  variations  to  French 
or  Italian  songs,  and  in  dances  more  or  less 
ornamented.  Some  collections  of  these  compo- 
sitions have  reached  us,  and  confirm  the  observa- 
tion made  upon  the  analogy  of  style  then  in  use, 
to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  in  question. 

The  number  of  other  organists  and  players  on 
the  clavichord  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  epoch  is  very,  considerable.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  we  may  cite  Paul  Hoffhaimer, 
born  at  Kadstat,  in  Stiria,  and  who  was  knighted 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  :  Johann  Buchner  of 
Constance  ;  Johann  Kotter  of  Berne ;  Conrad  of 
Spire ;  Schachinger,  osganist  at  Padua ;  Johann 
von  Cologne,  in  Saxony;  Melchior  Neysidler, 
Valentin  Greff,  Enrico  Rodesca  da  Foggia  of 
Turin  ;  Bindella  of  Treviso ;  Vittorio  of  Bologna ; 
Giulio  Cesare  Barbetta  of  Padua ;  Claudio  de 
Correggio,  Andre  de  Canareggio,  Paolo  de  Cas- 
tello,  and  Alessandro  Milleville. 

The  clavichord  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  France,  nor  does  the  history  of 
music  make  mention  of  any  French  performer 
on  that  instrument  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

When  the  defects  inherent  in  the  construction 
of  the  clavichord  were  discovered,  a  plan  was 
devised  of  striking  the  strings  with  small  pieces 
of  quill  affixed  to  minute  springs  adjusted  in 
the  upper  part  of  small  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
termed  jacks.  These  jacks  were  directed  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  key,  and  when  the  spring 
had  made  its  escape,  after  the  string  had  been 
struck,  the  jack  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  sound  at  will.  A  slip  of 
cloth  applied  to  each  side  of  the  jack  had  the 
effect  of  a  damper  in  stopping  the  vibration. 

This  new  invention  was  applied  to  two  instru- 
ments, which  differed  only  in  form ;  the  one  was 
the  virginal,  the  chest  of  which  was  rectangular, 
like  that  of  small  piano-fortes ;  the  other  was  the 
spinet,  which  had  the  form  of  a  harp  laid  in  a 
horizontal  position.  These  instruments  were 
much  in  vogue  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  were  soon  surpassed,  both  in  respect 
to  volume  of  sound  and  variety  of  effects,  by  the 
harpsichord. 

In  the  spinet  and  virginal  there  wag  but  one 
string  for  each  tone;  two  were  added  to  the 
harpsichord,  the  form  of  which  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  our  grand  horizontal  pianofortes. 
The  mechanism  of  the  jack  remained  the  same 
as  in  the  spinet.  At  length  Hans  Ruckers  of 
Antwerp  effected  an  important  reform  in  this 
instrument.  He  was  originally  a  joiner ;  but, 
quitting  that  business,  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  construction  of  harpsichords,  and  gained  a 
reputation  in  that  way,  which  was  surpassed  by 
no  other.  He  gave  this  instrument  a  more  power- 
ful and  connected  sound,  by  joining  to  the  two 
strings  in  unison,  a  third  range  of  shorter  and 
finer  strings,  tuned  to  the  upper  octave  of  the 
others,  and  which  could  be  entoned  at  pleasure, 
either  together  with  them,  or  separately.  He 
mounted  his  harpsichords  partly  with  catgut 
strings,  and  partly  with  steel  wire.  In  imitation 
of  the  organ,  he  added  a  second  key-board  to  his 
instruments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  allow 
three  strings  to  be  heard  at  once,  or  only  a  single 
one  at  pleasure.  In  fine,  he  extended  the  com- 
pass of  his  harpsichord  to  four  complete  octaves 
(from  C  to  C,)  by  adding  four  grave  sounds  to  the 
forty  five  which  existed  before. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Dazzling  Virtuosity. 

[  The  following  extract  shows  in  what  light  one  of  the 
soberer  sort  of  English  critics  viewed  the  wonderful  play- 
ing of  Liszt  in  1840.  Fortunately  for  Art,  Liszt  has  long 
since  dropped  the  character  of  a  mere  wonder-worker 
with  the  fingers,  and  become  one  of  the  most  earnest 
ministers  and  servants  of  high  Art;  but  there  are  still  a 
plenty  of  "  modern  instances"  to  which  this  "  old  saw" 
is  applicable.] 

The  force  of  pianoforte-playing  could  no  fur- 
ther go — he  fairly  met  Thalberg  on  his  own  ground, 
and  in  mechanical  acquirement,  we  think,  sur- 
passed him. 


So  far  as  all  this  is  evidence  of  how  much  may 
be  done  by  intense  application  and  personal  fit- 
ness for  seeking  out  and  overthrowing  giant  diffi- 
culties, nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory ;  but 
the  influence  of  such  exhibitions  on  musical  art 
is  wholly  another  question.  To  undervalue  the 
industry  and  talent  of  such  performers  as  M. 
Liszt,  and  to  express  discontent  with  that  which 
is  abstractedly,  perfect,  may  seem  harsh,  and 
hypercritical ;  but  we  nevertheless  avow  our  con- 
viction that,  on  music,  the  cultivation  and  encour- 
agement of  this  kind  of  semi-miraculous  handi- 
craft exerts  a  most  baneful  effect.  To  lay  our 
objection  at  thereof  of  the  evil; — it  envelopes  the 
essentials  of  art  in  a  string  of  false  positions ;  it 
enslaves  the  understanding  to  the  ear — it  draws 
attention  from  the  composer  to  the  player — from 
music  to  its  performance  :  it  places  the  last  first, 
and  the  first,  last.  We  neither  intend  to  speak 
obscurely  nor  to  hunt  after  paradox ; — still  we 
take  it  that,  while  playing  cannot  exist  without 
music  of  some  sort,  music  may  be  created  and 
remain  in  being  without  the  help  of  playing  of 
any  kind.  The  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  are  written  creations  of  genius  which  no 
one  can  un-write  or  annihilate ; — to  those  who 
know  music  as  a  language,  their  beauties  are  as 
evident  on  the  pages  of  their  scores,  as  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Philharmonic  or  any  other  band 
could  make  them.  To  the  general  public,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  mass  of  unassisted  ear, 
performance  is  requisite  for  musical  impression ; 
but  to  the  artist's  mind,  its  importance  is  but 
equivalent  to  the  service  rendered  by  means  of 
the  stage  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ;  by  it,  ideal 
beauties  are  not  created,  but  merely  offered  to  the 
senses  through  widened  and  altered  channels. 

This  property  of  the  musician — this  abstract 
perception — this  mental  ear — is  precisely  that 
quality  which  must  be  universally  cultivated  in 
order  that  a  people  may  be  thoroughly  enlightened 
as  to  the  true  powers  and  beauties  of  music  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  precisely  that  slate  of  acquirement 
which  is  retarded  by  admiration  of  the  fashionable 
playing  of  the  present  day.  The  music  of  which 
Plato  speaks,  as  "  something  viewless  and  incor- 
poreal, an  all  gracious  and  god-like  thing,"  is  not 
the  sound  of  instruments  or  voices ; — it  is  that 
system  of  ideality  which,  as  a  pure  emanation  of 
mind,  is  rendered  generally  demonstrable  by  the 
appliance  of  mechanism,  it  matters  not  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental.  To  these  noble  and  beau- 
tiful creations  of  genius,  when  thus  rendered 
palpable  to  the  external  senses,  belong  alone  the 
soul-humanizing  capabilities  ascribed  to  music ; 
but  will  any  one  seriously  tell  us  of  tearful  em'o- 
tion,  of  sighs,  and  shiverings,  and  writhings, — of 
bittered  pleasure  and  of  honied  pain, — in  short, 
of  that  state  for  which  we  know  no  other  name 
than  musical  amativeness, — can  any  one  include 
all  this  within  the  sensation  produced  by  the  play- 
ing of  M.  Liszt  ?  We  think  not.  The  feeling 
he  excites  is  what  we  should  term  animal  aston- 
ishment. The  remarks  he  extorts  are  such  as 
"  What  wonderful  playing  .'"  "  What  rapidity  ! — 
what  delicacy  ! — what  power !" — "  Where  can  all 
the  notes  come  from !" — and  the  like.  At  the 
best,  it  is  but  a  state  of  physical  enjoyment — 
great,  doubtless,  because  previously  unproved ; 
but  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  the  remotest  degree 
to  those  feelings  of  love,  reverence — nay,  almost 
of  devotion,  which  lie  at  the  command  of  fine 
music. 

We  may  perhaps  be  asked  "  Wlience  the  ne- 
cessity that  people  should  be  so  worked  on,  so 
long  as  they  are  satisfied  with  less,  and  superficial 
delight  ?  "  We  answer,  there  is  none,  to  them, 
if  they  be  content  to  prefer  ignorance  and  liking 
to  knowledge  and  love  ;  but  greatly  does  it  con- 
cern music,  and  those  who  know  and  estimate  the 
true  sources  of  its  power.  To  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  pianoforte-music  and  time  present,  who 
— not  being  rightly  musical  at  heart — would 
trouble  himself  to  give  the  thoughtful  listening 
which  they  require,  to  the  grand  compositions  of 
Mendelssohn,  or  his  English  type,  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, while  he  can  be  tickled  into  animal  spirits 
by  the  whimsical  evolutions  of  Liszt  ?  But  the 
brunt  of  the  mischief  is  in  the  fact  that,  on  music 
as  on  all  other  subjects,  idleness  and  thoughtless- 
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ness  are  growing  habits,  and  that,  by  indulgence, 
this  kind  of  effortless  sensuality  may  attain  such 
universal  favor  that  all  incentive  to  sterling  com- 
position will  be  extinguished,  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  modern  Italian  Opera,  music  will 
cease  to  be  estimated  save  as  a  test  of  executive 
ability.  To  such  a  state  of  things,  the  worldly 
fortune  of  Mendelssohn  renders  him  indifferent, 
and  we  trust  that,  if  not  already  accomplished, 
the  great  merit  of  our  countryman,  Bennett,  will 
secure  for  him  an  equally  independent  position  ; 
but  what  is  to  befal  Art,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  the  hands  of  its  more  necessitous,  but  not  less 
devoted,  professors  ? 

No  one  can  more  sincerely  admire  Liszt's  play- 
ing than  we.  As  playing,  it  is  wonderful  and 
exquisite  ;  bnt  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  protest  against 
his  system  of  laying  snares  for  the  afiections  of 
the  musically-unwary.  He  is  prostituting  his  great 
powers  to  the  worst  of  ends.  He  is  playing  the 
wanton  with  a  noble  and  beautiful  art,  and  stir- 
ring up  a  passion  for  error  in  those  who  have 
appetite  enough  to  prove  all  things,  but  lack  dis- 
cernment to  hold  fast  by  that  which  is  good. 


M^' 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.] 
'W^eduesday  Atternoon  in  Boston. 

Hurrying,  jostling  and  bustling 

Silks  and  satins  a — rustling — 

Such  a  lot  of  folks  flocking 

In  a  manner  quite  shocking, 

Crowding,  tearing  and  racing, 

On  each  other's  heels  chasing, — 

Men,  women  and  children 

In  a  state  quite  bewildering. 

All  up  Winter  street  tending 

In  a  line  never  ending, — 

Tompkins'  corner  invading 

Stops  his  patrons  from  trading. 

He  with  anxious  fear  choking 

Le.st  his  windows  be  broke  in, — 

Omnibus  drivers  hoarse,  in 

Warning  folks  from  the  crossing, 

No  policeman  on  duty, — 

Old  and  young,  age  and  beauty. 
Still  coming,  still  going,  the  crowd  growing  worse,  all 
En  route  to  attend  the  Germania  Rehearsal. 

Hard-worked  husband  comes  home  late, 

Wretched  unfortunate, 

With  fond  hope  confiding 

That  his  morning's  providing 

Of  a  nice  pair  of  chickens, 

With  the  usual "  tixens," 

Will  be  served  up  in  a  manner 

That  no  other  than  a 

Good  housewife  is  able 

To  prepare  for  the  table, — 

Finds  no  wife  to  meet  him 

Or  children  to  greet  him, 

And  instead  of  a  dinner, 

To  appease  well  his  "  inner," 

Sees  a  cold  hash  of  somethiiig, 

With  perhaps  a  stray  dumpling 

Laid  aside  on  a  platter, 

A  pleasant  sight,  that  a 

Young  man  who  such  fare  ate 

Would  be  apt  first  to  swear  at, 

Sits  down  solus,  and  bolts  it. 

Though  his  stomach  revolts  it. 

Rings  the  bell  in  a  fidget. 

No  appearance  of  Bridget, — 

Looks  about,  can't  find  any  one, 

All  at  the  "  Germanian," 

Loses  temper,  gets  heated, 

Swears  it  shan't  be  repeated. 
Seizes  hat  and  coat,  rushes  out— muttering,  "  curse  all 
The  fools  who  attend  a  Germania  Rehearsal." 

Inside  of  the  huge  brick  wall 
Known  as  the  Music  Hall, 
Some  four  thousand  mortals 
Just  raced  through  its  portals, 
Stowed  away,  packed  and  rammed  in, 
Promiscuously  jammed  in, 
In  less  time  than  I'm  showing 


Fill  the  house  to  o'erflowing, — 
A  confused  hum  of  voices, 
A  Babel  of  noises, 
Women  heated  and  flushed  in 
The  face  with  the  rush  in. 
Recognitions  exchanging. 
Hair  and  dresses  arranging. 
Atmosphere  very  sultry, 
Conversation  desultory, — 
Gossip,  scandal  and  fashion 
From  mouth  to  mouth  passing. 
Little  children  a-wriggling. 
Pert  school  girls  a-giggling, 
Young  men  with  small  salaries 
Standing  round  in  the  galleries, 
Each  with  opera-glass  staring 
At  some  favorite  fair  in 
The  crowd,  whose  advances 
She  meets  with  sly  glances,— 
Some  embroidery  sewing  on. 
Flirtations  a-going  on, 
Mothers  scheming  and  planning, 
All  the  while  such  a  fanning, — 
Hum  of  voices  increasing, 
A  buzz  never-ceasing, 
Laughing,  jabbering  and  sputtering, 
Impatient  folks  muttering, — 
This  miniature  chaos, — this  noise  universal 
Introduces  the  famous  Germania  Rehearsal. 

A  squeak  of  a  door. 

And  some  twenty  or  more 

Quite  good-looking  fellows. 

All  Germans,  they  tell  us, 

Looking  stiffer  than  pokers, 

In  their  white  vests  and  chokers, 

Scamper  in  to  their  places 

And  with  many  grimaces 

Nod  to  such  as  may  know  'em 

In  the  audience  below  'em. — 

The  noise  now  abating, 

Folks  tired  of  waiting, 

All  eyes  seem  directed. 

To  some  one  expected, — 

Door  opens, — emerge  one. 

Applause, — and  Herr  Bergmann 

With  a  good-natured  face  on. 

Makes  a  bound  to  his  station, 

Adjusts  his  cravat  on 

Seizes  hold  of  his  baton, — 

A  flourish, — a  pause  there, 

And  crash  goes  "  Tannhauser." 

That  over,  applause 

As  a  matter  of  course 

Followed  next  by  some  waltzes, 

Labitzky's  or  Strauss's, — 

Or  a  dashing  quadrille, 

Whose  enlivening  strains  fill 

Certain  youths  in  the  entries 

Who've  been  standing  as  sentries 

At  the  diamond-paned  doors, 

And  now  race  down  the  floors, 

Balancezing,  chassezing, 

A  boisterous  way  in. 

Which  is  very  disturbing, 

To  some  wretched  suburbans 

Whom  the  railroads  have  whisked  in, 

And  are  now  all  for  listening. — 

Next  a  bit  of  Beethoven, 

At  the  same  time  a  shove  in 

The  crowd  by  "  outsider," 

Who  has  just  then  espied  a 

Fair  damsel  he's  "  smit  with '! 

And  is  anxious  to  sit  with, — 

Then  a  Chickering's  "  Grand  " 

Is  hauled  round  on  the  stand. 

And  fixed  by  some  bright  one, 

Any  way  but  the  right  one. 

And  out  comes  a  fellow 

They  call  Robert  Heller, 

Whose  fingers  go  hopping 

Through  something  from  "  Chopin" 

Which  don't  please  the  folk  there. 

So  he  ends  with  a  polka. — 

Intermission  succeeds  it, 

(Not  that  any  one  needs  it,) 


Which,  (thank  your  stars,)  flnished 

And  the  noises  diminished, — 

The  orchestra  come  on. 

And  a  be-whiskered  some  one 

With  name  unpronounceable. 

And,  of  course,  unannounceable, 

Plays  a  flute  solo,  showing 

Extraordinary  blowiag. 

Then,  modest,  retires  up. 

While  the  orchestra  fires  up 

With  something  that's  popular 

Say,  selections  from  opera ; — 

Then  a  march  and  a  solo 

By  the  "  handsome  Schultze  "  follow, — 

And  thus  we  progress  on 

In  rapid  succession 

To  the  last  piece, — the  signal 

For  little  and  big,  all 

To  make  a  grand  rush 

And  unfeelingly  crush 

The  few  who  stay  seated 

Till  the  programme's  completed. — 

So  the  overture  ending, 

And  the  crash  of  sounds  blending 

With  the  noise  of  folks  moving 

Pushing,  crowding  and  shoving, — 

Women  cloaking  and  shawling 

Tired  children  a-bawling. 

Young  men  out  escorting 

The  girls  they  are  courting, 

All  glad,  you'll  believe  'em 

For  some  air  to  relieve  'em, — 

This  ineongraous  mixture. 

For  a  Hogarth  to  picture. 

Of  music  and  misery, 

Fashion,  scandal  and  mystery. 

The  "  light "  and  the  "  classical," 

The  rowdy  and  farcical. 
Is  brought  to  a  close, — and  so  ends  with  this  verse,  all 
I  know  of  this  famous  Germania  Rehearsal. 


A  Fiddle  wi'  a  Heavenly  Croak.  Pre- 
judices founded  on  religious  or  conscientious 
scruples  are  among  the  most  inveterate,  and  not 
unfrequently  among  the  most  unreasonable. 
Such  are  the  prejudices  formerly  existing — and 
not  by  any  means  entirely  e.xtinct — chiefly  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  early  Re- 
formers, respecting  the  use  of  instrumental  music, 
and  its  introduction  into  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  Sometimes  they  extend  only  to  in- 
struments of  a  certain  character;  wind  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  flute,  &c.,  are  tolerated,  while 
all  such  as  owe  their  efiicacy  to  cat-gut  and  hair, 
are  banished  from  the  church,  and  their  use 
deemed  scarcely  reputable  in  the  family  circle. 

There  is  a  hamlet — no  matter  where — inhab- 
ited mainly  by  the  descendents  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  who  have  inherited  from  their  fa- 
thers not  only  their  sturdy,  unbending  integrity 
and  whole-souled  piety,  but  all  their  bitter  hostili- 
ty to  "  the  sinfu'  practices"  of  the  men  who  wield 
the  fiddle  bow  or  those  who  join  the  dance. 

A  young  minister  had  come  to  settle  among 
them.  With  a  smile  ever  upon  his  countenance, 
and  a  kind  word  for  everybody,  while  zeal  for  his 
Master's  work  shone  out  in  every  action,  he  soon 
drew  around  him  the  sympathies  and  the  love  of 
his  humble  parishioners.  But  erelong  he  per- 
ceived a  change  ;  friendly  greetings  were  coldly 
returned  ;  mysterious  hints  of  the  awful  guilt  of 
ministerial  backslidings  occasionally  reached  his 
ear — knots  of  men  were  seen  gathered  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, indicating  by  their  looks  and  gestures  that 
the  occupant  of  the  humble  parsonage,  that  stood 
full  in  view,  supplied  the  theme. 

A  vague  rumor  had  begun  to  float  through  the 
hamlet,  deeply  affecting,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
stern  old  Scotchmen,  the  moral  character  of  their 
minister.  It  was  heard  with  incredulity,  and  in- 
dignantly repelled ;  but  it  gathered  strength  ; 
doubt  succeeded  to  confidence,  until  the  most 
stubborn  incredulity  could  resist  no  longer ;  the 
unmistakeable  sounds  of  "  tortured  cat-gut,"  pro- 
ceeding from  the  parsonage  itself,  reached  the 
ears  ot  that  knot  of  men,  and  the  awful  fact  stood 
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revealed,  that  their  minister  "  played  the  fiddle." 
Such  an  enormity  could  not  be  tolerated.  The 
elders  of  the  church  came  together  in  secret  con- 
clave, to  consult  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  as  the  consummation  of 
their  deliberations,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
■wait  forthwith  upon  the  minister  at  his  home, 
"  and  deal  wi'  him  in  a'  faithfulness,"  and  bring 
back  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the 
remaining  elders,  who  would  in  the  meantime 
anxiously  await  their  return. 

During  all  this  time  the  pastor  himself  had  not 
been  an  unconcerned  observer  of  what  was  going 
on  among  his  people ;  neither  was  he  ignorant  of 
its  cause.  Conscious,  however,  of  rectitude,  he 
did  not  think  that  duty  required  of  him  the  sacri- 
fice of  exquisite  and  holy  gratification,  to  satisfy 
unreasonable  prejudices  that  he  believed  would  be 
removed  by  a  judicious  course.  From  the  win- 
dow of  his  study  he  saw  the  committee  of  the 
elders  approaching  with  unwilling  steps,  and 
immediately  conjecturing  the  object  of  their  visit, 
he  determined  at  once  to  meet  the  question  in  a 
way  that  they  little  expected.  Meeting  them 
with  his  usual  cordiality,  he  ushered  them  into 
his  snug  study,  and  without  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
sion, he  commenced  an  animated  conversation 
upon  a  subject  that  immediately  arrested  their 
attention.  Music  was  his  theme.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  an  aid  to  devotion — of  its  power  to  subdue  the 
soul — to  elevate  it  above  the  earth — to  bring  it 
into  almost  immediate  communication  with  its 
Creator.  He  described  the  venerable  Psalmist 
of  Israel  pouring  forth  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
inspiration  those  glorious  songs  of  Zion,  that  ever 
since  have  been  the  comfort  and  delight  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  sweeping  with  his  trembling 
hand  the  strings  of  his  harp,  until  the  swelling 
sound  was  echoed  back  from  the  surrounding  hill- 
tops. Carried  away  with  the  ardor  of  his  own 
feelings,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  from  a 
case  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  well 
worn  violoncello,  he  sang  to  its  accompaniment 
one  of  those  immortal  chorals,  so  dear  to  every 
Christian  heart,  and  especially  to  every  Scotch- 
man. Possessing  a  rich,  full  voice,  and  no  little 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, he  poured  out  such  a  flood  of  harmony  as 
had  seldom  greeted  the  ears  of  his  spell-bound 
listeners.  The  stern  old  men"  were  conquered, 
conquered  by  the  very  weapon  that  they  had 
come  to  condemn.  As  the  pastor  returned  the 
instrument  to  its  accustomed  place,  the  elders 
arose  and  grasped  his  hand,  and  without  alluding 
to  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  bade  him  "  good- 
bye." 

Meanwhile,  as  time  wore  away,  the  remaining 
elders,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  committee — somewhat  doubtful,  perhaps, 
of  the  result — became  impatient  at  their  protract- 
ed delay — drawing  no  very  favorable  augury 
therefrom.  At  length  they  entered  and  resumed 
their  place  in  the  august  circle.  Somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  the  novelty  of  their  position,  as  envoys 
who  had  failed  even  to  speak  of  that  for  which 
they  had  been  sent,  they  sat  for  a  time  in  silenc'e, 
until  one  more  impatient  than  the  rest  exclaimed  : 
"  Hae  ye  dealt  wi'  the  minister,  and  hae  ye  des- 
troyed the  de'il's  weapon  1"  "  Hout  awa,  mon, 
wi'  your  dealin',"  indignantly  replied  one  of  the 
committee;  "  it's  nane  o'  your  wee  bit  sinfu'  dan- 
cin'  fiddles,  but  it's  a  great,  big  fiddle  wi'  a  ha- 
ven-ly  croak." 


RuBiNi's  Will.  The  testament  of  the  illus- 
trious singer  Rubini,  recently  deceased,  is  said  to 
be  a  very  remarkable  document,  and  full  of 
curious  details.  The  opulent  defunct  makes  an 
eccentric,  but  on  the  whole  very  judicious,  dis- 
tribution of  a  fortune  estimated  at  more  than  five 
millions.  The  legacies  are  numerous,  and  among 
the  most  liberal  of  them  is  one  to  a  writer  for  the 
Parisian  press  who  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  musical  criticism,  and  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  compose  a  very  happily  inspired  biogra- 
phy of  the  great  singer.  Rubini  had  a  vast 
apartment  in  his  villa  at  Romano,  entirely  con- 
secrated to  the  innumerable  presents  he  had  re- 


ceived in  his  successful  career.  They  were  the 
presents  of  sovereigns,  of  princes,  and  of  noble- 
men :  they  were  the  homages  of  whole  popula- 
tions of  dilettanti.  A  gallery  was  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  art,  pictures,  statues,  arms,  costumes. 
In  two  large  halls  were  displayed  the  crowns,  the 
medals,  the  gems,  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds. 
There  were  not  less  than  three  hundred  snuff- 
boxes, and  the  number  of  rings  and  pins  was 
still  more  considerable.  In  the  gallery  of  arms 
and  Costumes  were  the  uniform  and  epaulettes  of 
colonel,  conferred  by  the  Czar.  It  is  said  that 
ttie  illustrious  tenor  has  bestowed  all  these  objects 
upon  his.  artist  friends.  Each  of  them  has  re- 
ceived some  of  these  rich  souvenirs,  and  the 
other  evening  at  the  green  room  of  the  Italian 
Theatre  there  was  a  regular  concert  of  sad  and 
tender  reminiscences  of  the  deceased.  "  Alas !  " 
said  one,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  this  box  was 
left  me  by  the  immortal  man !"  "  This  watch 
comes  from  him,"  said  another,  while  observing 
the  time  with  a  tearful  eye.  "  He  left  me  this 
broach,  this  chain,  this  ring,"  exclaimed  others. 
"  Alas  ! "  exclaimed  the  public,  "  why  could  he 
not  also  have  left  his  voice  to  some  one  of  these 
gentlemen  ?" 


A  Munificent  Gift  to  Paul  Jullien. 
The  youthful  but  great  musical  genius,  Paul 
Jullien,  whose  delicious  playing  enraptured  both 
old  and  young  in  this  city,  last  winter,  was  pre- 
sented, on  Friday  last,  with  five  one  thousand 
dollar  bank  notes,  by  Alderman  Orison  Blunt  of 
New  York.  In  a  note  accompanying  the  gift 
the  donor  alludes  to  the  great  pleasure  it  has 
given  him  to  listen  to  the  music  of  young  Jullien's 
violin,  and  his  desire  to  encourage  such  artistic 
precocity.  The  worthy  Alderman  also  alludes 
to  his  own  unsuccessful  efforts,  while  young,  to 
learn  to  play  on  the  fiddle,  and  says  that  he  aban- 
doned the  study  "  as  too  difficult  for  me."  The 
young  violinist  has  very  gracefully  accepted  the 
gift,  and  says  that,  next  to  his  father  and  mother, 
he  shall  fondly  cherish  the  liberal  Alderman. 
There  are  other  artists,  no  doubt,  would  like  to 
say  to  Mr.  Blunt,  "  m  thy  Orisons  be  all  our 
wants  remembered." — Boston  Herald. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.    No.  XLVI. 

New  York,  April  20. — It  appears  that  my  somewliat 
contemptuous  mention  of  F^tis  as  an  autliority  in  minor 
matters  of  German  musical  biograpliy  lias  excited  some 
surprise,  and  as  I  learn  has  elicited  the  disdainful  remarlc, 
that  "  any  one  who  pretends  to  dispute  F^tis  is  beneath 
notice." 

Very  well.  Here  is  F^tis'  sketch  of  Beethoven's  life : 
let  us  compare  it  with  other  authorities. 

1.  According  to  the  Frenchman,  the  composer  was  the 
son  of  Tlieodore  van  Beethoven.  Wegeler  (the  intimate 
friend  of  Ludwig  from  childhood  to  his  death,  also  a  na- 
tive of  Bonn  and  the  husband  of  Eleonore  von  Breuning), 
Schindler,  the  Electoral  Almanacs  for  1760-61,  1790-91, 
and  the  Parish  records  of  St.  Kemigius  church  in  Bonn, 
call  him  Johann. 

2.  After  mentioning  the  birth  of  Ludwig,  born  April  2, 
died  April  8th,  1759,  and  that  of  the  composer,  F^tis  says, 
"  The  other  children  of  Theodore  van  Beethoven  were 
Nicholas  Johann,  born  Oct.  2d,  1776,  Anne  Catherine, 
Feb.  23, 1779,  and  Francis  George,  Jan.  17,1781." 

Wegeler  gives  tlie  family  thus :  "  Ludwig  Maria,  April 
2d,  1769,  died  the  8th;  'our  Ludwig,'  Dec.  17,1770; 
Caspar  Anion  Carl,  April  8th,  1774,  Nicolas  Johann,  Oct. 
2d,  1776."  Of  a  sister  no  mention  is  made.  As  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  authority  of  Wegeler  and  F(5tis 
there  can  be  no  question. 

3.  In  a  note  referring  to  this  passage,  F^fis  says  that 
the  testament  which  Beethoven  wrote  in  1802,  was  ad- 
dressed :  "  Pour  mes  freres  Charles  et  N.  Beethoven." 
Schindler,  printing  the  document  from  the  original  manu- 
script, gives  a  blank  for  F^tis's  iV".,  and  in  a  note  calls 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  brother's 
(elder  of  the  two  according  to  F^tis)  name  is  only  indi- 
cated by  points,  thus 

4.  F^tis'  list  of  the  boy's  music  teachers  consists  of 
Theodore  van  B.,  Van  der  Eden  and  Neefe. 


Wegeler  and  Schindler  say,  the  Father,  Music  director 
Pfeiffer,  van  der  Eder,  Neefe. 

5.  Ffitis  makes  the  Elector  appoint  Ludwig  court 
organist  as  successor  to  Neefe  in  1791.  Wegeler  and  the 
Electoral  Almanacs  make  the  appointment  that  of  assis- 
tant organist,  and  in  the  year  1785. 

6.  F^tis  sends  Beethoven  on  a  visit  to  Mozart  in  Vienna 
in  1790.  Schindler,  a  letter  of  Beethoven  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  and  Holmes  in  his  life  of  Mozart,  date  this 
visit  1786. 

7.  F^tis  dates  Ludwig's  second  visit  to  Vienna  1793. 
Wegeler,  Schindler,  and  his  own  letter  to  Elenore  von 
Breuning,  make  it  before  the  close  of  1792. 

8.  Fi5.tis  dates  the  commencement  of  Beethoven's 
deafness  1796.  His  own  letter  to  Wegeler  makes  it  one 
or  two  years  later. 

9.  Fi5tis  places  the  composition  of  "  Christ  on  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  "  and  the  Heroic  Symphony,  with  the  Leonare 
and  the  5th  and  6th  Symphonies,  ni  the  years  1S05-8. 
The  Oratorio  was  written  in  tlie  summer  of  1800,  and 
publicly  perfonned  April  5th,  1803 ;  and  the  Heroic  Sym- 
phony was  lying  finished  on  his  table  when  tlie  news 
came  of  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown. 
May  18, 1804. 

10.  F^tis'  long  story  of  the  Heroic  Symphony  and 
Napoleon  is  all — bosh.  "  He  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
work  in  1804."  It  may  be,  but  the  work  was  all  finished, 
save  a  few  touches  and  con*ections,  the  yeai"  before. 
F^tis  himself  begins  with  an  "  On  dit,"  the  absurd  story 
of  the  Funeral  march  being  substituted  for  a  movement 
afterward  used  in  the  C  minor  Symphony 

11.  "  Beethoven  after  1809  fixed  himself  permanently 
at  Vienna,  or  rather  at  the  pleasant  village  of  Baden," 
says  F^tis.  The  fact  is  that  he  spent  several,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen,  summers  in  Baden  between  1809  and 
1827. 

Now  these,  by  some,  may  not  be  considered  as  very 
important  errors,  and  such  persons  may  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  labor  to  have  sought  out  and  corrected 
them ;  to  such  I  will  remark,  in  the  words  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  musical  topics,  "  I  give  these  par- 
ticulars merely  to  show  you  how  accurate  I  am  in  what 
I  say  of  all  even  the  most  trivial  matters." 


■  u^it   ^lixanln. 


Paris. 

Gkand  Opera.  —  Next  to  Meyerbeer's  VEioiU  du 
Nordy  "wliich  still  continues  immensely  attractive,  the 
great  event  of  the  last  month  has  been  the  revival  of 
Spontini's  Vestale.  Its  success  seems  to  have  increased 
with  each  succeeding  representation,  and  Cruvelh  (not 
without  dissenting  voices)  to  have  been  more  and  more 
admired.  Cruvelli  took  the  part  of  Julia  {the  Vestal 
Virgm);  Roger,  of  Licinlus;  Bonneh^e,  of  Cinna;  Obin, 
of  the  High  Priest;  and  Mile.  Poinsot,  of  the  Grand 
Vestal.    "  Spiridiou,"  of  the  Atlas,  thus  describes  it: 

This  work,  which  is  rather  a  lyric  tragedy  than  an 
opera,  was  performed  first  in  1807,  (15th  December,)  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  hostility  of  all  the  musiciana 
of  the  day,  (the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  went  in  a. 
body  to  the  Opera,  to  pat  it  down,)  solely  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  by  the  will  of  the 
Emperor.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  majestic  portico  of 
a  temple,  before  the  dawning  of  the  day,  with  a  duo  de- 
claimed between  Licinius  and  Cinna,  his  confidant, 
which  is  the  ''  exposition"  of  the  opera ;  after  which  Cin- 
na sings  an  admirable  air — "Dans  le  sein  d'wn  ami 
Jidele  ;'^  then  comes  in  the  College  of  Vestal  Virgins  5 
Julia,  (who  is  loved  by  and  loves  Licinius,  has  been 
forced  during  his  absence  as  commander-in-chief  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Gauls,  to  enter  the  Vesta]  order 
by  her  father,)  already  pre-occupied  by  her  love,  looks 
pale  under  her  long  white  veil.  How  admirably  Mile. 
Cruvelli  looks,  as  she  slowly  advances,  her  veil  covering 
her  beautiful  arms  and  neck;  her  beautiful  chestnut  hair 
separated  in  two  rolls,  which  meet  on  the  back  of  her 
head,  is  pressed  on  her  temples  by  a  small  ribbon,  orna- 
mented with  cameos ;  her  admirable  figure  is  scarcely 
indicated  by  the  girdle,  and  her  white  tunic  falls  to  her 
feet  with  statue-like  folds. 

The  chorus  sing  the  hymn  to  Vesta,  which  is  admired 
for  its  gentle,  virginal  simplicity,  and  after  a  few  phrases 
by  Julia,  of  concentrated  ardor  and  profound  melancholy, 
the  Grand  Vestal  sings  the  vehement  air — "  Licinius,  je 
vais  done  terevoir,"  in  which  air  Mile.  Cruvelli's  voice 
was  of  singular  sweetness  and  clearness.  The  first  act 
ends  with  a  fine  triumphal  march;  the  triumph,  where 
Julia,  trembling,  places  the  crown  on  the  conqueror's 
head,  and  a  long  series  of  brilliant  dances,  in  which 
M'lles.  Priora,  Guichardj  Emarot,  Queniaux  and  Legrain 
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dance.  The  second  act  is  the  finest  of  the  opera — many 
persons  think  it  the  finest  page  of  the  lyrical  theatre's 
repertoire,  A  columned  rotunda  is  lighted  in  a  s'olemn 
and  mysterious  manner  by  the  sacred  fire,  which  virgin 
hands  must  keep  constantly  alive.  Julia  stands  before 
the  burning  altar  with  her  golden  rod,  which  serves  to 
stimulate  its  expiring  flames';  her  reverie  makes  her  for- 
get her  duty  ;  Licinius  penetrates  the  sacred  sanctuary, 
interdicted  to  profane  feet,  and  commences  between 
the  ardent  Roman  and  the  lost  Vestal  the  scene  which  I 
cannot  describe.  While  Julia  and  Licinius  forget  them- 
selves in  the  intoxication  of  love's  avowals,  the  sacred 
fire  is  extinguished,  the  temple  becomes  dark,  the  priest- 
esses come  in,  the  High  Priest  anathematizes  her  ;  she 
is  condemned  to  death.  How  admirably  M'Ue.  Cruvelli 
in  her  despair,  fever,  agony  and  ardor,  before  the  vacil- 
lating dames  of  the  fire,  with  what  delirium  she  utters 
the  following  words : 

"  Le  sort  en  est  jet6,  ma  carriere  est  remplie, 
Tiens,  mortal  adore,  je  te  donne  ma  vie  !" 

The  audience  was  deeply  affected  when  she  sang 
"  Esi-ce  assez  d'um  loipour  vaincre  la  nature .'"  a  mortal 
pallor  covered  her  cheeks,  her  teeth  chattered,  her  eyes 
dilated  :  "  De  la  mart  sur  mon  front  je  sens  les  doigts 
glaees !"  The  third  act  is  not  less  dramatic.  We  are 
in  a  cemetery ;  the  heavens  are  black,  the  funeral  trees 
and  the  marble  tombs  around  us  increase  the  gloom  ;  in 
the  front  of  the  stage  is  the  tomb  in  which  Julia  is  to  be 
buried  alive.  The  lugubrious  corf^ge  approaches;  .the 
black  veil  falls  upon  Julia's  head;  she  has  gone  down 
two  or  three  steps  of  the  fatal  staircase,  when  Licinius 
comes  with  his  soldiers;  the  alarmed  priests  are  dis- 
persed; lightnings  flash  angrily  in  the  threatening  sky; 
the  thunder  rumbles,  a  flash  falls  from  heaven  and  re- 
kindles the  sacred  fire  ;  Vesta  pardons  her  votary's  love; 
Julia  falls  in  Licinius'  arms.  Mile.  Cruvelli's  success 
was  very  great,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  she  has 
not  studied  enough ;  that  her  voice  is  not  sufficiently 
under  her  control;  that  her  passion  is  sometimes  .too 
boisterous  and  overmasters  her.  Licinius  is  in  rather  too 
low  a  tone  for  Roger,  but  he  plays  it  well.  The  orches- 
tra played  abominably.    The  scenery  was  very  fine. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Vestale  and  its  composer, 
see  the  interesting  series  of  articles  about  Spontini,  pub- 
blished  a  year  since  in  this  Journal. 

Mile.  Bosio  had  a  benefit,  at  which  the  third  and  last 
acts  of  Moise  were  given,  and  she  sang  an  air  and  a  duet 
with  Roger  from  Lucia.  An  opera  in  three  acts,  by  M. 
Mass6|  is  in  rehearsal.  The  emperor  and  empress  at- 
tended a  performance  of  ia  Dame  Blanche. 

Theatre  Lyeique.  —  M.  Clapisson's  new  opera,  La 
Promise,  has  been  successful.  Not  a  work  of  the  first 
class,  it  is  predicted  it  will  have  a  run,  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  principal  part  is  sustained  by  Mile. 
Marie  Cabel,  who  is  seconded  by  Messrs.  Laurent,  Jimca, 
Colson,  and  Miles.  VadS  and  Girard. 

Les  Italiens. — Rossini's  La  Donna  del  Largo  was 
brought  out  with  a  new  cast.  The  London  Musical 
World's  correspondent  says : 

When  the  opera  was  announced,  every  body  supposed 
that  Alboni  would  resume  her  old  part,  Malcolm.  But 
Alboni  did  no  such  thing.  She  had  an  eye  to  the  rondo 
Jinale  of  the  Donna  del  Logo — as  good  in  its  way,  and  as 
brilliant,  as  the  famous  Nonpiii  mesta — and  expected  to 
make  as  great  a  hit  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Alboni  was 
not  far  mistaken.  She  sang  the  music  of  Elena  charm- 
ingly, and  the  final  cavatina  was  a  triumph.  But  un- 
happily, Alboni's  place  conld  not  be  supplied  in  Mal- 
colm, and  the  weak  point  of  the  performance  was  Mme. 
Luigi,  who  essayed  that  character,  and  produced  no  sen- 
sation at  all.  Of  Mario's  Hubert  I  need  say  nothing: 
but  .of  Graziani's  Eoderigo,  and  Delle  Aste's  Douglas  I 
must  say,  that  they  were  not  particularly  brilliant. 

CoKCEKTS,  &o. — Mile.  Marie  Damorean,  daughter  of 
Mme.  Cinti  Damoreau,  has  made  her  debut  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Salle  Herz  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
Paris.  She  was  simply  announced  as  "  M.  D.,"  as  she 
will  not  come  out  for  good  until  next  season.  The 
Meneslrel  goes  into  the  following  raptures  about  her : 

The  most  brilliant  jewels  in  her  mother's  diadem 
shine  so  brilliantly  in  the  talent  of.  Mile.  Marie  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  that  we  may  consider  as  an  inheritance 
what,  luckily  for  us  all,  is  merely  a  premature  legacy. 
Not  only  has  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau  transmitted  the 
suavity,  good  taste,  and  charm  of  her  own  style  to  her 
daughter,  but  created  for  her  a  perfect  ^eo^/^^cr6  of  vocal 
flowers,  quite  new,  realizing  by  their  tender  tints  and 
delicate  perfume  another  spring.  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau 
enjoys  a  second  youth  in  her  daughter. 

M.  Duprez  opened  his  dramatic  school  ( Thedlre-Ecole), 
on  the  17th  of  March,  iii  his  hotel,  Rue  de  Turgot.  It  is 
to  be  a  school  of  declamation  and  singing  for  young 
artistes.  The  inauguration  was  graced  by  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  artists,  including  Meyerbeer,  Auber, 
Levasseur,  Ponchard,  Roger,  and  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau. 
— The  musical  journal,  La  France  Musicale,  had  its 


third  annual  concert,  which  was  a  brilliant  affair.  The 
artists  were  MM.  Alard,  Chevillard,  Theodore  Ritter, 
Lagrave,  and  Brisson ;  and  Mmes.  Dreyfus  and  Ugalde. 

VIENNA. — One  of  Flotow's  earliest  operas.  Die  Matro- 
sen,  was  lately  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House.  It  was  originally  brought  out  at  the 
Hamburger-Stadt-Theater,  on  the  23d  December,  1845. 
Mile.  La  Grau,  Herren  Ander,  Radvvanner,  Beck,  and 
Holzl,  who  sustained  the  principal  parts,  were  well  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  unlikely  that  Die  Matrosen  will  remain 
long  in  the  bills.  Misfortunes,  they  say,  never  come 
alone,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  "  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours."  The  truth  of  this  was  never  more  disa- 
greebly  proved  than  by  a  circumstance  connected  with 
this  same  opera,  Die  Matrosen,  which  was  to  have  been 
^repeated  the  night  after  its  first  production.  The  sudden 
indisposition  of  Herr  Ander,  however,  rendered  this  im- 
possible, and  Robert  le  Diable  was  announced  instead, 
with  Herr  Erl  as  Robert.  The  latter,  however,  was  in 
the  same  condition  as  Herr  Ander,  and,  on  learning  that 
his  sei'vices  were  required,  immediately  wrote  off  to  the 
theatre  to  announce  the  unseasonable  fact.  On  this  the 
management  put  up  the  Huguenots,  with  Herr  Steger; 
but  Herr  Steger  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  no  better 
health  than  his  colleagues,  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  the 
theatre  might  not  be  closed,  Herr  Kreutzer  undertook  to 
appear,  at  a  moment's  notice  in  Der  Freischiliz.  Meyer- 
beer's Prophete  was  played  on  the  13th  inst.,  for  the 
100th  time. 

Spontini's  Vestale  has  been  revived  here  also.  Mme. 
Marlow  was  the  Julia ;  BIme.  Hermann,  the  High  Priest- 
ess; Herr  Steger,  Licinius;  Herr  Beck,  Cinna,  and  Herr 
Draxler  the  High  Priest. 

Concerts. — March  18. — There  have  been  only  three 
concerts  of  any  consequence — that  given  on  the  11th,  by 
the  Mdiinergesangverein,  in  the  gr.and  Redoubtensaal ; 
that  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Fraulein  Fritz,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Geselkchaft  der  Musil:freunde ;  and  Herr  Stook- 
hausen's  third  concert,  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Musihverein.  The  third  quartet  concert,  of  the  sec- 
ond series,  given  by  Herren  Helmesberger,  Dust,  Heissler, 
and  Schleslnger,  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Mdnnergesangverein's  concert.  The  pieces  in  the  pro- 
gramme were  Haydn's  quartet  in  F  major,  Spohr's  quin- 
tet in  C  minor,  for  the  piano-forte,  admirably  played  by 
Herr  Pirkert,  and  Beethoven's  "  posthumous  "  quartet  in 
C  sharp  mmor.  Mile.  La  Grau  intends  profiting  by  her 
conge,  which  will  shortly  commence,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Paris  and  Dresden.  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  is 
expected  here  on  the  18th.  She  intends  to  give,  at  any 
rate,  six  concerts,  and,  perhaps,  more,  the  first  to  take 
place  on  the  26th. 

We  were  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  a 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul,  which  we 
were  promised  at  the  concert  of  the  Geselkchaft  der 
Miisikfreunde,  instead  of  which,  Mozart's  symphony 
in  D  major,  Mendelssohn's  in  A  major  and  Haydn's 
"Storm"  chorus  (Seasons),  were  given.  They  were 
all  extremely  well  performed.  I  was  unable  to  "assist," 
as  the  French,  say,  at  the  second  concert  of  the  sisters, 
Wilhelmine,  Amalie,  and  Marie  Neruda,  which  unfor- 
tunately took  place  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the 
Gesellshhaft  der  Miisihfrexmde ;  but  a  friend  who  was 
present  gave  me  some  account  of  it.  The  bmejlciaries 
were  very  much  applauded,  especially  Fraulein  Wilhel- 
mine, in  Ernst's  fantasia  on  the  march  in  Otello,  a 
concerto  by  De  Beriot,  and  other  pieces  for  the  violin. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  concert  was  not  well 
attended.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  young  virtuosa  has  come  to  Vienna  at  an  unfavora- 
ble time.  M.  Vieuxteraps  was  here  before  her,  and  the 
public  are  still  full  of  their  recollection  of  him.  .  .  To 
conclude  my  list  of  concerts,  Herr  Stockhausen's  fourth 
took  place  on  the  23d,  and  Herr  Holzl  gave  a  concert 
on  the  2oth.  I  do  not  include  in  my  list  a  performance 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  esteemed  pianist  Mile.  Anna 
Capponi,  on  the  21st,  in  Herr  Setiflert's  Rooms,  since 
these  musicians  in  embryo  cannot  yet  be  counted  as 
regular  artists,  although  many  of  them  promise  well. 
Mozart's  overtures  to  Titus  and  Mddchentreue,  and 
Beethoven's  trio  in  -G  minor,  were  among  the  pieces 
performed  by  the  young  piano  players,  with  whom  their 
mistress.  Mile.  Capponi,  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. The  room  was  crowded, — On  Sunday,  the  19th, 
a  vocal  mass,  by  Robert  Fiihrer,  was  performed  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Augustin.  A  vocal  quartet  with 
chorus,  by  Preindl,  was  introduced  in  thej/raduale,  and 
a  quartet  for  male  voices  by  Herr  L.  Hauptmann,  in 
the  offertorium.  Herr  Hauptmann,  who  is  regens 
chori  to  the  church,  and  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  directed  the  performance  of 
the  solos  and  choruses. — Cor.  Mus.  World. 

BERLIN. — Mile.  Wilhelmina  Clauss  has  been  creating 
a  sensation.  The  new  Berliner  MusUc-Zeitung  says  "  she 
is  a  MillanoUo  on  the  piano,  but,  in  her  comprehension 
of  elevated  thoughts,  incomparably  superior  to  the  vio- 
linist." Among  the  pieces  which  she  played  in  two  con- 
certs were  Beethoven's  Sonata  appassionata ;  Mendels- 
sohn's violoncello  sonata  in  D  flat  (Dr.  Bruns  at  the 
violoncello) ;  Beethoven's  "Moonlight"  sonata;  an  im- 
promptu by  Chopin ;  the  Erlkonig  and  Lucia  of  Liszt. 
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M.  Vieuxtemps  has  given  a  concert  in  the  Singakade- 
niie.  Among  other  piecesplayed  by  this  celebrated  virtu- 
oso,we  may  especially  mention  his  manuscript  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  —  Mad. 
Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt's  two  Concerts  have  excited  a 
vast  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The  "  Nightingale"  was 
raptuously  applauded  in  her  various  songs;  among, 
which  (we  may  mention  the  Romance  of  Rimbault 
from  Robert  le  Diable,  the  rondo  finale,  from  the  Son- 
nambida,  Mendelssohn's  "O  Winter."  and  Taubert's 
"  Wer  klappert  am  Dache.''  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt 
played  some  of  Bach's  compositions,  and  Morceaux  de 
Salon  of  his  own,  on  the  pianoforte.  At  the  second 
concert,  Herr  Henry  Wieniawski  executed  part  of  a 
concerto  by  Viotti,  and  some  variations,  and  Ernst's 
Carnival  de  Venise.  Auber's  Marco  Spada,  has  been 
produced  at  the  KroU'scbes  Theatre,  and  Handel's  ora- 
torio of  Israel  in  Egypt  by  Herr  Stern's  Gesangverein. 

Vieuxtemps  gave  his  second  concert  on  the  13th,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Singakademie.  Among  other  pieces, 
he  played  Tartini's  sonata,  Le  Trille  du  Diable,  Pa- 
ganini's  Peqtietuin  mobile  and  an  adagio  of  his  own. 
He  was  assisted  by  Herr  Pape,  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  clarinet,  and  Friiuiein  Schulz,  of  the  Ducal 
Theatre  at  Weimar. — On  the  20th,  M.  Vieuxtemps 
gave  his  third  concert  in  the  same  rooms  and  played,  with 
Dr.  KuUack,  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A  minor,  dedicated 
to  Kreutzer,  and  other  pieces. iii-You  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  Dom-Chor  concerts,  wlien  I  tell  you  that  among 
other  works,  they  have  lately  performed  Gabrielli's 
motet,  "Herr,  diibistvormals gnddig getoese7i,"IjOtti.'s 
"  Crucifixus,"  Palestrina's  "  Christus  foetus  est," 
Jomelli's  "  Lux  perpetua,"  Haydn's  "  Du  bist,  dem 
Ruhm  und  Ehre,"  and  one  of  the  Psalms  of  Mendels- 
sohn. The  programme  of  the  last  Sinfonie-Soiree 
comprised  Cherubini's  overture  to  the  Abencerrages, 
Haydn's  Sinfonie  Militaire,  the  overture  to  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  (encored),  and  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor.  The  lovers  of  music  in  Berlin  are  indebted  to 
Herr  K.  M.  Taubert  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  duties  as  conductor  and  director. 

The  event  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  share  of 
attention  lately,  was  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt's 
last  concert.  The  great  artist  gave  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  with  the  deep  feeling  and  indescriba- 
ble manner  that  especially  characterize  her  singing. 
The  aria  from  I  Puritani  displayed  her  talent  from 
another  point  of  view,  that  of  perfect  artistic  skill. 
Mme.  Goldschmidt  also  sang,  in  the  most  charming 
way,  two  lieder  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and 
the  popular  Lied  aus  Dalecamien."  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt played  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor, 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

The  representation  of  Boieldieu's  Die  Weisse  Dame  (La 
Dame  Blanche)  at  the  Opera  House,  drew  a  large  audience,  the 
novelty  being  the  first  appearduce  of  Herr  Theodor  Formes 
(brother  of  Carl  Formes,  the  basa),  as  George  Brown.  Although 
he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  M.  Roger, 
Herr  Formes  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  completely 
satisfied  the  audience,  who  te.stified  their  satisfaction  by  fre- 
quent applause. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  29,  1854. 
Music  in  New  York, 

New  Yoek,  April  24, 1854. 
Deak  Dwight  : — I  am  decidedly  unfortunate, 
for  Spohr's  music  is  never  interesting  or  pleasing 
to  me,  and  this  winter  it  has  several  times  occu- 
pied places  upon  our  Philharmonic  programmes 
which  I  should  gladly  have  seen  filled  with  the 
works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  say  nothing  of 
Beethoven.  Saturday  evening  we  had  our  fourth 
and  last  concert  of  the  series,  of  which  I  send 
you  here  the 

PEOGKAMME. 

PART  I. 

Symphony  No.  20,  in  B,  (first  time,) Fr.  Schneider. 

Dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Soc'y. 
Larghetto,  Allegro  Maestoso.— Andante  con  moto.— Scherzo, 

Allegro  con  Spirito,— Finale,  Allegro  non  tanto. 

Aria,  "  Der  Krieges  Lust  ergeben,"from  "  Jessonda,"  L.  Spohr. 

(By  particular  request.) 

Mr.  Philip  Mater. 

Duo  Concertante  on  the  air  "  Araby's  Daughter,"  F.  Baumanu. 

Two  French  Horng  and  Orchestra. 

Messrs.  H.  Sohmiiz  and  S.  KNjaiEL. 

PART   U. 

Die  Weihe  der  Tone  :  Characteristic  Symphony,  op.  89,  L.  Spohr. 
Grand  Duo  Concertante,  in  F,  on  a  theme  from  Halevy's 

Opera  "  I'Eclair,"  (two  pianos,) W.  V.  Wallace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  WAliACE. 

Melodie,  "  Le  Moine," Meyerbeer. 

Mr.  PmLip  Mater. 
Overture  to  "  Egmont," L.  von  Beethoven. 

How  many  agreed  with  me  I  do  not  know, — I 
judge  a  great  many,  for  the  audience  was  thin 
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enough  before  the  last  piece ; — but  it  was  one  of 
the  most  dull  and  tedious  concerts  I  ever  at- 
tended. 

Schneider's  Symphony  struck  me  as  modelled 
almost  slavishly  after  those  of  Beethoven ;  but 
the  ideas  and  themes  were  pleasing  and  new,  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  not  of  any  overpowering 
grandeur,  but  well  worth  hearing.  The  Andante 
con  Moto,  mostly  consisting  of  a  conversation  of 
the  wind  instruments,  with  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment of  the  strings,  I  liked  best.  The  Scherzo, 
in  its  effect  much  like  that  in  Beethoven's  Second 
Symphony,  was  also  good, — better  than  the  Trio. 
The  finale  pleased  the  audience  generally  the 
best.  It  has  a  theme  in  it,  just  to  the  taste  of  the 
majority,  which  comes  up  two  or  three  times  and 
is  played  by  the  brass  instruments.  It  struck  me  as 
commonplace  and  rather  out-of-place — like  a  pas- 
sage runaway  from  the  sexton  who  was  burying 
some  defunct  opera  of  Auber,  or  Donizetti.  Did 
I  like  the  Symphony  ?  Yes,  I  would  gladly  hear 
it  again,  but  only  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
truly  grand  works  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  when 
the  contrast  would  render  a  lighter  work  just 
what  the  auditor  wants.  It  is  pleasing  music  ;  but 
that  indescribable  something,  which  distinguishes 
the  great  from  the  commonplace,  is  wanting.  The 
heart  was  not  touched. 

My  seat  was  one  at  which  the  vocal  music  could 
by  no  possibility  be  effective.  Mr.  Mater  was 
much  applauded  ;  and  so  were  the  performers  of 
the  Duo  on  horns,  and  that  on  two  pianos. 

Spohr's  Weihe  der  Tone,  I  think  should  be 
translated  the  "  Weight  of  Tones,"  for  few  pieces 
of  music  seem  so  completely  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  heaviness  as  this.  I  have  heard  it  often,  and 
by  one  of  the  best  of  foreign  orchestras  as  well 
as  by  our  own,  and  with  each  repetition  it  grows 
heavier.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  faults  may  be  in  the 
hearer — and  the  hearer  will  probably  never  listen  to 
it  again.  The  military  movement  was  the  only  one 
that  seemed  to  attract  any  general  attention,  and 
that  was  not  too  well  listened  to. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  has  been  found  this  winter 
with  the  Philharmonic  programmes.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  subscribers  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  a  specimen  of  Mozart's  or 
Haydn's  Symphonies.  I  fear,  unless  it  be  under- 
stood next  season  that  one  of  the  three  Great 
Symphonists  shall  appear  on  each  programme,  the 
subscription  list  will  show  a  falling  off.  I  believe 
in  the  Philharmonic,  as  does  Willis,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  such  programmes  as  the  first  and  fourth 
of  this  season  have  been.  Give  me  one  sym- 
phony by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  and  one 
overture  out  of  the  list  of  acknowledged  master- 
pieces, and  the  rest  of  the  bill  of  fare  may  be  as 
miserable  as  they  please. 

The  Sinfonie  Soirees  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Or- 
chestra are  nine  each  winter,  and  the  rule  there 
is  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  at  every  concert, 
save  the  ninth ;  and  sometimes  at  this  the  Ninth 
Symphony  is  performed ;  when  not,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  the  entire  music  of  Egmont,  or  some 
similar  performance. 

I  know  that  I  speak  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  that  class  to  which  in  fact  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  must  in  the  long  run  look  for 
support,  when  I  say  that  it  should  give  six  con- 
certs at  least  (better  if  it  gave  more,  I  think), 
and  that  an  universally  acknowledged  classic  be 
one  of  each  evening's  symphonies. 

I  heard  some  of  the  minor  numbers  of  the 


programme  Saturday  evening  spoken  of  rather 
contemptuously.  I  think  this  wrong.  New  York 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  two  sympho- 
nies and  two  overtures  are  sufficient  for  an  even- 
ing. There  must  be  here  a  dessert  of  sugar- 
plums to  follow  the  strong  meat. 

Is  it  not  queer  that  my  last  letter  to  you  should 
have  caused  quite  an  excitement  in  some  quar- 
ters ?  I  thank  you  for  the  paragraph  in  relation 
to  the  affair  in  your  last,  as  no  further  notice 
seems  necessary  of  the  little  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  here  in  relation  to  it.  On  getting 
the  necessary  documents  and  looking  into  the 
eai'ly  history  of  the  Society,  I  am  amused  at  the 
correctness  of  my  "  guess  "  as  to  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  Philharmonic.  I  have  lying  before 
me  the  announcement  of  its  first  series  of  concerts 
in  1842-3,  with  the  names  of  the  orchestra  and 
committee  of  arrangements.  This  committee 
consisted  of  U.  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  President  (the  orig- 
inator of  the  Society),  A.  Reiff,  Vice  President, 
A.  Dod worth,  Treasurer ;  W.  Wood,  Librarian  ; 
P.  W.  Hosier,  Sec'y ;  A.  Boucher  and  H.  Otto. 
I  find  in  the  list  of  performers,  including  the 
Pianists,  &c.,  sixty-four  names,  of  which  thirty- 
four  are  plainly  German,  and  several  others 
English,  French  and  Italian.  In  proposing  to 
give  three  concerts,  the  committee  says  "  the 
chief  objects  will  be  to  elevate  the  art,  improve 
musical  taste,  and  gratify  those  already  acquainted 
with  classic  musical  compositions,  by  performing 
the  Grand  Symphonies  and  overtures  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and 
other  great  masters,  with  a  strength  and  precision 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country." 

It  is  curious  too  to  note  in  the  account  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Society,  Sept.  11,  1852,  of  the 
preliminary  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the 
Philharmonic,  that  Mr.  Hill  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  but  that  A.  P.  Heinrich  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  F.  W.  Rosier,  Secretary.  Who 
were  the  first  ofiicers  chosen,  is  mentioned  above. 

However,  it  is  of  the  least  importance  how  the 
Society  originated  or  with  whom.  Let  it  give 
good  music  as  well  performed  as  the  music  has 
been  this  winter,  and  there  is  no  peradventure  as 
to  its  success.  The  Philharmonic  has  educated 
an  audience  which  will  sustain  it,  and  which  will 
never  deny  its  obligations  to  Mr.  Hill,  for  his 
early  and  long  continued  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  good  music.  Pegan. 


Complimentary  Concert  to  Miss  Anna  Stone. 

The  elegant  saloon  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  Monday 
evening,  by  an  intelligent  and  eager  audience. 
Trinity  Church,  of  course  was  largely  repre- 
sented; and  so  were  the  musical  profession  and 
the  music-lovers  generally.  The  whole  affair 
was  eminently  successful  and  must  alike  have 
gratified  the  lady  and  her  friends  who  felt  prompt- 
ed to  give  her  this  graceful  God-speed  on  the  eve 
of  her  removal  to  New  York. 

The  concert  opened  with  a  vocal  quintet,  the 
Canon  from  Rossini's  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  sung  by 
Miss  Stone,  and  other  members  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  and  the  Trinity  Church 
choir ;  Mr.  Hayter,  senior,  at  the  Grand  Piano. 
The  tenor  recitative  and  air  from  "  Elijah  :"  Ye 
people,  and  :  If  with  all  your  heart  ye  truly  seek 
me,  were  delivered  in  the  best  voice  and  style  of 
Mr.  Akthurson.  In  truth,  we  know  not  when 
we  have  heard  any  chamber  singing,  by  a  male 


voice,  more  satisfactoiy  in  point  of  refined  taste, 
feeling  and  expression.  This  was  followed  by  a 
slow  movement  and  finale  from  one  of  the  fami- 
liar stringed  Quartets  of  the  great  masters,  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  The  duet  by  Spohr ;  Oh 
Lord,  rememher  my  affliction,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive vocal  pieces  that  we  remember  by  that 
author,  was  finely  rendered  by  Miss  Stone  and 
Mr.  Aethurson.  A  fine  vocal  quartet,  with 
solo  (Miss  Stone),  from  one  of  the  psalms  of  Men- 
delssohn, terminated  the  first  part. 

Part  Second  consisted  of  part  of  a  quartet  of 
Beethoven,  by  the  Quintette  Club  ;  the  Ase 
Maria  of  Cherubini,  sweetly  and  chastely  sung 
by  Mrs.  Wentwoeth,  with  Ryan's  clarinet 
accompaniment ;  the  trio,  Ti  prego,  Madre  pia 
(very  Italian  in  style),  by  Curschmann ;  the  fa- 
vorite quartet  from  "  Moses  ;"  Mi  manca  la  voce 
(Oh,  hear  me  Jehovah) ;  and  the  brilliant  and 
florid  Gratias  agimus  of  Guglielmi,  with  clarinet 
ohligato,  which  Miss  Stone  has  long  since  made 
peculiarly  her  own.  She  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  spirits,  apparently,  and  sang  to  the  regretful 
delight  of  those  about  to  lose  her. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interest- 
ing concerts  of  the  season.  We  trust  that  this 
warm  expression  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Boston  music-lovers  and  musie-makers  will, 
prove  some  guaranty  that  Boston  shall  not  alto- 
gether lose  the  singer  to  whom  we  have  owed  so 
much  of  the  satisfaction  our  best  oratorio  and 
church  music. 


Mendeksohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  drenching  rain  of  Saturday  reduced  the 
Benefit  Concert  to  a  very  cozy,  sociable  little  mu- 
sical party;  select  and  sympathetic,  and  yet 
numerous  for  such  a  night.  We  believe  it  was 
quite  generally  the  wish  of  the  friends  present 
and  absent,  that  the  Club  (against  whom  the 
"  clerk  of  the  weather  "  appears  to  cherish  a  pecu- 
liar spite)  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  so  cheated 
of  a  benefit,  any  more  than  the  pleasure  of  such 
a  concert  should  be  limited  to  a  mere  handful  of 
hearers.  Our  readers  therefore  will  be  glad  to 
see,  by  the  announcement  in  another  column,  that 
it  is  resolved  to  do  the  thing  again  and  do  it 
thoroughly.  This  evening  therefore,  with  an  even 
richer  programme  and  a  greater  array  of  volun- 
teer assistance,  the  Quintette  Club  will  have  its 
bona  _;?de Annual  Benefit  Concert. 

Meanwhile  we  jot  down  a  few  memoranda  of 
last  Saturday  evening,  since  to  those  who  braved 
the  deluge  it  was  a  memorable  concert,  and  both 
voice  and  instruments  sounded  particularly  well. 

For  the  opening,  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
the  last  of.  the  six  included  in  npus  18,  and  a 
familiar  favorite  with  the  Quintette  audiences, 
was  played  by  request.  Miss  Anna  Stone 
kindly  appeared  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Went- 
woeth, who  was  ill,  and  sang  in  rich  tones  and 
with  much  expression  a  contralto  recitative  and 
air  from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul."  Mr.  Carl 
Hause  played  a  brilliant  Impromptu  of  his  own, 
for  the  piano,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  a  piece  evinc- 
ing not  a  little  cleverness  in  that  sort  of  composi- 
tion. The  same  gentleman  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Heller  (who  was  detained  in  New  York)  in  a 
Sonata  by  Bach,  for  violin  and  piano,  with  Au- 
gust Fries,  a  clear,  dignified,  wholesome  com- 
position in  two  movements,  and  well  played. 

In  place  of  the  four-hand  piece  of  Moscheles 
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{Ilommage  a  Handel),  set  down  in  the  programme, 
the  second  part  of  the  concert  opened  with 
Gounod's  arrangement  of  the  first  Prelude,  in 
Bach's  "  Well-tempered  -  Clavichord,"  in  which 
the  violin  sings  a  very  modorn  and  sentimental 
melody  to  the  original  piano  prelude,  while  the 
quartet  of  strings  supply  a  background  of  har- 
mony. The  general  effect,  however,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  is  euphonious  and  rich.  For 
the  promised  Ave  Maria  by  Mrs.  Wentwoeth, 
Miss  Stoeb  sang  a  pretty  English  song.  The 
Introduction  and  Polonaise  by  Chopin,  for  piano 
and  violoncello,  by  Messrs.  Hause  and  Wulf 
Fkies  ;  the  surpassingly  beautiful  Adagio  from 
Mendelssohn's  Posthumous  Quintet;  and  the  first 
movement  from  Hummel's  brilliant  Conderto  in 
A  minor,  by  Mr.  Hause,  were  unexceptionably 
rendered  and  elicited  warm  expression  of  plea- 
sure. 


d). 


American  Debuts  in  Italy. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Hensler  at  La  Scala.  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, since  her  successful  debut  in  Kossini's  Arsace, 
has  I  not  relaxed  the  devoted  study  of  her  art, 
and  contmues  to  realize  the  fine  hopes  which  her 
friends  had  founded  on  her  rare  voice  and  talent ; 
reflecting  great  credit,  also,  (let  it  not  be  forgotten) 
on  her  excellent  teacher,  in  this  city,  Madame 
Arnoult,  with  whom  she  first  studied  the  part 
aforesaid,  and  the  effect  of  whose  teaching  was 
noticed  in  a  very  complimentary  manner  by 
Garcia,  when  he  first  tried  the  voice  of  his  new 
pupil.  Miss  Phillips  is  also  in  Milan,  in  constant 
friendly  intimacy  with  Miss  Hensler,  the  two  at- 
tending all  the  operas  together,  and  making  com- 
mon cause  most  heartily  in  their  pursuit  of  true 
artistic  excellence.  She  is  engaged,  we  under- 
stand, to  sing  in  Milan  at  the  Carcano  theatre. 

So  much  for  our  soprano  and  contralto.  Messrs. 
MiLLAKD,  the  tenor,  and  Sumner,  the  baritone, 
complete  the  quartet  of  native  Bostouians.  Be- 
fore long  we  may  hear  Italian  opera  in  Boston, 
with  all  the  principal  rotes  performed  by  native 
artists,  well  trained,  and  with  distinction,  in  the 
Italian  School.  Respecting  the  career  of  our  two 
young  townsmen,  a  friend  sends  us  the  following 
translation  from  the  Florentine  journal,  11  Buon 
Gusto.  The  notice  is  truly  Italian  in  its  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  does  not  inform  us 
what  the  opera  was.  Are  we  to  infer  from  the 
allusion  to  the  Largo,  that  it  was  the  "  Barber  of 
Seville"? 

Akezzo. — /.  and  R.  Petrarch  Theatre.  (Our 
correspondence.) 

The  benefit  of  the  American  baritone,  Edward 
Sumner,  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  February 
23d.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess.  Both 
the  boxes  and  parquette  were  entirely  filled. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arezzo 
for  their  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  this  fine 
artist,  who  will  soon  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
illustrious  nation  of  his  birth.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  many  times  of  Sumner,  and  of  the 
impression  which  he  has  produced  by  his  splendid 
and  extraordinary  voice,  fine  method,  handsome 
figure,  and  e.xcellent  pronunciation  ;  the  latter  he 
has  acquired  so  well,  that  while  singing  he  seems 
to  be  an  Italian  rather  than  an  American.  This 
Spring,  associated  with  the  talented  Rupini,  he 
will  make  the  fortune  of  the  manager  Pompei. 

His  appearance  was  greeted  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  hunches  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
thrown  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  house.     After 
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the  "Largo"  he  was  presented  with  a  large  and 
magnificent  bouquet,  containing  many  gifts.  It 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  fellow  Americans 
resident  in  Florence.  At  the  end  of  his  cavatina 
he  received  repeated  applause,  accompanied  with 
flowers  and  wreaths,  and  was  called  before  the 
curtain. 

The  quartet  in  the  first  act  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  here  praises  are  due  to  the 
American  tenor,  Millard.  This  young  man  also 
possesses  a  magnificent  voice,  a  fine  method  and 
an  excellent  figure  for  the  stage.  He  will  cer- 
tainly appear  in  the  first  theatres.  Pompei  will, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  interest,  unite  him  also  in 
the  Spring  to  the  talented  Rupini,  of  whom  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  she  is  already  known  to  fame. 

Sumner  was  loudly  applauded  in  the  duet  with 
the  prima  donna  in  the  second  act:  this  has  been 
the  case,  however,  every  evening;  he  and  Rupini 
having  both  understood  their  parts  well,  besides 
having  very-  sympathetic,  comprehensive,  and  ex- 
traordinary voices,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  perfectly  united.  Here  again 
they  were  called  before  the  curtain  with  vociferous 
applause. 

This  act  was  followed  by  the  duet  from  Nabucco 
— a  piece  which  the  beneficiary  had  selected  as 
the  principal  feature  of  the  entertainment.  To 
attempt  a  description  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  duet  would  be  vain.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  was  sung  by  Rupini  and  Sumner.  Amidst  en- 
thusiastic applauses  the  artists  were  called  out 
again  and  again,  and  hundreds  of  bunches  of 
flowers  were  thrown  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
the  audience  exclaiming  :  "  Bravo  Sumner  " — 
"  Bravo  Rupini."  At  the  close  of  this  duet  they 
were  again  presented  with  two  large  bouquets. 

To  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  entertainment, 
the  beneficiary  called  upon  the  American  tenor, 
Millard,  the  baritone  Grimozzi,  and  the  manager 
Pompei,  an  accomplished  artist  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  to  favor  him  by  singing  the  trio  from 
the  first  act  of  the  opera,  Chi  dura  vince.  They 
readily  complied,  and  thus  gaily  closed  the  even- 
ing's amusament. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  gratification  of  the  au- 
dience at  hearing  Millard  in  a  fine  part,  Grimozzi  in 
a  comic  part  and  finally  Pompei,  who  is  famous  as 
a  player  upon  the  Oboe  and  English  horn,  in  comic 
song.  Millard  sang  well,  and  distinguished  himself 
more  tha'n  ever  in  this  part,  and  we  prophecy  for  him 
a  brilliant  career  having  every  possible  advantage. 
Finally  Pompei  surpassed  all  expectations,  those  who 
did  not  know  the  manager  enquiring  "  who  is  that 
fine  artist  1" 

The  season  is  closed  amid  acclamations  and  fes- 
tivities. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  learned  that 
the  principal  piece  parformed  was  Verc^i's  /  Masnadi^xe, 
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Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OB  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  3ni 

Pianos  and  melodeons  to  liCt. 

oliverTIditson, 

Music  Dealer,    115  AVasHington  St>,   Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines 
and  Keed  Organs^  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  itj  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 


Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert. 

Respectfully  announce  that  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
storm,  which  prevented  many  of  their  friends  from  attending 
last  Saturday  Evening,  they  \y\\\  by  request  repeat  the  Concert 

On  Saturday  Evening,  April  29th, 
At  tlic  MEIONAC&IV,  Trcmont  Street, 

Assisted  by  the  following  Artists,  who  have  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services : 
Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWOUTH  &  Mr.  A.  ARTHURSON,  Vocalists, 
CARL  HAUSE,  Pianist,  F.  SUCK  and  CII.  EICHLER, 
Violinists,  and  TH.  MAASS,  Violoncello. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  !• 

1.  Quartette  No.  5,  in  A,  op.  18, Beethoven. 

Allegro  and  Tema  con  variazioni. 

2.  Song:  "The  Soldier's  Dream," Atwood. 

Mr.  A.  Akthurson. 

3.  Ottetto  in  E  flat,  op.  20,  for  four  Violins,  two  Altos, 

and  two  Violoncellos Mendelssohn, 

Allegro  moderato— Andante— Scherzo  Allegro— Finale,  Presto. 
Part  II. 

4.  Song  :  "  Thou  art  the  rest," Schubert. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wektworth. 

5.  Grand  Duo  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Piano,  on 

themes  from  "  Don  Giovanni." 

Messrs.  Fries  and  IlAtrsE. 

6.  Duet :  "  Ah  perdonna,;'  from  Clemenza  di  Tito, Mozart. 

Mrs.  Wentwoeth  and  Mr.  Aethorson. 

7.  Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Concerto  for  Piano  in 

E  major, Hummel. 

Carl  Haube. 
O^-Tickets  60  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places  and  at  the 
door. 
O^Doors  open  at  1%.    Concert  to  commence  at  8. 


CHURCH    ORGAN. 

AN  excellent  Church  Organ,  belonging  to  a  Society  in  this 
City,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  has  two  banks  of  keys,  and 
pedal  bass,  and  in  all  twenty-one  stops,  is  in  good  order,  and 
can  be  dehvered  to  the  purchaser  immediatelv.    Apply  to 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  No.  129  Washington  St. 
Apr  15    3t 

VESTRY  SONGS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Social  Meetings,  and  Private  Devotions.    234  pp.,  ISmc, 
full  cloth,  gilt  backs.    Price  33  cents. 

C,  C.  DEAjy,   Treas.  Mass.  S.  S.  Society. 
Apr.  15.    4t 

A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  March  11  3m. 

Baker's  ^evff  Music  Book. 

WE  HAVE  IN  PRESS, 

And  slLall  publish  about  the  10th  of  May, 

A  NEAV  JUVENILE  SONG  BOOK, 

By  Prof.  B.  F.  BAKER, 

ENTITLED 

BAKER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK. 

It  will  be  a  work  of  over  200  pages,  mostly  NEW  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  SONGS,  adapted  to  the  School  Room,  and  for 
social  and  public  gatherings.  From  what  we  know  of  the  time 
taken,  and  the  great  care  used  in  preparing  thb*  new  music 
book,  we  doubt  not  it  will  rank  among  the  best  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  musical  public.  In  addition  to  its  beautiful 
Poetry  and  Music,  it  will  contain  a  System  of  Elementary 
Instruction,  simple,  clear,  concise  and  yet  full,  and  so  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  as  to  insure  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  this  charming  science. 

Teachers  of  Music  in  Academies,  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
&c.,  are  most  respectfully  requested  to  send  for  copies  of  this 
work  for  examination. 

JOHN  V.  JEWETT  &   CO., 

Publishers,  Boston. 
JEWETT,    PROCTOR    &    WORTHINGTON, 
Apr  29    3t  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TSV  A  R  E  R  O  O  HI  S , 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


s. 


GREAT   BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

lOOEI'S  EICYCLOP^DIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  VT.  MOORE, 

With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OP  M^SIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  uxxd  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  tbis  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be $4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  .7EWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WOllTHINGfTON, 

Cleveland. 
"Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   INTMITAELE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In.  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JETV^ETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  acithorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

€'D  Ifllihntli  IrjjDDl  iDprrintEntonts. 

We  haTe  just  published  a  beautiful  Book  for  your  use,  entitled 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

A  complete  coUection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbatli  Schools, 
Pamilies,  and  Social  Gatherings. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 
Professor  of  Music  in  Charlestown  Female  Seminary. 

We  belieTe  that  upon  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Music  and  Hymns  for 
Children  ever  published. 

PEICE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  So  CO., 
Apr  1    6t  Publishers,  Boston. 

PIAKO-FORTE  liXSTR\3C,T10I<i. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,  (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OP  THE  PIAJVO-FORTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  foUowing  gentlemen  :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richaedson. 
Oct.  8. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  314  AVasbiugtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALEK  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*,*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 


J01   FESIWSKS, 

In  all  its  various  branches, 

BTEATLY    ABTD    PKOMPTLT   EXECITTED, 

BY    EDWAIID    L.    BALCH, 

®ffue  3outuaI  of  fEtusu,  No.  21  Stl&ool  %i. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  oiEce. 

[n?°MUSIC   prepared  for   Stereotyping. 


[FROM  DITSON'S  CATALOGUE.] 

GEMS   FROM    BEETHOVEN. 

Op.  2    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E  minor, 75 

"  2        "             "        "    2,  A, 75 

"  2        "             "        "    3,  C 1,00 

"  7    Grand  Sonata,  E  flat, 1,00 

"  10    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  minor, 60 

"  10        "             "        "    2,  F, 50 

"  10        "             "        "    3,D, 75 

"  13    Sonata  Pathetique,  C  minor, 75 

"  14    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E, 50 

"  14       "        "          "    2,  G, 50 

"  22    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,00 

"  26    Grand  Sonata,  A  flat, 75 

"  27    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  sharp  minor, 50 

"  27        "        "          "    2,  E  flat, 50 

"  23    Sonata  Pastoral,  D, 75 

"  31    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G, 75 

"  31        "           "         "    2,  D  minor, 75 

"  31        "           "         "    3,  E  flat 1,00 

"  49    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  6  minor 8S 

"  49      "          "         "     2,  G, 38 

"  68    Grand  Sonata,  C, 1,00 

"  64    Sonata,  F, 60 

"  67    Sonata  Appasa.,  E  minor, 1,00 

"  78    Sonata.  F  sharp, 60 

"  79    Sonatine,  G, 50 

"  81  Sonata  Charact.,  Les  Adieus,  L'Absence,  et  la 

Retour,  E  flat, 75 

"  90    Sonata,  E  minor, 75 

"  100    Sonata,  A, 75 

"  106    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,25 

"  109    Grand  Sonata,  E, 1,00 

"  110    Sonata,  A, 1,00 

"  111    Sonata,  C, 1,00 

"  92    Seventh  Symphony,  A, 1,25 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washingfon  St. 


GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS. 

In   course  ot   PublicaUou*.    Several   Kumhers 
already  issued. 

GREAT  MASTERS  FOR  LITTLE  PUPILS :  A  Selection 
from  the  -  Classical  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
BeethoTcn,  &c.  &c.  Easily  arranged  and  fingered,  by  TnoatAS 
Baker. 

Opinions  of  the  English  Press, 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  Teachers  of  the 
Piano-Forte.  The  desired  object  is  obtained  in  a  manner  truly 
pleasing  to  the  pupil ;  and  by  the  use.  of  Mr.  Baker's  version 
of  the  Great  Masters,  that  "which  was  an  irksome,  will  become 
a  delightful  task." — Era. 

'■'•  As  an  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  work,  we 
know  of  no  publication  that  can  surpass  it. "—^r/.-Jfo^  Mercury. 

"  The  idea  of  this  work  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  equally  so.  It  will 
be  of  great  use  to  teachers." — Sunday  Times. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  work,  which  from  the 
rapid  improvement  and  pleasing  practice  it  is  likely  to  impart 
to  tyros,  we  expect  will  prove  a  boon  to  both  Master  and 
Pupil." — Midland  Counties'*  Herald. 

Published  by 

Oliver  I>itsoii,  115  Washington  St.^  Boston. 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Mu.sical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 
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GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

Cliambers,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

T  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  priceSj  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  he  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconveuient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

ly-SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . .  .Agents  for.  . . . 
Lighte,  Newton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  '  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &«  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


A' 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  hy  Baker  &  SoOTHABD. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pkait. 

George  P.  Eeed  &  Co.,  PuWishers, 
nov  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  $30  to  $60. 
Eyery  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate, 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HEIVS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Blusical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geat'b  Bmck,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Ponchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 


PIAmST  AND  TEACHEE   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Heed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Kefeeences  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St.' 
Miss  May,'  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 


LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FREDERIC    RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  int<;ntion  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  {United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  AVade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

MUe.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAT  BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
AViKTHRop  House.     Terms :— ®50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  -week ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Nov.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIEAS, 

TEACHER  OE  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

S  Seueca  St.,  corner  Hai*risoii  Aveiine* 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kiieelauid  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.  W.   PRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC,, 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sta.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

THE  subscribers  having  formed  a  Copartnership  under  the 
name  of  CmCKERING  &  SONS,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Piano-Forte  Business,  trust  by  their  atten- 
tion and  promptness  to  merit  the  patronage  heretofore  extended 
to  the  late  Jonas  Chicliering. 

THO'S  F.  CmCKERTNG, 

CHA'S  F.  CHICKERING, 

Dec.  24.  GEO.  H.  CHICKERING. 
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VOL.    V. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    MAY    6,    1854. 


NO.   5. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[  BT  MAIL,.. -.$2    PER  ANNUM, 
[     "     CARRIER,   $2.50  " 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  -with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
8,  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotei,  &c. 

O^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  year. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  tkirieen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  StatSj  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
03"  OFFICE,    No.    21    Scbool    Street,    Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Kow. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  K.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCHAREENBEKG  &  LVLS,'i22Broadmay,  N.  Y. 
"   GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  JV.  Y. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  PkUaUelpkia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    OOLBHRN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RATES  POR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  asquare,(81ines, )or  less, firstinsertion,     .    .  S0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

Pora8quare,(161ine3,)firstinsertion, l.OU 

"  "  each  additionalinsertion,      .     .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  montlis  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


Mendelssohn. 

[From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lampadius.] 
(Continued  from  p.  18  ) 

In  most  towns  of  importance  in  Germany,  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
printing  was  kept  with  great  public  rejoicings,  and 
at  Leipsic,  the  book-mart  of  the  Continent,  the 
festival  was  attended  with  more  than  usual  honors. 
It  was  Mendelssohn's  duty  to  select  and  adapt  to 
music  a  poem  best  suited  in  his  judgment  to  ex- 
press a  great  national  feeling,  and  the  hymn  was 
to  be  sung  at  the  uncovering  of  the  Guttenberg 
statue.  There  was  a  swarm  of  candidates  for  the 
libretto  part  of  the  business,  but  the  choice  fell  on 


a  song  by  Adolph  Prblss,  a  Divinity  lecturer,  of 
the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberg.  The  opening  words, 
"  Vaterland,  in  deinen  Gauen  brack  der  lichte 
Morgen  an,"  were  accompanied  by  wind  instru- 
ments alone ;  and  I  remember  well,  amid  the 
general  excitement  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  the 
first  rehearsal,  how  the  venerable  Rochlitz  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  and  more  suscepti- 
ble spirits  around  him.  The  old  man's  face  lighted 
up  with  pleasure,  and,  as  the  joyous  strains  pealed 
out,  he  seemed  to  hail  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
Art.  So  much  for  the  first  trial  of  the  national 
hymn ;  but  grave  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
eft'ect  of  the  music  which  was  to  be  given  on  the 
day  of  the  festival,  alfrc-tco,  in  the  market-place. 
It  was  resolved  to  rehearse  again  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Schiitzenhaus,  and  assign  the  places  of  the 
orchestra  and  vocal  performers  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  This  was  a  difficult  task  for 
our  conductor,  and  many  will  remember  how 
Felix,  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  was  seen 
moving  about  the  temporary  stage  on  the  "  Rath- 
haus,"  and  showing  the  musicians  their  proper 
places.  At  last,  two  bodies  of  chorus  were 
arranged  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  Men- 
delssohn and  David  officiating  respectively  as  their 
leaders.  The  music  began  with  a  chorale,  "  Be- 
geht  mil  heiligem  Lobgesang,"  to  the  tune  of 
"  Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh'  sei  Ehr."  Then  came 
the  Guttenberg  song,  an  allegro  molto  for  tenor 
voices,  "  Der  Herr  sprach,  es  werde  LicJtt ;"  and, 
to  conclude,  a  chorale  to  the  melody,  "  Nun  danket 
alle  Gott."  This  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  com- 
positions which  bear  no  number  or  mark,  like 
most  of  the  author's  productions  ;  but,  with  many 
of  his  later  works,  it  was  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel.  The  Guttenberg  song  has  also  been 
published  in  an  arrangement  for  a  single  voice, 
and,  as  a  national  and  genuine  German  song,  de- 
serves a  large  sale  and  wide  circulation.  The 
impression  made  by  the  performance  of  these 
pieces  was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been 
tairly  anticipated  in  behalf  of  such  music ;  but 
much  of  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
thousand  singers,  at  least,  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  do  justice  to  the  work. 

All  these  compositions  were,  however,  but  the 
preludes  to  that  great  work  which  was  deservedly 
reckoned  the  brilliant  feature  of  the  Leipsic 
Festival.  We  allude  to  the  Lobgesang,  grosse 
Symphonie  Cantata,  von  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
eigens  zu  dem  Feste  gedichtet,  which  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Leipsic,  on  the  25th  June,  1840.  It  was  preceded 
by  Weber's  Jubilee  overture  (the  finale,  introduc- 
ing ■"  God  save  the  King,"  accompanied  by  the 
organ)  and  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  of  Handel. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  orchestral  work  had  been 
written  before  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  and 
that  the  vocal  parts  were  added  subsequently,  and 
for  this  particular  occasion.  The  Lobgesang,  in 
its  integrity,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  freshness  and 
connected  system  of  arrangement,  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  could  not  have  been  found  in  a  work 


composed  in  so  disjointed  a  manner  as  some  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written.  I  am  at  loss  to 
conceive  how  others,  calling  themselves  critics, 
can  discover  in  the  Hymn  of  Praise  a  mere  imi- 
tation of  the  D  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
The  two  compositions  are  about  as  much  like  each 
other  as  the  "  God  the  Father  "  of  Michael  Angelo 
to  the  "  Sistine  Madonna "  of  Raphael,  or  the 
"  Transfiguration "  in  the  Vatican.  The  two 
works  have  this  in  common.  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony concludes  with  vocal  parts,  which  form  the 
larger  half  of  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang;  so  that 
the  first  three  orchestral  subjects  form,  in  reality, 
but  subdivisions  of  the  one  entire  work,  and  the 
whole  composition,  in  two  parts,  divides  a  great 
orchestral  and  vocal  subject.  While  Beethoven 
avails  himself  of  men's  voices,  as  his  last  resource 
to  express  a  painful  efibrt  to  attain  joy  {das 
schmerzliche  Rihgen  nach  Freude),  Felix  wished 
to  explain  the  exultation  which  followed  on  salva- 
tion from  the  powers  of  darkness.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  he  used  both  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic; and  hence,  significantly  enough,  his  work  bears 
the  title  of  a  Symphonie  Cantata.  The  leading 
idea  in  the  opening  part,  introduced  by  trombones 
and  trumpets,  and  repeated  by  the  to;<iof  the  instru- 
ments, is  reproduced  with  grander  and  more  com- 
bined bursts  of  harmony.  An  inspiriting  chorus, 
"  All  that  have  Life  and  Breath,  praise  Ye  the 
Lord,"  opens  the  vocal  part  of  the  work,  which 
abounds  with  magnificent  created  and  choral 
pieces.  The  lovely  duet,  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord," 
precedes,  perhaps,  the  noblest  solo  and  chorus 
that  can  be  found  in  the  sacred  works  of  Men- 
delssohn. "  The  Sorrows  of  Death  had  closed  all 
around  Me,  and  Hell's  dark  Terrors  had  got  hold 
upon  Me,"  are  the  words  which  form  the  mournful 
prelude  to  the  question,  three  times  repeated, 
"  Watchman,  will  the  Night  soon  pass  ?"  A  pause 
ensues,  and  the  treble  voices  answer  in  tones  full 
of  consolation  :  "  The  Night  is  departing,  the  Day 
is  at  Hand  ;  let  us  cast  off  the  Works  of  Dark- 
ness, and  put  on  the  Armor  of  Light."  This 
chorus,  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  that  have 
been  written  by  any  composer  in  these  days, 
may  be  compared  in  effect  to  the  "-Es  werde 
Licht "  of  Haydn,  and  the  "  Mache  dich  auf,  werde 
Licht,"  in  "  St.  Paul."  But  greater  weight  and 
solidity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lobgesang  ;  and  the 
chorus,  with  its  intricacies  and  elaborate  writing, 
still  appeals  to  all,  as  a  genuine  inspiration  of  the 
composer.  A  chorale,  full  of  Christian  gratitude, 
"  Now,  thank  God,"  and  a  duet  for  tenor  and 
soprano,  precede  the  final  chorus,  "  Ye  People, 
Kings,  Heaven,  and  Earth,  bring  to  the  Lord 
Honor  and  Might,"  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
instruments  is  thrown  into  a  noble  fugue  with 
which  the  Lobgesang  concludes. 

People  of  course  judge  differently  in  recording 
the  works  of  Mendelssohn  ;  and,  availing  myself 
of  that  liberty  of  taste  and  choice,  which  is  gladly 
conceded  to  others,  I  venture,  after  much  consid- 
eration, to  call  the  Lobgesang  the  greatest  of  his 
works.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  independent  of 
other  men's  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  said  for 
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the  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  pointing  to  the  Lobgesang 
as  a  genuine  picture  in  the  happiest  style  of  the 
artist,  we  rise  from  our  contemplation,  humbled, 
and  astonished  that  one  of  ourselves  could  so  worth- 
ily have  praised  the  Creator.  The  first  per- 
formance, which  was  excellent  as  regards  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  created  a  great  enthusiasm, 
which  manifested  itself  (though  the  audience 
were  in  a  church)  in  whispers  and  audible  ex- 
pressions of  approval.  A  few  evenings  afterwards, 
Felix  was  serenaded  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  chorus.  He  lived  at  this  time  in  Leugenstein's 
Garden,  and  I  remember  his  appearing  there  to 
answer  the  deputation  in  such  plain  words  as 
these  : — "  My  friends,  I  am  a  man,  as  you  know, 
of  few  words,  but  I  thank  you  heartily."  We 
answered  him  with  three  musical  "  hips "  (^Ein 
dreifaches  gesungenes  Hocli). 

Shortly  after  this  great  ovation,  Mendelssohn 
designed  a  scheme  to  revive  and  perpetuate,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  name  and  memory  of  a  mu- 
sician towards  whom  he  had  always  entertained 
lively  feelings  of  gratitude.  John  Sebastian  Bach 
had  been  for  a  long  time  director  in  the  Thomas- 
schule  at  Leipsic,  and  to  raise  subscriptions  and 
erect  a  statue  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  and 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Mendelssohn,  who 
held  the  name  of  Bach  in  such  veneration.  Felix 
determined  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  statue 
form  his  own  means,  and  issued  prospectuses  of 
concerts,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  intended 
entirely  to  devote  to  the  object.  Bach's  works 
were  to  be  the  chief  features  in  the  programme  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  St.  Thomas's  church, 
there  was  a  grand  organ  performance,  consisting 
of  the  following  pieces  : — the  fugue  in  E  major, 
an  extempore  on  the  chorale,  "  Schmiicke  dich,  O 
liebe  Seele  ;"  Prelude  and  fugue  in  A  minor  ;  the 
Passe-caille,  in  C  minor,  with  twenty-one  varia- 
tions ;  the  Pastorella  and  Toccata  in  A  minor ; 
and,  to  conclude,  a  second  extempore  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  0  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden."  All 
these  compositions  of  Bach  were  executed  by  the 
energetic  Mendelssohn,  whose  organ-playing  aston- 
ished the  critics,  and  satisfied  them  that  he  was 
equal,  single-handed,  to  bear  the  whole  onus  of  a 
public  performance. 

On  reviewing  the  ceaseless  exertions  of  Men- 
delssohn during  the  short  space  of  one  year,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  health  became  often  sub- 
ject to  attacks  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  labor, 
and  we  have  to  record  here  a  rather  serious  illness 
which  seized  him  shortly  after  this  concert.  He 
recovered,  however,  soon  enough  to  journey  to 
England,  where  he  had  been  engaged  to  direct 
the  Birmingham  festival,  and  bring  out  the  Lob- 
gesang. On  the  11th  of  September,  before  his 
arrival  in  London,  the  first  rehearsal  of  this  work 
took  place  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  Mr. 
Kny  vett  directed,  Mr.  Turle  presided  at  the  organ, 
and  M.  Moscheles  assisted  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  performance.  On  the  20th  of  this 
month,  Mendelssohn  arrived  in  England,  and 
conducted  his  Lobgesang  at  Birmingham,  three 
days  afterwards.  I  cannot  say,  for  certain,  whether 
he  was  invited  to  Court  by  the  Queen  of  England 
that  year  or  in  1842,  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit; 
but  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  not  impaired 
by  want  of  accuracy  in  the  date  of  its  actual 
occurrence.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  state 
that  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  are  both 
excellent  connoisseurs  in  music,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Fehx  being  honored  with  a  special  in- 
vitation to  attend  Her  Majesty.  She  received 
the  musician  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner, 
the  Prince  and  another  gentleman  being  the  only 
witnesses  of  the  interview.  When  he  entered 
the  apartment,  the  Queen  apologized  for  the  dis- 
order of  her  reception  room,  and,  assisted  by 
Mendelssohn,  began  to  set  things  to  rights.  Some 
noisy  parrots  were  cashiered  and  banished  for  a 
time  to  her  boudoir,  and,  now  that  there  were  no 
hindrances,  the  Queen  sang  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
own  vocal  pieces,  but  appeared  ill-pleased  with 
herself  and  her  performance.  "  He  might  ask 
Lablache  "  (she  said)  "  if  she  could  not  do  those 
songs  more  justice ;  but  she  was  nervous  before 
the  composer,"  etc.  The  story  was  a  favorite  one 
with  Mendelssohn,  and  naturallv  enough. 

On    the   2d  of    October,    Mendelssohn    and 


Moscheles  travelled  together  from  London  to 
Leipsic ;  and  the  former  appeared  at  his  post  of 
conductor  at  the  Second  Subscription  Concert  of 
the  season.  On  the  19th  of  this  month,  in  the 
large  concert  room  of  the  Gewandhaus,  Bach's 
triple  concerto  was  given  by  Mme.  Schumann, 
Moscheles,  and  Mendelssohn,  and,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  the  immortal  Lobgesang  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Gewandhaus.  A  party  of 
enthusiasts  had  decked  the  conductor's  desk  with 
flowers,  and  when  the  illustrious  man  appeared  to 
lead  the  Jubilee  overture,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
storm  of  applause,  the  earnest  of  the  ovation  he 
was  to  reap  after  a  hearing  of  the  Lobgesang. 
This  work  occupied  entirely  the  second  part. 
The  alto  and  tenor  were  Mile.  Schloss  and  Herr 
Schmidt ;  and  so  uproarious  was  the  applause  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  that  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  the  audience  would  have  carried 
ofi^  the  composer,  desk,  flowers,  and  all,  on  their 
shoulders  back  to  his  residence.  The  news  of  this 
triumph  reached  the  ears  of  the  Court,  and  the 
King,  arriving  on  the  15th  of  December  at  Leip- 
sic, expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  Lobgesang.  It 
was  accordingly  repeated  on  the  16th  of  this 
month  by  the  same  orchestra  and  chorus  as  before. 
The  King  selected  the  pieces  to  form  the  first  part 
of  the  concert.  They  were  as  follows  :  the  over- 
ture to  Weber's  Oberon,  cavatina  from  Figaro, 
"  Giunse  aljin  il  momenta,"  sung  by  Mile.  Schloss, 
and  the  Kreutzer  sonata  of  Beethoven  (Op.  47), 
played  by  Mendelssohn  and  David.  But  the  great 
and  peculiar  interest  of  this  concert  was  centred 
in  the  Lobgesang ;  and  the  King,  who  after  the 
performance  left  his  seat  and  thanked  Mendels- 
sohn in  person  for  the  rich  treat  he  had  afforded 
him,  reminded  the  proud  spectators  of  this  inter- 
view of  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  Es  darf  der  Sanger  mit  dem  Konig  gehn, 
Sie  beide  wandein  auf  der  Mensoheit  Hohn." 

[To  be  continued.] 


DAY     AND     NIGHT    SONGS. 

BT  WILLIAM   ALLINGHAM. 

I.    THE  VALLEY  STREAM. 
Stream  flowing  swiftly,  what  music  is  thine ! 
The  breezy  rock-pass,  and  the  storm-wooing  pine, 

Have  tauglit  thee  their  murmurs, 

Their  wild  mountain  murmurs; 
Subdued  in  thy  liquid  response  to  a  sound 
Which  aids  the  repose  of  this  pastoral  gi-ound ; 
Where  our  valley  yet  mingles  an  awe  with  the  love 
It  smiles  to  the  sheltering  bastions  above ; — 

Thy  cloud-haunted  birthplace, 

0  Stream,  flowing  swiftly ! 

Encircle  our  meadows  with  bounty  and  grace; 
Then  move  on  thy  journey  with  tranquiller  pace. 

To  find  the  great  waters. 

The  great  ocean-waters, 
BluBj  wonderful,  boundless  to  vision  or  thought ; 
Thence,  thence,  might  thy  musical  tidings  be  brought ! 
One  waft  of  the  tones  of  the  infinite  sea ! 
Our  gain  is  but  songs  of  the  mountain  from  thee: 

Thy  primitive  issue, 

Thou  Stream  of  our  valley ! 

And  have  we  divined  what  is  thunder'd  and  hiss'd. 
Where  the  awful  ledge  glimmers  through  screens  of 
grey  mist. 

And  raves  forth  its  secrets, 

The  heart  of  its  secrets  ? 
Or  learn'd  what  is  hid  in  thy  whispering  note. 
Mysteriously  gather'd  from  fountains  remote, 
Where  the  solitudes  spread  in  the  upper  sunshine? 
0  Stream  flowing  swiftly,  what  music  is  thine? 

Far-wafted,  prophetic? 

Thou  Stream  of  our  valley! 

XIV.     THE  CUPIDS. 
I. 

In  a  grove  I  saw  one  day 
A  flight  of  Cupids  all  at  play, 
Flitting  bird-like  through  the  air, 
Or  alighting  here  and  there, 
Making  every  bough  rejoice 
With  a  most  celestial  voice, 


Or  amongst  the  blossoms  found 

Rolling  on  the  swarded  ground. 

Some  there  were  with  wings  of  blue, 

Other  some,  of  rosy  hue. 

Here,  one  plumed  with  purest  white. 

There,  as  dyed  in  golden  light; 

Crimson  some,  and  some  I  saw 

Color'd  like  a  gay  macaw. 

Many  were  the  Queen  of  Beauty's — 

JIany  bound  to  other  duties. 

11. 
A  band  of  fowlers  next  I  spied, 
Spreading  nets  on  every  side. 
Watching  long,  by  skill  or  hap 
Fleeting  Cupids  to  entrap. 
But  if  one  at  length  was  ta'en. 
After  mickle  time  and  pain, 
Whether  golden  one  or  blue. 
Piebald,  or  of  rosy  hue, 
When  they  put  him  in  their  cage 
He  grew  meagre  as  with  age. 
Plumage  rumpled,  color  coarse, 
Voice  unfrequent,  sad,  and  hoarse ; 
And  little  pleasure  had  they  in  him, 
Who  had  spent  the  day  to  win  him. 

XV.    LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY. 
(  To  an  Irish  Tune.) 
Oh,  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I  love  the  best! 
If  flfty  girls  were  round  you  I'd  hardly  see  the  rest. 
Be  what  it  may  the  time  of  day,  the  place  be  where 

it  will, 
Sweet  looks  of  Mary   Donnelly,  they  bloom  before  me 
still. 

Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that's  flowing  on  a  rock. 
How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are !  and  they  give 

me  many  a  shock. 
Red  rowans  warm  in  sunshine,  and  wetted  with  a  show'r. 
Could  ne'er  express  the  charming  lip  that  has  me  in  its 

pow'r. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows  lifted  up. 
Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like  a  china 

cup. 
Her  hair's  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and  so  fine; 
It's  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  gather'd  in  a  twine. 

The  dance  o'   last  Whit-Monday    night  exceeded   all 

before. 
No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  missing  from  the 

floor; 
But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  0  but  she  was  gay ! 
She  danced  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  that  took  my  heart 

away. 

When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were  so  com- 
plete. 

The  music  nearly  killed  itself  to  listen  to  her  feet; 

The  fiddler  moan'd  his  blindness,  he  heard  her  so  much 
praised, 

But  bless'd  himself  he  wasn't  deaf  when  once  her  voice 
she  raised. 

And  evermore  I'm  whistling  or  lilting  what  you  sung. 
Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  uame  beside  my 

tongue ; 
But  you've  as  many  sweethearts  as  you'd  count  on  both 

your  hands. 
And  for  myself  there's  not  a  thumb  or  little  finger  stands. 

Oh,  you're  the  flower  o'  womankind  in  country  or  in 

town; 
The  higher  I  exalt  you,  the  lower  I'm  cast  down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way,  and  see  your 

beauty  bright. 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  I'd  own  it  was  but  right. 

0  might  we  live  together  in  a  lofty  palace  hall. 
Where  joyful  music  rises,  and  where  scarlet  curtains  fall ! 
0  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  mean  and  small. 
With  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and  mud  the  only  wall ! 

0  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty's  my  distress. 
It's  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  but  I'll  never  wish  it 

less. 
The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and  I  am  poor 

and  low ; 
But  blessings  be  about  yon,  dear,  wherever  you  may  go ! 
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A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Piano-forte 
and  of  Pianists. 

(Continued  from  p.  26  ) 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  Hans  Ruckers  first  began  to  manufac- 
ture his  harpsichords.  This  artist,  and  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Andrew,  who  rivalled  their  father 
in  ability,  sent  a  prodigious  quantity  of  their 
instruments  into  France  and  Germany. 

For  a  long  period  the  Italians  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements  made  in  the 
harpsichord,  and  continued  to  construct  them 
with  two  strings  only  and  with  a  single  key- 
board. The  best  manufacturers  of  Italy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  a 
Venetian  priest  of  the  name  of  Zanetti,  Crotone, 
and  Farrini.  The  latter  conceived  the  idea  of 
mounting  his  harpsichord  with  catgut  strings 
instead  of  wire,  which  gave  them  a  more  mellow 
and  soft  quality.  To  this  kind  of  instrument  he 
gave  the  name  of  clavictherium ;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  shortly  after  followed  by  several  Ger- 
man manufacturers.  About  the  year  1620,  Ri- 
goli,  of  Florence,  invented  the  vertical  harpsi- 
chord, which  has  since  been  imitated  in  a  variety 
of  the  piano-forte.  About  the  same  period, 
Richard,  a  Parisian  artist,  acquired  great  and 
merited  i-eputation  for  the  excellence  of  his  harp- 
sichords. He  was  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  small  slips  of  cloth  in  place 
of  the  quill,  for  producing  the  sound ;  by  this 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  tones  more 
agreeable,  and  yet  without  any  diminution  of 
power.  Richard  formed  several  distinguished 
artists,  who  necessarily  perfected  different  details 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  harpsichord. 

Improvements  so  important  as  these  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  corresponding  emulation  in  the 
performers  on  these  instruments,  aud  to  produce 
a  beneficial  efiect  upon  their  talent.  The  first 
book  of  instruction  published  on  the  art  of  per- 
forming on  the  harpsichord,  &c.,  dates  from  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  it 
was  the  production  of  Geronimo  Diruta,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Friars  AJinor,  who  was  born 
at  Perugia,  about  the  year  1580,  and  filled  the 
situation  of  organist  in  the  principal  church  of 
Chioggia,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  state. 
His  work  is  entitled  II  Transylvano,  dialogo 
sopra  il  vera  modo  di  suonar  organi  e  slromenti  da 
penna.  Parte  prima,  Venezia,  1615,  folio.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  a  prince  of  Trausylvania, 
■who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  author,  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  title  of  II  Transylvano. 
Besides  the  didactic  part,  which  treats  of  the 
method  of  fingering  keyed  instruments,  and  con- 
tains a  series  of  exercises  for  that  purpose,  bear- 
ing considerable  analogy  to  those  which  still  find 
a  place  in  the  greater  part  of  modern  books  of 
instruction,  we  find  a  variety  of  toccate,  and 
other  pieces  by  Diruta,  Claudio  Merulo,  Andre 
Gabrielli,  Paolo  Quagliati,  Giuseppe  Guami,  and 
other  celebrated  composers.  The  second  part  of 
11  Transylvano  was  published  at  Venice,  in  1522, 
in  the  same  form  as  the  first.  It  is  divided  into 
.four  books;  the  first  treats  della  tablatura,  or  the 
art  of  writing  music  tor  the  organ  and  other 
keyed  instruments ;  for  the  imperfect  state  of 
printing  and  engraving  at  this  period  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  particular  signs  for 
representing  notes  and  their  comparative  value. 
The  second  book  relates  to  the  rules  of  compo- 
sition ;  the  third,  to  the  church  tones  and  their 
transposition ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  mixed  use  of 
organ  stops.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  very  im- 
portant as  regards  the  history  of  the  art ;  for  it 
may  be  considered  a  summary  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  artists  of  that  remote  period. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  copies  of  it  are  become 
rare. 

I  before  observed,  that  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  performing  on  keyed  instruments  was  in  a 
ratio  to  the  degrees  of  perfection  to  which  they 
had  been  brought.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  than  the  impulse  given  to 
organ  and  harpsichord  music,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  Geronimo  Fresoo- 
baldi,  organist  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  and  who 
was   born  at  Ferrara,  in   1591.     His  name  was 


celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  his  works, 
which  are  still  admired,  have  survived  the  loss  of 
a  multitude  of  other  productions  of  that  period. 
This  great  artist  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  harpsichord  school ;  for,  before  his 
time,  there  was  no  difi'erence  between  the  music 
written  for  the  clavichord,  spinet,  and  harpsichord, 
and  that  composed  for  the  organ.  He  was  the 
fii-st  who  wrote  exclusively  for  the  latter,  and  his 
compositions  were  published  under  the  title  Toc- 
cate d'intavolatura  di  Cembalo.  Roma,  1651, 
folio.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  toccata 
was  almost  the  only  one  employed  in  the  earlier 
part  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  to  designate 
pieces  of  music  for  keyed  instruments.  Hence 
came  the  expression  to  touch  the  piano  (toccare).* 
The  term  sonata  was  applied  to  pieces  for  the 
violin  and  viola.  At  a  later  period,  the  sonata, 
which  consists  of  a  regulated  number  of  move- 
ments, was  adopted  in  place  of  the  toccata, 
which  consisted  but  of  one,  and  which  gradually 
fell  into  disuse.  Various  collections  of  pieces  of 
this  kind  were  published  by  Frescobaldi,  1627 
and  1637,  which  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
reputation.  That  true  test  of  genius,  expression, 
is  perceptible  in  several  of  the  compositions  of 
this  celebrated  man,  particularly  in  a  song  with 
variations  under  the  name  of  La  Romanesca. 
The  character  of  melancholy  which  predominates 
in  this  piece  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  monuments  of  art,  of  the  expressive 
style  applied  to  instruments.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  music  of  Frescobaldi  abounds  with  orna- 
ment, and  with  elaborate  passages,  which  would 
not  be  without  their  difliculties  even  to  the  most 
skilful  of  modern  pianists. 

Frescobaldi  formed  several  pupils,  who  carried 
into  diiferent  parts  of  Europe  the  result  of  his 
excellent  method  of  performance  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  which  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  instrument.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them  is  Froberger. 
Till  his  time,  no  distinction  had  been  made  in 
Germany  between  compositions  for  the  organ  and 
those  of  other  keyed  instruments.  This  artist 
was  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  about  the  year 
1631,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Frescobaldi.  Having  completed  his  musical 
education  under  this  celebrated  master,  he  trav- 
elled through  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  excited 
admiration  wherever  he  went.  After  encounter- 
ing various  romantic  adventures,  and  running 
several  risks  of  his  life,  he  happily  terminated  his 
career  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
His  influence  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the 
harpsichord  in  Germany  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
countryman  and  contemporary,  Johann  von  Kerl, 
in  regard  to  the  organ.  Two  of  his  works  remain 
as  monuments  to  attest  the  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which,  at  least  in  particular  parts,  he  had 
carried  this  branch  of  the  art.  The  first  is  enti- 
tled Diverse  curiose  e  rarissime  Partite  di  Toc- 
cate, Ricercate,  Capricci  e  Fantasie,  §'c. ;  per  gli 
amatori  di  cembali,  organi,  e  instromenti.  Munich, 
1695,  folio.  The  second  has  for  its  title  Diverse 
ingeniosissime,  rarissime  e  non  mai  piu  viste  cu- 
riose Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzone,  Ricercate, 
Allemande,  Corenti,  Sarabante  e  Oigue,  di  cem- 
bali, organi  e  instromenti.  Munich,  1714,  folio. 
These  works  were  printed  a  long  time  alter  his 
death,  and  the  pompous  titles  given  them  prove 
the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held. 

The  residence  of  Froberger  at  Paris  had  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
harpsichord  among  the  French,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  performers  on  this  instrument,  at 
this  period,  was  Jacques  Champion,  son  of  An- 
toine  Champion,  who  had  been  organist  to  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  the  father  of  Andre  Champion  of 
Chambonnieres.  So  lively  was  the  impression 
made  upon  the  latter  by  the  performance  of  Fro- 
berger, that  he  at  once  caught  his  manner  and 
spirit.  He  changed  his  style,  which  before  had 
been  bad,  and  adopted  the  more  large  and  noble 

*  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  M.  Fetis  is  very 
apt  to  leap,  without  suiScient  reflection.  The  noun  is  here 
deriTed  from  the  verb. 


manner  of  the  Italians,  of  which  his  model  was 
a  perfect  master.  The  six  books  of  harpsichord 
pieces  which  Chambonnieres  published  at  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  are 
proofs  of  his  ability.  These,  like  all  the  collec- 
tions of  that  period,  consist  of  series  of  alle- 
mandes,  gigues,  and  other  dances,  the  harmony 
of  which  is  pure,  and  airs  elegant  and  flowing. 
The  principal  difficulties  of  the  harpsichord  music 
of  this  period  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  play- 
ing four  distinct  parts.  A  profusion  of  shakes, 
beats,  and  other  ornaments,  compose  the  brilliant 
part  of  Chambonnieres'  music.  The  elder  Cou- 
perin  (Louis)  was  introduced  at  court  by  this 
artist,  about  the  year  1665.  Hardelle,  Richard, 
La  Barre,  and  at  a  later  period,  D'Anglebert, 
Gautier,  Buret,  and  Francois  Couperin,  were 
formed  in  the  school  of  Chambonnieres,  and  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation  in  their  time. 
Francois  Couperin,  whose  name  we  have  just 
mentioned,  was  remarkable  for  his  noble  and 
brilliant  style  of  performance,  as  well  as  for  the 
facility  with  which  he  overcame  difliculties  hith- 
erto unknown  on  his  instrument. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  epoch  of  the 
art — that  in  which  it  was  sought  to  give  to  the 
execution  a  character  of  feeling  and  expression, 
rather  than  to  overload  it  with  superfluous  and 
unmeaning  ornaments.  But  however  great  the 
ability  of  the  performer,  he  could  not  overcome 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  instrument  which  he 
employed.  The  need  of  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  its  tone,  which  had  always  been  harsh 
and  disagreeable  to  delicate  ears,  led  artists  to  at- 
tempt to  disguise,  at  least,  a  defect  Uke  this,  by 
artificial  means.  Harpsichords  were  constructed 
with  more  than  twenty  diiferent  modifications  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  harp,  the  lute,  the  man- 
dolin, the  bassoon,  the  flageolet,  oboe,  violin, 
and  other  instruments.  The  sounds  discovered 
in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  and 
in  which  no  analogy  could  be  discovered  to  those 
of  any  other  known  instrument,  were  honored 
with  new  and  fantastic  names,  such  as  jeu  celeste, 
ange'lique,  &c. 

In  order  to  produce  these  different  effects, 
new  rows  of  jacks  were  added,  which  were  fur- 
nished with  materials  of  the  softest  kind,  and  most 
conducive  to  expression.  The  performer  could 
produce  these  different  effects  either  together  or 
separately,  by  means  of  springs  acted  upon  by 
the  knees  or  by  pedals ;  sometimes,  in  order  to 
facilitate  these  combinations,  a  third  key-board 
was  added  to  the  two  former.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  complication,  the  grand  secret,  the  real 
shading  of  the  piano  ani  forte,  were  wanting  still ; 
nothing  better  was  ever  devised  for  augmenting 
or  diminishing  the  sound,  than  to  put  in  motion 
different  rows  of  jacks,  so  as  to  withdraw  them 
from,  or  approximate  them  to  the  strings  at  plea- 
sure. The  English  manufacturers  devised  the 
additional  contrivance  of  a  covering,  formed  of 
thin  slips  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  Venetian 
blind,  which  opened  and  shut  by  the  pressure  of 
a  pedal,  and  which  retained  the  sound,  or  allowed 
it  to  escape  at  pleasure.  This  was  all  that  human 
industry  could  contrive  to  remedy  the  defect  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  harpsichord. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Godfrey  Silbermann  of  Freyberg,  and  Blanchet 
of  Paris,  made  several  very  important  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  the  harpsichord,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  key-board ;  to  which  they  gave 
a  lightness  unknown  to  former  instruments. 
From  this  time  harpsichord  music  became  more 
brilliant.  Fran9ois  Couperin  (the  younger,) 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Couperin,  had 
begun  the  reform  among  the  French  pianists; 
but  still  greater  advances  were  made  in  Ital}-  by 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  whose  style,  at  once  brilliant 
and  learned,  threw  into  the  shade  the  heavy 
compositions  of  his  predecessors.  In  Germany, 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  comprising  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  a  host  of  artists,  devised  a  new 
method  of  fingering,  by  a  combination  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious,  which  enabled  him  to  cany 
the  art  of  execution  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection, in  respect  to  surmounting  difliculties  of 
the  most  discouraging  kind.  His  preludes,  fugues, 
and  fantasias  enlarged  the  domain  ot  the  harpsi- 
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chord,  which,  till  his  time,  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  the  execution  of  smaller 
pieces,  such  as  courants,  allemandes,  gigues,  and 
the  like.  At  a  later  period,  Miithel  and  Wagen- 
seil  began  to  compose  sonatas,  before  which  the 
old  fashioned  toccate  shrunk  into  oblivion;  they 
also  perfected  several  details  of  taste,  which  John 
Sebastian  Bach  had  left  untouched.  In  France, 
Kameau  treated  the  harpsichord  with  more  power 
of  harmony  than  Couperin,  Marchand,  or  their 
pupils,  and  imparted  to  his  music  more  brilliancy 
and  elegance.  It  was  this  great  musician  also 
who  composed  the  first  concerto  for  the  harpsi- 
chord that  had  been  heard  in  Paris.  At  the 
same  period,  John  Sebastian  Bach  did  the  same 
thing  in  Germany,  and  Handel  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  England.  A  decisive  impulse  was  now 
given,  and  in  a  short  time  the  art  was  seen  to 
make  giant  advances  towards  perfection. 

A  composer,  who  no  longer  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  merits,  Schobert,  a  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  whose  works  were  the  great 
favorites  of  Mozart,  advanced  the  art  of  per- 
forming on  the  harpsichord  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  artist  had  previously  done ;  his  style 
also,  which  is  highly  graceful  and  elegant,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  instrument.  The 
fingering  of  his  compositions  is  easy,  and  it  is  at 
once  seen  that,  in  all  the  warmth  of  composition, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  mechanical  capabilities 
of  his  instrument,  and  of  the  performer.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  a  regret,  that  the  empire  of 
fashion  has  caused  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  the 
works  of  those  old  masters,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  qualities  which,  now-a-days,  are  be- 
come but  too  rare.  Sweet  and  flowing  melody, 
a  vigorous  and  well-sustained  harmony,  purity  of 
style,  and  a  certain  perspicuity  in  the  ideas, 
which  causes  pleausure  unalloyed  by  confusion, 
are  not,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  the 
most  easy  parts  of  the  art.  In  the  compositions 
of  these  artists,  we  always  find  a  predominating 
thought,  of  which  the  whole  piece  is  but  the  de- 
velopment. 

Schobert  was  the  inventor  of  a  harpsichord 
with  a  double  bottom ;  in  which  was  placed, 
above  the  first  sounding  board,  a  range  of  strings 
of  two  octaves,  of  considerable  size  and  length, 
to  strengthen  the  bass.  These  strings  were 
sounded  by  a  piece  of  mechanism,  brought  into 
action  by  a  range  of  pedals.  Harpsichords  of 
this  description  were  constructed  at  Strasburg  by 
Silbermann,  and  in  Paris  by  Peronnard. 

Varieties  of  the  harpsichord  were  multiplied 
as  fancy  suggested ;  but  the  result  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  experiments  was  similar  to  those 
that  have  since  been  made  on  the  piano-forte ; 
they  amused  for  a  while,  but  were  never  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  is  in  this  number  we  must 
class  the  clavecin  d'amour,  invented  by  Godfrey 
Silbermann  of  Freyberg,  which  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  similar  to  that  of  the  clavi- 
chord, which  struck  the  string  at  its  half  length, 
by  which  the  harmonic  sounds  were  heard,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  whole  string  was  sounded ; 
the  strings  of  this  instrument  were  longer  than 
those  of  the  common  harpsichord.  There  was 
also  a  double  harpsichord,  named  by  its  inventor, 
Johann  Stein  of  Augsburg,  the  vis-a-vis  harpsi- 
chord, because  each  of  its  extremities  was  fur- 
nished with  a  key-board,  by  which  means  two 
performers  could  play  at  the  same  time.  Other 
varieties  of  this  description  of  instrument  also 
exist. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Bach's  Passion  Music. 

The  Grosse  Passions-MusUc  of  Sebastian  Bach 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  last 
month  by  the  Bach  Society  in  London,  under  the 
direction  of  Sterndale  Bennett.  jThe  performance 
■was  merely  preparatory  to  one  on  a  grander  scale 
shortly  to  be  given  by  the  Bach  Society.  When 
shall  we  have  a  chance  to  hear  it  in  our  oratorio- 
loving  Boston  ?  Verily  it  were  a  worthy  task  for 
the  ambition  of  our  choral  societies,  and  would 
probably  reward  study,  (if  not  pecuniarily,  at 


least  in  other  forms  not  altogether  profitless,)  as 
well  as  gay  Rossini's  "  Moses."  Meanwhile  we 
copy  from  a  programme  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
New  Philharmonic  Society,  at  which  some  selec- 
tions from  it  were  produced,  the  following  account 
of  Bach's  several  Passions,  besides  other  compo- 
sitions. 

Bach  wrote  five  oratorios,  called  Passions. 
Of  the  five,  three  are  probably  all  that  exist ;  and 
of  the  three,  only  two  are  printed  and  accessible. 
These  two  are  '  the  Passion  according  to  St.  John,' 
and  that  '  according  to  St.  Matthew.'  The  latter 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  probably 
the  later :  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  author ;  and  it  is  with  a  series  of  pieces  from 
this  great  composition  that  the  vocal  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach  is  to-night,  for  the  first  time,  fairly 
brought  before  an  English  audience.  By  a  Pas- 
sion is  meant  an  oratorio  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  transactions  of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany,  ever  since  they  existed,  to 
perform  a  piece  of  music  on  the  high  festivals  and 
solemn  ecclesiastical  days,  as  part  of  the  religious 
service  proper  to  the  day — a  custom  probably 
originating  in  the  '  Mysteries,'  or  Sacred  Plays, 
common  in  mediaeval  times,  and  which  still  sur- 
vive in  the  Marionette  dramas  annually  played 
in  the  churches  of  the  south  of  France  and  of 
Lombardy.  On  Good  Fridays,  the  History  of  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  the  Saviour  would  naturally 
be  chosen  as  a  subject  of  such  a  solemn  music. 
In  these  compositions,  the  narrative  of  one  of  the 
Evangelists  was  taken,  and  delivered  continuously 
in  recitative  by  a  solo  voice,  and  the  story  was 
interrupted  by  verses,  sung  by  the  congregation, 
out  of  the  Hymns  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
drawn  from  the  vast  Hymnology  in  which  Ger- 
many is  so  rich,  set  to  those  Chorales  which  form 
at  once  so  individual  and  so  interesting  a  part  of 
her  musical  literature.  This  is  exactly  the  method 
followed  in  the  earliest  Passion  known,  the  date 
of  which  is  1573.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
strict  and  simply  didactic  form  of  the  composition 
was  much  departed  from ;  meditative  and.  devo- 
tional poetry  bearing  on  the  subject  was  inter- 
polated, and  the  Chorals  were  treated  in  a  more 
scientific  manner,  or  were  varied  in  harmony,  so 
as  to  lose  the  congregational  character  which  they 
originally  had.  These  changes  were  gradually 
introduced  by  the  great  masters  of  the  German 
school,  Keiser,  Mattheson,  Telemann,  Graun : 
names  strange  to  English  ears,  but  in  their  own 
land  highly  honored ;  all  of  whom  tried  their 
highest  flights  in  Passion-music.  But  the  Matthew 
Passion  of  Bach  far  excels  any  of  these  works  in 
dramatic  power,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible for  anything  to  be  acted  with  more  efi'ect, 
if  the  solemn  nature  of  the  subject  admitted  of 
such  a  mode  of  performance. 

The  ignorance  which  exists  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
compositions  of  Bach,  is  truly  remarkable.  Be- 
sides more  than  200  works  for  the  organ;  as  many 
for  the  clavier  solo  ;  30  for  the  orchestra ;  between 
20  and  30  for  clavier  and  orchestra,  including 
concertos  for  3  or  4  pianos — besides  all  these,  he 
left  behind  him  no  less  than  250  great  vocal 
works ;  Masses,  Passions,  Magnificats,  Motets,  and 
Cantatas  or  Anthems,  containing  music  of  the 
loftiest,  alternating  with  the  sweetest  and  most 
plaintive  character.  Many  of  these  works  are 
printed  and  to  be  had.  They  are  of  all  kinds, 
severe  and  pleasing,  easy  and  difficult.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  excuse  for  continued  neglect  of 
these  great  treasures.  Let  it  cease  to  be  the  rule, 
that  whenever  a  work  of  Bach  is  to  be  produced, 
the  most  difficult,  harsh,  and  crude  thing  obtaina- 
ble is  chosen — let  that  false  notion  die,  that  he 
wrote  nothing  but  difficulties,  and  that  as  long  as 
his  fugues  were  correct,  he  cared  for  nothing  else. 


reveal  a  close  affinity.  It  is  published  in  the 
London  Musical  World,  under  the  head  of  "  Let- 
ters from  eminent  Men." 

FROM  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BAETHOLDY. 
(Apropos  of  the  Edinburgh  Professorship.) 

[original.] 

Berlin,  Dec.  17, 1S45. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  hear  that  you  have 
proclaimed  yourself  a  candidate  for  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  a  testimonial 
which  I  might  send  you  could  possibly  be  of  use 
to  you  with  the  authorities  at  the  university.  Now, 
while  I  think  of  writing  such  a  testimonial  for  you, 
I  feel  proud  and  ashamed  at  the  same  time — 
proud,  because  I  think  of  all  the  honor  you  have 
done  to  your  art,  your  country,  and  yourself,  and 
because  it  is  on  such  a  brother  artist  that  I  am  to 
give  an  opinion ;  and  ashamed,  because  I  have 
always  followed  your  career,  your  compositions, 
your  successes,  with  so  true  an  interest,  that  I  feel 
as  if  it  was  my  own  cause,  and  as  if  I  was  myself 
the  candidate  for  such  a  place.  But  there  is  one 
point  of  view  from  which  I  might  be  excused  to 
give  still  an  opinion ;  while  all  good  and  true  mu- 
sicians are  unanimous  about  the  subject,  perhaps 
the  council  of  the  university  might  like  to  know 
what  we  German  people  think  of  you,  how  we 
consider  you ;  and  then,  I  may  tell  them,  that  if 
the  prejudice  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country  against  the  musical  talent  of  your  country, 
has  now  subsided,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  you,  to 
your  compositions,  to  your  personal  residence  in 
Germany.  Your  overtures,  your  concertos,  your 
vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  are  reckoned 
by  our  best  and  severest  authorities  amongst  the 
first  standard  works  of  the  present  musical  period. 
The  public  feel  never  tired  in  listening  to,  while 
the  musicians  feel  never  tired  in  performing,  your 
compositions ;  and  since  they  took  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  true  amateurs,  my  countrymen 
became  aware  that  ipusic  is  the  same  in  England 
as  in  Germany,  as  everywhere,  and  so  by  your 
successes  here  you  destroyed  that  prejudice  which 
nobody  could  ever  have  destroyed  but  a  true 
genius.  This  is  a  service  you  have  done  to  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  German  musicians,  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  countrymen  will  not  acknowledge  it 
less  readily  than  mine  have  done.  Shall  1  sdll 
add  that  tbe  science  in  your  works  is  as  great  as 
their  thoughts  are  elegant  and  fanciful — that  we 
consider  your  performance  on  the  pianoforte  as 
masterly  as  your  conducting  of  an  orchestra — and 
that  all  this  is  the  general  judgment  of  the  best 
musicians  here,  as  well  as  my  own  personal  sincere 
opinion  V  Let  me  only  add  that  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess from  my  whole  heart,  and  that  I  shall  be 
truly  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  met  with  it. 
Always  yours,  sincerely  and  truly, 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
To  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Esq. 


ttsit   Jtlyr0ali. 


William  Sterndale  Bennett. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  highly  this 
young  English  composer  was  appreciated  by  the 
great  master,  with  whose  genius  his  own  works 


liOndon* 

Oechestra  Cokoerts.  —  At  the  third  "  Philhar- 
monic" concert  were  performed  two  syiuphonies,  {with 
which,  thanks  to  the  "  Germanians,"  we  have  grown 
somewhat  familiar  here  in  Boston,)  namely:  Spohr's 
"  Consecration  of  Tones,"  {Power  of  Sound,  an  English 
critic  calls  it,)  and  Beethoven's  No.  8;  two  overtures, 
namely,  Chei-ubiui's  Anaa'eon,  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Calm 
Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage ;"  and  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  G, — one  of  the  triumphs  of  M.  HalWs  piano-playing, 
as  it  was  not  of  Mr.  Heller's  here.  Herr  Formes  and 
Miss  Birch  sang  pieces  from  Mozart,  Weber  and  Paer. 
Jn  diesen  heii'gen  Hallen  was  one  of  them. 

The  same  symphony  of  Beethoven  was  played  at  the 
second  of  the  "New  Philharmonic"  concerts,  and  the 
Allei/rello  Schersando  encored,  as  it  always  is  with  us 
too,  whether  played  by  JuUien  or  by  the  Germanians. 
Lindpaintner's  conducting  is  highly  praised.  An  over- 
ture of  his,  described  as  a  musical  prelude  to  one  of 
Calderon's  dramas,  {Der  Stmvlhafte  Prim,)  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.    Bennett's  overture,  "  The  Naiades," 
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opened  the  concert,  and  Auber's  to  Mnsarddlo  closed  it. 
Ernst,  the  great  violinist,  performed  Mendelssohn's  violin 
Concerto,  and  a  fantasia  on  Hungarian  airs.  Mile. 
Graever  played  Mendelssolm's  Serenade  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  For  vocal  pieces  there  was  Herr  Formes  in 
the  bass  song  from  the  "Magic  Flute"  again;  Mme. 
Caradori  in  Beethoven's  Aria,  Ah  Perfido;  the  two  to- 
gether in  a  duet  from  the  Huguenots;  and  Mile.  Sedlat- 
zek  in  Mozart's  Aria :  Parto,  ma  tu,  ben.  The  latter  lady 
is  said  to  have  a  pleasing  voice,  good  taste,  facility  and 
a  correct  method. 

The  first  programme  of  the  Orchestral  Union  com- 
prised Spohr's  second  symphony  (written  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic); Sterndale  Bennett's  fourth  piano  Concerto, 
played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard;  Mendelssohn's  violin 
Concerto,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Cooper ;  an  overture  by  Lind- 
paintner,  &c.,  &c. 

The  third  Concert  of  the  Amateur  Society  took  place 
before  a  fashionable  audience  of  some  700  persons,  in 
Hanover  Square  Kooms,  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne  conductor. 
Beethoven's  second  Symphony;  an  overture  by  C.  E. 
Stephens,  (his  fourth,)  called  "  A  Dream  of  Happiness," 
and  pronounced  "  clever,  agi'eeable  and  musician-like;" 
a  concertino  for  piano,  by  Benedict,  played  by  S.  W. 
Waley ;  the  overture  to  FreyscMiz,  &c.,  were  the  princi- 
pal features.  Richard  Wagner,  too,  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  for  the  first  time  that  we  read,  in  England.  It  was 
his  march  from  Tannhauser.  A  critic  says :  "  The 
march  of  Herr  Kichard  Wagner,  the  Mahomed  of  mod- 
ern music,  though  eccentric  has  some  curious  and  strik- 
ing points;"  but  it  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
new  orchestral  aiTangement( ! ),  the  original  score  not 
being  at  hand.  There  were  songs,  and  German  part- 
songs,  by  an  amateur  Deuischer  Manner-  Clior. 

Mr.  Allcroft  was  giving  concerts  every  night  of  Pas- 
sion week  in  the  Lyceum  theatre.  Like  JuUien's  "  clas- 
sical nights,"  half  of  each  programme  was  devoted  to 
works  of  one  great  master,  Mendelssohn  leading  off  with 
overture  to  Suy  Bias,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
music.  Andante  and  Saltarello  from  the  Italian  Sympho- 
ny, and  several  vocal  pieces.  Ernst  played  in  the  mis- 
cellany of  the  second  part.  The  other  nights  were 
dedicated  to  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  —  The  Athenmum  says : 

The  commencement  of  the  season  with  Rossini's 
"  Guglielmo  Tell "  was  in  most  respects  satisfactory  and 
auspicious.  Signer  Tamberlik  (without  question  the 
best  ArnoMo  on  the  stage)  is  this  year  in  his  finest  voice, 
more  powerful  and  less  tremulous  than  we  have  till  now 
heard  him. — Signer  Ronconi,  too  is  in  his  best  order;  and 
apparently  in  liis  best  humour.  —  The  general  cast  is 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  Mile.  Nantier-Diddier 
,as  Jemmy ;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  accepted  as  a  coun- 
ter-balance to  the  enfeeblement  of  the  trio  in  the  second 
act,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  Zelger  for  the  former 
hasso profondo.  (Formes). — The  new  Matilda,  Mile.  Marai 
(our  contemporaries  state  of  Austrian  origin),  has  an 
extensive  soprano  voice,  sufficient  in  power  for  the  music 
allotted  to  Matilda,  and  not  unpleasing  in  quality.  She 
has  execution,  too, — but  this  not  always  displayed  in  the 
best  possible  taste.  Her  version  of  her  opening  romanza 
"  Selva  opaca,"  was  open  to  remark,  not  merely  on  the 
score  of  her  long  and  disjointed  cadenza  at  the  end  of 
the  first  verse,  but  for  the  profuse  slidings  from  note 
to  note. — -The  band  and  chorus  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
sound  more  brilliant  and  richly  sonorous  than  ever,  — ■ 
perhaps  because  we  have  heard  them  in  close  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  —  the  tone  of 
which,  if  measured  against  theirs,  is  wooden,  woolly, 
and  weak. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Ernani  was  given,  for  the 
rentree  of  Bosio,  and  the  debut  of  Sig.  Susini,  a  basso-baiy- 
tono,  who  took  the  part  of  Don  Silva.  Tamberlik  was 
Ernani,  and  Eonooni  was.  Don  Carlos.  The  Musical 
World  says : 

Sig.  Susini  is  a  singer  of  some  pretension,  but  not  ex- 
actly flitted  to  be  the  successor  of  Sig.  Tamburini,  whose 
parts,  we  are  informed,  he  is  about  to  undertake.  His 
voice  is  agreeable  in  the  middle  and  upper  registers,  but 
his  low  notes  are  deficient  in  power  and  quality.  In 
secondary  parts  he  may  prove  useful. 

Mad.  Bosio  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  habitues  of  the 
opera  and  the  public  generally,  and  deservedly  so.  She 
is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  possesses  a  voice  of  de- 
lightful quality.  Her  Elvira,  on  Thursday  night,  was 
higlily  prepossessing,  and  her  acting  displayed  a  far 
greater  amount  of  energy  than  usual.  A  little  more 
abandon  in  the  last  scene  was  all  that  was  required.  The 
well-known  aria  d'intrata,  •'  Ernani,  iuvolami,"  was  sung 
with  great  brilliancy  and  power;  the  ornaments  were 
well  placed,  and  in  good  taste,  and  the  high  notes  attacked 
with  unerring  precision.  Mad.  Bosio  achieved  a  deci- 
ded success,  and  made  a  further  step  in  public  estima- 
tion. 


((!>. 


Chamber  Concerts. — Ella's  "  Musical  Winter  Eve- 
nings" have  come  to  a  close.  The  last  programme  in- 
cluded the  Quartet  in  D  minor,  by  Mozart,  and  the  No. 
1,  in  F,  by  Beethoven,  with  Ernst  holding  the  first  violin, 
and  Piatti  the  violoncello;  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G, 
for  piano  and  violin,  by  Hall^  and  Ernst;  an  Ai'ia  by 
Stradella,  sung  by  Mme.  Amad^e;  a  Canzone,  composed 
and  sung  by  Sig.  Giordigiani ;  a  violoncello  solo  by  Piatti ; 
a  piece  for  voice  and  violin,  called  Ricoi-danza, hy  Piatti; 
and  for  the  close  a  selection  of  short  piano  pieces  by 
Mendelssohn  and  others,  played  by  Halle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner,  w'e  suppose,  of  Mr.  Dresel  here. 

M.  Alexandre  Billet's  Soirees  have  also  closed.  The 
last  offered  an  abundance  of  fine  piano-forte  music.  M. 
Billet  himself  played  Beethoven's  Sonsita  in  F,  op.  54; 
a  Prelude  and  Fugue,  by  Bach ;  a  Prelude  and  Fugue 
by  Mendelssohn ;  the  Momenta  Capriccioso,  by  WebQj", 
op.  12;  and,  with  his  pupil.  Miss  Amelia  Taylor,  who 
won  much  applause,  the  four-hand  Sonata  in  F,  by  Mo- 
zart. The  remainder  were  smaller  pieces,  by  Dr.  Wylde, 
Carl  Mayer,  Macfarren,  and  Cipriani  Potter ;  and  songs 
composed  by  Mendelssohn,  J.  L.  Hatton,  and  others. 

Oratorios.  —  Handel's  "  Messiah"  was  performed  at 
Exeter  Hall  in  Passion  week,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  with  nearly  700  performers,  and  by  the  London 
Sacred  Harmonic,  with  nearly  800.  —  The  Examiner 
speaks  thus  of  oratorios  in  St.  Martin's  Hall: 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  to  the 
best  attention  of  those  whom  they  concern,  the  series  of 
oratorios  carefully  presented  by  Mr.  Hullah  at  a  shilling 
for  the  million,  and  a  trifle  more  for  fathers  who  take 
daughters  in  opera  cloaks,  and  for  people  generally  who 
are  glad  to  spend  a  little  for  the  luxury  of  elbow-room. 
The  principal  singers  engaged  by  Mr.  Hullah  are  those 
whom  the  public  is  most  pleased  and  accustomed  to 
hear  as  Adams  and  Eves,  Samsons  and  Elijahs.  The 
band  is  efficient,  and  there  is  a  chorus  of  we  are  not 
sure  how  many  hundred,  formed  by  the  members  of  Mr. 
Hullah's  upper  singing  school.  Mr.  Hullah  himself  is 
conductor,  and  each  oratorio  is  given  with  a  spirit  and 
an  earnestness  that  cannot  be  too  cordially  recognized. 
The  result  is  great  success.  The  room  fills  as  it  ought 
to  fill.  These  oratorios  are,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  the 
room:  they  live  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  while  other  enter- 
tainments only  appear  there  as  lodgers. 

Crermaliy. 

Vienna. — The  Italian  Opera  season  has  commenced, 
under  the  direction  of  Kapellmeister  Esser.  The  opening 
piece  was  Norma,  Mme.  Medori,  Grisi's  successor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  creating  an  enthusiasm  in  the  part  of  the 
priestess.  Bettini  was  the  PoUio.  Cenerentola  followed, 
with  Mme.  Borghi  in  the  chief  part.  Carl  Eckert,  the 
new  kapellmeister,  (Sontag's  conductor  in  America,) 
directed. 

Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldsohmidt  had  given  several  con- 
certs; also  the  young  sister  violinists  Neruda,  Herr 
Stockhausen,  the  Quartet  party  of  Herr  Helmesberger, 
&c.  &o. 

Berlin. — The  last  of  the  Soirees  fiir  hlassische  Orches- 
ier-musik,  under  Herr  Liebig,  took  place  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Beethoven's  death,  and  was  composed  entirely 
of  his  music. 

The  solemnity  was  ushered  in  by  the  slow  movement 
from  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  followed  by  the  grand  concerto 
in  E  flat,  performed  by  M'lle.  Marie  Ktipfernagel,  who  is 
only  ten  years  of  age.  The  second  part  consisted  of 
the  Sinfonie  Pastorale,  and  the  grand  overture  to 
Leonore. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Lond.  Mus.  World  writes  : 

I  have  been  twice  to  hear  Herr  Dorn'a  new  five-act 
opera  Vie  Niebelungen.  The  author  of  the  libretto, 
Herr  E.  Gerber,  has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  subject. 
The  public  do  not  take  the  same  interest  in  the  cold, 
statue-like  personages  of  the  old  German  epic  as  in 
beings  of  a  later  period,  in  harmony  witii  themselves. 
They  admire  without  sympathy,  and  hence  Herr  Dorn 
has  to  contend  with  a  great  difficulty.  His  music  is 
not  very  original,  but  it  has  character  —  without  any 
leaven  of  French  or  Italian.  Still  it  is  not  likely  to 
attain  a  lasting  popularity.  M'lle.  Johanna  Wagner 
exerted  herself  to  ihe  utmost  in  the  principal  character, 
Brunhild,  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress,  and  was  de- 
servedly applauded,  "rhe  other  parts  were  well  sus- 
tained by  Mme.  Herrenburger,  Herren  Best,  Theodore 
Formes,  Schiiffer,  and  Kriiger.  The  chorus  was  steady 
and  excellent.  The  opera  is  put  on  the  stage  magnifi- 
cently. The  other  operas  lately  have  been  Cherubini's 
Der  Wassertrdger  and  Fidelio,  with  M'rae  Koster  as 
prima  donna. 

The  third  subscription  concert  of  the  Singakademie 
was  rendered  particularly  interesting  by  the  performance 
of  Cherubini's  grand  mass  in  D  minor,  a  work  which 
had  been  very  seldom  executed  in  Berlin. 


Bonn. — Robert  Schumann  is,  at  present,  an  inmate  of 
the  Private  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Endenich,  near  Bonn. 
We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  his  physicians,  he  may  still  recover. 
Mme.  Schumann  has  been  expressly  forbidden  from  at- 
tending on  the  patient,  as  her  presence  on  the  last  occa- 
sion produced  an  irritating  effect.  She,  therfffore,  re- 
mains in  Diisseldorf. 

Weimar. — Several  new  works  by  R  Schumann  and 
Liszt  were  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  concert  given 
for  the  Orchcster  Pensionsfonds  (Orchestral  Pension 
Fund).  Schumann's  fourth  symphony  in  D  minor 
pleased  much  more  than  his  Concertstilck  for  four  horns. 
Liszt's  contributions  were  a  chorus,  *'  An  die  Kiinstler," 
for  orchestra  and  male  voices,  and  a  symphonico-lyrical 
piece,  Les  Preludes,  on  a  poem  by  Lamartine.  Both 
were  successful.  A  new  composition  by  Liszt,  on  the 
music  of  the  Hungarians  and  Gipsies,  printed  in  the 
French,  German,  and  Hungarian  languages,  will  be  pub- 
lished.—  Gluck's  Orpheits  has  been  produced.  Liszt's 
new  work.  Preludes  nach  Lamartine,  has  excited  some 
curiosity;  and  his  Kiinstlerchor  has  been  more  successful 
here  than  at  the  Grand  Music  Festival  at  Karlsruhe. 

Leipsic. — M.  Hugo  Ulrich's  symphony  in  B  minor 
has  been  performed  at  the  Gemandhavs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer.  Herr  Joachim  is  announced  for 
the  next  concert,  when  his  new  overtures  to  Hamlet  will 
be  given.  Herr  R.  Dreyschock  is  to  play  a  violin-con- 
certo by  M.  Littolff"  at  the  same  concert.  M'lle.  Agnes 
Barry  is  engaged  here  for  the  winter  season. 

Wagner's  Tannhauser,  or  Lohengrin,  have  been  or  are 
to  be  performed  in  Dresden  (with  Johanna  Wagner,  the 
composer's  neice,  for  the  heroine),  in  Schwerin,  Revel, 
Cologne,  Augsburg,  Hamburg,  &c.,  &c. ;  everywhere,  it 
would  seem,  so  far,  with  success. 

Italy. 

■  Florence. — A  new  opera  by  Carlo  Romani  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Pergola  on  the  29th  of  March,  entitled,  / 
Baccanali  di  Roma,  with  considerable  success,  in  spite 
of  the  hoarseness  of  the  principal  tenor,  Sig.  Baldanza, 
which  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  cutting  in  the  last 
act.  Madame  Barbieri  Nini  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
both  sang  and  acted  admirably.  Both  prima  donna  and 
composer  were  recalled  several  limes  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  opera.  The  appointments  and  scenery  are 
magnificent,  and  so  delighted  were  the  audience  with 
the  last  scene,  that  they  called  the  scene-painter  before 
the  curtain.  Verdi's  BTacbeth  opened  the  season. — Our 
connoiseurs  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  a  new  contralto, 
Adelaide  Borghi-Mammo,  who  made  her  debut  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Sala  dell'  Arte.  Her  voice  is  powerful,  of 
great  compasss,  and  flexible,  and  her  method  perfect. 
She  sang,  among  other  things,  the  rondo  finale  to  Rossi- 
ni's Cenerentola.—  A  new  oratorio  called  Giudita,  by 
Sig.  Emilio  Cianchi,  has  been  performed.  It  is  very 
light,  but  was  successful. 

Milan. — Dominicetti's  opera, ia  Marschera,)\as  been 
tolerably  successful  at  the  Scala.  Mr.  Balfe  has  arrived 
here  with  Mad.  Balfe,  and  Mdlle.  Victoria  Balfe,  who  is 
said  to  possess  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  which  she  is 
cultivating  for  the  stage,  under  the  tuition  of  her  father. 
— At  the  Conservatory,  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  St. 
Paul  is  in  rehearsal.  The  intention  of  the  directors  is  to 
bring  it  out  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  at  Easter,  but  great 
doubts  have  been  since  entertained  of  its  being  perform- 
ed at  all.  It  seems  to  be  too  difficult  for  our  executants, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  whose  beau  ideal  is  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Pergolesi,  and  that  of  Rossini  as  a  contrast. 

The  following  scraps,  which  we  translate  from  Milan 
papers,  will  interest  our  readers. 

[From  V Italia  Musicale  ]  "Among  the  artists  who  have 
sr.rittiire  from  the  new  management  for  the  coming  Carnival, 
(1854—55,)  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  young 
prima  donna,  Elisa  Henbler,  an  American,  who,  they  tell  us, 
is  endowed  with  a  most  beautiful  voice,  with  exquisite  feeling, 
and  with  distinguished  talents." 

[From  the  Cosmorama  PUtorico.]  "  Eliba  Hensler. — This 
is  an  American  young  lady,  who  to  an  uncommonly  agreeable 
person  adds,  we  are  assured,  the  finest  gifts  of  voice  and  of  art, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  the  subscribers  of  La  Scala,  as  one  of 
the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of  that  theatre.  She  will  come 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  management,  which  has 
engaged  her  for  several  consecutive  seasons." 

Verona.— Pacini's  opera,  Allan  Cameron,  was  given 
on  the  15th  of  March  with  doubtful  success.  The  prin- 
cipal artistes  were  Madame  Salvini-Donatelli,  Bettini, 
and  Delia  Santa. 

Venice. — Pacini's  opera  La  Punizione has  been  high- 
ly successful.  The  applause  was  unanimous,  and  the 
maestro  was  called  on  several  times.  Madame  Albertini, 
the  prima  donna,  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  opera. 

Turin. — Verdi's  TVovatore  has  been  played  with  con- 
siderable success,  the  principal  singers  being  M'lles. 
Alaimo  and  Emilia  Goggi,  and  Signors  Beautarde  and 
Fieri. 

Trieste. — Mr.  Balfe,  whose  opera.  La  Zingarella 
(Bohemian  Girl),  pleases  the  audience  more  at  each 
successive  representation,  has  been  engaged  by  the  im- 
presario,  Ronzani,  to  compose  two  new  operas  for  the 
autumn. 
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Bound  Volumes. — We  can  now  supply  a  limited  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  the 
year  just  expired,  as  well  as  for  the  year  preceding.  A 
good  chance  (which  will  not  long  continue)  to  secure 
complete  sets  from  the  beginning ! 

[I^="  We  have  frequent  complaints  from  some  of  our 
New  York  subscribers,  that  they  do  not  get  their  papers 
in  good  season.  The  fault  must  lie  with  theJNew  York 
post  office;  since  their  copies  are  all  regularly  mailed  to 
them  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  should  be  in  New  York 
on  Saturday  morning,  which  is  the  date  of  publication. 

Plainly  in  this  matter  of  newspaper  delivery  there  is 
a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  P.  0.  machinery.  Such 
iiTegular  receipt  of  our  Journal  by  mail  has  wearied  out 
the  patience  of  not  a  few  subscribers,  until  we  have  lost 
them. 

Worse  than  that — within  a  few  months  we  have  failed 
in  more  than  a  dozen  cases  to  receive  letters  mailed  to  us 
with  money  in  them.  We  mention  the  fact,  that  persons 
in  forwarding  their  annual  subscriptions  to  us  may  avail 
themselves  of  all  practicable  precautions;  and  also  that 
those  who  fail  to  receive  acknowledgments  of  money 
mailed  to  us,  may  give  early  information  of  such  failure. 

New  Music. 

The  ceaseless  mill  of  musical  print  and  reprint 
grows  more  and  more  productive,  grinding  out, 
amid  a  vast  deal  of  grit,  much  of  the  real  sweet, 
nutritious  grain.  Between  the  sonatas  of  Beetho- 
ven, the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  &c.,  for  which  there 
is  a  steady  and  remunerating  demand,  and  the 
vast  humdrum  Babel  of  new  polkas,  namby-pamby 
sentimental  songs,  and  flashy  variations,  there  is 
room  for  great  variety  of  good  things,  and  our 
music  market  keeps  providing  for  all  tastes. 

Oliver  Ditson  sends  us  the  third  of  his  "  Stand- 
ard Operas,"  namely  Lucrezia  Borgia,  complete, 
with  Italian  and  English  words,  in  the  same  neat 
style  of  type,  and  fanciful  illuminated  cover,  with 
his  edition  of  Norma  and  Don  Juan.  Nearly 
200  pages  of  Donizetti's  very  best  music, — and 
not  a  selection,  but  an  entire  work,  which  has 
made  the  deepest  impression  (at  least  in  this  pub- 
lic) of  all  the  Italian  operas  in  vogue — for  the 
small  price  of  two  dollars  !  The  book  is  prefaced 
with  a  short  life  of  Donizetti,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
plot,  with  some  historical  notices  of  the  subject,  of 
the  present  opera.  The  type  is  necessarily  small, 
in  order  to  compress  so  much  music  into  a  book  of 
so  convenient  a  size ;  but  it  is  clear.  The  English 
words  are  very  fiat  and  awkward ;  but  these  may 
pass  for  a  mere  gratuity  thrown  in  ;  for  we  take 
it  that  whoever  sings  such  music  will  contrive  to 
sing  the  Italian.  A  literal,  word  for  word  transla- 
tion of  the  text,  without  rhyme  or  metre,  not  to 
be  sung,  but  simply  by  way  of  interpretation, 
might  be  a  useful  feature  in  such  publications ; 
especially  where  the  English,  in  twisting  itself 
into  the  rhythmical  forms  of  the  Italian,  twists 
itself  out  of  all  correspondence  with  the  meaning. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  is  the  most  felicitously  con- 
ceived, the  most  perfect  as  a  dramatic  whole,  the 
most  abounding  in  fresh,  vigorous  and  graceful 
musical  ideas,  in  short  the  most  genial  of  all  the 
Italian  operas  since  Rossini.  Its  music  has  become 
very  familiar,  without  becoming  hacknied,  with 
our  opera  lovers.  Such  a  book,  therefore,  is  timely, 
and  would  seem  destined  to  have  a  large  sale. 

George  P.  Reed  &  Co.  have  completed  an 


eighth  series  of  their  "  Gems  of  German  Song," 
a  name  which  recurs  not  without  awakening  some 
grateful  emotions,  since  in  times  past  these 
"  Gems  "  have  been  our  first  and  almost  only  in- 
troduction to  the  German  song  Muse.  We  are 
more  exacting  as  to  what  deserves  to  be  called  a 
gem  in  this  department,  now  that  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Robert  Franz,  &c.,  are 
somewhat  known  among  us.  We  might  hesitate 
about  according  the  title  to  this  last  number,  which 
is  called  "  My  Angel,"  by  H.  Esser.  It  seems  to 
lack  decided  individuality  and  originality ;  the 
melody,  if  pleasing,  is  a  little  common-place.  Yet 
song  and  accompaniment  make  a  clear  and  grace- 
ful whole ;  it  is  welt  composed,  and  capable  of 
being  sung  with  great  effect.  The  German  words, 
embodying  a  pretty  conceit : 

Eine  Perle  nenn'  ich  mein, 
Eine  Perle  schon  und  rein,  &c., 

are  happily  translated  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Long. 

To  those  who  like  a  simple  English  song,  with 
pleasing,  expressive  melody,  sentimental  without 
running  into  platitude,  and  with  easy,  yet  musi- 
cian-like accompaniment,  we  can  mention  several 
(also  from  Reed  &  Co.)  by  F.  N.  Ckouch,  author 
of  the  popular  ballad  of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen." 
The  best  of  these,  in  its  way,  perhaps,  is  "  The 
Lily,  a  Lament,"  a  song  of  much  feeling  and 
beauty.  "  Herre  I  love  "  is  a  simple  musical  ren- 
dering of  a  quaint  little  rhymed  conceit,  also  by 
Prof  Crouch,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  English 
love  songs.  The  rhymes  are  worth  transcribing 
in  the  original  orthography : 

I  knowe  a  lyttle  hande ; 

Tys  ye  softest  yn  the  laude — 

Ande  I  feel  yts  pressure  blande, 

Whyle  I  synge ; 
Lylie  whyte,  and  restynge  nowe, 
Lyke  a  roseleafe  on  my  browe, 

Wyth  yts  wynge. 
Welle  I  I  pryze  all  handes  above — 
Thys  deare  hande  of  herre  I  love. 

I  knowe  a  lyttle  foote ; 
Very  cunnynglye  tys  putte — 
Yn  a  daynte  lyttle  boote, 

Where  yt  hydes — 
Lyke  a  shuttle  yt  ever  flyes 
Backe  and  forth  before  myne  eyes, 
Weavynge  musyque  for  myne  eyes, 

As  yt  glydes. 
Welle !  I  pryze,  all  feete  above 
Thys  deare  foote  of  herre  I  love. 

I  knowe  a  lyttle  harte; 

Yt  ys  free  from  courtlye  arte — 

Ande  I  owne  yt  every  parte, 

FoiTC  alle  tyme ! 
Ever  yt  beates  wythe  rausyque's  tone 
Ever  an  echo  of  myne  owne. 
Ever  keepynge  wythe  myne  owne 

Holye  tyme ! 
AVelle !  I  pryze,  all  hartes  above 
Thys  deare  harte  of  herre  I  love. 

Another  is  a  spirited  martial  Allegro,  to  words 
by  G.  P.  Morris,  called  "  Life  in  the  West."  An- 
other is  a  sentimental  ballad  :  "  I  feel  I'm  growing 
old,  Lizzie."  These  songs  are  certainly  among  the 
best  of  their  peculiar  type,  to  which  some  tastes 
are  very  partial. 

A  Grande  Marche  de  Concert,  for  the  piano, 
by  H.  A.  WoLLENHAUPT  (Firth,  Pond  &  Co., 
publishers,  New  York),  has  been  for  some  time 
before  us.  It  is  an  elaborate,  bravura  kind  of 
march,  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  worked  out 
to  the  length  of  nine  pages,  with  rich,  extended 
harmonies,  and  rapid  octave  passages  demanding 
strength  of  wrist.     But  we  are  happy  also  to  find 


that  it  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  mechanical  display ; 
but  really  a  march  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
grandeur,  evidently  the  work  of  a  good  musician, 
not  without  originality. 


Spolir's  "  Consecration  of  Tones." 

It  appears  by  our  report  of  "Music  Abroad"  that 
Spohr's  descriptive  symphony,  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone,  has  lately  been  performed  by  the  London, 
as  well  as  by  the  New  York,  Philharmonic.  The 
singularly  opposite  opinions  expressed  about  it 
by  the  London  critics  remind  us  of  our  New 
York  correspondent  "  Pegan's  "  relation  (m  our 
last  number)  of  the  long-suffering  patience  with 
which  he  sat  it  out.  With  his  impressions  of 
Spohr's  music  generally,  as  stated  in  that  letter, 
we  find  our  own  too  often  harmonizing.  In  spite 
of  all  its  learning,  its  elegance,  its  rich  and 
crowded  harmony,  and  its  at  first  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  modulation,  we  are  forced  to  sympathize 
with  the  charge  of  monotony  and  heaviness  so 
often  brought  against  it  by  those  who  esteem 
music  more  for  its  elTect  than  for  its  science. 
But  we  have  loved  to  except  the  Weihe  der 
Tone  from  this  charge.  Though  not  exactly  a 
symphony,  in  the  regular  sonata  form,  it  has 
always  interested  us  as  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
expressive  tone-poem,  of  the  descriptive  kind; 
so  much  so  that  we  were  moved,  some  years  since , 
to  sketch  the  following  outline  of  its  intention, 
which  was  used  in  the  Germania  programmes  : 

Argument. — I.  The  first  part  opens  with  a  slow 
minor  movement,  of  a  dull  and  broken  character, 
representing  the  dreary  silence  of  all  things  before 
the  creation  of  sound,  or  more  properly  of  Tone, 
when 

"  Lonely  lay  the  fresh  green  meadows. 
In  the  flow'ry  pride  of  Spring  ; 

Man  amid  the  voiceless  shadows. 
As  in  night,  -was  wandering. 

He  his  own  wild  impulse  followed. 
Not  the  soft  way  of  the  heart ; 

Love  no  wondrous  tones  had  hallowed 
Nature's  meanings  to  impart.'' 

Presently  the  music  brightens,  the  harmony. modu- 
lates into  a  more  hopeful  key,  and  the  whole  acquires, 
a  more  eager  and  decided  motion.  Tone  is  born  ! 
A  soft,  flowing,  fascinating  melody  (iu  the  pastoral 
key  of  F  major,  like  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony), is  commenced  by  the  violins,  and  threads  its 
way  through  the  mingled  voices  of  awakened  Nature, 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  murmur  of  brooks,  the 
songs  of  birds,  &c.  In  the  clarinets  you  hear  the 
earnest  sincopated  notes  of  the  nightingale ;  in  the 
flutes,  snatches  of  smaller  bird  melodies  ;  in  the  oboe, 
the  quick  stroke  of  the  German  Wachtel,  (translated 
"  quail,"  though  not  our  quail ; )  in  the  horns,  the 
cuckoo,  &c.  These  cheerful  sounds  give  way  for  a 
time  to  the  wilder  uproar  of  the  elements,  but  return 
to  close  the  picture  in  sunshine  and  serenity,  as  it 
began. 

II.  To  the  music  of  Nature  succeeds  the  music  of 
Humanity.  The  tones  commence  their  ministry  with 
the  infancy  of  life;  first,  we  have  the  mother's  lul- 
laby; then  the  merry  dances  of  childhood;  then 
the  lover's  serenade,  &c.  There  is  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  diff'erent  Idnds  of  measure  here — how 
like  the  changing  pulse  of  youth ! 

III.  To  the  music  of  youth  and  joy,  succeed  the 
spirit-stirring  tones  of  manly  energy  and  duty.  Un- 
happily the  poet  gives  us  only  the  inverse  form  of 
this — the  energy  displayed  in  war.  And  tliis  third 
part  of  the  Symyhony  accordingly  commences  with 
a  vigorous  march,  and  describes  the  departure  for 
battle,  the  feelings  of  those  who  remain  at  home,  the 
return  of  the  victors,  (to  the  first  melody  again)  and 
a  chorus  of  thanksgiving.    In  this  last,  one  of  the 
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old,  simple  Ambrosian  Chorals  is  carried  on  in 
unison  by  a  portion  of  the  instruments,  while  the 
others  play  round  it  in  a  figurative  accompaniment, 
echoing  and  imitating  each  other's  little  joyful 
phrases. 

IV.  The  mournful  ministry  of  tones.  It  opens 
with  another  old  Ambrosian  Choral,  commonly  sung 
at  burials  in  Germany,  here  gravely'  chanted  at  in- 
tervals by  the  violoncello,  while  the  harmonies  are 
richly  and  deeply  colored,  and  the  pauses  are  filled 
out  with  various  touching  melodies  and  motives  in 
all  the  other  instruments.  "  Consolation  in  tears," 
is  the  title  which  the  composer  gives  to  the  closing 
movement  which  succeeds  it,  like  a  soft  summer 
shower  caught  by  retiring  sunshine.  The  piece  ends 
in  the  pastoral  key  of  F. 

This  programme  we  thought  amply  borne  out 
in  the  music,  while  we  by  no  means  found  in  that 
the  never-failing  inspiration  and  exhaustless 
meaning  of  the  mighty  models  of  symphonic  art. 
Yet  to  that  length  the  critic  of  the  London 
Musical  World  goes  in  his  admiration  of  it;  we 
copy  his  description  as  an  ojpet  to  our  friend's : 

The  Pawner  of  Sound  is,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  noblest  creations  of^the  musical  art.  The 
intention  is  deep  and  metaphysical,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  that  intention  masterly  and  splendid. 

We  admit  of  no  vacuum  in  the  world  of  sound, 
and  can  see  nothing  absurd  in  describing  silence 
by  means  of  music ;  for,  after  all,  silence  is 
sound,  so  infinitely  divided  as  to  be  almost  inaudi- 
ble— we  say  almost,  for  we  defy  any  one  to  assert 
that  he  has  ever  been  enveloped  in  silence  without 
hearing,  as  it  were,  a  buzz,  as  though  sound  were 
muttering  its  orisons  ere  going  to  rest : 

"  And  Bolemn  midnight's  tingling  silenfcness," 

as  Shelley  says  beautifully.  We  therefore  state 
boldly  our  opinion  that  the  description  of  silence 
in  Spohr's  symphony,  is  highly  felicitous  and  char- 
acteristic. Of  the  allegro  in  F  major,  which  grows 
out  of  the  silent  movement,  we  know  not  well  how 
to  speak  ;  there  are  moments  when  we  could  think 
it  as  fine  as  anything  in  music,  and,  at  all  times, 
as  a  matter  of  instrumentation,  we  must  pronounce 
it  unsurpassed.  Then  its  subject — so  melodious,  so 
appropriate  to  the  infancy  of  sound — how  charm- 
ingly it  colors  the  entire  movement,  what  a  fresh- 
ness it  throws  over  it — and  then  the  restless  buzz- 
ing of  the  violins,  and  the  many-voiced  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  breezes,  and  the 
terrific  tempest,  when  nature  is  in  an  uproar,  and 
the  departure  of 

"  The  winged  storms,  chanting  their  thunder  psalm," — 

grumbling  as  they  fly,  as  who  should  say,  "Think 
not  we're  gone  forever  !"  And  the  return  of  the 
first  charming  subject,  and  the  renewed  song  of 
the  birds,  and  the  gradual  subsiding  of  the  move- 
ment into  a  reposeful  climax  1  All  this  is  as  per- 
fect as  anything  we  know — nothing  more  fresh  or 
lovely  ever  came  from  pen  of  mortal — nothing ! 
The  cradle  song  (and  here  the  metaphysical  part 
of  the  symphony  gives  way  to  the  hopes  a'nd  fears 
of  humanity)  is  a  simple  quiet  tune  that  might  lull 
any  infant  to  a  delicious  sleep.  It  is  interrupted 
by  a  merry  dance,  the  very  type  of  all  playfulness  ; 
it  is  again  interupted  by  the  serenade,  a  wailing, 
monotonous  melody  for  the  violoncello,  which  has 
a  feeling  of  darkness  and  starlight  about  it  that  we 
cannot  define.  The  continued  complaint  of  this 
melancholy  tune,  which  quietly  pursues  its  way, 
through  the  various  interruptions  of  the  dance  and 
the  lullaby,  affects  us  so  strongly  as  to  become  a 
feeling  of  pain  rather  than  pleasure  ;  and  yet  this 
is  only  from  association,  for  it  is  as  beautiful  as 
beauty's  self^this  ever-weeping  serenade.  It  must 
be  some  poor  devil,  the  constancy  of  whose  love  is 
only  equalled  by  its  hopelessness,  that  sings  it— for 
amid  all  its  loveliness  there  is  the  taint  of  woe,  and 
its  smile  is  of  moonlight  rather  than  the  sun.  But 
this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  genius  of  Spohr,  which 
delights  in  wringing  the  human  heart.  The  unex- 
pected return  to  the  cradle  song  is  ingenious  and 
happy.  The  march  is  a  triumph  of  instrumenta- 
tion— one  of  the  most  exhilarating  things  in  the 
range  of  music.  The  trio  pleases  us  less — it  is 
labored,  and  excessively  spun  out,  and  rather  mor- 
bid than  impassioned.  The  return  of  the  march, 
however,  and  the  thanksgiving  coda  redeem  the 
tiresomeness  of  this,  and  restore  us  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  music.    The  prayer  for  the  dead,  and 


the  consoling  beauty  of  the  finale  are  beyond  all 
praise.  The  only  reproach  to  this  last  movement 
is  its  brevity. 

The  Examiner,  on  the  contrary,  sends  it  adrift 
in  the  most  contemptuous  manner ;  thus : 

Spohr's  Symphony  had  thrice  before,  at  distant 
periods,  been  given  by  this  Society,  and  with  so 
little  success,  that  we  hoped  it  would  never  again 
be  roused  from  its  repose  on  the  undisturbed  shelves 
of  the  Philharmonic  library.  The  present  direc- 
tors, however,  in  their  wisdom,  or  their  weakness, 
now  caused  this  abortive  attempt  at  musical  de- 
scription to  appear  once  more  in  broad  lamplight, 
and  a  few  have  been  found  who  discover  in  so  in- 
tolerably long,  labored  and  ridiculous  a  composi- 
tion, something  to  admire  and  nothing  to  condemn. 
That  in  a  work  occupying  upwards  of  fifty  min- 
utes in  performance,  written  by  an  experienced 
and  good  musician,  there  must  appear  some  proofs 
of  ability,  we  at  once  admit ;  but  such  evidences, 
in  the  present  case,  are  "  few  and  far  between," — 
they  are  exceptive,  and  offer  no  apology  for  inepti- 
tude of  design,  no  excuse  for  an  overloaded  score, 
and  no  substitute  for  originality.  The  beautiful 
symphony  of  Beethoven  compensated  for  the 
fatigue  endured,  and  the  time  lost,  in  listening  to 
"  The  deep  silence  of  Nature  before  the  creation 
of  Sound,"  a  silence  now  described  by  musical  in- 
struments ! 


Eecogsition  Abroad. — The  London  Athenmiiin  of 
April  8th,  contains  the  following: 

A  correspondent  has  obligingly  sent  to  us  a 
number  of  programmes  of  concerts,  great  and 
small,  given  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  during  the  past 
winter.  It  appears  from  these  that  the  residence 
of  a  variety  of  German  instrumentalists  there  has 
entirely  leavened  the  taste  of  the  American 
Athens ;  and  that  there  is  a  devout  and  numerous 
public  in  Boston  for  that  classical  German  music, 
a  love  "for  which  has  only  lately  really  taken  root 
among  "  the  many  "  in  England. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  also  that  the  musical  doings  of 
Boston  have  for  some  time  past  been  pretty  regularly 
chronicled  in  the  musical  journals  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  j 
whereas  it  is  scarcely  a  year  since  New  York  was  the 
only  city  on  this  side  the  ocean  whose  musical  existence 
seemed  at  all  suspected  by  any  English,  French  or  Ger- 
man paper ;  all  their  American  musical  intelligence  being 
derived  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  EcraHl 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. — The  winds  and  rains  have  not  relaxed  their 
spite  against  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
Driven  a  second  time  from  Saturday  evening,  driven 
again  from  Thursday,  their  Benefit  Concert  is  still  wait- 
ing for  its  chance,  and  will  be  duly  announced, 

Mr.  Carl  Gartner  announces  a  concert  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  at  the  Meionaon  this  evening. 
The  selections  are  mostly  excellent,  as  may  be  seen 
below.  Mr.  Gartner  has  often  proved  in  private  soirees 
his  efficiency  in  Quartet  and  Sonata  music  for  the  violin, 
as  well  ae  in  orchestra  and  solo-playing. 

On  Monday  Jullien  commences  a  short  series  of 
farewell  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  heard  the  most  brilliant  orchestra  ever  in  America, 
must  not  neglect  this  only  opportunity. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  have  elected 
Mr.  Thojlas  Eyan  of  the  Quintette  Club,  as  the  con- 
ductor of  their  exercises  this  summer,  and  are  diligently 
rehearsing  Beethoven's  noble  Mass  in  C,  with  the  Latin 
words.  We  trust  that  ere  long  they  will  give  us  a  pub- 
lic hearing  of  the  same  with  orchestra. 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the 
entire  published  works  of  Mendelssohn,  which  have  been 
purchased  for  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association.  It  is  probably  the  only  complete  collec- 
tion of  Mendelssohn's  compositions  existing  in  this 
country. 

New  York. — Maretzefc  has  engaged  Castle  Garden 
for  the  summer  and  is  now  in  Europe  organizing  a  new 
opera  troupe. 

Philadelphia. — Alfred  Jaell  announces  a  farewell 
concert  this  week,  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe. 
We  had  thought  him  in  Mexico  with  Sontag. 


New  Orleans. — Marguerite  d'Anjou,  one  of  Meyer- 
beer's earlier  operas,  has  been  produced  several  times 
by  the  French  opera  troupe,  Borghese,  Ganibrel,  &c. 

^tib  tttintvxtntu. 


CARL    GARTNER'S     CONCERT, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  May  6th. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  D  major, Haydn. 

August  Fries,  AVdlp  Fries,  C.  Eichler,  &  Carl  Gartner. 

2.  Song:  "  Batti,  Batti," Mozart. 

Madame  Eckhardt. 

3.  Solo,  Violin  :  Eighth.  Concerto, Spohr. 

Carl  Gartner. 

4.  Grand  Sonata  in  C  minor,  for  piano  and  violin,.  .Beethoven. 

Cabl  Hadse  and  Carl  Gartner. 

Part  II. 

1.  Fantasia  on  Airs  from  Der  Freischiitz, Moeser. 

Carl  Gartner.  , 

2.  Songs  :  "  So  lasa  mich  sitzen," Gartner. 

"  Oh,  Tvereit  true  I" Eckhardt. 

Madame  Ecesardt. 

3.  Solo,  Piano, Mendelssohn. 

Carl  Haube. 

4.  Elegie,  Violin, 1  a;ir^nfi^ 

Song  :  '  Thoughts  of  Home,' J  Uirtner. 

Cabl  Gartner. 

(ET^Tickets  50  cents,  to  he  had  at  the  usual  places  and  at  the 
door. 
[C?"Doors  open  at  7K-    Concert  to  commence  at  8. 

Baker's  New  Music  Book. 

WE  HAVE  IN  PRESS, 

And  shall  publish  about  the  10th  of  May, 

A  NEW  JUVENIIiE  SOXG  BOOK:, 

By  Prof.  B.  F.  BAKER, 

entitled 

BAKER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK. 

It  will  he  a  work  of  over  200  pages,  mostly  NEW  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  SONGS,  adapted  to  the  School  Room,  and  for 
social  and  public  gatheriugs.  From  what  we  know  of  the  time 
taken,  and  the  great  care  used  in  preparing  thip  new  music 
hook,  we  doubt  not  it  will  rank  among  the  hest  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  musical  public.  In  addition  to  its  beautiful 
Poetry  and  Music,  it  will  contain  a  System  of  Elementary 
Instruction,  simple,  clear,  concise  and  yet  full,  and  so  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  as  to  insure  a  rapii  ad- 
vancement in  this  charming  science. 

Teachers  of  Music  in  Academies,  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
&c.,  are  most  respectfully  requested  to  send  for  copies  of  this 
work  for  e:xamiDation. 

JOHN   P.  JEWETT  &   CO., 

Publishers,  Boston. 
JEWETT,    PROCTOR    &    WORTHINGTON, 
Apr  29    3t  Clevelahd,  Ohio. 


CHICKERINGl    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TVCA-moTsnc::    •r:E:isa::E*Xj:Ei, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  March  11  3m. 

Oermania  !§erenade  Band* 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent, 
iil4  tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MITSIC, 

aes  WasUngton  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16. 


r 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 
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GREAT   BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  fflUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  a?sist-ance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
■world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  he  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  Tolume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIEN'CE  OF  MUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  TLorougli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Mosical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
Will  he  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Eeb.  11. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOEY  OF 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthoeized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

€n  Inhhatji  Irljnnl  InpEiiatEntontH. 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Book  for  your  use,  entitled 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

A  complete  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sabbath  Schools, 
Families,  and  Social  Gatherings. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 
Professor  of  Music  in  Charlestowu  Female  Seminary. 

We  believe  that  upon  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Music  and  Hymns  for 
Children  ever  published. 

PRICE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &o  CO., 
Apr  1    6t  Publislicx'S,  Boston. 

PlANO-rOlVTE   K«STR\!CT101S. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TBACHBR  OP  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

llefers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richaedson. 
Oct.  8. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No,  344:  IVasliiugtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND  DEALEB  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*#•    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 
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In  all  its  various  branclies, 

UEATLT   ABTD    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDW^ARD    L.    BALCH, 

©fllu'  Souinal  of  piusU,  No.  21  S^ool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  ofBce. 

[L?"  MUSIC    prepared  for    Stereotyping. 


GEMS  FROM  THE  GREAT  MASTERS. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Op.  2    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  E  minor, 75 

"  2       "             "        "    2,  A, 75 

"  2        "              "        "    3,C, 1,00 

"  7    Grand  Sonata,  E  flat, 1,00 

"  10    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  Cminor, 50 

"  10       "             "        "    2,  F, 50 

«  10        "             "        "    S,D, 75 

"  13    Sonata  Pathetique,  C  minor, 75 

"  14    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  B, 50 

"  14        "        "          "    2,  G, 50 

"  22    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,00 

"  26    Grand  Sonata,  A  flat, 75 

«  27    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  C  sharp  minor, 50 

"  27       "       "         "    2,  E  flat, 60 

"  28    Sonata  Pastoral,  D, 75 

"  31    Three  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G, 75 

"  31        "            "          "    2,  D  minor, 75 

"  31        "           "         "    3,  E  flat 1,00 

"  49    Two  Sonatas,  No.  1,  G  minor 38 

"  49      "          "         "     2,  G, 38 

"  53    Grand  Sonata,  C 1,00 

"  64    Sonata,  J, 60 

"  57    Sonata  Appass.,  E  minor, 1,00 

"  78    Sonata.  F  sharp, - 50 

"  79    Sonatina,  G 60 

"  81  Sonata  Charact.,  Les  Adieux,  L'Absence,  et  la 

Ketour,  E  flat, 75 

"  90    Sonata,  E  minor, 75 

"  100    Sonata,  A, 75 

"  106    Grand  Sonata,  B, 1,25 

"  109    Grand  Sonata,  E, 1,00 

"  110    Sonata,  A, 1,00 

"  111    Sonata,  C, 1,00 

"  92    Seventh  Symphony,  A, 1,25 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Sii  Songs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Kondo  Capricciosa, .' 60 

The  Temperaments,  seven  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  sis  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Kusse 60 

Keminiscences  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 60 

Romances  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz : — 

No.  1,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  La  FiUe  du  Pecheur, 25 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : —  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani  de  Bellini. 
"    2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergol^se. 
"    3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 
"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  Duo  des 

Noces  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 
*•    6.  Perch6  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Rossini. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Prdjer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1,25 

Tiola,  Melodic, 25 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskingfon  St. 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Ilandel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

iiltf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Ctiambers,  Wo.  3  Winter  Street,  Bostou. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO -FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  -warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  ■will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  ATJD  GUITAHS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  vifit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it^oes  not  suit. 

2J=-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . .  .Agents  for.  . , . 
Lighte,  Newton  &u  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &o  Baldwin's  Melodeona. 

Feb  19    6m 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pratt. 

George  P.  Keed  &»  Co.,  PuWisliers, 

dot  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  9f30  to  ©60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  KEED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Jlusical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  Si.^  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Grat'b  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

'•.References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  ^.'jft.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pdnchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  PEAEb'st^^  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.   0T3LIBICHEFF. 

The  annals  of  the  race  testify,  that  Music  was 
already  known  and  practised  before  the  flood ;  on 
the  Other  hand,  the  annals  of  Music  itself  show, 
that  it  dates  only  from  yesterday  and  scarcely 
counts  four  centuries  of  existence.  This  high 
antiquity  and  this  extraordinary  youth  are  easily 
reconciled,  if  we  make  a  distinction,  which  the 
historians  appear  to  have  too  much  neglected ;  a 


distinction  which  explains  many  obscure  and  even 
inexplicable  things  in  the  texts  of  these  historians. 
There  is  a  Music  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  a 
music  in  the  state  of  Art;  the  one,  as  old  as  the 
world,  is  as  natural  to  man  as  speech  ;  the  other 
men  sought  long  before  they  found  it.  What  was 
called  the  history  of  Music  by  the  people  of  an- 
tiquity or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  nothing  but  a 
more  or  less  conjectural  assertion ;  indeed  we  may 
assume  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  all  attempts  to 
find  such  actual  history  before  the  revival  of 
music  under  the  auspices  and  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe. 

Music  in  the  state  of  nature  and  Music  in  the 
state  of  Art  differ  not  at  all  from  one  another  in 
their  elementary  principle.  Both  spring  from  the 
feeling  of  a  natural  law,  which  is  the  harmonic 
Trichord  or  Perfect  Chord,  and  [which  presents 
itself  in  the  double  form  of  a  succession  and  of  a 
simultaneous  combination  of  tones :  that  is  to 
say,  of  Melody  and  of  Harmony.  The  intervals* 
heard  at  the  same  time  are  Harmony ;  but  hear 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  you  have  Melody. 
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Thus  we  see,  that  the  Melody  originally  is 
nothing  but  a  chord  resolved  into  its  elements,  and 
that  the  chord  is  a  snatch  of  Melody  blended  into 
one  compound  sound.  Melody  represents  the 
form,  Harmony  the  substance.  Every  melody, 
that  did  not  spring  out  of  an  accord,  and  that 
could  not  be  joined  to  some  sort  of  a  bass,  would 
utterly  conflict  with  the  claims  of  hearing;  it 
would  have  no  kindred  harmony  with  any  emotion 
of  the  soul ;  it  would  correspond  to  no  feeling,  to 
no  thought  musically  expressible,  and  therefore 
would  be  no  melody.  Accordingly  the  most  re- 
fined Aria,  as  well  as  the  most  barbaric  national 
songs,  have  their  origin  in  the  Chord.  At  all 
events,  I  have  found  no  exception  to  this,  either 
in  the  examples  of  Chinese  and  Canadian  music 
found  in  J.  J.  Rousseau's  dictionary,  or  in  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  songs,  which  I  have  heard 
sung  by  natives.  On  the  contrary,  the  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Canadian  savages  would  conform  to 
the  principles  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
relations  of  Harmony,  were  they  reduced  to  strict 
notation.     A  child  would  find  the  bass  to  them. 

*  We  retain  the  term  intervals  in  this  and  similar  cases,  be- 
cause we  find  it  in  the  origin.al ;  although  it  is  not  a  strict  use 
of  language  which  confounds  the  distances  between  tones  with 
the  tones  themselves. — Note  of  the  Translator. 


We  will  not  speak  here  of  the  systems  of  Ra- 
meau  and  of  Nardini.  The  physico-mathemati- 
cal  question  concerns  us  not.  The  main  thing  is 
to  know,  that  the  union  of  the  three  tones,  which 
compose  the  perfect  major  Chord,  has  its  type  in 
nature,  and  that  the  law  gradually  guessed  or  dis- 
covered by  the  instinct  of  the  composers,  acquired 
the  unimpeachable  validity  of  law,  some  centu- 
ries later,  by  the  discovery  of  the  phenomenon, 
called  the  generation  of  the  harmonics.  But  even 
if  this  phenomenon  were  yet  to  be  discovered, 
this  musical  truth,  however  doubtful  it  might  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  would  still  remain 
a  settled  thing  for  the  musicians ;  for  the  proofs  in 
Art  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Science. 
Our  proof  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  all  in  Music 
springs  out  of  the  Accord,  since  all  may  be  re- 
duced back  to  this,  from  the  song  of  the  savage, 
to  the  ZauherfiSle  overture  inclusive. 

In  thus  tracing  the  musical  instinct  of  humanity 
to  the  consciousness  of  a  secret  law  of  nature,  I 
have  not  forgotten,  that  nature  only  yields  the 
Major  harmony,  and  that  it  is  the  Minor  that  pre- 
dominates in  the  aboriginal  melodies.  But  we 
should  not  forget  also  that,  in  our  human  state 
of  imperfection,  the  physical  laws  of  the  creation 
cannot  always  be  conformed  with  absolute  preci- 
sion to  the  material  necessities  of  the  race.  And 
so  the  law  of  harmony  either  never  was,  or  has 
at  some  time  ceased  to,  be  in  perfect  unison  with 
all  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  It  had  to  be  divided 
to  render  it  complete.  Beside  the  Major  Trichord 
there  stood  another,  apparently  the  same  in  form 
and  intervals  ;  but  the  Third  was  tuned  down  half 
a  tone,  and  by  this  fruitful  modification,  the  arche- 
type whereof  lay  in  another  nature  than  that  of 
the  human  heart.  Music  could  be  brought  into 
unison  with  all  the  conditions  of  existence  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  By  this  means  it  was  one  day  to 
find  expression  for  all  the  passions,  all  the  suffering, 
by  which  we  feel  that  we  exist ;  even  as  it  was 
destined  to  become  the  comforter,  in  making  itself 
the  most  faithful  echo,  of  the  soul. 

I  have  told  what  the  music  of  Nature  and  that  of 
Art  possess  in  common ;  we  must  now  also  inves- 
tigate the  distinctive  properties  which  each  has 
by  itself  and  must  have  always.  The  natural 
musician  has  only  a  vague  feeling  of  the  law  of 
harmony,  which  sufiices  him  for  the  delivery  of 
his  song  in  the  form  of  a  broken  Chord,  but  which 
gives  him  no  knowledge  of  the  Chord  itself.  He 
can  keep  in  the  Key  and  use  it  according  to  the 
combinations  of  the  correct  scale,  without  ever 
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knowing  this  entirely.  The  distinctive  notes,  the 
Sevenths,  are  almost  always  wanting  to  him.  In 
the  very  small  number  of  modulations,  in  which 
his  ear  helps  him  out,  he  limits  himself  to  the 
tones  that  lie  nearest  in  respect  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  sounded.  Thus  for  example 
the  Russian  songs,  (some  of  which  may  properly 
be  reckoned  among  primitive  music,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  simplicity,  as  on 
account  of  their  plainly  very  ancient  text,)  pro 
ceed  very  frequently  from  the  Major  into  the 
relative  Minor  Key  (from  C  to  A),  or  from  the 
Minor  into  the  Minor  Chord  of  the  Fifth  (from 
A  to  E),  and  the  reverse.  When  the  melody 
moves  in  that  way  between  three  or  four  full 
chords,  without  the  mediation  of  the  Seventh,  it 
must  necessarily  sound  undetermined,  meagre  and 
monotonous,  pleasing  as  its  expression  may  seem, 
especially  to  natives. 

In  music  in  the  state  of  nature,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental execution,  in  proportion  to  the  mechan- 
ical progress  it  has  made  and  the  greater  or  less 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  learning  it,  may  in 
and  for  itself  constitute  an  art ;  but  this  art  has 
not  anything  in  common  with  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  which  has  no  actual  existence,  if  it  be  not 
founded  on  a  positive  knowledge  and  a  cultivated 
feeling  of  Harmony. 

The  first  step  towards  composition  was  made 
the  moment  when  musicians  began  to  fit  together 
intervals  in  the  harmonic  form.  But  from  that 
point  to  the  beginnings  of  the  true  Art  there  was 
still,  as  we  shall  see,  a  long  distance.  The  Chord 
remained  the  starting-point  of  musical  science, 
its  guide  through  all  the  dreary  labyrinth  of  theory, 
the  sure  measure  of  its  progress,  and  the  goal  of 
its  technical  development.  The  principle  once 
found,  there  only  needed  to  deduce  from  it  the 
gradual  results  and  applications ;  to  subject  the 
ear's  suggestions  to  an  ever  more  extended  com- 
mentary ;  to  compose  new  chords  according  to 
the  given  relations  of  the  Trichord,  and  to  fix  the 
diatonic  scale.  Every  such  discovery  enriched 
Harmony,  as  it  then  was ;  and  since  among  the 
principal  or  natural  chords  there  is  not  one, 
which,  when  developed,  was  not  transformed  into 
a  member  of  a  melodic  phrase,  these  very  dis- 
coveries prepared  for  the  future  just  so  many  new 
forms  and  expressions;  whence  it  follows,  that 
perfected  melody,  or  melody  in  the  state  of  Art, 
was  and  could  have  been  only  the  result  of  the 
perfected  knowledge  of  accords.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Music  is  but  the  verification  of  this  truth. 

Another  truth,  which  holds  as  well  in  theory  as 
in  practice,  is,  that  every  other  way  to  music  as 
an  Art  fails  to  conduct  us  to  the  goal,  and  that 
every  system  of  music,  which  rests  upon  another 
basis  than  the  Chord,  is  not  the  Art.  Nay,  such 
a  system  would  necessarily  give  results,  that  have 
no  place  amid  the  phenomena  of  natural  music, 
which  even  in  its  rudest  inspirations  is  led  by  an 
instinct  of  the  law  of  Harmony,  and  of  which 
true  Art  is  only  the  fulfilment,  by  no  means  the 
denial.  Musical  antiquity,  represented  by  the 
Greeks,  went  astray  upon  these  false  systematic 
paths ;  so  also  did  the  Middle  Age. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  last  century 
was  the  earnest  controversy  that  was  waged  about 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  music,  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  known  and  the  unknown.  Two  things 
are  here  to  be  remarked.  In  the  first  place,  the 
two  men  most  familiar  with  this,  Burney  and 


Forkel,  who  had  sacrificed  or  rather  wasted 
many  years  of  their  lives  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  Greek  music,  confess  that  they  did  not  pre- 
cisely know  what  the  Greek  music  was.  In  the 
second  place,  (and  this  is  the  most  note- worthy), 
the  advocates  of  the  ancient  and  the  advocates  of 
the  modern,  even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle, 
both  agreed,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge 
of  Harmony,  so  obvious  was  this  fact  to  every 
one.  This  alone  should  decide  the  question. — 
If  the  Greeks  did  not  know  Harmony,  what 
did  they  know  of  Music  ?  If  they  did  not 
know  Harmony,  then  they  had  no  Melody,  or  at 
least  they  could  have  had  no  more  of  it  than 
musicians  in  the  state  of  nature.  ,  But  they  did 
have  a  peculiar  system,  that  was  much  more 
learned  and  more  complicated  than  our  own.  So 
much  the  worse  for  them  ;  for  then  they  must 
have  remained  beneath  the  state  of  nature,  which 
I  hold  to  be  quite  probable,  and  which  indeed  was 
certainly  the  fact,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  translation  mto  notes,  which  the 
historians  have  given  us,  of  some  fragments  of 
Greek  music  that  have  come  down  to  our  time.  I 
cannot  guaranty  the  accuracy  of  the  deciphering ; 
but  can  anybody  comprehend  how  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  this  music,  J.  J.  Kousseau, 
could  have  placed  the  musical  text  of  a  hymn  to 
Nemesis  and  an  Ode  of  Pindar,  deciphered  in 
this  way,  by  the  side  of  a  Canadian  song,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  convince  the  ears  of  all  the  world  of 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  Iroquois  composer 
to  those  of  Athens  or  of  Corinth  ?  We  can  more 
easily  comprehend  the  error  of  the  learned  philolo- 
gists and  archeologists,  who  were  no  musicians 
like  J.  J.  Rousseau.  These  had  to  declare  them- 
selves for  the  Greek  music,  first  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause it  was  Greek ;  secondly,  because  they  had 
never  heard  it ;  thirdly  and  finally,  because,  as  Vol- 
taire maintains,  it  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
deaf  to  judge  about  music,  and  here  the  ignorance 
outweighs  the  deafness.  But  let  us  be  fair.  How 
could  the  Hellenists,  for  whom  genuine  music 
perhaps  were  the  most  disagreeable,  possibly  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  rich  Greek  nomenclature,  and 
of  the  weighty  lexicography  and  enormous  theo- 
retic complication,  which  took  the  place  of  musical 
Art  with  the  most  civilized  people  of  antiquity  ? 
A  doctrine  of  signs  or  method  of  notation,  which 
embraced  more  than  1500  signs ;  a  division  of 
scales  or  modes  according  to  provinces,  so  that 
thei-e  were  almost  as  many  essentially  distinct 
systems  of  music,  as  there  were  territorial  desig- 
nations in  the  Hellenic  confederation  ;  the  division 
of  scales  into  conjunct  and  disjunct  tetrachords, 
into  fixed  and  moveable  intervals,  on  which  de- 
pended the  alternation  between  the  three  genera, 
the  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmonic ;  then  the 
marking  of  every  note  of  the  Great  System 
(which  to-day  appears  small  enough)  with  a  par- 
ticular and  euphonious  name,  as  Paranete  hyper- 
boleon,  Irite  synnemenon,  Lychanos  hypaton, 
Proslanibenomenos  !  How  finely  that  sounds,  and 
what  a  poor  figure  our  modern  C,  our  D  and  our 
G  play  by  the  side  of  that ! 

In  all  this  a  musician  can  find  nothing  but  arbi- 
trary, artificial  laws  in  place  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
What  sort  of  Music  can  that  be  called,  which 
changes  its  scale  with  every  change  of  place ; 
which  progresses  by  Fourths  (in  the  Enharmonic 
genus) ;  which  has  scarcely  any  other  Melody 
than  the  modulations  of  the  voice  in  speaking  set 
in  notes,  and  no  other  rhythm  than  the  long  and 


short  syllables  of  the  poetic  metre; — a  Music, 
which  abhors  all  progress ;  which  allows  the  addi- 
tion of  no  more  strings  to  the  lyre,  even  when  the 
player  recognizes  the  necessity  of  more  ;  which 
believes  the  public  morals  interested  in  maintaining 
the  impediments  erected  by  its  principles,  which 
bear  only  the  stamp  of  a  dogmatic,  that  is  to  say 
an  utterly  false  science  V  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  ancients  saw  in  music  rather  a 
national  and  political,  than  a  natural  institution,  a 
universal  language,  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  strictly  grounded  in  itself,  and 
which  rejects  every  tradition  outside  of  its  own 
laws.  Since  the  Greek  music  found  itself  neither 
in  the  state  of  nature  nor  in  the  state  of  Art,  it 
necessarily  perished  with  the  special  conditions  of 
its  existence,  which  were  created  for  it  by  the 
national  prejudices  and  by  the  prosody  of  the 
national  language. 

But  how  are  the  wonderful  efiects  of  this  music 
to  be  explained  ?  Let  us  leave  miracles,  which 
one  can  only  accept  when  faith  compels  him  ;  let 
us  pass  by  Thaletas  of  Crete,  who  by  his  lyre 
delivered  the  Lacedemonians  from  the  plague ; 
also  the  flute  as  a  remedy  against  the  rheumatism  ; 
nor  will  we  inquire  whether  the  slaves,  whom  they 
allowed  to  hear  Greek  music  while  they  under- 
went the  bastinado,  felt  the  pain  essentially  miti- 
gated by  this  philanthropic  attention  of  their 
masters ;  on  the  contrary,  let  us  admit  that  the 
old  music  could  produce  visible  effects,  which 
equalled  and  probably  surpassed  those  of  the 
musical  Art  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  only 
question  is,  in  what  way  this  took  place. 

Forkel  justly  remarks  that  Rhythm  was  every 
thing  in  the  ancient  music.  It  must  have  been 
so.  Since  it  had  no  harmony,  and  consequently 
too  no  melody,  in  the  special  sense  which  we  at- 
tach to  this  word,  there  remained  only  rhythm, 
this  third  element  of  music,  to  occupy  the  place 
of  both  the  others.  History  proves  the  rest.  It 
shows  us  clearly  and  distinctly  on  this  point,  that 
the  Greek  chapel-masters  beat  the  time  with  iron- 
skod  soles,  while  on  the  stage  they  gave  it  out 
with  pebble  stones  or  oyster-shells  in  both  hands, 
and  the  orchestra  marked  the  divisions  steadily 
with  clappers  and  with  cymbals.  To  that  was 
the  musical  gratification  of  the  Greeks  limited. 
And  could  that  content  these  passionate  lovers  of 
music  ?  Yes,  because  it  was  only  a  means  of 
heightening  their  enjoyment;  because  the  maj- 
esty of  their  euphonious  speech  supplied  the  place 
of  melody  and  harmony  ;  because  their  musical 
rhythm,  constantly  measured  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  being  blended  with  the  poetic  rhythm, 
lent  more  power  and  expression  to  the  declama- 
tion, more  accuracy  and  fire  to  the  action  of  their 
players,  and  more  clearness  to  the  thought  of  the 
poet.  More  than  this  they  did  not  ask  of  it. 
Such  a  rhythm  was,  precisely  by  its  servicea- 
bleness  and  by  its  nullity,  the  customary  and 
necessary  heightener  of  the  enjoyment,  on  which 
the  Greeks  most  piqued  themselves,  who  spoke 
the  most  beautiful  language  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
alted the  poets  to  the  rank  of  Gods.  Blending 
thus  the  impressions  of  poetry  with  those  of 
music,  they  ascribed  such  extraordinary  eflfects 
to  the  latter  for  the  very  reason  that  it  in  reality 
had  no  existence.  They  heard  a  sort  of  recita- 
tive, the  Melopoeia,  which  lent  all  possible  relief 
to  the  declamation  and  the  cadence  of  the  verses ; 
they  were  enchanted  by  this  poetic  harmony ; 
they  were  physically  moved  by  the  noise  of  the 
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instruments  and  the  yet  noisier  beating  of  the 
time ;  and  this  commingling  of  sensations  was 
called  music,  and  this  music  possessed  an  infallible 
means  of  giving  extraordinary  pleasure,  and  of 
reaching  the  remotest  listener.  The  real  music  of 
the  Greeks  consisted  in  their  language. 

In  our  days  we  shall  no  longer  find  that  com- 
plete solution  of  the  elements  of  music  in  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry,  in  which  some  writers  saw  the 
triumph  of  both  arts  united,  but  which  was 
nothing  in  reality  but  the  entire  absence  of  our 
art.  Yet  even  at  this  day  Rhythm,  which  was 
the  soul  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  is  the  chief 
enjoyment  with  a  multitude  of  men.  One,  who 
understands  nothing  of  Melody  and  Harmony, 
who  is  put  to  sleep  by  music,  the  quicker  the 
better  the  music  is,  will  wake  up  in  an  instant 
and  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  rhythm 
of  a  dance  or  march.  The  only  enjoyment  of 
which  a  great  many  respectable  people  are  capa- 
ble, in  a  concert  or  an  opera,  consists  in  feeling 
and  beating  the  time, — a  pleasure  of  which  they 
frequently  are  robbed  by  more  artistic  music. 
For  with  refined  harmony  and  melody  the 
Rhythm  ceased  to  rule  alone  and  continually; 
instead  of  working  only  on  the  nerves,  the  music 
would  address  the  soul,  the  imagination,  nay  the 
spiritual  nature,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
words,  which  it  has  learned  to  dispense  with,  as 
words  could  very  well  dispense  with  it.  Music 
in  a  manner  disembodied  itself  and  thereby  lost, 
as  was  quite  natural,  its  real  influence  on  the 
masses  and  its  visible  power  over  the  individuals 
best  fitted  to  understand  it.  Its  real  influence,  I 
say,  because  the  noblest  and  sublimest  styles  in 
musical  art  are  much  more  difficult  to  understand, 
than  the  effects,  which  only  bring  on  an  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves ;  its  real  influence,  even  upon 
those  who  understand  it,  because  impressions, 
which  excite  the  senses  strongly,  always  manifest 
themselves  outwardly  with  more  energy  than  the 
inward  and  composite  emotions,  wherein  sensual 
gratification,  the  joys  of  the  heart  and  the  pure 
pleasures  of  the  mind  take  part  at  once.  Among 
ten  thousand  sincere  worshippers  of  Strauss  you 
will  scarcely  find  one  sincere  worshipper  of 
Bach ;  and  we  need  no  assurance  that  the  famous 
wallz-king  of  Vienna  electrifies  his  public  in 
quite  another  way  from  what  the  venerable  Leip- 
sic  organist  ever  could  do,  even  though  he  played 
before  the  conservatory  assembled  in  plena.  Nay, 
even  if  we  descend  a  great  deal  lower,  to  the 
wandering  troops  of  strolling  minstrels  and  of 
gipsies,  we  shall  see  these  reaping  many  a  time 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  such  as  almost  never  fall  to 
the  lot  of  an  oratorio  of  Haydn,  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  or  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  and  con- 
sequently I  believe  I  do  not  hazard  very  much  in 
saying:  that  frequently  the  more  the  music  is 
improved  and  elevated,  the  more  it  loses  in  im- 
mediate and  actual  effect.  There  would  be  less 
contention  in  our  musical  world,  would  people 
only  bear  this  truth  continually  in  mind. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Sebastian  Bach.— When  at  Leipsic  I  en- 
tered a  hairdresser's  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
shaved.  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  inner  parlor 
a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  J.  S.  Bach,  above 
which  was  placed  a  faded  wreath  of  laurel.  On 
my  questioning  the  barber,  he  replied  that  his 
grandfather  had  had  the  honor  of  attending  him 
(Bach)  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in 
his  professional  capacity,  who  was  an  object  of 
religious  veneration  in  the  family.     He  added  that 


the  last  wig  worn  by  the  great  composer  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  his  grandfather,  who 
had  bequeathed  it  to  his  father,  who  in  his  turn 
left  it  to  him.  His  only  regret  was  that  he  had  no 
heir  that  he  could  leave  it  to ;  but,  although  he 
was  poor,  he  was  determined  not  to  part  with  it 
during  his  life.  I  must  admit  that  I  felt  a  great 
desire  to  possess  myself  of  this  relique.  I  ex- 
pressed my  profound  respect  for  Bach  and  his 
works,  and  then  ventured  to  propose  to  purchase 
it.  My  offers  were  at  first  firmly  refused,  and  I 
advanced  in  my  biddings  from  twenty,  thirty,  to 
forty  thalers,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to 
sell.  When  I  advanced  the  price  to  sixty  thalers, 
the  barber's  wife  said  quickly  to  him  that,  as  they 
were  circumstanced,  it  would  be  folly  to  refuse 
such  a  sum,  and  the  relique  would  be  placed  in  the 
possession  of  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  music 
as  I  appeared  to  be,  and  taken  care  of  and  respect- 
ed as  it  ought.  The  husband,  vanquished  by  the 
powerful  rhetoric  of  his  better  half,  could  not 
reply,  but,  shedding  tears,  he  fetched  the  wig 
whilst  I  counted  out  the  money.  I  quickly  left 
the  shop,  for,  if  I  had  remained  an  instant  longer, 
I  should  have  left  with  the  poor  harber  both  the 
wig  and  the  sixty  thalers." — Edward  Feds. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Piano-forte 
and  of  Pianists. 

(Continued  from  p.  36  ) 

By  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  the  defects 
of  the  harpsichord,  of  which  the  principal  consists 
in  the  deadness  of  its  tone,  and  in  its  assimilation 
to  stringed  instruments  sounded  by  the  fingers, 
such  as  the  cistrum,  mandolin,  &c.;  these  defects, 
I  say,  struck  three  manufacturers  of  instruments 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  within  a  few 
years'  distance  of  each  other  that  these  three 
inventors,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  Parisian,  the 
other  a  German,  and  the  third  an  Italian,  offered 
to  the  public  the  fruit  of  their  researches.  Ma- 
rius,  the  French  manufacturer,  appears  to  have 
the  advantage  over  his  competitors  in  point  of 
priority,  for  his  instruments  were  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
in  the  month  of  February,  1716,  while  Christian 
Amadeus  Schroter,  organist  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Nordhausen,  to  whom  the  the  invention  of  the 
piano-forte  is  commonly  attributed,  did  not  com- 
plete his  instrument  till  1717;  while  Bartolomeo 
Cristofori  of  Padua,  who  passes  in  Italy  for  the 
inventor  of  the  same,  did  not  render  his  discovery 
public  till  1718. 

In  the  "  Recueil  des  instruments  et  machines  ap- 
prouve  par  I'Acade'mie  des  Sciences,"  published 
by  this  learned  society,  in  1716,  we  find,  under 
ISTos.  172,  173,  and  174,  engraved  plans  of  Ma- 
rius'  three  clavecins  a  maillels,  with  a  description 
of  the  instruments.  This  manufacturer  had  al- 
ready been  known  to  the  public,  in  1700,  by  his 
harpsichords  in  three  pieces,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  able  to  shut  into  each  other,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travelling.  In  the  instruments  in 
question,  he  evinced  great  invention  and  abiUty  ; 
for  his  work  presented  a  triple  instrument,  one  in 
the  form  of  the  common  harpsichord,  the  other 
with  a  mechanical  contrivance  above  the  strings, 
and  the  third  vertical.  The  first  differed  from 
the  clavichord  only  in  this,  that  each  tone  of  the 
instrument  was  furnished  with  three  strings,  and 
that  the  hammers,  the  weight  of  which  restored 
the  key  to  its  position,  after  the  string  had  been 
struck,  were  faced  with  leather,  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  the  tone.  As  for  the  rest,  the  ham- 
mer, which  stood  perpendicularly  upon  the  key, 
was  carried  directly  to  the  string  by  the  key 
itself,  without  any  intermediary  aid,  and  without 
any  escape  movement.  In  the  second  harpsi- 
chord, he  approached  still  nearer  to  the  desired 
result,  by  arranging  the  hammers  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  swung  in  a  kind  of  stirrup.  In 
this  manner  they  were  independent  of  the  keys, 
which,  meeting  them  in  their  course,  impelled 
them  against  the  string.  By  this  method,  the 
hammer  fell  after  striking  the  string,  even  though 
the  performer  kept  his  finger  upon  the  key.  By 
different  combinations,  Marius  had  rendered  his 
mechanism  fit  to  be  placed  either  above  or  below 
the   strings.     Finally,   his    third    harpsichor-d   a 


maillet  was  a  vertical  one,  in  which  the  key  im- 
pelled a  rod  furnished  with  the  hammer,  directly 
upon  the  string. 

These  inventions  met  with  no  success  in  France, 
where  custom  is  often  seen  opposed  to  the  success 
of  what  is  new.  Schroter  was  more  successful ; 
a  few  years  after  he  had  produced  his  piano-forte, 
Silbermann  gave  it  a  finishing  hand,  and  brought 
it  into  vogue.  Johann  Andre  Stein  of  Augs- 
burg constructed  a  great  number  of  these  instru- 
ments, whose  fine  volume  of  silvery  and  brilliant 
tone  was  much  admired.  As  to  the  piano-forte 
of  Cristofori,  its  merit  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  for  the 
harpsichord  continued  to  be  in  use,  as  well  in 
Italy  as  in  France. 

I  stated  in  the  preceding  article  who  were  the 
inventors  of  the  clavecin  a  marteaux,  to  which 
was  afterwards  given  the  name  of  forte-piano,  a 
term  expressive  of  the  capability  possessed  by 
this  instrument  of  expressing  the  gradations  of 
power  and  sweetness  of  tone — a  faculty  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  harpsichord  did  not  possess. 
I  observed  that  this  important  discovery  was,  at 
first,  coldly  received  by  the  public;  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  instrument  were  not  under- 
stood, and  the  keys  required  a  greater  degree  of 
delicacy  of  treatment  than  those  of  the  harpsi- 
chord ;  in  a  word,  it  became  necessary  for  musi- 
cians and  amateurs  to  change  their  style  of  play- 
ing, a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  retard 
the  success  of  the  piano-forte.  France,  which  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  priority  of  invention,  was 
one  of  the  last  among  the  musical  nations  to 
adopt  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  history  of  the 
sciences  and  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanical,  in 
this  country,  affords  several  instances  of  the  same 
kind  of  indifference.  The  labors  of  Schroter 
were  better  appreciated  by  the  Germans,  and  in 
giving  a  finishing  hand  to  the  result  of  his  dis- 
coveries, Silbermann  rendered  them  popular. 
Not  that  either  this  artist,  or  his  imitator,  Spatt, 
were  guided  by  principles  in  the  fabrication  of 
their  instruments ;  on  the  contrary,  different  pre- 
judices, which  in  our  day  would  be  considered  aa 
ridiculous,  formed  a  part  of  their  theory.  Stein, 
of  Augsburg,  though  possessed  of  great  ability  in 
certain  respects,  was  far  from  possessing  the  true 
principles  for  the  construction  of  the  piano-forte. 
We  learn  from  Mozart's  letters  what  was  the 
process  employed  by  this  artist  for  giving  solidity 
to  his  sounding  boards;  the  particulars  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  attention  : — "  when 
he  has  completed  a  sounding  board,  he  exposes  it 
to  the  air,  rain,  sun,  snow,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  may  split ; 
then,  by  means  of  slips  firmly  glued  in,  he  closes 
the  crevices.  AVhen  a  sounding  board  has  been 
thus  prepared,  it  may  be  regarded  as  safe  against 
all  accidents."  There  is  a  wide  distance,  it  is 
true,  between  this  method  and  M.  Savart's  theory 
respecting  the  continuity  of  undulations  of  sound ; 
but  it  is  with  the  construction  of  the  piano-forte 
as  with  every  thing  else — men  begin  by  feeling 
their  way,  and  by  making  numberless  mistakes 
before  they  arrive  at  fixed  principles. 

The  mechanism  of  the  key  was  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  perfect  than  the  construction  of 
the  sounding  board ;  for  it  consisted  merely  of  a 
pilote  attached  vertically  to  the  key,  which  im- 
pelled against  the  string  a  short  and  light  ham- 
mer, suspended  by  a  leather  hinge,  and  guided 
by  a  thin  shank  which  passed  through  its  centre. 
Stein  discovered  a  better  process,  when  he  de- 
vised the  simple  escapement,  which  still  retains 
its  name  of  German  mechanism,  and  is  still  em- 
ployed in  the  greater  part  of  piano-fortes  fabri- 
cated at  Vienna.  In  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  has  the  two-fold  advantage  of  great  light- 
ness and  little  expense,  the  hammer  falls  the  mo- 
ment the  pilote  of  the  key  has  described  its  ellip- 
tical curve,  and  allows  the^  strings  to  vibrate  at 
liberty,  though  the  finger  still  remain  on  the  key. 
Considering  the  fineness  of  the  strings  used  in 
the  first  piano-forte,  this  piece  of  mechanism  was 
not  only  sufficient,  but  the  very  best  that  could 
be  devised. 

From  Germany,  the  piano-forte  passed  over 
into  England,  and  there  received  some  partial 
improvements.    Zumpf,  a  German  manufacturer, 
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established  in  London,  gave  a  higher  finish  to 
several  details  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  his  piano- 
fortes enjoyed,  that  they  were  in  requisition 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  At  this  period, 
the  best  of  the  kind  had  a  compass  of  only  five 
octaves,  were  mounted  only  with  double  strings, 
and.  instead  of  pedals,  were  furnished  with  two 
iron  springs  ornamented  with  copper  knobs,  in 
the  part  of  the  chest  nearest  to  the  bass,  to  raise 
the  dampers,  or  imitate,  well  or  ill,  the  manner  of 
the  harp.  In  order  to  move  these  springs,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  player  should  use  his  left  hand, 
and  consequently  he  was  obliged,  for  a  moment, 
to  quit  the  key-board.  At  a  later  period,  these 
springs  were  made  to  act  by  means  of  knobs 
placed  against  the  knees. 

In  1740,  Silbermann  and  Spatt  had  already 
spread  a  considerable  number  of  their  piano- 
fortes through  Germany,  and  players  eagerly 
adopted  these  instruments,  which  enabled  them 
to  give  to  their  execution  more  delicacy  and  light- 
ness than  they  could  obtain  on  the  harpsichord. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  one  of  the  first  artists 
who  played  the  piano-forte,  and  brought  it  into 
vogue  ;  but  it  was  his  son,  Carl  Philip  Emmanuel, 
who  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  the 
instrument,  by  his  elegant  and  graceful  style  of 
touch,  as  well  as  by  his  delightful  composition. 
The  sonatas,  concertos,  and  fantasias  published 
by  this  excellent  musician,  do  not  abound  in  any- 
very  great  difficulties.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
part  of  modern  pianists  would  consider  the  va- 
rious ornamental  and  other  passages  of  these 
compositions  as  mere  child's  play  ;  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  essential  object  of  the  art  is  better 
felt  than  in  that  multitude  of  notes  with  which 
modern  piano-forte  music  is  overloaded.  As  for 
the  rest,  it  can  well  be  conceived  that  the  first 
piano-forte  school  did  not  regard  the  surmounting 
of  difficulties  as  the  ultimate  object  of  music,  and 
that  the  gradual  march  of  showy  and  elaborate 
execution  is  the  result  of  the  necessity  felt  by  the 
artist  of  distinguishing  himself  in  proportion  as 
ability  becomes  greater. 

Carl  Phillip  Emmanuel  Bach  had  for  his  imi- 
tators in  the  German  school.  Binder,  Hunger, 
Kleinknecht,Falkenhagen,  Schifferth,  Schaffrach, 
Zach,  Schwanenberg,  Kofmann,  and  Kirsten. 
These  names  are  now  forgotten,  like  those  of  im- 
itators of  every  kind  ;  and  yet  their  labors  were 
not  without  utility  in  disseminating  a  taste  for 
piano-forte  music,  as  well  as  in  facilitating  the 
progress  of  this  instrument.  The  most  able  of 
all  these  pianists,  after  the  head  of  the  school, 
was  Kleinknecht;  in  1760,  his  powers  of  execu- 
tion were  regarded  as  very  remarkable.  After- 
wards came  Haydn  and  Mozart  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  instrumental  music,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  piano-forte.  The  first  was  never 
distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  mechanical 
ability ;  but  his  music  had  the  most  happy  influ- 
ence in  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  All 
his  sonatas  were  of  a  new,  light,  elegant,  and 
graceful  kind.  The  German,  French,  and  En- 
glish editors,  by  multiplying  copies  of  his  works, 
purified  the  public  taste,  which  was  still  some- 
what heavy  in  Germany,  and  something  worse 
than  puerile  in  France.  In  his  compositions  was 
perceived  for  the  first  time,  a  principal'idea  de- 
veloped throughout  the  whole  course  of  a  piece, 
without  scholastic  pedantry,  and  without  detract- 
ing from  the  charm  of  details.  iVJozart,  who 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  able  pianists  of  his 
time,  did  that  for  piano-forte  music  which  he 
effected  for  all  the  parts  of  his  art — he  advanced 
its  progress  in  a  degree  scarcely  less  than  miracu- 
lous ;  and  himself,  m  certain  parts,  attained  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. His  fingering  is  not  correct ;  it  is  seen 
that  the  harmonic  feeling  hurried  him  along,  and 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  regularity  of  the  me- 
chanical part ;  but  his  passages  and  ornamental 
touches  are  as  new  as  his  melodies,  and  are 
marked  with  an  impress  of  originality  that  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

Of  all  the  artists  who  have  contributed  to 
bring  piano-forte  playing  to  perfection,  Clementi 
has  been  the  most  influential.  Endowed  with 
the  most  happy  genius,  and  uniting  with  remark- 


able manual  capability  great  method  and  reflec- 
tion, this  great  artist  felt  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting the  mechanism  of  fingering,  and  the  art  of 
drawing  the  tone  from  the  instrument,  to  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  rules.  Without  prejudice 
to  his  brilliant  imagination,  these  two  important 
parts  of  his  art  became  the  object  of  his  studies, 
and  the  result  was  the  most  perfect  organization 
of  the  articulation  of  the  fingers  possible  to  im- 
agine. The  school  of  Clementi  is  considered  by 
the  most  able  pianists  as  the  best  among  the 
many  that  have  been  founded.  Whatever  meta- 
morphosis piano-forte  music  may  be  destined  to 
undergo,  and  whatever  may  be  the  caprice  of 
fashion  in  the  choice  of  passages  and  elaborate 
difiiculties,  the  great  art  will  ever  be,  to  draw 
from  the  instrument  the  best  possible  tone,  to 
give  it  power  without  hardness,  softness  without 
weakness,  and  brilliancy  without  loudness.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  fingers  should  possess  an  equal 
aptitude  to  move  with  rapidity,  together  with 
power  and  suppleness ;  that  the  hand  and  arm 
should  be  kept  still,  instead  of  lending  to  the 
fingers  the  dangerous  aid  of  a  factitious  energy  ; 
in  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  the 
fingering  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  passage  of 
the  thumb  under  the  fingers,  that  great  impedi- 
ment to  free  and  equal  execution,  should  recur  as 
seldom  as  possible.  Now,  all  this  has  been  calcu- 
lated and  regulated  by  Clementi,  and  brought 
into  practice  by  himself  and  his  pupils.  Such 
are  the  advantages  of  his  method,  that,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  this  great  artist  still  excites  the 
admiration  of  the  most  able  performers,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  him. 

Such  are  the  advantages  for  which  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  is  indebted  to  Clementi ;  nor 
have  his  masterly  compositions  had  less  influence 
on  the  direction  which  piano-forte  music  has 
taken  since  the  year  1770,  particularly  in  France, 
England  and  Italy.  More  lively  than  impas- 
sioned, more  pure  than  learned,  more  elegant 
than  powerful,  his  sonatas  have  served  as  models 
of  the  brilliant  yet  solid  style  that  marks  the 
works  of  Dussek,  Cramer,  and  HuUmandel ;  al- 
ways excepting  the  modifications  which  the 
genius  of  these  artists  has  introduced.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Clementi,  piano-forte  music,  like 
the  art  of  playing  that  instrument,  may  be  con- 
sidered divided  into  two  great  and  distinct  schools ; 
the  first,  that  of  Bach,  in  which  a  melancholy 
and  impassioned  character  predominates  and  in 
which  the  fulness  of  the  harmony  is  not  always 
compatible  with  regularity  of  fingering ;  the 
other,  of  which  Clementi  is  the  head,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  predominance  of  melody,  by  bril- 
liant passages,  intended  to  call  forth  the  ability  of 
the  performer,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  me- 
chanical means  best  calculated  to  attain  this 
object.  The  schools  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
are  but  modifications  of  that  of  Bach,  as  the 
styles  of  Dussek  and  Cramer  are  analogous  to 
that  of  Clementi. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  ;  I  am 
very  far  from  thinking  either  Dussek  or  Cramer 
imitators.  They  were  both  men  of  genius ;  but, 
like  the  best  organized  artists,  they  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
impressions  which  their  musical  education  had 
left :  and  these,  on  the  mind  of  youth,  are  indeli- 
ble. Naturally  inclined  to  elevation  of  thought, 
and  yet  launched  in  early  life  into  the  seductions 
and  pleasures  of  the  great  world,  Dussek  has 
thrown  into  his  music  a  certain  nobleness  indi- 
cative of  his  character,  and  a  charm  redolent  of 
the  natural  gaiety  of  his  heart.  His  harmony  is 
by  no  means  irreproachable,  but  it  always  pro- 
duces effect;  his  manner  is  less  vigorous  than 
that  of  Clementi,  but  more  gay  and  insinuating. 
The  analogy  between  his  style  of  playing  and 
the  character  of  his  compositions,  was  very  strik- 
ing. Every  thing  was  seductive ;  every  thing  at 
once  indicated  the  native  musician  and  the  man 
of  good  company. 

With  less  enthusiasm,  Cramer  possessed  in  his 
youth  more  purity,  a  remarkable  elegance,  and 
melodies  of  the  most  happy  kind.  All  his  com- 
positions are  conspicuous  for  excellence  of  plan 
and  symmetry  throughout,  and  the  difficulties  are 


made  to  conform  in  the  most  artful  manner  to 
the  character  of  the  melody.  His  execution  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  delicacy,  correctness,  and 
grace  ;  even  now,  though  age  has  diminished  his 
mechanical  agility,  he  is  admirable  in  the  adagio. 
A  man  who  had  no  master,  who  formed  no 
pupils,  and  whose  compositions  as  well  as  style 
belonged  to  none  of  the  schools,  acquired  a  bril- 
liant and  merited  reputation  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ; — that  man  was  Steibelt. 
With  him  the  organization  of  the  composer  had 
great  influence  on  the  education  of  the  pianist. 
This  organization  led  him  to  aim  at  daring  things, 
and  to  attempt  extraordinary  passages  which  ac- 
corded but  ill  with  the  regular  combinations  of 
fingering.  But,  together  with  this  impulse  of 
feeling,  he  also  possessed  a  marvellous  address  in 
surmounting  difficulties,  though  he  could  not  al- 
ways rigorously  demonstrate  to  others  the  possi- 
bility of  their  execution.  Prolix  and  difl'use  in 
his  works,  and  incessantly  repeating  himself,  he 
knew  not  where  to  stop  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  warmth  and  passion  which  animated  his  com- 
positions, extraordinary  fecundity  of  melody,  and 
a  style  altogether  his  own,  rendered  his  works  for 
a  long  time  popular  ;  and  they  would,  doubtless, 
have  long  remained  so,  in  spite  of  the  faults 
which  I  have  enumerated,  had  not  the  incorrect-, 
ness  of  the  fingering  rendered  their  execution 
difficult,  and  always  left  the  success  of  the  per- 
formers uncertain.  I  said  that  his  ability  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty ;  I  may  add,  that  the 
same  impetuosity  which  marked  his  performance, 
was  also  conspicuous  in  his  compositions.  What 
is  more,  though  he  drew  but  a  very  slender  tone 
from  his  instrument,  he  had  a  charm  of  expres- 
sion which  was  irresistible.  It  may  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  never  turned  his  talents  to  full  ac- 
count, and  failed  in  fulfilling  the  mission  for 
which  Nature  had  destined  him.  Misguided  pas- 
sions betrayed  him  into  errors  of  a  serious  kind, 
which  ended  by  estranging  him  from  that  society 
of  which  he  was  formed  to  be  the  ornament, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  proved  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  his  talents. 
[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.  No.  XLVII. 

Cambridge,  May  8.  —  Havergal's  History  of  Old 
Hundred,  or  tfie  "  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune  "  as  he 
calls  it,  is  not  so  bad;  indeed  I  have  been  reading  it  with 
special  interest,  the  subject  being  one  to  which  I  gave  no 
little  time  and  labor  some  years  since.  That  this  tune  is 
in  the  words  of  Havergal  "  rather  a  fragmental  compila- 
tion than'  an  original  composition  "  is  my  own  opinion, 
and  also  that  its  introduction  into  Protestant  psalm  books 
was  the  work  of  a  French  compiler  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
and  that  this  compiler  was  he  of  the  Geneva  Psalms, 
William  Franc. 

Mr.  H.,  I  notice,  is  not  inclined  to  give  a  writer  in  the 
N.  E.  PuHian  (April  19,  1844)  much  credit.  That  writer 
having  copied  the  tune  from  a  Psalter  of  1562, — a  Psalter 
which  Mr.  H.  cannot  find,  and  the  tune  being  as  he  thinks 
spurious,  he  says  the  American  must  have  "  fallen  into 
some  great  mistake "  or  have  "  written  a  convenient 
fable  " !  As  there  could  be  no  temptatioa  whatever  to 
write  a  "  fable  "  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  the  writer  in 
the  Puritan  to  be  in  the  right  unless  there  is  a  typographi- 
cal error.    I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  him. 

Besides  the  various  readings  of  the  tune  given  in  Mr. 
Havergal's  book,  here  are  two  or  three  curious  ones, — in 
copying  which,  unluckily,  round  must  take  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  square  type. 

The  example  following  is  from  a  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, printed  by  John  Day,  London,  1683,  and  bound  in 
with  a  Genevan  Bible  of  1584.  Back  of  the  title,  are  the 
following  curious  instructions 

*'  TO  THE   READER. 

"Thoushaltvnderstand  (gentle  Reader)  thati  haue  (for 
the  help  of  those  that  are  desirovs  to  learne  to  sing) 
caused  a  new  print  of  note  to  be  made  with  letters  to  be 
ioyned  to  euery  Note :  Whereby  thou  maiest  know  how 
to  call  euery  Note  by  his  right  name,  so  that  with  a  very 
litle  diligence  (as  thou  are  taught  in  the  introduction 
printed  heretofore  in  the  Psalmes)  thou  maist  the  more 
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easily  by  the  viewing  of  these  letters,  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  perfect  Solfaing ;  "wherby  thou  may  est  sing  the 
Psalmes  the  more  speedely:  and  easely.  The  letters  be 
these:  V.  for  Vt.  E.  for  Ee.  M.  for  My.  F.  for  Fa.  S.  for 
Sol.  L.  for  La.  Thus  where  you  see  any  letter  ioyned 
by  the  note  you  may  easily  call  him  by  his  right  name, 
as  by  these  two  examples  you  may  the  better  perceiue. 
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"Thus  I  commit  thee  vnto  him  thatliueth  for  euer,  who 
gi'aunt  that  wee  may  sing  with  ourhartes  and  mind  vnto 
the  glory  of  his  holy  name.    Amen. 

PSALME  C. 
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[It  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  errors  here  are  more 
numerous  in  the  letters  or  in  the  notes.] 

The  next  is  from  a  Psalter,  Sternhold  &  Hopkins, 
bound  with  Beza's  Testament,  15S3,  the  title  page  of 
which  is  printed  from  the  same  plate  with  the  last,  and 
thus  must  have  the  same  date,  1583 ;  yet  the  letter  press 
and  the  music  in  this  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  wretched 
in  that.    Psalm  G  is  as  follows : 
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This  is  from  a  Dutch  Psalter  translated  from  the 
French  and  printed  at  Dordrecht  in  1581.  It  is  not  how- 
ever here  the  Hundredth,  but  the  134th  Psalm. 
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A  Sternhold  &  Hopkins  dated  1610,  bound  with  Faiker's 
Bible  1611,  and  having  the  "  To  the  Eeader  "  also  back 
of  the  Title,  gives  old  100  in  the  following  very  singular 
form: 
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N.  B.— In  the  examples  given  above,  excepting  in  the  last, 
the  letters  belong  on  the  lines  and  spaces  with  the  notes,  to 
which  they  were  intended  as  keys.  As  to  the  many  apparent 
errors,  they  are  carefully  copied  from  the  originals. 

The  other  forms  of  the  tune  which  I  have  at  hand  are 
similar  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Havergal. 

That  Old  Hundred  was  one  of  the  tnnes  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Puritans  and  in  common  use  by  them 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  tunes 
so  "  ravishingly  sung  "  by  the  Indians  at  Natick  in  the 
ays  of  Eliot,  this  circumstance  shows;  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Eliot's  Indian  metrical  version  of  .h  Psalter,  the 
hundredth  psalm  is  given  in  common  metre,  but  in  the 
next  we  fiud  a  long  metre  version  to  suit  the  well  known 
tune. 

When  the  first  American  edition  of  Old  Hundred 
appeared  is  a  point  upon  which  I  find  no  decisive  author- 
ity. Hood  (Hist.  Mus.  in  N.  England,  p.  57)  thinks  the 
music  appended  to  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  printed 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  was  as  early  as  1690. 
Unluckily  the  date  is  torn  away  from  the  copy  before 
me,  but  it  doubtless  dates  before  1700.  The  book  is  a 
very  small  12mo,  and  the  few  pages  of  wretchedly 
engraved  music  in  two  parts,  air  and  bass,  are  bound  in 
at  the  end.  Here  is  old  100,  with  letters  for  "  Solfaing'" 
under  the  notes. 
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In  the  music  added  to  the  21st  edition  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  1726,  the  tune  is  given  in  A,  and,  though  in 
square  notes,  it  is  divided  off  into  measures,  thus: 
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Eev.  Thomas  Walter,  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  published 
his  singing  book  in  1721,  a  regular  oblong  singing  book, 
progenitor  of  a  posterity  whose  name  is  Legion^  The  tunes 
are  in  three  parts,  Cantus,  Medius,  and  Bassus.  Old 
Hundred  is  here  also  in  the  key  of  A,  and  in  rhythm  of 
the  example  just  given — the  first  and  last  note  of  each 
line  being  Ci  and  all  the  others  |^.  I  find  in  most  of 
the  early  works  of  this  kind  the  music  occupying  but 
one  side  of  the  leaf,  the  other  being  left  blank. 

In  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm-Tunes," 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  appeared 
about  1712,  the  tunes  are  printed  in  letters  instead  of 
notes.  Old  100  is  again  in  A,  and  in  three  parts.  The 
letters  with  dots  after  them  are  equal  to  ^,  the  rest 
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The  first  publication  by  Billings  that  I  have  been  able 
to  procure  was  "  Music  in  Miniature,"  1779  (See  Hood's 
Hist.  Mus.  p.  171.)  I  thmk  it  c'ontains  "  Old  100,"  but  it 
is  not  now  at  hand.  After  the  publications  of  Walter, 
Tufts,  and  Barnard  of  Marblehead, — say  from  about 
1750 — books  multiplied,  and  most  of  them  contained  our 
tune,  and  very  seldom  if  ever  has  the  melody  been  tarn 
pered  with,  though  the  harmony  has  been  given  in  all 
sorts  of  ways. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the  authorship  of  Old 
Hundred  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for  many  years 
in  England — as  in  the  Harmonicon  for  instance,  twenty- 
five  years  ago — yet  Mr.  Havergal  could  find  no  publisher 
in  his  own  country,  and  his  little  work  is  finally  laid 
before  us,  most  elegantly  issued,  through  the  enterprise 
of  Mason  Brothers  of  New  York. 


Haydn  left  no  posterity;  his  heir  was  a  blacksmith, 
to  whom  he  left  30,000  florins— giving  12,000  to  each  of 
his  faithful  servants. 
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BOUND  TOLUMES.— We  can  now  supply  a  Umited  number 
of  bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Music ^  for  the  year  just 
expired,  as  well  as  for  the  year  preceding.  A  good  chance 
(which  will  not  long  continue)  to  eecure  complete  sets  from 
the  beginning. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

May  seemed  to  have  at  last  put  to  flight  the 
Parthian  arrows  (called  East  winds)  of  March, 
and  the  thrice  postponed  Benefit  Concert  was 
permitted  to  take  place.  Tuesday  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  tribe  of  May  days,  and  ushered  in 
a  lovely  evening,  otherwise  not  musically  bespoken, 
between  the  two  first  of  JuUien's  farewell  nights, 
so  that  all  looked  propitious.  Yet,  strange  and 
sad  to  say,  the  thoughts  of  the  mass  of  classical 
music-lovers  seemed  to  have  got  turned  away 
from  the  music  of  violins  to  that  of  birds  and 
mountain  brooks  and  sea-shores  in  anticipation. 
The  painful  conviction  was  forced  upon  one  that 
a  good  thing  had  been  waited  for  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  Meionaon  was  only  full  enough  to  have 
the  music  sound  well,  but  not  enough  to  represent 
the  real  audience  of  the  Quintette  Club. 

Yet  it  was  quite  a  numerous  and  pleasant  kind 
of  audience,  and  every  one,  if  not  more  hard 
to  please  than  we  are,  found  the  concert  admi- 
rable. In  the  first  place  the  Allegro  and  the 
Theme  with  variations  frem  Beethoven's  Quartet 
in  A  (No.  5  of  op.  18)  were  played  with  re- 
markable precision,  spirit,  and  expression.  Mr. 
Aethurson  followed  in  a  tenor  aria  from  "  Don 
Giovanni : "  Dalla  sua  pace,  which  has  always 
been  omitted  in  the  performances  of  the  opera 
here,  although  it  is  a  most  sweet  and  effective 
melody,  without  the  bravura  character  of  11  mio 
tesoro.  It  is  sung  in  the  character  of  Ottavio,  at 
an  early  period  in  the  plot,  just  before  Donna 
Anna's  indignant  recitative  in  which  she  relates 
the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  it  breaths  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  devoted  love.  We  thank  Mr. 
A.  for  restoring  to  us  this  neglected  ireasure. 
His  delivery  was  in  the  finest  taste,  every  phrase 
finished  to  the  due  shade  of  expression,  without 
ornament  or  false  pathos.  His  Italian  accent,  as 
well  as  his  bearing  before  an  audience,  were 
faultless.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  Italian 
from  whom  we  should  expect  a  much  better 
Ottavio.  Mr.  Heller  played  Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio  in  B  minor,  for  piano,  (a  Concerto  it 
might  almost  be  called),  with  septet  accompani- 
ment for  orchestra.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece,  but  the 
rondo  theme  seems  so  much  repeated  as  to  make 
it  seem  monotonously  long  for  Mendelsssohn. 
This  closed  the  first  part. 

The  second  opened  with  Schubert's  "  Thou  art 
the  rest,"  which  was  well  and  simply  sung  by  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  Weber's  Quintet  with  clarinet 
(op.  57)  took  the  place  of  the  Duo  Concertante 
that  was  to  have  followed.  It  is  full  of  the  rich, 
melodious  romance  of  Weber,  and  the  warm  tones 
of  Mr.  Kyan's  clarinet  told  most  expressively  in 
it.  Another  vocal  piece,  and  again  from  Mozart ; — 
certainly  the  selections  were  both  choice  and  rare. 
This  was  the  duet ;  Ah  I  perdona,  from  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,  sung  by  Mrs.  Wentworth  and 
Mr.  Arthurson,  and  with  such  acceptance  that 
the  pleasure  had  to  be  repeated. 

The  feast  concluded  nobly  with  the  wonderful 
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Ottetto  of  Mendelssohn,  one  of  his  earlier  works 
(op.  20),  and  in  its  way  as  individual  and  vital 
and  imaginative  as  his  Shakspearian  overture. 
There  is  a  singular  richness  and  fulness  in  the 
effect  of  eight  distinct  stringed  parts,  each  with 
a  character  and  movement  of  its  own,  3'et  each  in 
harmony  with  all, — for  so  could  Mendelssohn  com- 
bine them.  The  Allegro  moderata  is  large  and 
noble  in  its  expression  ;  the  Andante  deep,  full  of 
feeling,  melancholy,  sombre,  but  not  desponding  ; 
the  Scherzo  one  of  the  happiest  changes  on  that 
fairy  theme,  so  peculiarly  his  theme,  a  tune  which 
he  of  all  mortals  was  permitted  once  and  ever 
after  to  hear  and  play  to  us,  and  which  recurs  in 
some  shape  in  so  many  of  his  compositions ;  the 
Finale  Presto  was  full  of  fire  and  vigor.  The  im- 
pression received  from  our  first  hearing  of  the 
octet,  two  years  since,  namely  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Mendelssohn's  works,  was 
altogether  confirmed.  It  Is  a  piece,  however,  that 
requires  close  listening,  with  the  understanding  as 
well  as  with  the  ear,  and  which  perhaps  therefore 
would  have  told  more  on  the  generality  of  the  audi- 
ence, had  it  been  given  while  the  mind  and  sense 
were  fresher,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  evening. 
The  Club  were  ably  assisted  in  its  performance 
by  the  violins  ef  Messrs.  Suck  and  Eichlee, 
and  the  violoncello  of  Mr.  Maas. 

We  trust  the  Club  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  at  all  discouraged  by  such  odds  against  them 
in  the  competition  of  their  music  with  the  Spring 
for  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
May  had  been  postponed  longer  than  the  concert, 
and  May  will  be  heeded.  The  realization  of  so 
pure  and  fine  a  concert  is  the  best  of  all  guaran- 
ties that  they  shall  not  lack  support  another 
season. 


Jullien  and  his  Orchestra. 

We  should  have  said  with  half  his  orchestra,  if 
the  question  were  of  numbers  ;  but  with  that  most 
effective  half,  in  which  the  real  vitality  of  every 
organization  resides.  Yet  the  announcement  of 
four  farewell  concerts,  with  Jullizn  for  the  general 
(together  with  his  staff)  of  even  such  diminished 
forces,  could  not  fail  to  crowd  the  Music  Hall  even 
in  this  warm  weather.  The  programmes  have 
been  essentially  the  old  story:  "Prima  Donna 
"Waltz,"  "  Yankee  Doodle  Quadrilles,"  the  "  Cali- 
fornian,"  "Katydid,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  the  same  inimita- 
ble solos,  lacking. Reichert  and  Bottesini  ;  Mile. 
Zere's  same  old  songs  of  "  Where  the  bee  sucks," 
"  I've  been  roaming,"  &c.,  &c. — in  short  the  most 
hacknied  selection  conceivable  for  those  who  have 
been  familiar  with  Jullien's  concerts  ;  relieved  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  by  the  same  strain  or  two  from 
the  8th  symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  the  "  Pastoral," 
or  the  Scotch  symphony  of  Mendelssohn.  One 
could  not  but  pity  the  musicians  and  Jullien  him- 
self, to  think  how  they  had  been  repeating  these 
same  things  night  after  night,  from  Maine  to  New 
Orleans,  since  they  were  here  last  autumn.  The 
whole  thing,  only  on  a  reduced  scale,  was  a  per- 
fectly stereotyped  repetition  of  the  concerts  that 
we  had  before. 

But  there  was  the  rich,  vivid,  unsatiating  eu- 
phony of  the  collective  orchestral  sound  ;  there 
was  the  wonderfully  perfect  precision  ;  there  was 
the  charm  of  hearing  the  world's  best  solo  instru- 
ments winding  in  and  out  amid  the  polyphonic  har- 
mony; there  was  the  inimitable  mastery  of  Jullien 
himself,  with  his  real  genius  for  the  understanding 
and  using  of  effects,  of  the  powers  and  qualities 
of  instruments,  of  feeling  and  playing  upon  that 
wondrous  "_harp  of  (not  too)   many  strings,"  the 


popular  taste  and  feeling  : — and  of  course  the  last 
chance  of  enjoying  all  this  was  not  to  be  lost. 

To  the  frequent  hearer  of  these  concerts,  at  least 
if  he  be  a  lover  of  the  highest  music  in  itself,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  any  attrac- 
tion in  such  programmes,  after  many  hearings. 
One  who  wants  music,  soon  exhausts  the  charm 
even  of  an  absolutely  perfect  mechanism  of  per- 
formance, unless  something  new  and  interesting  be 
performed.  Jullien's  quadrilles  and  polkas  and 
arrangements  are  infinitely  clever  ;  they  offer  gor- 
geous amusement  while  they  are  new  ;  but  if  one 
chance  to  want  more  than  amusement,  if  the  soul 
craves  to  be  fed,  and  filled,  and  restored  to  its 
native  purer  atmosphere,  these  things  grow  feebler 
and  feebler  by  repetition,  even  while  they  grow 
mechanically  more  perfect.  We  have  greatly 
regretted  therefore  that  Jullien  has  not  offered  us 
more  solid  programmes,  as  he  could  do.  Yesterday 
afternoon  and  evening  were  announced  as  his  last 
concerts  in  Boston.  Could  he  not  possibly  give  us 
such  a  Sunday  evening  concert,  as  he  gave  us  once, 
and  which  proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
entertainments  to  all  parties  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  strong  sympathizers  in  the  love  of  clas- 
sical and  quiet  music,  that  Jullien's  triumphs  in  this 
country  have  done  injury  to  the  cause  of  music.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  win  so  many  ears  to  listen  to 
rich  tone-combinations  ;  to  acquaint  so  many  with 
the  powers  and  glories  of  a  mighty  orchestra;  to 
make  known  to  multitudes  the  characters  of  instru- 
ments and  the  last  perfection  of  skill  in  the  handling 
of  each;  to  give  the  public  mind  such  an  ideal 
of  precision  and  unity  in  a  conahined  perform- 
ance ; — and  last  and  not  least,  to  shower  so  much 
brilliant  and  graceful  entertainment  over  our  barren 
and  utilitarian  lives,  at  the  same  time  educating  the 
musical  sense  by  the  most  rapid  process. — The  musi- 
cal soul  and  genius  will  take  care  of  itself. — We  re- 
gret to  part  with  Jullien,  and  to  think  that  such  a 
splendid  organization  of  the  musical  elements  can 
ever  be  dispersed,  as  it  has  already  begun  to  be. 
But  Jullien  is  inexhaustible  in  his  resources,  and 
will,  we  scarcely  doubt,  return  to  conquer  new  worlds 
more  than  once. 


Mr.  Carl  Gartner's  Concert. 

The  Meionaon  exhibited  a  melancholy  sparse- 
ness  of  audience  last  Saturday  evening.  Yet 
there  was  not  a  little  of  good  music.  The  Quar- 
tet in  D,  by  Haydn,  was  in  the  main  very  effect- 
ively played  by  Messrs.  Gartner,  as  first  violin, 
August  Fries,  second  do.,  Eichler,  tenor, 
and  WuLF  Fries,  violoncello.  The  combina- 
tion was  a  good  one.  There  were  passages  of 
admirable  playing  in  Mr.  Giirtner's  part;  we 
would  he  were  more  equal.  In  the  Eighth  Con- 
certo by  Spohr,  he  displayed  remarkable  execu- 
tion, breadth  of  tone,  energy  and  variety  of 
style ;  but  the  matter -of  expression  was  consider- 
ably overdone  in  some  parts.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  his  rendering  of  the  violin  part  in 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Duo  in  C  minor,  with  Carl 
Hause  as  pianist — a  glorious  work,  worth  going 
far  to  hear.  Mme.  Eckhaedt  exhibited  great 
power  and  richness  of  voice  in  Mozart's  Batti, 
halli ;  but  the  soft,  inveigling,  coaxing  character 
of  the  melody  was  entirely  lost  in  her  uniformly 
loud  delivery  of  every  note,  not  even  changing 
where  the  rhythm  changes  when  the  dear  little 
Zerlina  wins  her  point.  Mr.  Gartner's  Fantasia 
on  airs  from  Der  FreyschiHz  made  a  brilliant  and 
effective  piece,  if  only  for  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  such  themes  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  used  up  in  so  many  violin  solos.  The 
remainder  of  the  second  part  we  did  not  hear. 


SiGNOR  AuGusTO  Bendelaei.  We  ask  at- 
tention to  the  Card  of  this  gentleman  in  another 
column.  Signor  B.  is  an  accomplished  vocalist 
and  maestro  from  Naples,  who  proposes  to  make 
Boston  his  residence  and  give  lessons  in  the  art 
of  singing,  for  which  we  understand  that  he  is 
admirably  qualified.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  re- 
fined culture  and  manners,  and  his  musical  de- 
votion has  not  been,  like  that  of  most  Italians, 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Italian  school ;  but 
also  includes  the  vocal  and  instrumental  classics 
of  the  Germans,  of  which  he  has  been  an  ardent 
propagandist  and  interpreter  in  Naples.  From 
articles  in  the  Gazetta  Musicale  di  Napoli,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
the  best  resident  artists  there  about  him,  and  of 
giving  and  conducting  concerts  of  classical  instru- 
mental music  interspersed  with  good  vocal  pieces. 
We  translate  from  a  number  of  that  paper  for 
December,  1852 : 

"  In  this  second  concert  there  was  executed  only 
German  music.  Of  eight  pieces  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven were  the  authors.  From  Meyerbeer  was  sung 
the  contralto  romanza  from  the  Huguenots,  by  Signo- 
rina  Leny  Helzel;  Signorina  Bucci  sang  an  aria  from 
Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro;  and  Thalberg's  fantasia 
on  Don  Giovanni  was  performed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  by  Cristina  Helzel. 

"  Of  the  execution  and  selection  of  the  other 
pieces  we  can  only  speak  in  praise.  In  Beetho- 
ven's quartet  in  C  the  young  dilettante  Augusto 
Zingaropoli  distinguished  himself  in  the  part  of  first 
violin.  The  two  quintets  of  Mozart  from  the  opera 
Cost  fan  tutti  were  finely  sung  by  the  Bucci,  the 
Helzel,  the  Mea,  and  Messrs.  Massard  and  Trisolini, 
who  were  accompanied  by  the  maestro  Bendelari. 
Maestro  Lillo  achieved  his  usual  bravuras  on  the 
piano,  performing  with  Pinto  and  Panzetta,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  D.  Finally  the  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven in  D  (an-anged  as  septuor)  displayed  a  true 
enthusiasm ;  the  thought  of  that  active  and  powerful 
genius  was  revealed  in  its  unity,  and  under  the 
thousand  phases  it  assumes  by  turns ;  all  the  cli- 
maxes and  various  gradations  of  coloring  there  re- 
quired were  executed  with  consummate  skill." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  trios  of  the  German  masters  have 
their  circles  of  admirers  and  devoted  students 
even  in  the  land  of  Donizetti  and  of  Verdi. 
And  it  is  a  good  sign  when  a  teacher  comes 
among  us  who  unites  the  two  schools.  An  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  Sig.  Bendelari's  singing  will 
be  afforded  at  the  concert  of  Mile,  de  la  Motte, 
on  Tuesday  evening. 


New  Books. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas 
Chickering.  "  By  one  v>ho  kneiv  him  loell." 
12mo.  pp.  162. 

This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  hearty  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  much  loved  and  honored. 
The  writer,  although  his  name  appears  not  in  the 
book,  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Richard  G.  Parker, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  identified  with  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  city,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  deceased,  having  been  the  instructor 
of  his  two  elder  sons,  to  whom  with  their  younger 
brother  the  present  volume  is  inscribed.  The  life 
and  labors  of  Jonas  Chickering  are  here  held  up 
as  an  inspiring  illustration  of  the  wide  and  lasting 
influence  of  true  personal  and  moral  worth,  in 
private  no  less  than  in  public  spheres.  More  bril- 
liant men,  men  who  have  sought  and  occupied 
more  dazzling  and  ambitious  positions,  become 
mere  names  in  history,  while  the  influence  of  a 
simple,  industrious  and  genial  mechanic,  the  iin- 
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pretending  friend  and  benefactor  of  all  about  him, 
lives  as  a  vital  presence  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him.  This  text,  of  the  silent  and  far-reaching 
influences  of  simple  goodness,  and  of  talents  faith- 
fully and  unselfishly  improved,  is  ably  unfolded  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  the  "  Tribute."  The 
leading  traits  of  Mr.  Chickering's  attractive  char- 
acter are  signalized  in  glowing  but  true  colors  ; 
we  are  made  to  see  him  as  he  daily  lived  among 
his  family  and  friends,  in  his  workshop  and  in 
council  with  his  fellow-citizens  ;  the  events  of  his 
life,  the  humble  beginnings  and  successive  expan- 
sions of  the  important  branch  of  mechanical  art  of 
which  his  establishment  stood  at  the  head  in  this 
country;  and  the  plans  he  had  commenced  for  its 
still  greater  improvement,  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing their  consummation  under  the  auspices  of  his 
talented  and  worthy  successors,  are  all  so  well 
told,  that  the  book  furnishes  us  with  a  complete 
memorial  and  as  it  were  compendium  of  all  that 
we  are  fond  of  associating  with  the  man.  A  life- 
like portrait  adds  to  the  vivid  impression  of  the 
book.  And  in  an  Appendix  are  preserved  the 
principal  notices  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  our 
lamented  friend,  from  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
In  a  note  appended  to  the  notice  from  our  own 
Journal  we  are  happy  to  be  set  right  about  an 
on  dit  W'hich  we  carelessly  repeated  concerning 
alleged  ditficulties  in  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  Mr.  Chickering's  life. 

All  who  knew  Jonas  Chickering  personally  or 
in  his  works,  and  still  more  all  who  had  not  the 
good  fortune  so  to  know  him,  should  possess  a  copy 
of  this  little  book.  {Published  by  William  P. 
Tewksbury,  Boston.) 

A  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havekgal,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  Honorary  Canon,  Worcester, 
England.     Svo.  pp.  74. 

Everybody  knows  and  everybody  loves  the  old 
tune;  and  whoever  understands  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  technical  music  will  be  curious  to  read  a 
somewhat  critical  investigation  of  its  origin  and 
history,  and  follow  it  through  all  the  changes  it  has 
undergone  in  various  hands.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  little  subject  to  have  a  whole  book  written 
about ;  but  our  "  Old  Hundredth,"  or  "  Old  Hun- 
dred "  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  the  best  type  and 
representative  of  the  whole  class  of  grand  old 
church  chorals,  and  a  true  history  of  one  is  as 
good  as  a  history  of  a  thousand.  You  cannot  trace 
it  without  acquiring  a  fund  of  instructive  informa- 
tion about  the  whole  history  of  music.  The  book 
before  us  fulfils  its  task  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  is  altogether  a  very  readable  and 
curious,  as  well  as,  very  instructive  book.  The 
author,  as  we  are  informed,  in  an  appropriate 
preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright  of  New  York, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  well 
known  here  as  well  as  there  for  his  devotion  and 
his  fruitful  labors  in  the  cause  of  sacred  music. 
Here  also  he  has  done  that  cause  good  service,  in 
sifting  out  the  genuine  from  amid  the  false. — 
Especially  interesting  are  the  eighteen  specimens, 
which  he  presents  us  in  notes,  of  the  treatment 
which  this  old  tune  has  received  at  various  periods, 
ranging  through  the  last  three  centuries.  Here  we 
may  see  it  in  various  rhythmical  forms;  now  plainly 
harmonized  ;  now  in  the  figural  harmony  of  Bach  ; 
now  with  organ  interludes  filling  the  pauses  after 
each  verse  ;  and  also,  (as  a  good  warning  beacon 
from  the  shoals  of  modern  affectation  and  parade 
of  over-learned  and  chromatic  modulations)  we 
may  find  it  harmonized  on  the  principles  of  the 
"  Dandy  Sublime  "  by  Thomas  Adams,  1836. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  original  authorship  of 
the  "  Old  Hundredth"  seems  fairly  set  at  rest  by 
this  book.  The  results  of  Mr.  Havergal's  inquiries 
on  this  point  are  summed  up  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 


There  is  no  evidence  that  it  originated  with 
either  Luther  or  Goudimel ;  but  there  is  reasonable 
proof  that  it  did  originate  with  Franc. 

The  only  claim  to  originality  which  the  writer 
of  these  pages  ventures  to  advance,  is  grounded  on 
the  discovery  of  the  sources  from  whence  Franc 
derived  the  phrases  of  the  tune.  Those  phrases 
are  so  palpably  Gregorian,  that  Franc's  construc- 
tion of  the  tune  can  he  regarded  only  as  a  frag- 
mentary compilation. 

Considered,  then,  as  Gregorian  in  its  texture, 
the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune  is  indeed  very  old, 
much  older  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Its  sev- 
eral strains  had  been  sung  by  Christian  voices  not 
only  a  thousand  years  before  Luther  was  born,  but 
for  centuries  before  the  Papal  system  was  devel- 
oped. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  author  is  right  in  saying 
that  "the  old  tune  assumes  a  new  interest,  and  its 
antique  tones  vibrate  with  a  freshened  impulse." 
[Neiu  York:  Mason  Brothers.) 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. — It  is  enough  to  read  the  programme  of  Mile. 
DE  LA  Motte's  concert  for  Tuesday  evening.  Every 
piece  is  classical,  "with  the  single  exception  of  the  fantasia 
by  Prudent.  Besides  this,  the  young  lady  pianist  plays 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  and  in  a  quatuor  of  Mendelssohn. 
She  has  also  the  aid  of  the  Quintette  Club,  and  of  Sig. 
Bendelaei,  from  Naples,  who  will  sing  a  French  and 
an  Italian  song,  by  composers  honored  abroad,  yet  new 
to  us. 

Dodwokth's  celebrated  band,  from  New  York,  are  to 
give  us  a  taste  of  their  unrivalled  performances  in  the 
Music  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  23d.  The  hearing  of 
them  will  raise  our  standard  of  out-door  music. 

Our  friend  Schnapp,  we  hear,  has  organized  a  new 
band,  similar  to  the  Serenade  Band,  to  be  called  the 
"  Boston  Germania  Band."  They  are  engaged  for  the 
summer  at  Nahant. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Aethueson  proposes  to  give  three 
afternoon  concerts  in  the  Meionaon.  Particulars  next 
week. 

New  Yoek.  —  Tlie  New  Opera  House. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Max  Maretzek  has  become  the  lessee  of  the 
newly  erected  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  coming  year, 
at  a  rent  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Maretzek  is  at 
present  in  Vienna,  and  the  arrangement  in  question  has 
been  consummated  here  by  several  of  his  Inends,  who 
iinally  completed  and  sent  the  contract  to  him  by  the 
steamer  of  the  6th  Inst.  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  th^ 
contract,  the  owners  of  the  Academy  stipulate  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  rent  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Maretzek  being  at 
unusual  expense  to  procure  some  of  the  great  operatic 
celebrities  of  Europe,  or  in  case  of  his  obtaining  new 
operas  of  distinguished  composers,  never  yet  brought  out 
iu  Europe.    He  is  after  Mdlle.  Wagner  or  Cruvelh. 

The  edifice  of  the  Academy  of  Music  is  rapidly  going 
on  to  completion.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  hmshed 
by  the  1st  of  August,  and  opened  the  first  of  September. 
Its  acoustic  merits  have  already  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  of  the  first  order.  The  building  will  be  the  largest 
place  of  public  entertainment  in  the  city,  and  is  expected 
to  accommodate  4,000  persons.  The  lease  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Hackett,  who  declined  it  on  account  of  the  exor- 
bitant price,  and  extraordinary  privileges  demanded  by 
the  lessors.  In  addition  to  the  annual  rent  ($30,000)  they 
required,  for  every  respective  share  (some  250  iu  all),  the 
free  privilege  of  an  admission  with  a  seat  secured,  and 
the  right  also  to  dispose  of  and  to  transfer  such  privileges. 
Mr.  Hackett  still  holds  and  intends  to  carry  out  in  our 
northern  capitals  his  contract  with  Grisi  and  Mario,  who 
are  bound  to  him  to  arrive  here  in  August.  Mr.  H.  is 
negociating  in  Paris  and  London  for  an  eminent  contralto, 
basso,  and  baritone,  through  a  competent  agent  there. — 
N.  Y.  Mirror. 


gUf  i)  t  r  t  i  s  e  m  r  n  t  s . 

Signor  AUGIISTO  BENDELAEI, 

(from     NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOINO. 

Kesidenoe,  'WintlirGp  House,  Boston. 

May  13  tf 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OE  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  seovired 
by  applying  to 

H.  B.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
U14tf  30  Fayette  Street. 


ORAND  CONCERT. 

MLLB.  GABRIELLB  DE  LA  MOTTE'S  Grand  Concert  will 
take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  May  16,  at  Messrs. 
Chickering's  Saloon,  Masonic  Temple,  on  which  occasion  she 
will  be  assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
and  Mr.  Augusto  Bendelari,  (from  Naples,)  Ids  first 
appearance  in  Boston. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Quartette  No.  1,  in  E,  op.  18, BeethoTen. 

Allegro  con  brio. — Adagio  Affettuo,so. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clob. 

2.  Canto  Popolare  Toscano,  "  Speranza  del  mio  core," 

Mr.  Augusto  Bendelaei.  Gordigiani. 

3.  Grand  Quatuor,  in  B  minor,  op.  3 Mendelssohn. 

(Piano-forte,  Yiolin,  Viola  and  Violoncello.) 

Allegro  Agitiito. — Andante. — Scherzo  Presto. — Finale, 

Allegro  Vivace. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte,  Mr.  August  Fries,  Mr.  Gua- 

TAT  Krebb  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

Part  II. 

4.  Clarinette  Quintette,  op.  47, Weber. 

Adagio.  —  Rondo  Allegro  Finale. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

5-  Grand  Sonata,  in  F  minor.  No.  1,  op.  2, Beethoven. 

•  Allegro — Adagio. — Minuetto  Allegretto  and  Trio. — Prestissimo. 
Mile.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte. 

6.  Ave  Maria,  arranged  tor  Quintette, Schubert. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

7.  Grand  Fantasia,  on  Robert  toi  cine  j'aime, Prudent. 

(From  the  opera  Robert  le  Diable.) 
Mile.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte. 

8.  Romaniia  :  L'amant  qui  vous  implore," Glisar. 

Mr.  Augusto  Bendalari. 

lO^The  Concert  wiU  commence  at  8  o'clock. 
Il^Single  Tickets  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Music  Stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  Evening  of  the  Concert. 


§xm\)i  %niximmh\  (Immi, 

DODWOKTH'S   CELEBRATED  BAND, 

OF    NEW    YORK, 

will  take  place 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAUL, 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  May  23,  1854. 

DC?^Tickets  50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places  and  at  the 
door. 


Baker's  New  music  Rook.. 

WE  HAVE  IN  PRESS, 

And  shall  publish,  about  the  10th  of  May, 

A  NEW  JCVEHIIiE  SONG  BOOK, 

By  Prof,  B.  F.  BAKER, 

entitled 

BAKER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Ifc  ■will  "be  a  work  of  over  200  pages,  mostly  NEW  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  SONGS,  adapted  to  the  School  Koom,  and  for 
social  and  public  gatherings.  From  what  we  know  of  the  time 
taken,  and  the  great  care  used  in  preparing  thi?  new  music 
"book,  we  doubt  not  it  will  rank  among  the  best  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  musical  public.  In  addition  to  its  beautiful 
Poetry  and  Music,  it  will  contain  a  System  of  Elementary 
Instruction,  simple,  clear,  concise  and  yet  full,  and  so  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  youtbful  mind  as  to  insure  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  this  charming  science. 

Teachers  of  Music  in  Academies,  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
&c.,  are  most  respectfully  requested  to  send  for  copies  of  this 
work  for  examination. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &   CO., 

Publishers,  Boston. 
JEWETT,    PEOCTOR    &    WOKIHINGTON, 
Apr  29    3t  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANtTFACTUEEES  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

^VAREKOOMS, 

3Vt.A.SOKriO     "rE3Vi:i"Xj3B, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  Maicb.  11 3m. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PKESS. 

lOOEE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTOBT  OF  THE  SCIE]M"CE  OF  MXTSIC, 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorougrh  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  wnd  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difBculty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be ^  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  39  CornhiU,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OP 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Pictui:e,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andre^vs,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,   FublxsHer. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  foe.  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  CornhiU, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stor*'s  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
HalletTjDatis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Biison,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 


N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*#*    "Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Cliamliers,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 

in  the  essential  properties  of  Toae,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 

Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 

Also,  an  assortment  of 

MEXODEONS  AND  GTTITAES. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
{naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

r?-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PKICES. 

—  Agents  foe 

lighte,  Kewton  &/  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  So  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Goodman  8o  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6in 


BAKER'S 

MODERN     INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  THE 

A  Thorough  and  Progressive  Course  of  Study,  imparting 
a  Complete  and  Systematic  Knowledge  of 

MODERN   PIANO-FORTE   PLAYING, 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises  on  all  the 
various  Fingerings  adopted  by  the  most 

nmincnt  Pianists  of  the  Modern  ScbooV 

Interspersed  with  Morceaux  from 

Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Herz,  &c. 

Also,  Rules  for  the 

FORMATION    OF   THE    HAND, 

With  Selections  from 

MElVDEIiSSOHlV,  DOHLER,  THAL.BERa,  &c. 

BY    THOMAS    BAKER. 

The  style  of  Pi-ino-forte  Music  being,  within  the  last  few 
years,  so  entirely  changed,  and  a  New  School  established,  it  is 
necessary  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  Instruction  so  as 
gradually  to  develope  to  the  Student  the  beauties,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  The  Modern  School.  Many  good  players  are  una- 
ble to  execute  Modern  Piano-forte  Mdsic,  from  not  having 
undergone  the  proper  course  of  Instruction  to  simplify  and 
explain  what  appears  to  them  impossible  of  execution.  I 
have  compiled  a  Modern  Piano-forte  Tutor,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Student  in  this  branch  of  Art,  and 
formed  a  plan  of  Instruction,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
acceptable  and  useful. 

To  attain  proficiency  on  the  Piano-forte,  ifc  is  necessary  to 
commence  learning  it  at  an  early  age.  How  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  of  Instruction  to  be  imparted  should  be 
so  arranged  aud  divided  as  to  prevent  the  young  beginner  from 
learning  as  a  Parrot,  or  being  confused  and  alarmed  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  to  be  unravelled. 

The  first  Rudiments  of  Music,  I  conceive,  should  be  explained 
in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  avoiding  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Ifc  is  an  erroneous  idea,  conceived  by  man}',  that 
indifferent  Instruction  may  be  employed  to  develope  the  Ele- 
mentary principles  of  Music  to  young  Pupils,  and  that  a  good 
Master  is  only  requisite  when  the  Student  is  more  advanced  ; 
under  this  impression,  many  a  child  gifted  with  brilliant 
talents,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and 
bad  habits  have  been  engendered,  which  subsequent  tuition 
has  seldom  been  able  to  correct. 

However  simply  laid  down  instructions  may  be,  the  aid  and 
care  of  a  competent  Master  is  essential  to  commence  and  direct 
the  Studies  of  the  Pupil,  under  whose  guidance,  what  other- 
wise would  have  appeared  a  task,  will  become  a  pleasure,  and 
be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  Pupil,  by  practising  the  Lessons  and  exercises  introduced 
throughout  this  Work,  will  find  as  he  progresses,  how  soon  he 
will  be  enabled  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  abound  in 
Modern  Piano-forte  Music,  especially  in  the  Works  of  Thal- 
berg,  and  other  great  Pianists. 

By  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  Examples  I  have  laid 
down,  I  am  sanguine  to  believe  that  the  Student  may  arrive  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  rapid  acquirement  of  this  delightful 
branch  of  Art ;  and  should  my  little  work  stimulate  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  through  his  career,  and  render  his  labors  more 
facile  and  interesting,  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  its 
compilation  will  be  fully  realized. 

Price $1,50. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOINT,  Boston: 

J.  E.  Gould,  Philadelphia:  D.  A.  Truax,  Cincinnati:  Berry 

&  Gordon,  New  York. 
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In  all  its  various  branclieSj 

NEATLY    AUD    PBOMPTLY   EXECITTED, 

BY    EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffiM  Journal  of  JHusit,  No.  21  Stlaal  St 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  ofBce. 

in?- MUSIC    prepared   for    Stereotyping. 

F.  F.  MULLER. 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  AVinter  Place,  Boston. 

iiTtf 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  SociHaaD. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pkatt. 

George  P.  Eeed  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

dot  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  S30  to  $60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  ■      tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pdnchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Su-sbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

0¥FERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Keferekces  : — Mrs.  C.  "W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FRBnERIC    RUnOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton aud  give  instructioos  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may  be  addre.'^sed  to  him  at  his  residence  (TTnited 
States  UotelJ,  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  llich- 
ardson.  3m  Feb,  11. 


MUe.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAT  BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HAJVCOCK  STREET. 

OTTO    DRBSEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
"WiRTHROP  House.     Terms  : — S^SO  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Not.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 
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GANYMEDE. 

FROM   GOETHE. 

How,  in  morning-brightness, 

Thou  roiind  me  glowest, 

Spring,  0  beloved! 

With  thousand-fold  sweet  love's  delight, 

How  to  my  heart  shoots 

Thine  eternally-glowmg 

Holiest  wannth, 

Thine  infinite  Beauty! 

Could  I  but  around  it  throw 
These  longing  arms ! 

Ah !  upon  thy  breast  I 
Lie,  I  languish, 


And  feel  thy  blossoms,  thy  grass 

Pressing  close  to  my  heart. 

Thou  cool'st  the  fiery 

Thirst  of  my  bosom, 

Loveliest  morning  wind ! 

There  calls  the  nightingale 

Loving  to  me  from  out  the  thicket's  shade. 

I  come !  I  follow ! 

But  whither?  ah!  whither? 

Aloft !  aloft  it  strives ! 

The  clouds,  as  they  float,  cling 

Backwards ;  the  clouds  all 

Bend  themselves  to  love's  tender  longing. 

Me!  me! 

To  your  soft  bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced  and  embracing ! 

Upwards  to  thine  own  bosom, 

All-bounteous  Father ! 

«   ^  >  ■ 

[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

ET   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  43  ) 

As  soon  as  we  leave  the  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  fabulous  age 
of  Music,  we  come  at  once  upon  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Age,  a  still  more  barren  epoch  in 
respect  to  Music.  The  cloudy  dogmas  of  the 
Greek  theory,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  two  or 
three  hieroglyphic  fragments,  passing  for  exam- 
ples, opened  a  wide  field  at  least  to  the  inquiries 
and  conjectures  of  the  learned  of  that  time.  There 
they  could  seek  for  the  lost  music,  very  much  as 
the  mathematicians  seek  the  unknown  quantities 
represented  by  x  and  z.  They  could  hand  it 
down  to  us  some  day  in  quite  as  good  a  state  of 
preservation,  as  the  vases  of  Pompeii.  But  the 
period  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  offers  us  not  even  the  compen- 
sation of  the  undiseoverable  x  and  z.  At  that 
time  there  was  neither  melody  nor  harmony, 
neither  theory  nor  practice,  neither  monuments 
nor  public,  nor  amateurs,  nor  operas,  nor  concerts. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  choral  song  (canto 
fermo)  of  the  first  church,  and  some  fundamental 
laws  for  the  scales  (or  modes)  and  their  notation. 
To  these  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
pope  Gregory,  owed  their  musical  celebrity. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  birth  of  Music 
announced  itself  from  the  moment  when  the  men 
of  the  church,  weary  of  the  everlasting  psalmo- 
dizing  in  unison  and  octaves,  sought  to  put  other 
intervals  together  in  the  form  of  harmony.    But 


when  and  where  and  by  whom  these  attempts 
were  first  made ;  whether  on  the  organ  or  by  the 
singers;  whether  reflection,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, chance  and  instinct  gave  the  first  impulse  : 
all  these  dubious  or  utterly  obscure  points  of  his- 
tory, all  these  questions  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
our  inquiry.  He  who  would  go  back  to  the  first 
discoverers,  forgets  that  it  was  no  single  indivi- 
duals, but  many  together,  and  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  different  countries  and  different  ages. 
Insignificant  experiments,  indefinite  and  without 
firm  foot-hold  as  they  are  in  their  origin,  attain  at 
last  to  some  sort  of  a  positive  result ;  then  come 
the  theorists  and  confirm  the  existing  practice, 
and  elevate  the  fact  to  a  principle  ;  the  history 
begins  with  the  written  monuments.  These  spe- 
culative men,  who  are  often  undeservedly  honored 
with  the  title  of  lawgivers,  naturally  endow  more 
of  evil  than  of  good,  especially  when  the  practice 
is  bad  and  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  a  preju- 
dice. Men  reasoned  still  less  in  the  time  of  king 
Dagobert ;  still  fewer  experiments  were  tried ; 
dogma  controlled  opinion,  and  authority  held  the 
place  of  logic ;  and  when  they  had  to  take  counsel 
of  nature,  they  asked  the  ancients,  that  is,  sup- 
posing they  knew  how  to  read  them.  The 
Thus  saith  he,  applies  to  Music  as  to  everything 
else.  They  discovered  Boethius,  the  Roman  com- 
mentator on  the  Greek  theories,  whose  original 
treatises,  buried  among  the  fragments  of  the 
heathen  world,  awaited  the  day  of  resurrection, 
that  for  them  had  not  yet  dawned.  Boethius 
boasted  the  excellency  of  Fourths  and  Fifths,  and 
condemned  Thirds  and  Sixths,  because  he  inferred 
from  the  canonical  or  musical  arithmetic  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  as  false  as  their  music  itself, 
that  Thirds  and  Sixths  were  dissonances.  In 
truth,  Boethius,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  Har- 
mony, as  his  master  Aristoxenus,  that  is  to  say, 
nothing  at  all,  understood  how  to  treat  of  nothing 
but  the  melodic  use  of  intervals.  Merely  because 
once  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  were  (after  the  Octave) 
the  most  perfect  consonances  in  the  series,  there- 
fore it  was  taken  for  granted  that  in  Harmony 
also  they  must  be  not  less  perfect,  and  accordingly 
progressions  in  Fifths  and  Fourths  were  instantly 
constructed.  It  was  hideous,  but  it  was  learned, 
it  was  Grecian;  people  admired  and  stopped 
their  ears. 

Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk,  and  that  too  renowned 
Italian  monk,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  consecrated  this 
monstrous  tone  doctrine  by  the  authority  of  their 
barbarous  Latin. 
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If  there  ever  was  a  great  fame  without  founda- 
tion, a  historical  prejudice  incarnate,  a  sounding 
title  without  substance,  it  was  that  of  Guido. 
Some  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  in 
him  nothing  less  than  the  discoverer  of  Music  ! 
Others,  too  scrupulous,  or  too  classically  disposed, 
to  dare  to  rob  Jubal,  Apollo,  or  the  Muses  of  such 
an  honor,  were  content  with  ascribing  to  him  the 
scale,  counterpoint,  the  seven  letters  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  the  notes  on  and  between  the  lines, 
the  monochord,  the  Organuin,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  speak,  the  keys,  the  division  of  the  scale  by 
the  Hexachord,  even  the  clavichord  and  what  not 
besides.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the 
glory  of  the  monk  of  Pomposa,  Count  OrlofiF  said 
of  him  :*  "  Music  needed  a  man,  a  genius,  who 
should  establish  its  laws  anew,  as  Newton  estab- 
lished the  la,w3  of  physics ;  and  Guido  Aretinus 
appeared." 

The  compliment  is  very  flattering  for  Newton, 
and  the  only  question  is,  in  what  way  Guido  set- 
tled anew  the  laws  of  Music,  which  before  were 
neither  fixed  nor  known.  Two  lines  with  notes 
will  tell  us  more  about  it  than  whole  volumes  of 
commentaries. 
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There  we  have  Guido  of  Arezzo !  That  is  the 
fruit  of  the  first  experiments  that  were  instituted, 
to  compose  a  sort  of  two-or-more-voioed  song; 
Diaphonia,  SympJionia,  PolypJwnia,  Discantus  or 
Organum,  or  whatever  they  called  it.  There  is 
no  trace,  it  will  be  seen,  of  any  melody ;  of  mea- 
sure quite  as  little,  whether  actually  marked  or  in 
a  certain  manner  understood  of  itself;  it  defies 
the  instinct  of 'the  harmonic  law  as  no  savage  peo- 
ple ever  could  defy  it ;  all  the  elements  of  Music 
at  once  are  wanting  in  it,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  the  most  hellish  cat's-musio  ;  and  the  man  who 
made  that,  passes  for  the  great  law-giver  of  Music ! 
O  how  low  he  stood  beneath  the  humblest  minstrel 
of  his  time,  who  at  least  had  ear  enough  to  learn 
the  rude  melody  of  a  ballad,  and  voice  enough  to 
sing  it ! 

But  even  the  dreary  honor  of  settling  the  laws 
of  the  Organum  cannot  be  left  to  Guido,  innocent 
usurper  of  so  many  real  or  imaginary  discoveries, 
that  were  made  before  and  after  him.  Hucbald 
has  by  a  whole  century  the  priority  over  him. 
Hucbald  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  Symphonies  in 
Octaves,  Fifths  and  Fourths,  and  the  first  who 
brings  examples  of  compositions  for  two,  three, 
and  even  five  voices.  Only  the  Italian  monk 
gives  the  preference  to  the  passage  in  Fourths 
over  that  in  Fifths,  whereas  the  Flemish  monk 
finds  them  equally  good.  Nostra  (the  passage  in 
Fourths)  autem  moUior,  says  the  first.  Every  one 
has  his  own  taste,  but  for  human  ears  this  subtle 
difference  is  about  the  same  with  the  difference 
in  the  pains  produced  by  a  blow  with  a  stick  or 
with  a  club. 

*In  his  History  of  the  Music  of  Italy,  which  I  commend  to 
the  perusal  of  musicians,  not  so  much  for  the  instruction,  aa 
for  the  entertainment  to  be  deriTed  from  it. 


Guido  completed  the  system  of  notation  current 
in  his  time,  but  it  was  not  he  who  invented  points 
with  and  without  tails,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, notes.  Yet  it  appears,  that  he  invented  a 
new  and  important  method  of  teaching  the  Plain 
Chant  to  the  choir  boys.  Therein  consist  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  Music.  All  the 
historians  have  spoken  of  these  services ;  almost 
all  have  over-estimated  their  greatness  and  impor- 
tance ;  but  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  so 
manifestly  exposed  the  incalculable  harm  that 
Guido  has  done  by  his  ridiculous  doctrines  of 
Harmony,  as  Kiesewetter.  In  his  excellent  trea- 
tise* he  thoroughly  proves,  that  the  declarations 
of  this  musical  oracle  crippled  the  career  of  Art 
through  several  centuries,  and  that  his  authority 
still  stood  considerably  in  the  way  of  composers, 
when  they  at  length  understood  how  to  compose. 
I  was  of  his  view  of  the  matter,  even  before  I 
read  him ;  but  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  agree  with 
him  in  the  suspicion  that  the  inventors  of  the 
Organum  had  never  convinced  themselves  with 
their  own  ears  of  its  effect.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  they  would  have  found  such  a  penance  too  hard 
even  for  a  cloister."  That  Guido,  as  a  theorist,  a 
singing-master  and  a  choir-director,  had  the  music 
executed  as  he  had  conceived  and  written  it,  can 
certainly  admit  of  no  doubt ;  indeed  long  after 
him  a  large  pai-t  of  European  Christendom  sang 
in  Fourths  and  Fifths,  since  otherwise  the  barbar- 
ous words,  to  quart  and  to  quint,  would  have  had 
no  meaning.  And  are  not  the  two  beggars,  whom 
the  reader  may  remember  that  Mozart  heard  sing 
in  the  streets  of  Milan,  a  singing  proof,  in  this 
case  really  the  most  valid,  that  the  harmonic  tradi- 
tions of  the  eleventh  ceptury  had  propagated 
themselves,  as  by  a  miracle,  down  to  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  ? 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  the  scholastic  doctrines, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  them,  doubtless 
even  long  before  them,  other  principles  of  Har- 
mony were  germinating,  whose  results  progressed 
and  proved  by  far  more  fruitful.  We  may  con- 
sider it  certain  that  singing  in  several  parts,  in  an 
extemporaneous  manner,  preceded  the  written 
Organum.  But  what  was  the  character  of  this 
song  in  parts  ?  History  is  silent,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  history  can  be  easily  completed  by 
infallible  examples,  taken  from  the  practice  of 
music  in  its  natui'al  state.  For  instance,  there 
exist  in  Russia  church  singers,  who  are  certainly 
no  better  musicians  than  the  monks  of  the  first 
eight  centuries  were,  and  who  in  all  probability 
execute  the  Grasco-Russian  church  song  very 
much  as  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Wladimir. 
So  too  there  is  a  tribe  of  people,  far  remote  from 
all  the  larger  cities,  whose  melodies  and  style  of 
singing  probably  bear  the  primitive  stamp,  and 
deviate  but  little  from  those  that  were  in  practice 
from  the  oldest  times.  If  you  listen  to  the  chorus 
of  the  Russian  church  song  and  the  choruses  of 
the  people's  songs,  you  will  encounter  Thirds 
mingled  with  other  consonances,  and  you  will 
almost  always  hear  the  Fifth  upon  the  Dominant, 
by  which  the  place  of  the  final  cadence  is  sup- 
plied in  the  primitive  national  airs,  and  which  is 
tlte  reason  why  these  do  not  close  and  only  seem 
to  end  for  lack  of  farther  text.  That  is  the  origin 
of  impromptu  singing  in  parts  throughout  all 
Europe  ;  for  neither  times  nor  places  change  the 
organization  of  men  in   this.     What  these  serfs 

*  Geschichte  der  europiisch-abendliindischen,  Oder  unserer 
heutigen,  Musik.    1834. 


and  boors  use  from  instinct,  the  singers  of  Gregory 
and  Charlemagne  could  also  use  instinctively  ;  and 
this  assumption,  borrowed  from  a  case  analogous, 
acquires  the  probability  of  the  most  strictly 
demonsti'ated  historical  fact,  when  we  see  even 
Hucbald  and  Guido,  in  the  progressions  of  their 
Organum,  admit  Thirds  as  it  were  incidentally  ; 
even  these  ill-sounding  Thirds,  despised  in  the 
music  of  the  Greeks.  Must  not  the  musical  truth 
have  been  very  strong,  thus  secretly  to  have 
slipped  into  the  creed  of  these  Greek-minded 
monks,  thus  to  have  sounded  with  a  certain  con- 
viction even  in  their  ears  of  horn ! 

The  musicians  in  the  state  of  nature  made 
Thirds  and  Sixths,  as  Mons.  Jourdain  made  prose, 
without  knowing  that  they  did  it ;  but  to  combine 
Thirds  systematically,  the  immediate  followers  of 
Guido  had  to  advance  on  the  way  to  Accord,  to 
Harmony,  in  a  word  to  Music.  The  farther  they 
proceeded  on  this  way,  the  more  did  accidental 
usages,  exceptions,  licences,  that  is  to  say,  real 
advances,  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  Organum; 
the  scholastic  leaven,  that  had  so  long  barred  all 
further  expansion,  began  to  dissolve  ;  the  passages 
of  Hucbald  and  Guido  were  formally  condemned, 
and  the  steadily  increasing  abhorrence,  which 
they  inspired,  expressed  itself  in  the  sequel  by 
the  famous  law  forbidding  all  consecutive  octaves, 
fifths  and  fourths  ;  which  law  from  this  time  for- 
ward seemed  to  include  the  whole  art  of  compo- 
sition, as  it  had  before  seemed  all  included  in 
invariable  adherence  to  these  very  same  progres- 
sions. 

Thus  Theory,  uncertain  and  perplexed,  moved 
slowly  on,  over  a  thousand  devious  way,  towards 
the  goal,  making  occasional  concessions,  or  rather 
sacrifices,  to  the  ear.  Meanwhile  men  borrowed 
from  the  natural  music  something  else,  which 
powerfully  contributed  to  hasten  the  development 
of  Art.  This  was  the  Canto  fermo,  a  unique 
kind  of  chant,  which  differed  from  the  people's 
songs,  and  had  no  measure,  no  divisions  but  the 
lonof  and  short  syllables  of  the  Latin  prose,  and 
which  was  simply  spoken  without  musical  rhythm. 
Yet  nowhere  was  it  possible  that  Rhythm  should 
entirely  disappear.  In  every  age  and  every 
place  have  songs  been  sung,  in  which  one  might 
perceive  a  melody,  and  no  melody  is  possible 
without  rhythm.  I  fancy  too,  that  in  all  times 
and  places  men  have  danced,  and  without  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  musical  rhythm  dancing  is  not 
possible.  On  this  side  the  theorists  had  nothing 
to  discover,  and  their  otherwise  very  weighty  and 
very  hard  task  was  limited  to  simply  inventing 
signs  for  what  had  existed  from  time  immemorial 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

From  the  application  of  Rhythm  to  the  above- 
named  experiments  of  a  better  understood  Har- 
mony, naturally  arose  Composition  with  various 
signs,  or  figured  Counterpoint.  Thus  there  was 
already  realized  a  kind  of  virtual  Harmony,  not 
through  the  succession  of  chords,  (which  were 
not  known,)  but  through  that  of  intervals  ;  the 
different  values  of  notes  presented,  at  least  for 
the  eye,  a  kind  of  Melody ;  finally  the  rules  of 
Quantity,  which  were  connected  with  the  notes, 
and  perhaps  also  some  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tempo,  that  is  to  say 
the  double  and  the  sesqui-altra  (three-fold),  repre-  ■ 
sented  a  sort  of  measure.  Musical  Art  had 
entered  its  embryo  state. 

Already  some  musicians  began  to  follow  up 
and  analyze   their  dicoveries.     They  soon  re- 
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marked  that  some  harmonic  steps  had  a  tendency 
to  rise,  and  that  the  downward  tendency  of 
others  was  not  less  perceptible.  Hence  that 
old  rule,  which  dates  back  to  Franco  of  Cologne, 
requiring  alternation  in  the  movement  of  the 
voices,  letting  one  ascend,  while  the  other  falls  or 
remains  on  the  same  level,  &c.,  which  is  exactly 
-  the  opposite  of  the  examples  from  Hucbald  and 
Guido,  in  which  the  voices,  uniformly  composed 
of  isochronic  notes,  almost  always  move  in  parallel 
lines.  Still  later  it  was  perceived,  that  a  sequence 
of  so-called  perfect  consonances  (the  Octave, 
Fourth  and  Fifth)  produced  no  good  effect ;  that 
the  privilege  of  succeeding  one  another  belonged 
only  to  the  so-called  imperfect  consonances 
(Thirds  and  Sixths,)  and  that  the  progression  be- 
came more  agreeable  (more  natural)  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  consonances  with  the  dissonances. 
These  last  arose  incidentally  out  of  the  differences 
in  the  quantity  of  the  notes,  which  were  set  against 
each  other,  and  at  first  only  counted  as  transition 
notes.  The  theory  of  Dissonances,  considered  as 
harmonic  intervals  or  prime  elements,  the  art  of 
preparing  and  resolving  them,  the  naturally  in- 
duced syncopations,  were  reserved  for  much  later 
times. 

I  have  stated  in  a  few  words  the  real  and  im- 
portant advances  which  have  immortalized  Franco 
of  Cologne,  Marchetto  of  Padua,  and  John  de 
Muris.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  considered  the 
authors  of  these  discoveries  and  applications,  thus 
associated  with  their  names,  but  because  they  have 
collected  them,  arranged  them  and  explained  them 
in  their  works  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 

But  although  Theory  was  forced  to  accept  some 
truths,  it  still  persisted  in  holding  on  to  the  anti- 
quated Greek  and  Latin  rubbish,  as  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  musical  wisdom,  the  basis  of  all 
doctrines.  It  is  in  fact  a  singular  spectacle  to 
see  how  a  system,  from  which  every  step  of  pro- 
gress took  away  a  piece,  was  step  by  step  defended ; 
how  every  efibrt  was  exhausted  to  reconcile  the 
ever  increasing  claims  of  the  ear  with  the  ever 
more  imperious  veto  of  our  lords  and  masters,  the 
Greeks ;  how  men  lost  themselves  in  subtleties, 
after  every  breach  made  in  their  doctrines  by  an 
innovation,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  innovation 
lay  already  a  priori  in  Boethius  and  Aristoxenus, 
and  bore  their  sanction.  So  much  is  correct ; 
they  could  see  everything,  find  everything  in  that 
confused  nonsense,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  saw  nothing  and  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Mendelssohn. 

'     [From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lampadius.] 
(Continued  from  p.  34  ) 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess Avhich  Mendelssohn's  works  encountered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  Forty- 
second  tsalm,  and  the  Meeresstiile  und  GlUc/cliche 
Fahrt  overture  were  given  at  the  Swiss  Festival 
at  Basle,  in  July  of  this  year.  The  public 
journals  spoke  strongly  of  the  effects  produced 
on  the  mind  of  audiences  hitherto  unacquainted 
With  his  inspn-ations.  On  the  8th  of  July,  "  St. 
Paul "  was  performed,  under  the  composer's  di- 
rection, at  bchweriu;  on  the  21st  of  September, 
at  Keichenberg,  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in  October, 
at  Dresden  and  Mayence.  In  the  year  1841, 
Mendelssohn  reappeared  at  his^post  in  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  and  we  read  in  the  Leipsic  newspaper 
of  the  /wore  he  created  by  his  playing  Beetho- 
ven's piauo-ibrte  concerto  in  G  major,  at  the 
twelfth  subscription  concert  of  that  season. 

Alter  this   meeting,  Mendelssohn  gave  three 


historical  concerts,  and  filled  his  programme  with 
specimens  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozai-t,  and 
Beethoven,  reserving  for  himself  the  choice  of 
compositions,  and  never  introducing  more  than 
two  of  these  masters  on  one  occasion.  At  the 
first  of  these  three  meetings  he  played  the  chro- 
matic fantasia  of  Bach,  and  a  theme  with  varia- 
tions written  by  Handel  in  the  year  1720.  At 
the  third  and  last,  he  accompanied  Schroder 
Devrient  in  Adelaide,  and  directed  the  perform- 
ance of  the  D  minor  symphony.  This  last-men- 
tioned work  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  subjoin  the  selection 
for  the  Haydn  Concert,  since  the  warmest  parti- 
sans of  that  composer  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
taste  and  judgment  evinced  in  the  choice  of  such 
pieces  as  the  "Imperial  Quartet,"  the  Motet 
Du  bist's,  dem  Ruhm  und  Ehre  gehUhret,  the 
symphony  in  B  flat,  the  Hunt  and  Vintage  from 
"  The  Seasons,"  with  recitative,  air,  and  chorus 
from  the  "  Creation."  The  beautiful  huntsman's 
song  by  Eichendorff,  Wer  hat  dich,  du  schSner 
Wald,  aufgehaut  so  hoch  da  drohen  ?  with  Men- 
delssohn's music,  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  for  the  seventeeth  meeting  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  The  combination  of  sWeet  words,  and  still 
sweeter  sounds,  has  made  this  song  a  favorite  with 
half  Europe,  and  who,  that  has  once  heard,  can 
ever  forget  the  mournful  LeheiooM,  du  schoner 
Wald  9  At  the  nineteenth  subscription  concert, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Beethoven's  An 
die  feme  Geliebte,  sung  by  Herr  Schmidt,  princi- 
pal tenor  at  the  opera.  Mendelssohn  accompa- 
nied him,  and  they  understood  each  other  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  performance  of  this  express- 
ive lyric  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  one 
occasion  Schroder  Devrient  was  called  to  repeat 
the  Zuleika  song  of  Mendelssohn,  and  substituted 
the  Es  ist  iestimmt  in  Goites  Rath.  It  was  known 
that  the  composer  had  accepted  an  engagement 
at  Berlin,  and  the  words  Docli  viusst  du  dieses 
recht  verstelm,  wenn  MenscJien  aus  einander  geJin, 
so  sagen  sie  auf  Wiedersehn,  seemed  to  have  a 
pointed  application,  which  was  at  once  felt  by 
the  singer,  and  recognized  by  the  audience. 
Mendelssohn  played  again,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
one  of  his  piano-forte  duets  with  Clara  Schu- 
mann ;  and  brought  out,  on  the  same  occasion,  a 
new  symphony  by  Eobert  Schumann.  When 
we  remember  that  he  seldom  neglected  to  attend 
the  quartet  association,  started  by  his  friend 
David,  we  can  understand  that  the  time  and 
abilities  of  Mendelssohn  were  not  squandered 
and  misused  by  a  desultory  and  inactive  course 
of  life.  The  greatest  proof  of  his  talents  as  a 
director,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  1841,  Bach's  Grosse  Passions  Musik 
was  executed,  under  his  direction,  by  a  large 
chorus  of  German  amateurs,  who  had  applied 
themselves  most  vigorously  to  the  study  of  a 
work  of  which  musicians  alone  can  know  the 
extreme  difficulty.  He,  Mendelssohn,  began  re- 
hearsing it  in  February ;  and  surely  our  admira- 
tion of  his  patience  and  perseverance  is  en- 
hanced by  the  recollection  of  the  feeble  state  of 
his  health,  which  never  once  hindered  the  per- 
formance of  duties  requiring  physical  no  less 
than  mental  power.  The  herculean  difficulties 
of  the  first  double  chorus  in  the  Passions  Musik 
seemed  at  first  insuperable ;  the  case  appeared 
hopeless,  but  cheerfulness  succeeded  despond- 
ency, and  Mendelssohn  could  not  resist  a  hearty 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  continued  Babel  of  sounds 
which  he  eventually  brought  into  order  and  har- 
mony. At  last,  when  each  individual  member 
of  the  chorus  was  certain  of  his  respective  part, 
the  character  and  expression  suitable  to  each 
movement  were  studied,  and  the  chorales,  sung 
pianissimo,  produced  their  intended  effect.  The 
concert  came  off  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  4th  of 
April,  1841,  in  St.  Thomas'  Church;  and  the 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  contemplated 
statue  of  the  great  musician.  In  1728,  Bach  had 
himself  conducted  his  Passions  Musik  in  the 
very  same  church  where  now,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
present  age  was  presiding  at  a  festival  in  honor 
of  his  predecessor. 

We  find  the  ever  active  Mendelssohn  at  Wei- 
mar on  the  15th  April,  conducting  his  oratorio 


"  St.  Paul ;"  and,  in  the  same  month,  by  the  in- 
vitation of  the  artists  at  Dresden,  directing  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Cornelius,  the  great  fresco 
painter  of  Munich.  Honors  of  every  description 
had  been  showered  upon  Mendelssohn  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing; and  none  could  complain  that  they  were 
unworthily  bestowed.  In  the  year  1836,  the 
University  of  Leipsic  created  him  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy — ^'propter  insignia  in  arte  musicd 
merita" — and  in  June  or  July  of  1841,  he  be- 
came Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 
From  the  earliest  part  of  his  reign,  Frederic 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  who  had  brought  to- 
gether in  his  own  capital  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  day,  anxious  to  gain  the  services  of  Men- 
delssohn, offered  him  a  handsome  salary  as  con- 
ductor at  Berlin.  He  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise than  accept  the  royal  offer,  and  the  king 
bestowed  much  attention  in  employing  him  on 
subjects  well  adapted  to  his  exalted  powers, 
which  may  well  be  believed  by  those  who  know 
that  the  idea  of  Mendelssohn's  setting  the  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles  to  music  entirely  originated 
with  his  illustrious  patron.  But  Mendelssohn, 
not  content  with  devoting  his  time  and  labor 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
felt  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  Berlinese  also. 
He  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  dem  Preussischen 
Cultus  --Ministeriuni  zur  Disposition  gestellt,"  and 
any  restriction  on  his  independent  and  restless 
mind  was  irksome  to  one  accustomed  so  long 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  Prob- 
ably, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mendelssohn 
complained  of  the  duration  of  his  liesure  hours ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Leipsic  presented  greater 
advantages  to  the  musician  than  the  city  forever 
memorable  as  the  place  where  the  overture  and 
the  choruses  of  Antigone  were  written.  This 
music  was  composed  during  a  summer  residence 
at  Berlin,  in  the  wonderfully  short  space  of 
eleven  days,  a  fact  which  itself  refutes  the  notion 
that  it  was  a  labored  work,  rather  than  one  of 
those  real  inspirations  only  vouchsafed  to  great 
and  original  artists.  Mendelssohn  had  read  An- 
tigone in  i;he  original  Greek  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  thoroughly  classical  mind,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  drama,  enabled  him  to  supply  so 
wondrous  an  accompaniment  to  the  Sophocleau 
tragedy.  The  piece  was  first  placed  on  the  royal 
stage  at  the  palace  of  Potsdam  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ludwig  Tieck ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  October,  being  the  king's  birth  day,  the  play 
was  given  with  the  music  before  a  select  circle  of 
hearers.  Of  Mendelssohn's  fiu-ther  labors  in 
Berlin  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  he  con- 
fined himself  to  active  attendance  on  the  re- 
hearsals of  his  oratorio,  "  St.  Paul,"  which  was 
performed  twice  under  his  direction.  Mantius, 
who  sang  the  part  of  St.  Stephen,  seems  to  have 
distinguished  himself  as  the  best  vocalist  on  these 
occasions. 

In  November,  Mendelssohn  returned  once 
more  to  the  Gewandhaus,  which  had  prospered, 
under  no  less  conscientious  a  deputy  than  Ferdi- 
nand David,  one  recognized  by  all  at  Leipsic  as 
the  most  efficient  representative  of  his  absent 
friend.  The  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul"  in  this  year 
won  an  European  reputation  for  its  composer.  It 
was  given  at  Eeichenberg,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Frei- 
berg, in  Saxony  ;  at  Rochelle,  in  France,  by  the 
Congres  Musical  de  I' Quest,  with  the  text  trans- 
lated by  Garnault,  and,  in  1842,  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris.  The  chief  events  in  the- 
first  three  months  of  the  following  year  were  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  the  productions  of  Verhulst,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  studied  composition  under  Men- 
delssohn ;  but  an  all-absorbing  topic  was  the  sym- 
phony in  A  minor,  given  on  the  13th  of  March 
for  the  first  time  under  the  baton  of  the  composer. 
This  was  the  third*  symphony  he  had  written, 
but  the  first  which  was  destined  to  command  Eu- 
ropean fame  during  the  author's  lifetime.  He 
attached  little  value  to  his  first  symphony  in  C 
minor,  a  production  of  his  early  years  ;  his  sec- 
ond f   was   composed   expressly  for  the  Philhar- 

*  The  fourth,  counting  the  Reformation  Symphony,  iu 
D. 
t  In  A  major — the  "  Italian." 
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monio  Society  in  London,  and  had  not  yet  been 
heard  out  of  England ;  so  we  could  only  com- 
pare the  later  with  the  earlier  work,  and  give  our 
preference  to  the  former.  In  this  wonderful 
symphony,  Mendelssohn  has  shown  a  profound 
knowledge  of  instrumentation,  though  I  cannot 
go  along  with  critics  who  assert  that  the  earliest 
commencement  of  the  work  dates  from  his  visit 
to  Kome,  and  that  southern  influences  are  clearly 
traceable  throughout.  A  plaintive  spirit  of  mel- 
ancholy pervades  the  work,  which  contains  no 
strained  efibrt  to  gain  effects,  but  speaks  by  sim- 
ple means  to  the  feeling  heart.  Of  the  whole 
four  movements  the  graceful  scherzo  and  the 
adagio  have  met  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
ception from  the  public,  though  the  whole  sym- 
phony was  heartily  appreciated  at  Leipsio,  and 
won  universal  favor  on  a  second  hearing.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  antecedent  to  my  brief 
account  of  the  production  of  this  symphony,  that 
Antigone  was  brought  out  on  the  Leipsic  stage, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  with  Donner's  translation, 
and  Mendelssohn's  music.  If  we  had  not 
the  aaXmyyis,  (poQfiiyyi;  and  avQiyysg  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  the  spirit  of  antiquity  was  not  lost 
even  upon  a  modern  audience ;  and  so  great  was 
the  interest  excited  on  behalf  of  the  tragedy, 
that  a  meeting  of  philologists,  convened  at  Cassel 
in  the  following  year,  signed  an  address  to  Men- 
delssohn, thanking  him  "  for  having  substantially 
revived  an  interest  in  the  Greek  tragedy  by  his 
own  music  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles."  The 
chorus  on  the  love  of  the  AU-Powerful,  the 
"  Bacchus  "  chorus,  with  its  thyrsus  and  wild  cries 
of  inspiration,  the  melo-dramatic  passages  where 
Antigone  descends  into  the  vault,  and  where 
Creon  brings  in  the  corpse  of  his  son — in  all 
these  well-known  pieces  Mendelssohn  has  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  the  power  of  the  old 
tragic  muse. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Correspondence  from  Germany. 

Leepbic,  April  23, 1854. 

Mb.  Editor  : — After  a  very  pleasant  journey 
of  twelve  days,  with  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panions, and  favored  with  the  tinest  weather,  I  have 
found  a  safe  arrival  in  good  old  Leipsic,  the  most 
musical  city  in  the  world.  Having  been  a  resident 
of  this  city  some  length  of  time,  I  have  many  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  to  most  of  whom  I  have 
paid  a  visit,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  once  more  at  home.  A  musician,  or  one  in- 
terested in  music,  can  find  greater  enjoyment  in 
Leipsic  than  in  any  other  German  city  with  which 
1  am  acquainted.  This  is  the  musician's  home  : 
he  is  surrounded  by  the  lovers  of  his  Art ;  he  is 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  capable  of  judging 
of  his  works,  and  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be 
without  a  rival.  Here  one  may  find  friends  of 
music  in  whom  confidence  may  be  placed,  and 
should  one  possess  talent,  or  should  he  produce  a 
musical  composition  of  actual  merit,  he  will  be 
duly  rewarded,  encouraged,  put  forward,  and 
brought  before  the  public. 

I  presume  there  are  more  music  students  in 
Leipsic  in  comparison  to  its  size  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe.  Here  one  does  find  much  better 
musical  advantages,  more  thoroughly  educated 
musicians  and  a  better  class  of  concerts.  Every 
new  work  from  the  pen  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers  is  performed  first  here,  and  if  it  is  any- 
thing extraordinary  it  is  known  throughout  the 
musical  world.  How  many  of  our  world-renowned 
composers  have  gained  their  reputation  from 
Leipsic  ! — for  instance,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Gade,  and  others.  The  musical  societies  are 
numerous.  They  have  regular  meetings  for 
rehearsals,  and  discussions  of  musical  questions 
which  are  constantly  brought  up,  on  which  many 
different  opinions  are  heard  and  from  which  many 
new  ideas  proceed.  The  members  of  these  musi- 
cal societies  are  lovers  of  the  science,  who  delight 


in  studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Nearly 
every  person  interested  in  music  is  a  member  of 
some  one  of  them.  They  do  not  attend  the  re- 
hearsals for  the  sake  of  meeting  their  "  geliebte," 
nor  to  talk  about  the  last  Ball,  nor  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  some  fair  Sixteen. 
No !  the  object  of  these  musical  meetings  is  to 
learn  good  music. 

We  can  also  boast  of  fine  musical  societies  in 
America,  in  which  may  be  found  many  beautiful 
voices  and  of  the  first  quality,  hut  they  do  not 
seem  to  take  that  interest  in  cultivating  them  that 
they  do  here.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  those 
who  do  possess  good  voices  to  cultivate  them.  I 
have  been  to  our  rehearsals  and  concerts  when  I 
have  been  much  pleased  to  see  such  a  large  number 
of  singers  together,  and  have  often  thought  it  won- 
derful that  they  sang  so  well,  having  so  few  op- 
portunities to  practice.  A  choir  or  chorus  should 
meet  at  least  once  if  not  twice  a  week  and  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  exercises,  and  be 
drilled  by  a  musician,  by  one  who  thoroughly 
understands,  not  only  music,  but  the  power  and 
capacity  of  the  human  voice.  All  musical  socie- 
ties should  exercise  great  judgment  in  selecting 
their  teacher.  A  suitable  teacher  for  such  societies 
should  be  one  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
all  distinguished  composers ;  one  who  has  had 
experience  and  is  capable  of  directing  a  large 
chorus  as  well  as  a  small  one,  and  who  can  detect 
the  slightest  discord  from  any  part  of  his  choir.  I 
am  anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when 
it  can  be  said  that  Boston  possesses  the  largest  and 
best  trained  Musical  Society  in  the  world.  This 
sounds  large,  yet  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  a  task  to 
accomplish.  We  have  already  got  the  necessary 
materials  and  we  are  making  good  use  of  them. 

You  will  excuse  these  long  preliminary  remarks 
and  allow  mo  to  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  music  in  Leipsic.  During  the  short  time 
I  have  been  here,  I  have  had  but  few  opportunities 
of  hearing  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  shape 
of  music.  Perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  performance  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
last  Friday  evening,  at  the  Thomas  Kirche  by  a 
large  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Concert- 
meister  David.  The  solos  were  sustained  by  Mad. 
Concert-meister  Dreyschock,  Fraulein  Meyer, 
Herr  Bohr  and  Herr  Schneider,  and  in  a  manner 
very  creditable  to  the  artists.  I  think  this  was 
decidedly  the  best  representation  of  this  great 
oratorio  that  I  have  ever  heard,  although  the 
general  effect  of  music  produced  in  this  church  is 
not  equal  to  that  in  the  Pauline  Kirche.  It  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  interior  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Pauline  is  considered  preferable  for  such 
performances,  but  for  the  present  occasion  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  immense  audi- 
ence. 

After  the  concert  I  was  invited  to  a  supper  party 
of  musicians,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
several  distinguished  characters.  Among  others  was 
Concert-meister  David,  with  whom  I  was  favored 
with  an  opportunity  of  conversing.  This  gentle- 
man bears  a  reputation  as  a  musician  of  the  first 
rank,  which  he  truly  deserves.  To  hear  his  opinions 
of  musical  composition  and  of  the  different  com- 
posers, and  his  remarks  on  music  generally,  is  a 
good  lesson  for  any  music  student.  I  find  his  ideas 
diflferent  from  those  of  many  other  musicians.  He 
thinks  for  himself,  and  when  he  speaks,  he  says 
something  that  has  not  already  been  stereotyped. 
He  is  a  reader  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  and 
is  thoroughly  posted  up  with  regard  to  our  concerts. 
He  spoke  of  the  classical  selection  of  our  pro- 
grammes, and  expressed  much  surprise  and  delight 
to  learn  that  classical  music  was  so  appreciated  in 
Boston. 


Herr  David  spoke  of  our  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  and  their  director,  Mr.  August  Fries,  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  His  remarks  upon  this  gen- 
tleman as  a  musician  and  "  Geigenspieler,"  were 
very  complimentary.  I  informed  him  that  Quartet 
music  is  fast  becoming  very  popular  in  America, 
and  Quintet  concerts  are  well  patronized,  and  by 
people  capable  of  appreciating  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  and  others. 
I  am  always  particular  to  give  people  to  under- 
stand here  that  Beethoven  has  actually  been  heard 
of  in  .America,  as  well  as  other  great  masters,  since 
musicians  this  side  of  the  water  have  not  a  very 
flattering  ideaof  our  musical  institutions.  I  think, 
Mr.  Editor,  a  circulation  of  your  Journal  in  Ger- 
many would  help  to  enlighten  them  on  this 
point. 

Last  evening  I  attended  the  Opera,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  seen  such  a  disgraceful 
representation  of  Oberon  upon  any  stage  before. 
The  composer  was  really  insulted !  I  could  not 
realize  that  I  was  in  a  German  Opera  House.  The 
Orchestra  was  out  of  tune.  The  scenery  would 
not  work.  The  curtain  strings  broke,  and  the 
cream   of   the   fun  was    the   first   appearance   of 

Fraulein ,  pupil  of  Mme. ,  as  Rezia. 

She  sang  anything  but  well,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  moved  about  the  stage,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  her  expression  reminded  one  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  rolling  about  on  wheels.  You  will  ex- 
cuse this  comparison,  for  it  is  certainly  a  just  one. 
However,  Fraulein  possesses  a  good  voice  and  will 
no  doubt  make  a  singer  ;  but  she  should  not  be  too 
ambitious  and  imagine  she  can  take  the  place  of 
Wagner  in  operas  of  this  class,  without  having 
thoroughly  studied  them. 

Several  of  the  American  music  students  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time,  have  left. 
Messrs.  Perkins,  Parker  and  Homer  are  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Pratt  remains  and  is  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  seems  to  he  much  pleased  with  this 
institution,  and  I  hear  a  very  favorable  report  of 
his  progress  ;  he  is  fitting  himself  more  especially 
for  a  teacher,  and  devotes  the  most  of  his  time  to 
Harmony  and  Composition.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Provi- 
dence, is  also  making  rapid  progress  and  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  music-lovers  in  that  city  ; 
he  is  giving  particular  attention  to  the  organ. 

Sincerely  yours,  N.  R. 

11  tt si ^   Ji b r 0 a ly . 


EoTAL  Italian  Opera.  —  Since  our  last  summary, 
Eossini's  Matilda  di  Shahran,  one  of  his  latest  works, 
written  for  the  carnival  at  Rome,  in  1821,  has  been  twice 
performed.  The  libretto  is  complained  of  as  unmeaning, 
and  the  plot  absurd ;  the  hero,  Corradino,  being  a  kind 
of  "  man-devil,  warrior-brigand,  woman-hater,"  &c.  Yet 
the  Musical  World  says  it  contains  some  of  Eossini's 
most  melodions  and  brilliant  music. 

The  opera  is,  nevertheless,  unequal,  and  occasionally 
flags.  The  composer  was  evidently  not  inspired  with 
his  task;  and  the  genius  that  flashed  so  brightly  in  the 
Barhiere,  the  Turco  in  Italia,  and  Cenerenioh,  but  flitted 
at  intervals  in  Matilda  di  Shabran.  Besides,  the  opera  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  himself  and  others,  and  is  thus 
deprived  of  all  the  charm  of  individuality.  Nevertheless, 
the  production  of  Matilda  di  Shabran,  as  the  last  o/je?*ct 
buffa  of  one  so  justly  renowned  as  Rossini,  and  as  a  work 
which  has  not  been  given  in  this  country  for  twenty 
years,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  management  of  the 
Eoyal  Italian  Opera. 

The  performance,  on  Tuesday  night,  was,  in  most 
respects,  admirable.  Mme.  Bosio,  who,  with  every  suc- 
cessive part,  makes  an  advance  in  public  favor,  sang 
magnificently,  and  with  invariable  good  taste.  The 
music  of  Matilda,  though  written  in  the  most  florid  style, 
was  executed  by  this  talented  lady  with  an  ease  and 
fluency  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  No  bravura 
singing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Mme.  Bosio 
in  the  rondo  finale.  The  duet  with  Mile.  Marai  (Edoardo) 
in  the  same  act,  was  an  equally  striking  example  of  florid 
vocalization.  In  quality  of  voice,  moreover,  which  con- 
stitutes so  gi'eat  a  charm,  Mme.  Bosio  is  equally  gifted. 
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Few  voices  are  more  felicitously  pure  aiid  clear  than  her 
own.  Sig.  Ronconi  was  as  irresistible  as  ever  in  the 
wandering  minstrel.  Were  there  no  stronger  motive  for 
bringing  out  Maiilda  di  Sliahran  than  the  introduction  of 
this  great  artist  in  a  l)uffo  part  of  the  true  Italian  carni- 
valesque  style,  of  which  he  is  almost  the  only  living 
representative,  the  directors  would  have  been  amply  jus - 
titled  in  reviving  it.  A  more  droll,  amusing,  fantastic, 
and  thoroughly  original  performance  than  Eonconi's 
Isidore  it  would  be  impossible  to  see.  His  singing  was 
on  a  par  with  his  acting.  Always  quaint  and  humorous, 
it  was  always  in  the  highest  degree  artistic.  In  tlie  first 
air — a  capital  pendant  to  "Largo  al  Factotum,"  which 
in  some  respects  it  strongly  resembles — where  the  char- 
acter of  the  charlatan  is  humorously  unfolded,  Sig.  Eon- 
coni  was  full  of  strange  whim,  and  mercurial  vivacity, 
and  convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter.  Sig.  Luchesi, 
notwithstanding  the  hardness  and  uncertainty  of  his  upper 
notes,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  singers  of  florid 
music  on  the  modern  stage.  His  execution  is  vary  fluent, 
and  he  has  the  true  feeling  and  manner  of  the  old  Italian 
music.  From  first  to  last  he  mastered  the  music  of  Gor- 
radino  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  Contessa  was  played 
by  Mile.  Albini,  who,  as  our  readers  may  probably  re- 
member, came  out  last  season  as  the  heroine  in  Maria  di 
Mohan.  Sig.  Tagliafico,  who  is  zealous  and  efficient  in 
everything  he  undertakes,  gave  unexpected  importance 
to  the  small  part  of  Aliprando,  Corradino's  doctor  and 
confidential  adviser.  Aliprando  has  some  difficult  and 
florid  music  to  sing,  and  is  continually  employed  in  the 
morceaux-d' ensemble.  Mile.  Marai  (the  young  and  inter- 
esting new-comer)  sang  the  music  of  Edoardo  exceed- 
mgly  well,  and,  in  the  duet  with  Mme.  Bosio,  impressed 
the  audience  by  the  brilliancy  and  finish  of  her  execu- 
tion. Sig.  Susiui  played  the  gaoler  in  a  careful  manner, 
and  sang  his  share  of  the  music  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability.  One  of  the  great  musical  "  hits  "  of  the  evening 
was  the  septet  in  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  which  was 
superbly  sung  and  encored  unanimously.  The  last  move- 
ment of  the  duet  between  Matilda  and  Edoardo  (Mme. 
Bosio  and  Mile.  Marai),  and  the  rondo  finale  by  Mme. 
Bosio,  created  the  same  enthusiasm.  At  the  conclusion, 
all  the  principal  singers  were  recalled,  and  honored  with 
loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

Guillaume  Tell  was  repeated  for  the  third  time,  Thurs- 
day, April  20th.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  Bosio  "  sang 
exquisitely"  in  DElisir  d'Amore.  The  music  of  Adina  is 
said  to  suit  her  to  perfection, — wanting  a  httle  more 
archness  and  animation  in  acting,  perhaps,  but  for  "  grace 
and  quiet  coquetry  "  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Eon- 
coni's Dulcamara,  Tagliafico*s  Seijeant  Belcore,  and 
Mile.  Cotti'3  little  part  of  Giannetta,  are  highly  praised. 
Also  the  band  and  chorus,  under  Costa,  are  pronounced 
perfect. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th,  Cruvelli  made  her  dfibut. 
The  piece  was  Olello.  (Eossini  seems  to  be  again  in  the 
ascendant.)    The  World s&js: 

A  more  graceful,  sympathetic,  gentle,  and  yet  passion- 
ate Desdemona  we  have  never  seen.  Its  abiding  charm 
was  its  Avomanly  tenderness,  which,  even  in  the  scene  of 
despair  and  agony,  was  always  apparent,  as  the  hack- 
ground  to  the  picture.  Mile.  Cruvelli  did  not  sing  the 
aria  d'enlrata,  "  Quando  guerrier;"  and  no  reason  was 
assigned  for  its  omission;  but,  in  the  little  duet  with 
Emilia  (Mile.  Cotti),  it  was  at  once  heard  that  her  voice 
had  lost  none  of  its  beauty  of  tone  and  rich  quality. 
The  trio  with  Elmiro  (Sig.  Tagliafico),  and  Eodrigo  (Sig. 
Stigelli),  in  which  her  father  joins  Eodrigo  in  pleading 
the  suit  of  Otello's  rival,  was  full  of  nice  points  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  mezza  voce  singing  in  the  ensemble  :  Del  Fato 
il  rigore,  was  quite  lovely.  There  are  few  dramatic 
vocalists  now  on  the  stage  who  can  rival  Mile.  Cruvelli 
in  her  command  of  mezza  voce.^  while  in  the  soiio  voce, 
and  in  the  art  of  sustaining  a  note,  augmenting  and 
diminishing  its  volume  to  the  finest  points — 

"  Till  nothing's  heard  'twixt  it  and  silence  " — 

now  that  Jenny  Lind  no  longer  comes  to  charm  and 
astonish  our  amateurs,  she  is  without  a  competitor. 
Again,  the  perfect  mellowness  of  the  middle  tones  of 
her  voice  was  displayed  with  charming  efi'ect  in  the 
passage :  Incerta  Vanima  (the  finest  point  in  the  finale  to 
Act  1). 

The  second  act  displayed  the  histrionic  as  well  as 
vocal  powers  of  Mile.  Cruvelli  to  more  brilliant  advan- 
tage. In  the  first,  she  seemed  to  avoid  all  violent  bursts 
of  passion ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  she 
allowed  her  energies  full  play,  and  in  the  finale,  where 
conflicting  sentiments  agitate  the  breast  of  Desdemona 
in  the  presence  of  Eodrigo,  whose  addresses  she  repulses 
with  scorn,  and  of  Otello,  to  whom  she  is  heart  and  soul 
devoted,  and  whose  obstinate  increduUty  stings  her  to 
madness,  her  acting  was  impressive,  varied,  and  admira- 
bly dramatic.  We  have  rarely  heard  the  phrase,  Fra 
tante  smanie,  sung  with  more  feehng,  or  the  fine  piece  of 
vocal  declamation,  Che  smania !  ahime !  cjie  ajfanno ! 
with  a  broken  and  agitated  utterance  more  thoroughly 
suited  to  it.  At  the  end  of  this  act  she  was  unanimously 
called  before  the  curtain,  and  came  forward  with  Sig. 
Tamberlik. 

In  the  third  act,  Mile.  Cruvelli  was,  from  beginning  to 
end,  perfection.  Anything  more  ideal,  poetical,  and  pro- 
foundly touching,  we  have  never  witnessed  on  the 
stage. 

Whatever  part  Signer  Tamberlik  has  since  essayed — 


and  every  one  has  displayed  more  or  less  excellence — 
numbering  even  Arnoldo,  in  Guglielmo  Tell,  the  best  of 
all,  Otello  still  remains  his  masterpiece.  He  looks,  acts, 
and  sings  the  part  as,  probably,  no  one,  certainly  no  one 
in  our  time,  has  done  before  him.  Had  Eossini  consulted 
the  peculiarities  of  his  voice,  before  putting  pen  to  paper, 
he  could  not  have  fitted  Signer  Tamberhk  more  entirely. 
The  music  suits  him  from  first  to  last,  as  much  in  the 
morceaux  d ensemble  as  in  the  duets  and  solos.  Eonconi's 
lago  is  a  shrewd  and  subtle  conception.  Where  the 
author  has  done  nothing,  Eonconi  contrives  to  suggest  a 
great  deal.  His  demeanor  throughout,  especially  in  his 
scenes  with  Otello,  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  to  revive, 
where  it  is  practicable,  the  spirit  of  Shakspere,  which 
has  vanished  from  the  pages  of  the  librettist. 

As  usual,  the  duet,  Non  m'  inganno,  in  which  lago  ex- 
asperates Otello  by  showing  him  the  letter  and  handker- 
chief of  Desdemona,  was  one  of  the  grand  points  of  the 
performance.  It  was  splendidly  sung  by  Signers  Tam- 
berlik and  Eonconi;  and  the  C  sharp,  taken  with  more 
tremendous  force  than  ever  by  the  former,  raisec!  tllS 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  to  tuu  highest  pitch.  The 
last  movement  Tvas  encored  amidst  the  loudest  applause, 
and  repeated  with  increased  effect — the  C  sharp  (the 
highest  note  ever  known  to  have  been  sung,  from  the 
chest,  by  a  tenor)  being  given  out  with  even  greater 
resonance  and  volume  by  Sig.  Tamberlik.  At  the  end 
of  the  duet,  both  singers  were  summoned  to  appear. 
The  last  scene  of  the  opera  was  the  most  impressive  of 
all.  _  Mile.  Cruvelli  sang  the  exquisite  romance,  "  Assisa 
a  pie  d'un  salice,  and  the  prayer,  Deh  !  calma,  0  del  I 
with  a  pathos  that  found  its  way  to  every  heart,  and 
produced  ah  indescribable  impression. 

Otelh  was  repeated;  and  among  the  next  coming 
attractions  were  Rigoletto,  with  Mario,  and  (perhaps) 
Fidelia. 

EoTAL  Opera,  Dkuky  Lake. — The  "  Eoyal  Operatic 
Company,"  with  Herr  Lindpaintner  as  conductor,  has 
commenced  a  season  of  Italian  and  German  operas  at 
Drury  Lane.  Norma  was  played  four  times  with  Mme. 
Caradori  as  the  prima  donna.  Mile.  Sedlatzek  as  Adalgisa, 
Sig.  Favesi  as  Pollio,  and  Sig.  Arnold!  as  Oroveso; 
then  followed  two  nights  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with  Cara- 
dori as  Lucrezia;  Pavesi,  Gennaro;  Mr.  Hamilton 
Braham  (his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  England) 
as  Duke  Alfonso ;  and  Mile.  Vestvali,  a  new  Italian  con- 
tralto, as  Maffeo  Orsini.  Pavesi's  voice  is  pronounced 
hard  and  not  agi'eeable  in  quality.  Braham  was  nervous, 
but  did  not  disappoint  expectation,  has  a  well-toned 
baritone,  of  even  quality,  and  sings  correctly.  Mile. 
Vestvali,  a  Pole  by  birth,  has  studied  under  Mercadante, 
but  not,  Hke  almost  every  other  Italian  contralto  of  note, 
under  Eossini.  She  is  tall,  fine-looking,  and  of  a  com- 
manding air ;  with  no  lack  of  boldness  or  abandon ;  so 
say  the  critics,  who  intimate  that  the  less  said  about  her 
singing  the  better. 

The  German  scenes  commenced  with  Ker  FreyscMtz, 
the  great  lasso,  Herr  Formes,  being  Caspar.  Eeichart 
was  Max;  Mme.  Caradori,  Agatha;  Mile.  Sedlatzek, 
Aunchen;  Herr  Holzel,  both  Kilian  and  Ottokar;  and 
Herr  Dohring,  Zamiel.  The  whole  performance  appears 
to  have  been  very  complete. — Nest  followed  La  Sonnam^ 
bula,  in  Italian,  with  Mile.  Agnes  Bury  as  Amina,  and 
Sig.  Bettini,  as  Elvino. 

Chamber  Music. — Mr.  H.  W.  Holmes,  one  of  the 
best  pianists  and  teachers  in  England,  has  given  the  first 
of  three  concerts  of  piano-forte  music,  in  the  Han- 
over Square  Rooms.  It  began  with  Mozart'B  double 
concerto  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  played  by  Mr. 
H.  .and  one  of  his  pupils.  Next  came  a  concerto  fantas- 
tique  of  his  own,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  called  Con- 
suelo,  a  work  said  to  contain  "  a  vast  deal  of  fancy,"  and 
to  be  original  and  effective.  It  was  played  by  a  young 
lady  pupil.  Other  pupils  played  parts  of  concertos  by 
KuUak,  Bennett,  and  others.  Thalberg's  Moise  was 
produced  in  a  new  form,  for  three  pianos.  There  were 
songs,  violin  pieces,  «fcc.  &c.,  and  Mr.  Holmes  played 
the  following  list  of  short  piano  solos  : 

Prelude,  C  sharp  minor,  W.  S.  Bennett ;  '^  Murmurs 
of  the  Seine,"  Nocturne,  Chopin ;  Etude  in  G  minor, 
Potter;  Etude  in  G  major,  Cramer;  "Fairy  Fingers,' 
W.  H.  Holmes. 

Ella's  "Winter  Evenings"  being  over,  Ella's 
"  Musical  Union  "  (tenth  season)  has  commenced, 
at  Willis's  Rooms.  A  critic  says,  Ella  has  done  for  the 
aristocracy  what  Jullien  has  done  for  the  crowd,  taught 
them  to  understand  the  works  of  the  masters,  &c. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  was  excellent, 
and  the  performance  first  rate.  The  selection  may  be 
cited  : 

Quartet  in  D  (No.  70) Haydn. 

Trio,  in  D  minor Mendelssohn. 

Quartet,  E  minor  (Op.  59) Beethoven. 


The  executants  were  Herr  Ernst  (violin),  Herr  Goffrie 
(second  violin),  Mr.  Hill  (viola),  Signor  Piatti  (violon- 
cello), and  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett  (piano-forte).  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  assemble  a  more  competent 
set  of  "  interpreters."  At  the  end  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Bennett  played  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  ohne  Worte ;  and  three  children,  the  Masters 
Boothe  (from  Carlsruhe)  aged  8,  11,  and  13  respectively 
— performed  concertante  variations,  for  violins,  upon  the 
theme  of  "  God  save  the  the  Queen,"  displaying  con- 
siderable talent  for  their  years. 

Mr.  Walter  Macfarren  has  given  his  first  Cham- 
ber Concert.  He  played  with  Mr.  Blagrove  a  MS.  son- 
ata for  piano  and  violin,  which  is  much  praised.  Also 
Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  and  Mendelssohn's  in  F 
sharp  minor;  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  (also  with  Bla- 
grove) ;  a  piano  duet  of  his  ov.'n  (v,rith  Mr.  Lindsay  Slo- 
ps"), and  some  "charming  bagatelles"  of  his  own. 
Signor  and  Madame  Ferrari  sang. 

Philharmonic  SociETr. — We  copy  here  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fourth  concert  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Times  ; 

PART  I. 

Sinfoma(MS.) Rosenhain. 

Recit.  and  Aria  (Figaro),  Sig.  Belletti Mozart. 

Concerto,  A  minor.  Violin,  Herr  Molique Molique. 

Kecit.  and  Aria  (Alceste),  JIme.  Novelio Gluck. 

Overture,  "  Isles  of  Fingal  " Mendelssohn. 

PART  n. 

Sinfonia  in  B  iiat.  No.  4. Beethoven. 

Duet,  Crudel  Perckd,  Mme.  Novelio  and  Sig. 

Belletti Mozart. 

Overture,  Le  Colporteur Onslow. 

The  symphony  of  Herr  Rosenhain,  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  deserved  eminence,  is  clever,  thoughtful  and 
elaborate.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  say  until"  we 
hear  it  again.  The  andanti7io  reminded  us  of  Beet- 
hoven (slow  movement  in  the  C  minor),  and  the  scherzo 
of  Mendelssohn — both  very  welcome  reminders.  The 
opening  of  the  first  movement,  allegro  risoluto,  is  fine ; 
and  there  is  merit  in  every  one  of  the  four  pieces.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  symphony  was  not  well  played,  and  the 
audience  received  it  with  indifference. 

Mendelssohn  s  splendid  overture  was  executed  with  a 
boisterous  roughness,  which  left  all  the  delicate  points 
of  the  score  to  the  appreciation  of  those  who  could  hear 
them — which  we  could  not.  Beethoven's  symphony 
was  played  vigorously  and  well ;  and  Onslow's  dry  and 
musician-like  overture  went  off,  to  speak  in  metaphor, 
like  a  shot.  Sig.  Belletti  was  encored  in  the  song  from 
Figaro —  Vedro  mentr'  io  sospiro,  one  of  the  best  in  that 
glorious  opera.  As  for  Mme.  Clara  Novelio,  we  have 
never  heard  her  sing  more  nobly  than  in  Gluck's  dra- 
matic and  declamatory  recitative  and  air. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  violin  concerto 
of  Herr  Molique,  one  of  the  greatest  players  and  com- 
posers in  the  world.  The  concerto  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  of  Herr  Molique,  but  one  of  the  most  original, 
ingenious,  and  masterly  ever  composed, 

Paris. 

Passion  Week.— Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  was  the 
chief  musical  attraction  in  several  places.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Conservatoire,  at  the  Theatrical  School 
of  M.  Duprez,  and  at  the  Theatre  Italien  with  the  full 
force  of  the  company,  including  Alboni  and  Mario. — 
There  have  been  a  deluge  of  smaller  concerts,  by 
Schulhoff,  Mme.  Ucelli,  and  others.  Original  Omaggios 
to  Donizetti  were  sung  in  two  instances. 

SociETE  Sainte  Cecile.  At  the  sixth  and  last 
concert  were  performed  Beethoven's  Choral  fantasia, 
and  his  Turkish  March  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens ;  " 
the  finale  to  Mendelssohn's  Loreley  ;  a  symphony  by  M. 
T.  Gorevy;  and  Cherubini's  Ave  Maria,  sung  by  M. 
Alexis  Dupont. 

MM.  Seghers  and  Wekerlin  closed  their  season, 
April  14th,  with  a  sacred  concert,  at  which  were  given 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Athalie ;  the  Kyrie  and 
Gloria  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C ;  the  "  Flight  into 
Egypt "  of  Berlioz ;  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the 
Andante  from  Haydn's  symphony  in  G5  also  Rossini's 
l-nflammatus,  sung  by  Mile.  Dussy. 

Beethoven's  Pastorale  was  also  performed  at  the  last 
concert  of  the  SocUte  dee  jeunes  Artistes;  followed  by 
a  Requiem  composed  by  M.  de  Liguaro,  a  Noel  by 
Adam,  and  an  Agnus  Dei  by  M.  G.  Bosquet : — the  last 
two  are  not  said  to  have  much  merit. 

Opera. — At  the  Grand  Opera  CruveUi  had  had  con- 
tinued success  in  the  Vesiale  and  in  three  performances 
of  the  Huguenots,  before  leaving  for  London. — At  the 
Opera  Comique  Meyerbeer's  L'Etoile  du  Nord  still 
fills  the  house  to  the  cieling.  Mile.  Lefebre  has  reap- 
peared as  Ang^le  in  Le  Domino  Noir;  Mile.  Am^lie 
Rey  has  made  a  successful  debut  in  La  Dame  Blanche. 
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— A  new  comic  opera,  Une  Rencontre  dans  le  Danube, 
composed  by  M.  Paul  Henrion,  hitherto  known  as  the 
author  of  some  popular  ballads  and  chansonnettesj  has 
been  well  received  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 

Germany. 

Vienna. — Of  Mme.  Goldschmidt'a  third   concert  in 

the   Redoubtensaalj    a    correspondent  of  the    London 

Mus.  World  writes  : 

The  attendance  "was,  if  possible,  more  numerous  than  on  the 
two  former  occasions.     She  sang  the  air  from  Der  Freisc/nUz, 

Und  oh  die  Wolke  sie  verhvlle,  with  a  feellcg  and  tenderness 
that  elicited  thunders  of  applause,  and  was  not  less  successful 
in  an  air  from  Rossini's  II  Turco  m  Italia,  which,  with  defer- 
ence, I  think  was  less  worthy  of  her  talent.  Mme.  Jenny 
Lind  also  delighted  us  with  Mendelssohn's  lovely  Hirienlicd 
and  Herr  Taubert's  ISIorgenlied.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  present 
was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch..  Her  last  song  was  the  Dale- 
carlian  Invitation  a.  la  Danse,  which  she  accompanied  herself 
on  the  piano.  The  instrumental  part  of  the  concert  included 
the  overture  to  Der  Freischutz,  together  with  the  first  move- 
ment of  Chopin's  piano-forte  concerto  in  E  minor,  two  original 

Salon  Stiickey  and  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte, 
performed  by  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

The  concert  season  was  about  over.  Haydn's  "  Cre- 
ation "  had  been  given  in  the  Royal  Theatre,  in  a  "slov- 
enly "  manner,  excepting  the  parts  sung  by  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens  and  Herr  Staudigl.  Herr  Stockhausen  had  given 
his  last  concert,  as  had  the  quartet  party  of  Herren 
Hellmesberger,  &c.  The  programme  of  the  latter,  in- 
cluding a  quartet  of  Haydn,  Mendelssohn's  second  trio, 
and  Beethoven's  quartet.  No.  6  of  Op.  18,  reads  very 
like  Boston. — The  Mdnnergesang-Verein  continue  their 
meetings,  singing  choruses  and  part-songs  of  Schubert, 
Esser,  Kiicken,  &c. — The  principal  event  at  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  has  been  the  debut,  in  Rigoletto,  of  Mile. 
Bendazzi,  who  succeeds  Mile.  Marai,  now  in  London. 
She  is  said  to  have  a  pleasing  mezza  voce,  but  to  lack 
expression, 

liEiPSic .—Wagner's  Tannh'duser  was  lately  given  for  the  23d 
time.  The  concert  season  concluded  with  a  performance  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  R.  Schumann's 
Faradies  und  Perl  was  performed  on  the  occasion. 

Ati-la-Ch APELLE ■ — At  the  Niederrheinisches  Musihfest  next 
Whitsuntide  (under  the  direction  of  Lindpaintner),  the  first 
day's  performance  will  consist  of  Gluck's  overture  to  Ipkigenia 
in  Aulisy  and  Handel's  Israel  in  Egyjyt.  On  the  second  day, 
the  programme  will  include  the  overture  to  the  Genueserin^  by 
Lindpaintner,  and  the  j^jia^e  to  the  Vampyr^  by  the  same  com- 
poser ;  Beethoven's  symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major  ;  Chernbini's 
overture  to  Anacreon^  and  Mozart's  oratorio  cantata  of  Davidde 
penitente. 

Berlin. — According  to  the  time-honored  custom  of  the 
Eerlinese,  Grann's  Der  Tod  Jesit  was  produced  in  Passion 
Week.  We  had  one  performance  of  it  by  the  Hausmann- 
Schneider''scher  Yerein,  in  the  Garni s on- Kirche^  and  another  in 
■  the  room  of  the  Singakademie.  In  the  first,  which  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  oratorio,  tlie  solos  were  taken  by 
Herrn  Basse  and  Mautius,  Miles.  Eurkhardt  and  Trietsch.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this  was 
the  fiftieth  time  that  Herr  Mantius  had  sung  in  the  Tod  Jesu. 

Hennig's  Gesangverei7i ga.ve  a  concert  in  Kroll's  room,  when 
the  programme  was  composed  of  several  pieces  out  of  the  Tod 
JeiM,  and  Beethoven's  Chris tus  am  Oc/ierg-e  (Mount  of  Olives). 

The  brothers  Wieniawski  (violinist  and  pianist)  have  given 
their  seventh  concert  in  the  large  room  of  the  lloyal  Opera 
House,  and  have  also  appeared  at  a  concert  iu  the  theatre 
itself,  on  the  11th,  at  which  Mile.  Schultz  was  engaged,  and 
sang  the  grand  scena,  "  Wis  nahte  tnir^''''  from  Der  Freischutz^ 
&c.,  with  great  applause.  On  Sunday,  the  8th,  there  was  a 
concert  for  charitable  purposes, -in  the  great  room  of  the 
Koyal  Opera  House.  The  brothers  Stahlknecht  and  Herr 
Lbschorn  played  a  trio  of  Beethoven.  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner, 
Herren  Theodore  Formes,  Pfister,  Krause,  and  Bost,  sang 
various  songs,  and  Herr  Gareis  played  a  clarinet  solo. — Herr 
Josef  Gungl  has  given  a  farewell  concert,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  St.  Petersburg. 

FjeU-Nkfort-on-the-Maine.— Weber's  Der  Freisckutz  has 
been  played  here  for  the  150tli  time.  A  musical  introduction 
was  composed  in  honor  of  the  event,  by  Herr  Harald  Von 
Brackel.  The  house  was  crowded.  La  Part  du  Diable^  by 
Auber,  has  been  produced  with  decided  success. 

Bonn— The  fifth  Subscription  Concert  was  well  attended. 
The  programme  consisted  of  Cherubini's  overture  to  Anacreon, 
the  scsTia  for  soprano  from  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  Qpring  from. 
Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  and  Schubert's  symphony  in  C  major. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  20,  1854. 

Native  Musical  Talent. 

We  have  been  so  much  accused  of  foreign 
leanings  in  our  love  for  music,  that  we  presume 
•we  shall  fall  under  no  suspicion  of  a  vulgar  and 
vain-boasting  patriotism,  if  we  dwell  awhile  on 
what  this  country  has  produced,  or  is  producing, 


in  the  way  of  musical  artists  and  composers.  We 
are  beginning  to  have  our  music-makers  and  our 
music-interpreters,  who  woo  Music  as  an  Art ; 
with  what  depth  of  passion,  or  what  genuine  fire 
of  genius,  time  alone  can  fully  show.  It  is  only 
when  individuals  of  either  class  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  musical  Shakspeares,  or  of  musical  Sid- 
donses  and  Garricks,  that  we  find  it  so  hard  to 
suppress  the  smile  of  incredulity,  even  if  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
our  dear  country's  modesty  does  not  cry  out  "  For 
shame !" 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  recent 
achievements  or  our  countrymen  in  the  field 
musical.  One  is  the  boastful,  shallow  patriotic, 
"  manifest  destiny,"  all-the-world-annexing,  Yan- 
kee Doodle  way,  which  keeps  proclaiming  our's 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world ;  believes  that 
Americans  can  do  everything  that  any  other 
people  have  done,  only  a  great  deal  better ;  that 
the  whole  world — of  Art,  as  of  all  other  spheres — 
is  our  inheritance,  and  that  we  are  the  most  capa- 
ble of  entering  and  occupying  it,  as  we  are  the 
most  capable  of  governing  ourselves,  brow-beating 
our  neighbors,  bullying  the  world,  reconciling 
social  and  moral  contradictions  and  enormities, 
"  extending  the  area  of  freedom  "  (by  which  is 
meant  slavery),  and  metamorphosing  little  mean 
men  into  great  dangerous  presidents.  This  boastful, 
bloated,  vulgar  parody  of  the  American  idea  is 
not  confined  to  politics ;  its  contagion  operates 
even  in  the  peaceful  sphere  of  Art  and  Music. 
It  mistakes  enterprise  for  genius  ;  the  large  scale 
on  which  things  are  attempted,  for  sublimity ; 
familiarity  with  means,  tools,  mechanisms  and 
forms,  for  Art;  new  combinations,  for  original 
ideas;  and,  in  a  word,  bold  "  go-ahead-itativeness" 
for  inspiration  armed  with  divine  right  to  conquer 
and  to  charm  the  world. 

The  other  way  is  more  modest  and  reasonable. 
It  leaves  the  patriotic  rant  to  filibustering  dema- 
gogues, and  looks  at  music  musically  and  not  as 
one  more  peacock's  feather  m  the  tail  of  strutting 
patriotism.  It  is  not  ashamed  to  see  ourselves 
just  where  we  are  in  music,  a  nation  of  beginners, 
who  have  had  heretofore  but  little  time  for  Art, 
and  who  are  not  sprung  from  a  particularly  musi- 
cal race.  And  it  allows  us  to  take  just  pride  and 
pleasure  in  considering,  how  much  these  few  last 
years  have  done  to  develop  in  our  people  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  musical  Art  and  artists  of  the 
old  world,  as  well  as  to  tempt  forth  native  efforts, 
in  many  cases  quite  successful,  to  acquire  the  art 
of  writing  and  interpreting  (with  voice  or  fingers) 
musical  works  in  many  of  the  higher  forms. 

From  this  safer  stand-point  let  us  cast  a  cursory 
glance  over  some  of  the  prominent  instances  of 
American  activity  in  music-making  and  interpret- 
ing, which  have  recently  been  topics  in  musical 
circles.  Our  enumeration  aims  at  no  completeness ; 
we  merely  pass  in  review  such  cases  as  most 
readily  occur  to  our  own  mind ;  these  are  texts 
enough  for  one  article,  and  times  enough  remain 
for  treatment  of  new  texts.  And  if  we  naturally 
are  most  familiar  with  the  doings  of  our  towns- 
men, and  point  to  instances  of  their  achievement, 
think  not  that  we  are  disposed  in  the  shghtest 
degree  to  echo  or  endorse  the  assertion  with  which 
one  of  our  city  dailies  a  short  time  ago  prefaced 
its  account  of  the  doings  of  our  musical  students 
abroad  ;  the  assertion  namely  :  "  that  Boston  at 
this  present  time  possesses  more  native  musical 
talent  than  any  other  city  in  the  world " ! !  (we 


quote  from  memory).  Such  assertions,  backed 
by  the  longest  inventory  we  could  append,  can 
only  make  us  laughed  at  for  our  exquisite  pre- 
sumption. 

We  begin  with  the  singers.  The  stimulus  im- 
parted by  Italian  opera  for  some  years  past  had 
the  effect  to  awaken  lyrico-dramatic  aspirations, 
and  to  make  young  people  who  discover  in  them- 
selves the  gift  of  a  fine  voice,  think  seriously  of 
its  cultivation  and  repair  to  the  best  schools  of 
Italy  and  Paris.  Their  careers  are  more  closely 
watched  and  chronicled  than  those  of  students  in 
any  other  departments  of  Music,  so  that  we  need 
say  but  little  of  them.  Our  readers  are  already 
informed  of  the  quartet  of  young  Boston  opera 
singers  iu  Italy,  Miss  Hensler,  Miss  Phillips, 
Mr.  Millard  and  Mr.  Sumnee.  Nor  have 
they  forgotten  the  brilliant  success  of  the  first 
pupil  that  this  city  sent  to  Italy,  Madame  BiscAC- 
oiANTi,  who  truly  ranks  among  the  finished 
artists  of  the  day,  whose  Lucia  and  Amina  were 
so  admirable  on  her  first  return  from  Europe, 
and  whose  concert  singing  after  her  second  period 
of  study  abroad  evinced  such  great  improvement 
in  artistic  tone,  refinement,  judgment  and  ex- 
pression, that  we  are  impatient  for  the  music- 
lovers  of  Lima  to  resign  her  to  us  once  more  after 
such  long  possession.  Mi-s.  Eastcott,  also  a 
New  England  lady,  has  won  a  high  position  on 
the  operatic  stage  in  Italy,  by  the  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  style  in  principal  soprano  parts.  We 
think  of  others,  of  whom  we  hope  to  have  more 
definite  accounts  than  we  can  render  now.  We 
translate  the  following,  which  has  just  fallen  under 
our  notice,  from  the  Gazetta  Musicale  di  Napoli, 
(Jan.  1854,)  respecting  Mr.  Henet  Sqxjikes, 
an  American  tenor,  who  has  been  singing  in  that 
city  in  some  of  the  more  recent  operas  of  Verdi : 

"Sig.  Squires,  in  the  part  of  Manrico  (in  H  Trovatore) 
deserves  double  sympathy,  as  being  a  beginner  and  con- 
sequently not  an  actor,  and  then  as  being  an  American 
and  consequently  a  stranger  to  our  manner  and  our  lan- 
guage. Yet  he  has  a  voice  fine  enough  to  cover  in  many 
points  all  these  disadvantages,  and  to  enforce  the  liveliest 
applauses ;  his  voice  will  be  still  more  beautiful  when  a 
good  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  language  ,shall  render 
it  less  constrained  and  more  voluminous.  For  the  rest, 
the  tenor  Squires  has  sufficient  artistic  feeling,  and  when 
he  takes  the  meaning  of  the  word,  knows  how  to  give  it 
fit  expression." 

Continuing  the  list  of  performing  artists  into 
the  instrumental  line,  one  readily  thinks  of  such 
young  pianists  as  Gottschalk,  and  William 
Mason.  The  latter  has  shown  talent  and  earnest- 
ness enough  in  the  artistic  race  to  win  the  sym- 
pathies of  Liszt,  who,  contrary  to  his  custom,  has 
in  him  accepted  a  pupil.  May  he  return  him  to 
us  something  better  (even  if  not  so  brilliant)  than 
the  finger  virtuosos  of  the  day  ! 

Few  things  can  be  more  encouraging,  in  a  sober 
view  of  musical  progress,  than  to  see  young  Ame- 
rican organists  of  the  true  stamp  growing  up.  Our 
acquaintance  does  not  extend  far  beyond  our  own 
locality;  hence  we  shall  be  excused  for  hmiting 
our  present  mention — which  we  make  with  pride 
— to  such  names  as  Southaed,  Tuckeeman", 
Wilcox,  Banceoft,  Babcock,  &c. — all  young 
native  organists  of  this  city,  and  pursuing  their 
art  quietly,  with  a  true  sense  of  its  dignity,  rather 
than  a  vain  love  of  display. 

So  much  for  the  interpretei's";  and  doubtless 
there  are  many  more,  in  each  department,  who 
have  good  claims  to  be  mentioned.  Next  week 
we  will  glance  at  the  composers. 
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BOSTON,    MAY    20,    1854, 


JULLIEN    AMONG     THE     FiLLIBUSTEES.  —  A 

writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  in  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody  about  Jullien,  as  far  excels  all  other 
rhapsodists  as  Jullien's  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  excels 
all  other  Yankee  Doodles.  It  was  after  hearing 
the  "  American  Quadrille,"  that  his  enthusiasm 
reached  the  climax.     Hear  him  : 

It  was  the  true  sublime  of  music.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  the  professional  coldness  of  critics. 
We  prefer  to  give  our  involuntary  enthusiasm  its 
full  sweep  and  swing,  and  honestly  to  declare  the 
impressions  created  by  the  grand  maestro.  He 
has  triumphed  here  as  everywhere  else.  He  has 
aroused  patriotic  feelings  which  seemed  to  slumber 
amongst  us.  He  has  done  more  by  fifteen  minutes 
of  his  weird  enchantment  to  awaken  the  American 
idea — somewhat  too  latent  in  modern  days — to 
place  us  face  to  face  with  the  grandeur  of  our 
country,  to  recall  our  military  glory,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  define  our  military  genius,  than  all  the 
orators,  or  writers,  or  artists  of  the  world  could 
effect,  even  if  different  ages  lent  their  united 
strength — if  Demosthenes  joined  with  Raphael, 
and  Shakspeare  with  Henry  Clay — after  years  of 
ceaseless  labor  and  combined  effort. 

This  may  appear  sad  rant.  But  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  M.  jullien  is  too  deep-felt  and  genuine 
not  to  be  expressed.  When  his  grand  American 
piece  was  played,  the  passion  of  the  audience 
broke  forth  into  a  wild  cheer ;  and,  during  the 
battle-scene,  the  crashing  of  the  cannon,  the  roll 
of  the  drums,  the  thunder  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
clear  notes  of  Koenig's  cornet  ringing  above  all, 
like  an  angel's  voice  proclaiming  victory  to  the 
Americans,  all  finally  settling  down  into  the  tri- 
umphant national  air, — men  and  women  leaped 
to  their  feet,  every  face  glowed  with  passionate 
delight,  tears  of  pride  and  pleasure  ran  down 
many  an  aged  cheek,  an  electric  pulse  beat 
through  the  whole  assemblage,  and  as  the  upraised 
finger  of  Jullien  pointed  to  the  final  swell  of  the 
anthem,  there  was  not  a  heart  which  did  not  throb 
with  ecstacy,  as  each  remembered  at  last  that 
these  victorious  sounds  were  heard  in  the  city  of 
the  great  battle,  where  the  foreign  foe  went  down 
before  the  headlong  charge  of  America !  It  is  a 
noble  custom,  that  of  rising  to  salute  our  country's 
fighting-tune  ;  and  to  Jullien  is  due  the  honor  of 
establishing  it  amongst  us.  The  oldest  lady  in 
the  room  rose  to  her  feet  from  the  same  impulse 
that  inspired  the  boys,  and  in  the  entire  audience 
there  was  but  one  idea, — the  martial  glory  of  our 
nation. 


A  Good  Beginning. — Having  already  chron- 
icled the  appearance  of  Jullien's  "  Prima  Donna" 
as  a  psalm  tune  in  one  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver 
churches,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  so  soon  to  off- 
set a  fact  so  barbarous  with  the  following  report 
of  a  concert  which  took  place  a  few  nights  since 
in  Greenfield,  Mass.  We  take  it  from  the  local 
newspaper. 

A  performance  of  sacred  music  took  place  at 
St.  James  Church  in  this  village,  on  Wednesday 
evening.  The  programme  was  as  follows, — an 
organ  voluntary,  succeeded  by  Farrant's  anthem, 
"  Lord  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake,"  sung  by 
four  voices.  Air  from  the  "  Messiah,"  "  He  shall 
feed  his  flock,"  alternate,  first  and  second  treble. 
Terzetto  from  the  "  Elijah,"  "  Lift  thine  eyes  to 
the  mountains."  The  Dead  March  in  "  Saul " 
organ  voluntary,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  from 
"Mozarts  Twelfth  Mass,"  concluding  th«  first 
part. 

The  second  part  of  the  performance  introduced 
an  organ  movement  from  Neukomm,  and  was 
followed  by  the  celebrated  song  from  the  "  Mes- 
siah," "He  was  despised;"  after  this  came  the 
tenor  solo  and  quartet  from  Dr.  Greene's  anthem, 
"  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  praised  in  Zion,"  and  the 
air  from  the  "  Messiah,"  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  the  whole  terminating  with  "  Lu- 
ther's Judgment  Hymn,"  arranged  by  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman  for  solo,  quartet  and  chorus. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  as  such  a  selec- 


tion of  sacred  music,  for  performance,  has  proba- 
bly never  before  been  made  in  any  of  our  vil- 
lages or  country  towns,  so  its  execution,  as  regards 
manner,  and  method,  may  be  considered  as  un- 
rivalled ;  the  vocalists  all  being  non-professional ; 
of  these.  Miss  Wood,  and  Miss  Barr,  with  Mrs. 
Clark  oT  this  village,  held  the  leading  parts. 
The  solos  and  quartets  deserve  especial  praise  ; 
the  two  songs  from  the  "  Messiah  " — "  He  was 
despised,"  and  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth " — being  very  beautifully  sung  by  Miss 
Wood.  This  young  lady's  performance  showed 
not  only  unusual  appreciation  and  careful  study 
of  her  subject,  but  a  fine  natural  capacity  of 
voice,  which  she  will  do  well  to  discipline  and 
cultivate.  The  concert,  which  was  very  fully 
attended,  was  in  its  arrangements  and  direction 
managed  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  who  also  pre- 
sided at  the  organ. 

Such  a  programme  in  a  country  village,  with  a 
local  choir  to  perform  it  and  an  audience  to  en- 
courage, is  truly  a  refreshing  sign.  That  village 
should  be  an  oasis  in  the  wide  psalm-singing 
wilderness.  We  understand  that  a  series  of  such 
concerts  is  intended,  that  they  are  to  he  free  con- 
certs, and  that  none  but  the  best  kind  of  sacred 
music  is  to  be  presented.  It  is  honorable  to  Dr. 
Tuckerman  (who  has  received  a  musical  degree 
in  England)  that  he  is  willing  to  devote  his  taste 
and  learning  in  a  sphere  so  modest,  quietly 
laboring  in  a  country  town  to  build  up  an  ex- 
ample of  pure  and  high  church  music,  and  to 
mould  the  public  taste  to  a  sincere  love  for  such. 
One  true  man  may  do  much  even  in  what  seems 
a  barren  soil.  And  one  such  example  may  exert 
incalculable  influence  throughout  our  villages. 
Let  the  inspired  strains  of  the  "  Messiah "  and 
"  Elijah,"  and  the  Masses  of  Mozart,  and  the  an- 
thems of  the  English  church,  together  with  true 
organ  music,  become  familiar  to  the  common  ear, 
and  the  day  will  have  passed  when  cart-loads  of 
cheaply  manufactured  psalmody  by  trading  "  pro- 
fessors" can  find  eager  purchasers  in  all  the 
choirs.  Dr.  T.  is  happy  in  finding  such  a  choir 
to  second  his  good  efforts.  Miss  Wood,  the  pri- 
ma donna  of  the  concerts,  is  we  understand  his 
pupil  and  has  studied  with  him  for  some  two 
hours  daily  for  the  last  six  months.  She  is  said 
to  have  a  magnificent  soprano  voice,  with  a  com- 
pass from  middle  C  to  C  in  alt,  as  well  as  great 
natural  musical  taste  and  talent.  Success,  say 
we,  to  all  such  efforts ! 


MUe.  Gabkielle  de  la  Motte. — The  concert  of  this 
young  lady  on  Tuesday  evening  deserves  a  fuller  notice 
than  we  have  room  for.  The  audience  was  large  and 
nearly  filled  the  saloon  of  the  Messrs.  Chiokering.  The 
programme,  which  embraced  a  truly  rich  and  classical 
selection,  was  ably  and  satisfactorily  performed.  The 
young  pianiste  gave  her  audience  more  pleasure  than  in 
either  of  her  former  efforts.  Her  pieces  seemed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered.  In  Mendelssohn's 
early  Quatuor, — a  wonderful  work  for  a  boy's  opiis  3, — 
she  showed  great  power  of  difficult  and  sustained  execu- 
tion especially  in  the  rapid  finale.  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  F  minor,  (one  of  the  three  earliest,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Haydn),  seemed  easy  child's  play  after  it.  But  here 
one  could  enjoy  the  clearness  of  her  conception  and  ren- 
dering of  the  music,  her  sure  and  steady  tempi,  and  the 
expressive  manner  in  which  that  very  Mozart-like 
Adagio  sang  itself  under  her  fingers.  The  fantasia  on 
JSobert,  ioi  que  j'aime,  by  Prudent,  her  master,  is  a  bril- 
liant and  efiective  piece  and  was  so  rendered. 

Sig.  Bendelaei  hardly  gave  us  a  fair  test  of  his 
quality  as  a  singer.  His  selections  were  very  modestly 
chosen,  being  simple  little  romances,  one  Italian  and  one 
French,  both  pitched  very  low.  His  voice  is  a  very  rich 
baritone,  but  seemed  to  suffer  from  embarrassment  as 
well  as  hoarseness.    The  style  was  chaste  and  artistic ; 


hut  the  pianissimo  strains-were  lost  to  the  ear,  through 
the  overpowering  force  of  the  accompaniment. 

The  Mendelssohh  Quintette  Cldb  enriched  the 
entertainment  by  the  allegro  and  adagio  of  Beethoven's 
beautiful  first  Quartet  (in  F,  op.  18),  by  their  cooperation 
in  the  Mendelssohn  piano  quartet,  and  by  one  or  two 
lighter  selections. 


Musical  Intelligence, 

The  Concert  of  Dodworth's  famous  band  will  doubt- 
less crowd  the  Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Alfred  Jaell  is  in  New  York.  Can  he  depart  for 
Europe  without  once  more  favoring  Boston  ? 

They  are  to  have  concerts  almost  nightly  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace ;  a  music  saloon  for  the  purpose  is  being  con- 
structed, and  besides  singers  and  instrumental  soloists, 
an  orchestra  of  some  20  instruments  is  engaged,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Helmamiiller. 


Credit.  We  copied  from  a  country  newspaper  the 
other  day  the  story  of  "A  Fiddle  wi'  a  heavenly  croak," 
not  knowing  that  it  had  appeared  originally  in  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  Review. 


iC  B  i)  0  r  1 1  s  e  m  t  n  t  s . 

§xm)i  Ittstntmmtal  €m\mt, 

BY 

DODWORTH'S   CELEBRATED   BAND, 

OF    NEW   YORK, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  May  23,  1854. 

(n/=*Tickets  50  cents,  to  "be  had  at  tlie  usual  places  and  at  the 
door. 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA.CB.EK,  OF  THE  PIA.1\0  ATXB  01lGA.T?i. 

Q^^TERMS   MODERATE. 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 

Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  AUGITSTO  BBWDELAEI, 

(from     NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOING. 

Kesidence,  'Wiiitlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

Oermania  Igei'enaide  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OE  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iilitf  SO  Eayette  Strest. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "HTasliliigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 
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A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  SaTannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  Tvlio  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  flud  scholars.  Eor  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  March  11  3m. 


CHICKERINO   &    SONS, 

MANUFACiraiEES  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TVABEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  ** 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP   MUSIC. 


GREAT  BOOK  JN  PRESS. 

MOOEE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC : 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  TV.  MOORE, 
■With  the  a?sistence  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
"world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Eoyal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MHJSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Tliorougli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be. ...  4  50. 
JOHN  P.  .7EWETT,  &  Co., 
Pubhshers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
"Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Eeb.  11. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   EKTmE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  280  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tingTiished  men,  of  England  and  Ajnerica. 

aOHN  p.  JETVETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
Vfhere  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also— Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

G.  A,  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Ha iLETT,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richardson.    ■ 
Oct.  8. 


N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOETEE  AND  DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Piinted. 

16  tf 

GEOKGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Chambers,  No.  3  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Estabhshment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Toncj  Touch,  Power,  DurabiUty, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GTIITAES. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles usto  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  insti-ument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,}  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

17=  SOLD  AT  MANITFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

Agents  for.  ... 

Lighte,  Kewton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &-  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &-  Baldwin^s  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 
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BAKER'S 

MODERN     INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  THE 

A  Thorough  and  Progressive  Course  of  Study,  imparting 
a  Complete  and  Systematic  Knowledge  of 

MODERN   PIANO-FORTE   PLAYING, 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises  on  all  the 
various  Fingerings  adopted  by  the  most 

Emineiit  Pianists  ot  tUc  Modern  Scliooi^ 

Interspersed  with  Morceaux  from 

Spohr, Beethoven,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Herz,&/C, 

Also,  Rules  for  the 

FORMATION   OF   THE    HAND, 

With  Selections  from 

MEWDELSSOHIff,  DOHIiER,  THALBERG,  &c. 

BY    THOMAS    BAKER. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  as  a  popular  com- 
poser of  Music,  and  the  Director  of  JuUien's  Orchestra.  His 
long  and  varied  experience  has  enabled  bim  to  know  the  wants 
of  pupils,  and  his  admirable  tact  in  whatever  he  undertakes, 
has  secured  for  these  Modern  Instructions,  in  Europe,  a  value 
and  an  adaptation  to  the  general  musical  taste  that  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  volume  one  of  great  popularity  and  real  prac- 
tical worth  in  this  country. 


AUTHOR'S     PREFACE. 

The  style  of  Piano-forte  Music  being,  within  the  last  few 
years,  so  entirely  changed,  and  a  New  School  established,  it  is 
necessary  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  Instruction  so  as 
gradually  to  develope  to  the  Student  the  beauties,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  The  Modern  School.  Many  good  players  are  una- 
ble to  execute  Modern  Piano-forte  Music,  from  not  having 
undergone  the  proper  course  of  Instruction  to  simplify  and 
explain  what  appears  to  them  impossible  of  execution.  I 
have  compiled  a  Modern  Piano-forte  Tutor,  with  a  view  to 
facilit-ate  the  labors  of  the  Student  in  this  branch  of  Art,  and 
formed  a  plan  of  Instruction,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
acceptable  and  useful. 

To  attain  proficiency  on  the  Piano-forte,  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  learning  it  at  an  early  age.  How  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  of  Instruction  to  he  imparted  should  be 
GO  arranged  and  divided  as  to  prevent  the  young  beginner  from 
learning  as  a  Parrot,  or  being  confused  and  alarmed  with  the 
numerous  diflBculties  to  be  unravelled. 

The  first  Rudiments  of  Music,  I  conceive,  should  be  explained 
in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  avoiding  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  conceived  by  many,  that 
indiflerent  Instruction  may  be  employed  to  develope  the  Ele- 
mentary principles  of  Music  to  young  Pupils,  and  that  a  good 
Master  is  only  requisite  when  the  Student  is  more  advanced  ; 
under  this  impression,  many  a  child  gifted  with  brilhant 
talents,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and 
bad  habits  have  been  engendered,  which  subsequent  tuition 
has  seldom  been  able  to  correct. 

However  simply  laid  down  instructions  may  be,  the  aid  and 
care  of  a  competent  Master  is  essential  to  commence  and  direct 
the  Studies  of  the  Pupil,  under  whose  guidance,  what  other- 
wise would  have  appeared  a  task,  wiU  become  a  pleasure,  and 
be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  Pupil,  by  practising  the  Lessons  and  exercises  introduced 
throughout  this  Work,  will  find  as  he  progresses,  how  soon  he 
will  be  enabled  to  couquei*  the  difficulties  which  abound  in 
Modern  Pl\.no-forte  Music,  especially  in  the  Works  of  Thal- 
berg,  and  other  great  Pianists. 

By  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  Examples  I  have  laid 
down,  I  am  sanguine  to  believe  that  the  Student  may  arrive  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  rapid  acquirement  of  this  delightful 
branch  of  Art ;  and  should  my  little  work  stimulate  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  through  his  career,  and  render  his  labors  more 
facile  and  interesting,  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  its 
compilation  will  be  fully  realized. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
iMozart. 

BT   A.   OULIBICHEPP. 
(Continued  from  p.  51.) 

In  Art  only  those  theories  are  useful  which 
spring  out  of  practice  ;  this  everybody  knows,  and 
tor  this  reason  the  good  works  of  this  kind  always 
appear  in  epochs,  when  the  art,  whose  principles 
they  expound,  has  just  completed  a  whole  cycle  ; 
in  the  epochs  of  maturity  or  even  of  decay.  Mu- 
sical Art  alone  had  the  remarkable  misfortune, 


that  the  theorists  arose  before  the  composers,  and 
that  music  was  taught  before  it  was  at  all  under- 
stood. The  consequence  was  inevitable.  From 
Hucbald  to  Palestrina,  and  from  Palestrina  to 
Mozart,  there  was  no  advance,  no  improvement, 
no  conquest  of  science  and  of  genius,  in  a  word 
no  truth,  which  theory  had  not  unconditionally 
condemned  and  which  criticism  had  not  made  it  a 
duty  to  itself  to  combat.  Prescriptions,  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  little  that  there  was,  but 
not  on  the  presentiment  of  that  which  might  or 
should  be,  were  reduced  to  general  rules,  which 
were  either  entirely  false  or  only  right  in  a  very 
few  cases.  When  a  man  of  genius  ventured  to 
break  through  this  confining  codex,  they  fell  upon 
him  on  all  sides ;  but  when  the  innovation  became 
general,  through  the  ear  and  custom,  and  passed 
into  a  rule,  then  Theory,  sighing,  pushed  her 
Hercules'  pillars  somewhat  farther  back,  until  she 
was  driven  from  there  likewise  by  a  new  discovery. 
In  this  way  the  theorists,  the  men  of  resistance, 
saw  themselves  continually  disturbed  in  their  ma- 
jestic repose,  behind  which  they  would  fain  have 
intrenched  themselves,  by  the  composers,  the  men 
of  progress ;  and  the  constitutions,  which  they 
had  thought  to  impose  in  scecula  sceculorum  upon 
music,  gradually  tumbling  down,  because  they 
were  built  upon  the  perishable  foundations  of 
a  priori  doctrines  and  dogmatical  empiricism. 
Justice  constrains  me  to  admit,  that  Theory  paid 
Composition  back  with  interest  for  all  the  evil 
which  the  latter  had  inflicted  on  her.  Long  were 
her  chains  worn,  without  an  attempt  to  shake  them 
off;  and  if  at  last  some  ring  was  broken,  she  was 
instantly  at  hand  to  repair  the  damage  and  out  of 
her  very  disaster  forge  the  material  for  a  new 
yoke ;  so  that,  although  continually  overtaken 
and  subdued,  she  always  understood  the  way  to 
hold  back  and  to  paralyze  the  movement  that 
was  bearing  her  along.     She  always  ruled. 

So  was  it  and  so  will  it  be  till  musical  Art  is 
made  complete  in  all  its  elements.  Only  after 
perfect  master-works  can  there  be  rational  theo- 
ries. At  this  day,  now  that  music  is  definitively 
established  in  all  its  parts,  the  last  and  greatest 
reform  finds  no  longer  any  adversaries,  and  for 
half  a  century  there  has  been  nothing  new  to  dis- 
cover in  respect  to  chords  and  modulations.  We 
may  now  at  last  expect  a  good  and  more  logical 
grammar  than  exists  in  any  living  language,  and 
which  the  author  will  do  better  to  write  in  twenty 
pages  than  in  fifty  volumes,  if  he  would  leave 
nothing  out.    Meanwhile  examples,  which  the  ear 


calls  good,  have  become  so  multiplied  and  rules 
so  stretched,  that  every  conceivable  boldness  in 
composition  is  justified  in  one  way  or  another  by 
our  still  very  vague  principles  of  harmony.  One 
might  now  sound  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale, 
nay  all  the  scales  in  an  accord  at  once,  without 
violating  the  rules.  There  is  no  longer  anything 
absolute ;  and  while  the  old  theorists  submitted  to 
innumerable  general  observances  and  general 
prohibitions,  the  theorists  of  our  time  would  sink 
under  the  burthen  of  exceptions,  if  they  had  to 
look  out  for  them  and  mind  them  all.  Mozart 
has  hurled  Theory  from  her  throne.  He  said :  I 
AM  Theory,  and  he  took  her  place  and  she  took 
his.  The  theorists  now  seek  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult or  doubtful  problems*  in  the  examples  of  the 
great  masters,  since  a  strictly  scientific  or  rational 
system  of  Harmony  is  wanting.  This  perhaps 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  and  seems  not  undis- 
coverable  in  an  Art,  which  in  its  basis  and  its 
elements  borders  so  closely  on  the  abstract  sciences. 
Till  then,  the  musician's  ear  must  remain  the 
highest,  though  a  far  from  perfect  law,  by  which 
to  decide  what  is  to  be  rejected  and  what  to  be 
admitted  in  composition. 

We  reckon  about  four  centuries  from  Hucbald 
to  the  earliest  known  contrapuntal  works,  for  the 
discovery  and  elegant  publication  of  which  for 
the  first  time  the  learned  world  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Fetis,  Kalkbrenner  and  Kiesewetter. 
These  four  centuries  were  the  scholastic  or  dog- 
matic period  of  Art,  in  which  Theory  was  all  and 
Practice  (for  this  very  reason)  nothing  or  less 
than  nothing.  Men  wished  to  speak  the  speech 
of  Music  ;  they  wished  to  write  it,  and  yet  its 
words  were  not  yet  found ;  they  wished  to  make 
grammars,  and  yet  all  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage were  wanting.  The  most  famous  scholars 
asked  antiquity ;  and  antiquity,  so  wonderful  in 
its  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  its 
prose  and  poetry ,^ — antiquity,  in  which  lay  the  ele- 
ments for  the  revival  of  philosophy,  literature  and 
painting,  became  for  music  the  source  of  the 
greatest  barbarism.  Men  without  names  ventured 
on  the  path  of  experiment  and  discovered  much 
that  was  true  and  useful.  They  had  to  bring  the 
old  rubbish  into  harmony  with  nature,  the  inex- 
tricable points  of  archaeology  with  universal  feel- 
ing, the  ear  with  Boethius,  the  classical  doctrines 
of  the  Organum  with  the  romantic  doctrine  of 
the  Third  and  Sixth.    Many  men  in  the  Middle 

•  Witness  Godfrey  Weber's  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Musical 
Composition. 
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Ages  exhausted  themselves  in  attempts  to  bring 
about  this  unnatural  union,  which  was  finally 
realized  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  following  manner.  I  give  here  a  fragment 
of  a  Gloria,  taken  from  a  Mass,  which  master 
Machault  composed  in  the  year  of  grace  1364, 
for  the  anointing  and  coronation  of  Charles  V., 
King  of  France. 
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Master  GuIUaume  Machault,  poet  and  musician, 
was  a  perfect  eclectic,  an  artist  impartial  and 
complaisant  toward  every  one,  as  one  may  see 
from  this  example,  in  which  the  old  Organum  of 
Hucbald  in  octaves,  fifths  and  fourths  reaches 
the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  improvements 
which  John  de  Muris  had  taught  in  the  composer's 
country  thirty  years  before.  Machault  had  de- 
rived due  profit  therefrom !  The  example  is 
worthy  of  remark,  because  it  proves  that  the 
musicians  of  that  time,  although  they  wrote  in 
four  parts,  yet  possessed  no  correct  knowledge  of 
Harmony  ;  I  mean  Harmony  by  means  of  chords. 
They  scarcely  had  a  presentiment  of  that.  We 
here  discern  indeed  some  Trichords,  but  only  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  putting  together  two 
intervals ;  only  as  a  fruitless  accident,  and  not  as 
a  fundamental  law,  from  which  all  proceeds  and 
to  which  all  flows  back.  Notes  were  brought  to- 
gether in  consonances  and  dissonances,  without 
making  either  to  depend  on  the  harmonic  totality, 
to  which  they  should  all  contribute.  So  little  did 
the  old  contrapuntists  think  of  filling  out  the 
chord,  that  frequently,  as  we  see,  the  four  parts 
together  present  nothing  but  a  third,  a  fifth,  or 
a  mere  unison.  Is  not  this  Harmony  of  the  four- 
teenth, indeed  we  may  say  of  the  whole  fifteenth 
century,  much  emptier  and  less  satisfying  to  the 


ear,  than  the  simple  unisons  or  octaves  of  the 
natural  singers  ? 

One  question  presses  here  upon  our  notice,  of 
which  I  presume  no  one  will  deny  the  interest 
nor  the  merit  of  having  hitherto  eluded  all  inves- 
tigation. With  the  knowledge,  which  the  musi- 
cians of  that  period  possessed,  or  rather  with  that 
which  they  did  not  possess,  (for  they  lacked 
nearly  all,)  what  could  they,  or  what  should  they 
do  ?  A  new  question  is  a  sort  of  windfall,  which 
no  writer  declines.  I  shall  be  pardoned  therefore, 
if  I  also  take  advantage  of  it. 

Musical  Art  in  the  fourteenth  century,  like  a 
new-born,  misshapen,  frail  and  sickly  child,  fol- 
lowed a  course  plainly  contrary  to  nature.  It 
turned  from  the  composite  to  the  simple,  from 
canonical  counterpoint  to  chords,  and  from  chords 
to  melody.  Why  did  it  not  begin  with  the  last, 
which  is  the  essential  and  moreover  the  most 
obvious  thing  in  Music  ?  Nature  herself  under- 
takes to  teach  Melody ;  she  dictates  its  turns  and 
its  character  with  an  inexhaustible  variety,  and 
often  with  a  charm  of  expression,  according  to 
the  prosody  of  the  language,  the  influences  of 
climate  and  other  special  relations  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  life  of  nations.  The  cheerful  shep- 
herd's song  (Villanella),  the  naive  Barcarolle,  the 
idyllic  Sicilienne  (shepherd's  dance),  the  Tyrolese 
song  with  its  double  voice,  that  sounds  like  an 
echo  from  the  mountains,  the  French  cradle  songs, 
the  English  ballads,  the  Ossianic  and  melancholy 
Scotch  melodies,  the  complaining  and  tender 
Kussian  melodies  and  other  national  songs,  in 
which  is  expressed  the  original  genius  of  the 
races,  nearly  obliterated  by  our  present  civiliza- 
tion,— how  many  happy  and  fruitful  thoughts, 
what  poetic  treasures  lie  in  them  !  Treasures,  at 
the  command  of  every  one.  What  the  hunter  of 
the  Alps,  the  herdsman  of  the  Apennines  and  of 
Mt.  .31tna,  the  ploughman  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don, — what  these  uncultivated 
men  found,  and  without  difficulty,  men,  who  had 
applied  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of 
music,  should  have  been  able  to  find  much  more 
easily  and  without  doubt  much'rbetter.  A  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 
not. 

From  the  moment  that  Art  steps  into  the  place 
of  nature,  and  methodical  schooling  into  the 
place  of  immediate  consciousness,  the  artist  loses 
irrecoverably  the  capacity  of  instinctive  inspira- 
tions ;  he  is  held  to  produce  according  to  the 
rules  which  he  has  made  for  himself;  for  other- 
wise he  would  cease  to  be  an  artist,  and  retrograde 
towards  that  standpoint  from  which  it  is  the  very 
end  of  Art  to  lead  him  away.  This  being  estab- 
lished, we  ask,  how  the  musicians  of  the  fourteenth 
century  must  have  produced  a  melody  in  the  ways 
known  and  current  in  their  time.  With  music  in 
the  state  of  Art,  we  have  said.  Harmony  is  the 
substance,  Melody  the  form.  Without  substance 
there  is  no  form,  and  the  substance,  that  is  the 
accords,  were  wanting  to  the  workmen.  Their 
labor  found  its  only  guide  and  proof  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  intervals  or  tones  combined  by  two 
and  two.  Now  since  the  union  of  two  notes 
makes  onlj'  an  indefinite  and  ambiguous  impres- 
sion on  the  ear;  since  we  always  need  a  third 
tone,  real  or  implied,  to  bring  out  a  complete, 
determined  and  self-founded  Harmony,  the  musi- 
cians were  not  able  with  such  a  method  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  of  the  Key  and  of  modulation, 
which  alone  make  Melody.     Their  parts  were 


set  down  upon  paper  accidentally  and  according 
to  this  blind  mode  of  proceeding.  That  was  the 
first  hindrance,  which  was  not  of  a  nature  to  last 
long.  By  a  sort  of  self-refining  process  the  pro- 
gressions of  the  intervals  produced  the  Chord  so 
often,  that  they  finally  gave  the  harmonic  trinity 
invariably  and  as  a  common  natural  basis  for  all 
the  labors  of  composition.  Theory  kept  a  very 
long  silence  about  this  extraordinary  discovery  ; 
it  waited  for  Rameau,  to  be  legitimately  explained  ; 
but  from  the  fifteenth  century  down  we  see  whole 
series  of  chords  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
two-footed  passages  which  had  formed  the  rule. 
In  the  works  of  the  first  Flemish  school,  the  oldest 
of  all  schools,  the  feeling  of  the  harmonic  law 
begins  clearly  to  break  out,  and  the  melodic 
design  to  improve  in  proportion.  But  in  the 
parts  or  voices,  that  were  contrived  to  produce 
some  kind  of  musical  meaning,  none  at  all  wag 
found.  Obstacles,  which  it  required  more  time 
to  remove  than  mere  ignorance  ;  obstacles,  which 
were.yet  more  obstinate,  because  they  had  their 
roots  in  the  incarnate  theoretic  prejudices  and 
even  touched  the  institutions  of  the  church, 
necessarily  made  Melody  impossible  for  more  than 
two  centuries  longer.  * 

The  eight  Church  Tones  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant  were  the  only  ones  in  use  from  antiquity, 
and  the  only  ones  which  theory  recognized. 
They  had  the  three-fold  sanction,  of  time,  of 
established  theory  and  of  the  Catholic  ritual.  To 
these  guaranties,  so  imposing  in  themselves,  Gla- 
reanus  (Henry  Loritus,  a  theorist  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  added  the  legislative  and  always  highly 
venerated  authority  of  the  ancients.  He  identi- 
fied the  Church  Tones  with  the  Greek  Modes 
and  gave  them  the  names  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  so  forth,  of  which  neither  St.  Am- 
brose nor  St.  Gregory  had  ever  thought.  In  this 
way  every  thing  contributed  to  make  out  of  the 
institution  of  the  Church  Modes  an  unassailable 
musical  dogma  and,  as  it  were,  a  supplemental 
article  of  faith,  which  no  one  ventured  openly  to 
deny  or  overstep. 

My  readers  know  that  these  Modes,  ascribed  to 
the  Greeks,  were  nothing  but  the  normal  diatonic 
scale  of  C  major,  comprised  in  octaves,  which 
began  and  ended  upon  other  notes  besides  the 
Tonic.  They  also  know,  and  possibly  still  better, 
that  upon  the  place,  which  the  half-tones  occupy 
upon  the  major  and  minor  scale,  depend  the  com- 
binations which  determine  the  Key.  But  since 
in  all  the  Church  Tones  this  place  changed  con- 
tinually, according  to  the  arbitrary  note  with 
which  the  scale  commenced,  it  followed  that  the 
essential  chords  were  more  or  less  wanting  to  all 
the  authentic  or  solemn  modes;  that  the  Dorian, 
for  example,  which  began  with  a  D,  in  the  want 
of  a  C  sharp,  had  neither  the  half-tone  imme- 
diately below  the  ground-tone  for  its  melody  nor 
a  Dominant  chord  for  its  harmony ;  that  the 
Lydian,  which  began  with  an  F,  ran  against  the 
Tri-tone  instead  of  the  Fourth,  which  it  should 
have  found  on  the  fourth  step,  and  so  on. — 
We  see  at  once  the  impossibility  of  realizing  any 
natural  melody  with  these  unsettled  scales.  But 
we  believe  too,  that  they  never  applied  the  Church 
Tones  in  their  theoretic  and  grammatical  purity. 
The  singers  must  have  corrected  and  modified 
them  from  instinct,  as  do  the  singers  in  the  Grseco- 
Kussian  churches  at  this  day,  using  sharps  and 
flats,  not  indicated  in  the  book,  as  often  as  the  ear 
craves  them.    In  this  way  the  Church  Tones,  as 
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they  were,  could  serve  for  a  long  time  and  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  reality,  so  long  as  the  canto 
fermo  was  only  executed  in  unison  or  octaves. 
But  with  Harmony  all  this  became  pure  illusion. 
With  Harmony  there  was  no  longer  a  Dorian,  or 
a  Phrygian,  or  any  other  scale  of  that  sort ;  there 
were  the  Major  and  Minor,  which  require  sensi- 
ble and  cbaracteristio  notes ;  that  is,  the  true 
scales  and  the  transposed  keys,  that  is  sharps  and 
flats;  moreover  a  natural  tune,  that  is  a  natural 
modulation,  that  is  in  a  word  all  that  the  Church 
Tones  had  not.  The  obstacle  was  insurmounta- 
ble. They  had  to  get  round  it  by  a  thousand 
subtleties,  a  thousand  roundabout  ways ;  and  just 
as  men  had  labored  to  reconcile  the  Hucbald 
progression  with  the  permitted  passages,  which 
was  very  bad,  but  at  least  practicable,  so  now  the 
science  and  genius  of  the  composers  were  ex- 
hausted upon  the  impossible  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing Harmony  with  the  Church  Tones,  when  there 
was  an  invincible  repugnance  between  them. 
What  occurred  in  consequence  ?  Out  of  mere 
regard  and  forbearance  towards  this  venerable 
institution,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  composers, 
without  thinking  of  it,  utterly  destroyed  it,  and 
finally  to  their  great  amazement  found  above  its 
ruins  the  twenty-four  keys  of  modern  music,  the 
result  of  Harmony  and  Melody  completed. 

The  first  shift  that  was  thought  of  was  to  change 
the  B  of  the  Lydian  Mode  into  a  B  flat ;  since 
the  B  natural  formed  with  the  Tonic  a  tri-tone  or 
false  Fourth,  an  interval  scarcely  regarded  with 
abhorrence  before,  and  now  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  servants  of  the  harmonic 
kingdom.  In  this  way  the  Greek  tone-system 
was  tolerably  conformed  to  the  relations  of  the 
modern  scale  and  forced  to  bear  a  somewhat 
closer  resemblance  to  our  scale  of  F  major  than 
one  drop  of  water  to  another.  This  alone  among 
all  the  Church  Tones  had  this  invaluable  advan- 
tage, at  least  in  writing ;  and  I  make  this  remark 
with  so  much  the  more  interest,  because  it  very 
well  explains  the  singular  partiality  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  sixteentli  century,  already  learned 
harmonists,  for  this  key.  Nearly  all  the  exam- 
ples of  their  works,  which  Barney  gives,  bear  the 
signature  of  one  flat. 

To  be  sure,  the  concession  of  a  B  flat  was  a 
small  affair.  They  had  to  modulate  accordingly, 
to  touch  the  essential  chords,  to  pass  out  into  other 
keys.  Here  was  a  new  perplexity.  The  Lydian 
Mode,  transformed  into  a  major  scale,  had  indeed 
all  the  chords  required  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
Tonic ;  but  its  key  did  not  suffice  to  efiect  the 
nearest  transition.  If  one  wanted,  for  example, 
to  pass  from  P  into  B  flat  major,  or  into  D  minor 
or  A  minor,  the  ear  demanded  in  the  first  case  the 
characteristic  E  flat ;  in  the  second  case  the  semi- 
tone C  sharp  below  the  key-note ;  in  the  third 
case,  G  sharp;  downright  falsifications  of  the 
Church  Modes,  manifest  oversteppings  of  the 
established  system.  Modulation  was  not  possible ; 
not  to  modulate  was  equally  impossible.  What 
then  was  to  be  done  ?  Patience  !  here  comes  the 
celebrated  Franchinus  Gaforio,  Gaforus  or  Gafo- 
rius,  who  will  instruct  us  in  his  treatise,  entitled 
Practica  musicm,  chapter  13,  De  musica  ficla 
contrapuncto.  Does  the  reader  know  what  this 
fictitious  music  is  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
real  music,  music  for  the  ear,  with  body  and  soul 
to  it;  the  necessity  of  setting  sharps  and  flats, 
where  they  were  needed,  without  its  being  per- 
missible on  that  account  ever  to  write  them  upon 


paper,  for  that  was  called  altering  the  purity  of 
the  scales.  Ail  were  lost,  should  the  eyes  see 
what  the  ear  must  hear.  What  a  casuist  was  this 
Gaforius !  What  a  perfect  Jesuit,  although  Loy- 
ola's children  were  not  yet  born  !  Sharps  and 
flats  are  permitted  when  you  cannot  do  without 
them,  but  to  write  them  is  a  sin.  An  excellent 
doctrine,  which  applies  to  many  other  things  as 
well  as  flats  and  sharps. 

By  virtue  of  this  fiction,  which  quieted  the 
consciences  of  contemporaries  at  the  expense  of 
future  historians,  who  had  officially  to  decipher 
the  old  music,  the  musicians  remained  in  good 
faith  that  they  were  operating  upon  Greek  or 
Church  Tones,  while  they  were  making  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Major  and  Minor.  Neverthe- 
less this  prejudice,  so  long  as  it  stood  in  theory, 
had  a  great  influence  upon  practice.  The  tune, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  essential  chords  of  one 
Major  or  Minor  Tone,  continued  to  move  upon 
arbitrary  limits  in  the  diflferent  scales  of  the  canto 
fermo.  The  Diatonic  passed  for  the  rule  ;  the 
Chromatic  for  a  painful,  but  unavoidable  excep- 
tion, to  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Hence 
all  the  inconveniences  in  the  train  of  the  old 
music  : — the  want  of  resonance,  the  poverty  and 
helplessness  of  modulations,  the  rests  and  cadences 
running  so  contrary  to  nature,  and  an  anxiety  to 
avoid  scales,  whose  use  would  have  involved  too 
many  flats  and  sharps,  that  is  to  say  too  many 
exceptions  a*nd  licences !  Summa  summarum  : 
Melody  was  just  0.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how 
much  the  rules  of  the  Canon  must  have  aggra- 
vated the  impediments  of  a  tone-system,  that  was 
in  itself  so  unpropitious  to  the  demands  of  Art. 

For  the  musicians  in  the  state  of  nature,  not  a 
single  one  of  these  impediments  existed.  Neither 
scales  nor  modulations  gave  them  any  difficulty. 
They  sang  the  Major  more  correctly  than  any  of 
the  learned  ones  who  had  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  cantus  durus  and  the  cantus 
mollis  ;  they  intonated  the  Minor  more  accurately 
than  the  cuckoo ;  they  set  the  sharps  and  flats 
with  an  unerring  tact,  and  slept  none  the  worse 
for  it,  the  happy  mortals !  Melody  streamed  rich 
and  fluid  from  their  lips ;  dance  music,  brisk  and 
well  cadenced,  animated  their  clumsy  bows  ;  their 
itmorance  understood  how  to  flatter  the  ear,  to 
excite  the  senses,  to  move  the  heart,  when  science 
was  far  from  dreaming  that  there  is  no  music 
without  these  three  conditions.  The  artists  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  their  modest  colleagues, 
who  were  far  before  them ;  and  yet  a  secret  envy, 
a  desire  of  imitation,  which  they  did  not  confess 
to  themselves,  was  mingled  with  their  contempt 
for  the  natural  music,  with  that  enjoyment,  of 
which  they  were  ashamed,  but  which  they  none 
the  less  found  very  agreeable.  They  despised 
them,  and  yet  they  were  repeatedly  compelled  in 
their  own  barrenness  and  impotence  to  have  re- 
course to  them.  I  take  pains  to  collect  the  evi- 
dences of  this  fact,  as  far  as  they  can  be  had.  It 
is  very  important,  and   the  historians  have  not 

understood  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Musical  Criticism,  with  Specimens. 

[From  Punch.] 

Mr.  Punch  has  received  a  great  batch  of  new 
music.  He  has  not  the  slightest  idea  why  it 
should  be  sent  to  him,  but  several  strong  ideas 
why  it  should  not.  The  only  object,  so  far  as  he 
can  understand,  with  which  music  is  sent  to  a 
periodical  is  that  the  latter  may  puff  the  former 
more  or  less  outrageously.     Well,  puffing  is  un- 


happily not  much  in  Mr.  Punch's  way;  but,  be- 
sides this,  it  really  appears  to  him  a  great  waste 
of  paper,  nicely  printed  with  musical  characters, 
and  embellished  with  frontispices  of  greater  or 
less  absurdity,  to  send  it  to  him  or  any  other 
honest  reviewer  when  every  music  publisher  ap- 
pears to  keep  a  clerk  expressly  to  write  the  re- 
views of  the  "  house's "  publications.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  bit  of  sound  opinion,  when  there  is 
a  fluent  young  gentleman  ready  with  a  cut  and 
dry  paragraph  to  fit  anything  his  master  may 
publish  ?  "  Of  all  the  exquisite  gems  which 
even  the  heaven-born  fancy  of  the  gifted  BtrG- 
GiiSrGS  has  produced,  this  is  at  once  the  most 
sparkling,  the  most  captivating,  and  withal  the 
easiest  for  the  player."  Or  :  "  We  thought  that 
Snoggings  Loggings  had  reached  the  acme  of 
genius  when  he  wrote  his  '  Pearls  on  the  Heart- 
strings,' but  we  have  learned  our  presumption  in 
listening  to  '  Diamonds  of  the  15rain.' "  And 
then  these  counter  critics  have  another  advantage. 
While  they  are  forging  a  criticism  they  invent  a 
journal  for  it,  and  specimens  of  papers  which 
neither  we  nor  the  Stamp  Office  ever  heard  of 
are  daily  advertised  as  coolly  as  if  such  papers 
had  existence.  This  is  prudent.  Our  friend  the 
Musical  World,  for  instance,  is  very  honest ;  and 
despite  his  extreme  fatuousness  in  contending 
that  fiddlers  are  not,  habitually,  fools,  gives  legiti- 
mate opinions  on  music,  and  we  never  sec  his 
name  attached  to  any  publisher's  puffing.  But 
we  read  of  the  Musical  Jargon,  and  the  Musical 
Slaverer,  and  the  Musical  Trowel,  and  the  Musi- 
cal Toadeater,  and  a  score  of  similar  works,  and 
on  the  strength  of  such  frauds  helpless  young 
ladies  who  look  down  the  advertising  columns  to 
see  what  new  pieces  they  shall  buy  are  deluded 
into  the  purchase  of  rubbish.  And  how  the 
young  gentleman  grins  when  they  walk  into  his 
master's  shop,  and  say  they  will  take  the  "  Cloud 
of  Harmonies,"  or  the  "  Bilious  Girl's  Prayer," 
because  they  "  see  it  is  spoken  well  of  by  the 
press."  What,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  sending 
new  music  to  Mr.  Punch  ? 

However,  as  it  has  come,  he  will  look  at  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  inspired 
by  recent  events,  nearly  all  of  it  having  relation 
to  the  Oriental  question.  The  first  which  comes 
to  hand  is — • 

"  Up  with  the  Union-Jack,  Crescent,  and  Tri- 
color !  "  A  patriotic  Song,  dedicated  to  Omer 
Pasha.  Poetry  by  Alcibiades  Bung. 
Music  by  Hatdn  Joeeiwops. 

We  do  not  think  we  like  this  poetry — much. 
Yet  it  is  bold,  and  boldness  belongs  to  a  martial 
subject. 
Up  with  the  Union-Jack,  Crescent  and  Tricolor, 

Proudly  the  flags  shall  in  harmony  join. 
Teaching  the  haughty  Russ  champion  to  break  a  law 

Which  to  keep  sacred  he  ought  to  combine. 
Charge  on  him,  sons  of  the  Thames  and  the  Isis, 

Charge  on  him,  sons  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone, 
Showing  you're  equal  to  cope  with  this  crisis, 

By  taking  a  firm  and  a  resolute  tone. 

Fear  not  his  millions  of  Muscovite  legions; 

Are  they  not  slaves  who  can  never  be  free  ? 
While  you  are  proud  of  the  nohle  allegiance 

You  owe  to  Belle  France  and  the  Isle  of  the  Sea. 
So  dash  up  the  Danube  with  all  your  three-deckers. 

And  lasliing  its  billows  to  fury  and  foam, 
Let  all  the  dark  mountains  resound  with  your  echoes, 

"  French,  frappez  chez  vous !"  and  "Bold  Britons, 
strike  home." 

If  we  were  hypercritical  we  might  object  to 
the  rhyme  to  "  tricolor,"  which  rhyme,  if  read 
"  breek  a  lore,"  as  is  necessary,  ridicules  Cock- 
neyism.  Next  we  object  to  "join"  and  "com- 
bine." Thirdly,  we  want  somebody  with  whom 
Nicholas  should  combine.  Fourthly,  we  think 
the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  slightly_  prosaic. 
Fifthly,  we  do  not  think  Nick  has  millions  of 
legions,  or  if  he  has  why  they  are  not  to  be  feared, 
and  why  they  are  to  rhyme  to  "  allegiance." 
Sixthly,  we  want  to  know  how  a  three-decker  is 
to  be  got  up  into  the  Danube ;  and  Seventhly, 
we  object  to  the  translation  of  "  strike  home." 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  song  has  only  the  faults  of 
its  class,  and  is  so  like  the  majority  of  such  works, 
and  the  music  (being  stolen  from  Meyeebeer) 
is  so  good,  that  we  are  happy  to  recommend  it. 
The  next  is  sentimental. 
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"  Her  Guardsman's  where,  on  Danube's  Bank." 
Song.  The  poetry  by  the  Honorable  Augus- 
tus NoBHBAD,  the  music  by  Mrs.  Autoltcus 
Cabbage  de  Cribb. 

Her  Gmardsman's  where,  on  Danube's  bank. 

The  Moslem  walks  his  round, 
And  though  her  loved  one's  sword  may  clank 

She  cannot  hear  the  sound. 
For  many  a  day  her  cheek  will  pale, 

From  bis  dear  sight  debarred. 
And  many  a  night  she'll  still  bewail 

For  that  young  Coldstream  Guard. 

But  time,  it  is  a  wondrous  thing. 

And  passes  day  by  da}'. 
And  after  winter  comes  the  spring, 

To  smile  the  storm  away. 
And  oh  some  day  that  heart  may  gain 

Its  pure  and  rich  reward, 
And  those  bright  ej-es  look  not  in  vain 

For  that  youug  Coldstream  Guard. 

The  lady's  music  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
gentleman's  poetry,  and  as  the  publisher,  who 
naturally  knows  so  much  more  about  these  things 
than  we  can,  observes,  "There  is  a  touching  and 
pellucid  mingling  of  gentle  sorrow  and  of  elevated 
hope  about  this  song,  which  must  recommend  it 
alike  to  the  piano-forte  of  the  general  player,  and 
of  the  fastidious  Christian." 

The  third  song  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
vored has  what  the  writer  supposes  to  be  a  focal 
coloring  about  it.  A  very  little  of  such  color, 
and  that  not  over  well  put  on,  is  enough  in  these 
days.     It  is 

"  Oh  were  1  but  a  Pasha's  Bride  ! "  Song  by  a 
Young  Lady  of  Rank.  Music  by  Signer  Volti 
Subito,  principal  Harpist  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands. 

Oh  were  I  but  a  Pasha's  bride, 

I'd  love  his  bridle  rein. 
And  I  would  ever  seek  his  side 

Upon  the  battle  plain. 
And  when  the  dreadful  fight  was  done, 

I'd  deck  his  gay  kiosk. 
Or  mix  his  sherbet,  scour  his  gun. 

Or  go  with  him  to  mosque. 

And  when  his  mutes  the  fearful  knives, 

Or  cords  of  death  should  bring, 
My  tears  should  save  the  victims'  lives, 

My  beau  relax  the  string. 
And  I  would  crush  his  crimson  fez, 

And  stick  it  on  one  side — 
I  care  not  what  my  mother  says, 

I'd  be  a  Pasha's  bride. 

As  regards  this  precocious  young  lady,  whose 
ideas  of  a  Pasha's  domestic  arrangements  are  so 
accurate,  we  can  only  say  that,  though  possibly 
■we  might  be  inclined  to  spoil  the  child  in  the  way 
not  recommended  by  Solomon,  we  should  cer- 
tainly remit  her  to  a  course  of  dry  toast  and  water 
and  collects.  As  for  Signor  Volti  Subito,  we 
recommend  him  to  turn  rapidly  to  some  other 
profession  than  music-making:  —  stone-breaking 
would  supply  his  ear  with  all  the  liveliness  it 
seems  to  covet. 

We  find  a  mass  of  other  songs  in  the  parcel, 
but  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  enumerate 
them.  There  is  the  "  Sultan's  Triumph,  a  Coun- 
try Dance ; "  "  When  Britain  Storms  the  Iron 
Gate ; "  "  The  Guards  are  Gone !  How  many 
Hearts ; "  "  The  Barrack  Halls  are  vacant  now ;" 
"  The  Fusileers  on  the  Danube,  a  March ; "  "  Let 
England's  Ships  in  Thunder  Roar ; "  "  Pop  Goes 
the  Cannon ; "  "  England,  Old  Tyranny's  Foe ; " 
"  Beautiful  Sisters,  the  Thames  and  the  Seine ; " 
"  Join,  France  and  England,  Hand  in  Hand," 
&c.  &c.  We  may  deal  with  them  at  some  future 
period ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  doubt  not  to  see 
them  puffed  every  day,  according  to  publishers' 
custom,  with  choice  laudations,  shop-manufacture, 
and  carefully  selected  from  non-existent  journals. 


On  Dit. — A  singular  report  is  circulating  in 
the  city,  that  the  magnificent  present  of  $5,000 
to  Paul  Julien,  the  loss  of  his  violins,  &c.,  was  a 
great  hoax,  of  the  same  geiire  as  the  Amazonian 
Light-Guard  of  last  week.  We  have  heard  of 
artists  falling  into  the  water,  or  reporting  them- 
selves as  having  fallen  in,  and  submitting  to 
various  other  accidents  for  advertising  purposes, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  so  promising 
a  talent  as  Paul  Julien  could  be  prostituted  to 
this  sort  of  thing. —  Willis's  Mus.  World. 


ARIETTE     FOR     MUSIC. 

BY   SHELLET. 

As  the  moon's  soft  splendor 

O'er  the  faint,  cold  starlight  of  heaven 

Is  thrown, 
So  thy  voice,  most  tender. 
To  the  strings  without  soul  has  given 

Its  own. 

The  stars  will  awaken. 

Though  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later 

To-night. 
No  leaf  will  he  shaken. 
Whilst  the  dews  of  thy  melody  will  scatter 

Delight. 

Though  the  sound  overpowers, 

Sing  again,  with  thy  sweet  voice  revealing 

A  tone 
Of  some  world  far  from  ours. 
Where  music,  and  moonlight,  and  feeling. 

Are  one. 

<  ^    t 

Organ  Playing  in  Philadelphia. 

The  editor  of  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Philadel- 
phia, has  commenced  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
Choirs  in  that  city,  which  he  prefaces  with  the 
following  remarks  upon  its  organ  music.  We 
forbear  comments,  at  least  until  he  shall  have 
more  fully  developed  his  idea,  as  promised  in 
future  articles. 

We  diflFer  much  from  other  cities,  even  in  this 
particular,  and  the  mannerisms  of  Boston,  or 
New  York,  are  as  distinct  from  ours  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  It  is,  therefore,  diflScult  for  a 
person  from  either  of  those  cities  to  criticize  our 
Church  Music  without  prejudice,  so  much  does  it 
clash  against  their  preconceived  notions  of  reli- 
gious propriety.  We  do  not  wish  to  claim  a 
superiority  in  our  Church  Music  above  that  in  our 
neighboring  cities,  for  we  are  fully  aware  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  are  far  behind  them, 
especially  New  York,  where  liberality,  united  with 
a  laudable  wish  to  stand  first  in  such  matters,  has 
established  in  all  the  leading  churches,  singers  and 
organists  of  the  highest  ability,  at  an  expense 
that  would  stagger  any  music  committee  in  this 
city.  There  is  but  little  of  this  willingness  to 
expend  freely  in  our  own  churches,  and  the  result 
is,  that  we  usually  find  a  good  organist  and  an 
indifferent  choir,  or  vice  versa. 

«#«##*         ft 

Philadelphia  is  the  head  quarters  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  light  style  "  of  organ  playing.  It 
reigns  in  almost  every  church,  modified  to  suit  the 
congregations,  and  some  of  these  modifications  are 
droll  enough,  when  beginners  essay  to  make  them. 
The  German  and  English  schools  have  also  their 
representatives  at  Grace  and  St.  Mark's  churches, 
but  these  are  not  so  popular  as  the  lighter  style, 
which  is  the  juste  milieu  between  the  heaviness  of 
the  strict  school,  and  the  indecorous  gaiety  of  the 
operatic  ;  it  combines  pleasmg  and  appropriate 
melody  with  solid  and  effective  harmony ;  it 
retains  a  devotional  feeling,  while  it  does  not  dis- 
card an  occasional  use  of  dramatic  power  that 
adds  much  to  the  general  effect  upon  the  audi- 
tory. 

What  we  understand  as  the  true  aim  of  organ 
playing  in  the  course  of  divine  worship  is  this :  to 
produce  a  continuance  of  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  part  of  the  service  immediately  preceding  the 
voluntary.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  ser- 
vices for  Good  Friday,  in  an  Episcopal  Church — 
what  is  the  proper  style  for  a  voluntary  after  the 
portion  of  scripture  appointed  for  that  solemn 
anniversary  ? — we  do  not  want  to  hear  a  succes- 
sion of  intricate  progressions,  and  a  simple  sub- 
ject of  four  or  eight  bars  elaborated  with  even 
the  best  ability ;  that  does  not  keep  the  thoughts 
of  the  congregation  upon  the  hill  ot  Calvary. 
No — we  should  have  a  dramatic  extemporization, 
— the  broken  sobs,  the  solemn  darkness,  the  rend- 
ing of  the  veil,  and  the  meek  accents  of  the  dying 
Voice ;  all  these  should  be  kept  in  mind,  by  a 
wildness  of  harmony,  sometimes  discordant,  a 
broken  and  interrupted  melody  of  the  most  plain- 


tive character,  and  by  a  succession  of  grand 
climaxes,  finally  dying  off  in  wailing  passages.  It 
seems  to  us  that  some  such  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  this  suggests,  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  than  the  too  evident  science  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  or  the  too  carefully  prepared  cadences 
of  the  English.  It  is  this  kind  of  descriptive 
music  that  is  most  applicable  to  churches,  and  it 
constitutes  the  aim  of  the  "  light  style." 
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liOudon. 

EoTAL  Italian  Opera.  The  event  of  the  first  week 
in  May  was  the  revival  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and  the 
triumph  of  Cruvelli  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  Leonora. 
The  Musical  World  says: 

She  has  entered  upon  her  task  with  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm. Had  she  merely  shown  a  common  talent,  nothing 
could  have  saved  her.  She  has  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
pear before  that  public  which,  six  years  ago,  was  slow 
to  perceive  her  merits,  in  a  part  depending  solely  upon 
truth  for  efiect,  offering  scarcely  a  single  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  mere  vocal  brilliancy,  scarcely  a  point 
where  facile  execution,  irrespective  of  dramatic  pro- 
priety, would  be  likely  to  ensure  the  plaudits  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  ears  of  an  artist.  To  understand  and  enjoy 
Fidelio  thoroughly,  the  atteution  must  never  wander; 
nothing  must  be  unheeded,  nothing  indifferently  heard, 
or  much  that  is  interesting  and  important  loses  its 
weight  and  significancy.  To  enter  fully  into  the  excel- 
lence of  CruvelH's  Leonora,  it  must  be  closely  watched 
throughout.  Leonora  is  almost  always  on  the  stage, 
and,  whe.n  not  on  the  stage,  always  in  the  confidence  of 
the  audience,  who  listen  with  her  to  the  wicked  machin- 
ations of  Pizarro,  sympathize  with  her  in  the  wretched 
condition  of  Florestan.  Not  a  scene,  a  dialogue,  an  air, 
scarcely  a  speech  or  recitative,  which  does  not  in  some 
degree  advance  the  progress  of  the  action  and  approach 
a  step  towards  the  dramatic  climax.  The  labor  of  sus- 
taining such  a  part  with  anything  like  efficiency  may 
easily  be  comprehended.  How  much  greater  to  realize 
completely,  as  Cruvelli  has  done,  the  whole  meaning 
and  intentions  of  the  author  and  composer !  Her  first 
scene,  before  she  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  Kocco, 
before  she  has  overheard  the  revelations  of  Pizarro, 
wouid  alone  show  her  to  be  an  actress.  The  eagerness 
with  which  she  listens  to  the  gaoler,  in  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining every  interesting  particular  in  reference  to  the 
prisoner  whom  she  suspects  to  be  her  husband,  is  intense 
and  beautiful.  Her  exhibition  of  horror,  and  subsequent' 
burst  of  resolution  when  the  treachery  of  Pizarro  has 
been  disclosed,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  her  acting  during 
the  whole  of  the  grave  scene  consummitte.  We  have 
remarked  few  touches  of  natural  instinct  more  exqui- 
sitely embodied  than  when,  hearing  the  unconscious 
Florestan  speak  of  "  Leonora,"  she  checks  her  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  her  husband 
and  reveal  herself.  We  need  scarcely  call  attention  to 
the  great  points  of  the  declaration  to  Pizarro  and  the 
drawing  forth  the  pistol;  these  are  self-evident;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  point  to  the  ardor,  tiie  overwhelming  affec- 
tion with  which  she  regards  Florestan  throughout  the 
subsequent  duet  (one  of  the  most  absorbing  pieces  in 
the  opera.)  But  when  her  task  is  accomplished  and  her 
husband  saved,  a  mt.re  delicate  exhibition  of  histrionic 
truth,  one  which  might  possibly  escape  all  but  the  most 
attentive  observer,  is  the  seeming  prostration,  mental 
and  bodily,  which  has  seized  upon  Leonora,  rendering 
her,  amid  the  fulness  of  her  happiness,  almost  an  apa 
thetic  spectator  of  what  passes  around  her.  A  point 
like  this  could  only  have  suggested  itself  to  rare  intelli- 
gence; and  this,  with  others  which  we  cannot  stop  to 
mention,  shows  Cruvelli  to  be  aii  actress  of  the  highest 
sensibility  and  refinement. 

Cruvelli  has  the  power  of  expressing  joy  and  despair, 
hope  and  anxiety,  hatred  and  love,  fear  and  resolution, 
with  equal  felicity.  She  has  voice  and  execution  suffi- 
cient to  master  with  ease  all  the  trying  difficulties  of  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  parts.  The  very  few  changes 
she  makes — which  we  cannot  applaud,  since  we  have 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  to  alter  Beethoven  is  to  improve 
him — may  easily  be  rejected  with  advantage.  Cruvelli's 
abilities  are  such  that  they  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
She  evinces  throuo;hout  the  opera  too  complete  a  forget- 
fulness  of  herself  m  her  author  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  believe  she  would  wittingly  interfere  with  his  ideas 
for  the  sake  of  shining  at  his  expense.  Not  the  least 
beanty  in  Cruvelli's  Leonora  is,  that  in  the  scenes  where 
resolution  soars  the  highest,  as  in  those  where  fear  and 
uncertainty  perplex,  the  modesty  of  womanhood  is  never 
overstepped,  while  a  sentiment  of  youth  in  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  in  every  look,  movement,  and  gesture,  im- 
parts a  peculiar  and  abiding  charm  to  the  whole  im- 
personation. It  is  long,  indeed,  since  we  have  felt  more 
entirely  satisfied  with  a  dramatic  and  vocal  perforuiance 
from  first  to  last. 

The  part  of  Florestan  was  taken  by  Tamberlik,  Eocco 
by  Susini,  Pizarro  by  Tagliafico,  and  Marcellina  by 
Mile.  Marai ;  all  of  whom  are  highly  praised,  as  well  as 
the  whole  performance  of  the  opera,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  chorus  of  prisoners.  Two  of  Beethoven's  four 
overtures  to  it  were  played,  namely,  the  regular  Fidelio 
overture,  in  E,  at  the  opening,  and  the  grand  Leonora^  in 
in  C,  between  the  acts.    The  latter  was  encored. 

Drury  Lake. — The  Signor  Bettini  who  sang  in  the 
Sonnambula  is  "  not  the  ienore  rohnsto^^  so  well  known  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  but  one  of  the  light  tenors,  of 
the  sentimental  order,  using  a  great  deal  of  falsetto,  with 
a  voice  of  little  power,  but  pleasing,  and  no  action. 
Mile.  Agnes  Bury  was  quite  successful  in  Amina. — Ber 
Freyschiilz  was  given  three  times  to  crowded  houses. 
Fidelio  was  in  rehearsal,  with  Mme.  Caradori  as  Leonora, 
and  Formes  as  Eocco. 

New  Philhaemosic  Society.  The  third  concert 
opened  with  Mozart's  overture  to  Der  Sckauspiel-Birector 
(The  Theatre  director).  The  World  gives  the  following 
account  of  it. 

The  overture  of  Mozart  is  better  known  by  its  Italian 
name  of  II  Direliore  della  Com^nedia.  The  annotator  to 
the  New  Philharmonic  prospectus  is  wrong  in  stating 
that,  except  at  Herr  Jansa's  concert  last  year,  it  was 
never  performed  in  England,  since  for  many  years  it 
was  as  constant  an  interlude  at  the  theatres  as  any  of 
the  minuets  in  the  symphonies  of  Pleyel,  Romberg,  or 
Haydn.  Der  Schampiel- Director,  composed  in  the  year 
1786,  is  described  by  Mozart  in  his  own  catalogue  as  "  a 
comedy  with  music,  consisting  of  an  overture,  two  arias, 
a  terzet,  and  vaudeville."  ft  was  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  fete  at  his  palace  of  Schon- 
brunn,  and  was  written  expressly  for  the  three  singers 
then  most  celebrated  at  Vienna,  namely,  Madame  Lauge, 
Mile.  Gavaglieri,  and  Herr  Adamberger.  The  two 
soprani  are  represented  under  the  names  of  Herz  and 
Silberklung,  and  the  piece  is  founded  entirely  on  a  sup- 
posed contest  between  them.  They  were  the  two  first 
female  vocalists  in  Europe  at  that  time,  each  excelling 
in  a  particular  style,  to  the  nature  of  which  the  names 
given  them  by  the  composer  may,  probably,  aiford  some 
clue.  The  merits  of  both,  however,  are  made  so  promi- 
nent in  the  music,  that  the  question  as  to  which  really 
was  the  most  talented  was  left  as  far  from  solution  as 
before.  Each  had  her  andante  and  allegro ;  each  beauti- 
ful melodies,  in  a  different  character;  all  the  refinements 
and  difiiculties  of  vocalization  were  measured  out  to 
both ;  yet  only  in  one  place,  where  the  two  singers  were 
striving  to  show  the  compass  and  flexibility  of  their 
voices  in  scales  and  roulades,  did  "  Herz  "  give  out  an  F 
in  alt  to  the  D  of  her  rival,  carrying  ofl',  in  this  respect 
at  least,  the  victory. 

Although  the  simplest  of  all  the  overtures  of  Mozart, 
the  Schauspiel-Direcior  is  so  spirited,  and  instrumented 
with  such  clearness,  that  it  must  always  please;  and  it 
did  please  on  Monday  night,  when  it  was  capitally 
played  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Lindpaintner. 

Mile.  Clanss  made  her  first  appearance,  since  her  ixiur 
in  Germany,  in  the  G  minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  was  more  admired  than  ever.  Dr.  Wilde's  music  to 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  (of  which  we  copied  a  de- 
scription last  year)  appears  to  have  again  met  with  de- 
cided favor.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted 
of  Beethoven's  fourth  Sympathy  (in  B  flat) ;  the  song 
of  the  Queen  of  Night  from  the  ZaiiberflSle,  in  which 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne  failed,  it  appears,  to  take  the  F  in  alt 
with  certainty ;  and  finally,  for  the  first  time  among  the 
Londoners,  who  are  so  fond  of  abusing  Wagner,  the 
overture  to  Tannhdiiser.  Quite  characteristic  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Musical  World  critic : 

After  all  the  talk  that  has  been,  at  home  and  abroad, 
about  Herr  Richard  Wagner's  overture  to  Tannliduser, 
we  certainly  were  led  to  expect  something  better  than 
we  heard.  It  is  enormously  diflicult  to  play,  and  taxed 
the  powers  of  the  magnificent  band,  under  Herr  Lind- 
pamtuer's  direction,  to  the  utmost.  With  regard  to  the 
music,  it  is  such  queer  stuff,  that  criticism  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  it.  We  never  listened  to  an  overture 
at  once  so  loud  and  empty.  And  Richard  Wagner,  ac- 
cording to  Franz  Liszt,  is  entrusted  with  no  less  impor- 
tant a  mission  than  the  regeneration  of  the  musical  art. 

Germany. 

Vienna. — The  London  Musical  Wo7-ld^s  correspondent 
writes  the  following  of  Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  her  move- 
ments : 

JIme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt's  popularity  seems  to 
he  increasing  every  day.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  enthusiasm  she  excites,  but  content  myself  "with  in- 
forming you  the  room  of  the  Musikverein  is  not  spacious 
enough  to  contain  those  who  desire  to  obtain  admission 
when  she  sings.  At  her  fourth  concert,  she  gave  Su- 
sanna's air  from  the  second  act  of  "  The  Man'iage  of 
Figaro,"  the  air  of  Alice  from  Robert  le  Diable,  Herr 
Mangold's  Zwiegesang,  and  a  Swedish  Elrienlied  by 
Berg,  and  was  applauded  "  to  the  echo."  I  thought  the 
"  bravos  "  would  never  cease.  She  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  a  song  composed  by  Hei-r  Otto  Goldschmidt,  but  the 
fault  did  not  lie  with  her.    Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  with 


Herren  Joseph  Hellmesberger  and  Schlesinger,  played 
the  first  movement  of  a  piano-forte  trio  by  Schubert,  the 
vai^tions  serieuses  in  D  minor  of  Mendelssohn,  a  nocturne 
of  Chopin,  and  La  Tarentelle  of  M.  Thalberg.  At  her 
fifth  concert,  five  days  later,  Mme.  Goldschmidt  repeated 
the  air,  Und  ob  die  Wolhe  sie  verhiille,  which  was  so  en- 
thusiastically received  on  a  former  occasion.  She  also 
sang  Ckime  per  me  sereno,  from  the  Sonnambula,  Men- 
delssohn's Aif  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,  and  the  Lied  by 
Herr  Taubert,  which  she  had  already  introduced  at  her 
first  concert;  Ich  muss  nun  einmal  wjz^ren,  ("  Birdling"). 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  performed  a  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
and  two  Etudes  of  his  own  composition,  on  the  piano- 
forte. Herr  Otto  von  Konigslow,  a  violinist  of  talent, 
played  an  Andante  cantabile  by  Ernst,  which  obtained 
great  applause.  Mme.  Goldschmidt  does  not  go  to 
Prague,  but  to  Pesth,  whither  she  has  been  especially 
invited.  She  intends  passing  the  summer  at  some  water- 
ing place,  and  will  now  positively  not  go  to  London. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  emperor  was  celebrated  on 
the  27th  ult.  by  a  solemn  service  sung  by  the  Domchor- 
Verein  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne.  The  sixth  grand 
mass  and  a  chorus  of  Haydn,  and  an  Ave  Maria  by 
Franz  Schubert,  were  the  pieces. 

Berlin. — Friiulein  Krall,  from  the  Court  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  has  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera.  Theodore 
Formes  played  Masaniello  to  Mile.  Taglioni's  Fenella. 
Lowe's  oratorio,  "  The  Seven  Sleepers,"  had  been  per- 
formed for  a  charitable  purpose.  Herr  Dam's  oratorio, 
Die  Siindjluth  (the  Deluge),  a  piece  first  performed  here 
in  1849,  and  not  since,  is  announced  for  a  concert  in  the 
Royal  Opera  House;  also  Bach's  Passion,  mus\c,  by  the 
members  of  the  Singakademie. 
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Native  Musical  Talent. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Last  week  we  glanced  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  successful  instances  of  young 
American  aspiration  to  the  character  of  perform- 
ing artists,  or  interpreters  of  music.  It  remains 
to  cast  a  like  glance  upon  our  beginnings,  such  as 
they  may  be,  in  the  art  of  musical  composition  or 
creation.  Here  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  modest, 
and  to  remember  that  it  is  indeed  our  day  of  small 
things,  though  there  be  signs  of  promise  stirring 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  enumerate. 

Of  "  native  compositions  "  and  "  composers,"  in 
one  sense,  it  is  true  we  have  no  lack.  The  coun- 
try swarms  with  enterprising  fellows  who  can  put 
together  notes  and  make  up  little  pieces,  that  will 
sell.  Inquire  at  the  mills  where  all  this  grist  is 
ground,  inquire  of  the  publishers  who  snow  "  sheet 
music  "  over  all  the  land,  as  fast  as  it  melts  away, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  the.  native  crop  is  quite 
a  vast  affair,  and  pays  the  better  as  it  is  the  more 
ephemeral.  But  these  people  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  composers  in  any  other  country ;  and 
why  should  they  here  ?  To  have  made  or  arranged 
psalm-tunes ;  to  have  drummed  out  a  pretty 
waltz  or  polka  in  one's  own  way,  (which  is  only  a 
feeble  following  of  Strauss's  or  Labitsky's)  while 
yet  under  the  tingling  influence  of  JuUieu's  or 
the  Germania  band  ;  to  have  tortured  airs  from 
Norma  into  a  flashy  set  of  finger  variations  for 
the  piano,  according  to  some  hacknied  Thalberg 
or  De  Meyer  formula  ;  least  of  all,  to  have  clothed 
some  common-place  feeling  in  a  pretty,  senti- 
mental, namby-pamby  little  song,  (which  may 
have  no  fault  but  that  it  is  like  a  thousand  others, 
and  that  there  was  no  sort  of  need  for  its  exist- 
ence)— such  songs,  for  instance,  as  sentimental 
young  men  sing  about  their  old  arm  chairs,  or 
dedicate  to  their  mothers,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author  on  the  title-page,  perusing,  with  sad  or 


sparkling  face,  a  letter  from  the  dear  old  lady : — 
these  things,  we  apprehend,  and  far  better  things 
than  these,  do  not  in  any  artistic  sense  entitle  a 
person  to  the  name  of  composer. 

That  amid  all  this  superficial  productivity  there 
has  been  much  that  is  good  and  useful,  educa- 
tionally, in  the  way  of  furnishing  "  milk  for  babes  " 
in  music,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny.  More- 
over we  can  well  imagine,  and  indeed  we  know, 
that  among  so  many  young  Americans  as  have 
devoted  themselves  of  late  years  to  music,  there 
is  now  and  then  produced  a  clever  song,  or  four- 
part  glee,  or  anthem,  or  something  like  a  nottumo 
or  "  Song  without  Words  "  for  the  piano.  Men- 
delssohn wrote  little  pieces  too ;  but  whether  any 
of  their  little  pieces  are  hkely  to  survive  and  be- 
come classical  like  his, — the  treasured  lyrics  of 
the  land  and  of  the  age, — is  certainly  a  question 
that  can  hai'dly  yet  be  settled  in  the  affirmative. 

And  "  taking  them  for  all  in  all,"  has  there 
been  aught  among  them  yet  to  "  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  Man  "  in  music  ?  Can  we  point  to 
an  instance  of  unquestionable  musical  genius  of  the 
creative  kind  ?  to  any  name  that  bids  fair  to  be 
classed  with  the  great  names  of  the  composers  ? 
Who  can  point  us  to  one  American  composition, 
great  or  small,  with  much  assurance  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  classical  and  to  be  treasured  in 
the  world's  musical  repertory?  Granting  that 
creditable  works  have  been  produced,  sometimes 
in  difficult  and  lofty  forms,  yet  which  of  them  is 
or  is  likely  to  be  held  of  much  account,  say  in 
the  musical  countries  of  Europe,  supposing  the 
work  to  stand  simply  on  its  own  merits  and  not 
claim  hospitable  regard  as  the  firstling  of  a  be- 
ginner from  a  new  country  on  the  map  of  music  ? 
Which  of  them  can  the  world  not  perfectly  well 
afford  to  do  without,  and  feel  that,  even  on  the 
score  of  novelty,  its  programmes  do  not  need  it  ? 
Of  course  the  question  is  not  put  to  Yankee 
Doodle  patriotism ; — that  will  answer  glibly  enough 
and  place  you  a  Jubal  Smith,  a  Handel  Corydon 
Stebbins  or  some  other  heaven-scaling  native  Titan 
alongside  of  every  Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  the 
old  world  boasts.  Indeed  the  very  man  has  had  us 
by  the  button,  who  (live  Yankee  that  he  was) 
has  mastered  all  of  Handel's  methods,  and  with 
his  own  hand  has  scored  original  oratorios  as 
many  and  as  grand  as  Handel's  ! 

Without  therefore  flattering  ourselves  that  the 
signs  have  yet  appeared  of  anything  like  positive 
musical  genius  in  our  countrymen ;  and  leaving 
to  any  individual  self-persuasion  of  such  genius 
the  fullest  benefit  of  the  plea  that  it  is  perhaps  in 
advance  of  the  understanding  whether  of  the 
many  or  of  the  "  appreciative  few ;" — remember- 
ing too  the  divine  prerogative  of  genius,  of  being 
limited  to  no  age  or  place,  but  of  shining  forth, 
should  it  so  please  the  AU-Wise,  from  the  obscurest 
corner  of  a  Nazareth, — we  proceed  to  notice  some 
quite  creditable  and  quite  promising  achievements 
of  young  Americans,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  musical  composition  in  the  higher  forms 
of  Art, 

And,  first,  we  are  reminded,  by  the  receipt 
from  our  friend  C.  C.  Perkins  of  a  beautifully 
engraved  copy  of  his  last  Qua,rtet,  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic,  of  the  somewhat 
significant  fact  that  three  of  our  young  Boston 
music  students,  now  in  Europe,  have  there  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  production  of  string 
Quartets,  in  the  classical  sonata  form.  This 
last  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  his  third  efiort  in  this  kind. 
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Whether  it  improves  upon  his  second  quartet, 
■which  won  such  favor  and  bore  repetition  so  well, 
when  it  was  performed  last  winter  by  our  Quin- 
tette Club,  we  can  not  yet  say,  having  barely 
heard  it  once  read  through.  It  is  elaborate  and 
difficult,  in  the  hard  key  (for  violins)  of  E  major, 
with  long  and  florid  themes  wrought  out  some- 
what ambitiously,  and  on  the  first  hasty  impres- 
sion prompting  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  so  clear 
and  so  efiective,  even  if  it  have  more  in  it,  both 
of  musical  ideas  and  learning. — We  have  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  first  private 
rehearsal  of  a  MSS.  Quartet  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Paeker,  also  studying  at  Leipsic.  The  first  im- 
pression was  decidedly  agreeable  and  hopeful. 
The  thoughts  were  unpretending,  yet  dignified 
and  suggestive ;  the  style  truly  quartet-like,  en- 
tirely free  from 'any  trick  of  opera  or  dance  or 
sentimental  song  melody  ;  the  logical  connection, 
both  of  each  movement  in  itself,  and  of  the 
several  movements  as  a  whole,  well  preserved ; 
and  all  clear,  well-proportioned  and  in  har- 
mony with  calm  and  elevated  states  of  mind. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  us  in  that  one  hearing. 
■ — The  third  was  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis BoOTT,  who  has  pursued  his  studies  chiefly 
with  the  learned  maestri  of  Rome  and  Florence, 
which  latter  city  he  now  makes  his  home.  A 
quartet  produced  under  purely  Italian  auspices 
could  not  be  supposed  to  bear  more  than  the 
most  outward  and  formal  analogy  to  the  quar- 
tets, trios,  sonatas,  &c.,  of  the  German  School, 
where  the  true  genius  of  that  sort  of  thing  has 
always  principally  resided.  Yet  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  a  single  and  imperfect  trial,  Mr. 
Boott's  first  movement  showed  the  art  of  clearly 
developing  a  theme  in  quite  a  learned  and  fugato 
style,  if  the  subsequent  movements  ran  too  much 
into  the  familiar  vein  of  Italian  and  French  opera 
melody. 

Still  we  hope  for  opportunity  to  revise  these 
hasty  and  perhaps  wrong  impressions.  Of  all 
three  we  may  safely  say,  that  though  they  may 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  transcendent  quar- 
tets of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.,  yet  they  are 
quite  as  interesting  and  artistic  as  many  a  work 
that  finds  its  way  to  print  and  public  hearing  in 
Germany,  and  quite  as  worthy  of  an  opus  num- 
ber, and  a  mention  in  M.  Fetis's  Biographie  des 
Musiciens.  They  show  an  earnest  spirit  and  a 
high  aim,  backed  by  some  real  talent,  and,  being 
the  works  of  men  of  general  culture  and  refine- 
ment, are  modestly  put  forth  as  aspirations  and 
beginnings.  They  warrant  the  expectation  of 
excellent  if  not  of  great  works,  from  their  au- 
thors. What  others  of  our  countrymen  may  have 
tried  their  fortune  in  this  line  we  know  not. 

Nor  do  we  hear  of  native  efforts  in  other  forms 
of  classical  chamber  music.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  piano-forte  sonata  composed  by  any 
one,  unless  possibly  by  one  of  the  three  above- 
named  in  Europe.  Pleasing  fancies  in  a  freer 
form,  caprices,  dtudes,  songs  without  words,  &c., 
not  without  a  certain  fascinating  individuality, 
have  been  produced,  as  every  body  knows  by 
GoTTSCHALK,  by  William  Mason,  and  others : 
— pieces  which  might  compare  decently  with 
similar  things  by  such  composers  as  Blumenthal, 
or  Wilmers,  or  perhaps  even  Thalberg :— but 
hardly  such  as  lay  the  foundation  of  an  enduring 
musical  fame. 

In  vocal  music  for  the  chamber  or  the  church 
we  have  had  good  beginnings.    We  have  seen  a 


Latin  Hymn,  composed  in  eight  real  parts,  by 
Mr. '  BoOTT,  in  Florence,  and  hear  of  several 
productions  of  a  like  kind,  besides  a  Mass,  which 
have  earned  him  honors  in  Italy,  and  have  given 
pleasure  to  his  friends  who  in  small  musical  cir- 
cles have  tried  them  here  at  home.  Dr.  S.  P. 
Tuckerman,  during  his  residence  in  England, 
where  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  music  of 
the  English  Church,  composed  quite  a  variety  of 
anthems,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  now  in  use  in 
the  cathedrals  there,  and  are  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Wesley,  Turle,  and  other  learned  English 
organists.  We  understand  that  he  has  written 
an  anthem  for  four  choirs,  in  sixteen  real  parts. 

Highly  creditable  things  in  the  way  of  anthem, 
chorus,  glee,  &c.,  have  been  done  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Southard  in  this  city,  who  has  been  a  very 
earnest  student,  has  mastered  and  has  even  com- 
posed an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult art  of  Fugue,  which  we  trust  will  erelong  see 
the  light.  Good  things  also  in  this  kind  are  not 
unfrequently  produced  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Root,  Mr. 
Richard  Willis,  and  we  doubt  not  by  other, 
well  known  names  in  New  York ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  wide  renown  is  no  proof  of 
genuine  musical  talent  in  this  country.  We  shall 
be  excused  from  cataloguing  names  whose  musical 
value  we  cannot  profess  to  know. 

But  however  the  case  may  stand  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  music  in  the  smaller  and  more  quiet 
forms,  it  will  be  readily  seen  to  be  quite  natural 
to  the  enterprising  and  audacious  character  of 
Yankeedom,  that  we  should  have  undertaken  a 
plenty  of  great  things,  grand  and  unheard  of 
efiects,  in  the  way  of  musical  composition.  Let 
us  add  no  new  fuel  to  the  famous  Fry  and  Bris- 
TOW  controversy ;  it  is  enough  simply  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  here  are  Americans  who  have  writ- 
ten operas  and  overtures,  and  symphonies  for  the 
grand  orchestra,  some  after  the  classic  models,  and 
some  in  brave  defiance  of  all  models,  following 
the  eccentric  course  of  genius  real  or  imaginary. 
That  great  musical  knowledge  and  skill  were  in- 
volved in  these  works, — great  mastery  of  instru- 
mentation, &c., — no  one  will  doubt,  however 
opinions  may  differ  about  their  real  ajsthetic  value. 
Mr.  Fry  has  had  his  share  of  ridicule,  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  his  artistic  clain?s. 
We  are  pleased  to  see,  therefore,  that  his  latest 
public  appearance  as  a  composer,  namely,  in  the 
music  to  the  Prize  Ode  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  has  elicited  chiefly  serious  and 
favorable  criticism  from  those  who  heard  it ;  while 
naturally  (like  the  Ode  itself)  it  was  a  tempting 
theme  for  parodj'  to  wits  who  did  not  hear  it. 
Mr.  Willis,  in  his  Musical  World,  has  this  to 
say  about  it : 

We  were  unable  to  note  all  the  particulars  or 
judge  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  work ;  but 
the  general  effect  was  most  satisfactory.  The 
author  was  evidently  inspired  by  his  mental  view 
of  a  vast  auditory,  when  scoring  his  work :  his 
rich  and  fiery  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
roused,  set  forth  broad,  tasteful  and  always  well- 
developed  melodies;  suitained  by  a  judicious  and 
brilliant  orchestration,  in  which  he  brought  into 
use  the  departments  of  the  orchestra  best  adapted 
for  effect.  The  style  of  this  composition  is  pure 
and  vai-ied  ;  and  the  plan  excellent,  never  allow- 
ing the  interest  to  flag,  but  always  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  hearer. 

But  here  we  must  abruptly  break  off  for  the 
present,  conscious  that  we  must  have  omitted 
much,  but  trusting  to  resume  the  theme  from  time 
to  time. 


"Please  Notice." 

,  May  20th,  1854. 

J.  S.  DwiQHT,  Esq.,,  Ed.  Mua.  Journal,  -Boston. 

Deak  Sir: — We  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
to-day  by  mail  one  copy  of 's  op.  22 — 25,  pub- 
lished by  us  recently,  which  yon  were  already  so 
kind  to  make  mention  of  in  your  valuable  Journal. 
Tendering  you  our  best  thanks  for  this  which  is  of 
no  trifling  value  for  us,  as  the  favorable  opinion  you 
express  cannot  but  help  rendering  these  publications 
— our  first  ones — so  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  we 
beg  at  the  same  time  your  pardon,  that  we  allowed 
eight  days  to  pass  before  we  bring  them  before  you. 
Soliciting  your  kind  favor  also  for  our  future  publica- 
tions, believe  us.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

So  &  So. 

The  above  is  courteously  written  and  we  doubt 
not  well  meant.  Yet  the  writers  will  excuse  us  if 
we  cite  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  lynx-eyed  watch- 
fulness of  music-publishers  concerning  every 
smallest  notice  of  their  own  wares,  even  though 
it  appear  in  the  columns  of  a  Musical  Journal 
whose  very  existence  they  successfully  ignored 
until  they  scented  out  in  it  some  word  of  praise  for 
them.  We  said  a  favorable  word  of  Herr  Tonkunst- 
ler's  composition,  because  we  liked  the  composition, 
knowing  neither  publisher  nor  author.  Forth- 
with Messrs  So  &  So,  the  enterprising  publishers 
(as  it  appears),  not  of  the  work  we  mentioned, 
but  of  after  emanations  from  the  same  source, 
forward  us  a  gay  bundle  of  his  works  in  brilliant 
covers,  yellow,  purple,  blue  and  green  (there  is  a 
great  deal  of  green  music  published  now-a-days), 
and  with  a  note  bespeaking  favor  for  their  publi- 
cations. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  favor  anybody's 
publications,  as  such.  What  entitles  a  piece  of 
music  to  a  favorable  notice  is  its  excellence  as 
music,  and  not  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the 
publishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  So  &  So,  who 
may  issue  some  good  things,  as  do  many  others  of 
our  publishers,  but  who  must  be  more  heroically 
self-sacrificing  than  all  their  brethren  if  they  do 
not  also  issue  a  great  deal  of  trash.  We  cannot  - 
agree  to  praise  anybody's  "  publications,"  but  we 
wish  to  welcome  a  good  thing,  come  from  what 
source  it  may ;  and  very  possibly  we  may  so  wel- 
come the  aforesaid  parti-colored  bundle,  when  we 
find  time  to  examine  it. 

The  writers  of  the  above  are  strangers  to  us ; 
we  never  heard  of  their  establishment  before ; 
and  we  take  in  perfect  kindness  this  their  recog- 
nition and  request.  Only  we  must  be  permitted 
to  point  to  the  singularity  of  one  little  circum- 
stance, namely  :  that,  whereas  so  sharp  an  instinct 
leads  them  to  discover  and  seek  notice  in  our 
Journal,  they  have  never  so  much  as  subscribed 
for  a  single  copy  of  the  Journal  itself,  nor  do  they 
propose  to  do  so  now.  This  is  not  the  first  instance 
in  which  music-publishers,  singing-school  masters, 
small  composers,  &o.,  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  our  Journal  was  instituted  to  promote 
their  individual  business,  they  lifting  not  a  finger 
to  sustain  the  Journal. 


A  Magnificent  Organ.  —  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  gives  the  following  description  of  a  new 
organ  just  erected  in  that  city: 

The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  contracted  about 
two  years  since  with  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Sjandbridge,  Organ 
builder,  of  this  city,  for  an  instrument  to  exceed  all 
others  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  size,  beauty  of 
tone,  accurate  voicing,  and  the  other  qualities  desirable 
in  a  first  class  instrument  of  the  kind.    This  mammoth 
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organ  is  now  receiving  its  finishing  tonclies  at  tlie  hands 
of  its  builder,  and  it  lias  been  found  to  fully  answer  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
gallery  at  the  soutliern  end  of  Concert  Hall,  and  it  will 
be  an  important  addition  to,  that  establishment.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
mammoth  instrument:  The  compass  of  the  organ  ranges 
from  AAA  to  A  in  alt.  It  is  in  reality  five  organs  in  one: 
Great,  Choir,  Swell,  Solo,  and  Pedal  organs.  There  are 
67  keys  in  the  manuals,  and  25  in  the  pedal  board. 
Three  sets  of  bellows  are  needed  to  supply  the  instru- 
ment witli  wind ;  one  set  is  required  for  the  pedals ;  one 
for  the  solo  alone,  and  the  third  for  the  other  three  rows 
of  kej's.  No  other  organ  in  the  Union  possesses  a  solo 
organ.  This  feature  of  the  mammoth  organ  has  a  heavy 
supply  of  wind,  and  is  designed  to  give  a  peculiarly  bold 
and  grand  tone  to  stops  for  solo  performances  and  accom- 
paniments. 

The  "Great  Organ"  contains  17  stops,  to  wit:  Large 
open  diapason,  second  do.,  dulciana,  second  do.,  stopped 
diapason,  hohl  flute,  claribel  do.,  principal,  twelfth,  fif- 
teenth, sesquialtera  of  four  ranks,  grand  mixture  of  six 
ranks,  gems  horn,  great  trumpet,  clarion,  &c. 

The  "  Choir  Organ  "  contains  13  stops,  viz:  Open  and 
stopped  diapasons,  dulciana,  violin,  chimney-flute,  cla- 
rionet, hautboy,  cornet,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  &c. 

The  "Swell  Organ  "  contains  18  stops : — The  open  and 
stopped  diapasons,  bourdon,  dulciana,  union  melodian, 
clarabella,  night-horn,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  ses- 
quialtera of  four  ranks,  trumpet,  hautboy,  octave  trum- 
pet, &c. 

The  stops  of  the  "Solo  Organ"  are  as  follows:  Solo 
diapason  (open),  solo  oboe,  melodia,  and  solo  cornet  a 
piston. 

T!ie  "  Pedal  Organ"  has  five  stops,  viz:  Double  open 
diapason,  double  dulciana,  open  diapason,  principal,  and 
a  mixture  of  12lh,  15th,  and  17th.  It  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  four  composition  pedals,  a  shifting  action 
pedal,  and  five  couples  for  the  key-boards. 

This  immense  instrument  contains  not  less  than  3,050 
pipes,  which  are  divided  as  follows :  Great  Organ,  1,216, 
Choir  do.  672,  Swell,  809,  Solo,  180,  Pedal,  172. 

The  organ  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  great  size,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
tone,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  instrument  of  the  Har- 
monia  Society  will  exceed  it  in  the  latter  respect,  while 
in  point  of  size  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  New  York 
organ.  In  three  departmeuts  alone,  the  Philadelphia 
instrument  has  18  more  stops  than  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Trinity  church  organ. 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  description  of 
the  nevp  organ,  now  almost  completed,  for  the 
Tremont  Temple  in  this  city,  by  the  Messrs.  Hook, 
which  we  assure  our  Philadelphia  friends  will 
prove  considerably  larger  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. Meanwhile  we  may  say :  It  contains  70 
stops  or  registers,  in  place  of  57  as  above  ;  10 
pedal  stops  instead  of  5,  including  two  reed  stops, 
one  of  which  descends  to  CCC,  with  two  more 
keys  to  the  pedal  key-board;  10  coupling  stops 
instead  of  5.  Its  Swell  runs  through  its  entire 
compass.  There  is  another  organ  in  the  Union 
possessing  a  "  Solo  organ,"  namely,  this  very  Tre- 
mont Temple  organ,  which,  we  are  told,  gave  the 
suggestion  to  the  Philadelphia  builder.  It  has  a 
thirty-two-feet  pipe,  which  the  other  has  not,  and 
probably  as  many  if  not  more  pipes  in  all ;  though 
the  relative  size  of  an  organ  is  not  to  be  measured 
simply  by  its  number  of  pipes,  since  the  addition 
of  one  sub-bass  pipe  is  as  a  mighty  oak  offsetting 
a  whole  forest  of  small  treble  shrubbery. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  noticed  in 

the  same  paper  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the 

Philadelphia  organ,  as  follows: 

OpKNiNG  OF  THE  Harmonia  Organ. — T^his  event 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  at  Concert  Hall,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  audience.  The  choruses  were 
admirably  given  by  the  full  strength  of  the  Society,  but 
it  was  with  no  little  regret  that  the  directors  were  com- 
pelled to  announce  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  too  ill  to  sing 
as  expected  ;  his  place  in  the  programme  was  ably  filled 
by  a  gentleman  amateur,  who  sang  Salutaris  Hostia 
with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Hummel's  "  Sound  the 
Trumpet"  was  sung  with  much  applause  by  the 
young  lady  who  gave  so  much  satisfaction  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  superb  organ  was  performed  upon 
by  Messrs.  Thunder,  Getze,  Newland,  M.  H.  Cross, 
Emerick,  and  Darley,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  StandBridge, 
who  opened  the  instrument  with  a  medley  of  sacred, 
popular,  and  national  melodies.  He  was  followed  by 
Michael  Cross  with  the  overture  to  Fra  Diavolo^ ■w\i\ch 
commanded  an  encore,  the  very  talented  young  organist 
performing  the  ensemble  frrom  Wagner's  opera  of  Xann- 
hduser  with  great  effect.  Mr.  Emerick  next  extempor- 
ized a  fantasia  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
and  the  first  part  ended  with  a  fine  Adagio  and  Allegro 
of  Rink's,  performed  admirably  by  Mr.  Thunder,  whose 
execution  on  the  organ  is  of  the  best  description.  The 
second  part  commenced  with  the  overture  to  Zampa 


played  by  Mr.  Cross;  then  Mr  Newland  gave  a  nocturne 
by  Pixis,  followed  by  Mr.  Getze,  who  extemporized  a 
voluntary  of  truly  classic  form,  and  who  deserves  more 
credit  than  any  of  the  performers  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Darley,  who  played  for  about  one 
minute,  as  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  audience  evidently 
tired  by  the  extreme  length  of  the  concert,  the  only 
drawback  to  its  excellence.  The  organists  were  nomi- 
nally limited  to  ten  minutes  for  their  voluntaries,  but 
they,  without  thinking  of  the  heat  and  crowd,  extended 
their  time  to  fifteen  and  twenty,  which  made  the  per- 
formances unnecessarily  long. 

The  organ  is  one  of  great  sweetness  and  power ;  the 
solo  stops  are  the  perfection  of  tone,  and  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  every  note  speaks,  commands  the  ut- 
most praise.  Mr.  Standbridge  has  exerted  himself  with 
perfect  success,  in  producing  an  instrument  in  every 
way  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  heard.  The  case  of 
the  organ  is  unfortunately  ugly,  to  say  the  least  of  it; 
but  happily  the  outside  does  not  injure  the  interior. 


Dodworth's  Band. — The  visit  to  our  city  of 
this  model  band  from  New  York,  during  the  past 
week,  has  charmed  out  multitudes  of  eager  and 
delighted  listeners  both  in  street  and  concert  room. 
The  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  ;  the  audience 
being  of  course  largely  composed  of  military 
young  men  whom  no  music  could  delight  so  much. 

Their  playing  was  admirable,  really  reminding 
one,  in  point  of  brilliant  sonority,  unity  and  pre- 
cision, of  Jultien.  The  band  numbered  nearly 
forty  instruments,  and  played  sometimes  as  cornet 
band,  sometimes  as  reed  and  brass  band,  and  some- 
times with  violins  and  double  basses  as  orchestra, 
only  with  a  pretty  large  allowance  of  brass.  In 
this  latter  form  the  overture  to  Oberon,  quadrilles, 
accompaniments  to  the  highly  finished  solos  by 
the  brothers  Dodwoeth,  &c.,  were  finely  per- 
formed. The  grotesque  quadrille,  in  which  the 
sounds  of  the  barn  yard  were  mimicked,  was 
quite  worthy  of  Jullien. 

But  our  chief  interest  was  in  the  performance 
of  the  full  reed  and  brass  band,  which  among 
other  things  gave  Weber's  "  Jubilee "  overture 
with  great  effect.  It  contained  about  a  dozen 
clarinets,  besides  flute,  bassoon,  &c.,  with  five 
great  ophicleids  in  the  centre  in  the  lieu  of  double 
basses,  and  gave  an  exceedingly  rich  ensemble, 
with  contrasted  qualities  of  tone,  and  a  command 
of  delicate  effects,  so  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  monotonous  quality  of  bands  all  brass.  This 
is  the  kind  of  band  we  need  for  summer  evening 
music  on  our  common.  Have  we  no  Mr.  Schnapp 
or  other  enterprising  band  master  to  organize  us 
such  an  one  ? 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Our  brilliant  pianist,  and  universal  favorite,  Alfred 
Jaell,  sails  this  day  from  New  York  for  Europe,  in  the 
steamer  "  Atlantic."  His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  in  all 
our  concert-going  cities,  and  we  fear  it  may  be  long  be- 
fore Europe  sends  us  another  such  pianist.  As  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  luck  to  anybody,  may  the  wars 
have  at  least  this  good  effect,  to  send  Jaell  back  to  ua. 

Our  townsman,  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  arrived 
home  yesterday  by  the  "  America,"  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  having  with  the  other  passengers  escaped  most 
imminent  danger  from  the  icebergs.  He  has  completed 
arrangements  in  Germany  for  the  prompt  and  regular 
transmission  of  new  music,  instruments,  musical  jour- 
nals, &c.,  by  every  steamer,  to  his  elegant  "  Musical 
Exchange  "  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Richardson  brings  us  the  pleasing  assurance  that 
Robert  Schumann  has  recovered  from  his  alarming 
infirmity,  and  is  again  busily  composingf  music,  to  give 
London  critics  something  new  to  sniff  at. 

He  also  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  piano- 
forte playing  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  William  Ma- 
son, whom  he  heard  recently  at  Weimar,  where  he 
hag  been  under  the  private  tuition  of  Liszt.  Mason 
proposes  to  return  to  this  country  in  July  or  August,  in 
company  with  a  distinguished  violinist,  Herr  Laub, 
with  whom  he  will  give  concerts,  making  his  d^but  in 


his  native    Boston.    This  will  be  an  occasion  of  great 
interest. 

Our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  who  since  leaving 
Leipsic,  has  been  for  some  months  in  Rome,  and  was 
proposing  to  himself  a  tour  through  Spain,  is  expected 
here  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Hia  presence  will 
be  a  great  re-gain  to  music  and  music-lovers  and 
artists  here  iu  Boston  next  winter.  He  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society. 

We  commend  to  purchasers  of  musical  instruments 
the  new  establishment  of  Messrs.  Werner  and  HoefFner 
advertised  below.  Mr.  Werner  has  been  long  and  favor- 
ably known  in  this  community  as  a  man  and  as  a  sound 
musician,  earnestly  devoted  to  his  art.  For  nine  years 
past  he  has  held  the  very  responsible  position  of  teacher 
of  music  in  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
For  nearly  as  long  a  period  too  he  has  been  organist  and 
musical  conductor  in  the  Catholic  church  in  Franklin 
Street,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  orchestras  of 
the  Boston  Academy,  the  Musical  Fund,  &c.  He 
knows  the  wants  of  musical  people,  and  his  word  and 
judgment  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

^  5  i)  e  r  1 1  s  t  m  c  n  t  s . 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS  IN 

No.  265  "WASHINGTOKT  STBEET, 

(COBN£R  OF  WINTER  8TBE£T.) 

PIANO-FORTES,  Seraphincs,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  yioloncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
infltruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LKT,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  "Violin  and  Guitar,    Mr,  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3m 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD. 

TEJVCHER  OP  THE  P1A.NO  A.ND  ORGA^N. 

Q^tebms  moderate. 

Eesideuoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 

Reference,  Geo.  J.  Wesb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  AUGTTSTO  BENDELABI, 

(FROM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING. 

Besidence,  'Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

May  13  tf 

Oermania  Serenade  Baud. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iiUtf  30  Fayette  Street, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

265  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct,  16. 


3m 


A  SOPRANO  WANTED, 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  <  March  U  Sm. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

\r  AREROOmS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOOEI'S  ENCYClOPiEDIA  OF  MSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  apsisfcance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
Tvorld.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  ■work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  lb  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Koyal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pageg,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Itlusical  Terms, 

A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  SCIEISTCE  OF  MCTSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Tliorongh  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  iNSXRtrMENTS,  with  the 
names  of  the  moat  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguis^hed 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  hag 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be ®4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be. . .  .4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Clevelan,d. 
Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Bimyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THB  ENTIKE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY  OF 

THB    PIZGRim^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  280  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JTETPETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  la  the  only  aothokized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER,  OF  THE  PIANO-FOKTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  afc  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 


# 


N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DBA  WING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Rovr,  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engrayed  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

CUamliers,  No.  3  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices-  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
-Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

XT'  SOLD  AT  MAI^TIPACTURERS'  PRICES. 
....Agektb  for,  . .. 
Lighte,  Kewtoa  &/  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 


B  AKEK'S 

MODERN     INST-RUCTIONS 

FOR  THE 

r»i.A.Kro-s^o^i.T'E3s 

A  Thorough  and  Progressive  Course  of  Study,  imparting 
a  Complete  and  Systematic  Knowledge  of 

MODERN   PIANO-FORTE   PLAYING, 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises  on  all  the 
various  Fingerings  adopted  by  the  most 

Eiuinent  Pianists  of  tlae  Modem  ScliooV, 

Interspersed  vrith  Morceaux  from 

Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Herz,  &c. 

Also,  Rules  for  the 

FORMATION   OF   THE    HAND, 

With  Selections  from 

MEWDEIiSSOHlV,  DOHLER,  THAIiBERG,  &c. 

BY    THOMAS    BAKER. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  as  a  popular  com- 
poser of  Music,  and  the  Director  of  JuUien's  Orchestra.  His 
long  and  varied  experience  has  enabled  him  to  know  the  wants 
of  pupils,  and  his  admirable  tact  in  whatever  he  undertakes, 
has  secured  for  these  Modern  Instructions,  in  Europe,  a  value 
and  an  adaptation  to  the  general  musical  taste  that  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  volume  one  of  great  popularity  and  real  prac- 
tical worth  in  this  country. 


^ 


AUTHOR'S     PREFACE, 

The  style  of  Piano-forte  Music  being,  within  the  last  few 
years,  so  entirely  changed,  and  a  New  School  established,  it  is 
necessary  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  Instruction  so  as 
gradually  to  develope  to  the  Student  the  beauties,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  The  Modern  School.  Many  good  players  are  una- 
ble to  execute  Modern  Piano-forte  Music,  from  not  having 
undergone  the  proper  course  of  Instruction  to  simplify  and 
explain  what  appears  to  them  impossible  of  execution.  I 
have  compiled  a  Modern  Piano-forte  Tutor,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Student  in  this  branch  of  Art,  and 
formed  a  plan  of  Instruction,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
acceptable  and  useful. 

To  attain  proficiency  on  the  Piano-forte,  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  learning  it  at  an  early  age.  How  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  of  Instruction  to  be  imparted  should  be 
so  arranged  and  divided  as  to  prevent  the  young  beginner  from 
learning  as  a  Parrot,  or  being  confused  and  alarmed  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  to  be  unravelled. 

The  first  Rudiments  of  Music,  I  conceive,  should  he  explained 
in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  avoiding  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  conceived  by  many,  that 
indifferent  Instruction  may  be  employed  to  develope  the  Ele- 
mentary principles  of  Music  to  young  Pupils,  and  that  a  good 
Master  is  only  requisite  when  the  Student  is  more  advanced  ; 
under  this  impression,  many  a  child  gifted  with  brilliant 
talents,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and 
bad  habits  have  been  engendered,  which  subsequent  tuition 
has  seldom  been  able  to  correct. 

However  simply  laid  down  instructions  may  be,  the  aid  and 
care  of  a  competent  Master  is  essential  to  commence  and  direct 
the  Studies  of  the  Pupil,  under  whose  guidance,  what  other- 
wise would  have  appeared  a  task,  will  become  a  pleasure,  and 
be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  Pupil,  by  practising  the  Lessons  and  exercises  introduced 
throughout  this  Work,  will  find  as  he  progresses,  how  soon  he 
will  be  enabled  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  abound  in 
Modern  Piano-forte  Music,  especially  in  the  Works  of  Thal- 
berg,  and  other  great  Pianists. 

By  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  Examples  I  have  laid 
down,  I  am  sanguine  to  believe  that  the  Student  may  arrive  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  rapid  acquirement  of  this  delightful 
branch  of  Art ;  and  should  my  Uttle  work  stimulate  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  through  his  career,  and  render  his  labors  more 
facile  and  interesting,  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  its 
compilation  will  be  fully  realized. 

THOMAS   BAKER. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY  A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued,  ftom  p.  59.) 

While  the  learned  wete  so  busy  giving  Greek 
names  to  the  Church  scales,  they  remarked,  that 
the  instrumentists  played  in  none  of  these  scales. 
Whoever  spoke  of  an  instrumentist  at  that  time, 
meant  to  designate  a  fiddler  and  a  sort  of  handi- 
craftsman, that  was  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among    musicians.      As  these   Farias  in  music 


commonly  played  in  C  major,  their  plebeian 
scale  was  called  modo  lascivo  (the  licentious  Key). 
Modo  lascivo,  C  major !  the  natural  Key  par  ex- 
cellence. Is  not  the  title  infinitely  queer  !  Never 
had  Truth  a  sineerer  eulogy  bestowed  on  her, 
with  the  plain  purpose  of  disgracing  her.  How 
pleasantly  ears,  dedicated  from  principle  to  the 
hardest  crucifixions,  must  have  been  tickled  by 
this  Key,  which  they  had  branded  with  the  epi- 
thet unchaste  !  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  composers 
in  the  improved  Lydian  Mode  had  transposed 
this  scale  into  the  Fourth.  Yes,  but  we  have 
seen  that  they  avoided  with  all  their  might  the 
consequences  of  these  normal  scales,  both  as  re- 
garded the  tune  and  modulation ;  the  fiddlers,  on 
the  contrary,  gladly  and  willingly  accepted  them. 
Herein  lies  the  difference :  they  sinned  without 
shame  against  the  Greek  Modes,  without  trying, 
through  the  mediation  of  Gaforius  and  other 
casuists,  to  reconcile  themselves  with  this  system. 
The  ear  found  its  account  in  it,  and  the  highly 
disturbed  theory  shrieked  anathema  over  such 
criminal  enjoyment.  Modo  lascivo,  it  thundered 
out !  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  and 
such,  we  may  add,  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
sensual  gratification,  innocent  as  it  was  in  itself, 
might  lead  into  temptation  and  arouse  the  evil 
one,  who  knows  how  to  assume  all  forms,  even 
that  of  the  Major  Scale. 

We  come  back  to  our  question,  which,  after 
what  has  been  recalled  to  mind,  resolves  itself. 
What  should,  what  could  the  musicians  make, 
who  first  strove  to  fulfil  their  calling  as  artists  ? 
Melody  ?  But  Art,  as  it  was,  offered  them  none, 
and  the  principles,  which  guided  them,  made  it 
long  impossible.  Harmonic  sequences  of  any 
value  ?  But  Scales,  Chords,  Modulations,  all  this 
was  terra  incognita  for  them.  Could  purely 
rhythmical  effects  be  asked  of  them  ?  Perhaps 
they  might  have  found  such,  had  they  been  com- 
posing for  the  drum ;  but  they  composed  for  the 
voice,  and  in  all  music  which  contains  more  than 
rhythm,  that, — I  mean  that  which  produces  the 
effect — is  inseparable  from  the  Melody.  Surely 
the  composers  of  the  fourteenth  century  possessed 
none  of  the  elements,  whose  use  would  have 
allowed  them  to  treat  Music  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  Poetry.  The  sesthetic  part  of  Art,  which  is 
the  Art  itself,  never  entered  their  thought ;  and 
how,  I  ask,  could  it  have  entered  ?  Since  they 
were  utterly  destitute  of  every  means  of  moving 
and  of  pleasing,  how  should  they  ever  dream  that 
pleasure  and  emotion  are  the  true  and  only  ends 


of  music  ?  That  would  have  been  as  much  as  to 
condemn  themselves  to  doing  nothing,  and  yet 
they  had  to  do  something.  The  answer  lies  in 
their  works. 

Music  by  its  compound  nature  exhibits  two 
essentially  distinct  points  of  view,  one  of  which 
happily  never  rose  above  the  horizon  of  the 
Middle  Age.  Music  is  an  Art,  but  it  is  also 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  a  Science, 
since  it  rests  on  calculation.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Canon,  with  which  we  rationally  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  much  perplexed  at  this  day,  there 
are  melodic  steps  to  be  counted,  rhythmical  dis- 
tances to  be  measured,  harmonic  intervals  to  be 
spanned,  multiplied  passages  to  be  combined,  all 
which  is  expressed  by  numbers.  Considered 
under  this  point  of  view,  all  the  problems  of  the 
ear  resolve  themselves  into  numerical  formulas ; 
and  that  was  the  side  which  the  contrapuntists, 
who  still  were  no  musicians,  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
of  which  they  actually  took  possession.  To  them 
Music  fully  seemed  a  branch  of  practical  mathe- 
matics ;  and  as  such  they  treated  it.  The  exam- 
ple of  Machault  has  shown  us  to  what  their  first 
calculations  were  limited :  namely,  to  reckoning 
the  intervals,  to  distinguishing  the  value  of  the 
notes,  to  multiplying  signs  upon  the  lines  in  the 
different  parts  by  the  mingling  of  parallel,  oblique 
or  counter  movements.  This  was  little.  Soon 
the  musicians  comprehended  that  they  must  give 
the  greatest  possible  expansion  to  the  mathemati- 
cal principle,  the  only  one  of  value  that  could 
guide  them ;  that  they  must  invent  some  sort  of 
generative  rule  involving  an  infinitude  of  calcula- 
tion, which  should  be  deep  enough,  or  prepare 
difficulties  enough,  worthily  to  occupy  the  adepts 
of  musical  science. 

Since  the  world  began,  there  have  been  proba- 
bly but  two  ways  of  singing  in  chorus.  Either  all 
began  at  once,  or  one  intoned  the  tune  as  leader 
and  the  others  joined  him  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
pause,  either  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  Might 
there  not  be  another  way  than  this,  and  might 
not  the  same  passages,  both  tune  and  words,  com- 
mence one  after  another  in  succession :  is  the 
question  that  might  have  been  raised,  we  know 
not  where  and  when,  by  some  one  of  the  men 
predestined  to  discoveries — and  to  oblivion.  A 
very  simple  thought  to  be  sure,  but  one  out  of 
which  three  centuries  were  to  derive  their  wis- 
dom, and  one  which  bears  a  Palestrina,  a  Bach 
and  a  Mozart  in  the  germ,  to  which  three  shining 
rings  the  whole  future,  the  whole  welfare  of  Music, 
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and  the  chain  of  yeai*  are  linked.  Every  one  of 
my  readers  has  already  named  the  Canon. 

The  most  immediate  result  of  this  thought  was 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  voices,  that  one 
seemed  to  flee  before  the  other ;  for  while  the 
second  repeats  the  words  of  the  first,  the  first, 
without  resting,  has  passed  on  to  a  new  passage, 
which  it  leaves  as  soon  as  the  voice,  that  is  behind 
it,  reaches  the  same  place.  If  there  be  more 
than  two  voices,  the  third  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  second,  the  fourth  to  the  third,  and  so  on. 
Since  neither  hastens  its  movement,  neither  lags 
behind,  and  all  keep  on  in  the  same  time,  separ- 
ated by  uniform  distances,  there  arises  an  emu- 
lous race  towards  one  point  of  union,  that  is 
never  reached  ;  this  is  called  an  endless  Fugue,  a 
Canon.  From  literal  repetition  of  the  subject  to 
proper  imitation,  was  not  far.  Instead  of  treat- 
ing the  theme  thus  in  unison  or  octave,  they 
could  treat  it  in  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth  and  all  the 
intervals ;  instead  of  reproducing  the  precise 
melodic  form  of  the  theme  upon  the  other  steps 
of  the  scale,  they  could  invert  the  order  of  the 
notes,  of  which  it  was  composed,  reproduce  it 
contrarywise  and  give  it  a  retrograde  motion  ; 
they  could  begin  with  the  end  and  end  with  the 
beginning ;  they  could  amplify  it  or  abridge  it, 
compose  it  anew  with  notes  of  the  longest  or 
the  shortest  duration  ;  they  could  do  a  thousand 
other  things  with  it.  I  need  not  explain  the  rules 
of  the  Canon,  with  which  I  presume  the  reader 
to  be  already  familiar ;  but  the  little  I  have  said 
will  give  some  idea,  even  to  those  who  do  not 
know  it,  of  the  countless  multitude,  the  infinite 
variety  and  the  uncommon  difficulties  of  the  com- 
binations that  are  implied  in  them.  Imagine  the 
zeal  with  which  the  musicians  caught  up  an  in- 
vention, so  entirely  suited  to  the  ideas  and  the 
actual  wants  of  the  epoch.  What  an  ocean  of 
calculations,  shoreless  and  unfathomable  !  With 
eyes  shut,  and  ears  stopped  too  of  course,  all 
hastened  to  plunge  in. 

During  a  period  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Canon  erected  itself  more  and  more 
among  musicians  into  a  universal  and  supreme 
law ;  it  was  the  exclusive  thought  of  their  investi- 
gations and  their  striving,  the  only  measure  of 
their  talents  and  the  condition  sine  qua,  non  of 
their  celebrity ;  it  swallowed  up  all,  not  only 
Church  music,  but  the  little  that  there  was  of 
worldly  music.  The  imprisoned  thought  con- 
formed itself  so  well  to  this  canonical  slavery,  that 
had  become  supreme  law  to  it,  that  it  fell  into  an 
absolute  incapacity  of  producing  anything  else 
but  Canons.  Every  melody,  that  germinated  in 
the  head  of  a  musician,  was  worked  up  into  a 
Canon.  Wholesome  constraint,  fortunate  slavery 
for  those  who  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  free- 
dom! A  little  less  restraint,  and  the  musical 
thought  of  that  time  had  been  reduced  to  noth- 
ing. 

As  the  Canon  was  the  touchstone  of  the  science 
of  composers,  so  too  it  served  to  display  the 
musical  knowledge  and  acuteness  of  the  singers. 
They  seldom  wrote  the  parts  entirely  out,  but 
left  the  work  in  an  enigmatical  form,  and  com- 
monly with  a  kind  of  device,  containing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle  ;  for  instance  :  Trinitatem  in 
unitate  veneremur ;  Nigra  sum  sed  formosa  ;  Can- 
crisat  (retrograde  or  crab-like  imitation)  ;  Crescit 
et  decrescit  in  duplo,  triplo,  etc.  (Imitation  by 
amplification,  or  by  double  or  triple  diminution)  ; 
Descends  gradatim  (probably  imitation  a  Second 


below)  ;  Conlraria  contrariis  curanlur.  I  do  not 
wholly  understand  the  meaning  of  this  last  maxim, 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  not  at  all  dangerous  in  music. 
The  great  Hahnemann  himself  would  admit  that 
it  could  not  operate  fatally.  In  this  way  one  had 
to  be  as  good  a  mathematician  to  sing  a  Canon, 
as  to  compose  one  ;  and  making  music  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  no  trifle  of 
brain  twisting  labor.  In  this  way  the  composers 
avenged  themselves  upon  the  singers  of  their 
time,  and  upon  the  later  historians,  for  the  incredi- 
ble toil,  which  their  trade  as  canonists  occasioned 
them. 

When  we  to-day  look  upon  these  master-works 
of  patience  and  of  ingenuity ;  these  calculations, 
in  which  not  the  remotest  account  is  made  of 
Melody  and  Harmony ;  these  problems,  in  whose 
solution  we  find  nothing  that  resembles  music  ; 
this  toilsome  labor,  which  smells  so  of  the  lamp, 
of  Octaves  and  of  Quints,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask  :  Canon,  what  wilt  thou  of  me  ?  as  a  learned 
Frenchman  asked  of  a  Sonata.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  the  latter,  I  cannot  say  what 
answer  it  made.  But  as  it  respects  the  Canon, 
this  replies  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  :  "  I  will 
that  you  should  recognize  in  me  the  product  of  a 
necessary  striving,  which  alone  could  lead  Art  to 
the  goal  of  its  high  destiny.  I  demand  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  Music.  Name  to 
me  anything  great  and  enduring  among  the  com- 
monly so  ephemeral  productions  of  music,  in 
which  I  have  not  participated  largely.  Kightly 
understood,  I  am  the  chief  pillar  of  sublime 
church  music,  of  the  grand  instrumental  music 
and  good  chamber  music  ;  and  those  who  would 
banish  me  entirely  from  theatrical  music,  thereby 
doom  themselves  to  die  young.  If,  to  be  sure,  I 
appear  ludicrous  and  meagre  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  reason  lies  in  this,  that  I  had 
neither  the  support  of  the  Accord,  which  was 
scarcely  known,  nor  of  Melody,  which  was  not 
known  at  all.  Could  I  dispense  with  their  aid 
and  become  Music  by  myself  alone  ?  Just  as 
little  as  the  granite,  the  marble,  the  cement  and 
the  iron  could  dispense  with  an  architectural  plan 
and  put  themselves  together  into  a  palace  or  a 
temple.  So  too,  what  were  palace  and  temple,  if 
there  were  no  stones,  no  iron  and  no  lime  ?  What 
would  the  great  architects  of  harmony.  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  have  undertaken, 
had  not  dexterous  and  persevering  laborers  for 
two  centuries  long  been  breaking  out  the  stone 
quarries,  excavating  the  mines,  and  selecting, 
hewing,  shaping  and  matching  the  solid  materials, 
which  I,  the  Canon,  with  my  imitations,  my  repe- 
titions, my  inversions,  my  thematic  analyses  and 
my  double  counterpoint  present  so  faithfully  ? 
What  would  they  have  made !  Pretty  little 
summer  houses  of  painted  wood,  whose  cornices 
and  friezes  and  embellishments  would  have  con- 
sisted of  roulades  ;  fresh  and  shining  for  an  hour, 
when  fashion  would  blow  over  them,  and  every 
vestige  of  them  disappear." 

I  grant  that  this  reply  of  the  Canon  sounds 
somewhat  pedantic  and  insolent ;  it  smacks  some- 
what of  its  own  age,  and  there  will  be  very  many 
men  whom  it  will  displease  in  this  present  time. 
Nevertheless  the  answer  is  in  certain  points  cor- 
rect, nay  instructive,  and  it  pains  me  that  people, 
who  have  thought  so  much  abqut  the  Canon,  and 
said  so  much  about  bad  taste,  Gothic  style,  Flem- 
ish barbarism,  &e.,  have  not  better  understood  it. 
It  would  have  shown  them  that  musical  art  fol- 


lowed quite  logically  the  course  it  was  obliged  to 
enter,  in  passing  from  canonical  counterpoint  to 
Harmony,  and  from  Harmony  to  Melody,  instead 
of  beginning  with  this  latter.  Did  not  the  lan- 
guages follow  the  same  course,  after  they  had 
once  grown  up  to  literature  ?  In  all  languages 
taken  in  their  first  stages  of  development,  verses 
came  before  prose  and  the  form  ruled  before  the 
thought.  Everywhere  tradition  and  authority 
exercised  an  indispensably  necessary  guardianship ' 
in  the  infancy  of  the  practical  science  of  reason 
and  taste,  which  grow  up  and  keep  even  pace 
together.  The  development  of  modern  languages 
presents,  in  comparison  with  musical  language,  a 
series  of  correspondences  which  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, whether  we  regard  their  multitude,  their 
growing  mutual  relations,  their  historical  and 
logical  concatenation,  or  their  perfect  exactness 
within  the  proper  bounds  of  their  analogy. — 
The  primitive  and  artless  chant  corresponds  per- 
fectly to  the  primitive  and  artless  poetry  which 
served  it  for  a  text.  Counterpoint  in  general 
is  the  written  versification,  of  precisely  the  same 
age  with  itself,  which  was  based  upon  combina- 
tions not  less  difficult,  not  less  arbitrary  and  child- 
ish, and  altogether  identical  with  its  own.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  final  rhymes.  Acrostics,  Leonine 
Verses,  which  rhymed  in  the  middle  and  the  end, 
the  old  ballad  form,  the  King's  Song,  the  Sonnet, 
the  Sextine  and  the  many  other  different  kinds 
of  measure,  in  which  the  poet  had  to  overcome 
greater  or  lesser  difficulties ;  in  a  word  all  the  poe- 
try, whose  only  merit  consisted  in  the  surmounting 
of  difficulties ;  a  poetry  for  the  eyes,  just  as  the 
contemporary  music  was  only  a  music  for  the 
eyes. 

At  a  later  period  the  modern  tonic  Fugue  and 
the  Contrapuntal  style,  both  in  their  characteris- 
tics and  in  the  time  of  their  origin,  reflected  with 
equal  fidelity  the  poetry  of  civilized  nations  and 
of  cultivated  languages,  the  versification  freed 
from  all  burdensome  and  arbitrary  tradition,  and 
now  only  subject  to  certain  simplified  fundamental 
rules,  for  the  mere  end  of  enhancing  the  prosody 
of  the  idiom  or  of  the  ear.  Finally,  to  exhaust 
entirely  a  comparison,  whose  limits  appear  of 
themselves,  we  see  in  oul-  harmoniccmelodic  style 
the  complete  equivalent  of  that  easy,  pleasing, 
graceful  and  correct  prose,  which  everywhere  was 
the  result  of  the  developments  of  language.  The 
melodic  style  knows  no  other  laws  but  those  of 
the  pure  period  or  sentence,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  music.  So  prose  is  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  grammar  and  of  syntax,  which  usage 
has  completed  and  improved  when  necessary,  and 
without  which  one  could  neither  speak  nor  write 
well.  One  circumstance  however  is  to  be  re- 
marked ;  to-wit,  that  of  spoken  prose  it  is  the 
right  and  oftentimes  the  duty  to  be  prosaic. 
Musical  prose  can  never  dispense  with  poetry  ;  it 
needs  it  quite  as  much  and  more  than  in  the 
fugued  style,  although  this  latter  represents  versi- 
fication in  music ;  but  what  would  once  have  occa- 
sioned a  distinction,  becomes  to-day  a  new  point 
of  resemblance.  Are  we  not  clearly  agreed  that 
the  prose  of  to-day  is  far  more  poetic  than  the 
verses  of  to-day,  and  do  we  not  see  our  poets 
turning  prose-writers,  that  they  may  with  greater 
ease  be  poets  ? 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  striking  anologies  in 
the  effects.  Whoever  would  ascend  to  causes, 
would  have  to  seek  them  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind.     There  he  would  find  perfectly  revealed 
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the  connection,"-ivhi(;h  sets  the  seal  of  the  century 

upon  Litei'ature  and  the  Arts,  which  lends  them  a 

family  resemblance,   and   makes  them  like  their 

common  mother,   the   spirit   of  the   age.      Our 

problem,  as  musicians,  is  to  ascertain  why  things 

necessarily  came  to  pass  thus  within  the  limits  of 

our  Art. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Mendelssohn. 

[From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lampadids.] 
(Continued  from  p.  52  ) 

As  Whitsuntide  was  now  approaching,  l^en- 
delssohn  repaired  to  Diisseldorf,  the  scene  of  his 
early  triumphs,  and  was  there  met  by  his  friend 
Julius  Kietz,  who  was  to  share  the  duties  of  con- 
ducforship  in  the  forthcoming  festival.  The 
services  of  more  than  five  hundred  performers, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  had  been  secured.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
and  artists,  engaged  from  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, united  forces  to  contribute  to  the  general 
effect.  Cacilie  Kreuzer,  Pirscher,  Sophie  Schloss, 
Schunke,  Oehrlein  and  Liimmer,  were  the  solo 
singers.  The  festival  commenced  on  Whitsunday 
with  the  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven,  fol- 
lowed by  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  As  the 
organ  accompaniment  would  have  been  too  over- 
powering in  the  confined  space  of  the  concert- 
room,  Mendelssohn  arranged  it  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  added  an  accompaniment  to  the 
recitatives  for  two  violoncellos  and  a  double-bass. 
On  Monday,  Weber's  Fest-Cantala,  Haydn's 
Motet,  Insance  et  vance  curce,  the  march  from 
Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  the  Lohge- 
sang  were  given.  On  Tuesday,  Ernst,  the  great 
violinist,  who  was  to  have  appeared,  was  taken 
ill,  and  detained  at  Weimar,  and  Mendelssohn, 
without  previous  rehearsal,  substituted  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  in  B  flat. 

The  public  at  Diisseldorf  acknowledged  unan- 
imously the  greatness  of  his  services,  and  a  fresh 
instance  of  royal  favor  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  the  cross  of 
Ritler  dsr  Friedensclasse  of  the  Orden  pour  le 
Merile,  instituted  by  Frederic  the  Great.  At  the 
end  of  May,  he  travelled  to  London  with  his  wife, 
and  here  his  old  friends  and  new  triumphs 
awaited  him.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  conducted 
his  symphony  in  A  minor,  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  and,  on  the  24th,  at  Moscheles'  house,  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
Hamburgh  fire;  he  played  with  Moscheles  the 
Hommage  a  Handel,  besides  accompanying  Ade- 
laide Kemble  and  Miss  Hawes,  the  former  in  the 
"  Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges,  and  Es  hreclien  im 
schallenden  Reigen,  and  the  latter  in  the  alto  solo 
from  "  St.  Paul."  On  the  26th  of  June  he  per- 
formed his  music  to  the  Antigone  before  a  select 
few  in  Moscheles'  house,  and,  shortly,  afterwards, 
his  overture  to  the  lluy  Bias  of  Victor  Hugo, 
with  some  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  E 
flat,  from  the  manuscript. 

We  next  hear  of  Mendelssohn  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  con- 
duct his  Lobgesang.  From  some  unforeseen  acci- 
dent he  arrived  a  day  or  two  late,  and  missed 
hearing  the  Stahat  Mater  of  Rossini,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  Lohgesang — an  ar- 
rangement he  was  not  likely  to  approve  of; 
though  the  violent  contrast  of  the  different  styles 
did  nothing  to  endanger  or  lessen  the  fame  of 
either  composer — the  learned  disciple  of  Handel 
and  Bach,  or  the  graceful  and  brilliant  Rossini, 
"the  swan  of  Pesaro."  This  year  aided,  if  pos- 
sible, its  predecessor  in  giving  strength  and  uni- 
versality to  Mendelsohn's  fame,  the  Lohgesang 
and  "  St.  Paul "  becoming  stock  pieces  in  Hol- 
land, Bohemia,  and  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Up  to  the  month  of  November,  Mendelssohn  was 
engaged  at  various  periods  in  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort, assisting  at  the  latter  place  his  friend  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  ;  but  he  remained  at  Leipsic  almost 
without  intermission  from  November  of  this  year 
to  the  winter  of  1842. 

The  great  topic  of  conversation  now  was  the 
proposed  scheme  of  a   Musical  Conservatory  at 


Leipsic,  a  pet  plan  of  Mendelssohn.  It  happened 
at  this  time  that  a  valuable  legacy  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  crown  of  Saxony  by  the  will  of 
a  private  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bliimner, 
and  the  king  generously  handed  this  sum  over  to 
the  committee  for  the  fund,  on  condition  that 
six  natives  of  Leipsic  receive  their  education 
gratuitously  at  the  Conservatory.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  the  prospectus  of  the  new  school  of 
music  at  Leipsic  was  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  those  who  intended  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  studentships.  It  was  to  be  com- 
prised of  well  qualified  professors,  to  instruct  in 
every  branch  of  musical  science,  practical  and 
theoretical.  The  illustrious  names  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  David,  Hauptmann,  Pohlenz, 
and  Becker,  were  proposed  as  teachers  and  over- 
seers of  the  Conservatory,  and  all  who  wished  to 
become  pupils  were  requested  to  send  in  their 
names  before  the  23d  of  March.  By  that  time, 
forty-six  had  made  applications,  and  the  number 
in  July  was  increased  to  sixty^eight  candidates, 
out  of  whom  forty-two  were  ultimately  selected 
— of  these  the  majority  naturally  consisted  of 
Germails ;  but,  not  excluding  other  nations  in 
their  choice,  the  committee  accepted  two  Dutch- 
men, one  Englishman,  and  an  American.  On 
the  third  of  April,  the  Conservatory  was  opened 
with  public  rejoicings ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  scheme  of  lectures  issued,  with  the 
following  particulars.  Mendelssohn  was  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  solo  singing,  piano-forte 
playing,  and  composition ;  Hauptmann,  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint ;  Schumann  of  private 
tuition  in  the  theory  of  music ;  David  of  the 
violin,  and  Becker  of  the  organ.  Pohlenz,  an 
excellent  singing  master,  died  suddenly,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  and  Mme.  Grabau-Biinau,  and 
Hcrr  Bbhme  were  to  succeed  him  in  training  the 
chorus,  assisted  by  Klengel,  Plaidy,  and  Wenzel. 
Ghezzi  gave  lessons  in  the  Italian  language;  and, 
since  1845,  Brendel,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Leipsic  Zeitaclirift  fur  Musik,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  history  and  development  of  the 
science.  The  institution  had  from  its  infancy 
several  warm  friends  and  supporters,  who  testi- 
fied their  good  wishes  by  substantial  help,  either 
in  the  shape  of  money,  or  presents  of  books, 
instruments,  etc. 

Mendelssohn  not  only  founded  the  institution, 
but  proved  its  most  zealous  and  active  member. 
If  the  greatest  man  is  not  often  the  best  teacher, 
he  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  none 
could  ever  question  the  judicious  management  of 
pupils  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance at  the  public  and  private  examinations 
of  the  different  classes  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
labored  to  give  each  of  his  pupils  a  facility  in  the 
art  of  modulating  and  transposing.  This  was  an 
essential  branch  of  his  teaching ;  but,  more  than 
all,  he  strove  to  encourage  a  high  moral  tone 
among  the  students,  and  severely  censured  those 
whose  conduct  or  character  excited  a  just  suspi- 
cion. It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  sat  up  half 
the  night  on  one  occasion,  writing  some  observa- 
tions of  his  own  addressed  to  each  member  of  the 
Conservatory.  His  mission  as  a  public  man  pre- 
vented him  continuing  this  unwearied  zeal  towards 
the  institution,  after  it  had  been  once  fairly  start- 
ed, though  in  its  early  days  it  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  his  undivided  interest. 
On  being  requested  to  pass  as  the  chief  of  the 
whole  class  of  professors,  he  modestly  declined  any 
distinction,  with  the  words  "  I  am  only  one  of  six 
teachers."  He  knew  nothing  of  professional 
jealousy;  and  bis  anxiety  to  share  in  the  labors 
of  others  induced  him  to  gain  the  assistance  of 
Moscheles,  whose  admission  to  a  membership  in 
the  Conservatory  was  mainly  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  Mendelssohn.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  Moscheles  has  fully  satisfied  the  electors  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

Let  us  now  return  from  Mendelssohn,  the  tutor 
and  teacher,  to  Mendelssohn,  the  writer  and 
artist.  His  music  to  Goethe's  "  First  Walpurgis 
Night  "  was  given  at  Leipsic  on  the  2d  February, 
1843,  with  Schloss,  Schmidt,  Pogncr,  Kinder- 
mann,  as  solo  singers,  and  a  body  of  connoisseurs 
assisting  as  chorus.  He  had  selected  and  ar- 
ranged the  words  of  the  poem  for  his  music  when 


he  was  at  Rome,  probably  at  Goethe's  express 
desire,  who  may  have  conferred  previously  with 
him  on  the  subject.  *  *  *  *  The  fancy,  vivid 
coloring,  and  dramatic  force  of  the  work  were 
not  lost  on  the  musician.  The  overture  expresses 
the  passing  away  of  winter  into  the  early  spring, 
the  caprice  of  April  with  her  showers,  sunshine, 
storm,  and  hail ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  short 
tenor  solo  and  chorus  of  trebles  in  praise  of  the 
clear  skies  and  pure  breath  of  May,  "  the  mad 
and  merry  time  "  of  which  Mendelssohn  loved  to 
sing.  In  a  mighty  chorus,  "  Disperse,  disperse, 
ye  gallant  Men,"  and  the  somewhat  grotesque 
Kommt  mit  Zacken  und  mil  Gabeln,  the  composer 
has  given  way  to  the  extreme  of  fancy  and  poet- 
ical feeling,  and  in  a  chaos  of  sound  has  yet  con- 
trived to  keep  a  form,  order,  and  harmony  dis- 
tinct, in  the  midst  of  enthusiasm.  After  the  first 
performance  Mendelssohn  altered  many  of  the 
vocal  parts,  and  greatly  improved  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  choruses.  Clear  above  all  the 
din  of  concerted  sound  is  heard  the  earnest  voice 
of  the  Druid : 

"  Die  Flamme  reinigt  sich  vom  Eauch, 
So  reinig'  unf^ern  Glauben, 
Und  raubt  man  uns  den  alten  Brauch, 
Dein  Liclit,  wer  will  es  rauben  !" 

But  even  in  this  song  we  find  the  foreboding  of 
a  brighter  future  (if  the  meaning  and  spirit  be 
conformable  to  the  words),  rather  than  the  ex- 
pression of  inward  content  and  freedom  from  re- 
ligious disquietude.  I  must  add,  that  Mendels- 
sohn fully  satisfied  the  expectations  which  the 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  called  for,  and  if  we 
do  not  feel  the  emotions  Goethe  intended  to  con- 
vey, I  attribute  the  result  fearlessly  to  the  libretto, 
rather  than  the  music.  The  next  novelty  that 
calls  for  any  remark  was  a  scena  by  Mendelssohn, 
sung  by  Mile.  Schloss,  in  the  concert  on  the 
9th  of  February.  1  do  not  think  it  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print,  but  in  character  and  style  it  was 
something  between  the  Ah  perfido,  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  great  song  from  Weber's  Athalia.  The 
chief  event  of  this  year  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  Bach  statue  on  the  23d  of  April.  We  give 
the  selection  of  music  as  chosen  by  Mendelssohn : 

Overture — Arioso — Gavotte;  Trio  and  finale  {Bourse 
und  Gigue,)  and  the  double  motet,  Ick  lasse  dich  nickt;  a 
piano-forte  concerto,  with  orchestra,  executed  by  Men- 
delssohn, the  air  with  oboe  obligato  from  the  Passions- 
IJusilc,  Jch  will  bci  meinem  Jesu  icaclien;  and  an  extem- 
pore ou  themes  from  Sebastian  Bach. 

Immediately  after  the  concert,  the  ceremony 
of  uncovering  the  statue  began  in  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage.  Among  the  crowd,  we  ob- 
served the  veteran  capellmeister  of  Berlin,  Chris- 
topher, grandson  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  had 
travelled  to  Leipsic  to  be  present.  The  statue, 
designed  by  Hiibner  and  Bendemann,  and  exe- 
cuted in  stone  by  Knaur,  is  not  a  happy  specimen 
of  sculpture;  but  it  will  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose if  it  remind  posterity  that  a  great  artist 
lived  and  labored  there,  and  that  another  great 
man  strove  in  gratitude  and  piety  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  Leipsic,  not  forgetful  of  the  disin- 
terested services  paid  her  by  Mendelssohn,  pre- 
sented him  in  the  April  of  this  year  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city. 

After  attending  a  public  performance  of  "  St. 
Paul,"  at  Dresden,  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have 
allowed  himself  some  temporary  cessation  from 
labor,  and  to  have  rested  awhile  on  the  laurels 
already  won,  for  neither  in  England  nor  Ger- 
many did  he  assist,  for  a  time,  at  any  musical 
festival.  It  is  probable  that  he  finished,  during 
this  summer,  the  remainder  of  the  music  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  King  of  Prussia;  for  the  entire  play,  with 
orchestral  and  vocal  accompaniments,  was  heard 
in  October,  at  Potsdam,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Ludwig  Tieck  and  the  composer.  It 
was  soon  brought  out  at  Berlin,  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  Mendelssohn,  being  engaged  for  a 
considerable  time  in  that  city,  resigned  his  post 
at  the  Gewandhaus  this  winter  to  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  At  the  farewell  concert  given  him  pre- 
viously to  his  leaving  Leipsic,  I  must  call  to  mind 
the  performance  of  Bac,h's  triple  concerto  by 
Hiller,  Clara  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn,  Men- 
delssohn's new  sonata,  Op.  58  (in  D),  for  piano 
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and  violoncello,  and  last,  not  least,  the  ottetto 
played  by  David,  Klengel,  Hauptmann,  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Grenser,  and  Wittman. 
This  great  musical  phalanx  was  greeted,  after 
each  movement  of  the  ottetto,  ■with  a  storm  of 
applause.  Hiller  maintained  his  difficult  position 
this  season  most  honorably,  and  brought  out  the 
romantic  oratorio  of  Schumann,  "  The  Paradise 
and  Peri,"  a  fact  which  I  cannot  suppress  in  re- 
membrance of  a  fellow  citizen  so  distinguished 
and  honorable  as  an  artist.  On  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, we  heard,  in  the  walls  of  our  own  theatre, 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with  Mendels- 
sohn's music.  The  mise  en  scene,  considering 
the  resources  of  the  theatre,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  arid  though  it  was  remarked  that  the  parts 
were  not  well  distributed,  yet  this  deficiency  was 
not  without  its  service,  if  it  turned  the  attention 
of  the  audience  exclusively  to  the  labors  of  Men- 
delssohn. How  thoroughly  the  musician  entered 
into  the  lovely  fancy  which  inspired  the  poet,  all 
who  have  heard  these  accompaniments  will  con- 
fess. The  music,  during  the  continued  action  of 
the  play,  may  be  called  an  extension  and  en- 
largement of  the  ideas  developed  in  the  overture, 
a  beautiful  outline  in  itself,  and  now  a  perfect 
and  finished  picture.  The  dainty  gambols  of  the 
fairies,  from  leaf  to  leaf,  in  the  moonshine,  the 
longings  and  complaints  of  disappointed  love, 
the  brilliant  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  royal 
wedding,  with  other  familiar  scenes,  were  now 
doubly  powerful  to  the  imagination,  attended  by 
their  suitable  accompaniment  of  music,  and  all 
are  agreed  that  Mendelssohn  handled  the  subject 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  poetry  and  that 
extreme  delicacy  which  forbade  the  marring  of 
such  a  poem.  As  exquisite  morceaux,  we  may 
cite  especially  the  fairy  lullaby  from  Titania,  the 
NacMlied  oline  Worte  (NoUurno),  which  is  played 
as  she  is  resting  in  the  grotto;  and,  last  not  least, 
the  brilliant  Wedding  March.  So  strongly  con- 
vinced are  we  of  the  value  of  the  music,  that  we 
dare  affirm  Shakspeare's  poem  has  won  much  by 
the  accompaniment,  as  far  as  stage  representa- 
tions are  concerned ;  for  with  matter  of  fact  minds, 
which  glean  even  from  poetry  something  material 
and  actual,  Mendelssohn  has  been  of  use  in  help- 
ing to  realize  the  summer  night  with  its  fairy 
train  of  elves  and  urchins. 

[To  be  continned.] 


PARABLES. 

FEOU  GOBTHE. 

Poems  are  colored  window-glasses ! 
Look  into  the  church  from  the  market  square: 
Nothing  but  gloom  and  darkness  there ! 
Shrewd  Sir  Philistine  sees  things  so : 
Well  may  he  narrow  and  captious  grow, 

Who  all  his  life  on  the  outside  passes. 

But  come,  now,  and  inside  we'll  go  1 

Now  round  the  holy  chapel  gaze ; 

'Tis  all  one  many-colored  blaze ; 

Story  and  emblem,  a  pictured  maze. 
Flash  by  you : — 'tis  a  noble  show. 

Here  feel  as  sons  of  God  baptized. 

With  hearts  exalted  and  surprised  I 

God  to  his  first  rude  children  sent 
Order,  and  Law,  and  Science  too,  and  Art, 
Endowed  with  all  Heaven's  favor  could  impart. 
To  make  man  on  this  earth  content. 
But  these  from  Heaven  all  naked  came. 

How  to  conduct  them  here  unknowing, 
Till  Poesy  relieved  their  shame. 
Comely  apparel  upon  each  bestowing. 

The  sister  Nine  did  once  propose 

To  Psyche  their  poetic  art 

With  patient  method  to  impart. 
She,  simple  soul,  preferred  her  prose : 

Not  over  sweetly  went  her  lyre. 
E'en  in  the  fairest  summer  night; 

But  Love  came  by  with  look  and  fire. 
And  the  whole  course  was  learned  outright. 


Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

The  operas  performed  at  Leipsic  in  the  month 
of  April  were  the  following :  On  the  2d,  Wagner's 
Tannhduser  ; — 5  th,  Norma,  (Frau  Gundy  as  Nor- 
ma) ;  —  8th,  Meyerbeer's  Prophe'te,  (Fides  by 
Frau  Gundy)  ; — 16th,  The  Vampyre,  by  Marsch- 
ner;  —  19th,  Mozart's  Zauherflote,  (Sarastro, 
Herr  Burger,  Queen  of  the  Night,  Frau  Gundy)  ; 
— 21st,  Oberon,  by  Weber,  (Fraulein  Petermann 
as  Rezia,  her  first  attempt  on  the  stage) ; — 23d, 
Tannhduser ;  —  24th,  Martha,  by  Von  Flotow, 
(Lady  Harriet  Dunham,  Frau  Gundy ;  Lionel, 
Herr  Ressler)  ;  26th,  Rossini's  "  William  Tell," 
(Tell,  Herr  Meyer ;  Arnold  Melchthal,  Herr 
Damke ;  Mathilde,  Frau  Gundy)  ; — 28th,  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin.  In  all,  nine  different  operas  in 
ten  representations. 

Speaking  of  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  com- 
position, the  Signals  mentions  a  revival  of  the 
piano-forte  sonata  form,  so  little  practised  by  com- 
posers of  late  years.  Since  the  three  published 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  the  new  star  heralded  by 
Schumann,  sonatas  seem  to  have  broken  out  on 
all  sides.  In  one  week  there  appeared  four  new 
ones  by  the  following  authors :  Liszt,  Debrois  van 
Bruyck,  Flugel  and  Gouvy;  the  two  first  are 
dedicated  to  Robert  Schumann. 

Some  wag  of  a  German  in  New  York  has  been 
hoaxing  the  editor  of  a  musical  paper  in  the 
Fatherland,  who,  under  the  head  of  musical  news 
from  America,  seriously  informs  his  readers  that 
the  new  grand  oratorio  of  "  Balaam,"  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  composer,  Fum,  is  shortly 
to  be  brought  out. 

A  letter  from  Leipsic  in  the  Rheinische  Musik- 
Zeitung  makes  the  following  criticism  upon  the 
singing  of  Madame  Goldschmidt,  which  is  in- 
teresting for  its  singularity  at  least,  and  must  pass 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  The  judgment  that  we  formed  of  Jenny  Lind's 
art,  when  we  heard  her  for  the  first  time  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  we  found  this  time  confirmed. 
Her  virtuosity  could  not  easily  be  equalled  or 
surpassed  ; — she  is  a  striking  proof  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  an  earnest  and  inspired 
artistic  will,  and  by  an  iron  perseverance,  backed 
by  real  talent,  even  with  naturally  moderate  vocal 
means.  In  our  view,  Frau  Lind-Goldschmidt  is 
especially  fitted  for  the  elegiac  and  fine  conversa- 
tion genre ;  while  what  is  earnest,  and  demands 
fire  and  passion,  is  less  suited  to  her  peculiar 
artistic  nature.  Unsurpassably  fine  was  her  ren- 
dering, at  that  benefit  concert,  of  Die  Sterne 
schau'n  in  stiller  Nacht,  by  Mendelssohn ;  of 
"  Mignon's  Song,"  by  Schubert,  and  the  Swedish 
Herdsman's  Song,  by  Berg ;  as  well  as  that  of 
Vielka's  part  in  the  Trio  with  two  flutes  from 
Meyerbeer's  "  Camp  of  Silesia."  But  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  aria,  "  On  mighty  pens,"  from  the 
"  Creation,"  she  seemed  to  us  to  be  less  in  her 
sphere.  Perfect  as  her  singing  was  here  in  all 
technical  respects,  yet  (in  this  tone-picture  in  the 
noblest  sense  so  cheerful,  but  springing  from  the 
highest  religious  mood)  we  missed  that  deep  in- 
wardness, that  high  enthusiasm,  which  are  so  in- 
dispensable in  such  music.  Frau  Goldschmidt 
made  this  aria  too  light,  too  elegant.  A  peculiarity 
in  her  singing,  by  which  she  effects  so  much  in 
pieces  of  a  lighter  kind  and  in  her  national  songs, 
namely  the  long  holding  out  of  single  tones  in 


the  softest  pianissimo,  also  appears  in  her  singing 
of  grander  styles  under  the  form  of  arbitrary 
holds.  Both  in  this  piece  from" Haydn,  and  in 
Susanna's  aria  from  the  Nosze  di  Figaro,  the 
total  impression  was  injured  by  an  expedient  so 
effective  in  its  right  place.  In  her  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  latter  piece  we  could  have  wished 
for  a  little  more  of  the  sensual  glow  of  love,  aa 
Mozart  has  here  so  finely  characterized  it. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment of  Mme.  Goldschmidt  In  the  concert  of  the 
17th,  was  her  delivery  of  the  Lieder  der  Braut 
from  Riickert's  Liebesfruhling,  composed  by  Ro- 
bert Schumann.  Next  to  that  we  may  name  the 
aforesaid  air  of  Mozart,  while  the  air  from  Bel- 
lini's Beatrice  di  Tenda  lay  In  Its  nature  farther 
from  the  naturel  of  the  artist.  Besides  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  singing,  the  Italian 
music  requires  also  Southern  fire  and  passion,  as 
well  as  large  vocal  resources  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  sensuous  euphony.  Here  all  must  be 
painted  in  bold  and  strong  strokes,  if  the  almost- 
sketchy  music  of  the  gay  South,  which  in  Itself 
contains  but  little  high  artistic  worth,  is  to  receive 
a  real  Importance.  But  we  must  not  expect  all 
this  from  a  talent  so  decidedly  formed  for  the 
more  tender  elegiac  genre,  as  that  of  Mme. 
Goldschmidt,  especially  now  that  her  vocal 
powers  are  no  longer  quite  sufficient  for  such 
tasks.  The  voice  in  fact  is  no  longer  entirely 
fresh ;  the  lower  notes  are  veiled,  and  the  ex- 
treme upper  notes  somewhat  sharp  and  thin. 

"  The  other  two  songs  given  in  this  concert, 
namely  the  Widmungslied,  composed  by  Gold- 
schmidt, and  the  "  Bird  Song "  by  Taubert,  are 
of  small  consequence  as  compositions,  and  owe 
their  charm  to  Mme.  Goldschmidt's  singing.  In 
the  latter  the  singer  showed  an  eminent  virtuosity. 
But  whether  with  this  expenditure  of  executive 
skill  anything  really  beautiful  was  realized,  we 
might  doubt :  In  our  opinion  the  singer  here 
occasionally  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  Beautiful, 
— for  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  domain  of 
the  tuneful  Art,  nor  can  it  be  a  worthy  task  for 
such  an  artist,  to  produce  sounds,  which  are  only 
In  place  when  heard  from  the  feathered  popula- 
tion of  the  fresh  green  wood." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.  No.  XLVm. 

May  30.  Stopping  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  other  day, 
though  unfortunately  I  did  not  meet  the  gentleman  I 
hoped  to  see,  I  gathered  an  item  or  two  from  another 
source  in  relation  to  musical  affairs  there.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  divine  art  in  that  quar- 
ter, in  time  past;  besides  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  I 
heard  of  a  concert  given  some  time  since,  in  which  the 
staple  of  the  performance  was  the  music  from  Neukomm's 
"  David,"  as  published  in  one  of  the  recent  singing-books ; 
of  another  concert  more  recently  given  by  the  "  Old 
Folks,"  at  which  Billings,  Holden,  Reed,  Kimball,  and 
their  compeers,  again  made  their  appearance — and  with 
such  effect  as  to  leave  a  surplus  above  the  expenses  of 
some  $50 ;  and  this  week  the  children  and  young  people, 
under  the  lead  of  T.  M.  Dewey,  Esq.,  are  to  perform 
Eoot's  juvenile  cantata  of  the  "  Flower  Queen."  For 
one  I  go  for  all  these.  Let  us  have  them  all.  Beget  a 
taste  for  making  music  the  grand  recreation.  Let  them 
sing  "  Majesty,"  and  "  Complaint,"  and  "  Virginia," 
and  other  tunes  of  our  fathers;  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  music  presented  by  Dr.  Tuckerman  must 
be  appreciable  to  the  meanest  comprehension  in  time, 
especially  to  younger  auditors,  who  have  no  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  the  tunes  of  the  "  Old  Folks." 

For  my  own  part  the  old  "  pennyroyal  tunes  "  have  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me.    I  have  formerly  known  them 
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all,  I  believe,  and  when,  the  next  evening  after  leaving 
Greenfield,  I  heard  a  tune  or  two  at  an  "  old  folks'  re- 
hearsal "  in  Northampton,  preparatory  to  a  concert  there, 
the  women  taking  the  tenor,  the  men  the  air,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  old  "  Village  Harmony,"  I  must  confess  I 
listened-in  a  state  of  genuine  delight. 

"  And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad," 

sang  they,  and  I  felt  again  something  of  that  feeling  with 
which  Billings's  "  Majesty "  used  to  inspire  me  when  a 
child.  Some  years  since  I  used  to  hear  the  symphonies 
in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  sing  old  tunes  the 
next,  with  a  good  old  singer  who  complained  that  none 
of  the  young  folks  could  read  that  music  now-a-days, 
and  who  believed  that  singing  was  no  longer  taught  with 
its  ancient  success. 

I  made  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  on  this  trip,  with 
a  young  gentleman  who  spent  the  night  with  me  at 
Warner's  hotel  in  Northampton,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
understand  is  on  the  spot  where  Pomeroy,  of  Bunker  Hill 
memory,  kept  tavern,  in  the  days  of  Billings,  and  Keed, 
and  Swan.  My  new  acquaintance  was  no  other  than 
the  organist  of  the  recent  "  Prima  Donna  Waltz  "  anec- 
dote. 

Mr. does  not  pretend  to  justify  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  puts  this  very  pertinent  query ;  Whether  under 
constant  pressure  from  the  congregation,  and  iinally  the 
danger  of  losing  his  place,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  severe  school  of  organ-playing  should  at  length  give 
way  to  the  performance  of  popular  airs?  "  Two  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "  nothing  conld  have  induced  me  to  play 
a  secular  air  for  a  voluntary  in  church.  I  always  con- 
demned such  performances,  and  persisted  in  my  course 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  although  importuned  by  my 
friends  to  introduce  such  familiar  melodies  as  they  liked." 
He  told  me  how  at  last  he  gave  way  so  far  as  to  give 
Casta  Siva,  and  it  proved  a  famous  "hit,"  though  per- 
haps a  fatal  step.  From  a  note  which  I  have  received 
this  morning,  I  extract  what  I  think  a  well  put  view  of 
the  matter,  and  I  have  had  experience  enough  in  choirs, 
as  leader,  to  know  how  to  sympathize  with  an  organist, 
who  must  play  before  an  audience  of  whom  not  one  per- 
son in  twenty  has  any  conception  whatever  of  the  beau- 
ties of  harmony,  and  to  whom  truly  fine  organ-playing 
is  a  bore. 

"  Since  that yataf  slep,"  he  writes  in  effect,  "I  have 
introduced  such  things  in  my  voluntaries,  and  they  have 
finally  led  to  the  crime  of  my  arranging  the  "  Prima 
Donna "  as  a  church  tune.  I  did  it  to  gratify  my  con- 
gregation, laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing.  Now  the  idea  of  Mr.  Dwight  being  so  horrified  at 
this  novel  and  'literal  fact,'  somewhat  vexes  me.  He 
writes  as  though  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  before  been 
heard  of;  as  though  that  '  fast  organist '  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  first  projector.  Church  music  books  are 
full  of  these  things.  I  need  not  name  them,  you  and  Mr. 
Dwight  know  what  they  are.  [Yes:  '  We  are  all  nod- 
din,'  '  Batti,  batti,'  '  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  Scottish 
songs  and  Irish  melodies,  &o.]  Now  the  question  comes 
up,  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  organist  or  arranger,  or  the 
congregations?  I  contend  that  the  congregations  are. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  common  audience  in  our 
country  towns,  or  in  our  cities,  for  that  matter,  can  ap- 
preciate such  music  as  those  who  have  studied  the 
science?  'Milk  for  babes,'  —  our  congregations  want 
their  ears  tickled  with  familiar  sounds.  '  'Tis  the  last 
rose  of  summer,'  played  as  a  voluntary,  will  invariably 
please  an  audience.  [Yes,  that  is  true,  more's  the  pity, 
of  the  audience — there  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  they 
don't  pay  the  salary.]  They  think  nothing  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  thing,  so  long  as  they  are  pleased.  Our 
congregations  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  pure  church 
music,  and  to  appreciate  it — then  I  can  once  more  adopt 
it.  As  to  this  matter  of  propriety,  another  '  organist  in 
one  of  the  Connecticut  valley  churches'  got  up  a  dra- 
matic illustration  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  by  '  tooting ' 
out  the  last  trump  upon  his  trumpet  and  hautbois  stop  I 
In  principle  I  am  opposed  to  anything  of  the  sort  Now 
I  go  for  having  this  matter  thoroughly  discussed.  Have 
it  thoroughly  presented  to  our  congregations  ;  have 
them  told  through  the  press  what  church  music  is,  what 
organ  voluntaries  and  interludes  should  be;  and  have 
the  general  taste  made  good,  and  it  need  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  hear  the  deep-toned  choral  reverberating 
in  our  churches." 


My  friend  forgets  the  proverb  about  making  the  horse 
drink,  though  he  be  easily  taken  to  the  water.  All  our 
musical  papers  may  give  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  work ;  but  suppose  our  organist's  auditors  will  not 
subscribe  for  and  read  them,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ? 

Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  meat  in  our  organist's  nut- 
shell ?  I  confess  I  think  there  is.  No  one  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  merely  popular  taste,  but  how  many  of  us 
are  without  sin  in  this  matter?  Now,  in  the  case  of  this 
young  man,  who  has  greatly  interested  me,  and  whose 
great  aim  is  to  acquire  the  means  of  solid  study  in 
Europe,  and  who  has  gained  an  unfortun-ate  though 
anonymous  notoriety,  the  "  Prima  Donna  "  lapsus  seems 
venial,  and  excusable  in  comparison  with  many  a  per- 
formance in  Boston  and  New  York,  by  men  who  profess 
to  be  the  arbiters  of  taste,  the  oracles  of  music.  Again, 
a  taking  melody,  slowly  and  solemnly  sung  in  a  country 
place,  where  none  of  our  ridiculous  associations  surround 
it,  is  to  my  apprehension  not  so  bad  as  to  entertain  a 
"  West  end  "  congregation  with  the  music,  before  service, 
in  which  Sontag  or  Alboni  called  out  its  tears  two  nights 
before  on  the  stage. 

I  don't  justify  that  Prima  Donna  Waltz,  but  in  this 
case  excuse  it. 

Jilay  27ih.  —  Had  some  talk  this  evening  after  this 
manner :  What  queer  ideas  those  who  have  had  no  proper 
opportunity  of  cultivation  have  of  musical  matters! 
Some  time  since  a  person  from  the  country  inquired  at 
one  of  our  principal  music  stores  for  something  suitable 
for  an  orchestra.  "  How  large  is  your  orchestra?"  asked 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor. 

"  About  sixteen  instruments — principally  flutes!" 

A. — That  makes  me  think  of  the  man  who  called  at 
the  same  place  for  some  classical  music — finally  conclud- 
ing that  he  should  like  the  overture  to  Don  Juan  arranged 
for  two  flutes. 

D. — I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  flute  disease 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  measles,  kine  pox,  and 
Yankee  Doodle  on  the  flute  were  alike  inevitable.  Of 
late  years  we  seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  wide-spread 
distemper  of  accordions,  or  squeals,  as  T.  irreverently 
calls  them.  Insomuch  however  as  this  instrument  seems 
to  necessitate  some  attempt  at  harmony,  I  think  it  an 
improvement. 

A. — Do  you  remember  the  old  Pierian  Sodality  at 
Cambridge  ? 

D. — Of  course. 

A. — When  I  was  in  college  at  one  time  its  instruments 
were  divided  somewhat  in  this  manner:  six  flutes,  three 
violins,  one  horn,  and,  I  believe,  one  contra-basso.  At 
another  epoch  it  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  some- 
what— to  a  single  member,  who  played  the  cornet-a- 
piston. 

D. — That  must  have  been  the  time  when  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion the  music  was  "  made "  by  our  college  organist 
upon  the  little  old  instrument  over  the  President's  head, 
and  "  Joe"  finding  the  speeches  rather  dry  settled  himself 
into  a  comfortable  nap,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by 
a  loud  "Expeotatur  Musical"  from  the  venerable  old 
Prex. 

A. — Most  of  our  countrymen  have  yet  to  learn  what 
an  orchestra  is,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
our  cities  will  have  them  of  their  own.  I  know  of  but 
one  attempt  at  orchestral  music  by  our  own  people,  and 
that  is  the  amateur  club  in  Boston. 

D. — With  the  great  musical  talent  which  certainly 
exists  among  us,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few,  so  very  few, 
who  do  give  some  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  instru- 
ments, should  stop  so  soon  and  be  satisfied  with  such 
small  attainments.  I  think  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  no 
music  of  a  higher  character  is  accessible  to  them  than 
arrangements  of  operatic  airs,  and  these  pall  upon  the 
taste  so  soon.  How  different  it  is  abroad  where  the  easy, 
quartets,  quintets  and  trios  of  Haydn  and  his  contem- 
poraries are  a  never  failing  source  of  delight  to  per- 
formers, who  are  unable  to  execute  the  works  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven. 

A. — Ah,  yes,  if  we  could  only  induce  our  village  musi- 
cians to  make  a  point  of  playing  something  of  this  kind 
the  great  step  would  be  gained.- 


THE     WONDROUb     WELL. 

Came  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  West, 
Four  sages  to  a  mountain  crest. 


Each  vowed  to  search  the  wide  world  round. 
Until  the  Wondrous  Well  be  found. 

And  here,  as  simple  shepherds  tell, 
Lies  clear  and  deep  the  Wondrous  Well. 

Before  the  crag  they  made  their  seat, 
The  polished  waters  at  their  feet. 

Said  one,  "  This  well  is  small  and  mean; 
Too  petty  for  a  village  green." 

Another  said,  "  So  smooth  and  dumb, 
From  earth's  deep  centre  can  it  come?  " 

The  third,  "  This  water  seems  not  rare, 
Not  even  bright,  but  pale  as  air." 

The  fourth,  "  A  fane  I  looked  to  see; 
Where  the  true  well  is,  that  must  be." 

They  rose  and  left  the  mountain  crest; 
One  North,  one  South,  one  East,  one  West 

Through  many  seas  and  deserts  wide. 
They  wandered,  thirsting,  till  they  died. 

The  shepherds  by  the  mountain  dwell. 

And  dip  their  pitchers  in  the  Wondrous  Well. 

*  ^  I 
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The  so-called  Classical  Form  in  Instnuuental 
Music. 

We  have  recently  had  much  discnssion  as  to 
•what  constitutes  a  Symphony,  and  whether  cer- 
tain orchestral  productions,  of  novel  and  eccen- 
tric structure,  by  adventurous  American  com- 
posers, were  symphonies.  In  that  discussion  the 
essentials,  so  far  at  least  as  form  is  concerned,  of 
what  musicians  always  mean  by  the  classical 
Symphony,  were  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  a 
concerted  piece  for  a  full  orchestra,  of  some 
twenty  or  more  independent  parts  or  voices,  each 
maintaining  its  marked  individuality,  which  it 
merges  only  occasionally  in  fall  bursts  of  harmony 
with  the  whole,  or  now  and  then  retiring  into 
silence  for  a  time,  like  a  party  in  a  conversation, 
but  always  with  an  implied  presence  in  the  back- 
ground. It  consists  moreover  of  several  succes- 
sive movements,  of  different  character  and  tempo, 
each  of  which  forms  a  musical  whole  in  itself, 
while  each  is  in  some  manner  kindred  or  related 
to  the  others,  and  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  the  musical  train  of  ideas, 
feelings  and  suggestions  once  set  in  motion ;  so 
that  the  symphony  shall  live  in  the  hearer's  mind 
an  artistic  and  poetic  whole,  like  a  great  painting, 
or  group  of  statuary,  or  harmonious  pile  of  archi- 
tecture. It  almost  always  opens  with  an  Allegro, 
Allegretto,  or  some  degree  of  quick  movement, 
of  peculiar  structure;  which  is  almost  always 
followed  by  a  slow  movement,  as  Adagio,  An- 
dante, and  so  forth ;  then  comes  almost  always  the 
playful  and  fantastic  Minuet  and  Trio  of  Haydn's 
time,  or  Scherzo  of  Beethoven ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion or  Finale  is  a  lively  movement  in  the  rondo  or 
repeating-in-a-circle  form.  We  say  almost  always ; 
for  there  are  modifications  and  variations  of  the 
type,  not  enough  to  obliterate  its  essential  fea- 
tures. 

Now  in  the  controversy  referred  to,  it  has  been 
contended  that  this  uniformity  of  pattern  in  the 
composition  of  symphonies,  &c.,  was  a  sheer  con- 
ventionalism, a  mechanical  aping  by  subsequent 
composers,  great  and  small,  of  what  one  original 
and  successful  composer  before  them  chanced  to 
do.    It  has  been  scouted  as  a  matter  of  mere 
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precedent  and  slavish  imitation.  We  wisli  to 
suggest  on  the  other  hand  a  few  quite  brief  and 
general,  but  by  no  means  idle  or  fanciful  consid- 
erations, which  seem  to  show  that  this  form  is  not 
altogether  arbitrary ;  that  the  musical  instinct 
itself  by  the  inward  law  and  fatality  of  its  own 
working  has  run  into  this  very  form ;  that  it 
stands  by  the  force  of  nature,  vitally  organic.  It 
is  one  of  those  designs  which  Nature  knew  what 
she  was  about  when  she  slipped  it,  as  it  were  by 
accident,  info  the  hands  of  the  composers  who 
first  set  the  model.  The  seminal  principle  of  a 
plant's  life  runs  not  more  naturally  into  stem, 
leaves,  flower,  and  fruit,  than  the  musical  instinct, 
excited  by  a  given  theme,  and  working  in  pure 
instrumental  tone-freedom,  without  any  shackle 
of  words,  dramatic  plot,  or  outward  extra-musical 
application, — especially  when  it  has  the  large 
orchestral  means, — runs  into  the  essential  like- 
ness of  the  Symphonic  or  Sonata  form. 

In  its  earliest  efibrts,  working  with  the  simplest 
means,  as  a  single  instrument,  the  violin,  or  harp- 
sichord, in  the  times  of  Corelli,  Bach,  &c.,  this 
tendency  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Sonata. 
The  violin  Quartet,  the  Trio,  the  Quintet,  &c., 
all  follow  the  same  bent.  With  the  full  orchestra, 
as  Haydn  could  command-  it,  it  becomes  the  Sym- 
phony. And  even  the  Concerto,  in  which  a  solo 
instrument  shows  off,  amid  rich  orchestral  sur- 
roundings or  accompaniment,  or  rather  steps  to 
the  foot-lights  before  fit  orchestral  scenery  and 
background,  the  same  tendency  to  the  same 
form  is  essentially  observed.  What  is  technically 
called  "  the  Sonata  form "  is  common  to  all  such 
classical  productions,  whether  for  one  or  many 
instruments.  This  form,  we  say,  is  not  mere  ac- 
cident ;  the  reason  of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing nature  (as  type  or  language)  of  Music. 

Consider  how  it  is  with  us  when  any  matter 
interests  us  and  excites  us  to  that  pitch  of  feeling 
in  which  music  steps  in  as  the  natural  language. 
Our  whole  nature  is  engaged  in  it.  The  Head, 
or  thinking  principle;  the  Heart,  or  feeling  prin- 
ciple ;  the  Will,  or  active  principle  ;  and  more  or 
less  (amid  these  earnest  powers)  the  lively,  recre- 
ative play,  or  "  heat-lightning"  of  Fancy, — all  take 
part  in  it,  all  in  turn  are  principally  addressed  hy 
it.  Every  earnest  affair  of  life  engages  a  man  by 
turns  intellectually,  emotionallj',  practically  or 
with  an  impulse  to  action,  and  humorously  or 
fancifully.  Reason,  Passion,  Will  and  frolic 
Fancy:  these  are  elements  which  enter  into 
every  earnest  passage  of  our  lives,  and  these 
seek  each  its  type  and  representative  in  the  forms 
of  an  Art  so  perfectly  human  and  so  pliant  to  the 
motions  of  the  human  soul  as  Music.  If  a  matter 
deeply, and  earnestly  taxes  our  reasoning,  logical, 
truth-seeking  faculties  for  one  spell,  it  is  a  law  of 
our  nature  that  we  quit  thinking  and  only  feel 
about  it  for  another  spell ;  what  was  a  thought,  a 
study,  has  become  a  sentiment ;  it  has  modulated 
out  of  the  coolly  intellectual  into  the  feeling  and 
religious  mood.  It  was  an  argument,  an  emulous 
labor  of  the  brain ;  it  has  become  a  lyric  of  the 
heart,  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  an  aspiration,  a  softly 
rising  incense  and  aroma  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
us,  loving,  hoping,  longing  and  believing.  And 
then,  the  more  we  have  been  in  earnest,  the 
more  naturally  comes  the  reaction  of  playful 
fantasy  and  humor,  the  more  ready  the  sugges- 
tions and  heat-lightnings  of  a  quick,  surcharged 
midsummer  fancy,   the  scherzo  humors  that  so 


often  flash  from  characters  of  deepest  pathos. 
But  the  circle  of  moods  is  not  yet  complete. 
Thought,  feeling,  fancy,  are  but  turnings  of  the 
living  stream  that  yet  must  ultimate  itself  in 
action,  must  rush  into  deed,  and  fo  pour  its  life 
into  the  great  ocean  whence  all  proceed  and  to 
which  all  tend.  Such  is  the  history  of  anything 
that  seriously  occupies  the  human  mind  ;  such  are 
the  moods  or  phases  through  which  life  ever  modu- 
lates; and  you  trace  the  perfect  analogy  and 
correspondence  thereof  in  everything  that  has 
life  and  movement,  in  every  Art  and  language 
that  expresses  life, — especially  in  Music  whose 
very  soul  and  origin  is  motion,  measured  motion 
or  vibration,  and  which  is  therefore  the  natural 
language  par  excellence  of  the  emotions,  of  the 
feelings,  o  fthe  heart. 

The  musical  instinct  or  genius,  once  inspired 
and  warmed  up  to  the  creative  point,  commences 
with  a  theme,  which  instantly  becomes  the  germ 
or  motive  of  a  general  design.  (Of  course  we 
are  speaking  of  pure  music,  music  without  verbal 
text,  or  dramatic  plan,  music  flowing  "  at  its  ow/i 
sweet  will,"  choosing  its  own  forms,  and  sufficient 
to  itself,  which  Richard  Wagner  may  deny  to  be 
possible,  but  which  the  greatest  masters  all  affirm 
in  the  most  triumphant  manner  in  their  works.) 
The  first,  or  Allegro  movement  of  a  Sonata  or  a 
Symphony  comes  the  nearest  to  the  character  of 
intellectual  or  learned  music.  It  takes  up  a 
theme,  or  themes,  and  proceeds  to  the  discussion 
and  elaboration  thereof.  It  begins  with  a  princi- 
pal theme  or  subject ;  presently,  with  the  natural 
modulation  into  the  dominant  or  relative  key, 
comes  in  a  second  or  counter-theme ;  these  two 
are  developed  a  little  way,  when  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  literally  repeated,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  themes  clearly  in  the  mind;  after  the 
repeat  comes  their  more  extended  development 
and  treatment.  A  sort  of  analytic  investigation 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  them  goes  on  ;  detached 
phrases  of  one  are  blended  with  or  offset  against 
the  other ;  the  two  propositions  are  subjected  to  a 
sort  of  exhaustive  musical  logic,  till  all  that  is 
contained  in  them  shall  be  fully  brought  out  and 
verified.  By  a  sort  of  refining,  differentiating, 
intellectual  argumentation  these  themes  are  de- 
veloped singly,  in  combination  and  in  contrast, 
and  are  worked  through  various  keys,  abridge- 
ments, augmentations,  episodes,  digressions,  into 
a  most  complex  and  various  whole,  in  which  the 
same  original  threads  or  themes  continually  re- 
appear, yet  with  perpetual  sense  of  novelty.  The 
intellectual  principle  delights  in  analysis  and  in 
the  detection  of  differences  and  distinctions. 
So  the  symphonic  Allegro  betrays  a  tendency  to 
continual  divergence  and  escape  from  the  first 
starting-point.  It  is  like  a  critical  exposition  and 
discussion  of  the  subject.  It  has  a  stricter  scien- 
tific form  and  method  than  any  succeeding  por- 
tion of  the  Symphony.  It  excites  reflection 
together  with  feeling.  In  its  musical  texture  it  is 
animated  by  the  fugue  spirit,  though  it  seldom  or 
never  becomes  a  strict  Fugue;  but  through  it  all 
you  have  that  sense  of  development,  of  proposi- 
tion and  response,  of  imitation,  echo,  and  analogy, 
of  which  the  Fugue  gives  the  strictest  type.  It 
is  here,  while  listening  to  this  part,  that  you  are 
most  apt  to  ask  yourself:  What  may.  this  Sym- 
phony mean  ?  For  if  you  do  not  seize  the  mean- 
ing here,  the  after-movements  will  be  likely  (as 
our  friend  Fry  asserts  of  every  classical  sym- 
photiy),  to  appear  like  unconnected  compositions, 


having  no  more  to  do  with  one  another  than  the 
different  items  in  a  miscellaneous  concert  pro- 
gramme. The  Allegro  demands  severe  and  un- 
divided attention,  conscious  mental  application,  on 
the  hearer's  part,  like  a  profound  discourse  ;  and 
yet  not  precisely  such  attention,  but  with  more 
abandonment,  shutting  out  all  other  thoughts  be- 
sides the  music  and  surrendering  yourself  to  its 
logical  unfolding  of  its  own  propositions,  which  are 
purely  musical. 

People  who  go  to  concerts  to  be  amused,  to 
talk  to  music  as  they  would  dance  to  it,  will  not 
be  much  the  wiser  for  the  Allegro.  They  will 
make  little  out  of  it.  In  Beethoven's  music  this 
movement  frequently  suggests  to  you  the  strife 
and  struggle  of  two  opposite  principles,  through 
difference  and  divergence  sometimes  finally 
rushing  into  each  others'  arms  in  the  full  perfect 
Chord  of  reconciliation,  as  of  a  common  Truth 
underlying  both.  Such  is  somewhat  the  case 
with  the  Allegro  of  his  Sonata  Pathetigue,  and 
still  more  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  A  few 
bars  of  slow  prelude  or  introduction,  or  occasional 
episodes  of  a  wholly  different  movement  in  the 
midst  of  the  Allegro,  do  not  alter  its  general 
character.  This  then  is  the  most  analytic,  differ- 
entiating and  discursive  portion  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  addresses  itself  more  directly  than  the 
others  to  the  Understanding.  Here  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  whole  work,  which  should  be  one 
throughout,  wears  mainly  the  deliberative  phase, 
starting  with  propositions,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  it  has  gone  on  more  and  more  eagerly  and 
earnestly,  until  the  mood  of  such  discussion  is 
exhausted. 

The  Allegro  is  generally  followed  by  the  slower 
movement  marked  Adagio,  Larghetto,  Andante, 
&c.  &c.,  and  has  more  of  calm,  still  feeling  and  un- 
questioning religion  in  it.  Here  all  the  spirits 
converge  again  to  Unity.  They  have  forgotten 
all  their  emulous  individualities,  and  are  gathered 
about  the  altar  of  a  unitary  sentiment.  It  is  the 
baptism  of  pure  feeling,  and  the  meddling  intel- 
lect is  silent.  Here  is  no  thesis  for  discussion  ; 
but  prayer  and  incense  go  up  from  the  heart. 
This  is  the  deep  and  central  sanctuary  in  this 
musical  abridgement  of  man's  life,  which  every 
good  Symphony  appears  to  be.  This  is  the  heart, 
as  the  other  was  the  head. 

The  serious  Andante  passes — sometimes  through 
the  frolic  and  fantastic  Scherzo,  or  Minnet  and 
Trio,  (whose  correspondence  is  sufficiently  hinted 
above), — sometimes  immediately — into  the  Rondo 
Finale,  which  is  rapid  and  full  of  the  spirit  and 
preparation  for  action,  full  of  resolve  and  fire. 
The  sentiment,  which  has  passed  through  the  cru- 
cible of  the  judgment  in  the  Allegro,  and  sought 
its  divine  repose  at  the  religious  altar  of  feeling 
in  the  Andante,  having  traversed  its  intellectual 
and  its  affective  phases,  now  puts  on  its  armor 
and  moves  on  with  alacrity  for  action.  It  seems  to 
act  itself  out  with  buoyant  confidence;  sometimes 
with  sublime  triumph,  as  in  the  march  concluding 
the  C  minor  symphony.  Thought  consecrated 
by  feeling,  deepened  to  a  sentiment,  becomes  an 
act.  And  the  general  expression  and  character 
of  this  last  movement  of  a  symphony,  compared 
with  the  others,  is  very  nearly  what  the  latest 
modern  development  in  the  history  of  music,  the 
sensuous,  brilliant  music  of  effect,  is,  compared 
with  the  expressive  and  the  scientific  styles  which 
were  developed  earlier.  It  is  the  Finale,  the 
highly  wrought  and  brilliant  close,  the  passing  off 
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of  the  whole  thing  in  glory,  overwhelming  and 
astonishing  the  hearer. 

In  criticizing  the  first  part  of  the  Symphony, 
we  tell  how  the  composer  treats  Jtis  theme;  in 
criticizing  the  second,  or  slow  movement,  we 
inquire  Jioiv  deep  and  beautiful  the  sentiment; 
while  of  the  last  part  it  is  more  natural  to  remark 
its  splendor  of  ejfect.  We  judge  these  three 
movements  respectively,  with  reference  to  design, 
to  spirit,  to  effect.  There  is  most  of  the  wilful 
and  impetuous  in  the  Pinale.  Presto,  and  even 
Prestissimo  is  not  too  swift  a  speed  for  it  to  gain 
sometimes  by  its  momentum. 

Of  course  among  the  Symphonies,  Sonatas, 
Quartets,  and  so. forth,  in  vogue,  there  will  be 
found  plenty  of  exceptions  to  the  strict  order  of 
the  prevailing  type  here  indicated.  It  is  quite 
common,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  Allegro,  Alle- 
gretto, or  whatever  the  first  quick  movement  may 
be,  to  be  preceded  by  some  short  slow  introduc- 
tion. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  Scherzo  between 
the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  several  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  the 
first  and  principal  movement  is  an  Adagio,  or  an 
Andante  with  variations.  Sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  five  movements.  And  more  or  less, 
in  all  composers  whose  works  reflect  the  influence 
of  Beethoven,  the  free,  eccentric  spirit  of  the 
Fantasia  breaks  loose  repeatedly^  but  as  it  were 
episodically,  in  spite  of  the  general  conformity  of 
the  work  to  the  prevailing  type.  These  varia- 
tions do  not  prove  the  form  a  false  and  artificial 
one ;  but  rather  that  it  is  something  real  and 
vital,  and  founded  in  nature,  and  therefore  such 
as  can  well  aflford  to  allow  of  any  latitude  not 
fatal  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

These  are  mere  hints.  Fully  to  develope  and 
illustrate  and  apply  all  that  is  contained  in  these 
suggestions  should  require  a  volume  and -much 
patient  study.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  mere  meta- 
physical speculation  of  our  own.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  these  brief  hints,  which 
some  one  else  may  work  out  more  completely  and 
more  beautifully,  will  be  found  at  least  a  clue,  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  the 
classic  Symphony,  so-called,  be  merely  a  slavish 
copy  of  a  chance  design,  or  be  a  true  form, 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  musical  inspiration 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul. 

Of  the  issue  between  this  kind  of  purely  musi- 
cal symphonic  unity,  and  the  proposed  extra- 
musical  dramatic  unity,  which  some  of  our 
moderns  seem  to  wish  to  substitute  for  it  in  their 
reformed  Symphony,  we  hope  to  speak  hereafter. 
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A  Queer  Professorship. — The  government  of 
Harvard  College  are  said  to  be  completely  non- 
plussed by  a  recent  bequest  of  $15,000,  left  by  a 
certain  sentimental  Miss  Caroline  Plummer,  for 
the  endowment  of  a  new  professorship  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  the  Heart."  They  don't  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  an  anatomical,  a  physiological, 
or  a  sentimental  chair ;  whether  it  is  an  animal  or 
a  poetical  heart  that  is  to  be  philosophized  on  ; 
whether  they  are  to  take  Webster's  first  definition, 
"  a  muscular  viscus,  which  is  the  primary  organ  of 
the  blood's  motion,"  &c.,  or  one  of  the  twenty 
others,  such  as  "  the  seat  of  the  affections, "  or 
some  of  its  kindred.  As  the  founder  of  the  chair 
was  a  lady — and  a  single  lady — we  apprehend  that 
it  was  the  sentimental  and  not  the  carnal  heart 
that  she  intended.  She  must  have  suffered,  like 
Mrs.  Skewton,  from  too  much  heart,  and,  wanting 
to  rescue  future  single  ladies  from  similar  sur- 
plusage, determined  to  have  the  subject  reduced  to 
a  philosophical  system,  with  a  learned  professor  to 
expound  it  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  are 
usually  the  chief  instruments  in  producing  dis- 
orders of  the  heart.     We  wish  the   wise  men  of 


Harvard  a  happy  issue  from  the  perplexity  into 
which  Miss  Plummer  has  involved  them.  We 
shall  look  for  their  determination  with  interest,  and 
shall  be  especially  anxious  to  know  who  is  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Heart-Professor. 

The  above  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  certainly  compel  the 
government  to  construe  the  Heart  into  something 
practicable,  and  establish  a  professorship  of  some 
sort.  We  propose  that  they  should  turn  it  into 
the  long  called  for  professorship  of  Music  :  seeing 
that  this  "  divine  Art "  or  science  is  commonly 
supposed  to  work  so  powerfully  upon  the  feelings 
and  the  passions,  and  that  it  therefore  is  perhaps 
as  good  an  interpreter  of  what  is  called  the  Heart, 
as  anything  which  a  professor  could  profess. 


Musical  Intelligence. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  —  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  L.  Fairbanks i  Vice  President,  George  Hews; 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Hazelton;  Treasurer,  M.  S.  Parker; 
Trustees — John  H.  Pray,  John  F.  Payson,  J.  H.  Long, 
L.  B.  Barnes,  John  Dodd,  Irwin  I.  Harwood,  J.  H.  Ward, 
Edward  Faxon,  Geo.  W.  Hunnewell.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  old  society  so  ably  sustained  in  the  respectability 
and  musical  experience  of  its  new  government.  Mr. 
Meriam,  the  President  of  the  last  two  years,  declined  a 
re-election. 

Promenade  Concerts. — We  understand  the  Bos- 
ton Brigade  Band  are  engaged  to  perform  for  a 
course  of  Promenade  Concerts  in  Dorchester. — 
These  Concerts  were  very  popular  last  season, 
both  in  the  city  and  country,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  well  patronised  this  season  by  our  suburban 
inhabitants. —  Traveller. 

The  RoxBURY  Beethoven  Society  gave  a  Sa- 
cred Concert  on  Thursday  Evening,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard.  The  perform- 
ances consisted  of  vocal  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets 
and  Choruses,  selected  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn  and  Rossini. 

Castle  Garden  Concerts.  —  A  fair  house 
greeted  Mr.  Brough's  complimental  benefit  last 
night.  Weber's  Model  Overture,  Euryanthe, 
opened  the  entertainment,  followed  by  the  slow 
movement  of  Bristow's  last  Symphony.  This  lat- 
ter work  is  elegantly  written — clear,  harmonious, 
classic-like,  and  was  warmly  received.  The  other 
pieces  met  with  accustomed  success. — To-night 
is  M.  Jullien's  benefit.  Fry's  new  symphony, 
Childe  Harold,  among  other  things,  will  be  given, 
for  the  first  time,  after  laborious  rehearsals  ;  and 
to-morrow  night,  the  closing  Ball. — TV.  Y.  Tribune, 
Thursday. 

A  "  Musical  Congress,"  in  the  style  of  the  great 
London  and  Paris  Festivals,  is  in  agitation  among 
the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  are 
to  be  engaged  nothing  less  than  Jullien's  band, 
the  Germania  Society,  Dodworth's  band,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  the  Choral  Societies  of  all 
our  great  cities.  The  project  is  perfectly  gigantic, 
and  if  possible  to  accomplish,  will  throw  in  the 
shade  all  European  festivals  of  the  kind. — Ibid. 

Vocal  Music  of  England. — Dr.  Gordon  Hake, 
a  scientific  English  gentleman,  who  recently  lec- 
tured in  this  city  upon  "  Sleep  "  and  "  Dreams," 
has  been  giving  a  couple  of  lectures  in  New  York, 
in  Dodworth's  rooms,  upon  the  ballad  music  of 
England,  illustrated  with  songs  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Neill,  and  accompanied  by  the  pianist,  Mr.  Timm. 

The  Italian  Opera  troupe,  under  the  direction  of 
Sig.  Arditi,  have  been  performing  Don  Giovanni, 
as  well  as  other  operas,  in  St.  Louis.  Mme. 
Devries  was  Donna  Anna ;  Mme.  Siedenberg, 
Elvira  ;  Mme.  Pico  Vietti,   Zerlina  ;    Sig.  Vietti, 


Ottavio  ;  and  Leporello,  we  are  told,  was  by  a 
new  hand. 

The  Germanians  were  there  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  month,  together  with  Miss  Lehmann, 
and  they  are  this  week  in  Detroit. 

New  Orleans. — The  French  Opera  troupe  per- 
formed Weber's  Freyschutz  on  the  16th,  at  the 
Orleans  Theatre  ;  and  Zampa  on  the  19th,  for  the 
benefit  of  Madame  Berton. 

Paul  Jdllien  gave  his  last  concert  in  Phila- 
delphia, ,in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  the  19th 
May,  assisted  by  Mr.  Victor  Chaume,  Mr.  Philip 
Mayer,  &c.  Paul  treated  his  auditors  also  to  a- 
grand  Tombola,  with  chances  of  drawing  copies  of 
a  lithographic  likeness  of  himself.  Paul !  Paul ! 

We  read  of  the  other  little  violinist,  Camilla 
Urso,  giving  concerts  in  Macon,  Ga. 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS   IN 

No.  265  "WASHIlSrGTOnsr  STREET, 

(CORNER   OF   WINTER  STREET.) 

PIANO-FORTES,  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Aceordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  "Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.    Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  bis  residence,  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3m 


E.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

TEXCBiER  OF  TttE  P1A.KO  AND  ORCiA?i. 

O^TEKMS  MODERATE. 

Kesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signor  AUGUSTO  BElfDELAEI, 

(from     NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGINa. 

Besidence,  'VP'mtlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  J)c  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 
TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

^5  IVasllingtou  Street.  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  March  11  3m. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

I»I-A.I«rO-:F'OH.T3E!S, 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WABEROOMS, 

IVE.i^S03>3'XO     ■I73E:3V[f>XjZ:, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ri). 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  ENCYClOPiEDIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIEISTCE  OE  MUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Hairmony  and  Thorougli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Inbtrdments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  hound  in  cloth,  will  be $4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be. .  ..4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
"Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

John  Btmyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OF 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  280  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOIOf  P.  JEWETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  foe  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

1?1A.1\0-F0XITE  l?iSTK13CT10^. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OE  THE  PIAIVO-FORTE, 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence.  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  8tor»^s  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Kichardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  John  S.  Bwight,  Esq., 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  P».ichardson. 
Oct.  8. 


N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMFOKTER  AND   DEALER  IK 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
'  16  tf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Chambers,  IVo.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  TonCj  Touch,  Power,  Durabihty, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AHD  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

rr"  SOLD  AT  MANtlFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

.  ...AOEKTS  FOB 

Lighte,  Newton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 


NO^V    READY. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 

PIAITO-FOBTE    insrSTKtrCTION    BOOK 

OF    THE    AGE. 

A.  E.  raiUI.I.EIt'S  METHOD 

FOR  THE 
REVISED    BY 

JULIUS    KNOBE, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BT 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 

A.  E.  MUIXER  was  the  most  distinguished  Piano-forte 
Teacher  of  his  time,  and  his  works  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  European  professors  of  music. 

JULIUS  KNORR  is  unexcelled  as  an  instructor,  and  is  par- 
ticularly known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  piano-playing,  and  the  exceeding  aptitude  he 
possesses  for  imparting  to  pupils  a  full  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  requisites  for  finished  execution,  without  which  no 
one  can  attain  any  proficiency  in  the  art. 

MULLER  left  a  monument  to  his  own  memory  in  a  well  pre- 
pared Method  of  Piano  Instruction,  which  has  been  so  revised 
and  adapted  to  the  modem  style  as  to  make  it  a  work  of  un- 
surpassed merit.  Retaining  all  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
original,  Knorr  has  constructed  a  fabric  of  his  own,  of  the 
most  authentic  and  thorough  nature.  His  tact  in  so  arranging 
material  for  scholar-i  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  and  at  just  the  time  when  required,  is  well  dis- 
played in  this  work. 

The  joint  production  of  two  such  eminently  practical  teach- 
ers cannot  be  other  than  an 

ELABORATE,  THOROUGH  AND  UNIQUE 

EMBRACIKfl 

EVERY  REQUISITE 
For  each  grade  of  Tuition  and  Practice. 

This  work  contains 

To  be  found  in 
KNORR'S     PREVIOUS     WORKS, 

Together  with  many 

E&lJitional,    VKluMt,    EKirisj)£n5abU    %tssan3, 

Which  the  author  has  found  of  the 

UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  IN  HIS  EXPERIENCE  A3 
A  TEACHER. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

The  German  Text  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Price $3,00. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSOW,  Boston: 
Berry  &  Gordon,   New  York:    J.  E.  Godld,  Philadelphia: 
D.  A.  Trdax,  Cincinnati :  and  by  Music  Dealers  generally. 
[C?'Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLY   AND    PROMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWAIID    L.    BALCH, 

©ffut  lanxml  of  JHusit,  No.  21  ^t^ool  ^t. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

(ET-aiUSIC   prepared  for   Stereotypimg. 

F.  F.  MULLER. 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  : 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &o.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  AVluter  Place,  Boston. 

iiTtf 
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«!ISi)foaii)  jl.  33altt,      3ltlttr-f  itgg,  jHujsit  mi  3oIi  f  riiitinja-@ffltt, 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Sodtilssd. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Peatt. 

George  F.  Beed  &>  Co.,  Fnblishers, 
nov  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  iffSO  to  S60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p,  67.) 
Had  the  composers,  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, laid  themselves  out  in  Melody,  the  art  would 
have  beeomg  stationary  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  as  it  was  with  the  ancients,  and  as  it  is  yet 
■  with  every  people  which  Europe  has  not  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  its  civilization.    Melody  exorcises 
1  K    such  a  powerful  attraction,  that,  once  admitted 


into  composition,  the  best  heads  among  the  musi- 
cians would  have  occupied  themselves  with  it 
exclusively.  But  what  could  they  have  done  for 
it  ?  I  ought,  however,  first  to  ask,  from  whence 
could  they  receive  it  ?  Were  they  to  borrow  it 
from  the  people,  as  was  done  two  centuries  later, 
when  such  a  loan  could  take  place  without  danger 
and  even  to  the  benefit  of  the  art,  already  rich 
out  of  its  own  materials  ?  But  that  would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  music,  at  the  time  of  the  oldest 
contrapuntists,  -since  they  never  once  possessed 
the  means  of  accompanying  the  simplest  tune. 
To  a  drinking  song  they  would  have  set  some 
sort  of  a  Greek  bass,  which  the  true  musical  sense 
of  the  hearers  would  have  declared  wi-ong,  and 
then  they  would  have  sung  and  played  it  without 
any  accompaniment ;  Art  would  have  risen  or 
have  retrograded,  if  you  will,  to  the  stand-point 
of  the  people;  from  that  point  no  farther  progress 
would  have  been  possible  ;  the  doors  would  have 
remained  forever  walled  up.  Dilettantism,  which, 
like  Melody,  was  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  which 
at  that  time  only  grouped  itself  around  the  min- 
strels, troubadours,  and  olher  musicians  who  were 
no  artists,  would  have  exerted  an  imperious  in- 
fluence upon  the  works  of  the  composers ;  purse 
in  hand,  it  would  have  demanded  of  them  Melody, 
and  only  Melody,  no  matter  whether  good  or  bad  ; 
that  which  one  has  is  always  excellent,  so  long  as 
he  knows  no  other.  What  musician,  who  was 
an  ai'tist,  could  have  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
public  ?  Who  would  have  puzzled  his  head  to 
achieve  a  piece  of  canonical  counterpoint,  which 
nobody  wanted,  so  long  as  gold,  fame,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  writing  things  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
were  to  be  earned  with  so  much  smaller  outlay  ? 
In  this  case  the  germ  of  learned  music  would 
have  gone  down  in  the  popular  music,  and  the 
Art  would  have  sunk,  never  to  rise  again. 

Thanks  to  the  holy  Cecilia,  our  blessed  patron 
saint,  that  she  in  her  high  pi-ovidence  inspired 
the  old  doctors  with  that  hatred  for  all  that  was 
not  natural,  whereby  they  steered  clear  of  a  rock, 
upon  which  all  preceding  systems  of  music  had 
gone  to  wreck  I  For  thousands  of  years  had  men 
wandered  on  the  path  of  instinctive  melodies, 
which  were  so  attractive,  so  flowery,  and  j^et 
always  so  unfruitful.  With  it  have  all  the  races 
of  antiquity  begun  and  ended.  They  cherished 
it  from  their  savage  state,  to  the  age's  of  their 
splendor  and  even  to  the  latest  periods  of  their 
political  existence.  And  what  succeeded  ?  No- 
thing that  added  any  originality  to  the  art  of  com- 


position. Turn  your  eyes  to  Asia,  and  you  there 
find  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  nega- 
tive  effects,  proceeding  from  the  same  causes. 

If  a  Rameau  had  only  come  along  in  the  times 
of  a  Dufay  and  a  Binchois,  who  could  have  ex- 
plained to  them  Thorough  Bass  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chord  by  Thirds  placed  one  above 
the  other  ;  if  other  theorists  had  taught  them  the 
true  scales  and  the  Diatonic  harmony  (the  whole 
system  of  Thirds,  Fourths  and  Fifths,  in  which 
the  steps  of  the  scale.  Major  and  Minor,  are  con- 
tained), then  they  would  have  only  needed  to  set 
themselves  to  work ;  the  composers  would  have 
transformed  themselves  into  musicians  at  once, 
and  in  ten  years  the  art  would  have  made  more 
progress,  than  in  four  centuries  before.  Let  us 
confess,  that  all  we  know  is  exceedingly  like  the 
egg  of  Columbus;  although  there  is  this  distinction 
between  Columbus  and  Rameau,  that,  when  the 
latter  came,  the  egg  was  already  standing  on  its 
point.  He  would  have  taken  good  care  not  to 
to  come  before.  If  speculation  ever  could  supply 
the  place  of  the  labor  of  centuries,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  time  to  do.  It  was  by  routine 
and  blind  groping,  then,  that  the  musicians  had  to 
complete  the  theory  of  the  Chord  and  the  involved 
relations  ;  and  nothing,  I  opine,  could  lead  them 
thither  with  more  certainty,  than  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  fugued  system ;  nay  further,  that 
alone  could  lead  them  there. 

The  rule  of  the  Canon  imposed  on  the  musician 
a  constrained  progression,  which  was  predeter- 
mined by  the  proportional  distances,  the  steps 
and  the  special  kind  of  imitation.  The  whole 
difficulty,  which  sometimes  indeed  was  great,  con- 
sisted in  reconciling  the  problem  with  the  little 
that  was  known  of  Harmony  or  pure  Composition. 
To  flatter  the  ear  could  not  be  the  main  business 
of  the  canonists,  as  we  have  said  before ;  more- 
over they  feared  to  offend  the  ear  by  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  dissonances,  and  their  scruples  in 
this  direction  were  carried  to  the  greatest  excess. 
Obeying  thus  a  principle,  which  in  itself  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rules  of  pure  com- 
position, they  could  not  in  the  beginning  always 
foresee  to  what  results  the  Canon  would  lead 
them,  and  so  they  stumbled  as  soon  as  they  mot 
any  other  combination  of  notcjs  than  the  perfect 
Major  or  Minor  Chord.  Among  those  unforeseen 
or  accidental  combinations,  there  were  some  which 
they  thought  tolerable  in  their  dissonant  steps  as 
transition  tones.  Others  on  tlie  contrary  struck 
so  hard  upon  the  ear,  that  they  were  scarcely    .  , 
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■willing  to  let  them  pass  under  that  title.  The 
more  the  style  of  the  Canon  became  refined,  the 
more  discoveries  they  made  in  the  category  of 
tolerated  chords ;  but  so  much  the  more  too  the 
painful  discords  multiplied,  and  it  needed  only 
this  to  wound  in  imagination  ears  which  ivere 
afraid  of  everything  that  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  consonances  in  the  books.  There  was  a  multi- 
tude of  eases,  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Canon, 
nay,  those  of  Plarmony,  said  No.  That  furnished 
matter  enough  for  dispute.  WhioTi  side  was  one 
to  take  between  two  powers,  both  of  which  had 
exacted  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
musicians  ?  To  sacrifice  Harmony  and  split  one's 
ears,  for  that  they  were  no  longer  barbarous 
enough ;  to  limit  the  laws  of  the  Canon,  to  dis- 
turb the  symmetry  that  lay  before  their  eyes, 
the  mathematical  exactness — they  were  too  simple 
yet  to  think  of  that.  But  if  they  failed  to  bring 
these  two  points  into  harmony,  there  vanished  all 
the  merit  of  having  conquered  a  difficulty,  and 
the  labor  lost  all  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  They 
sought  for  outlets,  and  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
long  ages,  they  found  out  Preparations,  Resolu- 
tions, Sycopes  or  Tied  notes,  Anticipations,  Re- 
tardations, the  rules  to  which  Transition  notes, 
Holds,  (Fermaten,)  &c.  are  subject, — pure  dis- 
coveries of  the  highest  importance,  7/hich  at  first 
passed  for  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  de- 
mands of  Harmony  and  the  wilful,  but  not  the 
less  unlimited,  caprices  of  the  Fugue.  In  these 
expedients  of  lofty  composition  our  ancestors  dis- 
cerned a  remedy,  but  by  no  means  a  nourishment 
for  the  ear, — a  remedy  which  they,  as  wise  phy- 
sicians, used  with  great  moderation  and  caution. 
But  when  the  ear  had  once  tasted  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  dissonances,  it  accustomed  itself  so  well  to 
them  in  time,  that  what  had  been  a  cause  of  pain 
was  transformed  into  a  pleasure,  and  the  technical 
into  an  sesthetic  necessity.  From  that  time  for- 
ward dissonant  intricacies,  introduced  purposely 
and  multiplied  through  the  satisfaction  that  they 
gave,  became  the  soul  of  the  improved  contra- 
puntal music. 

If  I  have  not  incorrectly  expressed  myself,  the 
reader  must  have  comprehended  that  the  Canon 
is  the  source  of  the  whole  wealth  of  Harmony, 
and  that  never  would  such  discoveries  have  been 
made,  if  men  had  followed  from  the  first  the 
errors  of  the  melodic  style  or  of  free  inspiration. 

After  the  Canon  had  been  used  for  some  time 
by  the  adepts  in  music  only  to  pi'ofane  ends,  and 
as  a  strange  and  entertaining  curiosity,*  it  was 
admitted  also  into  composition  for  the  church. 
There  it  could  unite  itself  with  the  Roman  Choral 
Chant,  which  it  afterwards  through  a  series  of 
compromises,  acceptable  so  far  as  the  form  was 
concerned,  but  destructive  to  the  substance,  ex- 
pelled from  its  unlimited  dominion.  The  Choral 
Song  was  to  keep  on  singing  the  middle  part, 
note  by  note,  as  it  had  always  done,  while  the 
Canon  claimed  for  itself  the  other  voices.  Oat 
of  this  tradition  grew  the  oldest  form  of  Church 
works,  so  far  as  counterpoint  was  concerned;  the 
Canto  fermo  was  still  clearly  distinguishable 
throughout;  but  then  came  the  manifold  alterna- 
tions of  the  Canon,  which,  steadily  multiplying, 
covered  up  and  at  last  utterly  suppressed  the 
voice  of  the  traditional  Chant.  The  effect  was 
to  raise  a  wall  of  separation,  not  existing  for  the 

*  The  oldest  Canon,  cited  by  Burney,  is  composed  to 
a  secular  text:  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in,  Lhude  sing  Cuccu." 


eyes  alone,  between  the  ear  and  the  church  song ; 
soon  the  musicians  allowed  themselves  to  set 
a  middle  part  of  their  own  invention,  and  still  of- 
tener  popular  melodies  in  its  place.  The  prac- 
tice of  founding  the  entire  music  of  a  iMass  upon 
an  altogether  profane  song  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
origin  of  counterpoint.  Kiesewetter,  who  has 
reinstated  the  .Flemish  or  Belgian  school  in 
the  glorious  rights  of  the  higher  antiquity,  of 
which  other  historical  inquirers  had  deprived  it, 
gives  us  examples  of  the  labors  of  a  Dufay,  an 
Eloy  and  a  Faugues,  the  heads  of  a  school  before 
Ockenheim,  who  were  the  first  to  whom  the  name 
of  composers  could  be  attached  without  undue 
exaggeration.  Dufay,  the  oldest  of  these  three, 
-wrote  a  Mass  upon  the  song :  L'homme  arme. 
Joscpiin,  the  hero  of  the  fifteenth,  and  Palestrina, 
the  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  written 
their  most  learned,  if  not  thoir  most  beautiful, 
church  compositions  upon  the  same  song. 

Burney  expresses  himself  very  strongly  about 
this  practice.  Is  there  anything  more  absurd 
and  disgusting  than  to  let  the  Mass  be  sung  to 
street  and  tavern  songs  ?  There  are  remarks, 
about  wliich  an  intelligent  man  must  be  on  his 
guard,  precisely  because  every  body  makes  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  learned  doctor  should  have 
considered  that  this  custom,  profane  and  absurd 
as  it  may  appear,  maintained  itself  for  three  cen- 
turies; which  for  an  absurdity,  that  neither  dis- 
guises nor  excuses  itself,  is  an  extraordinarily  long 
life.  Then  again  Burney  should  have  seen,  and 
indeed  bettor  than  any  one  else,  that  here  the 
incongruity  resides  in  the  id^a  of  the  thing,  and 
not  in  the  thing  itself.  The  popular  melody 
adopted  for  the  Canto  fermo  was  not  used  in  the 
manner  of  a  so-called  principal  melody  to-day, 
and  it  exercised  but  little  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  to  which  it  served  as  a  basis. 
Banished  into  the  middle  part,  -altered,  and  va- 
ried, amplified  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  Canon,  frequently  interrupted 
by  long  pauses,  pulled  to  pieces  and  freely  imi- 
tated between  the  other  voices,  covered  above 
and  below  with  the  counterpoint,  this  melody 
could  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  they  had 
been  singing  every  day.  There  was  nothing  re- 
pulsive in  it,  therefore,  at  least  for  the  ear. 

This  practice  in  and  for  itself  would  seem  to 
have  deserved  the  most  earnest  attention  of  his- 
torians. Burney  and  his  contemporaries  should 
have  inquired,  what  technical  necessity  could 
have  upheld  for  three  centuries  long  a  custom  so 
foreign  and  so  contrary  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
that  age ;  they  should  have  asked  themselves, 
what  mirixcle  moved  the  scholastic  pedanti-y  to 
borrow  from  the  musical,  practice  of  the  people  a 
thing  which  it  so  much  despised, — a  pedantry, 
we  say,  which  in  music,  more  than  in  any  other 
art  or  science,  had  piled  up  an  impassable  moun- 
tain of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  that  either  had 
no  meaning,  or  awakened  only  false  ideas  and  for 
the  most  part  had  nothing  in  common  with  music ; 
a  pedantry,  which  weighed  upon  it  like  an  Alp 
and  threatened  almost  to  crush  it.  Who  can  ex- 
plain to  us  this  monstrous  contradiction  ?  I  flat- 
ter myself  it  is  explained  in  all  that  I  have  al- 
ready said  about  the  music  of  nature  and  the 
original  auxiliary  sources  of  Music. 

The  composers,  who  for  a  long  time  and  neces- 
sarily were  not  in  a  condition  to  invent  anything 
resembling  a  melody,  needed  for  the  erection  of 
their  contrapuntal  staging  a  first  and  immovable 


plan,  which  for  this  reason  they  called  canto  fermo. 
At  first  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Choral  Song 
of  the  Church ;  but  after  the  knowledge  of 
Counterpoint  and  Harmony  had  made  consider- 
able progress,  of  which  the  productions  of  the 
old  Flemish  school  afford  proof,  they  saw  very 
well  that  the  Choral  song  with  its  uiinatural 
scales  was  a  cramped  and  troublesome  basis  of 
operations.  But  what  should  they  put  in  its 
place  ?  To  invent  was  hard ;  to  invent  happily 
still  harder,  if  not  impossible.  In  this  perplexity 
the  musicians,  in  spite  of  themselves  no  doubt, 
were  forced  to  recognize,  that  the  popular  melo- 
dies, being  far  more  singable,  and  in  respect  to 
sonority  and  rhythm  far  more  characteristic  than 
anything  that  Art  was  able  to  produce,  were 
much  more  readily  adapted  to  the  different  de- 
velopments of  fugued  counterpoint.  Many  re- 
spectable people  have  become  thieves  by  necessity, 
but  shame-faced  thieves,  dreading  detection  more 
than  punishment.  That  is  the  history  of  the  old 
contrapuntists.  They  gave  the  people  their  own 
songs  disguised,  and  they  understood  how  to  for- 
tify themselves  against  the  complaints  of  the  ear ; 
for  they  sinned  not  with  the  design  of  making 
their  church  compositions  more  melodious,  but, 
I  repeat  it,  solely  in  the  interest  of  counterpoint ; 
and  this  distinguishes  them  from  some  moderns  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  took  these  very  songs 
and  fitted  to  them  accompaniments,  out  of  regard 
for  the  melody,  that  is  to  say  for  the  songs. 

Nevertheless  in  this  way  the  melodic  element 
began  to  creep  into  the  works  of  the  contrapunt- 
ists. With  a  singable  middle  part,  the  other 
parts  too,  which  were  formed  more  or  less  upon 
its  pattern,  were  constrained  to  sing  a  little. 
Moreover  towards  a  poor  song,  stripped  of  its 
secular  text,  they  had  not  to  observe  the  same 
scruples  as  towai'ds  the  traditional  choral  song. 
They  took  with  it  all  those  liberties,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken ;  they  took  it  to  pieces  and 
constructed  the  Canon  out  of  its  fragments.  This 
new  mode  of  treating  the  Canto  Fermo,  which 
divested  it  of  its  unavailableness  and-  left  it 
nothing  but  its  name,  was  better  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  thp  contrapuntal  style,  and 
therefore  also  more  favorable  to  melody,  because 
the  song,  before  confined  to  the  middle  part, 
now  passed  about,  by  means  of  imitation,  from 
one  part  to  another.  An  example  will  make  the 
thing  quite  clear.  We  borrow  it  from  JoSQUiN 
DE  Pres  (Josquinus,  or  Jodocus  Pratensis),  that 
great  man  with  a  double  historical  face,  that 
genius  of  the  transition,  which  closes  the  list  of 
the  note-rsckoners  and  opens  that  of  the  true 
composers.  Josquin,  who  had  mistaken  his  time, 
re-appeared,  as  every  one  knows,  two  hundred 
and  odd  years  afterwards  under  the  name  and 
form  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  The  mistake 
in  the  chronology  was  thereby  balanced ;  man 
showed  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish. 
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This  is  tlie  Hosanna  of  a  Mass,  made  out  of 
Faisans  Ber/re's,  a  song,  which  the  bass  and  middle 
part  divide  among  them  in  a  strict  canon,  and 
whose  two  upper  parts  present  a  sort  of  para- 
phrastic, but  in  respect  to  harmony  very  incorrect, 
fugue.  The  cadences  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  bar,  must 
Iiave  pained  even  the  ears  of  those  limes. 

There  is  a  celebrated  fact  in  the  history"  of 
music,  which  really  seems  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  earlier  transactions.  Josquin,  they  tell  us, 
was  a  genius  of  the  first  rank ;  he  threw  all  his 
predecessors  into  the  shade,  and  his  works  even 
served  for  models  to  the  composers  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  was  not  this 
the  very  period  of  the  complaints  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  about  the  decline  of  church  music  ? 
complaints,  the  justice  of  which  the  historians 
have  never  attempted  to  call  in  question,  since 
they  have  made  them  known  to  us.  They  were 
indeed  but  too  well  founded.  In  whom  then  lay 
the  guilt  of  this  degeneracy,  if  not  in  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Flemish  school,  the  disciples  of  that 
very  Josquin,  whom  Burney  calls  the  father  of 
harmony,  although  he  was  nothing  more  than  the 
grandfather,  the  father  of  the  real  father,  whose 
name  was  Palestrina.  How  then  could  pro- 
gress and  decline  take  place  at  once  ?  Let  any 
one  examine  the  note-text,  which  I  have  just 
placed  before  his  eyes,  and  he  will  answer  much 
more  clearly,  than  the  prose  of  the  historians. 
In  the  first  place  he  will  observe  in  it  an  immense 
progress,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, which  under  the  pen  of  the  great  Josquinus 
Pratensis  had  already  passed  over  into  the  state 
of  Music.  Then  too  he  will  see  what  it  was 
that  was  complained  of  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  with  them  by  all  good  Cath- 
olics who  went  to  church  to  hear  mass.  They 
complained  not  exactly  of  the  decline  of  an  Art, 
as  yet  too  young  and  too  imperfect  to  have  had 
time  to  become  corrupted ;  but  of  the  fact  that 
the  contrapuntal  style  had  killed  the  old  Church 
Song,  and  that  it  no  longer  suffered  them  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  ritual,  for  mere  fugues,  imita- 
tions and  other  canonical  games,  in  which  they 
were  swallowed  up  as  in  a  whirlpool.  Such  an 
Art,  great  as  was  its  worth  in  the  eyes  of  judges 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  manifestly  perverted  in  its 


application;  and  hence  the  un-harmonious  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  which  represents  Church  music  in 
the  state  of  nature,  must  have  appeai-ed  to  deserve 
the  preference  before  the  other. 

The  style  of  cTomposition,  which  called  out  such 
just  complaints,  might  also  have  given  occasion 
for  other  grievances.  Apart  from  the  wrong  done 
by  the  canonists  to  the  words,  the  music  itself 
failed  in  all  its  duties  towards  the  religious  acts  it 
clothed  ;  but  on  that  score  neither  the  churchmen, 
nor  the  composers,  nor  any  one  else  could  trouble 
themselves  at  that  time.  The  proper  verdict 
would  have  lain  against  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic, and  the  music  of  that  time  possessed  no  char- 
acter ;  it  would  have  been  asking  of  the  harmonico- 
mathematical  scicnee  something,  which  only  the 
poetico-musical  art  could  have  afforded,  and  this 
art  was  as  yet  unknown.  Expression  did  not  as 
yet  exist,  or  if  it  was  to  be  found  anywhere,  it 
could  only  be  in  execution.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  notes  you  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  it. 

Unmeaningness, — that  is  the  most  distinguish- 
ing and  general  character  of  this  second  period 
of  music,  which  includes  a  cycle  of  about  three  hun- 
dred years,  beginning  with  the  oldest  monuments 
of  written  counterpoint,  and  ending  with  Palestri- 
na,  the  first  of  the  expressive  composers.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  Gallo-Belgian  supremacy,  which  was 
founded  and  maintained  through  several  genera- 
tions of  contrapuntists,  of  whom  Dufay,  Ocken- 
heim,  Josquin  and  Willaert  were  the  masters,  heads 
and  representatives.  A  series  of  uninterrupted 
advances  corresponds  in  fact  with  the  tolerably 
regular  chronological  intervals,  which  separate 
these  four  reigns  of  the  oldest  musical  dynasty, 
which  Europe  has  acknowledged.  AVe  might 
divide  it  therefore  into  different  epochs,  as  the 
historians  did  and  have  to  do ;  but  from  our  point 
of  view,  which  is  not  theirs,  the  dates  and  names 
and  steps  of  progress  indicate  nothing  but  the 
continued  development  of  one  and  the  same 
period.  Whatever  difference  of  knowledge  may 
have  existed  between  a  Dufay  and  a  Joaquin,  a 
far  more  striking  similarity  unites  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  moderns.  We  place  them  both  in 
the  same  category  of  musicians,  because  in  fact 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  deserved  this  name. 
With  them  the  musical  sense  resided  somewhere 
else  than  in  the  recognition  of  the  ear  ;  for  they 
sought  it  outside  of  harmony,  melody  and  rhythm. 
They  thought  they  could  combine  notes,  as  we 
combine  numbers ;  and  instead  of  that,  they 
arranged  the  notes  like  the  words  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  observing  certain  rules  about  their  number 
and  their  symmetry,  so  as  to  suit  the  eye  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  must  have  seemed  absurd  to  the 
plain  understanding  of  people  at  the  time  when 
it  was  practised,  but  now  no  longer  so,  since  we 
know  how  to  appreciate  even  its  remotest  conse- 
quences. This  manifestly  idle  labor,  whose  first 
results  were  so  insignificant,  so  barbarous  and  so 
Gothic,  to  use  the  term  of  the  historians,  was  in 
reality  no  other  than  a  labor  of  learning  or  deci- 
phering, to  which  the  contrapuntists  applied  them- 
selves with  all  zeal,  without  knowing  the  results 
laid  up  in  the  future.  God  only  knew  them. 
Through  the  necessity  of  using  the  unintelligible 
words  of  the  musical  language  in  every  mannei'j 
of  transposing,  inverting,  grouping  and  combin- 
ing them,  they  gradually  won  from  them  the  mys- 
tery of  their  meaning ;  and  after  they  had  once 
penetrated  their  sense,  this  of  itself  gave  the 
melodico-logical  and  the  harmonico-irrammatical 


constructions,  which  were  henceforward  requisite 
to  bring  it  out.  From  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eyes  Music  by  degrees  passed  to  the  too  long 
dormant  jurisdiction  of  the  ear;  from  the  state  of 
a  mere  parasitical  plant  to  the  state  of  poetry.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  music  finally  became  music; 
for  this  memorable  century  pronounced  the  hu- 
man mind  to  be  of  age  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


Mendelssohn. 

[From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lampadius.] 
(Continued  from  p.  G8  ) 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1844,  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted at  Berlin  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  express  wish  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  whose  dominions  our  artist's  works  kindled  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  His  music  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  performed  seven  times  con- 
secutively at  Dantsic  :  and  in  March  and  April 
the  Antigone  was  given  entire.  AVe  hear  of  St. 
Paul  being  performed  at  Breslau,  and  of  the 
Antigone  at  Athens  in  the  original  tongue,  but 
with  the  modern  music,  a  fact  which  Sophocles 
would  have  found  difficult  to  realize  or  reconcile 
with  the  ancient  strains  at  the  Dionysia.  Julius 
Stern,  a  young  German  composer,  superintended 
rehearsals  of  the  tragedy  with  a  view  to  its  pro- 
duction in  Paris,  where  we  hear  of  its  being  coldly 
received — a  thing  not  very  creditable  to  French 
discernment,  or  the  worshippers  of  Spontini  and 
Auber.  It  was  performed  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  of  London,  in  1845.  In  the  April  of 
1844,  Mendelssohn  was  present  at  Leipsic,  and 
assisted  the  Belgian  violoncello  player,  Servais, 
in  a  public  performance — with  David  and  Servais 
he  gave  a  splendid  reading  of  Beethoven's  Trio 
in  B  flat,  the  gem  of  the  concert. 

But  London  had  now  an  immediate  claim  on 
the  services  of  Feli-x  :  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival  in  England  he  practised  with  Moscheles 
the  variations  in  B  flat  for  four  hands.  He  lived, 
at  this  time,  in  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
most  noted  musicians  of  the  day  ;  and  afterwards 
appeared  both  as  conductor  and  performer  before 
the  London  public.  He  led  his  St.  Paul  at  Exeter 
Hall ;  the  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  his  Symphony  in  A  minor,  at  the  Philhar- 
monic, besides  playing  Bach's  Triple  Concerto 
with  Moscheles  and  Thalberg,  repeated  on  another 
occasion  with  Dbhler  as  a  substitute  for  Thalbel-g. 
I  cannot  omit  in  this  cui-sory  account  of  some  of 
his  appearances  in  public  some  mention  of  a  mon- 
ster concert  in  London,  showing  the  immense 
resources  available  during  a  London  season,  and 
the  capacity  for  enjoying  and  enduring  among 
English  audiences.  Germans  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  pieces 
were  set  down  in  the  programme ;  but  the  splendid 
phalanx  of  artists  was  a  sure  guaranty  of  success. 
Of  the  "  stars,"  I  must  give  the  names  of  Men- 
delssohn, Grisi,  Shaw,  Mario,  Salvi,  Lablache, 
Staudigl,  Madame  Dulcken,  Thalberg,  Sivori, 
Joachim  (a  pupil  of  David),  the  harpist  Parish 
Ah'ars,  and  Benedict,  whose  performance  with 
Mendelssohn  and  Mme.  Dulcken,  of  a  trio,  noc- 
turne et  valse  irillante  elicited  great  admiration. 
At  the  eighth  Philharmonic  Concert,  in  July,  the 
Walpiirgis  Night  was  performed  under  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  day  afterwards  he  played  before  a 
select  circle  in  Mr.  Klingemann's  house,  the  Va- 
riations Se'rieuses  (op.  54),  a  duet  on  themes  from 
Weber's  Preciosa  with  Benedict,  and  several 
accompaniments  for  Adelaide  Kemble.  But  it 
was  chiefly  as  a  conductor  that  we  heard  his 
praise  sounded,  and  nothing  could  bo  more  flatter- 
ing than  the  accounts  sent  to  us  at  Leipsic,  by  an 
English  correspondent,  of  the  enthusiasm  our 
artist  created  by  the  magic  wand  (Zauberstah), 
which  instilled  such  life  and  energy  in  the  sleepy 
spirits  of  the  orchestra.  On  the  10th  of  July,  he 
left  London,  and,  after  visiting  Berlin  and  other 
places  of  less  importance,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Frankfort,  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
sivelj'  to  composition.  His  post  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  was  filled  by  Gade,  a  young  Danish  artist. 
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Of  the  new  productions  which  had  appeared 
this  year  from  the  pen  of  Mendelssohn,  the  most 
important  were  his  music  to  Kacine'syl?/iafe,  and 
the  fifth  booli  of  the  Songs  without  Words,  besides 
several  vocal  pieces. 

At  Frankfort  during  this  period,  Mendelssohn 
began  his  great  oratorio,  Elijah,  by  carefully 
arranging  and  connecting  the  words  adapted  to 
that  noble  musical  drama.  The  subject  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind  years  beibre  he  actually 
put  pen  to  paper ;  but  he  wisely  drew  out  a  plan 
of  each  part  before  commencing  the  music.  The 
music  to  the  CEdijjus  Colonceus,  the  grand  trio  in 
C  minor  (Op.  6G),  the  last  volume  of  the  Songs 
without  Words,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  some 
works  of  less  iDiportanco,  sprang  into  existence  at 
this  time.  In  Leipslc,  David  and  Gade  acted  as 
joint  directors  of  the  musical  meetings;  and,  if  a 
complaint  was  made  of  the  weakness  in  the  vocal 
department,  none  could  question  the  efficiency  of 
the  violin  players,  represented  this  season  by 
David,  Joachim,  Ernst,  and  Bazzini.  David  at 
the  last  concert  gave  a  splendid  reading  of  the 
violin  concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  who  had  written 
to  him  on  the  way  he  wished  it  to  be  treated, 
and  introduced  some  fresh  cadences  to  make  his 
friend's  triumph  the  more  complete.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1845,  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  consented 
to  assist  jointly  at  the  Conservatory.  Miss  Dolby 
from  England  had  been  engaged  as  a  solo  singer, 
and  Jenny  Lind  was  to  appear  at  stated  concerts, 
while  David  and  Joachim  were  the  chief  instru- 
mental performers.  On  the  fourth  of  December, 
the  Queen  of  Song,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power  and  attractions,  came  before  the  Leipsic 
audience.  She  began  with  Casta  Diva,  from 
and  assisted  Miss  Dolby  in  the  duet  from  Romeo, 
besides  giving  the  air  from  Don  Juan,  Ich  grausam, 
0  mein  Geliebter,  and  the  two  songs  of  Mendels- 
sohn, .du/i^/wf/eZn  des  Gesanges,  and  Leise  zieht 
dwell  mein  Gemiith.  She  sang,  at  a  second  con- 
cert, a  scene  and  aria  from  Figaro ;  the  Oh  die 
Wolke,  from  Der  Freischutz;  the  Finale  from 
Euryanthe,  and  a  Swedish  melody.  Felix  played 
his  concerto  in  G  minor,  and  No.  G  from  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Lieder.  He  listened  to  Jenny's 
warblings  with  great  eagerness,  sharing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public,  and  giving  vent  to  his  feelings 
at  last  in  the  exclamation,  Ja,  es  ist  eine  sehr  brave 
Person.  We  remember  his  reading  one  of  the 
countless  panegyrics  on  the  gifted  vocalist,  and 
remarking,  gar  nicht  zu  viel  gesagt.  (Really 
that  is  not  saying  any  too  much.)  On  the  12th 
of  April,  184G,  Menddssohn  appeared  in  public 
for  tlie  last  time  as  a  piano-forte  player,  assistinrr 
David  in  one  of  the  G  major  sonatas  for  piano 
and  violin  of  Beethoven,  and  giving  the  C  minor 
symphony  and  a  Lied  of  his  own. 

Mendelssohn's  almost  undivided  labor  was-now 
given  to  the  completion  of  Elijah,  which  he  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  public  in  the  August 
of  1846.  In  the  early  part  of  June  of  that  year, 
he  sent  the  voice  parts  to  England,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  known  as  the 
skilful  transposer  and  adapter  of  the  libretto, 
arranged  the  English  words,  taken  chiefiy  from 
the  15th,  17th,  and  18th  chapters  of  the  first  book 
of  Kings.  The  oratorio  begins  with  Elijah's 
prophecy  of  the  famine,  followed  by  the  cries  of 
the  sufferers;  then  the  departure  of  the  prophet, 
the  raising  to  life  of  the  widow's  son,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Baal,  the  opening  of  Heaven, 
the  gathering  of  waters,  and  the  wondrous  hymn 
of  gratitude  and  praise  with  wliich  the  first  part 
concludes.  The  second  part  contains  the  perse- 
cution and  flight  of  Ehjah  to  the  wilderness  ;  his 
glorious  translation  to  Heaven  ;  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah.  Of  the  importance  and  power 
of  the  music  in  this  work  I  will  speak  a  few  words 
hereafter.  It  is  surprising  to  read  of  the  vigor 
and  energy  which  seein  to  have  carried  Mendels- 
sohn through  so  much  exertion  this  year.  He 
undertook  the  direction  of  no  less  than  three 
musical  festivals  which  followed  closely  after  each 
other.  The  first,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  attended 
by  Jenny  Lind  and  Julius  Rietz ;  the  second  was  at 
Liege,  where  Mendelssohn  brought  out  his  Lauda 
Zion ;  and  the  third,  at  Cologne.  At  the  latter 
place,  Schiller's  Ode,  "  The  Artists,"  adapted  by 
Mendelssohn,  was  given  by  more  than  3,000  men's 


voices  with  thrilling  efFefit.  He  conducted,  be- 
sides this  piece,  his  "  Bacchus  "  chorus  from  Anti- 
gone, a  Te  Deum,  by  Bernhard  Klein,  and  the 
chorus  with  solo,  from  the  Zauherjlote,  O  Isis  und 
Osiris.  After  the  festival  he  returned  to  Leipsic  ;  I 
saw  him  myself  and  talked  with,  him  about  the 
late  musical  meeting.  The  chorus  of  Iilozart's 
had  given  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  though  he 
praised  the  execution  generally,  and  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  whole  performance.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  he  travelled  to  England,  under 
an  engagement  to  conduct  his  new  oratorio  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  The  programme  was  made 
up  of  the  great  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Cherubini ;  but  all  were  on  the  qui 
vive  and  tip-toe  of  expectation,  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  oratoi'io.  Elijah  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  any  country  on  the  26th  of 
August,  184G,  at  the  largo  Town  Hall  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  Directors  had  agreed  that  it 
should  be  given  after  Haydn's  Creation,  which  was 
performed  on  the  Tuesday — Handel's  Messiah 
and  Beethoven's  "  Mass  in  D  "  following  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  after  the  Elijah. 

"How  cau  one  adequately  describe"  (writes  a  jour- 
nalist) "the  performances  in  the  Town  Hall?  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  such  excitement  to  form  a  dispas- 
sionate jixdgmeut,  or  express  one's  feelings  with  delibera- 
tion. It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Festival,  a  great  day  for 
the  artists  engaged,  a  great  day  for  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
new  era  for  Art.  There  were  several  encores,  and  calls 
for  repetition,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  orchestra  and  audi- 
ence applauded  the  writer  to  the  echo.  This  was  done 
in  direct  violation  of  the  printed  orders  of  the  Commit- 
tee; but,  when  the  heart  is  full,  the  mouth  must  speak. 
The  whole  scene  was,  in  truth,  a  very  impressive  one, 
though  the  unrestrained  enthusiasm  on  any  ordinary 
occasion  would  have  been  iT'too  turbulent  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  public." 

Such  very  briefly  was  the  reception  accorded 
by  Englishmen  to  this  great  sacred  work.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  Germany  approves  of  such 
unequivocal  marks  of  favor.  I  will  not  follow  the 
practice  of  many  journalists  and  critics  of  the 
present  day,  who  pronounce  an  opinion  without 
having  sufficiently  studied  the  oratorio  to  be  ena- 
bled ,to  form  a  fair  judgment.  On  a  slight  perusal 
of  the  work,  I  am  at  once  bound  to  disagree  with 
those  who  fancy  they  discover  a  diminution  of 
productive  and  original  power  in  Elijah.  They 
have  not  yet  heard  the  oratorio  in  its  integrity, 
and,  this  being  so  they  are  incompetent  critics. 
Let  them  suspend  their  judgment  till  they  have 
heard  the  entire  work  at  Leipsic — it  is  to  be  given 
on  the  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn's  birthday. 
The  choruses  I  have  heard  are  more  replete  with 
energy  and  power  than  those  of  Mendelssohn's 
earlier  days,  while  others  bear  stamp  of  that 
exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  so  peculiar  to 
this  writer.  Witness,  "  Blessed  are  the  Men  that 
fear  Him,"  "  He  watching  over  Israel,"  as  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  class,  and,  for  vigor  and  majesty, 
the  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  "  Be  not  afraid,"  etc. 

I  cannot  omit  here  an  anecdote  in  connection 
with  this  memorable  Birmingham  Festival,  for  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind  which  Mendelssohn  possessed  amid  all  the 
anxiety  and  difficulties  of  professional  duty.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  Festival,  Handel's  Coronation 
Anthem  was  announced  for  performance.  To  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  Directors,  it  was  found 
that  the  short  recitative  preceding  the  chorus  was 
missing — the  audience  had  the  words  before  them, 
but  the  notes  for  the  voice  were  not  forthcoming 
in  the  orchestra.  Mendelssohn  heard  of  the 
dilemma.  "  Wait,"  he  said,  "  I  will  help  you  ;" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  sat  down  im- 
mediately, and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour, 
completed  a  recitative  with  accompaniments.  It 
was  copied  off  while  the  notes  were  actually  wet, 
the  parts  distributed,  and  the  whole  thing  given  a 
prima  vista.  There  was  no  flaw  in  the  perform- 
ance or  the  composition — a  moment  of  inspiration 
seems  to  have  seized  both  composer  and  singers. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Mme.  Sontag. — We  have  happened,  by  the 
merest  chance,  to  possess  a  playbill  of  the  8th  of 
July,  1819,  on  which  day  Katchen  von  Heilbronn 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mme.  Renner.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  cast  comes  the  lines — Ein 


Kohler  (a  charcoal  burner),  Herr  Haas,  Suin  Buhe 
(his  boy),  Dlle.  Henriette  Sontag.  Who  ever 
thought,  the  night  this  bill  was  published,  that 
"  Dlle.  Sontag,  the  charcoal  burner's  boy,"  would 
one  day  fill  both  hemispheres  with  her  fame  as 
the  Countess  Sontag  Rossi  ? 

Neue  Berliner  Musik  Zeitung. 


'■\\%it   liliroalr, 


Italy. 

PiOME. — The  Icedited  Works  of  the  celebrated  Maestro 
Eaimondi,  late  director  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music 
.at  Palermo,  and  maestro  of  the  Capella  Giulia,  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  are  advertised  as  for  sale.  The  list  in- 
cludes; 1.  Three  "  Oratorii,"  perfoiTned  with  g\-eat  suc- 
cess at  Rome:  2.  The  first  Sixty  Psalms  of  David,  alia 
Puleslrina;  .3.  Two  Operas,  "  Adelasia,"  and  "  I  Quattro 
Rustici." 

The  new  opera-bvjj'a,  by  Lauro  Rossi,  at  the  Teatro 
Valle,  has  been  successful;  it  is  entitled  I Monetarifalsi, 
and  was  played  by  Amalia  Zecchini,  Marietta  JIollo, 
Enrico  Testa  and  Ettore  Slitterpoc.  Norma  has  also 
been  given  sever.al  times. 

Naples.  —  The  theatres  closed  for  the  feast  of  St. 
Gennaro,  with  II  Furloso  (Donizetti)  at  the  Fondo,  and 
Jl  Trovatore  (Verdi)  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo.  At  the  first 
of  these  theatres,  rumor  speaks  of  a  new  opera  in  re- 
hearsal, entitled  Elvina,  by  Gioia;  as  also  of  an  opera 
seria  by  Miceli. — It  is  expected  that  Pacini  will  go  to 
Paris  to  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  his  opera  GU  Arobi 
nelle  Gallic,  to  be  produced  next  autumn  at  the  Italian 
Opera. — Among  the  composers  engaged  to  write  for  the 
Teatro  Nuovo  are  Mercadante,  Ricci,  Fioravanti,  Gian- 
netti,  Valenza,  and  some  half  dozen  others,  who  are  to 
write  if  the  first  named  give  them  a  chance,  or  their 
works,  which  is  likely  enough,  are  damned  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  soprani  are  numerous,  if  not  select;  among 
them  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Cappelli,  Scheggi, 
Tilli,  and  Chameroy;  tenors,  Villani  and  Colli;  bassi 
buffi;  Fioravanti  and  Pasqualo  Savqja  (coll  'obligo  clella 
maschera,  that  is  to  say,  he  may  be  obliged  to  wear  a 
mask  in  certain  grotesque  characters);  Sassi  sen;',  Brig 
nole,  Squarcia,  Castelli,  and  Brondi;  director  of  music, 
Mollo.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  thirty  musicians, 
no  great  number  for  a  theatre  considerably  larger  than 
Covent  Garden. 

Milan. — The  spring  season  commenced  on  the  17th  of 
April.  In  this  city  there  are  three  theatres  open  with 
operas — the  Carcano,  the  Eadegonda,  and  the  Ee.  The 
first  was  inauguriited  M-ith  Bellini's  Puritani.  -  La  Fatista 
of  Donizetti  was  the  second  opera  produced,  and  made 
a  complete  jiasco,  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
artists.  The  third  opera,  La  Sonnambula,  with  other 
artists,  has  been  more  fortunate.  The  jn'iriia  donna, 
Signora  Alnionti,  has  a  sj'mpathetic  voice,  and  executes 
some  of  the  difficulties  tolerably  well.  With  perseve- 
rance and  study,  she  may  rise  in  her  career.  At  the 
Theatre  Re.  affairs  have  gone  better ;  the  artists  generally 
having  been  greater  favorites.  The  first  opera  was  Mer- 
cadante's  Glurcimento.  The  prima  donna,  Signora  Vera 
Lorini,  showed  herself  an  artist  of  much  dramatic  intel- 
ligence. Her  singing,  if  not  of  the  best  school,  displaj'ed 
depth  of  passion;  but,  unfortnnatel}^  she  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  force  her  voice  beyond  its  natural  powers,  which 
defect  renders  it  anything  but  agreeable.  The  ojiera 
biiffa,  the  Bretver  of  Preston,  of  Luigi  Eicci,  has  been  the 
second  represented  at  this  theatre.  This  opera  was  com- 
posed for  the  Tlieatre  La  Pergola  at  Florence,  in  the 
Carnival  of  1846 — at  which  place  it  was  judged  rather 
severely.  It  contains  many  pieces  full  of  bj-io  and  viva- 
city, and  the  instrumentation  is  good,  in  the  Eiccian 
style.  The  execution  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  praise- 
worthy: the  veteran  buffo,  Cainbiaggio,  was  much  ap- 
plauded ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  some  of  the  characters 
have  been  ill  chosen  by  the  author — it,  therefore,  does 
not  give  the  most  favorable  impression  of  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent.  At  the  Radegonda,  several  repre- 
sentations have  been  given  of  the  ope7'a  biiffa,  Un'  Awen- 
iitra  di  Scaramuccia,  also  of  Luigi  Ricci,  with  the  buffo 
anlico.  Signer  ^Vincenzo  Galli,  as  Protagonist,  composed 
expressly  for  him  many  years  ago.  He  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded in  all  his  pieces.  The  other  artists  were  "inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the  graceful  and 
flowing  melodies  with  which  the  opera  abounds.  The 
.second  opera  was  the  Gemma  di  Vergy,  with  new  artists, 
but  with  less  fortune  than  the  first — the  prima  donna 
being  utterly  devoid  of  everything  that  constitutes  an 
artist. 

Genoa. — At  the  Theatre  Carlo  Felice,  the  new  opera 
of  the  maestro  Enrico  Petrella,  entitled  Jl  Marco  J^sconti, 
has  had  a  brilliant  success,  both  the  composer  and  the 
artists  being  called  at  least  twenty  times  before  the  cur- 
fain. 

Ckejiona. — The  oratorio  of  Savl,  by  Buzzi,  was  ap- 
plauded both  for  the  music  and  execution. 

Florence. — The  Theatre  Leopoldo  was  opened  with 
the  Linda  of  Donizetti,  and  a  grand  ballet.  La  Vendetta 
di  Medea,  by  the  composer  and  Ballerina  Mochi.    The 
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opera  was  tolerably,  the  ballet  quite,  successful. — Verdi's 
Rlgoletlo  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  same  theatre;  the  English 
tenor,  Mr.  Croft,  is  to  sing  the  principal  part.  A  new 
ojiera  buffa  is  also  in  preparation,  the  music  by  one  Tilli, 
eutitled  Jl  Cantaslorie;  the  book  by  Canovai.  A  new 
ballet,  called  Jl  Birricliino  di  Parlgij  has  been  given. — 
On  the  29th  ult.  a  concert  was  held  at  the  Pergola  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Eossini  is  agam  on  the  horizon : 
there  were  no  less  than  four  -pieces  of  his  in  the  pro- 
gramme, viz.  the  cavatina  from  Maomeito,  the  rondo- 
finale  of  Cenerentola,  the  finale  of  J/ose,  and  Betl  Raggio, 
sung  by  Mme.  Barbiere-Nini. 

We  translate  from  the  Italian  the  following  programme 
of  the  complimentary  concert  given  by  the  Americans  in 
Florence  to  our  townsman,  Mr.  Edwakd  Sumnee,  on 
the  31st  of  March. 

PART  I. 

1.  BOOTT  (of  BostonJ.— Andante  and  Eondo  from  the  First 

Quartet  for  Strings. 

2.  TERDI.— Romanza  from  *  Macbeth.'  Sig.  Edoardo  Sumner. 

3.  DONIZETTI.— Eomanza  from  'Maria  di  Rohan.' 

Sig.  Arrioo  Mularde  (of  Boston). 

4.  BELLINI. — Cavatina  in  '  Norma,'  for  the  Cornet. 

Sig.  Pennini. 

5.  EOSSINI.— Duet :  '2«ira  la  bianca  luna.' 

Signora  Elena  Alba  and  Sig.  Arrigo  Mh-larde. 

PART  u. 

1.  VERDI.— Duo  in  'Nabuccc' 

Signora  Elena  Alba  and  Sig.  Eboardo  Sumner. 

2.  GIOVACCmNI.— Souvenir  of  the  opera  '  Beatrice  di  Tenda,' 

executed  by  the  Author. 

3.  MERCADANTE.— Duo  in  '  Gabriella  di  Vergy.' 

Signori  Arrigo  MaLAKBE,  Edoardo  So.mner. 
4  EICCI.— Aria  :  '  Eiglia  di  Figaro.'  Signora  Elena  Alba. 
5.  VERDI.— Terzetto  :  'Attila.' 

Signora  Elena  Alba,  Signori  Mullarde  and  Sumner. 

Allessandria. — A  mass  by  Gibelli  was  performed  on 
Easter  Sunday.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  promise, 
although  not  in  the  strict  religious  style. 

Tkieste. — Several  pieces  of  sacred  music  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Cathedral  of  San  Giusto  Martire:  a  Te 
Deum,  a  Tantum  erf/o,  a  Miserere,  and  several  masses, 
composed  by  Luigi  Ricci. 

liOudou. 

Royal  Italian  Opeka.  —  Fidelia  has  been  several 
times  repeated,  with  the  same  principals,  Cnivelli,  Tam- 
berlik,  &c.,  and  increasing  audiences.  Rossini's  11  Bar- 
biere  brought  back  JIario  in  his  most  finished  part  of 
Almaviva,  and  introduced  Lablache  in  his  celebrated 
part  of  Dr.  Bartolo.  Eonconi  was  Figaro,  and  Mnie. 
Bosio  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  was  Rosina.  Sig. 
Tagliafico  took  the  Don  Basilio.    The  World  say  s : 

Mme.  Bosio  was  a  lark-like  Eosina,  but  would  have 
still  more  thoroughly  satisfied  us  had  she  been  occasion- 
ally more  regardful  of  the  text  of  the  author.  When  she 
did  confine  herself  to  Eossini's  score,  nothing  could  be 
more  delicious  than  her  singing.  The  music  of  Eosina 
is  a  little  too  low  for  Mme.  Bosio,  and  on  this  account 
she  has  transposed  Vna  voce  half  a  tone.  Her  ornaments 
and  roulades  in  this  and  the  duet,  Dunque  io  son,  were 
marvellously  executed. 

On  Thursday,  (May  11,)  Don  Giovanni  drew  the  great- 
est house  of  the  season.  Ronconi  was  the  Don,  a  part 
which,  it  is  said,  does  not  suit  him,  versatile  and  accom- 
plished as  he  is.  Lablache  acted  Leporello  with  more 
"  reverence  "  than  usual,  "  refraining  from  all  inappro- 
priate badinage  in  the  last  scene."  In  the  duet  where  he 
invites  the  statue  to  sup  with  his  master,  and  in  the 
sestet,  Sola,  sola,  he  was  "  magnificent."  Polonini  was 
Masetto,  and  Tamberlik  Ottavio.  The  ladies  were  .all 
new.    The  Musical  World  says  of  them : 

Mile.  Sophie  Cruvelli's  Donna  Anna  is,  perhaps,  more 
thoroughly  studied,  more  dramatic,  grand  and  impressive 
than  even  he(  Fidelio.  No  artist,  excepting  Pasta,  has 
ever  made  so  much  of  the  first  scene,  where  Donna  Anna 
laments  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  This  was  in- 
tensely passionate  and  natural,  besides  being  a  new  and 
striking  embodiment  of  the  situation.  The  grand  scena 
and  aria.  Or  sai  chi  V  onore,  where  Donna  Anna  first 
discovers  that  Don  Giovanni  is  her  intended  betrayer, 
was  a  magnificent  display  of  vocalization,  and  quite  elec- 
trifying in  its  dramatic  energy.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  superb,  nothing  more  highly  artistic,  than  the 
reiterated  ejaculation.  Oh  Dei!  and  the  recitatives,  in 
which  Donna  Anna  describes  the  dastardly  conduct  of 
the  profligate  nobleman,  were  delivered  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  agitation  of  manner  worthy  of  Eachel  herself. 
Mile.  Cruvelli  was  applau(led  by  the  whole  house.  The 
trio  of  the  masks,  Protegga  il  giusto  cielo,  was  sung  to 
perfection  by  Miles.  Cruvelli  and  Marai,  with  Sig.  Tam- 
berlik, and  unanimously  encored.  The  air,  Non  mi  dir, 
usually  omitted,  was  restored  by  Mile.  Cruvelli,  and  ad- 
mirably sung.  She  was  recalled  St  the  conclusion.  Mme. 
Bosio's  Zerlina  would  have  been  irreproachable  had  she 


infused  a  little  more  expression  into  the  character,(?)  and 
attended  more  to  the  business  of  the  scene.(?)  This  clever 
lady  must  be  informed  that  Baiti,  batti,  and  Vedrai 
carina,  are  both  addressed  to  JIasetto,  and  not  to  the  pit. 
The  encores  obtained  for  these  two  songs  were  justlj' 
merited  by  Mme.  Bosio's  perfect  singing.  Mile.  Marai 
continues  to  improve  her  position.  The  ungrateful  and 
arduous  part  of  Elvira  has  seldom  been  more  carefully 
and  effectively  represented. 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  D.  —  This  stupendous  work^ 
by  many  placed  by  the  side  of  his  Choral  Symphony, 
has  been  twice  performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciet}',  and  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the  musical 
world  of  London.  Costa  conducted,  and  the  principal 
singers  were  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Herr 
Foi-raes  and  Sims  Reeves,  who  executed  their  "  hercu- 
lean task"  to  admiration. 

Oechesteal.  —  At  the  fifth  Philharmonic  Concert, 
the  symphonies  were,  one  in  E  flat  (marked  letter  T)  by 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven's  No.  7.  Th^  overtures  were  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  Marschner's  Der 
Vampyr.  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper  pl.ayed  a  piano-forte  Con- 
certo by  Moscheles. 

The  vocal  music  was  beyond  reproach.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  sang  the  grand  tenor  scena  from  Euryanthe  to 
perfection ;  and  the  opening  movement  of  the  first  aria  of 
tlie  Queen  of  Night,  Non  paventar,  was  given  with  fiiult- 
less  intonation  and  true  feeling  by  Miss  L.  Pyne.  The 
lovely,  flowing,  and  melodious  duet,  Bella  Ninfa,  from 
Spohr's  opera,  Jessonda,  was  admirably  sung  by  the 
ladj'  and  gentleman  in  conjunction. 

The  Amateur  Musical  Society  gave  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat,  and  Beethoven's  great  violin  concerto, 
"  with  new  cadenza,"  plaj^ed  by  Molique.  Also  three 
overtures : — Wallace's  to  Maritana,  Lindpaintner's  to 
Zelia,  and  Auber's  to  Le  Philtre.  Miss  Messent  sang 
several  songs. 

Germany. 

Beklin.  —  A  very  numerous  audience  assembled  in 
the  concert-room  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  to  hear  the  ora- 
torio. Die  Silndjluih  (the  Deluge),  the  music  of  which  is 
by  Herr  Damm,  and  the  text  by  Herr  Eellstab.  It  was 
successfully  produced,  five  years  ago,  in  the  Garnison- 
kirche.  The  principal  parts  were  sustained  by  Friiulein 
Trietsch,  Mme.  Botticher,  Herren  Pfister  and  Zschiesche. 
Stern^s  Verein  lately  performed  Handel's  "  Israel  in 
Egypt"  in  the  Garnisonkirchc.  The  proceeds  were  de- 
voted to  a  charitable  institution.  The  effect  was  greatly 
heightened  by  Herr  Klister's  masterly  performance  on 
the  magnificent  organ.  Tlie  solos  were  sung  by  Mesdames 
Schultze,  Hoppe,  and  three  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Verein.  Herr  Stern  conducted.  The  church  was  dense- 
ly ci'owded. 

In  token  of  his  great  approbation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Sieg-Rheinischer  Lehrer-Gesang-Verein  to  introduce  to 
the  public  and  into  the  church  service  tlio  classical  music 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  the  complete 
edition  of  Palestrina's  sacred  music,  published  by  Alfieri 
at  Rome  in  seven  folio  volumes.  It  is  his  majesty's  in- 
tention, that  every  member  of  the  Verein  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  have  free  access  to  the  work  in  question. 

John  Sebastian  Bach's  Passions-Miisik  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew  is  announced  for  the  19th  in 
the  Singakademie.  Herr  Concertmeister  H.  Hubert  Ries 
celebrated  lately  his  Silbeme  Hochzeil  (Silver  Wedding), 
or,  in  other  words,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding.  Herr  Theodore  Formes  has  married  Friiulein 
Ahrens. 


1  1^  » 

BOSTON.  JUNE  10,  1854. 

Grand  Musical  Congress  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  President  and  Directors  of  "  The  Associa- 
tion for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations,"  in  New  York,  have  announced  for 
Thursday  next,  to  be  holden  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  "  one  of  those  great  choral  and 
ORCHESTRAL  MEETINGS,  which  have  taken 
place  annually  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  England, 
Germany  and  France,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  advancement  of  musical  science 
and  art."  They  set  forth  in  their  proclamation 
that  the  object  of  the  Palace  is  to  afford  a  temple 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  not  less  than  of  Inventive  Skill 


and  Mechanical  Genius ;  that  this  is  already  in  a 
good  degree  realized  in  the  collection  there  ex- 
hibited of  works  of  Sculpture  and  of  Painting, 
and  that  it  now  remains  to  do  the  same  for  Blusie. 
Accordingly  they  propose  on  Thursday  to  unite 
in  one  grand  ensemble  the  elite  of  the  instrumental 
celebrities  of  Europe  and  America,  together  with 
the  great  choral  societies,  solo  singers,  &c.,  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  number  of 
some,  fifteen  hundred  performers ; — all  to  be  under 
the  conductorship  of  M.  Jullien,  who  did  the 
same  thing  for  Paris,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  in  1837,  and  who,  together  with  his  eminent 
solo  performers,  has  delayed  his  return  to  Europe 
for  this  purpose.  To  hold  this  great  performing 
multitude,  a  colossal  orchestra  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  East  nave  of  the  Palace. 

This  scheme  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
magnifique  and  characteristic  extemporizations  of 
Mr.  Barnum,  the  new  president  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  M.  Jullien.  The  latter,  with  his 
experience  in  monster  concerts,  and  with  his  rare 
company  of  instrumentists,  seemed  indispensable 
to  such  a  plan,  and  therefore  "  if  it  were  done, 
then  it  were  well  it  were  done  quickly,"  for  Jul- 
lien is  soon  off  for  London.  The  magnitude  and 
suddenness,  and  boundless  confidence  of  such  a 
plan  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  characteristic 
sympathy  with  all  artistic  enterprises  on  a  grand 
artistic  scale  of  Mr.  Fry,  the  composer-critic  of 
the  Tribune,  who  seconds  the  motion  in  one  of 
his  ardent  editorials.  '  Visions  of  the  a?sthetic 
culture  of  the  old  Greeks  and  their  Olympian 
Games  float  before  his  mind,  which  he  contrasts 
regretfully  with  our  American  Anniversary  meet- 
ings, which  are  "half  scientific  or  moral,  and  half 
dyspeptic,"  and  he  justly  says: 

The  Greeks  made  physical  culture  the  basis  of 
mental  exertion,  and  at  their  games,  hardihood, 
dexterity  and  grace  of  the  body,  and  culture  of 
the  voice,  were  deemed  as  legitimate  evidences  of 
the  power  of  the  nation  and  the  destiny  of  man, 
as  the  curious  recitals  of  Herodotus,  the  melodious 
numbers  of  Pindar,  or  the  tragic  scenes  of  Soph- 
ocles. The  variety  of  the  Olympian  Games,  in 
fact,  is  altogether  wanting  in  our  anniversary  or 
other  exhibitions,  which  are  specialities — deprived, 
as  we  have  just  hinted,  of  the  great  element  of 
human  beauty  and  national  prowess,  namely,  the 
display  of  physical  strength  and  beauty,  recog- 
nized as  an  indispensable  entity  in  the  social 
fabric,  and  so  rewarded.  The  most  varied,  how- 
ever, of  all  our  exhibitions  is  certainly  that  of  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  institution  admits  of  further  extensions  to 
its  utilities.  It  may  be  considered  the  Olympian 
festival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rude 
strength  necessary  to  the  defenses  and  industries 
of  the  State  in  olden  times.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  exposition  of  certain  arts,  the  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture  being  peculiar  to  our 
Crystal  Palace  in  comparison  with  that  of  London. 
But  there  remains  a  sister  art — music — which  has 
been  inadequately  represented  at  the  Crystal 
Palace—represented  as  the  Greeks  formerly  ex- 
hibited their  ability,  in  whatever  art,  at  their 
games,  and  reared  indestructible  models  for  future 
generations. 

By  the  proposed  musical  festival,  or  "  Congress," 
then,  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  initiate  a  splendid 
homage  to  Cecilia.  It  aims  to  astonish  and  attract 
by  largeness,  by  the  aggregation  of  unusual 
amounts  of  talent. 

In  grandeur,  it  will  of  course  very  ftir  exceed 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  heard  in  this  country, 
and  in  point  of  numbers,  will  surpass  any  yet 
given  in  London.     As  a  means  of  showing  forth 
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the  varied  talent  in  the  country,  it  will  be  valua- 
ble ;  and  the  generous  rivalries  it  will  set  forth 
may  pi'ove  most  interesting. 

Condensed  in  one  focus  will  be  the  distinguished 
performers  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  principal  musical  societies ;  so  we  must  look 
out  for  colossal  effects,  attracting  such  a  crowd  as 
has  never  yet  been  collected  within  the  walls  of 
any  hall  in  this  country.  .  The  utilities  of  such  a 
project  are  vast.  They  give  the  public  higher 
ideas  of  the  sublimity  of  sound  than  they  have 
ever  yet  enjoyed  from  a  Niagara  of  music,  whose 
roarings  and  rushings  are  still  guided  by  eternal 
laws.  The  amateur  of  musical  vastness  will  be 
fully  gratified  in  hearing  such  an  immense  plung- 
ing of  the  sonorous  elements,  and  be  lifted  to  a 
more  genei-ous  appreciation  of  the  laws  and  out- 
workings  of  lyrical  beauty  and  grandeur. 

This  is  all  very  well,  could  it  be  truly  realized. 
But  sublimity,  in  music,  does  not  depend  on  size 
and  multitude  alone.  Two  hundred  performers 
in  a  great  Handelian  oratorio,  or  si.tty  in  a  Bee- 
tho^■en  symphony,  may  convey  more  of  the  sub- 
lime, than  fifteen  hundred,  hastily  aggregated 
together,  with  wasteful  mal-economy  of  force,  and 
engaged  in  a  promiscuous  programme  of  compo- 
sitions which  may  lack  all  elements  of  sublim- 
ity in  themselves.  It  is  the  very  grandeur  of 
the  scale  here  that  affects  us  with  misgivings. 
We  are  afraid  it  may  be  conceived  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  display,  of  dazzling  by  the  great 
array  of  forces,  rather  than  in  the  sober  spirit  of 
genuine  Art,  which  commonly  is  quite  content 
with  less  display.  But  let  us  not  prejudge,  before 
we  see  the  programme,  which  now,  within  a  few 
days  of  the  festival,  is  not  made  ready.  If  it  is 
to  consist  of  grand,  inspiring,  truly  artistic  com- 
positions, selected  with  a  due  regard  to  unity  of 
effect,  it  may  indeed  give  us  an  impulse  to  the 
Tone- Art  in  our  land.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  great, 
showy,  miscellaneous  hodge-podge  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  with  a  dreary  length  of  flashy  variation 
solos,  songs,  bravura  airs,  &c..  as  in  most  monster 
concerts,  wherein  everybody  must  show  off,  the 
emptiness  thereof  can  but  increase  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  magnitude  and  multitude  of  the 
materials  brought  together. 

There  seems  to  be  a  colossal  vagueness  about 
the  whole  thing.  Who  are  the  singers,  who  are 
the  choral  societies,  &o.,  that  are  to  take  a  part  ? 
Observe,  it  is  all  undertaken  at  a  fortnight's 
notice.  How  many  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  or  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  So- 
ciety, or  the  Philadelphia  Harmonia  Society,  or 
of  the  various  German  Liederkranze,  &o.,  &c., 
can  be  relied  upon  to  be  actually  upon  the  spot 
and  ready  ?  Can  such  very  independent  bodies 
be  organized  into  an  effective  orchestra  of  1500, 
at  a  few  days  notice  ?  And  how  about  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans  ?  Will  San  Francisco  too  be 
represented  ? 

But  supposing  there  is  a  clear  understanding 
with  artists  and  societies  enough,  and  allowing 
that  JuUien  is  himself  a  host  and  adequate  to  all 
emergencies,  where  is  the  opportunity  for  fit 
rehearsal.  We  see  that  the  Palace  is  to  be  closed 
to  the  public  for  the  day  and  a  half  before  the 
festival,  for  this  purpose.  How  much  rehearsing, 
with  such  multifarious  elements,  can  be  achieved 
in  that  time  ?  Verily,  the  chances  of  failure  in 
an  enterprise,  so  vast,  so  bold,  and  so  extempore, 
are  great. 

Yet  the  idea  in  itself  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
The  aspiration,  if  it  fail  for  once,  may  lead  to 
future  triumphs.  Wo  are  believers  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.     Sick  of  the  sound  and  pomp  and  para- 


phernalia of  war,  we  look  on  peaceful  Arts  and 
Industry  as  the  true  glory  of  this  age.  Sick  of 
the  prostitution  of  music  to  military  parade, 
whether  it  be  holiday  or  serious,  which  is  all  a 
leaning  backward  toward  Barbarism,  we  long  to 
hear  its  inspiring  voice  united'jwith  the  festivals 
of  Labor,  Art  and  Genius.  The  Crystal^Palace 
represents  the  progress  and  refinement^  all  in- 
dustrial processes  towards  that  crown  of  industry 
and  utility  which  is  Art.  It  typifies  the  ideal  of 
true  human  society,  when  life  shall  altogether  be 
a  Fine  Art,  and  the  Useful  wear  the  halo  of  the 
Ideal,  and  an  artistic  and  religious  spirit  sanctify 
and  make  beautiful  all  man's  daily  work  and  inter- 
course. ■  Music  is  peculiarly  the  Christian,  the 
all-reconciling,  universal  Art.  Music,  more  than 
any  art  or  language,  appeals  to  and  sets  to  vibrat- 
ing the  universal  sympathies,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  each  individual  human  unit  is  most  per- 
fectly himself  A  great  musical  festival  should 
naturally  grow  out  of  and  accompany  the  festivals 
and  Crystal  Palaces  of  peaceful  arts  and  indus- 
tries. May  all  success,  therefore,  attend  the  first 
great  "  Musical  Congress "  of  America !  The 
idea  is  a  true  one  ;  the  aspiration  is  prophetic  and 
must  some  day  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  failures  to 
which  all  great  beginnings  have  been  liable. 


New  Music. 

(From  Nathan  Kichardson.) 

Mendelssohn.  Si.v  German  Songs ;  with  Ger- 
man and  Knglish  words.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  al- 
ready issued. 

These  are  some  of  the  shorter  and  easier  songs 
of  Mendelssohn,  who  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who  always  wrote  good  songs.  The  poems  are 
tuneful  and  suggestive,  and  the  English  translation 
as  close  in  each  case  to  the  sense  and  rhythm  of 
the  German,  as  is  often  practicable.  They  are 
beautifully  printed,  and  the  German  words  are 
placed  above  the  lines  in  an  Italic  type,  which 
makes  them  more  distinguishable  from  the  Eng- 
lish. We  regret,  however,  that  in  one  case  the 
common  practice  of  American  publications  is  fol- 
lowed, of  appending  verses  of  the  poem  at  the 
end,  to  save  room.  It  is  a  very  awkward  task  for 
any  singer  to  bring  notes  and  words  together, 
when  so  separated. 

No.  1.  '"Far  Away"  {In  weite  Feme  loill  ich 
triliimen,  da,  wo  Du  weilst,  ^c.)  is  a  sweet,  serious, 
confiding  little  melody  of  a  soul  dreaming  of  its 
mate  far  away  ;  a  simple  song  of  love  and  con- 
stancy. The  accompaniment  is  just  the  melody 
plainly  harmonized. 

No.  2.  "  The  Moon,"  is  another  love-breathing, 
of  a  more  wild  and  passionate  mood,  as  indicated 
by  the  incessant  syncopation  of  the  accompani- 
ment. It  is  a  true  musical  translation  of  the 
words  (from  Geibel)  which  are  as  follows  : 

My  heart  is  like  the  gloomy  night. 
When  tree-tops  all  are  rustling; 

Up  goes  the  Moon  in  beauty  bright 
Thro'  clouds  so  light, 

And  see !  the  wood  iu  tranc<5d  silence  nestling. 

The  Moon,  the  light-ful  moon  art  thou, 
In  love's  full  beauty  beaming! 

One  look  of  heav'nly  peace  0 !  now 
On  me  bestow, 

And  see !  this  wild,  wild  heart  is  still  and  dreaming ! 

No.  3.  "  The  Nun,"  is  a  sad  little  ballad-like 
strain,  in  A  minor,  with  guitar-like  accompani- 
ment, very  simple,  which  recites  the  story  of  a 
maid  who  took  the  veil  and  died  for  love.  The 
spirit  of  it  is  indicated  in  the  second  verse  : 

"  0  well  that  he  is  dead  now. 

That  faithful  lover  mine ! 


I'd  love  him  though  I  perish ! 
An  angel  now  he'll  shine, 
And  angels  one  may  cherish." 

Carl  Mayer.     1.   Grande  Etude  de  Concert. 

A  very  brilliant  finger  exercise  for  the  right 
hand,  in  the  key  of  F  sharp,  six-eight  measure  j 
the  melody  being  a  rapid  and  unresting  flight  of 
broken  chords  in  triplets  through  the  whole  nine 
pages.  It  is  graceful,  too,  and  a  good  exercise  in 
modulation.     It  was  played  by  Jaell  in  concerts. 

2.    La    SiciUcnne,    a   Tarantella,    for  the   Piano- 
forte,    (pp.  7.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ingenious 
specimens  of  the  whirling  and  delirious  Tarantella, 
which  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Jt  begins  and 
ends  in  the  minor  key  of  B,  true  to  the  sickly,  fever- 
ish languor  of  the  dance,  but  in  the  more  excited 
middle  portion  passes  into  the  major.  It  is.  quite 
difficult,  hut  fascinating  enough  to  lead  to  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson.) 
Edw.  B.  Oliver.     Song  :   Why  droops  my  heart  ? 
with  German  and  English  words. 

A  song  of  uncommon  beauty  (at  least  for  a 
young  American),  with  a  serious,  religious  sort  of 
melody,  and  musician-like  accompaniment,  con- 
ceived in  quite  a  German  spirit,  with  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  become  sincerely  imbued. 

(From  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.) 
CzERNi'.       Six  easy    and  progressive    Sonatinen, 
for  the  Piano-forte. 

Judging  from  No.  2  of  the  series,  which  we  have 
before  us,  these  are  Sonatinen  or  little  Sonatas, 
both  in  the  sense  of  exceeding  simplicity,  and  of 
abridged  form,  this  one  having  but  two  movements, 
namely  an  Allegro  Moderato  (of  the  usual  sonata 
structure),  and  a  Rondo,  both  in  F.  The  move- 
ments flow  gracefully  enough,  and  may  serve  as  a 
good  initiation  into  the  classical  forms  of  com- 
position. 

F.  Suck.     Flora,  Valse  Elegante. 

A  spirited  and  pretty  waltz.  In  the  middle 
portion  the  melody  passes  into  the  form  of  a  bass 
solo,  suggesting  a  band  or  orchestra. 

Theodor  Oesten.      Case  of  Jewels,  a  collection  of 
Opera-People  and  Dance-Melodies,  for  the  piano. 

We  copy  the  title  as  it  is  printed.  Probably  it 
is  intended  as  a  translation  of  the  German  title: 
Opern,  Volks  und  Tanz  Melodien;  that  is,  a  col- 
lection of  opera,  popular  song,  and  dance  melodies. 
They  are  extremely  simple  arrangements  for  be- 
ginners. No.  1,  consisting  of  seven  pages,  con- 
tains a  march  from  Spontini's  Vestale  ;  a  Volkslied 
CPeople's  SongJ  ;  the  melody  ("reduced  into  one 
partj  of  the  trio  from  Belisario ;  an  air  from 
Auber's  Domino  Noir ;  .and  a  chorus  from  Fra 
Diavolo. 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Letter  from  Florence. 

AMERICAN  MU.SICAL  NOTABILITIES  IN  ITALY. 

Last  evening  at  a  Soiree  Musicale  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  F.  G.  S.,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
some  really  fine  music.  And  first  on  our  pro- 
gramme was  a  quartet  for  stringed  instruments, 
composed  by  Mr.  Frank  Boott  of  Boston,  and 
for  a  long  period  a  resident  here.  '  It  was  beauti- 
ful, and  remarkable  for  original  and  touching  har- 
mony, with  great  simplicity-  and  unity  of  design  ; 
the  whole  reminding  one  of  Mozart.  There  was 
none  of  that  chaos  of  warring  sounds  which  char- 
acterize so  many  similar  compositions ;  all  was 
clear,  beautiful,  suggestive.    Is  not  this  true  art '? 
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The  Andante  movement  is  peculiarly  graceful, 
and  our  select  party  of  music  lovers  were  long 
and  loud  in  their  commendation  and  applause. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  above  opinion  would  be 
fully  endorsed  in  Boston,  could  the  quartet  be 
heard. 

But  another  pleasure  was  in  store  for  us  in 
hearing  Miss  Henslee  sing.  She  is  also  from 
Boston,  as  you  know;  she  has  been  in  Europe  a 
year,  and  has  already  won  her  laurels,  having 
gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris.  She  is  now  here,  studying  with  Romano, 
a  teacher  and  composer  of  high  repute.  She  has 
an  engagement  for  a  year  with  the  impresario  of 
La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter 
will  sing  there  and  at  the  other  principal  cities  in 
Italy,  also  at  Vienna  and  perhaps  Dresden.  She 
sang  several  difficult  pieces  during  the  evening, 
and  in  all  acquitted  herself  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Calm,  collected  and  dignified,  she  stood  at  the 
piano,  and  the  silver  tones  of  her  clear,  ringing 
voice  came  forth'  pure  and  strong,  without  effort 
apparently;  and  the  most  difficult  runs,  chromatic 
passages  and  trills  wore  given  with  an  ease,  power, 
delicacy  and  finish  as  remarkable  as  it  was  delight- 
ful— seldom  attained,  rarely  excelled.  I  do  not 
think  the  ease  of  manner  I  have  indicated  can  be 
overrated  as  to  importance  ;  for  how  often  is  the 
effect  of  music  essentially  marred  by  distortions 
of  foce  and  body,  as  unseemly  as  they  are  painful 
to  witness.  A  high  note  is  attained  by  a  series  of 
preliminary  wriggles,  (as  Macaulay  would  say,  a 
homely  word  but  forcible,)  which  for  very  sym- 
pathy is  participated  in  by  the  audience,  till  they 
resemble  a  conclave  of  shaking  quakers  or  bobbing 
mandarins,  the  sentiment  conveyed  being  not  one 
of  pleasure  but  pain.  In  hearing  Miss  H.,  one  is 
spared  this,  and  she  reached  C  in  alt  with  a  s-iiile 
upon  her  face.  The  quality  of  her  voice  is  rich 
in  tone,  and  remarkably  true,  her  intonation  ex- 
cellent, and  her  trill  sweet  and  prolonged  ad 
libitum  at  piano  or  fortissimo.  Of  the  power  of 
her  voice,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  its  full  extent,  for 
she  evidently  modulated  it  to  the  size  of  the 
saloon ;  a  thing  by  the  way,  rarely  done  by  pub- 
lic performers,  who  seem  more  desirous  generally 
of  giving  an  idea  of  quantity  than  quality,  and  to 
emulate  the  boast  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Jennings  in 
one  of  the  Boz  sketches  :  "  AVas  it  said  his  voice 
was  not  powerful  enough  for  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
he  would  agree  to  fill  Leicester  Square."  (I 
quote  from  memory.)  I  cannot  help  again  ad- 
verting to  the  charming  ease  of  manner  with 
which  this  lady  sang,  while  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
formance was  heightened  by  her  confident  but 
unassuming  and  lady-like  deportment. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  short  time  since 
Mr.  Edward  Sumner  of  Boston,  (Sig.  Edoardo 
Snmner  of  the  Theatre,)  at  a  concert  given  by 
him  at  Florence.  It  was  highly  successful.  His 
magnificent  voice  has  increased  in  volume  and 
flexibility,  and  he  sings  with  great  power  and 
spirit.  Ho  has  made  a  most  successful  debut  at 
Arezzo,  and  is  nov/-  fulfilling  an  engagement  at 
Leghorn,  where  he  will  undoubtedly  win  new 
laurels :  he  has  every  requisite  to  make  a  great 
singer  and  actor  also;  and  I  trust  a  laudable 
ambition  will  prompt  him  to  persevere  till  he 
takes  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  Rouconis  and 
Tamburinis.  His  facility  is  extraordinary,  and 
if  assisted  by  assiduous  application,  will  most 
assuredly  render  him  a  great  artist. 

Mr.  Millard  of  Boston  is  also  to  sing  at  Les- 


horn ;  he  has  a  tenor  voice  of  great  sweetness, 
is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  sings  with  great 
correctness,  taste  and  spirit.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillips  I  have  not  heard  yet,  but  expect  to  at 
Milan  in  a  few  weeks.  I  look  for  great  things 
from  her,  and  I  will  let  you  know  if  I  am  dis- 
appointed, c.  F.  s. 
Florence,  May  19,  1854. 


Musical  Festival  at  Baltimore.  The  fifth 
annual  National  Festival  of  the  German  Song 
Unions  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  was  held 
in  Baltimore  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  On  Saturday  the  various  societies 
from  New  York,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  Williams- 
burg, Albany,  Buffalo,  he,  numbering  500  singers, 
were  to  arrive  in  Philadelphia  ;  there  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  "  United  Sangerbund  "  of  that  city, 
consisting  of  the  "  Liedertafel,"  "  Sangerbund,'' 
"  Cacilienverein,"  "Junior,"  "Mannerchor,"  "Ein- 
tracht,"  "Germania  Mannerchor,"  and  "  Manner- 
gesangverein  "  of  Manaynnk  ;  who  were  to  feast 
them  and  escort  them  with  bands  and  banners,  to 
the  Baltimore  depot.  All  the  above  societies,  be- 
sides the  old  "  Mannerchor  "  of  Philadelphia,  were 
to  participate  in  the  Baltimore  festivities.  Satur- 
day evening  the  Baltimore  societies  were  to  meet 
tliem  at  the  wharf,  sing  the  "  Welcome  "  and  es- 
cort them,  by  torch-light,  to  their  head  quarters. 

On  Monday  was  to  be  a  rehearsal  and  in  the 
evening  a  grand  concert,  consisting  of  Fclicien 
David's  "Desert,"  sung  by  one  thousand  voices, 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments. 
(Not  very  German  that  selection  !)  Tuesday  was 
the  grand  Pic-nic  day,  when  the  various  clubs 
were  to  march  to  the  grounds  of  the  JVIaryland 
Agricultural  Society;  thereto  hear  an  oration 
and  to  hold  a  concert  in  the  open  air,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  various  amusements  and 
athletic  sports.  On  Wednesday  the  festival  was 
to  close,  and  the  strangers  to  be  escorted  to  the 
depot  on  their  return  homeward. 

Jullien  closed  his  two  hundred  and  odd  Ameri- 
can concerts  by  a  concert  and  ball  in  Castle  Gar- 
den, at  which  the  grand  "Napoleonic"  novelty 
was  an  artificial  cascade  supplied  from  three  thou- 
sand bottles  of  champagne.  Some  of  the  papers 
say  it  was  a  failure. 

The  Musical  Review  says  Jullien's  solo-players 
spoil  our  national  airs  and  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  "oleaginousness"  of  our  Ethiopian  mel- 
odies. It  informs  them  that  "  few  European  com- 
posers have  written  better  or  more  artistic  melo- 
dies than  tlie  '  Old  Folks  at  Home."  (!) 

A  card  in  some  of  our  daily  papers  invites  mem- 
bers of  the  Handel  and  Handel  and  Haydn  and 
other  Boston  choral  societies,  as  well  as  musicians 
and  amateurs  in  general,  to  participate  in  the 
grand  Crystal  Palace  "Musical  Congress,"  under 
the  auspices  of  Jullien.     Free  tickets  are  offered. 

^t(b  ertts  tmtntn, 

ADOLPH   KIELBLOCK, 

■3?Ei.A.oi2:E!E=a.  «3:e^  'JSts.Tj^:i.G, 

No.    30    ASH    S  T  K  E  E  T  ,    BOSTON.'. 

tET^Communications  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 
No.  115  Wasliington  Street.  June  10. 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS   IK 

No.  265  "WASHING-TON  STREET, 

(corner   of   WINTER  STREET.) 

PIANO-rOllTES,  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Vit)lin9, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

^Ve  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest,instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  caiefuliy 
attended  to.     . 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIIIED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.    Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3m 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOOSE'S  EICYClOPlDIi  OF  MUSIC : 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dicfioiaai-y  of  Uliisical  Terius, 

A  HISTORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC, 
from  tlie  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 
a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Sloore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P-  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  sofuU  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be $4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be 4  50. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Coruhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
Will  he  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHEIi  OF  THE  FIANO-FORTE. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  Iiis  own  residence,  No.  7  Haymarkefc  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  Jons  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
IIallltt,  Davis  &  Co.,  Outer  Ditson,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  8. 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIIiECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at.  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &o.  &c.  &o. 
Kesideuce,  No.  3  'Winter  Place,  Bostou. 

iiT  tf 

E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

D;^TER3IS   MODERATE. 

Residence,  24  'West  Cedar  Street. 
Kfference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  M.'iy  20. 

Signer  AU GUSTO  BEIfDELARI, 

(  F  K  o  m;    ^'  A  p  l  e  s  ,  ) 

TEACHER    OF    S  I  N  a  I  N  G  . 

Eesidenee,  'Wmthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  1.3  tf 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEACIIEK     ©F     MUSIC, 

3G5  ^Vasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  IG. 
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A  SOPEANO  WANTED. 

"HTTOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  good  soprano  singer, 
Jr  and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,. and  find  scholars.  Eor  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  IMarch  11  3m. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION. 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

"WAISEI500MS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON. 
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OecmBSMiSa  Serenade  Baed. 

mHE  SERVICES  OF  TUIS  ASSOCIATION 'can  be  secured 


X   by  applying  to 
ii  I'l  tf 


H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agnit. 

30  Fiiyette  Street. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR  THE  — 

S^  X  ja- 3^  O  -  E^  O  It  TES . 


Tlio  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success -with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  paened  a  critical 
examination  hy  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS  KNORR, 
(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows  : 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  RichardFon,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  mopt 
essential  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  TJic  work  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended, especially  to  those  players  who  make  virtuosity^  or 
brilliant  execution,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  JULIUS  KNORR. 

LeijJsic,  April,  1854. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  ofchfer,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  conjprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing sevei'al  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy, $4. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

BY"    I^j3.TMAN    UICHJUtHSQmj 

and  for  sale  at  all   the  principal   Music  Stores  in  the  United 
States  and  English  Provinces.    All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 
FOREIGN  AND  AXIERICAN  MUSIC, 

together   with   PIANO-POIITES,    ORGANS,    MUSIC-BOXES, 
&c.,  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 

NEW  MUSIC,  from  the  best  composers,  published  daily,  and 
will  be  sold  at  great  bargains. 

N.D.COTTON. 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DKAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Rn^v,  Boston. 

*^*    \yedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Cliamljers,  No.  3  l^'^intcr  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  price.=,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  I'bwer,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Vinish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEOKS  AKD  GTTITAES. 

Mr.  "SVebb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  Tisit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  eliall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  bust  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit.  '' 
17=  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . .  .Aqekts  fob.  .  .  . 

Lighte,  IVewton  &/  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &/  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Goodman  &/  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

,         Feb  19    6m 
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NO^V    READY. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 

PIANO-FOKTE    INSTKUCTIOW    BOOK 

OF    THE    AGE. 

A.  E.  MiJl,I.EK'S  METHOD 

For.  THE 

S*  X  .i^' nSff"  C3  -  3F' C5  ^1.  T"  3E3  ! 

REVISED    Br 

JULIUS    KITOBR, 

TRANSLATED     FROTil     THE     GERMAN     BY. 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 

A.  E.  MULLER  was  the  most  distinguished  Piano-forte 
Teacher  of  his  time,  and  his  works  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  European  professors  of  music. 

JULIUS  KNOKR  is  unexcelled  as  an  instructor,  and  is  par- 
ticularly known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  piano-playing,  and  the  exceeding  aptitude  he 
possesses  for  imparting  to  pupils  a  full  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  requisites  for  finished  execution,  without  which  no 
one  can  attain  any  proficiency  in  the  art. 

MULLER  left  a  monument  to  his  own  memory  in  a  well  pre- 
pared Method  of  Piano  Instruction,  which  has  been  so  revised 
and  adapted  to  the  modern  style  as  to  malie  it  a  work  of  un- 
surpassed merit.  Retaining  all  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
original,  Knorr  has  constructed  a  fabric  of  his  own,  of  the 
most  authentic  and  thorough  nature.  Ills  tact  in  so  arranging 
material  for  scholar*  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  and  at  just  the  time  when  required,  is  well  dis- 
played in  this  work. 

The  joint  production  of  two  such  eminently  practical  teach- 
ers cannot  be  other  than  an 

ELABORATE,  THOROUGH  AND  UNIQUE 

e:.ibracing 

EVERY   REQUISITE 

For  each  grade  of  Tuition  and  Practice. 

This  work  contains 

To  be  found  in 
KNORR  S     PREVIOUS     WORKS, 

Together  with  miiny 

EbiitiDiial,    VzluAlt,    EnJjijgptrraailt    ELtssmw, 

Which  the  author  has  found  of  the 

UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  IN  HIS  EXPEKIENCE  AS 
.  A  TBACUER. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Test  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Complete,  T-wo  Parts  iii  one, $3. 

Separate  Parts,  each $3. 

The  FIRST  PART  contains  the  Elements  of  Music,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Piano  ;  a  systematic  synopsis  of  the  Rules  of 
Fingering  ;  explanations  of  different  modes  of  Musical  Elocu- 
tion ;  interwoven  iu  all  of  which  is  a  useful  Guide  to  the 
Teacher. 

The  SECOND  PART  treats  of  Mechanical  Matters,  or  all 
that  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fingering  exclusively. 
More  fully  carried  out  by  Knorr  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSOW,  Boston : 

Berhy  &  Gordon,   New  York:   J.  E.  Gould,  Philadelphia: 
B.  A.  TuuiX,  Cincinnati :  and  by  Music  Dealers  generally. 

rCT^Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLX   AND    PBOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWAlcD    L.    BALCH, 

©ai«  Souiital  af  iHusi:,  Ko.  Sf  S^onl  %t. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

IE?"  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 


'jSiihigrii  3L.  Baltt,       jltttti-^rcgs,  jHtiJsU  anil  JsA  f  rintina-^ffm, 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  SotrriURD. 
PESTALOZZIAK  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pkatt. 

George  P.  Eeed  &  Co.,  Putlishers, 
nov  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 
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TEACHER    OF    T^  U  S  I  C  j 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  75  ) 
The  Middle  Age  bequeathed  to  early  civiliza- 
tion two  forms,  which  contained  all  that  there  had 
ever  been  of  learned  music :  the  Choral  Song 
and  the  Canon.  These  forms  possessed  nothing 
that  could  flatter  the  ear,  whether  taken  together 
or  separately.  The  Choral  Song  without  the  Canon 
■was  as  yet  no  music  ;  with  the  Canon  it  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  the  Canon  itself  was  nothing  more  than 


a  sonorous  noise,  which  drowned  the  Latin  of  the 
liturgy  ;  a  loss  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  no 
musical  interpretation  of  the  words  took  its  place. 
Things  went  on  worse  fi-om  day  to  day,  till  finally, 
about  the  middle  of  the  si.\teenth  century,  the 
patience  of  the  hearers  was  worn  out,  and  reason 
had  begun  to  be  awake.  All  cried  out  against  a 
music  of  this  sort,  excepting  those  who  made  it. 
Awaj'  with  the  Canon,  was  the  cry,  and  probably 
musicians  thought  to  themselves.  Away  too  with  the 
Choral  Song  !  But  the  Choral  Song  was  nearly  as 
old  as  Christendom ;  the  Canon  also  numbered 
many  years.  Could  men  for  several  centuries 
pursue  a  scientific  path,  which  was  to  be  without 
present  profit  and  entirely  fruitless  for  the  ftiture  ? 
That  were  admitting  that  Humanity  could  lose 
its  time,  like  a  single  man,  which  is  not  possible. 
In  the  collective  striving  of  the  hitman  mind  there 
is  nothing  absolutely  unprofitable ;  but  we  often 
pronounce  false  what  passes  before  our  eyes  and 
ears,  judging  like  the  reader  of  a  book  without 
the  conclusion,  or  the  spectator  of  the  drama 
without  its  denouement.  If  the  book  appears  un- 
intelligible, or  the  drama  absurd  and  immoral,  it 
is  because  the  last  chapters  or  the  last  acts  are 
wanting,  which  would  explain  and  justify  the 
whole  ;  and  therefore  is  contemporaneous  history, 
whether  it  treat  of  music  or  of  other  matters, 
always  hard  to  write.  He  who  should  have  un- 
dertaken as  a  lover  of  music  to  judge  of  the 
merits,  the  productive  energy  of  the  Roman 
Choral  Song  before  Palestrina,  would  certainly 
have  ver^'  much  deceived  himself;  he,  who  as 
professor  of  iEsthetics  should  have  undertaken  to 
weigh  the  significance  of  the  fugue  before  Handel 
and  Bach,  or  without  knowing  them,  as  J.  J. 
Rousseau  has  done,  would  have  deceived  himself 
not  less ;  and  these  errors  in  judgment  would 
appear  the  more  gross,  the  better  judge  the  man 
might  be  for  his  own  century. 

Through  the  labors  of  the  Belgian  and  Flemish 
masters,  the  contrapuntists  had  at  length  acquired 
that  certainty  and  mechanical  facility,  which 
allowed  them,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  weights, 
which  seemed  to  clog  their  every  step,  to  move 
with  a  certain  ease  and  grace.  Already  had 
Counterpoint  become  more  pliant  and  Harmony 
somewhat  purified  and  in  a  condition  to  cooperate 
toward  the  true  end  of  Music.  The  hour  had 
struck  of  a  glorious  new  birth  for  Music,  but  above 
all  for  the  Choral  Song;  that  was  the  oldest  and 
had  waited  for  it  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It 
was  no  more  than  fair  1 


In  the  year  of  grace  1565  God  commanded  his 
servant  Aloysius  of  Prsenpste  to  quicken  this  dull 
form  of  the  Choral  Song  with  the  breath  of  genius; 
and  Aloysius  replied  :  "  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  ;" 
and  the  transformed  Church  Song  again  resounded 
like  the  chorus  of  the  angels ;  sublime  church  music 
appeared  in  a  holy  crown  of  I'ays.  The  pope,  the 
cardinals,  the  whole  people  threw  themselves 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  man.  Let  us 
too  bow  before  the  great  name  of  Palestrina, 
the  honor  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  glory  of 
Italy.  Hail  to  the  godlike  man,  whom  Greece 
would  have  exalted  among  her  gods,  had  he  been 
one  of  her  sons  !  He  came,  and  the  hod-carriers 
of  Harmony  made  way  for  the  master  builder ; 
through  his  voice  the  shapeless  materials,  collected 
with  so  much  pains  since  the  time  of  Ambrose 
and  Gregory,  were  united  in  a  temple  of  the 
most  imposing  majesty ;  Music,  but  now  almost 
dumb,  although  euphonious,  begins  to  speak,  and 
the  human  soul  responds.  She  speaks  of  God, 
as  if  first  of  all  to  thank  Him,  that  He  has  given 
her  a  language.  The  musical  sceptre,  hitherto 
borne  provisionally  by  the  Netherlanders,  passed 
from  this  moment  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  there  to  remain  for  two  centuries,  by 
the  most  legitimate  and  undisputed  claim. 

Palestrina  could  be  divided  into  several  great 
musicians.  In  the  first  place  you  find  in  him  the 
scholar  of  the  Flemish  school,  surpassing  all  his 
teachers  as  a  contrapuntist ;  then  the  madrigalist, 
who  strove  perhaps  primarily  to  express  the  words ; 
and  then  the  creator  of  the  style,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  was  formerly  called  Alia  Capella. 
We  have  to  speak  of  him  only  in  this  last  capacity ; 
in  a  relation,  therefore,  which  makes  him  a  unique 
man  in  his  way.  For  the  rest,  the  age  was  not 
yet  ripe,  either  for  the  fugue,  or  for  expressive 
melody.  For  us,  Palestrina  is  the  Choral  Song 
become  Harmony  according  to  the  true  character 
of  church  music,  as  we  find  it  in  the  hnproperia, 
and  still  more  in  the  Stabal  Mater,  which  is  sung 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Sixtine  Cliapcl  at  Rome. 
Since  through  him  we  come  upon  the  first  great 
revolution  in  Art,  the  origin  of  real  music,  and 
since  Palestrina  forms  the  bond,  by  which  the 
dead  works  of  calculation  are  united  to  the  works 
produced  by  feeling,  taste,  imagination,  we  must 
inquire  wherein  the  alia  capella  style  was  distin- 
guished from  what  went  before,  and  in  what  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  modern  music. 

In  its  outward  form  the  alia  capella  style  repro- 
duced the  united  counterpoint  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  which  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  scorned 
to  employ,  or  only  very  seldom  employed,  and 
which  with  a  certain  contemptuousness  they 
named  stylo  fnmiliare.  But  Palestrina  introduced 
into  it  a  more  closely  interwoven  and  correct 
harmony ;  he  mingled  with  it  a  light  dose  of 
canoni(>al  seasoning,  which  elevated  the  composi- 
tion, without  harming  the  words;  and  instead  of 
banishing  the  canto  fermo  into  the  middle  part, 
he  transferred  it  to  the  upper  part,  where  it  could 
unfold  itself  more  freely  and  more  enchain  the 
attention  of  the  ear.  That  was  restoring  the 
leading  melody  to  its  right  of  singing,  and  open- 
ing a  path,  in  which  no  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  Roman  Swan  had  before  travelled.  The 
distinction  between  him  and  the  modern  com- 
posers, who,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  Palestrina,  begin  with  the  melodists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lies  particularly  in  their 
choice  of  chords. 

That  there  may  be  some  unity  of  melodj'  and 
key  in  a  work,  which  is  an  almost  indispensable 
condition  of  all  modern  music,  the  harmony  must 
be  composed  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  Trichords, 
Seventh  and  Ninth  chords,  which  have  their  seat 
in  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  scale  chosen  by 
the  composer.  If  he  passes  over  into  another 
scale,  to  tarry  there  awhile,  another  family  of 
chords  follows  upon  the  first  and  for  the  time 
being  governs  the  modulation,  until  the  return  of 
the  original  key,  whose  absence  must  not  last  too 
long,  lest  the  ear  become  too  accustomed  to  a  foreign 
land,  so  that  it  will  hardly  recognize  itself  in  its 
own,  when  it  gets  back.  This  is  the  system  of 
modern  intonation,  the  true  and  perfect  system, 
which  gives  for  every  major  scale  15,  and  for 
every  minor  scale  12  principal  or  radical  chords;* 
which  chords,  multiplied  by  all  their  respective 
transpositions,  place  unlimited  means  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  composer,  whereby  he  can  vary  the 
harmony  within  the  limits  of  the  scale,  without 
the  necessity  of  striking  a  single  chord  that  is 
foreign  to  it.  The  whole  mass  of  these  au.xiliary 
and  related  chords,  which  have  only  a  dependent 
existence  and  a  relative  importance,  since  they 
do  not  subsist  on  their  own  account,  but  always 
end  in  the  perfect  chord  of  the  scale,  into  which 
they  resolve,  represents  the  revolving  movement 
of  a  system  around  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  it  forma 
the  harmonic  unity  and  homogeneousness  of  a 
piece. 

A  melody  may  express  anything  or  nothing 
by  itself,  unless  it  flows  from  the  feeling  of  the 
modal  relation,  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  since  there  are  in  every  melody  in- 
definite notes,  which  leave  the  ear  in  uncertainty 
about  their  origin,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  of 
several,  often  very  different,  interpretations,  the 
presence  of  the  chord  is  indispensable  to  the 
determining  of  their  sense  and  character.  Herein 
lies  the  whole  science  of  the  Harmonist.  Such  a 
wealth  of  means  of  expression  through  harmony 
was  still  infinitely  far  from  the  time  in  which 
Palestrina  lived — about  as  far  as  the  precision, 
the  boldness,  the  variety  and  grace  of  contours, 
which  shine  in  the  outlines  of  the  modern  music. 
Most  of  the  auxiliary  chords  were  unknown  to 
him.  He  knew  indeed  the  Dominant  Seventh 
chord  ;  he  has  in  fact  employed  it  without  pre- 
paration and  with  all  its  intervals;  but  this  kind 
of  harmony  appears  in  his  music  only  as  a  rare 

*  Accorflinp;  to  tlie  classificittion  of  Godfrey  Weber, 
which  seems  to  me  the  best  so  far. 


accident  or  a  thing  of  instinct.  His  customary 
and  systematic  progression  consists  in  a  series  of 
perfect  major  and  minor  chords,  mixed  with  a  few 
chords  of  the  Sixth,  between  which  there  exists  so 
slight  a  modal  affinity,  that  you  cannot  throuah 
them  recognize  the  key.  Barely  are  you  pointed  to 
the  scale  of  the  piece  by  now  and  then  a  half-tone 
lying  below  the  Tonic,  or  a  Seventh.  Neverthe- 
less Palestrina's  harmony  in  general  is  pure,  by 
means  of  the  great  correctness  in  the  movement 
of  the  voices.  Notes  will  show  all  this  much 
better  than  words  can  describe  it.  I  fancy,  a 
musician  of  the  present  day  should  be  able  to 
give  at  orce  a  harmonic,  but  quite  simple  and 
natural,  explanation  of  the  four  following  meas- 
ures of  Choral  Son". 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  nothing  can  be  more  am- 
biguous than  the  key  of  this  fragment.  Is  it  in 
C,  or  in  F,  or  in  G  major,  or  in  A  minor?  It 
may  be  either,  for  all  that  appears.  I  decide  for 
F,  and  quickly  fill  out  my  four  lines  thus : 
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That  is  very  simple,  very  natural.  Yes  indeed, 
you  will  reply,  so  much  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  the  pains  to  listen  to  it.  Insignificant  mel- 
ody, commonplace  harmony.  Well  then,  since 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  labor,  hear  Pales- 
trina ;  perhaps  you  will  be  more  pleased  with 
this: 
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How  does  that  sound  ? — Beautiful,  sublime, 
heavenly  !  That  music  is  not  of  this  earth ;  it 
comes  in  fact  from  heaven.  Yes,  Palestrina  is 
sublime  precisely  for  the  knowledge,  which  the 
musicians  of  his  time  had  not ;  as  the  Bible  is 
sublimely  above  all  that  depended  on  the  wealth 
of  languages  and  the  metaphysical  culture^of  the 
times  in  whi<'h  it  was  written.  Observe  well, 
that  with  a  more  melodious  and  expressive  canti- 
lena, a  harmony  like  this  of  Palestrina's  would 
be  impossible;  it  holds  only  in  the  Choral  Song, 
which  on  its  part  rejects  as  trivial  and  ordinary 
all  the  combinations  of --chords,  that  belong  to 
ornamental  melody.  Palestrina  makes  as  yet  no 
division  of  the  verbal  phrases ;  the  effect  of  his 
purely  harmonious  song  is  like  the  impressions  of 
an  ffiolian  harp.  His  solemn  trichords  fall  upon 
one  another  at  equal  intervals,  without  character- 
istic rhythm,  and  resound  like  the  voice  of  God, 
that  tri-une  God,  of  whom  the  harmonic  Trichord 
seems  to  be  one  of  'the  most  unfathomable  ma- 
terial emblems.  Here  are  none  or  almost  none 
of  those  connecting  chords,  whereby  might  be 
expressed  some  causality  and  mutual  dependence 
between  the  grand  revelations  of  the  absolute ; 
none  of  those  wanton  or  pathetic  dissonances, 
types  of  our  momentary  happiness,  our  transient 
or  excited  humor;  no  rhythm,  following  the  flight 
of  time,  measured  by  the  pulsations  of  a  mortal 
heart ;  in  a  word,  nothing  that  awakens  a  worldly 
thougl:it  and  speaks  the  language  of  fleshly  pas- 
sions. This  is  a  church  music,  than  which  no 
one  ever  composed  a  truer.  It  contains  abso- 
lutely no  admixture  of  profanity ;  it  wears  an 
eternal  beauty,  since  it  rests  upon  something  un- 
changeable, or  so  to  saj',  upon  the  elementary 
application  of  the  Accord;  it  is  antique,  and  that 
IS  one  of  its  most  precious  excellences,  since  its 
antiquity  knows  no  age,  which  enhances  every- 
thing and  contributes  so  powerfully  to  the  rever- 
ence one  cherishes  for  sacred  things.  And  in 
fact  time  has  made  Palestrina  young.  Ills  mod- 
ulation, so  original  and  striking  to-day,  must  have 
been  much  less  so,  or  not  at  all  so  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  they  generally  modulated  in  this  way. 
To  grow  young  through  years-— is  not  that  an  alto- 
gether extraordinary  fate,  especially  for  a  musician! 
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Thus  was  realized  tlie  oldest  and  most  sublime 
of  all  the  expressions  of  music,  the  religious  or 
Christian  Chureh  expression.  It  was  no  more 
than  right,  that  an  Art  born  upon  the  altars  of 
Christianity,  whose  long  and  refractory  childhood 
the  Church  alone,  like  a  tender  mother,  had  pro- 
tected, should  lay  the  firstlings  of  its  majority 
upon  those  same  altars.  Music  in  this  was  doing 
no  more  than  her  sister  Arts,  Painting  and 
Architecture,  also  revived  through  the  church, 
and  that  entirely  in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  ad 
majorem  gloriam.  Dei. 

We  have  yet  to  remark  in  passing,  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  epoch  of  the  brief 
glory  of  a  nation,  which  to-day  has  acquired 
other  titles  to  consideration,  and  easily  consoles 
itself  for  the  inability  to  produce  great  artists,  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  pay  those  from  abroad  better 
than  any  other  nation.  If  Palestrina  had  rivals 
in  his  time,  we  must  seek  them  in  England.  There 
shone  the  admirable  Tallis,  and  his  yet  more 
admirable  scholar,  William  Bird.  He  was 
organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  could  not  there- 
fore as  a  Protestant,  under  the  influence  of  the 
reformed  cultus,  soar  to  the  majestic  simplicity 
and  the  lofty  ecclesiastical  expression  of  the 
Roman  master;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  contra- 
puntist he  was  perhaps  superior  to  Palestrina.  In 
his  fugued  song  lies  more  character,  melody  and 
sonority  than  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
that  of  any  composer  of  his  time;  for  which 
reason  his  harmony  at  times  comes  nearer  to  the 
modern  harmony.  The  work  of  his,  which  Bur- 
ney  mentions,  would  be  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  an  organist  of  our  time,  supposing  there  were 
one  now  with  ability  to  write  in  forty  parts. 
Only  forty  parts,  no  more  ! 

Soon  after  Tallis  and  Bird,  the  English  music, 
which  had  kept  even  pace  with  the  Italiim,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Vandal  fury  of  the  Puritans. 
These  must  have  pulled  it  all  up  by  the  very 
roots,  for  there  has  been  no  growth  since.  Only 
PuRCELL  escaped  the  general  devastation. 
England,  which  for  fifty  years  had  only  sighed 
and  sung  psalms,  held  this  man  at  first  for  a  God ; 
but  Purcell  glimmered  only  for  a  moment,  like 
a  rainbow  after  a  storm,  to  be  obscured  by  the 
beams  of  Handel,  that  great  light,  that  ascended 
over  Albion  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Mendelssohn. 

[From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lasipadius.] 
(Concluded  from  last  Number.) 

None,  who  have  followed  Mendelssohn  in  his 
various  fields  of  exertion,  can  wonder  that,  on  his 
return  to  Leipsic,  he  felt  in  need  of  repose  and 
relaxation.  Once  more,  however,  he  shared  the 
direction  of  the  Gewandhaus  meetings  with  Gade, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  B  flat  and  F  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  to  perfection.  He  con- 
ducted the  former,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  having  previously  introduced  to  the 
public  a  new  symphony  by  Robert  Schumann. 
The  season  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  Mendels- 
sohn's having  discarded  novelty,  and  adhering 
generally  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Mme. 
Dulcken  and  Clara  Schumann  played  two  of 
Mendelssohn's  concertos,  and  once  we  heard  his 
overture,  the  Meeresstille  und  GlUcJcliche  Fahrt; 
but,  even  in  the  series  of  his  Historical  Concerts, 
which  professed  to  give  specimens  of  the  earliest 
and  latest,  Mendelssohn  was  not  once  represented, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  subscribers. 
He  wa"  now  forbidden  by  his  physician  to  play  in 
public ;  his  nervousness  increased,  and  he  com- 


plained of  violent  headaches.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals,  and  conduct  the  oratorio,  of  Sf. 
Paid,  which  was  performed,  for  the  last  time  under 
his  direction,  in  the  Paulinerkirche,  on  Good 
Friday,  1847.  He  explained  his  comparative 
retirement  from  public  life  by  the  best  of  excuses. 
"  He  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  use  the  remainder  of 
his  time  in  composing.  He  should  work  till  forty 
years  old,  and  then  rest."  Always  true  to  his 
engagements,  he  once  more  appeared  in  England, 
conformable  with  his  promise  to  the  Exeter  Hal! 
Society,  which  seemed  determined,  if  possible,  to 
rival  the  great  performance  at  Birmingham  we 
have  alluded  to  in  a  former  number.  At  the  end 
of  April,  Elijah  was  conducted  by  the  great  com- 
poser, in  London,  three  times,  and  once  at  Bir- 
mingham. On  the  11th  of  May,  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  the  music  to  A  l/idsimimer 
Night's  Dream  was  reproduced,  and  Mendelssohn 
played  the  G  major  concerto  of  Beethoven,  with 
extempore  cadenzas  as  usual. 

Mendelssohn  was  glad  to  return  to  Frankfort, 
and  find  himself  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his 
fiimily,  now  in  great  affliction  at  the  sudden  death 
of  Mme.  Hensel,  the  Fanny  Mendelssohn  of 
former  days.  Mendelssohn  had  doted  on  this 
sister,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  the  news  was 
brought  him,  ho  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of  anguish. 
Her  death  was  almost  instantaneous.  She  was 
listening  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  choruses  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Faust — a  subject  which  she 
had  selected  for  her  own  musical  compositions — 
when  she  was  attacked  on  a  sudden  by  some  in- 
ternal disorder,  ami  sank  lifeless  on  her  seat. 
Her  brother  was  fearfully  prostrated  by  this  loss. 
He  had  loved  her  in  no  ordinary  manner.  They 
had  composed  together  as  children,  and  in  riper 
years  also;  nor  is  it  ascertained,  in  the  early 
written  songs,  which  were  written  by  the  sister, 
and  which  by  the  brother — for  so  constantly  had 
they  mutually  communicated  their  ideas  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  that  each  availed  herself  or  himself 
of  wliHt  they  considered  common  property.  It  is 
certain  that,  after  this  sad  event,  Mendelssohn's' 
physical  powers  rapidly  declined,  and  fits  of  de- 
spondency were  succeeded  by  violent  pains  in  the 
head,  caused,  as  his  physician  stated,  by  the 
bursting  of  a  small  blood-vessel.  Pressure  of 
blood  on  the  brain  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  all 
that  he  complained  of  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
this  hastened  his  early  end — attributed  by  some 
(surely,  too  fancifully)  to  his  grief  for  the  death 
of  Fanny  Hensel.  I  doubt  not  of  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  that  brother's  affliction ;  but  I  am 
sure  its  "  moderation  was  known  unto  all  men," 
and  that  it  was  softened  by  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  much  that  was  near  and  dear  unto  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  remembrance  of  a  vocation  so 
noble  and  beneficial  to  others,  that  it  would  rouse 
him  at  once  from  any  selfish  indulgence  of  pro- 
tracted sorrow.  His  ceaseless  activity  acted  pre- 
maturely on  a  finely  organized  system ;  and,  in 
his  latter  days,  so  susceptible  was  he  of  the  power 
of  music,  that  he  could  seldom  listen  without  weep- 
ing. "  Let  me  stiU  work  on,"  were  his  constant 
words  to  his  wife,  when  she  begged  him  to  rest — 
"  the  time  of  my  rest  will  soon  come."  Nor  was 
he  free  from  this  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end,  when  addressing  his  friends  thus — "  I  must 
use  the  present  time  which  is  allotted  me  :  I  can- 
not tell  how  long  it  will  last." 

Matters  grew  more  distressing,  and  though,  for 
a  time,  he  looked  for  the  remedy  of  his  pain  in 
redoubled  exertion,  the  effort  seems  to  have  been 
a  fruitless  one,  as  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend — 
"  I  can  now  only  work  mechanically."  He  passed 
some  time  at  Baden-Baden,  and  then  moved  on 
to  Switzerland,  where  Nature,  in  all  her  grandeur, 
seems  to  have  called  forth  awhile  the  original 
vigor  and  energy  of  his  genius.  He  at  first  in- 
tended to  go  to  Vevay  and  Geneva,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  political  disturbances  in  those  parts,  he 
sought  a  more  retired  corner  of  Switzerland,  and 
settled,  with  his  family,  finally  at  Interlaken,  the 
lovely  spot  which  lies  between  the  peaceful  lakes 
of  Thun  and  Brienze.  Here  he  worked  unin- 
terruptedly all  the  day  long,  though  occasionally 
he  passed  whole  days  in  wandering  over  the 
mountains.     Two  great  works  were  engrossing  his 


chief  thoughts  in  composition — an  oratorio,  Chris- 
tun,  and  an  opera,  Lorely,  for  which  Emanuel 
Geibel  had  written  the  libretto.  The  scheme  of 
the  oratorio  was  on  the  grandest  scale.  It  was  to 
contain  three  parts,  our  Lord's  life  on  Earth,  His 
death  and  burial,  and  ascension  to  Heaven.  Iso- 
lated pieces  of  this  work  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished, and  Lorely  is  represented  by  a  solitary 
fragment  in  the  shape  of  a  finale  and  one  act  of 
the  opera.  After  writing,  besides  these  pieces, 
two  stringed  quartets  in  F  minor  and  D  minor, 
motets,  and  songs,  he  returned  to  Leipsic,  on  the 
15th  of  September.  A  friend  assured  me  that  he 
was  then  in  tolerable  spirits,  though  he  complained 
of  the  Ofipressive  atmosphere  of  Leipsic. 

We  find  Mendelssohn  next  at  Berlin,  where 
he  remained  eight  days  with  his  brother  and  sister. 
Tlie  pla<'e  and  time  were  full  of  painful  associa- 
tions, but  his  spirits  did  not  fail  him  entirely,  for 
he  often  alluded  with  pleasure  to  the  proposed 
performance  of  Elijah  at  Vienna  and  also  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  hoped  to  conduct  the  rehearsals. 
He  consented,  too,  to  hear  one  of  the  great  vocal- 
ists of  the  ago  sing  through  the  chief  soprano 
part  in  the  oratorio;  and,  on  the  9th  of  O.tober, 
he  presented  his  friend  with  a  new  number  of 
songs,  among  them  the  Vergangen  ist  der  lichte 
Tag,  of  Eichendorf,  his  last  composition.  In  this 
piece,  he  is  said  to  have  constantly  thought  of  his 
deceased  sister;  and,  on  his  friend  singing  at  his 
request  the  song  we  speak  of,  he  turned  pale,  and 
was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  which  deprived  him 
of  consciousness.  He  was  taken  home  and  put 
to  bed  directly.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  had 
partially  recovere<l  from  his  attack,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently well  to  walk  with  his  wife.  But  the  same 
fit  seized  him  again  shortly  after  this  time,  and 
with  increased  violence.  He  lay  as  before,  mo- 
tionless and  bereft  of  consciousness,  and,  on  com- 
ing to  himself,  complained  to  his  physician  of  the 
violent  pains  in  his  head.  Hope  was  not  entirely 
given  up,  thougli  the  extreme  danger  was  unde- 
niable. In  his  few  conscious  moments  and  relief 
from  wandering,  he  answered  several  questions, 
and  appeared  to  recognize  the  faces  of  those 
standing  by  his  bedside.  None  can  ever  forget 
the  grief  and  consternation  expressed  in  every 
face  that  met  one  in  tlie  public  thoroughfares. 
Each  in<iuired  anxiously  as  for  a  dear  friend,  and 
many  and  earnest  were  the  prayers  offered  to 
God  for  his  recovery  ;  but  God  in  his  wisdom  had 
decreed  otherwise. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  a  fatal  attack  so 
utterly  deprived  Mendelssohn  of  consciousness, 
that  he  never  again  recovered  it,  and.  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  that  month 
he  breatheci  his  last,  peacefully,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  pain  or  physical  suffering.  Shortly 
after  death,  his  fine  features  recovered  their  usual 
serenity  of  expression,  and,  for  the  first  few 
hours  after  the  spirit  had  quitted  its  tenement, 
his  nearest  friends  could  scarce  be  persuaded  that 
the  sleep  was^  one  from  which  he  could  not  awake 
— so  often  love  and  hope  are  self-deceivers. 
Bendemann  and  Hiibner  painted  pictures  of  him, 
and  Knaur,  the  sculptor,  took  a  cast  of  the  face. 
Grief  for  the  loss  of  the  great  man  seemed  incon- 
solable. It  fell  on  all  bke  a  public  calamity,  and 
hundreds  of  mourners  pressed  onwards  to  the 
house,  to  take  a  last  look  at  that  beloved  counte- 
nance which  had  beamed  and  smiled  on  them  so 
often.  He  lay  peacefully  in  his  narrow  bed, 
decked  around  with  palm  branches  and  laurel 
crowns,  the  pious  offerings  of  affection  and  em- 
blems of  his  earthly  glory. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Todlenfeier  took  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul.  The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  laurels 
waved  over  the  coffin.  Schumann,  David,  Gade, 
Hauptmann,  Rielz,  and  Moscheles,  were  pall- 
bearers. A  procession  walked  before  the  coffin, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  Mendelssohn's  nearest  rela- 
tions, the  clergy,  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, cit}',  and  university,  several  officers  in 
nnifbrra,  and  a  long  train  of  those  who  loved  and 
honored  the  great  man's  memory.  With  slow 
and  solemn  step  the  cortege  reached  the  church. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  black  catafalque,  lit 
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with  tapers,  anil  the  Fons  in   E  minor  from  the 

fifth  iiumbiT  of  tho  Lir-der  oJine  Wnrte,  Pit  by 
Mosclicli's  for  wind  instruments,  immediatel}'  be- 
pan.  The  orjranist  then  prehiriefl  on  that  passage 
in  the  Aniigime,  where  Creon  brinjrs  in  the  dead 
body  of  Ills  son  Haamon.  After  this,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Conservatory  plaeed  a  laurel 
crown  at  the  foot  of  the  cofRn.  the  si;;nal  for  a 
chorus  in  whicli  all  joined,  Erkevne  mi'ch,  mein 
Hater.  Then  followed  the  choride  from  St.  Paul' 
"  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  S[iirit."  A  short 
but  impressive  addi-ess,  ended  by  a  prayer,  was 
delivered  by  the  officiatinj;  priest,  Mr.  Howard, 
when  the  choir  gave  the  chorus  after  the  burial  of 
St.  Stephen,  "  See,  we  count  them  happy  which 
have  endured."  The  ble.ssinn;  was  then  friven, 
and  the  final  chorus  from  Bach's  Powions  Mu^ik 
ended  this  iinposina ceremony.  When  thecrowds 
had  left  the  church,  a  solitary  fij;ure,  clad  in  deep 
monrnin<i,  was  seen  to,  enter,  and  kneel  by  the 
coffin  in  silent  devotion.  It  was  she,  the  lovin<; 
partner  of  JMendelssohn's  joys  and  sorrows,  who 
came  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  earthly  afiection. 
The  precious  remains  were  removed  by  niaht  to 
Berlin.  When  the  train  ai  rived,  during  midniiiht, 
at  Ciithen,  a  number  of  musicians  received  it 
with  a  chorale,  and  at  Dessau,  an  hour  afterwards, 
Frederick  Schneider,  the  venerable  Nestor  of 
musicians,  appeared  uncovered  on  the  platform 
of  the  station,  and  a  body  of  sinjrers  ready  with  a 
dirge  composed  by  the  old  man  for  the  occasion. 
At  last,  the  coffin  was  brought  to  Berlin,  and  met 
by  the  cathedral  choir  with  the  chorale,  Jesus, 
meine  Zvi-eivicht.  The  same  sad  strain  was  re- 
peated as  the  funeral  train  moved  on  to  the 
churchyard,  where  a  solemn  ovation  was  made  by 
Berduscheck,  preceding  the  hymn,  Wie  sie  ■<:o 
sanft  riihn,  and  a  composition  by  Grell,  "  Chri,st 
is  the  Resurrection."  The  coffin  was  then  lowered 
into  the  femily  vault,  where  Mendelssohn  sleeps 
peacefully  by  his  sister's  side. 

Seldom  have  e.xpressions  of  public  sorrow 
been  so  marke<i  at  the  death  of  any  artist  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  and  I  can  only  compare 
the  general  feeling  with  that  on  the  death  of 
Raphael,  as  related  by  Vasari.  In  England,  as 
well  as  Germany,  there  were  demonstrations  in 
honor  of  Mendelssohn's  memory.  Taubert,  the 
capellmeistcr  at  Berlin,  arranged  a  programme 
with  a  view  to  remind  the  Berlinese  of  what  Ger- 
many had  lost.  After  the  funeral  march  from  the 
Eroica,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  a  Kyrie, 
the  symphony  in  A  minor,  the  overtures  to  the 
"  Hebrides,"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
a  psalm  a  cnpi-Ua,  and  the  song,  E.f  i.tt  beslimml 
in  GotlfS  Rnlh,  were  given,  the  last  five  pieces 
being  the  works  of  iMendelssohn. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  "  Elijah  "  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  All  the  solo  singers 
and  members  of  the  chorus  were  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  the  desk  where  Mendelssohn  was 
to  have  conducted  his  own  oratorio  was  hung 
with  black  crape.  On  it  were  placed  a  copy  of 
the  score  and  a  single  chaplet  of  laurels,  while 
Schmidt  directed  the  performance  from  another 
desk  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  the  same  oratorio  was  given  at  E.xe- 
ter  Hall,  in  London,  in  piam  memnriam  of  the 
musiiian,  who,  "though  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
The  Dead  March  in  "Saul"  preceded  the  per- 
formance of  "Elijah,"  and  several  present  ap- 
peared in  mourning.  The  society,  I  hear,  in- 
tends to  erect  a  statue  to  Mendelssohn,  and  the 
Queen  of  Englanil  and  Prince  Albert  have  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  fund  necessary  to  its 
completion.*  Great  respect  for  his  memory  was, 
of  course,  shown  at  Leipsic.  The  concert,  which 
had  I  ecu  postpone<l  in  consequence  of  Mendel- 
sohn's death,  look  place  on  Thursday,  11  th  of 
November.  The  [irogramme  was  headed  with 
these  words,  "  Zum  Geildchlniss  des  entscldafenen 
MeiideU.inkn  Bartholdi/."  The  first  part  com- 
prised the  hymn  of  Luther,  Verleih  uns  Frieden 
gnadiijlich,  the  overture  to  Mdanna,  Eichendoifs 

Verf/um/en  isl  iler  Uchle  Tacj,  motet,  "  Lord,  now 
leclest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  the 
overture  to  "  St.  Paul,"  and  Beethoven's  Eroica. 

The  song  of  Eichendorf  was  given  by  the  artist 
before   alluded   to   as   the   fervent  admirer  and 

*  Good,  confiding  biographer!— Ed.  ionrf.  Mus.  World. 
vbTT'  ■  


friend  of  the  great  musician.  She  sang  with 
wonderful  self-possession  and  the  deepest  feeling. 
In  the  quartet  of  the  nmtet,  Schleinitz,  who  had 
not  for  years  appeared  in  public,  took  a  part, 
assisted  by  Pogner  and  Graban  Biinau.  The 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  as  crowds  of 
mourners  listened  and  adored,  no  hand  was  up- 
lifted to  applauil,  nor  voice  to  interrupt  the  si- 
lence so  eloquent  in  itself,  after  the  last  notes 
of  music  only  vibrated  in  the  ears  of  memory. 
Cologne,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfoi't,  Mainz, 
Breslau,  Alienburg,  and  many  other  plices,  were 
forward  in  testifying  their  respect,  and  kings  and 
()ueens  were  not  slow  in  offering  their  tribute  of 
esteem  for  departed  genius.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  sent  let- 
ters of  sym|)athy  to  Mendelssohn's  afflicted  widow  ; 
that  of  the  king  of  Sa.xony  was  in  his  own  hand- 
wriling.  No  royal  authority  interposed  to  forbid 
a  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  artist's  memory, 
if  we  except  that  of  the  present  KurlUrst  von 
Hessen.  Let  his  capellmeister,  the  worthy  Spohr 
of  Cassel,  console  himself  with  tne  reflection  that 
the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  brother 
artist  will  live  as  long  as  hearts  are  found  sus- 
ceptible of  all  that  is  beautiful,  elevating,  and 
good. 


Jenny  Lind  GoMsclimidt. 
The  Tribune  has  been  favored  with  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Vienna: 

"  A  few  days  since  I  called  at  the  Hotel  zum 
Romischen  Kuixer  to  pay  my  respects  to  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt.  She  has  a  decided  penchant 
for  America  and  Americans;  and,  moreover,  as 
I  happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
her  Boston  friends,  I  was  made  doubly  welcome. 
I  hear  from  a  Viennese  lady  that  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt says  our  country  is  the  best  in  the  world 
to  live  in,  and  she  is  right.  She  informed  me  of 
her  expectation  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
United  States,  mainly  on  account  of  her  child,  a 
bright  little  boy.  She  has  been  giving  concerts 
in  Vienna  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way,  .".nd 
though  they  have  all  been  well  attended  by  the 
nobility  and  rich  burghers,  the  -best  tickets  were 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  three  florins,  ($1  50.)  I 
believe  that  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  pleasure  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe. 
At  the  late  ball  given  to  the  Imperial  pair  by  the 
citizens  of  Vienna,  9,000  titkets  were  given  out 
gratis.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
large  shipping  houses  in  New  York  was  in  the 
city  at  the  time,  and  having  failed  to  secure  a 
free  ticket,  procured  one  from  another  source  by 
paying  150  silver  florins— more,  I  presume,  than 
lias  been  paid  for  a  simple  ball-ticket  since  the 
gay  times  of  the  Vienna  Congress. 

Madame  Goldschmidt  is  a  sincere  admirer  of 
American  institutions,  and,  from  her  short  resi- 
dence among  us,  it  is  astonishing  how  well  she 
has  studied  and  understands  their  spirit.  She 
says  she  e.xpects  great  things  of  the  Americans. 
Her  remarks  about  our  country  and  its  prospects 
were  so  replete  with  practical  sense,  that  in  our 
conversation  of  half  an  hour  I  learned  to  appre- 
ciate our  institutions  more  than  ever,  and  could 
not  help  contrasting  her  sensible  views  with  the 
long  diatribes  and  transcendental  theories  in  re- 
ference to  the  future  of  America  which  every 
German  sees  fit  to  impose  upon  a  citizen  of  the 
Great  Republic  residing  in  the  fatherland.  Where 
there  is  so  little  virtue,  so  little  regard  for  the 
marriage  relation,  so  little  real  piety  and  so  much 
oppression,  tyranny  and  ignorance  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, anil  especially  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  it 
was  delightful  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  such  a 
woman  as  Madame  Goldschmidt  the  unqualified 
praise  of  a  land,  at  the  virtue  and  gallantry 
of  whose  people  European  skeptics  affect  to 
sneer,  and  whose  prosperity  European  politicians 
are  apt  to  regard  as  the  bright  mist  over  a  break- 
ing wave.  She  spoke  of  a  Boston  Sabbath  as  a 
delightful  luxury.  Here  the  Sabbath  is  made  a 
gala-day  by  all  classe-.  Public  persons  must 
keep  open  rooms  as  on  other  days  of  the  week, 
and  the  people  go  from  the  church  to  the  theatre 
as  if  both  were  dedicated  to  the  Most  High.     The 


delightful   quiet  of  a  New  England    Sabbath  is 
not  to  be  enjoyed  in  Germany. 

The  Jenny  Lind  of  former  days  has  become 
the  dignified  Aiadame  Goldschmidt  of  the  pres- 
ent. She  appears  somewhat  older,  but  retains 
the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  manners  wbich 
have  characterized  her  above  all  other  artists.  I 
came  away  thinking  of  the  lines  of  Wordsworth, 
and  far  better  pleased  with  my  visit  than  if  1  had 
lieen  honored  with  a  recejilion  in  the  Imperial 
Palace  of  the  Hapstiurgs.  It  is  rarely  that  one 
finds  a  combination  of  so  many  noble  qualities, 
aside  from  the  suiiremacy  of  her  art.  There  is 
sometliing  wonderful  in  her  career,  commencing 
as  it  did  in  obscurity  and  want,  and  rising  to  its 
zenith  with  such  unparalleled  brilliancy.  To  a 
Viennese,  who  asked  her  not  long  since  how  she 
had  lived  in  Paris,  she  replied,  '  Je  m'ai  nouris- 
.te'e  de  mes  larmes.'  "  J-  O.  N. 
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Paris. 

Grasd  Oper.4. — lime.  Tedesco  lias  ninde  her  rc- 
iippearance  as  Fides  in  the  Prophele ;  II.  Rooer  being 
the  Jean  of  L\vden.  Halevy's  La  Rdne  dc  Chypre  has 
been  revived,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  composer, — 
Tedesco,  Roger,  Massol,  &c.,  sustaining  the  principal 
parts.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-CoburgrGotha's  opera,  Santa 
Chiara,  is  soon  to  be  produced,  with  Mile.  Cruvelli  and 
M.  Gueymard.  Cruvelli  was  to  return  to  Paris  after  her 
London  engagement  and  make  her  reniree  as  Valentine 
in  tlie  Ihyuemits  on  Friday,  Juno  2. 

Opera  Comique.— Mile.  Rey,  after  a  successful  Mul 
in  La  Dame  Blnmlie,  has  appeared  as  the  Filk  clu  Regi- 
ment. A  new  tliree-act  opera,  La  Fiancee  du  DiaMt,  by 
Scribe  and  Victor  JlassiS,  is  announced.  L'  Etuik  du 
Nord  cont  nues  still  to  run. 

Theatre  Italie.s.— Sig.  Coppola's  Nina  pnza  per 
Amore,  an  opera  composed  in  lt38,  lias  met  with  some 
success,  due  principally  to  the  acting  and  singing  of 
Alboni. 

Theatre  Lybique.— M  Reyer's  new  opera,  Slnllre 
Wulfram,  has  been  long  in  rehearsal.  The  Jliiiister  of 
the  hiterior  has  prolonged  JI.  Jules  S^veste's  privilege, 
as  manager,  for  ten  years. 

Two  patrons  of  the  arts,  the  Duke  Edgard  de  Feltre, 
and  his  brother,  the  Cmiiit  Alphoiise  de  Feltre,  died  a 
short  time  since,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  them. 
The  younger  of  the  two.  Count  Al|ihnnse  de  Feltre,  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  which  he  cultivated  with 
great  assidiiity.  He  had  lessons  of  Reicha,  and  of  Boiel- 
dieu,  who  frequently  assisted  him  witli  his  advice  and 
encouraged  h'ln  by'his  approval.  The  Count  first  com- 
posed some  light  pieces,  which  have  been  much  praised 
bv  11.  Fi5iis.  He  sulisequeiitlv  produced,  with  .M,  Scribe, 
a  comic  opera,  its  FUs  du  Prince,  which  was  successful ; 
and  afterwards  cumposed  the  Incemtio  di  Babylonia.  He 
was  just  completing  a  three-act  opera,  when  he  died. 
The  Duke,  who  did  not  lung  survive  him,  has  bequeathed 
his  celebrated  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  town  of  Nantes, 
and  the  municipal  authorities  propose  inaugurating  the 
public  opening  with  a  grand  musical  festival,  in  which 
some  of  the  works  of  the  Count  de  Feltre  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  principal  artists  of  the  capital.  M.  ."^uber 
has  wriiten  to  the  Count's  executors,  asking  them  to  let 
him  have  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  Count's  productions 
for  the  library  of  the  Cou'servatory  of  jMusic. 

The  concert,  which  was  to  have  been  given  some  time 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Do  Balzac  imd  Fr^d^ric  Souli(5.  was  stopped,  in 
consequence  of  an  injunction  obtained  by  De  Balzac's 
widow,  who  said  she  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a  monu- 
ment to  her  deceased  husband  from  her  own  pocket. 
The  case  has  been  brought  to  trial,  and  decided  against 
the  haughty  widow,  and  the  concert  will  take  place 
shortly.  Among  other  things,  M.  Beyer's  Sclam  will  be 
performed. 

A  JIusicAL  Picture. — M.  de  Nieuwerkerke's  soirees 
mvsicalts  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  but  it  appears 
they  are  destined  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  pencil  as  well 
as  the  pen.  The  following  statement  has  appeared  in 
the  Paris  papers:  "A  report  has  been  going  about  that 
m.  Biard,  whose  name  is  so  popular,  was  employed  on  a 
very  curious  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  Une 
Soiree  ihez  M.  Le  Comple  Nieuwerkerke,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Louvre,  where  the  Count's  Friday  recep- 
tions are  held.  The  plan  was  an  excellent  one  for 
bringing  together  on  a  c:invass  of  rather  large  dimensions 
— about  seven  feet  long,  by  three-and-a-half  high — a 
number  of  existing  celebritle's.    The  arrangement  of  the 
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personngep,  belonging  to  various  classes  of  society,  offers 
a  (iiithful  representation  of  a  friendly  party. '  M.  de 
iS!ienwerkerke  himself,  stationed  near  the  door,  is  receiv- 
ing his  guests;  near  him,  several  groups  are  already 
formed.  The  venerable  ^I.  Isabey,  Sen,,  is  chatting  witi 
M.  I'rosper  Meriniee  and  President  Baroche;  M.  Horace 
Vernet  is  presentnig  Lieutenant  Gdrard,  the  celebrated 
lion-kiiler,  to  Baron  Desnoyers;  M.  deMoniyis  listening 
to  M.  Auher,  while,  further  on,  M.M.  Ingres,  Flandrin, 
and  Meyerbeer  are  engaged  in  a  discussion,  to  which 
Marshal  Magnan  is  leiidmg  an  attentive  ear.  M.  Fould 
is  addressing  himself,  witii  his  accustomed  urbanity,  to 
several  artists  standing  around  him,  and  M.  Fortoul  is 
holding  a  dissertation  with  certain  well-kuown  archffiolo- 
gists.     Scattered  about  the  apartment  are  remarkable 

Enrtraits  of  MM.  Eng(^ne  Giraud,  Henriqnel  Dnpont, 
[al^vy,  Fr&li$ric  de  Mercey,  Camille  Dnuoet,  and  one 
or  two  ambassadors,  wdio  are  always  delighted  to  attend 
the  Friday  receptions  in  the  Louvre.  Among  them  is 
Veli  Paciia.  'I'iiere  are,  also,  two  snmenirs;  those  of 
Pradier  and  Visconti.  The  middle  of  the  apartment  i.s 
occup'ed  by  a  magnificent  table,  beyond  which  is  a  piano, 
with  the  instruments  for  a  quartet,  about  to  be  played. 
In  this  part  of  the  picture  are  MM.  Roger,  Ponchard,'and 
several  other  artists,  whose  talents  augment  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  weekly  meetings.  M.  Biard  has  treated  in 
the  cleverest  manner  all  the  accessories  which  adorn  the 
apartment — the  rich  hangmgs  on  the  walls,  the  splendid 
chandelier,  the  carpet,  fauteuils,  etc.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  picture  is  ver3'  happy,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  curious  .ind  interest- 
ing works  in  the  exhibition  of  1865." 

Hector  Berlioz  lias  returned  from  his  tour  in  Germany. 

Schulhoff,  the  pianist,  has  given  his  last  concert  in 

the  Salle  Herz.  A  new  Sonata,  of  his  own,  was  favora- 
bly received. 

Prague.— A  new  opera,  entitled  Die  Bilderstilrmer, 
by  Herr  KittI,  the  director  of  the  Couservatorium,  has 
been  brought  out  with  great  success.  The  good  people 
of  Prague  are  in  eostaoies  about  their  townsman's 
music. 

Madkid. — A  gi-and  concert  was  given  in  the  Conser- 
vatory (it  Queen  .Maria  Christina,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  ministers,  and  the  first  nobility,  and 
did  not  enti  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  M.  Al- 
magro  conducted.  Among  the  things  performed  were  a 
psalm  by  Marcello,  sung  by  110  pupils  of  the  institution, 
the  infrodnction  and  chorus  of  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  a 
cavatina  from  Mercadante's  Brnvo,  the  andante  and 
minuet  from  Beethoven's  Septuor,  the  chorus  and  march 
friim  Handel's ''.Judas  Maccabeus,"  Beethoven's  Christus 
am  OfVjrrge,  Dr.  Spohr's  overture  to  Jtssondn,  a  chorus 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — Sig. 
Camillo  Sivori.  the  celebrated  violinist,  has  given  a  con- 
cert, which  was  most  fullv  attended. 
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The  Musical  Congress  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace is  probably  in  full  blast  while  we  are  6nishing 
our  this  week's  paper.  Our  reporter  went  on 
with  the  Boston  delegation,  and  we  shall  next 
week  chronicle  the  great  aff'air  in  full. 


Biography  of  Mendelssohn.  The  con- 
cluding passages  of  this  pure  and  lofty  artist  life, 
which  we  copy  to-day,  will  be  found  singularly 
interesting  and  touching.  Especially  the  account 
of  the  beautiful  relation  between  the  composer 
and  his  sister,  whose  death  was  the  precursor  of 
his  own.' 

Yet  we  presume  we  must  congratulate  our 
readers  on  the  conclusion  of  an  article,  which  has 
proved  so  much  longer  than  we  anticipated  when 
we  began  to  copy.  It  certainly  is  full  of  inter- 
esting details,  and  will  be  valuable  for  reference 
to  all  who  like  to  know  historically  about  great 
composers  and  their  works.  Almost  every  com- 
position of  Mendelssohn  may  here  be  traced  to 
its  origin,  with  some  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  its  first  outshining  and  ascension  to  a 
place  among  the  cherished  constellations  and 
fixed  stars  of  our  musical  firmament.  Yet  the 
work  runs  more  into  detail  than  we  could  have 
wished.    It    might    advantageously    have    been 


abridged  even  more  than  the  English  translator 
(for  the  London  Musical  World,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  it)  has  done.  Moreover  said 
translation,  as  we  found  when  we  came  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  German  original,  is  not  free  from 
gratuitous  interpolations  of  the  peculiar  English 
enthusiasm  and  self-glorification  with  regard  to 
Mendelssohn,  and  from  such  affectations  as  call- 
ing him  continually  "  Felix."  These  in  some 
cases  we  have  pruned  away,  but  have  not  found 
it  always  practicable.  Our  "Diarist"  was  right 
in  his  "  guess  "  about  it.  The  author,  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Lampadius,  appears  to  be  a  German 
Lutheran  Prediger,  of  rather  a  sentimental  and 
Boswell-ian  disposition ;  whose  work,  in  spite  of 
a  certain  amiable  vanity,  is  evidently  a  labor  of 
love,  and  on  the  whole  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mendelssohn,  and  by  far  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  record  yet  existing  of  his  life 
and  works. 

Our  readers,  who  may  have  been  weary  with 
the  repeated  sight  of  "  To  be  continued,"  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  possess  it  all  in  their  bound 
volunes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


New  Music. 

(From  Mejer  &  Tretbar,  Buff.ilo,  N.  Y.) 

H.    A.   WoLLr.NiiAUPT.     Op.  22.     Cinq  Morceaux 

caracliristiqucs,  cti  forme  d' Etudes,  for  the  piano. 

pp.  19. 
Op.  23.     Deux  Polkas  de  Salon.     1.  L'Hirondelle, 

pp.  9.     2.   La  Gazelle,  pp.  9. 
Op.  24.      Galop  di  Bravura,  pp.  11. 
Op,  2.3.     Le  Ruisseau.     Valse  Elude,  pp.  7. 

These  are  among  the  most  clever  and  musician- 
like productions  of  the  modern  school  of  light 
piano  music,  which  have  appeared  in  this  country 
to  say  the  least.  Each  little  piece  is  marked  by 
musical  and  poetic  feeling,  by  graceful,  flowing, 
easy  style,  and  by  a  natural,  unforced  development 
of  its  owii  proper  motive.  They  are  not  without 
originality.  We  do  not  compare  them  with  the 
lighter  moreeau.x  in  the  same  forms  by  such  master 
tone-poets  as  Chopin,  iVIendelssohn,  &c.  But  com- 
pared with  the  great  multitude  of  showy  novelties 
in  vogue,  they  stand  apart  by  a  decidely  artistic 
character  and  manner.  We  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  fweetudes,  or  characteristic  morceaux, 
which  evince  a  truly  classical  culture,  and  which 
with  much  propriety  are  dedicated  to  our  worthy 
fiiend,  the  president  of  the  New  Vork  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Mr.  H.  Timm.  No.  3  of  these,  a 
graceful  sort  of  prelude,  in  arpeggio  triplets,  in  A 
minor,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  ;  you 
will  hardly  fail  to  play  it  over  several  times.  So 
also  No.  4,  Andante  in  E,  a  kind  of  song  without 
words,  with  distinct  inelodies  broth  in  treble  and 
bass,  and  harmony  bet%veen. — The  L'Hirondelle 
polka  is  exceedingly  airy,  light  and  swallow-like  ; 
and  the  companion  polka  justifies  its  title. — The 
Galop  is  less  characteiistic,  running  too  readily 
into  the  common-place  tricks  of  the  bravura,  such 
as  that  running  chromatic  scale  accompaniment  to 
the  melody,  which  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  to 
any  tune,  by  any  cunning  set  of  fingers. — We  do 
not  hesitate  to  commend  all  these  pieces  as  good 
studies  in  execution,  style  and  musical  expression. 
The  author,  we  understand,  is  a  youug  German 
pianist,  who  has  for  some  years  resided  in  New 
York  ;  and  we  trust  he  will  meet  with  due  encour- 
agement in  undertaking  things  so  far  above  the 
empty,  flashy  pieces  which  have  met  with  such 
wide  sale.  To  advanced  pupils  these  are  pieces 
only  of  medium  difHculty._ 

(From  Oliver  Bitson,  Boston.) 

Be3thoven.      Op.    111.      Sonata   for   the  piano, 
pp.  13. 


IcU 


This  forms  the  thirty-second  and  the  last  of  Mr. 
Ditson's  complete  and  invaluable  series  of  the 
piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ; — a  series  that 
contains  more  genius,  more  musical  invention  and 
poetry,  more  of  the  enduring  inspirations  of  a  life 
pniely  musical,  than  any  collection  of  works  ever 
written  for  the  same  instrument.  Every  pianist, 
who  is  in  earnest  with  the  Art,  should  possess  him- 
self or  herself  with  a  set  at  once. — This  present 
Sonata  belongs  of  course  to  the  strange  and  mys- 
tical last  period  of  Beethoven.  It  is  exceptional 
in  form  and  difficult  of  execu;ion  as  of  comprehen- 
sion. But  it  will  most  surely  repay  study,  if  one 
he  earnest  enough  to  be  at  all  worthy  to  approach 
such  revelations  of  rare  genius.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  description  of  such  a  work. 


MozAKT.  Variations  pour  le  Piano.  No.  10,  Ah .' 
vous  dirai-je  Maman.     pp.  7. 

Variations  by  Mozart,  of  course,  require  no  com- 
mendation. They  are  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as 
most  artistic.  Let  the  young  student  learn  them,  to 
learn  what  true  variations  are,  and  what  style  is. 

Stephen  Heller.  6  Lieder  von  Schubert,  tran- 
scribed for  the  Piano.     No.  3.     Tu  es  le  Repos, 

This  is  that  beautiful  song  which  has  been  sung  at 
our  concerts  of  the  past  season,  under  the  title  of 
"  Thou  art  the  rest "  (Da  bist  die  Ruh.)  It  is  in  the 
main  a  quite  simple,  literal  transfer  of  the  song  to 
the  piano,  preseiTing  the  original  accompaniment; 
though  wo  hardly  like  the  liberty  taken  with  the  last 
verses,  making  a  tenor  of  what  is  most  peculiarly 
a  soprano  melody,  and  giving  an  arbitrary  variation 
to  the  bass.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  those  songs  of 
Schubert  which  must  be  sung  by  the  human  voice, 
and  which  is  so  perfect  in  itself  that  it  loses  by  the 
slightest  variation. 

MozAET.  Favorite  Sonqs,  Duets,  and  Trios,  aixanged 
by  S.  S.  Wesley,  Mus.  Doc.  No.  1.  The  Re- 
turn,   pp.  5. 

Here  is  a  promise  of  some  forty  songs  &c.  of  Mo- 
zart, partly  from  operas,  partly  songs  by  themselves. 
The  collection  will  include  all  the  best  songs,  for 
each  kind  of  voice,  from  Don  Juan,  Figaro,  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  as  well  as  the  duets  and  trios. 
The  original  German  or  Italian  words  are  given, 
with  English  adaptations.  The  first,  now  before  us, 
is  one  of  those  inimitably  simple  and  natural  melo- 
dies, which  have  mingled  with  the  melodic  cheerful 
memories  of  all  the  world,  and  become  part  of  the 
common  air  and  sunshine.  It  celebrates  the  return 
of  May:  Komm  lieber  Mai. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  MueIc. 

The  Boston  Music  Hall. 

The  first  concert  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  opening,  proved  to  all,  both 
listeners  and  performers,  what  I  had  predicted  in 
regard  to  sound  three  weeks  before,  namely  ■■  a 
decided  failure.  This  my  opinion  has  ever  since 
been  seconded  by  able  and  experienced  judges. 
To  be  sure,  Jullien's  band  were  heard  in  that  Hall 
satisfactorily  enough  ;  but  so  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  played  their  pieces  (with  the 
exception  of  the  classical  compositions)  on  the 
Common.  Most  of  the  solos  were  for  wind  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  the  tuttis  (as  in  most  light  compo- 
sitions)  the  string  quartet,  on  account  of  the 
unison,  is  more  supported  than  overpowered  by 
the  wind  instruments;  besides  which  there  was 
all  that  variety  of  drums  and  cymbals  of  various 
sizes,  bells,  triangles,  &o.  An  effect  of  course 
was  produced.  Bottesini  was  heard  ;  the  brothers 
Mollenhauer  were  heard  ;  so  were  Paul  Julien, 
and  Camille  Urso  ;  but  how?  They  all  played 
perfectly  in  tune,  and  their  execution  was  clear 
and  distinct ;    the  same    well  merited    applause 
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they  would  have  equally  received,  had  they 
played  in  a  barn  or  cellar. 

If  Vieuxtemps  were  to  play  one  of  his  solos  on 
a  common  two-dollar  violin,  it  would  always  be  a 
masterly  performance  ;  but  the  effect  to  the  hearers 
would  not  be  the  same  as  if  that  solo  by  the  same 
Vieuxtemps  had  been  played  upon  a  Stradivarius 
violin.  Alboni  sang  Casta  Diva  in  the  new  Hall 
on  the  opening  night,  accompanied  by  the  same 
orchestra,  under  the  same  leader  (Arditi)  that  she 
had  when  she  sang  the  same  aria  three  nights  be- 
fore in  the  Melodeon.  The  difference  (unfavor- 
ably) was  felt,  and  I  presume  might  yet  be  re- 
membered by  many  who  were  present  at  both 
concerts.  ~- 

Houover,  without  entering  into  too  many  par- 
ticulars of  defects  which  could  not  noiv  be  reme- 
died, I  will  only  name  the  principal  one,  viz  :  the 
extreme  height  of  the  cieling,  which  can  partly 
be  remedied.  I  suggest  that  the  flooring  be  raised 
to  a  level  with  tlie  first  gallery.  This  would, 
directly,  improve  the  sound,  and  indirectly,  re- 
move the  defect  now  caused  by  the  space  under 
the  centre  gallery,  the  seats  of  ivhich  are  seldom 
occupied.  The  appearance  of  the  Hall  would  not 
be  impaired,  and  the  space  between  the  two  floors 
might  be  made  useful  and  repay  in  time  the  pres- 
ent outlay. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  plan  which  I 
propose  will  make  the  Hall  perfect  in  regard  to 
favorableness  for  sound.  I  merely  suggest  an  im- 
provement. There  are  too  many  items  which 
could  not  well  be  removed.  To  name  only  one, 
instead  of  a  solid,  hard  substance,  bark  and  front, 
we  have  now  some  lattice  work  behind,  and  a 
number  of  seats  in  front  (the  centre  gallery), 
facing  the  orchestra.  What  echo  or  resonance 
can  be  expected  from  Cashmere  shawls,  silk 
dresses,  woolen  coats,  &c.?  A  music  hall  should 
have  no  galleries,  no  obstructions,  but  plain  solid 
walls.  Such  a  one  is  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
in  Philadelphia.  This,  I  would  say  at  a  guess, 
is  35  feet  less  in  height ;  it  holds  about  ISOO  per- 
sons seated ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  or  as  I 
have  heard  from  good  authority,  is  the  most  favor- 
able hall  for  sound  in  the  Union.  I  remember 
Caradori  Allan,  Cinti  Damoreau,  and  others  of 
later  date,  expressing  their  opinion  thus:  "How 
easy  and  grateful  it  is  to  sing  in  that  Hall  I  "  while 
opinions  quite  the  other  way  have  been  freely 
given  by  equally  great  Artists,  in  regard  to  the 
Boston  Music  Hall.  I  will  say  [en  passant)  that 
the  recently  destroyed  Metropolitan  Hall  in  New 
York  was  also  unfavorable ;  it  was  too  large 
even  for  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
who  in  the  quartet  alone  nearly  outnumber  the 
whole  of  the  Germania  Band. 

During  the  season  of  concerts  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  ticket  of  admission  even  three  weeks  be- 
fore each  concert.  The  band  is  very  numerous, 
and  their  performances  of  the  best  classical  com- 
positions are  aknowledged  by  all  to  come  the 
nearest  to  perfection.  They  could  at  each  eon- 
cert  treble  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  there  would  be 
no  difliculty  in  finding  large  halls  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal question  there  is  not :  how  much  money  will 
the  house  hold;  but:  how  will  the  music  sound? 
However  let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  As  I  have 
said,  my  plan  perhaps  is  not  the  best ;  nor  do  I 
even  expect  that  it  will  be  adopted.  But  the  Hall 
is  (not  to  use  a  harsher  termj  unfavorable  for 
sound  ;  and  if  any  improvcTient  can  be  made, 
there  is  now  ample  time  to  do  so  before  the  be- 
ginning of  ne.xt  season.  I  have  started  the  sub- 
ject and  gladly  would  I  see  a  better  and  more  ac- 
ceptable plan  suggested.  William  Keyzee. 


Kejiarks.— We  give  place  to  the  above,  while  dis- 


agreeing almost  totally  with  its  opinions,  because  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  said  th.it  we,  in  our  own  fondness  for 
the  Music  Hall,  suppress  or  overlook  the  objections 
which  some  persons  have  made  to  it  from  the  time  it 
was  first  built  and  earlier,  and  because  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  narticularly  the  right  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Keyzer  to  a  hearing  upon  all  such  subjects.  We  have 
already  recorded  our  own  impressions  about  the  hall  in 
full,  and  more  than  once.  Let  us  only  recall,  then,  a  few 
hints. 

1.  The  opening-concert  did  not  prove  to  "  all,"  that  the 
hall  was  acousticsilly  a  failure.  The  iodl  executed  pieces 
sounded  well.  Besides,  there  were  distractions.  Many, 
who  then  objected,  have  found  the  hall  to  wear  well  and 
grown  partial  to  it  since. 

2.  "How"  were  the  violin  and  vocal  solos  heard? 
To  cur  experience,  admirably.  Paul  Julien,  Urso, 
Sontag's  finest Jioritwt — we  never  lost  a  note  of  them, 
even  when  sitting  under  that  end  gallery  of  which 
our  friend  complains. 

3.  Not  too  much  reliance  must  be  placed  on  declara- 
tions of  priyyie  donne.  Such  persons  talk  graciously  to 
the  moods  and  prejudices  of  those  they  talk  with.  We 
have  heard  of  Alboni  expressing  both  like  and  dislike. 
Sontng,  we  hnoWj  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  ease  with 
which  she  filled  that  hall.  Jaell  complained  the  first 
night,  when  the  stage  was  carpeted,  but  ever  since  has 
been  unqualified  in  his  admJi'ation  of  the  hall. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  raising  the  floor  is  no  new  one. 
Wo  think  the  objection  to  the  height  of  tlie  room  a  preju- 
dice; so  long  as  wo  hear  music  of  all  kinds  satisfac- 
torily in  it,  we  must  think  so.  Besides,  the  height  im- 
proves the  air  and  ventilation,  which  improves  sound, 
and  architecturally'  is  a  beauty,  lending  a  sense  of  free- 
dom and  largeness  to  the  mind,  and  thereby  Civoring  the 
musical  mood. 

4.  A  hall  without  galleries  is  of  course  better.  But 
the  true  question  is :  Can  a  hall  to  seat  three  thousand 
people  be  made  better?  Can  music, by  an^ arrangement, 
be  made  so  public,  without  some  sacrifice  of  the  most 
perfect  conditions  of  hearing.  We  have  enjoyed  and 
clearly  heard  there,  in  all  the  parts,  so  small  an  orchestra 
as  the  Gennania,  as  wo  have  no  orchestral  music  else- 
where. Yet  we  fully  agree  with  our  friend,  that  such  a 
place  and  audience  properly  require  an  orchestra  much 
larger  in  the  string  department. 

5.  The  people  love  the  hall ;  as  is  shown  by  the  use 
made  of  it,  for  which  see  notice  of  the  Treasurer's 
report,  below. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Letter  from  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Sia  : — In  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  send 
you  an  account  of  the  Sacred  Concert  of  Friday 
evening,  the  9th  inst.,  at  Greenfield.  This  under- 
taking was  even  more  successful  as  a  performance 
than  its  precursor,  the  first  of  the  series  ;  not  only 
was  the  selection  in  itself  of  a  higher  order,  but 
the  efforts  of  the  vocalists,  stimulated  by  a  former 
experience,  and  governed  by  a  Director  in  whom 
they  placed  unshaken  confidence,  attained  more 
closely  to  a  perfect  interpretation  of  the  Music. 

As  before,  the  concert  was  designed  and  directed 
by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  assisted  also  by  the  same 
vocalists.  The  opening  voluntary,  composed  of 
two  movements  from  Weldon,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish Cathedral  writer,  led  the  way  to  a  display  of 
their  powers.  The  first  solo  on  the  programme 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Clark  of  Greenfield  and  was 
impressively  sung;  Miss  Barr  followed  with  Men- 
delssohn's exquisite  song,  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord"; 
but  the  great  achievement  of  the  first  part  was 
Miss  Wood's  performance  of  the  aria  from  Samson, 
"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  a  composition  requir- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  singer  no  little  artistic 
strength  and  skill.  The  accompaniment  to  the 
song,  with  the  Trumpet  obligato  upon  the  organ, 
was  most  effectively  executed. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  wholly 
of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  Anthem  :  "  I  looked  and  be- 
hold a  door  was  opened  in  heaven."  An  analysis 
of  this  fine  Anthem  would  require  more  space  than 


it  seems  at  present  expedient  to  claim  ;  but  the 
organ  introduction  to  the  first  recitative  deserves 
something  more  than  a  flying  notice: — the  trance 
of  the  Prophet,  and  its  dissolution  by  the  awful 
summons  to  the  Porch  of  Visions,  being  shadowed 
forth  and  represented  in  the  organ  movement,  in- 
troductory to  the  opening  recitative,  "  I  looked  and 
behold  a  door  was  open."  Another  striking  im- 
aginative effect  was  contained  in  the  six  part 
chorus  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty," 
where  the  voices  are  unaccompanied,  and  follow 
rapidly  upon  the  announcement:  "And  voices 
were  heard,  saying."  The  whole  anthem  in  truth 
abounds  with  these  subtle  and  delicate  gradations, 
which  evince  in  their  author  a  profound  poetical 
sensibility  ("apart  from  their  musical  merit^  to  the 
sublim.e  simplicity  of  the  words.  The  Quartet : 
"These  are  they,"  appeared  likewise  no  less  illus- 
trative of  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  and  was  beau- 
tifully sung.  One  more  chorus,  the  triumphant 
one:  "Blessing  and  honor,  glory  and  power," 
concluded  the  Anthem,  and  was,  despite  a  little 
unsteadiness  in  the  Fugue,  very  powerful  and 
effective. 

In  the  third  part  occurred  the  solos,  "  With  ver- 
dure clad,"  and  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair  ;" 
the  former  by  Miss  Wood  was  a  musical  triumph, 
and  elicited  unqualified  astonishment  and  approval. 
Mrs.  Clark's  solo  was  likewise  very  gracefully 
executed,  the  recitative  especially  being  declaimed 
with  great  spirit.  The  introduction  of  an  organ 
prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach  at  the  commencement 
of  this  part,  seemed  an  unusual  feature,  and  was 
listened  to  by  the  audience  with  marked  attention. 
The  performances  concluded  with  Haydn's  Solo 
and  Chorus,  "  The  marvelous  work,"  which,  with 
Miss  Wood's  clear  tones  alternating  and  blending 
with  the  weight  of  voices  in  the  chorus,  produced 
a  grand  and  striking  effect. 

It  would  be  hardly  proper  to  close  this  letter, 
without  some  allusion  to  our  debt  of  obligation  to 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  (especially  as  it  has  been  noticed 
otherwise  than  locally,}  and  to  the  sense  of  the 
community  respecting  its  value.  No  such  concerts 
have  ever  before  been  attempted  in  this  or  the 
neighbor  counties,  nor  could  be,  without  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  musical  library  as  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
(which  is  the  largest  and  best  appointed  in  the 
country),  to  say  nothing  of  the  scholarship  and 
experience  requisite,  to  render  such  a  collection 
available.  Regretting  that  your  absence  from  this 
concert  renders  so  long  an  explanation  of  its  char- 
acter and  conduct  necessary,  I  rem_ain 

Respectfully  yours,  :^ 


Boston  Music  Hall  Association. — The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  was  holden  on  Wednesday' 
the  14th.  The  old  board  of  Directors  were  re-elected, 
and  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
hall  was  opened  (eighteen  months)  was  most  encourag- 
ing, showing  an  increase  in  the  receipts  over  the  first 
year,  and  a  large  increase  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
for  the  whole  term.    We  extract  a  few  leading  items. 

The  whole  cost  of  land,  building  and  furniture  has 
been  $153,904,00.  To  meet  this  a  debt  was  originally 
incurred  of  S43,500,  which  is  now  reduced  to  S40,000. 

The  total  receipts  for  eighteen  months  have  been : 

For  Public  Mepting.s,  Lccfuree,  &o S4.2il,67 

Concerts  and  Oratorios, 11.49H.74 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  Society, 1,876,00 

Interest  on  loans, 63.71 

Whole  income, »17,677,12 

The  expenses  for  the  same  period,  chargeable  to  in- 
come, and  including  insurance,  gas,  fuel,  taxes,  interest 
on  debt  (3,338),  rent  of  organ,  salaries,  &c.,  amount  to 
$10,740,81: 

Which  leaves  a  net  income  of  §6,936,31,  or  $4,624,21 
per  annum,  and  if  divided  would  give  $4.33  per  Share, 
per  annum,  on  the  present  number  of  shares;  the  par 
value  of  a  share  being  $100. 
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The  New  Opera  House.— The  AtUis  Bays  the  structure  is 
prosresping  rapidly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theatre 
will  be  opened  for  dramatic  perform  an  ees  on  the  first  Monday 
of  September.  The  stapce  arran^'ements  are  now  nearly  rom- 
pleteil-  In  the  auditorium  the  last  flooring  has  been  laid  in 
the  gall'^rie.Q,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  seats  ;  the  parquette 
ivill  be  in  the  same  condition  in  a' few  days  The  cieling  and 
a  portion  of  the  walls  are  now  rendy  for  final  decoration?,  and 
po  also  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  The  saloons  are  almotit 
fini.'shed,  and  only  await  flooring  to  be  ready  for  upholstering. 
The  corridor?  will  soon  be  ready  for  painting.  The  arrange- 
ments for  decorating  the  interior  have  been  asrreed  upon,  and 
workmen  will  commence  upon  the  work  immediately. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  new  "  Boston  Theatre," 
as  understood  by  most  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock, 
was,  we  believe,  the  providing  of  a  fit  place  for  Opera. 
No  one  supposes  we  can  have  Opera  the  year  round;  but 
we  do  hope  that  the  opening  performances  will  be  operatic, 
and  not  (as  we  liave  seen  hinted)  melodrnmatic,  so  as  to 
stamp  the  higher  character  upon  the  building  from  the 
first. 

4       lOm      I 

Opeka  IX  New  Yokk. — The  following  is  the  list  of 
artists  whom  Maretzek  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  Europe 
for  the  summer  season: 

Prime  Dnnne  Afisohttp^  Gaetanini  Brambilla,  (late  of  La 
Srala  at  Milan,)  Antonietta  Ortolani,  (late  of  the  Teatro  Feni- 
cia  at  Venice. )  Rosa  Marra,  (late  Teatro  (,'anobi.tna  at  Milan  ) 

Prima  Donna  Conira^/o,  Giaseppina  Martine  d'Orney,  (Imp. 
Opera,  Vienna  ) 

Primi  Tniori  Assoluti^  Giacomo  Galrani,  (late  of  La  Seala 
in  Milan,)  Neri  Baraldi  and  Domenico  Mazzoleni. 

Primi  Borifone,  Francesco  Graziaui,  (late  of  the  Grand 
Optra,  Paris,)  Giovanni  Andrazi,  (late  of  the  Ital.  Opera  at 
Vienna. ) 

Pri?ni  Bassi,  Ignazio  Marlnl,  Polinare  Ortolani. 

Of  the  above  names  that  of  Brambilla  is  the  only  one 
that  we  remember  ever  to  have  met  in  any  English, 
French,  or  German  musical  paper.  She  has  already 
aiTived;  the  others  will  soon  follow;  and  it  is  said  that 
Maretzek  will  open  at  Castle  Garden  by  the  26th  inst., 
making  one  (hilar  the  unifoi-m  price  of  admission. 

Mr.  E.  P  Fry,  the  whilomo  opera  manager  who  re- 
covered the  10.000  dollars  damages  of  Bennett,  is  in 
Europe,  enlisting  an  opera  troupe,  it  is  said,  for  Niblo. 

There  appears  to  be  still  a  doubt  about  the  coming  of 
Gi'Isi  and  Mario,  though  Grisi  has  taken  formal  leave  of 
the  stage  in  England. 


^BUcrtCsctnents. 


VOCAL  MXTSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Younq 
Ladies  in  Clashes,  to  Faihues,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired)  in  the 

E^lenieiitary  Priiieiplea  and  Practice  of  Vocal 

i^Xusic, 
According  to  the  Pestalozzian  or  Inductive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branrhes  of  Vocal  Execution.  Style,  Expression,  etc. 
nor  supersede  its  necessity  ;  but  the  great  object  will  be,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  systematic,  iveli  directed^  and  adequate 
eUmentary  cours^-^  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult music  wifh  ease  and  fluency — and  thus  euiinently  qualify 
them  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Art. 

New  classes  foraied  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  apply.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class,  families  and  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  de.-ired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
George  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARB, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Music  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  24  West  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References:  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason.      je  17 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 
■r'i3.A.o:E2::Es^t  oe»  iwextssio. 

No.    30    ASH    STKEET,    BOSTON'. 

nC?*'Communicationa  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  mupic  store, 
No,  115  Washiogton  Street.  June  10. 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALEK8  IN 

ETo.  265  "WASHIJSrGTON"  STREET, 

(CORNER   OF  WINTER  STREET.) 

PTANO-FOKTRS.  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violonrellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows.  etc. 

We  Phd.ll  keep  tm  baud  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violiu  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
sef^n  at  the  Sales-ntom,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    8m 


GREAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

lOOEE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 

With  the  asBistJince  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  aurbor  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete a^d  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
utnns,  and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Mtisical  Terms, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OP  ESITSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  most  disitingui'-bed 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Jloore  h;i3 
epentseveral  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S- — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  nf  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  thaimmenee  labor  bestowed  upon 
it.  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotypintr  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  -lEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers.  17  and  19  Cornhilh  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

G.  A.  SCHMITT,  (Prom  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PI  AND- FORTE. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence.  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  storf's  of  Oliver  Ditson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen :  .Tohn  S.  Dwioht,  Esq., 
Hallf.tt,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Nathan  Richardson. 
Oct.  S. 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston. 

iiTtf 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD. 

TEACHER  OE  THE  VlA.i\0   Ai\»  ORCijVK. 

0^"TERM3   MODERATE. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  AUGTJSTO  BENDELARI, 

(FROM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGINO, 

Kesidence,  Wmthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

5S65  WasHingtou  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


A  SOPRANO  WANTED. 

FOR  a  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  A  ^ood  soprano  singer, 
and  one  who  is  a  good  musician  and  teacher,  would  receive 
a  fair  salary,  and  find  scholars.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire at  this  office.  March  11  3m. 

Oei'inaiiia  Sereaiatie  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Ag'nt. 
iiUtf  30  Fayette  Street. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARIS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Southakb. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pkatt. 

George  P.  Eeed  &/  Co.,  Publisliers, 
nov  5  13  Treniont  !-'treet. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  ajxents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitai-s.    Prices  from  3r30  to  !iF60. 
Everv  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  WaMngton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL. 

KIANUPACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Xo.  344:  'Wasliiugton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-EOOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  'Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  CmcKERiNG,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Puncharp,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodv,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.     3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER  OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Tustructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nath.\n  Richardson,  262  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs,  C.  "W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prini-e,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Mias  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 
FRBnBRIC    RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFlfTiLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  in^^racr.ionJ^  in  the  art  of  Singing. 
Orders  may   bo  addressed  to  him  at.  his  residence  (United 
States  iloLel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.   Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11, 

MUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

gives 
INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAY  DK  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m'  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  ou  the  Piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  llousE.     Terms  ; — %^0  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessoiis,  one  a  week. 
Not.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Itichardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Beo    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

8  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  AlUtANGED,  Tlt.\NSPOSED,  Sen. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence  No.  5G  Kneelaud  Street. 

Oct.8.    3m 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
T  E  AC  HE  R    OF    TSUS  IC  , 
No.  G  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 
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THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

—  FOR  THE  — 

:F  3: -A- 320"  O  -  :^^  G>  IFL  T  E3  . 


The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICUAKDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  hns  met  with  the  mnst  flattering 
suci-ess  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  whf-  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     K  N  O  R  R , 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  bonk  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  nnswer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows  ; 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Narbim  Richardson,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
e^^entiaI  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execuLion.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  ot  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  hue  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  cannot  be  suffiiiently  recom- 
metjded,  especially  to  those  players  who  make  vi'Uiosiiy^  or 
brilliant  execufion,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesring 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  JULIUS  KNORll. 

Ltipdc^  April,  1854. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  InstiTJCtion  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  nob  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progrefsive  and  comprehensire  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy, $4. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washina^on  Street.  Eoston, 

BIT    I^J1TIIAI>7    mCUJlUIsSOKf, 

and  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  Music  Stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Engli>h  Provinces.    All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 
FOKEIGN  AND  AMEEICAN  MUSIC. 

together  with  PIANO-FORTES,  ORGANS,  MUSIC-BOXES, 
fiic,  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  pri(;e2. 

NEW  MUSIC,  from  the  best  composers,  published  daily,  and 
will  be  sold  at  great  bargains. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IHPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  Trench,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Ko.  13  Trcmoiit  Ro»',  Bostou. 

*w*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  EngraTed  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Cliambcrs,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

P  I A  N  O  ■  F  O  R  T  E  S , 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touih,  Power,  Durability, 
Stjle,  and  Fini.«h.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AKD  GUITAHS. 

Mr.  AV ebb's  lonp  experience  in  rhe  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconTei;ient  to  vii^ib  Bostnii  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instriuuent  desired,)  as  by  personal 
exiiuiinatirm;  and  those  who  uiny  faVor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  impliiitly  rely  upun  rhe  exercise  iit  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  ilieir  favi-r.  Any  iustrument  ordeied  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit 

17="  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

.  .  .  .  AGE^TS   FOR.  .  .  . 

Lighte,  Tewton  60  Bradbury's  Pianos,  Kew  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Goodman  &•  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
FebJi    6m 


p.         FebJi    6m 


M  IT  S  I  C  A  I. . 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  Boik  of  Psulmody,  now  in  Press,  by 

VISGIL  CORYDON  TAYLOR, 

Orgnnist  and  Conductor  of  Music,  at  Strong  Place,  Brooklyn, 

and  the  popular  Author  of  '  Taylor^'s  Sacred  Minsrrel,' 

'  Golden  I^yre,'  '  Choral  Anthems,'  '  Concordia,'  etc. 

Tlie  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor  will  not  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  this  work,  which  has  engaged  his  attention  for  a 
period  of  four  year?:,  (it  being  that  time  now  since  the  issue  of 
the  Golden  Lyre,)  will  be  of  a  character  fully  to  sustain  his 
high  reputation  as  a  mupical  compn.=er.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  which  everywhere  mark  the  effusions  of  his  pen, 
will  not  be  looked  for  in  vain  by  all  who  may  give  thb>  book 
a  careful  examination.  An  easy,  natural  flow  of  Melody, — 
generally  confined  to  the  treble,  but  frequently  interspersed 
throughout  the  accompanying  p:irt9  with  a  varied  richness  of 
harmony — beauty  of  simplicity,  effectiveness  without  com- 
plexity of  harmonic  combinations,  are  among  the  prevailing 
features  of  Mr.  Taylor's  compositions. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT 

OP 

tx3::e3    oss:x33^e: 

Is  SiBSi2>8Mcd, 

so  as  to  render  its  comprehension  easy  to  the  lenrnor,  gi-e.itly 
aileviating  thereby  the  task  of  the  Teacher  during  the  first 
stages  of  class  practice.    It  also  contains  a 

Complete  and  Systematio 
SERIES    OF    INSTRUCTIONS 

For  the 

MELODEON. 

The  body  of  the  book  will  contain  at  least  a  THIRD  more 
tunes,  in  all  the  various  metres,  than  any  of  the  author's  pre- 
ceding works,  or  those  of  others  generally  before  the  public. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  New  Tunes,  written  expressly  for 
the  work  by  himself,  Mr.  Taylor  has  incorporated  in  it  a  selec- 
tion of  hie  most  popular  tunes  from  his  former  works ;  and 
with  those  will  be  found  all  of  the  standard  OLD  mu^ic  in  gen- 
eral use;  and  in  thisiatter  class  are  included  {unaltered)  many 
gem F  of  the  "  Continental  School,"  of  the  Fugue  style,  which 
have  been  rendered  with  such  marked  favor  at  many  places 
recently  in  public  Concert.  Togei^her  with  the  Old  Masters, 
will  be  represented,  for  the  first  time,  many  splendid  arrange- 
ments from  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  others  of  the  modern  srhool. 
The  work  will  be  so  varied  in  its  contents,  that  Choirs  using 
hymns  of  the  most  unusual  metres,  will  find  it  an  unfailing 
resource  to  supply  them  with  required  and  appropiate  tunes. 

In  the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  work,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  adopted  the  unanimous  wi.>^h  that  has  been  expressed  to 
him  by  Teachers  and  Leaders,  of 

SMALL  TYPE  AS  TO  BE  mDISTmCT 

IN 

AND   TO 

PERSONS   OF   IMPERFECT   VISION.'-' 

In  addition  to  the  Melodeon  Instructor,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate still  further  the  wants  of  those  learning  to  play  Church 
Music,  upon  instruments  of  the  organ  kind,  it  contains, 
throughout  the  work,  the  Alto  and  Tenor  bn  ught  down  in 
small  notes,  upon  the  Treble  and  Bass  staves.  The  Anthems 
are  generally'  shorter  and  less  difficult  than  those  in  his  former 
work,  rendering  them  more  available  for  practical  use.  To 
every  want  coming  within  the  sphere  of  Psalmody,  the  CHIME 
will  afford  an  abundant  provision. 
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THE     LOVER     AND     BIRDS. 

Within  a  budding  grove, 
In  April's  ear  sang  every  bird  his  best, 
But  not  a  song  to  pleasure  my  unrest, 
Or  touch  the  tears  unwept  of  bitter  love. 
Some  spake,  methought,  with  pity,  some  as  if  in  jest. 
To  every  word 
Of  every  bird 
I  listen'd,  and  replied  as  it  behove. 

Scream'd  Chaffinch,  "  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 
0  bring  my  pretty  love  to  meet  me  here!" 
"  Chaffinch,"  quoth  I,  *'  be  dumb  awhile,  in  fear 
Thy  darling  prove  no  better  than  a  cheat; 
And  never  come,  or  fly  when  wintry  days  appear." 
Yet  from  a  twig. 
With  voice  so  big, 
The  little  fowl  his  utterance  did  repeat. 


Tlien  I,  "  the  man  forlorn 
Hears  Karth  send  up  a  foolish  noise  aloft." 
"  And  what'll  he  do?  what'll  he  do!  "  scoff'd 
The  Blackbird,  standing  in  an  ancient  thorn, 
Then  spread  his  sooty  wings  and  flitted  to  the  croft. 
With  cackling  laugh: 
Whom  I,  being  half 
Enraged,  call'd  after,  giving  back  his  scorn. 

Worse  mock'd  the  Thnish,  *'  Die!  die! 

0  could  he  do  it?  couid  he  do  it?  Nay! 

Be  quick!  be  quick!     Here,  here,  here!"  (went  his 

lay) 
"Take  heed!  take  heed !"  then,  "Why?  why?  why? 
why?  why? 
See-ee  now!  see-ee  now!"  (he  drawl'd)  "Back!  back! 
back!   R-r-r-run  away !" 
0  Thrush,  be  still! 
Or,  at  thy  will. 
Seek  some  less  sad  interpreter  than  I! 

"  Air,  air !  blue  air  and  white ! 
Whither  I  flee,  whither,  0  whither,  0  whither  I  flee !" 
(Thus  the  Lark  hurried,  mounting  from  the  lea) 
"  Hills,  countries,  many  waters  glittering  bright. 
Whither  I  see,  whither  I  see !"  deeper,  deeper,  deeper, 
whither  I  see,  see,  see!" 
Gay  Lark,  I  said, 
The  song  that's  bred 
In  happy  nest  may  well  to  heav'n  make  flight. 

"  There's  something,  something  sad, 

1  half  remember" — piped  a  broken  strain. 
Well  .sung,  sweet  Robin !     Robin  sung  again, 

"  Spring's  opening  cheerily,  cheerily!  be  we  glad!" 
Which  moved,  I  wist  not  why,  me  melancholy  mad, 
Till  now,  grown  meek. 
With  wetted  cheek. 
Most  comforting  and  gentle  thoughts  I  had. 

AUlngham's  Day  and  Night  Songs. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFP. 
(Continued  fi:om  p.  83  ) 

Church  Music  wag  not  destined  to  remain  long 
what  the  patriarchs  of  harmony  had  made  it, 
something  pure  and  earnest,  like  a  picture  of 
Holbein,  touching  the  infinite  on  both  sides,  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  effect  as  a  whole,  and  by  the 
wonderful  tenderness  of  the  details,  like  the  Goth- 
ic temples,  within  which  it  edified  a  Christian 
audience.  It  connected  itself  with  the  progress 
of  the  art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  which 
followed.  Ornamental  Cantilenas,  vocal  solos, 
were  admitted  into  its  works,  so  that  by  degrees, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  be- 
came as   beautiful  as  the   opera;  —  indeed,  so 


beautiful  that  the  dileltanti  forgot,  in  liearing  it, 
to  pray  to  God  ;  —  so  beautiful,  that  at  this  day 
it  seems  only  a  profanation,  in  bad  taste,  a  lamen- 
table monument  of  the  weakness  of  composers. 
Does  not  Jomelli,  the  learned  one  of  his  time, 
who  begged  instruction  in  counterpoint  of  Father 
Maktini,  that  last  relic  of  the  contrapuntists 
of  the  old  stamp,  tell  us  clearly  enough,  how 
much  the  fundamental  musical  studies  were  at 
that  lime  neglected  in  the  land  of  Palestrina, 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Leo  ?  The  abuse  of 
the  melodic  style  killed  the  music  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  the  excess  of  the  canonical  style  had 
killed  it  before.  It  fell,  because  it  had  eaten  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  music  of  the  theatre, 
which  however,  judging  from  the  contempora- 
neous scores,  did  not  grow  upon  the  tree  of  wis- 
dom. And  now  a  second  Palestrina,  greater  than 
the  first,  since  he  was  a  universal  reformer,  was 
commissioned  to  restore  to  the  music  of  the  Latin 
Church  its  ancient  sacredness,  while  he  not  only 
retained  the  modern  riches,  but  increased  them 
ten-fold.  The  temple  of  truth  required  a  voice 
exalted  above  all  worldly  voices ;  a  voice,  which 
with  the  aid  of  the  combined  power  of  the  fugue 
and  the  church  song,  of  expressive  melody  and 
of  harmony  that  stirs  to  the  lowest  deeps,  of  the 
organ  and  the  orchestra,  as  one  great  whole, 
should  preach  the  greatness  of  God  with  the 
same  splendor  and  the  same  seductive  power, 
that  the  silent  miracles  of  painting  and  of  archi- 
tecture spake  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful.  .  Music 
had  its  liaphael  and  its  Michael  Angelo  united  in 
one  person,  as  it  had  had  two  centuries  earlier 
its  Holbein  and  its  Albrecht  Durer. 

At  the  same  time  that  works  of  the  sacred  kind 
attained  to  true  religious  expression,  the  secular 
music  became  an  independent  and  a  real  thing, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  harmonico-melodious 
style  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  common  to  connect 
the  origin  of  this  style  with  the  foundation  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  But  that  is  a  mistake. 
The  melodic  style  existed  already  and  was  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  choral  song  and  from  the 
fugue  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  nece.ssarily  active  causes,  already  men- 
tioned in  this  introduction,  and  not  of  an  acci- 
dental cause,  as  were  the  idea  and  the  foundation 
of  the  spectacle,  now  called  the  Opei-a.  So  soon 
as  harmony  was  understood  well  enough  to  ac- 
company song  in  only  a  half  correct  and  natural 
manner,  the  original  and  until  then  undevel- 
oped element  of  music  must  have  resumed  its 
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forgotten  but  not  obsolete  rights.  It  was  with  the 
want  of  melorly,  as  it  has  been  with  all  the  wants 
that  originate  with  the  progress  of  civilization  ; 
men  felt  it,  just  so  soon  as  the  power  of  satisf3'ing 
it  was  given  to  the  composei-s.  The  invention  of 
an  expressive  song,  however,  was  still  a  very 
(liiBcuIt  matter  for  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  so  that  they  began  with  learning  this 
new  style  from  melodies  already  in  existence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  people's  songs.  Palestrlna's 
contemporaries  did  not  venture  yet,  as  melodists, 
with  ease  and  grace  to  control  the  inspirations  of 
simple  nature.  They  arranged  Neapolitan  songs 
for  several  voices;  ( Canzoneite,  Fi7toe,  and  Vil- 
lanelle  alia  NapoUtana) ;  they  varied  other 
national  songs  for  instruments;  they  composed 
balletti  or  dance  [airs,  that^ could  be  played  and 
danced  to.  With  the  first  tones  of  singing  and 
dancing  music,  of  music  for  every  body,  every 
body  turned  musician;  amateurs  sprang  up  in 
hosts,  like  the  swarms'of  flies,  that  are  tempted 
out  by  the  first  beams  of  the  Spring  sun.  The 
reader  no  doubt  will  thank  me,  if  I  give  a  sample 
of  the  music  which  charmed  th.e  dilettanti  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  halletto  by  Gastoldi  ni 
CARKAVAGGiO',('bund  in5  a  Collection  pulilished 
in;1581)  will  show  the  character  of  the  pieces  in 
parts,  of  elegant  style,  at  that  time. 
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That  sounds  almost  like  modern  music,  both  as 
regards  melody  and  harmony.  ■  Change  a  few 
perfect  chords,  which  injure  the  modal  connec- 
tion, into  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  you  have  a 
little  melodious,  well  cadenced,   quite   correctly 
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written  chorus  of  our  own  time;  its  expression, 
to  bo  sure,  is  rather  ordinary,  but  it  may  have 
been  very  original  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  following,  however,  is  much  more  re- 
markable and  more  interesting;  it  is  an  old 
English  ballad  for  one  voice,  with  an  accompa- 
niment for  the  clavichord.  It  was  instrumented 
and  varied  by  Bird. 
Fovluns. 
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This  piece,  taken  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Booh,  appears  to  me  remarkable  in 
more  than  one  respect.  Although  the  melody  of 
Fortune  passed  for  old  OA'en  at  Elizabeth's  time, 
yet  from  its  turn  and  expression  you  might  take 
it  for  one  of  yesterday.  So  precisely  is  the  key 
preserved,  and  so  definite  the  modulation,  that 
Bird,  in  spite  of  the  harmonic  traditions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  erred  here  in  no  single 
chord ;  he  has  clothed  the  song  entirelj-  in  the 
modern  manner,  and  has  even  given  to  the  bass 
that  characteristic  movement,  which  must  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  parts,  and  which  it  had 
never  had  before.  Melody  and  bass  here  en- 
twine in  fruitful  union,  as  if  forevermore  insepa- 
rable, one  bod3'  and  one  soul.  A  great  moment 
in  the  history  of  music.  Here  we  see  music 
complete  the  vast  circuit  of  its  elementary  ad- 
vances, and  reach  its  goal  in  arriving  at  its  start- 
ing-point; here  are  the  two  elements  of  music, 
the  one  purified,  improved  and  completed  by  the 
other,  brought  back  to  their  common  principle 
and  united  in  an  indissoluble  whole,  after  having 
been  for  centuries  long  like  two  heterogeneous 
and  hostile  fractions,  of  which  one  represented 
an  im]')erfect  science,  and  the  other  an  unfruitful 
nature.  The  long  antagonism  of  music  in  the 
state  of  nature,  and  music  in  tlie  state  of  art,  ends 
in  the  wonderful  Romanza,  .-which  I  have  given 
above,  and  which  I  justly  call  so,  for  one  might 
sing  it  to-day  without  suspecting  it  of  age. 

The   Musical   Drama,  at  which  we  have  now 


arrived,  and  wliich  dates  its  beginning  exactly 
with  the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  its  origin 
so  far  from  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  me- 
lodic style,  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  it 
produced  neither  a  chorus,  nor  a  cantilena, 
which  would  compare  oven  remotely  with  the 
examples  above  adduced.  To  find  anything 
better,  we  must  come  down  as  far  as  Steadella 
and  Carissimi. 

Weak  and  insignificant  and  feebly  adapted  to 
their  ends  as  the  first  lyric-dramatic  attempts, 
begotten  by  the  opera,  were,  they  nevertheless 
deserve  our  most  serious  attention.  If  the  idea 
of  the  lyric  drama  was  not  the  necessary  cause, 
yet  in  its  remote  and  at  first  totally  unforeseen 
consequences  it  was  the  most  active  furtherance 
of  that  extraordinary  impetus,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  carried  Art  so  high  and  so  far ; 
of  which  our  century  has  to  define  the  end  and 
to  determine  the  goal;  beyond  which  we  already 
recognize  a  further  advance ;  that  has  changed 
already  several  times,  still  changes,  will  continue 
to  change,  but  which  nevertheless  will  be  an  in- 
disputable advance  in  all  branches  of  composi- 
tion, as  it  was  to  Mozart's  time  inclusive. 

The  thought  of  the  musical  drama  first  gave 
birth  to  Kecitative,  which  was  one  of  its  first 
conditions.  As  this  became  better  comprehended, 
we  see  gradually  springing  from  it ;  first,  dramatic 
melody,  which  alone  could  fix  the  department; 
then  instrumental  music  in  the  grand  symphony, 
which  became  indispensable  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  singing  in  a  great  opera  house,  since  the 
song  was  assigned  to  a  single  voice ;  and  finally 
virluosily  with  all  its  dazzling  arts.  Under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  the  contrapuntal  style,  the 
talent  of  execution  naturally  limited  itself  to 
keeping  time  and  avoiding  false  intonation. 

I  know  no  writer  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
dwell  upon  the  remarkable  fact,  that  so  fruitful  a 
thought  seemed  to  the  mindc  of  those,  who  con- 
ceived it,  only  a  literary  improvement  and  one 
but  slightly  favorable  to  music,  as  the  reader  will 
himself  see  below.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  can- 
not pass  over  this  circumstance  without  remark 
and  unexamined. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwigllt'.g  Journal  of  Music. 

The  "Old  Hundreth "—Letter  from  Eev.  Mr. 
Havergal. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  few  re- 
marks on  an  article  headed  "  From  my  Diary, 
No.  XL VII.,"  in  your  Journal  for  May  13, 
1854. 

When  a  writer  .speaks  somewhat  as  an  oracle, 
he  cannot  bo  too  discreet  or  too  careful.  The 
gentleman  who  gives  you  a  quotation  from  liis 
own  Diary  respecting  my  little  History  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune,  says:  "It  is  a  sub- 
ject for  which  I  gave  no  little  time  and  labor, 
some  years  since."  Now,  if  instead  of  telUng  us 
this,  just  at  the  present  time,  he  had  given  you  or 
some  other  journalist,  an  account  of  his  researches 
"  some  years  ago,"  it  would  have  saved  the  in- 
fiiction  upon  the  public  of  my  humble  History: 
especially  as  he  seems  to  have  discovered  exactly 
those  two  points  which  "  are  the  pride  of  my 
book,"  as  an  old  author  writes,  viz :  Tliat  the 
tune  is  a  fragmental  compilation  and  that  Wil- 
liam Franc,  of  Geneva,  was  the  compiler.  Should, 
however,  your  correspondent  be  able  to  bring 
from   his -Diary  some   additional  information  of 
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the  kind  most  needetl,  I  shall  be  but  too  happy 
to  ti-im  my  lamp  at  the  tiame  of  his  huiiiiiary. 

Your  Correspondent  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
he  is  only  committing  himself  to  a  forlorn  hope, 
in  expressing  his  belief  that  "  the  writer  in  the 
New  England  Purtlaii  is  in  the  right."  If  that 
writer  can  produce  a  saleable  copy  of  the  Psalter 
of  1562,  with  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundreth  in 
it,  I  doubt  not  that  any  of  our  great  libraries 
would  purchase  it  for  its  roeiglit  in  gold.  It  will 
be  as  singular  a  fact  as  any  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  if  "  a  writer  in  the  New  England 
Puritan  "  can  bring  forward  a  copy  of  a  book 
for  which  all  the  antiquaries  of  Old  England 
have  long  sought  in  vain. 

It  is  desirable  for  your  Diary-Correspondent  to 
be  told  that  the  specimens  of  the  tune  which  he 
gives  as  "curious,"  are  not  at  all  curious,  as  re- 
gards the  tune  itself.  They  are  merely  speci- 
mens of  a  mode  in  which  all  the  Psalter  tunes 
were,  for  a  season,  published.  I  have  two  copies 
of  an  earlier  date  than  either  of  his,  viz:  one  of 
1577  and  another  of  1578,  in  which  all  the  tunes 
are  printed  with  the  notes  lettered,  and  to  which 
is  prefi.'ied  the  notice  "  To  the  Reader,"  which 
your  Correspondent  quotes.  Besides,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  discoursed  about  the  whole  matter, 
in  his  History  of  Jiusic,  Vol.  III.  p.  509.  Mr. 
HuUah,  also,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Psalter,  p.  11, 
twelve  years  ago,  printed  all  that  your  Corres- 
pondent has  quoted,^  and,  with  the  quotation,  all 
the  errors  into  which  Sir  John  had  fallen.  I 
could  tell  your  correspondent  more  about  his  own 
copies,  and  others  also  of  my  own,  were  it  worth 
while. 

And  now.  Sir,  this  same  correspondent  must 
submit  to  be  told,  that  his  "  curious  fact  "  about 
my  not  being  able  to  find,  in  England,  a  pub- 
lisher for  my  history,  is' a  mcun  Jiction.  Upon 
what  possible  grounds  he  ventured  the  fiction-fact, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  simple  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  these  :  Just  before  going 
to  Germany,  as  an  eye  patient,  in  November 
1852,  I  committed  the  MS.  of  my  History  to  an 
eminent  publisher  in  London.  Commercial  per- 
plexities caused  delay.  At  length  the  publisher 
failed.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  his  bank- 
ruptcy, my  manuscript  was  missed,  and  for  a  time, 
apparently  lost.  Your  highly  respected  fellow- 
citizen,  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  being  on  the  spot, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  eflforts  to  recover  it.  At 
last  he  succeeded ;  but  only  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  England.  Not  knowing  what 
better  course  to  adopt,  he  took  the  manuscript 
with  him  to  New  York,  and,  of  his  own  sponta- 
neous good  will,  made  me  a-  generous  offer  to 
print  and  publish  it  in  that  city.  As  soon  as  a 
copy  reached  London,  one  of  its  well  known 
publishers  made  arrangements  with  me  for  an 
English  edition.     These  are  the  facts  of  the  case. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  Review  of  the 
History  of  Music  before  Mozart,  and  sh.all  be 
glad  to  sec  the  remainder. 

I  am,  Yours  &e., 

W.  H.  Havergal. 

WoRCESTEi!,  (England,)  June  2,  1854. 
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Congregational  Singing  in  Hew  York, 

New  Yokk,  .June  5,  1854. 

My   Dear   Dwight : — Having  in   my   rambles 

strayed  to  this  good  city,  I  was  invited  yesterday 

to  attend  the  morning  service  at  Dr.  W.'s  church, 

at  the   corner  of  West   Twentieth   Street   and 


Sixth  Avenue,  with  the  promise  of  hearing  some 
fine  congregational  singing.  "  See  Naples  and 
die,"  says  the  proverb,  and  have  1  not  long  since 
heard  the  perfection  of  congregational  singing,  in 
C,  under  the  precentorship  of  that  st4.irdy  native- 
American  musician,  J.  B.  ?  I  liad  intended  to 
give  myself  up  once  more  to  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  to  King's  organ-playing  and  the  ceclesi- 
astico-secular  quartet  at  Grace  church.  So  that, 
somewhat  doubtingly,  I  accepted  my  friend's  in- 
vitation ;  but  for  once,  virtue  met  its  reward. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  the  church  in  question, 
a  fine  building,  of  warm-colored  freestone,  with 
the  ivy  creeping  over  its  walls  and  those  of  the 
rectory  adjoining. 

The  organ  stands  in  a  loft  in  the  northern  tran- 
sept, while  opposite  'is  ranged  the  choir  of  boys. 
After  a  voluntary,  selected  from  a  Mass  by 
Haydn,  all  tliat  part  of  the  service  v/hich  may  be 
said  "or  sung,"  including  the  psalm  for  the  day, 
the  responses  to  the  commandments,  &c.,  was 
chanted  in  the  most  exquisite  manner, — the  alter- 
nate verses  of" the  psalm  antiphonally  by  the 
choir  and  congregation — and  the  remainder  of 
the  service  by  both  and  all,  without  hesitation  oV 
dragging,  but  as  promptly,  accurately,  and  with 
as  correct  a  division  of  syllables,  accented  and 
unaccented,  as  any  chorus  which  I  have  ever 
heard.  How  such  perfection  has  been  attained, 
unless  by  years  of  practice,  I  am  unable  to 
divine. 

To  show  that  I  was  not  alone  in  ray  estimate  of 
the  excellence  of  the  music,  I  will  add  that  a 
friend  by  my  side,  whose  affinities  would  hardly 
have  led  him  to  an  habitual  attendance  in  any 
earthly  tabernacle  as  the  pathway  to  the  "  Elysian 
Fields,"  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  then  and 
there  averred  his  readiness,  if  it  were  only  in  his 
power,  to  listen  to  it  twice  upon  each  and  every 
of  the  fifty-two  Sabbaths  in  the  )'ear !  Pray  at- 
tend yourself  when  next  you  come  this  way, 
taking  good  care  to  be  punctual,  for,  though  the 
seats  are  free  to  all,  so  many  are  the  habitues, 
that  an  entrance  is  not  vouchsafed  to  him  who 
comes  late. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Sunday,  June  4th,  A.  D. 
1854,  is  marked  with  the  whitest  stone  in  my  col- 
lection, and  I  live  in  hope  of  hearing,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  such  singing  in  some  of  our  New  Eng- 
land churches,  convinced  at  last  that  it  is  both 
possible  and  practicable.         Yours  truly, 

Iota. 


[From  the  Salem  Register.] 

Jullien-Eamum-esque. 

We  understand  that  M.  JuUien,  late  leader  of 
the  JuUien  band,  now  Chef  d' Orcltestres  unis 
d'Amerique,  encouraged  by  the  recent  success  of 
his  Grand  Descriptive  Firemen's  Quadrille,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  is  about  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, in  co-operation  with  the  Napoleoa  m  the 
age  and  world-renowned  magician,  j\Ir.  Barnum, 
an  antediluvian  mammoth  plan,  which  during  Iiis 
sojourn  at  London  he  first  conceived,  but  which, 
for  want  of  sympathising  spirit,  and  proper  assist- 
ance, he  was  forced  to  abandon. 

It  is  rumored  that  he  is  busily  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  "  Grand  INIammoth  Concert 
Volcano  Quadrille,"  in  which  musical  feats  are 
said  to  be  displayed  to  the  Amcrlcon  public  such 
as  heretofore  no  musical  man  has  been  musically 
great  enough  to  offer. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  feeble  power  of  our 
pen,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to 
Jullien's  gigantic  ideas,  we  piufer  to  abstain  from 
all  praise,  and  merely  sum  up  a  few  of  the  as- 
tounding features  of  this  "  Volcano-Quadrille," 


without  any  additional  embellishment,  just  as  they 
have  come  to  our  ears.  They  will  and  must 
speak  for  themselves ; — and  the  American  public, 
whether  artistic  or  not  artistic,  can  not  but  per- 
ceive at  once  their  unprecedented  grandeur, 
being  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  musi- 
cal productions.  If  they,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  English  language,  can  find  words  sufficiently 
expressive  and  emphatic  to  chant  Jullien's  "eagle 
spirit,"  in  terms  adequate  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
ideas,  we  trust  that  they,  one  and  all,  will  pour 
forth  their  strains  "  unisono,"  or  in  pleasing  har- 
mony ;  but,  whether  it  be  the  former  or  latter, 
let  it  hefff 

It  is  rumsred  that  his  agents  are  traversing  the 
States  of  Uncle  Sam  with  unlimited  power  to 
contract  for  the  use  of  six  frigate  steamers,  to  be 
sent  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  transport  thence  across 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the 
effect  of  his  "  Grand  Blammoth  Concert- Volcano 
Quadrille,"  (startle  not,  gentle  reader  1)  the  Vol- 
cano Mt.  Etna  i  If  Uncle  Sam  should  object 
to  such  a  transportation,  on  the  ground  of  its 
unconstitutionality,  (because  his  constitution  docs 
not  contain  advices  either  pro  or  contra,')  Mr. 
Barnum,  like  a  modern  Atlas,  is  said  to  have 
kindly  volunteered  to  go  to  Sicily  himself,  and  to 
bring  to  this  country,  on  his  own  shoidders,  said 
volcano.  We  cannot  but  admit  the  originality 
and  greatness  of  the  design  ; — but  how  this  vol- 
cano is  to  find  room  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  can 
not  possibly  conceive.  The  ingenuity  of  Mon- 
sieur JuUien,  Chef  d' Orchestres  tmis  d'Amerique, 
v.'ith  the  co-agency  of  Mr.  Barnum,  alone  can  do 
it.  To  them  and  their  care  we  submit  this  gigan- 
tic task. 

It  is  rumored,  farther,  that  on  account  of  the 
marvellous  construction  of  this  "  Volcano  Quad- 
rille," Monsieur  JuUien  has  deemed  it  expedient 
to  invent.certaiu  musical  instruments,  and  to  build 
others  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  v/ere  seen  in 
any  concert  room.  The  string  department  seemed 
too  meagre  to  the  character  of  his  new  Quadrille. 
He  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  purchased  a  neio 
frigate,  three  schooners  of  moderate  size,  and  six 
yachts,  to  be  used  as  a  Double  Bass,  Violoncellos 
and  Violins,  for  which  purpose  the  masts  were 
taken  out,  and  everything  in  them  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Monsieur  "  Ilornfinger," 
once  Capelmeister  to  his  imperial  majesty,  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  In  the  place  of  bowsprits. 
Monsieur  JuUien  has  attached  to  the  body  of  said 
crafts  colossal  necks,  varying  in  strength  and  di- 
mensions aceoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  bridges  of  the  instruments  are  layers 
of  bricks ;  the  strings  of  the  frigate  Double  Bass 
consist  of  cables,  such  as  are  used  as  shrouds  on 
board  of  the  "  Ohio," — the  two  lower  ones  being 
the  strongest  anchor  cables  that  could  be  found, 
overspnn  with  cop'per  wire. 

The  schooner- Violoncellos  and  yacht- Violins, 
have  strings  in  proporsion.  Any  one,  though  he 
may  never  have  seen,  much  less  have  handled  a 
violin  or  double-bass,  will  readily  conceive  of  the 
impracticability,  lo  say  the  least,  of  fingering 
these  instruments.  They  must  be /boiec^;  conse- 
quently Monsieur  JuUien  is  said  to  have  had  his 
measure  taken  for  a  pair  of  six  inch-thick  soled- 
whaling  hoots,  which  (as  a  peculiar  favor  to  the 
American  public  in  general  and  to  the  citizens  of 
N.  Y.  in  particular,  and  especially  to  the  ladies,) 
he  wUl  put  on  in  presence  of  the  audience  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  concert.  After  having  accom- 
plished this  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  he  will 
fall  back  in  his  arm  chair,  reflect  40  seconds  and 
then  jump  up  to  exhibit  his  virtuosity  in  hooting 
the  frigate  double-bass.  He  will  run  over  the 
key-board  in  thirds,  and  finish  with  a  grand  finale 
in  octaves;  yet  while  concentrating  aU  his  physi- 
cal strength'  in  the  "  booting  of  the  strings,"  he 
will  sway  his  baton  uninterruptedly  and  lead  on 
as  if  he  were  quietly  parading  before  his  great 
stand.  The  frigate  double-bass-bow,  (for  the 
casting  of  which  13  tons  of  iron  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient,) will  be  drawn  across  the  instrument  by  a 
steam  engine  of  several  hundred  horse  power, 
manul'actured  express!}'  for  this  occasion.  As  all 
the  steam  will  not  be  requisite  for  "  bowing,"  the 
surplus  will  be  used  for  the  blowing  of  several 
mammoth  flutes,  one  of  which,  they  say,  measures 
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no  less  than  65  feet,  with  keys  as  large  round  as 
a  genuine  Duteli  pani-ake. 

JMany  more  tilings  have  been  rumored  into  our 
ears;  but  we  wish  not  to  anticipate  the  Chef  d' 
Orcheslre.'!  unk  d'Ainerigue,  anil  will  therelbre 
close  our  remarks  here.  But  while  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  Monsieur  JuUien's  endeavors,  we  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  another  piece  of  his  unequalled 
ingenuisy,  which  rumor  has  also  conveyed  to  our 
ears.  Monsieur  Jullien  is  said  to  be  most  desirous 
of  raising  and  directing  the  taste  of  the  American 
public ;  and  to  accomplish  liis  laudable  desires, 
he  has  ordered  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  well  known 
candy  manufacturer,  50,000  lbs.  of  steam  refined 
candies,  to  be  done  np  in  neat  little  packages, 
enveloped  separately  in  a  copy  of  Monsieur  Jul- 
li«n's  Grand  Miiminnth  Concert  Volcano  Quadrille, 
to  be  thrown  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano  at 
the  ladies  among  the  audience.  This  is  certainly 
and  indisputably  tlie  true  and  only  way  of  insuring 
success.  C  Shakp. 


llEsit    Jibrwalj. 


Royal  Italian  Opkisa.  Since  our  last  summary 
tiiere  have  been  representjitions  of  the  Barbitre  and  Fi- 
dtlio.  On  llie  15tli  of  May,  J  PanLani  was  performed, 
with  Miino,  Lablache,  Roiicuni  and  M'ine  Bosio,  who  is 
pronounced  the  be>t  Elvira  after  Grisi.  A  Boston  or  New 
York, /m6/(ue  can  conceive  how  gracefully  she  warbled 
such  sparkling  Bellini  strains  as  Son  varyine  vezzosa,  and 
the  latter  part  of  Qiu  la  voce.  As  if  enough  was  not  as 
good  as  a  feast,  two  acts  of  Mns'initllo  were  appended, 
fur  Sig.  Tainberlik.  —  Verdi's  Rlyulttto  formed  the  next 
attraction;  "  never  was  opera  more  splendidly  sustained 
in  every  prticular,"  so  they  say.  Mario  created  the 
usual  ywrore  with  La  Donna  e  moUU ;  and  the  gem  of 
the  piece,  the  dramatic  quatuor:  Btlla  fiylia  dtl  amove 
{just  about  to  be  published  here  by  our  indefatiguable 
Ditson),  sung  by  Mario,  Ronconi,  Bosio  and  Nantier 
Didi^e,  was  repeated.  In  the  repetition  on  the  next 
night  M'lle  Marai  took,  the  part  of  Gilda,  Bosio  being 
indisposed. — The  Barbieve  and  part  of  Fidtllo  made  up 
the  bill  for  an  extra  night;  and  again  the  Elisir  d'  Amove 
and  two  acts  of  Masanitlh. 

Royal  Opera,  Dhury  Lane. — Here  too  Fidtlio  has 
been  given  by  the  German  company,  and  of  course  in 
German.  Great  was  the  crowd  to  hear  the  thing  in  the 
original.  The  Rocco  of  Herr  Formes  was  all  that  could 
be  desired;  but  Mme.  Caradori's  Fidelio  did  not  answer 
expectation;  Herr  Reichardt's  Florestan,  Mile.  Sedlat- 
zek's  Marcellina,  Herr  Holzel's  Pizarro,  Herr  Lane's 
Jacquino  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Braham's  small  part  of  the 
Minister,  are  all  well  spoken  of.— This  was  followed  on 
the  next  night,  by  English  opera  ft  r  the  first  time.  The 
piece  was  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  in  which  Sims  Reeves  had  an 
'*  uproarious  "  reception.  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves  was  Zer- 
lina;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiss  were  Lord  and  Lady  All- 
ca?ih. — May  22d,  a  German  night  again;  Don  Juan,  with 
Mme.  Rudersdorf  as  Donna  Anna  and  Herr  Pasqu6  as 
the  Don,  both  new  and  not  admired  to  the  extent  of 
their  German  fame.  Mme.  Caradori  was  Donna  Elvira; 
Mile.  Agne=  Biiry,  Zerlina;  Reicliardt,  Ottavio;  and 
Formes,  Leporello. 

Orchestral  Concerts. —  The  sixth  Philharmonic 
Concert  offered  by  way  of  symphonies,  Mozart's  in  G 
minor,  and  Beethoven's  Evoica;  for  overtures,  Obevony 
and  S^Qhr's,  Dev  Akhymist;  songs  and  duets  by  Clara 
Novello  and  Sig.  Gardoni. 

The  great  feature  in  the  fourth  concert  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  was  Beethoven's  "Choral  Symphony,'* 
directed  by  Lindpaintner,  the  vocal  solos  by  Mme.  Cara- 
dori, Sims  Reeves,  &c.  This  was  preceded  by  the  over- 
ture to  a  MS.  opera  by  Benedict  {"  The  Minnesingers"); 
a  selection  from  Leslie's  "Immannel";  Beethoven's 
piano  Concerto  in  G,  played  by  a  precocious  young 
Master  John  Barnett;  a  scena  {by  Reeves)  from  Haydn's 
Orfi'O  ed  EuriiHce ;  and  Lmdpaintner's  overture.  Die 
Corsen. — At  tiie  fifrh  concert  were  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's •'  Scotch  "  Symphony,  Beethoven's  Leonove  over- 
ture, and  three  ntw  overtures;  one  by  Hor^^ley  {"  Co- 
mus"),  one  by  Silas  ("Olivier  Brussen"),  and  one  by 


Praeger.  Prudent,  the  pianist,  played  a  fantassia  of  his 
own. 

The  Orchestral  Union,  at  its  second  concert,  gave  Bee- 
thoven s  Coviolanits  overture ;  one  of  Hummel's  Concertos, 
played  by  Herr  Pauer;  a  Symphony  by  Haydn  in  G;  a 
Concerto  for  flute;  and  a  MS.  overture  by  Mr.  Cipriani 
Potter.     Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 

Beethoven's  "  Pastoral"  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's 
overture  to  Ruy  Bias,  and  an  overture  ("  The  Templar") 
by  Henry  Leslie,  were  played  at  the  fourth  concert  of 
the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne  Con- 
(iuctor.  The  next  programme  was  to  be  three  parts 
English,  including  a  symphony  by  Leslie,  a  selection 
from  Macfarren's  "Sleeper  Awakened,"  an  overture  by 
Osborne,  and  a  song  by  Miss  Gabriel. 

Chamrer  Concerts  still  abound.  Ella's  Musical 
Union,  the  Quartet  Association,  Mrs.  John  Macfarren's 
Soirees,  &c.,  &c.,  afford  continued  hearings  of  the 
quartets,  trios,  sonatas,  &c.,  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Cheru- 
bim, Mendelssohn,  and  all  the  so-called  standard  classics. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  was  to  be 
opened  by  the  Queen,  with  musical,  as  well  as  religions 
ceremonies;  the  prncipal  choral  societies,  to  the  number 
of  1,000  voices,  takmg  part.  The  selections  very  wisely, 
were  confined  to  pieces  best  adapted  to  the  building, 
such  as  Handel's  choruses,  the  Old  Hundredth,  &c. 

Germany. 

Vienna. — In  honor  of  the  young  Emperor's  marriage, 
an  adaptation  of  Rossini's  Cantata,  ''The  Jonrnev  to 
Rheims,"  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  with  great  splen- 
dor. There  was  a  Jubilee  Overture,  composed  for  the 
same  occasion,  by  Carl  Haslinger  upon  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  melodies;  and  a  Tt  Di-um,  by  HiJlzi,  capell- 
meister  to  the  Cathedral  of  Fiinfkirchen. — Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt's  concerts  continued  as  attractive  as  ever. — 
Verdi's  RiyvltUo  has  been  the  favorite  piece  this  season 
at  the  Lnperial  Opera.  His  Trovaiore  also  has  been 
given  for  the  first  time,  with  good  success,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Eckert.  Frauleln  Demeric  and  Sig. 
Bettini  were  much  applauded  in  the  parts  of  the  gypsey 
and  the  tvovatore.  Mme.  Medori  has  distinguished  her- 
self  in  Lucvezia  Boryin;  she  is  engaged  for  the  next 
Carnival  at  the  San  Carlo,  in  Naples. 

A  grand  concert  has  been  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Akademie  da-  Tonhunsi.  to  the  founder.^  and  sup- 
porters of  that  institution,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Emperor's  marriage  The  concert  began  with  a  pro- 
logue written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  J,  R.  Vnget.  and 
recited  by  Fraulein  Purkinje.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  performance  of  four  choruses, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Lorenz  Hanptman,  the  mas- 
ter of  siuiring,  which  were  admirably  given  and  well  se- 
lected. The  first  was  from  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  Her- 
cu'es,"  the  second  from  Ros-^jni's  Semlvumide,  the  third 
from  Herr  Schumann's  Pllyevftihvt  der  Rose,  and  the 
fourth,  with  recitative  and  bass  soln,  from  .Tnhn  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  church  cantata,  *'' Am  Festedev  Besckneidung 
Oirisli.^'  Among  the  solos  were  Susanna's  aria  from 
Figavo,  some  Liedev  of  Mendelssohn,  Herr  Schmidtler's 
SdngevJ:diiiy,  and  Fesca's  "  Wanderer,"  etc.  The  in- 
strumental part  of  tiie  programme  consisted  of  one  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas  for  piano-forte  and  violoncello,  and 
a  Fanfasie  Brilliante,  by  Professor  Benesch. 

Weimar. — A  new  symphony,  by  Liszt,  entitled  Afa~ 
Zfppa,  has  been  well  received. — The  last  operas  at  the 
theatre  were  Euryanfhe,  Lndn,  Montecchi  e  Capulelli, 
Li'kenyvin  and  Tannhdaser. — Vlenxtemps  has  given  a 
benefit  concert,  at  which  he  played  with  Liszt  the 
*'  Kreutzer  Sonata "  of  Beethoven. — Fiev-a-Bvas,  an 
opera  b}'  the  lamented  Franz  Schubert,  will  soon  be 
brought  out  under  Liszt's  direction. — Liszt,  in  an  article 
in  the  Neue  Zt^'Uschnft,  claims  for  Weimar  the  honor  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion  "the  second  Fidelio''''  of  the  day, 
namely  the  Btnvenuto  CulUni  of  Berlioz. 

Cologne. — Ferdinand  Hiller  has  resigned  his  post  as 
professor  of  singing  in  the  Musikverein,  the  committee 
having  asked  that  he  would  show  more  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. — The  Musikalische  Gesdlscliaft 
lately  gave  a  symphony  by  Schnyder  von  Wartensee, 
and  Hiller's  Tvaum  in  dtv  CJiristnacht. 

Casskl.— Dr.  Spohr  has  ju-^t  celebrated  his  TOth  birth- 
day, in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  health.  The  evening 
before,  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  different 
singers  at  the  theatre,  gave  him  a  serenade,  including  his 
fine  nfUarno  (one  of  his  most  important  works  for  wind 
instruments),  and  several  pieces  from  his  operas.  The 
public  had  heard  of  the  intended  compliment,  and  com- 


pletely filled  the  garden  of  his  house.  After  the  sere- 
nade three  hearty  cheers  were  given.  Dr.  Spohr  has 
received  the  Order  of  Bavaria. 

Bremen.  —  Fviinleln  Johanna  Wagner  and  Herr 
Tichatscheck  have  been  creating  a  furore.  On  account 
of  the  high  terms  required  by  tliese  two  celebrated 
artlfts,  the  management  was  obliged  to  raise  the  prices, 
at  which  the  good  people  of  Bremen  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased. 

Lubeck.  —  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller's  oratorio,  Die 
ZeTStoruny  von  Jevu^ahm  has  been  produced,  under  the 
direction  of  Capellmeister  Hermann,  with  great  success. 

FRANKFORT-ON-TriE-MAiNE. — Herr  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin has  been  performed  three  times.  Fraulein  J.  Ney 
lias  created  a  sensation. 

Dresden. — The  Fausi  of  Hector  Berlioz  has  been 
proiUiced,  under  the  direction  of  that  gentleman  in 
person. 

Augsburg. — Herr  Wagner's  Tnrmhduser  has  been  re- 
presented six  times,  with  Mme.  Morltz  as  Elisabeth. 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  24,  1854. 
The  Musical  Congress  in  New  York. 

(From  our  own  Reporter.) 

The  Crystal  Palace,  last  week,  was  the  scene 
of  a  remarkable  event.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
to  be  present,  and  we  shall  treasure  the  recollec- 
tion amonfj  our  most  gratifying  miisical  expe- 
riences. The  opening  Concert  of  Thursday  eve- 
ing,  which  was  the  "  Congress  "  par  excellence 
and  the  only  one  that  we  attended,  was  indeed 
a  wonderful  combination  of  i  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  JuUien-Barnum 
clap-trap,  and  of  sublime  musical  effects,  such  as 
have  never  before  been  listened  to  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  undertaking  was  bold,  the 
undertakers  were  the  very  men  to  carry  it 
through,  and  the  success,  spite  of  the  limited  time 
for  preparation,  was  as  complete  and  satisfaotory 
as  they  could  have  hoped.  The  scale  on  which 
this  entire  project  was  conceived  and  executed 
was  immense,  both  as  to  the  place,  the  orchestra, 
the  chorus,  and  the  audience. 

The  orchestra  and  chorus  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing societies : 

The  Germania  Society, 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Dodworth's  Full  Band, 

The  United  St;itea  Military  Band. 

The  Italian  Opera  Orche.stra. 

M.  JuUien's  full  Concert  Orchestra, 

And 

Many  Orchestra]  Artists  and  Amateurs 

From  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New 

Orleanns  and  New  York. 

Also  the  following 

Choral  Societies  : 

The  Harmonic  Society, 

And  the 

Normal  Musical  Institute, 

Under  the  direction  of  Mason.  Bradbury  and  Root,  of 

New  York. 

And  Delegations  from 

The  Handel  and    Haydn  Society, 

of  Boston ; 
The  Musical  Education   Society, 

of  Boston ; 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society, 

of  Boston  ; 

The    fliusical   Choir, 

of  Hartford ; 

The  Bridgepo'rt  Musical  Society, 

The  Arirm  Glee  Club, 

Of  New  Y..rk. 

The  Choral  Societies  of  Philadelphia. 

Germania  Maennerchor  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

Eintracht  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

Younff  Rl^nnernhor  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

Academy  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

I.iedertafel  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia 

Sienperbund  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

Arbeiier  Bund  Glee  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  of  Baltimore. 

Siengerbund  Glee  Club,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Italian  Opera  Chorus,  &c. 
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Here  was  an  orchestra  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  tifty  performers,  in  which  separate  or- 
ganizations were  all  merged  into  one  great  body ; 
in  which  the  "  Germanians  "  wore  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  ocean,  and  even  Jullicn's  present  orchestra 
weighed  only  as  dust  in  the  balance.  It  was  made 
up,  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
of  35  first  violins,  25  second  violins,  20  violas,  IG 
violoncellos,  20  double-basses,  7  tlutes,  4  clarinets, 
5  oboes,  5  bassoons,  8  horns,  8  trombones,  4 
tubas,  2  ophicleids,  14  trumpets,  4  tympani,  20 
small  drums,  two  large  drums,  besides  40  in  the 
military  bands. 

The  chorus  numbered  over  a  thousand  voices, 
fresh  and  well  trained-^  the  soprani,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  Anna  Stone,  being  380  in 
number. 

Boston  was  well  represented  by  some  four 
hundred  members  of  the  Choral  Societies,  whose 
long  fiimiliarity  with  the  choruses  on  the  pro- 
gramme, contributed  not  a  little  to  the  prompt 
and  perfect  performance  of  them.  Arriving  in 
New  York  only  on  Thursday  morning,  the  only 
opportunity  for  a  general  rehear.^al  of  this  great 
multitude  was  in  the  few  hours  of  that  morning; 
and  such  an  unexpected  success  of  tlie  even- 
ing's performance  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
wonderful  skill  of  Jullien  as  a  conductor  of  great 
masses  of  performers,  and  not  a  little  of  the  pro- 
ficiency and  good  training  of  the  material  with 
which  ho  had  to  work.  A  Musical  Festival  on  such 
a  scale  in  Europe  wo.uld  have  been  the  work  of  a 
year,  and  behold,  in  America,  by  the  audacity  of 
Jullien  and  Barnum,  it  is  begun  and  finished 
within  one  single  week  ! 

The  Concert  began  at  seven  o'clock,  the  doors  of 
the  Palace  being  opened  at  four;  and  when  the 
appointed  hour  had  arrived,  every  available  sitting 
or  standing  place  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
orchestra  was  tilled  by  an  immense  multitude, 
which  is  ascertained  to  have  been  not  much  less  (in- 
cluding the  performers  and  officials)  than  thirty 
thousand  persons ;  the  receipts  of  the  occasion 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $17,000.  The  beauti- 
ful building,  brilliantly  lighted  throughout  with 
circles  of  starlike  lights  and  a  blazing  pyramid 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  noble  dome,  filled 
thus  with  this  great  multitude,  was  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  looked  upon 
it.  The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
had  been  removed  from  its  place  beneath  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  and  the  stage  for  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  commencing  at  that  spot,  rose 
high  and  steep,  back  into  the  Eastern  nave  of  the 
Palace,  high  above  the  lofty  galleries.  Beautiful 
statues  were  grouped  around  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  evergreens  and  flowers  completed 
the  decoration  of  the  stage.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  completely  filled  this  immense  slope, 
the  chorus  overflowing  in  great  waves  of  so- 
prani and  conirald  far  into  the  permanent  gal- 
leries of  the  Palace.  So  much  for  the  coup  d'ceil 
and  the  spectacle.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Con- 
cert, let  us  copy  the  programme. 

FIRST    PART. 

Selections  from  Handel's  Oratorio 

"  The  Messiah." 

1.  Overture. 

2.  Recitative,  "  Comfort  ye  my  People."     Air, 

"  Every  Valley," Mr.  Frazer. 

8.  Chorus,  *'  And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

4.  Air,"  Rejoice  Greatly,". .  .Alme.  Wallace  Bouchelle. 

5.  Air  and  Chorus,  ■•  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  con- 

ceive," and  *'  O  !  thou  that  tellest  glad 

tidings  to  Zion," Miss  Hawley  and  Chorus. 

6.  Air,  "  Why  do  the  Nations?" Mr.  Camoenz 


7.  Grand  Chorus,  "  Hallelujah." 

8.  Air,  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 

Miss  Maria  S.  Brainerd. 

9.  Chorus,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 

Handel's  overture  we  hardly  heard,  being  oc- 
cupied in  discovering  an  advantageous  place  in 
which  to  hear  what  was  to  come  after.  Then 
came  the  recitative  and  air  "  Comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple." And  here  we  may  as  well  dispose  at  once 
of  the  whole  matter  of  solos.  The  vocal  solos 
were  assumed  by  persons  entirely  incompetent, 
as  regards  power  of  voice,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
to  attempt  to  sing  in  such  a  place.  We 
know  of  no  soprano,  save  Anna  Stone,  who 
could  have  attempted  such  a  feat  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  she,  we  are  informed,  pru- 
dently declined  the  undertaking.  The  instru- 
mental solo  performers,  of  course,  cannot  be 
questioned  as  to  ability  to  do  all  that  single  in- 
struments care  do;  but  their  performances  were 
equally  lost  in  the  immense  space.  Such  too, 
was  the  fate,  as  we  learn  from  the  experience  of 
some  persons,  even  of  the  grand  orchestral  and 
choral  parts  of  the  programme,  on  account  of  the 
place  in  which  they  chanced  to  be  seated.  The 
building  is  so  large  and  so  peculiar  in  form,  so 
variously  occupied  in  its  different  parts,  that  the 
most  absolutely  different  acoustic  eflfects  could  be 
found  even  in  the  distance  of  a  very  few  feet. 
At  one  point  the  full  power  of  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  would  be  almost  inaudible,  while  within 
perhaps  ten  feet  of  the  same  spot,  one  could  get  a 
ra;\jestic  volume  of  tone  such  as  we  have  never 
heard  before.  So  the  great  features  of  this  first  part 
were  the  sublime  choruses  of  the  "  Messiah  ;" 
and  never  have  wc  found  them  so  magnificent, 
so  sublime,  as  when  hoard  that  night,  at  the  very 
extremest  distance  from  the  stage,  from  this  im- 
mense body  of  performers.  The  Hallelu.Tah, 
was  such  a  hallelujah  as  we  never  heard  before 
and  can  scarcely  hope  to  hear  again. 

Between  the  first  and  second  parts  the  United 
German  Societies  were  to  have  sung,  but  this  was 
wisely  omitted  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  performance,  though  much  to  the  regret  of 
every  one.     Then  came  the 

SECOND    PART. 

1.  Overture "William  Tell," Rossini. 

2.  Solo,  Flute,  performed  by M.  Drouet. 

3.  Overture "  Tannhaueer, " Wagner. 

by  the  Germania  Musical  Society. 

4.  Solo,  Violin, Paul  Julien. 

5.  Symphony,  The  Minuetto,  from   the   Sym- 

phony in  E.  flat,  Op.  10,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Composer, G.  F.  Bristow. 

6.  Grand  Chorus,  •' The  Heavens  are  Telling,".  .Haydn. 

7.  Grand  Piece  d'Ensemble Dodworth's  full  Band. 

8.  Duo,  Two  Piano-Fortes, 

M'me  Wallace  and  Mr.  W.  V.  Wallace. 

9.  Quadrille,. ."  The  Fireman's  Quadrille," Jullien. 

Composed  expressly  for  this  occasion  as  a  companion 

to  the  American  Quadrille,  by  M.  Jullien. 

The  Overtures  "William  Tell"  and  Tann- 
haiiser,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  in  a 
place  whore  we  got  the  fullest,  finest  effect  that 
could  be  desired,  and  our  readers  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  both  to  know  what  that  effect  is. 
Not  so  with  Blr.  Bristow's  symphony,  of  which 
we  could  hardly  hear  a  sound.  Then,  again 
the  chorus :  The  Heavens  arc  Telling,  which 
was  magnificent  in  the  full  chorus,  but  inaudible 
in  the  trio.  This  part  closed  with  the  "  Fireman's 
Quadrille,"  which  we  must  take  the  composer's 
own  words  to  describe. 

"  The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Figures 
of  the  Quadrille  are  descriptive  of  the  Annual 
Parade.  The  city  is  alive  with  the  brilliant  scene. 
The  gaily  decorated   Engines  and   Hose   Carts 


e.xcite  universal  attention,  as  the  companies  pass 
in  review,  preceded  by  their  military  bands — ■ 
now  heard  in  the  distance,  now  close  at  hand — 
the  merry  quickstep,  the  stately  march,  the 
sprightly  fife  and  drum,  waking  the  surrounding 
echoes,  and  then  dying  away,  as  the  several  com- 
panies recede  from  view. 

The  Fifth  Figure  pictures  the  approach  of  Night. 
Tlie  mantle  of  darkness  falls  by  degrees — the  busy 
hum  of  the  city  is  subsiding.  It  is  night,  and  the 
Good  Genius  of  New  York  hovers  o'er  it,  carry- 
ing heavenwards  the  orisons  of  those  now  about 
to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Not  a  sound 
is    heard.         »         *  «  Perfect     silence 

reigns.  »  «  »  «  *  When  "  The  Fire- 
Fiend,"  sweeping  onwards  through  the  night, 
breathes  destruction  around,  whilst  the  unsus- 
pecting slumber.  Suddenly,  a  shower  of  sparks 
glitter  in  the  air,  and  awake  the  vigilance  of  the 
night-watch ;  whilst,  in  the  distance,  the  deep- 
toned  tocsin  sounds  the  alarm  of  Fire !  That 
dreadful  word  is  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  a  few  instants  only  elapse  ere  the  rattle  of 
Engines  and  Hose  Carriages  breaks  upon  the  ear 
— now  approaching  rapidly,  now  fading  slowly 
away.  The  Alarm  Bell  continues  to  toll,  and  is 
responded  to  from  tower  and  turret,  far  and  near, 
o'er  the  wide  expanse  of  the  city.  They  come ! 
they  come  !  Engine  after  Engine  is  rushing  on- 
wards towards  the  conflagration — the  leader  of 
each  gallant  troOp,  trumpet  in  hand,  urging  on 
his  eager  followers.  The  scene  is  reached.  The 
devouring  element  is  raging  furiously  ;  a  dull,  red 
glare  illumines  the  horizon,  whilst  the  thousand 
forked  tongues  of  the  Fire-Fiend  shoot  hither 
and  thither,  bent  on  destroying  all  within  their 
reach. 

Now  begins  the  elemental  war.  The  Firemen 
at  once  commence  the  attack  on  the  gigantic  en- 
emy. Dauntless,  they  scale  the  surrounding 
walls  and  rooftrees,  pipe  in  hand,  bent  on  con- 
quering, and,  cutting  off  all  retreat,  they  compel 
the  Detnon  of  Fire  to  stay  his  course.  Streams 
of  rushing  water  pour  from  all  directions.  Baf- 
fled he  obeys ;  and  as  the  crashing  walls  fall  on 
the  expiring  embers,  he  acknowledges  their  sway, 
whilst  the  mingled  cheers  of  the  brave  firemen 
and  the  assembled  multitude,  proclaim  the  Vic- 
tory. 

There  it  is  in  words ;  and  it  was  all  there  in 
fact!  Two  or  three  military  bands,  one  or  more 
fire  companies  behind  the  scenes  at  the  brakes, 
(so  we  are  informed  and  believe),  an  army  of 
speaking  trumpets  in  the  hands  of  orchestra  and 
chorus,  the  din  of  many  great  bells  (all  that  the 
Palace  contained),  the  crash  of  falling  buildings 
(represented  to  the  life  by  the  rolling  of  many 
cannon  balls  through  a  great  plank  tunnel  built 
beneath  the  stage),  and  last,  real  fire  burning  in 
safe  places  on  the  roof,  shed  a  "  red  glare  "  &c., 
(see  programme  above)  upon  the  great  audience 
through  the  crystal  walls.  A  thousand  Yankee 
Doodle  Quadrilles  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
to  this  gigantic  piece  of  most  astounding  musical 
clap-trap,  such  as  Jullien  alone  could  conceive 
and  Jullien  alone  execute.  And  so  it  ended, 
conductor,  orchestra,  chorus  and  audience,  all  in 
a  whirlwind  of  excitement. 

Jullien  and  Barnum  are  called  for  by  the  au- 
dience, and  appearing  upon  the  stage,  perform 
an  expressive  pantomime,  each  attributing  to  the 
other,  by  most  affecting  and  affectionate  gestures, 
the  entire  merit  of  the  success  of  the  occasion. 
Each  makes  a  speech,  Jullien  stating  that  had  he 
known  as  he  now  did,  the  acoustic  capacity  of  the 
building,  there  would  have  been  an  entire  change  of 
repertoire  ;  and  thanking  the  audience  for  their  ap- 
plause, styling  them  "  the  most  indulgent  public 
before  which  he  had  ever  appeared."     Then  the 

third    PART. 
Symphony,  the  entire  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Beethoven. 
Solo  Harp,  "  La  Danse  des  Fees," Mr.  Aptommas. 
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Symphony,  the  Adngio  frnm  the  Drnmatic  Sym- 
phony entitled  "  The  Breaking  Heart," 
By  the  American  composer,   William  H.  Fry. 

Prayer  from  5Tnse  in  Egito Rossini, 

Full  Orchestr;!  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Wedding  March Mendelssohn. 

Only  one  movement  of  the  symphony  was 
performed.  The  Adagio  from  Mr.  Fry's  Sym- 
phony Tve  were  glad  to  hear  again,  and  given 
with  such  fine  effect.  The  Wecfding  March 
■  by  the  whole  orchestra  closed  the  concert  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  multitnde  dispersed. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  occasion,  which 
we  shall  long  recollect  with  no  little  pleasure, 
and  wish  that  with  suoli  material,  and  more 
time,  a  real  Musical  Festival  could  some  time  be 
held,  which  would  be  all  music,  and  such  music 
as  demands  and  should  receive  treatment  from 
a  multitudinous  array  of  talent. 


A  Complaint  on  behalf  of  Native  Composers. 
We  have  received  so  many  ill-natured  and  ill- 
bred  communications,  (as  our  readers  in  times 
past  have  sometimes  seen),  from  "  native  Ameri- 
can" musicians,  jealous  of  what  they  thought  too 
constant  reference  to  foreign  music  and  foreign 
standards,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  now  for  once  to 
answer  one  both  decent  in  temperandin  manner, 
and  reasonable  in  the  general  spirit  of  its  argu- 
ment. There  seems  some  chance  of  getting  at 
the  truth  by  temperate  discussion  with  one  who 
can  write  as  follows  : 

Lawrence,  June  14,  1S54. 
John  S.  D  wight,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  observed  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Journal  that  you  noticed  a  song  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Oliver,  in  these  words  :  "A  song  of  uncommon 
beauty,  (at  least  for  a  young  American,)  *  *  * 
conceived  in  quite  a  German  spirit." 

Now  I  think  that  I  have  seen  it  distinctly  stated 
either  in  your  paper  or  that  of  Mr.  Willis,  that 
there  is  no  exchisive  nationality  in  Art,  and  that 
the  names  of  Mozart,  Handel,  Beethoven,  &c. 
belong  to  the  whole  world,  as  also  the  names  of 
Washington,  Isaac  Newton,  &c. 

If  this  idea  was  not  originated  by  you,  still  I 
think  you  fully  endorsed  it  in  your  paper  of  April 
1,  1854,  wherein  you  say  :  "  As  if  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  could  be  foreign,"  &c. 

Now  if  the  Germans  developed  the  resources  of 
the  orchestra  more  than  any  other  nation,  so  also 
have  Italians  investigated  the  art  of  singing  more 
than  the  Germans,  and  the  English  have  succeeded 
in  marrying  words  to  music  in  a  manner  not  sur- 
passed by  either  Germans  or  Italians.  Why,  then, 
give  the  impression,  that  to  conceive  a  piece  in  the 
German  spirit,  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  an 
American  composer  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  amount 
of  poor  music  published  in  Germany,  and  a  much 
larger  amount  written  there? 

I  have  supposed  the  great  aim  of  your  Journal 
to  be,  the  advancement  of  musical  art  in  America 
particularly.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  hovi' 
far  such  a  criticism  as  the  one  in  question  tends  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  You  praise 
the  song,  not  for  any  absolute  merit,  for  it  is  not 
"of  uncommon  beauty"  itself,  but  uncommon  for 
an  American  :  you  praise  the  author  not  so  much 
for  any  original  e.x'cellence,  as  for  imitating,  and 
being  imbued  with,  quite  a  German  spirit.  Does 
not  this  suggest  the  idea,  that  to  be  German  in 
thought,  manner,  and  e.xpression,  is  the  only  road 
to  excellence  ? 

Now  look  at  the  effect  of  this  ;  suppose  a  "  young 
American,"  a  student  in  art,  forced  to  restrict  his 
ambition  to  "  playing  second  fiddle"  to  some  sec- 


ond, third,  or  fourth-rate  German  musician  ;  con- 
tinually told  by  those  who  profess  to  feel  most  in- 
terest in  his  progress,  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  to 
attain  even  that  proficiency,  except  by  emigrating 
to  that  classical  country,  and  adopting  German 
teachers  and  German  theories.  Suppose  his  most 
successful  efforts  rewarded  by  a  pat  on  the  head, 
and  a  "Very  well  done,  really,"  (at  least  for  a 
young  American.)  How  many  young  Americans 
would,  under  such  a  culture,  attain  even  the  ques- 
tionable mediocrity  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  Ger- 
man composer  ?  Yours  respectfully, 

Newton  Fitz. 

There  certainly  is  some  truth  in  the  above. 
And  yet  the  writer,  in  his  sensitiveness  at  the 
very  sight  of  certain  names,  which  have  unfortu- 
nately grown  somewhat  controversial  hereabouts, 
finds  far  more  meaning  in  our  chance  expressions 
about  the  song  in  question  than  we  intended  to 
convey.  To  say  it  was  "  good,  for  a  young  Ameri- 
can," was  not  to  deny  that  anything  good  could 
come  out  of  this  Nazareth.  It  was  simply  quali- 
fying what  might  otherwise  have  seemed  e.xtrava- 
gant  or  vague  praise.  Without  the  qualification 
one  might  have  thought  we  were  speaking  of  a 
song  that  should  take  rank  with  the  songs  of 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  or  Weber;  or  of 
Kossini,  Bellini,  or  the  master  geniuses  of  either 
school.  Now  this  we  could  not  say,  and  probably 
the  composer  himself,  if  we  had  intimated  it, 
would  have  set  it  down  as  insincereflattery.  Be- 
sides, while  genius  is  not  necessarily  of  any  coun- 
try, yet  we  do  maintain  that  the  production  of  a 
really  fine  song  by  an  American  is  no  common 
matter.  We  are  a  nation  new  in  music  ;  we  have 
barely  begun  to  sing  and  play  and  love  good 
music  ;  as  yet  we  have  not  a  composer  of  estab- 
lished fame  (for  fame  in  country  choirs  and  sing- 
ing schools  and  musical  "  conventions "  is  not 
necessarily  any  fame  in  the  world  musical)  ;  we 
are  beginning  to  have  competitors  and  candidates 
for  such  fame,  but  time  is  yet  to  pronounce  on 
their  (in  some  cases  formidable)  clai.ms.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  composition  is  uncommonly  good 
for  an  American,  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  un- 
common for  a  scholar,  but  not  so  for  a  master, 
since  masters  we  have  none  acknowledged  as  yet 
in  this  Art. 

Again,  why  assume  that  the  term  "  German  " 
was  applied  to  it  by  way  of  praise  ?  We  meant 
it  rather  by  way  of  description  ;  although  of  course 
there  is  some  praise  implied  in  such  description. 
To  have  said  it  was  Italian  or  French  in  style 
would  have  been  to  miss  its  characteristic  alto- 
gether. To  have  called  it  English  v.'ould  have  been 
vague  and  ambiguous,  since  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  there  is  a  peculiarly  English  style  of 
song.  And  to  have  said  nothing  would  but  have 
left  the  door  open  to  the  inference  that  the  piece 
had  a  style  new  and  original,  peculiarly  its  author's, 
or  peculiarly  American  ;  which  would  have  been 
true  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Indeed  the  motive 
of  the  term  "  German  "  partly  was  to  save  it  from 
the  questionable  praise  of  classification  with  what 
are  commonly  understood  to  be  songs  of  the 
American  stamp,  that  is  to  say  "  negro  melodies,'' 
or  namby-pamby  sentimental  ditties,  sung  and 
manufactured  by  the  numerous  singing  "  families  " 
that  traverse  the  States.  That  a  young  man 
.should  write  a  song  which  suggests  comparison 
with  songs  that  find  acceptance  with  a.  race  so 
musical  and  so  familiar  with  the  works  of  genius, 
as  the  Germans,  instead  of  with  the  Hutchinson, 
or  Woodbury,  or  Christie  melodies,  is  certainly  a 


fact  worth  mentioning  to  his  credit  in  these  times. 
At  all  events  the  mention  is  discriminating,  and 
does  not  send  him  for  his  audience  to  the  wrong 
class  of  admirers. 

We  assure  our  critic  that  there  is  no  such  in- 
consistency, as  he  imagines,  between  our  several 
statements.  We  did  say,  and  we  do  say,  that  the 
highest  genius  is  not  national ;  that  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  can  be  no  more  foreign  to  true  music 
lovers,  than  is  our  English  Shakspeare  to  a  Ger- 
man. Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  great,  not  he- 
cause  they  are  German,  but  because  they  had 
genius  and  were  faithful  to  its  voice  within  them. 
And  Germany  we  call  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
home  of  music,  and  defer  much  to  the  standard 
of  its  culture,  because  Germany  had  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  Bach,  and  Handel,  and  Weber, 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert,  and  so  on,  and 
has  had  its  taste  formed  by  familiarity  with  their 
v/orks,  and  enjoyment  of  their  influence ;  al- 
though, thank  Heaven,  that  influence  cannot  be 
confined  exclusively  to  Germans.  We  have  7iot 
said,  nor  do  our  words  properly  convey  the  inti- 
mation, that  "  to  conceive  a  piece  in  a  German 
spirit  should  he  the  highest  aim  of  an  American 
composer."  We  have  often  cautioned  against 
poor  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  upheld  good, 
German  models.  Wo  praise  no  one  for  imitating ; 
mere  imitation,  we  well  know,  can  never  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  manly  and  original  production. 
Indeed  it  is  just  the  originality  and  genuineness, 
so  much  more  common  in  the  German  music  than 
in  any  other,  that  makes  us  point  to  that  so  often 
for  inspiring  models.  Observe,  we  say  inspiring, 
not  enslaving.  Now  we  have  not  praised  Mr. 
Oliver's  little  song  because  it  betrayed  a  German 
culture  and  a  German  leaning.  It  might  do  that, 
and  yet  lack  any  spark  of  inspiration  or  of  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  do  that,  and 
yet  not  lack  original  merit  wholly  independent  of 
all  that.  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems  have  contin- 
ually reminded  critics  of  bis  fond  acquaintance 
with  the  German  poets;  he  has  been  called  a 
poet  with  a  German  leaning ;  but  does  any  one 
pronoimce  him  less  American,  less  himself,  less 
originally  and  in  himself  a  poet,  for  all  that  ? 

But  we  do  not  "  praise  the  song  for  any  absolute 
excellence." — In  one  sense  we  do,  and  in  one 
sense  we  do  not.  To  say  that  it  is  good  at  all, 
even  with  a  German  sort  of  goodness,  is  to  re- 
cognize a  real,  and  therefore  an  absolute  good- 
ness, if  by  "  absolute"  is  meant  a  goodness  inhe- 
rent in  the  song  itself,  and  not  reflected  on  it 
merely  by  some  good  thing  not  itself,  which  it 
resembles.  We  find  in  it  a  goodness,  which  is 
not  less  its  own,  because  it  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
goodness  in  songs  that  are  German.  On  the 
other  hand  we  do  not  give  the  song  credit  for 
absolute  excellence ;  since  we  find  it  only  com- 
paratively excellent;  we  know  of  many  songs 
which  we  consider  far  more  excellent.  This  we 
thought  a  song  "  of  uncommon  beauty,"  as  coming 
from  an  American,  (since  in  America  we  are  all 
but  beginners,  scholars,  and  not  masters  in  this 
Art)  ;  we  should  not  have  thought  it  so,  if  it  had 
come  from  Mendelssohn,  or  Schubert,  or  Eossiiii. 
Again,  one  may  praise  some  verses,  a  stray  lyric 
from  a  minor  poet,  without  pronouncing  him  the 
equal  of  the  great  bards.  For  that  were  pre- 
supposing, genius,  which  we  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  predicate  of  the  little  song  in  question. 

As  to  the  question  (truly  an  important  one) 
about  the  encouraging  tendency  of  such  criticism, 
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and  the  true  way  to  encourage  native  musical 
talent,  we  prefer  to  leave  it  till  we  can  treat  it  at 
a  greater  length  than  we  can  now.  Meanwhile 
we  will  only  submit :  first,  that  genius,  if  it  really 
be  in  a  man,  will  always  contrive  to  maintain  and 
show  itself,  however  closely  it  may  study  and 
however  warmly  worship  models  left  by  others  ; 
genius  imitates  and  learns  from  everybody,  and 
yet  it  ever  must  remain  itself  and  shine  forth  with 
its  own  innate  fire.  Secondly,  those  who  have 
not  genius,  will  and  must  produce  only  at  second 
or  third  hand  at  any  rate,  and  had  better  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  models,  than  to  poor  ones. 

Finally,  we  wish  with  all  friendliness  to  suggest 
to  our  young  native  American  musicians  and  pro- 
fessoi's,  that  they  embarrass  and  tliwart  the  proper 
and  beneficent  mission  of  all  Art-criticism  or 
journalism,  by  their  over-sensitive  propensity  to 
construe  whatsoever  may  be  written  into  an  in- 
tention of  praise  or  blame.  We  assure  them  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  our  humble  and  often 
(we  are  aware)  very  imperfect  attempts  to  char- 
acterize a  composition  or  performance,  we  have 
no  thought  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
The  epithets  we  use  are  rot  all  drawn  from  two 
vocabularies,  the  one  of  eulogistic  terms,  the  other 
of  the  contrary.  If  we  chance  to  express  pleasure 
in  some  person's  work,  it  is  not  because  we  would 
assign  him  rank  above  others.  W<?  trust  we  may 
speak,  sometimes,  and  quite  often,  without  taking 
upon  us  that  invidious  task.  We  often  use  terms 
simply  to  describe  or  characterize,  or  give  iitler- 
ance  to  a  chance  suggestion,  possibly  a  fancy,  and 
behold  A  or  B  starts  up  aggrieved,  that  we  have 
not  praised  him  enough,  or  that  we  have  praised 
C  too  much.  We  claim  no  sovereign  patent  for 
the  dispensing  of  degrees  of  merit ;  we  only 
write  of  music  and  musicians,  as  wo  love  and  feel 
about  it,  as  wc  like  and  dislike,  trusting  that  it 
will  add  some  impulse  to  the  right  and  earnest 
study  of  so  invaluable  an  Art. 


The  Gek3iaxia  Musical  Society  are  engaged  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  until  they  go  to  Newport  in  the 
middle  of  July,  There  are  sad  rumors  about  their 
disbanding  at  the  end  of  the  smumer,  which  we 
trust  will  not  prove  real. 


The  Harvaec  Musical  Association  have  just 
received  the  third  volume  of  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  published 
at  Leipsic  by'the  Bach-Gesellschaft.  One  volume 
is  published  annually  by  this  society,  whose  object 
is  to  perpetuate,  by  this  superb  edition  of  his 
works,  the  memory  of  the  great  composer,  deem- 
ing this  to  be  the  "fittest  monument.  This  edition 
is  supplied  to  subscribers  only  ;  among  the  list  are 
five  from  Boston.  This  volume,  containing  works 
for  the  piano,  is  the  last  issued,  and  is  presented 
to  the  Library  of  the  Association  by  the  thought- 
ful liberality  of  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  the 
well  known  publisher  of  this  city. 


MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piimo-Forte  .ind 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  ha.^  removed  to  No.  7i^  Tremont  Kow, 
irhere  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

ADOIiPH  KIELBLOCK, 

No.    30    ASH    STREET,    BOSTON. 

O^Communications  may  he  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store, 
\     No.  115  Washington  Street.  ■  June  10. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

Tho  undersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Youkq 
Ladies  in  Classes,  to  Families,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired,  in  the 

Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  "Vocal 

Music, 

According  to  the  Pestalozzian  nr  Inductive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  Vocal  Execution,  Sttle,  Expression,  etc. 
nor  supersede  its  necessity  ;  but  the  great  object  will  bi-,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  si/stematic^  well  directed,  and  ader/traie 
eUmenlary  cnttrsr,  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  difH- 
cult  music  with  ea.ie  and  fluency — and  thus  eminently  qualify 
thpm  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Art. 

New  classes  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  appl}'.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  re?;ulatcd  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  Families  and  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  desired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
George  J.  "Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St, 

E.  11,  BLANCHARD, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Husic  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  2i  West  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References  :  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason,      je  17 


A.  WERHER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNEE, 

DEALERS    IN 

]Sro.  265  "WASHIT;r^TON"  STKEET, 

(COBKER   OF  WINTER  STREET.) 

PTANO-FOKTES.  Seraphines,   Melodeons,  Guitfirs,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  sh/ill  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  eodeavor  to  give  ^satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instrumeiits  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Sir.  AVerner  will  al^o  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
scf^n  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  ^Vashiogton  St.  May  27.     3m 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE    ENTIRE  AND   INDIITAPLE  ALLEGORY   OF 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STKEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  beside.'!  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Chrisfian  pas-^ed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  De.'^truction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Cliristian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tioguished  men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE^WETT,   Pxiljlislacr. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onxt  authorized  Agent  for.  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N .    D .    COTTON, 

I5IPOKTEH  AND   DE.\-LER  lU 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Mo.  13  TremOHt  R-O^v,  Bostoii. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 


GEORGE  J,  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

C2iaral>ei-s,  Wo.  3  ^Visiter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortiuent  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  price.°,  Tvarrauted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  propi^rties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MEIODEONS  AHD  GUITARS. 

IVIr.  Webb's  loni;'  experience  iu  the  profession  of  l\Iusic,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  vi.*it  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
ex.lmination  ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment iu  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

XT'  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. ..  .Agents  for.  . .. 
Lighte,  J'ewton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELI.TAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH.* 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  ROOK,  by  Baker  &  Sootmrd. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Peatt. 

George  P.  Seed  &/  Co.,  Publishers, 
nov  5  13  Tremont  street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITAHS. 

THE  subscribers  .ire  sole  agents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.     Prices  from  gf.30  to  S60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HE"W§'    FATTESfl' 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washlnston  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FO  RTES, 

Ko,  31-4-  "^VasliiiistOH  Street,  Bostoii. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Okay's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  CffiCKERiNO,  .T.  P.  .Iewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodv,  B.  II.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

J.an.21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF   B.USIG, 

OFFERS  his  service.?  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  mus4c 
stoics  of  NATfiAN  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Ueeb  S:  C»-  17  Tremont  Row. 

IlEFEiiESCES  -.—Mrs.  C.  W.  Loriog,  33  Mt.  Vernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  R.  Prince,  S;ilem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  IS. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING. 

rRB-nBRIC    RUBO'LPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Siuging. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  (United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

mie  GABEIELLE  BE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

and  biat  ee  addressed  at 
Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STHEET. 


OTTO    DRESETj 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano,  and  may  he  addressed  at  the 
WiNTUROP  House.     Terms : — ii?,50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  S?30  p^r  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
Not.  12,  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SSNGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  eornci*  Harrison  Avcsiuc. 

MR..   De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  AIUIANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

,7.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  ICuccIand  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.   PRENZEL, 
T  E  ./S.O  H  S  R    OF    MUSZCj 
IVo.  G  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  StB.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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S<B1B  rmsiuHKS. 

In  all  its  various  branches, 

ITEATLT   AKTD    PKOMPTLY   EXECTITED, 

BY   ED^VARD    L.    BALCH, 

®ffuc  Souiital  of  pusit,  No.  21  Sifiool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  liim  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Wechanic  Association  for  superior  -workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  ofBce. 

[i:?- MUSIC    prepared  for    Stereotyping. 

GREAT   BOOK   IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  EICYCLOPIDIA  OF  lUSIG : 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  "VV.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinjiuished  men  in  the  musica! 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  -work  of  the  above,  -which  will  he  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  he  puhlish('d  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  vohime  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

I>ictloiiai-y  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIEIvTCE  OF  MTJSIG, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  i\l0siCAL  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  maker.'',  hdcI  a  rnniplete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  Of  the  most  distingui>hcd 
Composers  and  jMusici;ins  who  have  ever  liveil.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  wiir  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  nf  Mnrch.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  ininn'nse  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  sfereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  exampk-s. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S'4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  lialf  calf,  will  bp.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  .lEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  1"  and  19  Cornhill.  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
TVill  he  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

G-.  A.  SCHMITT,   (From  Germany,) 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO^FORTK. 

IS  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  at  the  residence  of  pupils  or 
at  his  own  residence.  No.  7  Haymarket  Place. 
Mr.  S.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  storps  of  Oliver  Litson 
or  Nathan  Richardson. 

Refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  Jons  S.  Bwight,  Esq., 
Hallftt,  Davis  &  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson,  Natuan  Hichardson. 
Oct.  8. 

E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

[X^TERMS   JIODERATE. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Rf/erence,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI, 

(fro  31      ^'APLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SI  NOT  NO. 

Kesidence,  "Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  Waslliiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


8m 


OemnaBiia  Screiiatle  Baiii<iS. 

THE  SERVICES  0?  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
ii  14  tf  SO  Fayette  Street 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  ACTION 
GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

—FOR  THE  — 

IE*  X  .^.  ^  €3  -  E^  C2>  IFL  T  ES ., 

HAS  MET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  has  created  more  excitement  among  Instruction  Book 
maters  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  something  new,  and  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  ruRPOSE.  It  is  a  ''Yankee"  invent' on,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  universally  commended 
7iotwiihstancling  the  great  opposition  zvbich  has  so  long  hem 
tnainlaiiied  against  every  musical  wojh  fiovi  the  pen  of  an 
American.  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  have  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"Modern  School"  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  hut  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Publishers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
overhaul  their  old  and  Inug-forgntten  "Methods,"  shake  off 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  y  eai's  old  is  now  making  its  re-appear- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  EOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
bound  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  prodnce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  sfood  or  will  staud  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Mofin-n  School  for  the  Piano-  Forte. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICUAUDPON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success  wiih  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examinarion  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  wlio  examined  thi.-;  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     K  N  O  R  R , 

(well  known  in  this  coxintr^-,)  who  admitfed  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  -will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  lie  gave  his 
written'  testimonial  as  follows  ; 

.Affer  a  careful  examinaijou  of  "  The  Modern  Scliool  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Eichard=on,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
es?ential  to  the  acquirement  of  a  jrnod  execution.  It  htis, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end-  The  work  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
metded,  especially  to  those  players  who  make  vi'luosjty,  or 
brilliant  execution,  ri^  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesnng 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  tlie  bones,  muscles,  and  ligriments  of 
the  hand.  .  JULIUS  KNORR 

Leip.nc^  April ,  1S.!;4. 

Those  who  are  about  to  pttrchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  comprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy, $4. 

To  satisfy  the  Public  that  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE 
is  tlie  blist  Instruction  Book  published,  we  give  for  reference 
the  following-  names  of  distinguished  Professsors  of  Music,  who 
have  given  the  most  complimentary  recommendations : 


LOU'ELL  MASON, 
GKO.  J.  WEBB, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 
V.'M.  MASON, 
GEO.  F.  ROOT, 
V,'.  B    BRADBURY, 
A.  DREYSCFTOCK, 
OTTO  DRESEL, 
CARL  1!  FROM  ANN, 
A.  KIIEISSMANN, 
F.  H.  HOWARD, 
AUGUST  GOllKEL, 
A.  W.  FREXZEL, 
A.  KIELRLOCK, 
A.  T.  THOaUP, 


S.  A.  B.tNOBOFT, 
F.  G.  HILL. 
J.  B.  WHEATON, 
N.  B    CLAPP, 
H.  PERABEAU, 
W.  It.  BABCOtJK, 
W.  C.  GLYNN, 
F.  F.  MULLER. 
L.  II.  SOUTHARD, 
J.  TRENKLE, 
T.  BRlCHER, 

A.  BAUMBAUH, 

B.  F    LEAVENS, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
ED.  BRUCE, 


NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  AVOHl.D  AND  TIMES, 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 
282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

and  for  sale  at  all   the  principal   Music  Stores  in  the  Uiiited 
.States  and  English  Provinces.     All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recoiiunendntions,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 


The  name  of  KM"OKE  in  commendation  of  an 
Instruction  Book  lias  often  been  sougit,  and 
■when  obtained  considered  a  leading  induce- 
ment for  Teacliers  and  Scholars  to  adopt  the 
work.  Here  we  have  a  Method  by  Knorr  him- 
self, in  which  is  comprised  all  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Musical  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Piano,  which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated, 
and  his  word  of  approval  so  desirable. 

THOSE,  THEREFORE,  WHO  II.ATE  ADOPTED  A  WORK 
BECAUSE  JULIUS  KHOEB  RECOMMENDED  IT, 
WILL  NOT  FAIL  DULY  TO  APPRECIATE  A  VOLUME  OF 
INSTRUCTION  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PEN  OP  THAT 
TALENTED  ARTIST. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE 
PIAWO-FOKTB    inSrST-BUCTION 
OF    THE    AGE. 


BOOK 


A.  E.  nsm,I.EK'.§  METM©© 

For.  THE 

S=»  X -^  32^  O  "  I^  <0  ^  T  E3  s 

REVISED    BY 

~      JULIUS    KNORH, 

translated  from  the  GERMAN  BT 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 

The  Musical  World  and  Times  says  of  this  work  :  "  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Piano-Forte,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works,  in  this  line,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  while  it  is  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  Miiller  seizes  upon  the  pupil  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  from  the  simplest  lessons  leads  him,  step  by 
step,  methodiciilly  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  to  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  one  part  of  thi-i  Method  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  ;  this  is  the  deve'opement  given  by  the  author  to  the 
Exercises  with  the  hand  in  a  (juiesccnt  s'ate.  Explanations  on 
embellishments,  musical  elocuiioh,  and  other  matters  are  given 
with  particulars  entirely  new.  An  excellent  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  performance  in  two  and  more  parts  (strict  style) 
of  each  hand  separately;  a  novelty  in  instruction  books  as, 
yet  publi.'^hed  in  this  country.  Ti'e  recommend  the  book  to 
the  attention  of  borh  profes.siocal  men  and  such  musical  ama- 
teurs as  are  desirous  of  becoming  able  and  correct  players  on 
an  instrument  whose  resources  are  hoimdless,  and  whose  popu- 
larity is  daily  increasing." 

Numerous  letters  have  already  been  received  from  distin- 
guished Professors  of  Music,  copies  of  many  of  which  will  soon 
be  publi.^hed.  There  is  but  ono  opinion  expressed  respecting 
Miiller  and  Knorr's  Method,  and  that  is  earnest  in  its  praise. 

From  lengthy  notices  of  the  Boston  press,  the  following  are 
selected: — 

"  This  volume  contains  all  that  is  required  to  mako  not  only 
a  g-ood,  but  an  admirable  pianist."— Boston  Atlas. 

"  A  "pupil  v.'ho  shall  follow  the  rudiments  here  given,  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  an  accomplished  performer." — Trakscrift. 

"  A  leEcacy  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  growing  love  of  the 
Art." — Post. 
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"  An  elaborate  and  valuable  ■ 
forte  p]a}ing." — Traveller. 

"  It  contains  a  plainer  system  of  instruction  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  met  with  in  any  similar  publication." — Am. 

Union.  i 

"  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  (notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Bertini's  Method)  Piano  lustructiou 
Book  ever  published  in  this  coury:ry." — Privateer. 

"Best  and  most  thorough  Method  for  the  Piano  ever  pub- 
lished.    Even  old  players  will  deem  it  a  valuable  companion." 

—Christian  Freeman. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  superior  excellence  " — 
Pathfinder. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Test  will  he  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Coanplete.  T^vo  Parts  in  oise, $3. 

Sepai-ate  Parts,  eacli $3. 

The  FIRST  PART  contains  the  Elements  of  Music,  as  ap- 
plied (0  the  Piano;  a  systematic  sjnop.iis  of  the  Rules  of 
Fingering;  explanations  of  different  modes  of  Musical  Elocu- 
tion: interwoven  in  all  of  which  is  a  useful  Guide  to  the 
Teacher. 

The  SECOND  PART  treats  of  Mechanical  Matters,  or  all 
that  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fingpring  exclusively. 
Blore  fully  carried  out  by  Knorr  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works. 
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A  E«view  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF, 
(Continued  from  p.  Ql  ) 
The  application  of  music  to  theatrical  repre- 
sentations goes  back  as  far  as  these  representations 
themselves.  Already  with  the  Greeks  music  was 
inseparable  from  tragedy  and  comedy ;  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  bore  a  part  in  the  sacred  farces, 
which  were  called  Mysteries,  spiritual  pieces  and 
sacramental  actions ;  at  a  later  time  they  used  it 


in  interludes  and  masques.  In  the  ballots  they 
had  to  have  it;  and  after  the  pieces  had  assumed 
a  more  regular  character,  it  served,  as  in  our  days, 
to  fill  up  the  interacts.  Sometimes  too,  they  in- 
troduced it  into  a  work  as  a  supplement  or  an 
episode.  But  none  of  these  applications  of  music 
in  theatrical  pieces  produced  the  musical  drama, 
or  was  even  the  beginning  of  the  same.  Neither 
of  them  was  a  part  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  song  is  the  natural  language,  or  the  proper 
form  of  truth  in  Opera,  as  rhythmical  verse  is  in 
Tragedy,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  must  never  be 
interrupted,  lest  there  arise  a  poetic  contradiction 
and  a  lie.  For  the .  rest,  there  was  more  lack  of 
knowledge  how  to  set  about  it,  than  of  correct 
aesthetic  ideas.  As  yet  there  was  no  style  suited 
to  the  theatre,  and  no  one  who  would  have  un- 
derstood the  need  of  it.  The  dra«iatic  style  was 
of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  music  did  not  identify 
itself  with  action,  but  appeared  only  as  something 
superadded,  which  might  be  introduced  or  left  out 
at  arbitrary  pleasure.  Hymns  and  choruses  of 
devils  in  choral  song,  popular  melodies,  dancing 
tunes,  an  alternation  of  instruments  and  sometimes 
a  sort  of  musical  recitation,  full  of  the  most  non- 
sensical extravagance,  like  the  Ballet  comique  de 
la  Roijne,  for  example  :* — more  than  this  the 
public  taste  did  not  desire,  and  in  this  spectacle 
everything  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  everything 
else.  Poet  and  musician  could  embrace  like 
brothers  ;  neither  had  aught  to  object  to  the  other, 
nor  any  cause  for  envy. 

On  the  whole  this  style  was  still  better  than  the 
madrigal  style,  which  prevailed  on  the  stage  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which 
the  Antiparnasso  (f  Orazio  Vecclii,  played  in 
Modena  in  the  year  1581,  affords  a  proof.  In 
this  commedia  armonica  the  choruses  and  mono- 
logue together  arc  written  in  madrigals.  Imagine 
the  hero  of  the  piece  relating  liis  sorrows  or  his 
love  in  a  fugued  aria  for  five  voices !  The  singers 
were  stationed  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  actor, 
who  for  the  sake  of  more  complete  illusion  had  to 
observe  a  singing  attitude,  performed,  as  I  suppose, 
a  corresponding  pantomime. 

Several  noble  Florentines,  persons  of  mind  and 
taste,  with  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vernio,  at 
their  head,  keenly  felt  the  ludicrousness  of  this 
application  of  the  madrigal  style  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  injury  that  could  not  but  accrue  there- 
from to  the  dramatic  art.     Count  Vernio  and  his 

*  Performed  at  the  Court  of  Henry  HI.,  king  of 
France,  in  1681. 


numerous  train  of  fi'iends  and  protege's  formed 
among  themselves  a  literary  circle,  one  of  those 
thousand"  Academies"  with  and  without  names, 
which  at  that  time  began  to  cover  the  peninsula. 
All  these  persons  were  Hellenists,  Latinists,  Bel- 
lettrists,  Philologists  and  Archteologists,  as  well  as 
dilettanti;  but  it  seems  that  these  associates  were 
far>better  versed  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  than 
they  were  in  counterpoint.  For  this  reason  they 
must  have  had  even  less  taste  than  others  for  the 
learned  music  of  their  time,  which  was  so  little 
favorable  to  dilettantism  and  which,  to  be  enjoyed, 
required  the  studies  and  special  knowledges  of  a 
professor.  Especially  offensive  to  them  was  the 
more  than  inhuman  treatment,  to  which  the  con- 
trapuntists subjected  the  poets.  We  have  already 
seen  what  a  disturbing  effect  the  old,  fugue  style 
had,  net  only  upon  the  poetic  harmony,  but  also 
upon  the  whole  grammatical  construction.  They 
repeated  the  words  in  injinilum  ;  they  lengthened 
out  syllables  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  they 
changed  long  into  short  and  vice  versa;  they  dis- 
membered phrases  without  any  mercy ;  they  flung 
into  your  ear  at  the  same  time  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  a  sentence ;  the  text  was  noth- 
ing but  a  maimed  and  undistinguishable  corpse, 
of  which  it  might  be  said  without  metaphor:  dis- 
jecta membra  poetce.  For  a  long  time  had  this 
insolent  contempt,  or  rather  this  juggling  with  the' 
words  excited  the  downright  ill  will  of  the  literati. 
To  reform  the  misuse  of  the  music,  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  ;  the  fugue 
in  its  very  nature  was  incorrigible.  They  had  to 
annihilate  it;  they  had  to  create  a  new  music, 
which  sounded  differently  from  counterpoint  and 
differently  from  the  popular  melodies,  since  these 
were  not  worthy  to  be  united  with  the  noble  and 
classic  poetr3',  which,  no  doubt,  our  heaux  esprits 
of  Florence  wrote.  ' 

But  whence  should  they  derive  the  elemeiits  of 
this  innovation  ?  What  model  should  they  choose  ? 
with  whom  should  thej'  league  themselves  against 
the  living  musicians,  if  not  with  the  dead,  from 
whom  all  light  and  wisdom  emanated  ?  So  they 
conjured  up  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  music  into 
the  hall  of  the  academic  fraternity  of  the  palace 
of  Vernio,  as  the  old-  lawgivers  of  Harmony  had 
also  done  six  or  seven  centuries  before.  This 
time  the  spectre  answered  unintelligibly  to  the 
questions  put  to  it.  They  amused  themselves  no 
more  with  commenting  upon  Bocthius ;  they  let 
theory  alone,  and  held  on  exclusively  to  some 
ideas,  which  appeared  as  certain  as  they  were 
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clear,  and  from  TVhich  they  could  derive  an  im-' 
mediate  and  practical  advantage.  It  was  then 
clearly  proved,  that  the  Greeks  recited  their  the- 
atrical pieces  Tvith  musical  accompaniment  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  that  they  possessed  instruments, 
■which  supported  and  ascompanied  the  voice ;  that 
their  choruses  sang  in  chorus  and  their  principal 
characters  alone  ;  that  their  song-sjjeech  difl'ered 
not  much  from  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice 
in  words ;  that  they  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
rhythm,  &e.,  &c.  These  points  fixed,  and  under- 
the  personal  guidance  of  Count  Vernio,  Vin- 
cenzio  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  Galilei, 
and  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  against 
the  music  of  the  day,  made  a;n  attempt  at  a 
Monody  (song  in  one  part,  solo)  or  declamation 
by  means  of  notes.  He  recited,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  passage  from  Dante,  the  episode  of  Count 
Ugolino,  accompanying  himself  with  the  lute ; 
and  the  whole  academy  clapped  its  hands  with 
rapture  at  the  this  time  genuine  re-birth  of  the 
ancients.  All  were  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
counterpoint  would  have  to  crumble  iato  dust  be- 
fore this  phantom,  which  had  about  as  little  form 
as  substance,  and  which  was  baptized  with  the 
name  slilo  nuovo,siilo  rapprexerdatico  or  reciiatwo, 
and  musica  paiiante.  There  were,  as  history 
informs  us,  many  persons,  who  made  merry  about 
Galilei  and  his  riide  style.  These  were  ignora- 
muses, contrapuntists  and  melodists,  who  imder- 
stood  nothing  of  the  speaking  music,  because  it 
talked  Greek  to  them,  which  to  these  people  was 
the  same  as  Hebrew. 

Highly  elated  by  this  success  in  a  small  sphere, 
the  society  of  Vernio  resolved  to  undertake  lofty 
invention  on  a  grand  scale,  namely  on  the  theatre, 
which  they  were  to  remould,  reducing  the  music 
to  silence  and  the  poetry  to  singing;  since  the 
latter  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  sing,  although 
it  obstinately  insisted  that  it  sang.  The  plan  was 
no  sooner  sketched  than  it  was  put  into  execution. 
Rinuccini,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  company, 
made  the  poem  ;  two  other  members,  who  called 
themselves  musicians.  Peri  and  Caccini,  to  whom 
Monteverde  afterwards  added  himself,  set  the 
declamation  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
notes ;  and  all  Florence,  full  of  admiration,  ap- 
plauded the  successive  representations  of  Dafne, 
Eurydice,  Ar'iana,  Orfeo  and  other  pieces,  which 
are  justly  considered  as  the  beginning  of  opera, 
although  no  play  in  the  world  could  be  less  like 
it.     The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 

PROLOGUE  TO   "  EURIDICE," 
Sung  by  Tragedy  herself,  and  repeated  through  seven  stanzas. 
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But  does  not  every  lover  of  music  prefer  to 
this  music,  which  speaks  and  says  absolutely 
nothing,  this  harmonic  and  melodic  nuility,  these 
raurdercms  fifths  and  octaves,  the  following : 
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mus,  Sar-ci  -  nis  ap-tis-si  -mns.        Hez  sir  A  -  ne  -  hez .' 

this  song  as  old  as-  the  hills,  which  was  sung  at 
certain  festivals  all  through  the  middle  agesV 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  the  works  of 
Palestrina  and  Allegri  already  existed ;  there 
were  church  concertos  by  Vladana,  which,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  church-like;  were  yet  very 
melodious ;  there  were  the  madrigals  of  Lucca 
Marenzio,  in  which  some  grace  and  elegance 
glimmered  through  the  fugue ",  there  were  the 
madrigals  of  Monteverde,  which  had  more  and 
better  melody  than  those  of  Marenzio;  there 
were  even  the  pretty  Neapolitan  songs,  and  others, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  in  a  word,  there  was 
good  music.  To  pique  oneself  then  upon  so  poor 
a  discovery  as  the  stilo  nuovo,  and  prefer  it  greatly 
to  other  productions,  some  of  which  were  excel- 
lent, others  genial  and  full  of  art,  and  others 
again  pleasing  and  intelligible  to  every  one,  one 
must  needs  not  only  not  trouble  himself  about 
music,  but  not  even  feel  it.  From  this  it  is  clear, 
that  the  notion  of  these  moderns  turned  upon  a 
literary  reformation,  whose  results  would  surely 
kill  the  music  and  only  keep  the  words  alive. 
They  meant  to  exercise  the  right  of  retaliation 
upon  the  musicians. 

But,  I  shall  be  asked,  since  Count  Vernio  and 
his  friends  were  such  poor  miiac-lovers,  why  did 
they  have  their  theatrical  pieces  sung  in  this  way, 
when  the  worst  ordinary  declamation  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  better  ?  But  do  not  forget 
th»t  this  protector  of  writers  was  himself  a  very 
zealous  Hellenist,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he 
must  have  seen  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  an  indissoluble  union  of  poesy  with  song ;  a 
song,  to  be  sure,  which  was  the  slave  of  the  words, 
without  melody  and  without  harmony,  precisely 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  was.  He  deceived  himself, 
as  we  see,  as  well  in  his  view  of  the  drama  in 
general,  as  about  the  means  of  the  Ij-ric  drama  in 
particular ;  he  was  deceived  altogether ;  and  it 
was  his  very  errors,  his  prejudices  as  a  scholar, 
that  led  him  to  so  true  and  so  logical  a  conclusion, 
iu  an  inverse  sense,  to-wit:  that  what  was  needed 
on  the  stage  before  all  was  a  speaking  music 
(speaking  in  every  sense  ;  that  Is  to  say  imitative, 
analogous,  expressive  in  itself,  and  therefore  just 
the  opposite  of  his  music)  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
music  must  never  suffer  any  interruption,  after  It 
has  once  fairly  engaged  in  the  action.  For  Ver- 
nio this  meant  as  much  as  no  harmony,  no  mel- 
ody and   no   musical  expression.     But  to  us  it 


means  their  aninterrupted  continuance.  To  the 
inventors  of  Monody,  then,  belongs  the  singular 
glory,  of  having  set  forth  indeed  the  true  princi- 
ples, but  with  a  pen-erted  explanation,  and  if 
possible  a  still  worse  application.  It  was  with 
them  precisely  as  it  was  with  the  alchemists. 
They  foEfnci  nothing  of  what  they  sought,  neither 
the  anticpe  song-speech,  nor  the  Greek  tragedy, 
nor  its  wonderful  effects ;  but  the  pursuit  of  this 
sort  of  philosopher's  ston«  opeBed  the  way  to  very 
Interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  of  another 
kind.  Apart  froTi  the  archfeologlcal  reveries  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  means  they  employed,  there 
lay  something  very  rational  in  the  fundamental 
thought  of  these  Florentine  scholars.  To  restore 
to  the  poet  his  right  of  being  understood,  and  to 
knit  music  to  the  piece  by  lasting  and  Indissolable 
ties,  the  necessity  whereof  no  one  until  then  had 
comprehended,  v/as  virtually  expressing  the  great 
principle  c-f  lyric-dramatic  truth  in  its  whole  extent. 
An  enlightened  and  fruitful  principle,  which  would 
necessarily  in  a  later  epoeh  and  in  more  skilful 
hands  bring  masterpieces  to  light.  For  the  learned 
world  it  was  enough,  to  have  spoken  of  the  path 
into  which  It  woiild  be  best  fo  strl&e  ;  but  there 
they  were  destined  to  stand  still  and  not  point  out 
the  line  of  march.  All  the  rest  was  the  aflair  of 
the  musicians- 
It  is  true,  there  was  a  very  learned  man,  Blonte- 
verde,  who  from  the  outset  mingled  iia  the  stilo 
nitowo  enterprise.  Monteverde  was  the  renovator 
of  another  kind,  and  as  sach  exposed  to  the  cen- 
siire  of  his  brethren.  The  chagrin  occasioned  by 
these  criticisms,  which  frequently  were  too  well 
deserved,  the  hope  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
new  career,  and  perhaps  some  prompting  devil  or 
other,  induced  him  to  make  speaking  music,  and 
while  he  wished  to  surpass  Peri  and  Caccini,  he 
spoke  even  much  worse  than  the3e  men.*  It  was 
a  just  punishment  for  his  apostacy.  For  a  vain 
idol  he  had  renounced  the  worship  of  counter- 
point, to  which  his  calling  and  his  real  feelino-s 
led  him.  The  intolerable  theatrical  composer 
afterwards  became  an  excellent  first  chSpel-master 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice. 

While  the  Florentine  society  was  applying  the 
representative  style  to  the  pr&fane  drama,  a  Ro- 
man nobleman,  Eroillo  del  Cavallere,  made 
an  attempt  at  Sacred  Drama,  or  Oratorio. — ■ 
Geniuses  are  sometimes  met  with,  as  well  as  ele- 
gant wits.  The  Oratorio  was  a  continuation  of 
the  old  "  Mysteries  "  or  "  Sacred  Transactions," 
which  were  no  longer  played,  but  which  continued 
to  be  sung  in  some  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  to 
attract  the  multitude.  By  an  exception,  however, 
or  a  favor,  the  reason  whereof  history  does  not 
disclose,  this  sacred  drama  of  Cavaliere's,  which 
was  called  L'  Anima  et  it  Corpo  (The  Soul  and  the 
Body),  was  produced  in  Rome  with  dances,  decora- 
tions and  all  the  conditions  of  an  actual  play,  in  a 
theatre,  which  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella. 
Cavaliere's  Recitative  appears  to  me  somewhat 
less  bad  than  that  of  the  Florentines,  inasmuch 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  church  song.  The 
choruses  are  not  worth  talking  about. 

A  third  form,  which  the  representative  music 
soon  assumed,  was  the  Chamber  Cantata  or  recit- 
ing Drama,  which,  connected  from  the  first  with 
the  fate  of  the  Opera,  underwent  all  its  gradual 
modifications,  prodticed  masterpieces  under  the 
pens  of  Carlssimi  and  Scarlatti,  and  as  a 
*  So  I  judge  from  the  examples  found  in  Burney. 
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form  became  extinct  in  (he  wonderful  Orfeo  of 
Pergolese. 

The  introduction  of  S]>eaking  music  had  an 
equally  immense  result  in  the  sacred  as  in  the 
profane  drama.  How  are  we-  to  explain  the  ap- 
plause bestowed  on  this  monotonous  and  soporific 
recitation,  this  tedious  psalmodizing,  whose  form 
and  accent  the  Russian  beggars  alone  seem  to 
have  preserved  ?  This  is  not  the  most  graceful 
manner,  I  admit,  of  begging  alms;  but,  I  maintain, 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  get  it.  The  most  confessed 
miser  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal  two  minutes. 
And  yet  the  6ea«  monde  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury endured  this  singing,  which  lasted  whole 
hours  long,  yes,  and  applauded  it,  was  in  raptures, 
inspired,  eiicha-n ted  with  it!  Was  it  the  music  of 
Peri  and  Caccini,  that  produced  this?  No, 
certainly  not;  one  must  be  more  than  credulous, 
to  believe  that.  The  men  of  that  time  had  nerves 
as  well  as  we;  and  if  anything  in  the  opera 
pleased  them,  surely  it  was  not  the  music  ;  but 
many  other  things,  which  claimed  their  interest 
and  their  feelings,  prevented  their  receiving  the 
entire  impression  of  this  music,  and  made  them 
as  it  were  insensible.  The  opera  at  that  time  was 
an  amusement  for  princes,  a  rare  and  brilliant 
spectacle,  reserved  for  festival  occasions  only, 
whereat  the  whole  pomp  of  the  Court  and  splen- 
dor of  the  most  festal  gala  was  unfolded.  Eury- 
dice,  for  example,  was  given  during  the  festivities 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with 
Maria  di  Medicis.  If  one  had  the  honor  to  be 
admitted  to  festivals  of  this  sort,  he  felt  too  com- 
fortable and  too  happy ;  at  all  events  the  eyes 
were  much  too  busy,  to  allow  of  analyzing  the 
elements  of  a  play  with  a  calmly  attentive  and 
critical  spirit.  Tlie  erisemhle  of  the  spectacle  de- 
lighted the  beholders,  and  this  delight  extended 
also  to  the  music,  to  which  they  scarcely  lis- 
tened. 

Moreover,  one  fact  stands  established,  which 
proves  to  demonstration  into  tvhat  contempt  the 
speaking  music  fell  with  the  Italians  from  the 
moment  that  the  novelty  was  over.  After  the 
opera  had  desceiided  from  its  lofty  sphere,  and  be- 
come transformed  into  a  mere  industrial  enterprise, 
the  Impresa,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  entrepreneurs  in 
their  announcements  mentioned  neither  the  name 
of  the  poet  nor  of  the  composer.  On  the  contrary 
the  name  of  the  machinist  was  printed  in  big 
letters.  So  words  and  music  passed  for  nothinn- 
in  the  opera !  Naturally  an  exhibition,  so  entirely 
empty  in  both  these  respects,  could  only  interest 
and  sustain  itself  by  great  scenic  outlay.  Re- 
course was  necessarily  had  to  all  the  "childish 
tricks,  which  catch  the  eye;  mythological  divini- 
ties were  suspended  by  cords  from  heaven,  or 
ascended  through  trap-doors  out  of  Tartarus  ;  the 
stage  swarmed  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  whose 
gambols,  peals  "of  laughter,  jokes,  and  amorous 
toyings  charmed  the  public ;  and,  to  crown  all 
these  wonders,  they  made  whole  squadrons  of 
cavalry  manoeuvre  on  the  stage  in  pieces,  in  which 
the  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  appeared ; 
the  public  was  more  interested  in  the  horses  than 
in  the  riders,  as  might  be  expected.  Between 
these  two  classes  of  persons  there  was  not  an  equal 
chance-  The  singers  did  not  sing  and  scarcely 
played,  whereas  the  horses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  some 
of  the  talents  of  our  horses. 

The  play  in  Italy,  then,  was  constructed  precisely 


like  that  afterwards  in  France,  which  the  con- 
ternporaries  of  Louis  XIV.  regarded  as  the  general 
focus  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as  the  wonder  of  won- 
ders. Quinault,  the  king's  twenty-four  violins 
and,  above  all,  the  money  of  the  king,  gave  to 
Baptiste  Lulli  in  fact  some  advantage  over  his 
Italian  predecessors ;  Boileau  was  not  the  less  the 
best  judge  in  Franco,  when  he  said,'  that  no- 
where can  one  have  such  costly  ennui  as  at  the 
Opera, 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwigb-t's  Journal  of  Music. 
CRSTIC    AND     DILETTANT. 

FROM  GOETHE. 

A  child  there  was  and  he  liad  a  dove, 

Kiglit  fair  of  pkimnge  and  gay, 

Which  he  fed  from  his  mouth,  witli  heartiest  love, 

In  a  pleasant  and  childlike  way; 

And  so  proud  of  liis  beautiful  dove  had  he  grown 

He  could  not  enjoy  his  treasure  alone. 

An  old  fox  dwelt  iu  the  neighborhood  near— 

A  talkative  fox  and  instructive  to  hear, 

Who  for  many  an  hour  tlie  child  had  enchanted 

With  wondrous  tough  stories  himself  had  invented. 

"  I  must  show  my  dove  to  the  fox,  I  ween !" — 

So  he  ran  and  found  him  stretched  out  in  liis  lair — 

"  See,  fox,  my  dear  little  dove  so  fair ! 

Such  a  beautiful  dove  hast  thou  ever  yet  seen?'' 

"  Give't  here  " — the  boy  gives  it—"  Hum,  well,  'twill  do, 
But,  after  all,  'tis  only  so-so; 
The  feathei-s,  for  example,  are  too  short  by  far"^^ 
And  begins  to  pluck  the  poor  pigeon  bare. 

The  boy  screamed — •'  Stouter  feathers  you  must  put  in  it, 

For  beauty  or  for  flying," — 

So  'twas  stripped — "the  abortion!" — tears  it  up  in  a 

minute — 
The  child  broken-hearted  was  dying. 

Whoever  hhtiself  in  the  boy  can  r?ad, 
Of  foxes  let  him  take  careful  heed. 

MUSOPHILUS. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.     ' 

Old  Hundred,  and  Mr.  Havergal's  Letter. 

Dear  Sir  ; — "  When  a  writer  speaks  somewhat 
as  an  oracle  he  cannot  be  too  discreet  or  too 
careful."  Very  true  ;  and  equally  true,  when  a 
writer  does  not  speak  as  an  oracle,  hut  contents 
himself  with  insinuating  literary  dishonesty,  aflec- 
tation  of  learning,  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
another.  Whatever  indiscretions  the  Diary  in 
your  journal  may  exhibit,  in  all  questions  of  fact, 
there  has  been  no  want  of  care,  notwithstanding 
which  errors  will  sometimes  creep  in.  Even  in 
the  article  on  Havergal's  History  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth, care  enough  was  exercised,  though  per- 
haps I  may  as  well  admit  the  want  of  discretion, 
exhibited,  in  an  unenlightened  citizen  of  this  bar- 
barous land  daring  to  speak  of  the  work  of  an 
Englishman,  and  giving  it  his  hearty  approbation. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  something  of  presump- 
tion— a  want  of  proper  modesty — in  an  American 
having  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  venturing  to 
speak  of  it.  The  statement  that  I  studied  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  "Old  100"  "some 
years  ago"  and  came  to  similar  conclusions  with 
Mr.  H.,  seems  as  hard  for  him  to  believe  as  it  was 
for  Le  Verrier  and  the  French  mathematicians  to 
believe  in  the  labors  of  Adams.  Such  however, 
0  Mr.  H.,  is  the  melancholy  fact.  We  on  this 
side  the  .water  will  give  you  credit  for  no  now 
theory  on  the  origin  of  "Old  100;"  we  do  praise 
you  for  having  written  an  interesting  history  of 
the  tune,  and  for  having  laid  along  vexed  question 
at  rest. 

The  precise  epoch  of  the  "some  years  ago" 
was  1845-7  ;  at  which  time  I  was  assistant  Libra- 


rian at  Harvard  College,  and  devoted  a  world  of 
unrewarded  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  publication  of  specimens 
of  New  England  Psalmody  from  1620  down  to 
ISOO  ;  which  publication  was  so  well  thought  of 
by  the  public  that  it  went  no  farther  than  the 
prospectus  issued  at  the  time.  As  all  the  early 
psalmody  of  New  England  came  from  Europe, 
the  proposed  work  led  me  into  a  careful  study  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  Ainsworth,  Rovenscroft, 
&c.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  our  head  Librarian — who, 
though  only  known  in  England  as  "  The  American 
Entym.ologist,"*  it  is  w-ell  known  here  brings  his 
uncommon  talents  for  investigation  to  hear  most 
successfully  in  all  sorts  of  antiquarian  researches — 
wiU  well  remember,  I  doubt  not,  our  study  of  Haw- 
kins, Burney,  and  all  the  old  psalters,  Bibles,  psalm 
books,  missals  &c.,  in  the  Library.  We  differed 
on  som«  points,  but  concluded  that  all  the  earliest 
tunes  of  the  Protestants  must  have  been  adapta- 
tions of  strains  made  familiar  to  them  before  they 
ceased  attending  the  intoned  and  enchanted  services 
of  Catholicism.  This  was  a  point  of  which  I 
never  lost  sight  during  my  residence  in  Germany 
in  1S49-51,  and  one  to  which  I  shall  devote  farther 
labor  on  my  return  thither  some  few  weeks  hence. 
The  Doctor  will  remember  also  our  comparison  of 
early  specimens  of  psalmody  as  given  by  Hawkins, 
Burney,  and  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Ains- 
worth, with  the  music  on  those  few  parchment 
leaves  of  an  ancient  missal  in  the  Library — which 
is  considered  a  great  curiosity  to  our  American 
visitors,  though  in  England  it  would  be  no  more 
"curious"  than  the  specimens  of,  "Old  100," 
which  I  copied,  are  there.  I  used  the  word  "  cu- 
rious," by  the  way,  in  a  sense,  which  Webster 
even  will  hardly  justify,  though  a  very  common 
Americanism  —  that  is  as  equivalent  to  "odd," 
"funny,"  or  "queer  ;"  and,  read  in  this  sense,  one 
will  see  that  my  remarks  and  examples  were  not 
intended  for  Mr.  Havergal's  instruction,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  Dwight's  subscribers,  of  whom  I 
am  happy  to  learn  Mr.  .H.  is  one.  Now  these 
specim.ens  may  be  very  "curious"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  to  American  readers  ;  many 
things  are  objects  of  curiosity  in  America  which 
are  not  so  in  England — a  live  Lord,  or  a  fox- 
hunting parson,  for  instance. 

.  Now  in  the  matter  of  the  tune  in  question. 
Long  before  Mr  Havergal's  name  ever  penetrated 
our  wilderness,  or  his  lamp  had  tried  to  shine  in 
presence  of  our  luminaries,  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  "  Old  100"  had  been  discussed,  and 
particular  attention  drawn  to  it  in  this  country. 
Witness  the  notes  accompanying  the  tune  in  the 
Psaltery  and  other  books  published  ten  years  since  ; 
the  letter  in  the  Puritan,  of  which  Jlr.  H.  speaks 
so  contemptuously,  is  another  case  in  point,  and 
had  Dwight's  Journal  been  in  existence  "some 
years  ago,"  perhaps  the  infliction  of  Mr.  H.'s 
History  might  have  been  saved;  who  knows? 
The  tune  has  been  ascribed  in  various  American 
books,  not  only  to  Luther,  Goudimel,  Guillaunie 
Franc,  but  to  Dowland,  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  I 
think  still  to  others.  It  is  frequently  called  a 
German  Choral.  (Unluckily  I  am  writing  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  my 
collection  of  psahn-books  is  cased  up  for  safe 
keeping,  or  I  would  specify  more  particularly.) 

Taking  it  for  true  that  some  one  of  these  credits 
was  correct,  there  is  enough  in  Burney  and  Haw- 
kins to  lead  one  to  decide  upon  Franc,  as  the 
introducer  of  the  tune,  while  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  naturally  led  us  to  include  his 
tunes  among  those  which  we  supposed  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Catholic  service.  What  was 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion  with  us,  Mr.  Havergal 
seems  to  have  made  a  certainty. 


*  1  find  this  title  given  him  in  an  Knijlish  dedication. 
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After  all,  the  main  object  of  the  article  in  the 
Diary  was  to  give  something  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  "Old  100"  in  America.  Will  Mr.  H. 
give  us  some  additional  information  on  this  topic  ? 
We  will  gladly  trim  our  lamp  by  hid  luminary. 

Why  does  Mr.  H.  quote  a  part  of  one  of  my 
sentences  for  the  purpose  of  a  sneer,  and  omit  the 
qualifying  phrase  ?  I  repeat,  "  As  there  could  be 
no  temptation  whatever  to  write  a  fable,  I  be- 
lieve the  writer  in  the  Puritan  to  be  in  the  right, 
O;^  unless  there  is  a  typographical  error."  I  do 
hope  we  shall  hear  from  him.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  in  the  Puritan  may  have 
drawn  upon  Hawkins  and  Barney  for  materials  of 
his  sketch — bat  why  need  Mr.  Havergal  accuse 
him  of  falsehood  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  write  so  long  a  letter,  but  charges 
may  be  e.xpressed  or  implied  in  far  fewer  words 
than  a  defence  requires.  Only  a  few  words  more. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  psalmody  was  al- 
most exclusively  our  music.  For  the  last  half 
century  a  hundred  fold  more  volumes  of  psalm 
tunes  have  probably  been  sold  in  this  country  than 
in  the  world  beside.  I  suppose  a  million  copies 
sold  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason's  books  during  the  last 
five  years  is  a  small  estimate.  It  is  a  branch  of 
music  with  which  we  are  familiar,  which  we 
study,  for  which  Europe  has  been  "ransacked" 
for  tunes  and  melodies,  and  in  which  we  have 
made  attainments.  I  "guess"  that  in  the  last 
new  book  published  in  London  for  congregational 
singing,  Mr.  Mason's  four-part  arrangements  will 
be  found  the  only  ones  at  the  same  time  correct, 
elegant,  and  practicable.  It  is  natural  then  to 
suppose  that  some  of  us  may  have  been  led  "  some 
years  ago"  even  to  have  turned  our  attention  to 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  music,  and  that  some 
success  may  have  followed  our  efforts,  though 
having  no  better  means  of  study  than  are  afforded 
at  Harvard  College,  the  Antiquarian  Library  at 
Worcester,  the  Theological  Library  at  Andover, 
that  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
and  so  on,  and  the  noble  collection  of  Bibles,  and 
Psalters,  made  by  Mr.  Livermore  of  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  Dr.  Robbins  of  Hartford,  and  so  forth. 
When  we  remember  that  English  literature  is  in- 
debted to  an  American  sailor  for  a  translation  of 
Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste,  we  thank  God,  and 
take  courage. 

As  to  Mr.  Havergal's  book  going  begging  for  a 
publisher,  I  do  not  see  the  "  meanness"  charged. 
The  mistake  arose  out  of  a  conversation  in  the 
office  where  the  book  was  published,  and,  naturally 
pleased  at  this  compliment  to  American  enterprise, 
I  noted  it  down  as  a  fact.  There  is  nothing  crimi- 
nal in  a  mistake,  I  hope,  honestly  made. 

And  so,  with  more  thanks  to  Mr.  Havergal  for 
his  book  than  for  his  letter,  I  remain, 

Yours  in  the  good  cause, 

Alexander  W.  Thayer. 


Clara  Novello  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Pal- 
ace—Letter from  Mary  Cov;den  Clarke. 

[Extract  from  a  private  letter  communicated  to  the  Eve- 
Tiijig  Post.] 

"  In  singing  the  national  anthem  of  '  God  save 
the  Queen,'  after  the  first  two  stanzas  have  been 
sung  by  the  whole  orchestra,  the  third  is  invaria- 
bly sung  in  solo,  by  some  clear,  distinct  feminine 
voice,  after  which  the  whole  choir  take  up  the 
chorus.  The  eflfect  of  this  chorus  is  very  fine. 
This  was  intended  as  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  the  Queen,  but  it  was  averred 
that  no  human  voice  was  capable  of  being  heard 
in  that  enormous  space,  but  if  any  it  was  '  the 
Novello's.'  Accordingly,  Costa  asked  her  to  come 
down  quietly  to  Sydenham  last  Sunday  morning 
to  meet  him,  and  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter.  She  and  her  husband,  Charles  and  I, 
drove  down  in  her  carriage  through  the  charminK 


Dulwich  lanes,  and  were  there  joined  by  my 
brother.  Costa  was  punctual,  and  we  had  not 
been  five  minutes  in  the  building  before  we  went 
over  to  the  other  end  of  the  great  transept,  far 
beyond  where  the  Queen's  dais  is  to  be,  and 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  orchestra  will  be 
stationed.  Tlie  experiment  answered  triumph- 
antly. Her  voice  rang  out  pure  and  large  and 
trumpet-like.  Costa  shouted  gleefully  his  con- 
firmation in  Italian,  while  he  and  Count  Gigliucci, 
Clara's  husband,  came  hurrying  back,  the  ex- 
pression in  their  faces  fully  showing  the  complete 
success  of  the  trial.  It  has  always  been  affirmed 
that  no  sinr/le  voice  could  make  itself  efTectively 
heard  in  that  vast  edifice,  and  now  Clara's  is  pro- 
nounced the  one  that  can.  Afterwards,  Clara 
made  a  further  trial,  for  our  satisfaction,  and 
what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  She  went  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  edifice,  and  Charles,  Alfred  and 
I  went  to  the  extreme  other  end.  The  first 
building  measured  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  feet  in  length,  and  this  one  many 
feet  longer !  It  was  so  far,  that  at  last  we  could 
only  see  her  a  speck  in  the  distance.  When  she 
arrived  she  telegraphed  to  us  by  waving  her  par- 
asol, a  white  one,  and  I  answered  by  waving 
mine  in  reply.  Then  she  sang  the  verse,  and  the 
effect  was  one  of  the  most  curious  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life,  and  almost  supernaturally  beautiful; 
it  was  like  an  angel — clear,  sweet  and  exquisitely 
distinct,  but  remote.  '  God  save  our  gracious 
Queen.'  It  came  trilling  and  vibrant,  but  sin- 
gularly distinct.  It  produced  an  impression  that 
I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  a  hundred  years. 
How  I  did  long  that  our  beloved  mother  could 
have  been  there  to  have  heard  her  child  utter 
such  wondrous  proof  of  the  glorious  gift  that  God 
has  bestowed  on  her!  We  always  knew  that 
Clara's  voice  was  extraordinarily  powerful,  in 
combination  with  its  delicious  sweetness ;  but  we 
never  could  have  believed  the  extent  of  its  power 
had  we  not  actually  made  this  curious  experiment. 
Charles  and  Alfred  both  smiled  when  she  pro- 
posed it ;  they  could  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  a  human  organ  could  be  heard,  when  we 
measured  the  extent  with  our  eye.  We  had 
rather  a  curious  additional  proof  again  ;  for  after 
we  had  been  rambling  about,  enjoying  the  admi- 
rable assemblage  of  grand  beauties  brought  to- 
gether there  under  one  roof —  the  Alhambra 
Court,  the  Greek  Court,  the  Egyptian  Court,  the 
Pompeian  Court,  &c. — several  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  such  as 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Fox,  &c.,  arrived, 
and  after  my  sister  had  been  introduced  to  them, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  repeat  the  trial  verse,  that  they  might 
hear  and  enjoy  it  also.  She  had  no  sooner  ac- 
ceded and  sung  it  through  once  more,  than  sev- 
eral visitors,  who  had  by  this  time  come  and  were 
dispersed  through  the  building,  came  flocking  up 
the  aisles  to  listen ;  thus  affording  strong  proof 
how  the  tones  penetrated  in  all  parts  of  that  vast 
and  wondrous  labyrinth.  You  may  imagine  how 
happily  we  all  drove  home  together,  chatting  her 
triumph  over." 


For  I>^ight'3  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XLIX.   . 

June  22. — I  liave  been  greatly  delighted  to-day  at  our 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  note  the  success  of  Mr.  E(:Ot 
in  his  capacity  of  musical  instructor.  It  was  the  first 
time  tluit  I  bad  heard  his  class  sing,  and  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  skill  to  which  the  members  had  attained. 
It  was  not  that  they  sang  in  any  better  time  or  tune  than 
I  expected  to  hear,  but  that,  in  as  good  time  and  tune  as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  simple  melodies  with  a 
common  chord  accompaniment,  they  sang  the  pieces  on 
the  following  superb  programme: 

Toluntarj'  on  the  Organ One  of  the  Pupils. 

Chorus  :  *'  Glory  be  to  God  ou  high,"  from  the  12th  Mass, 

Mozart. 

Banfl  :  "  Polish  Quifk  Stop," A.  lieitt. 

Chorus  :  "  Tharjks  be  to  God,"  from  Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Trio  :  "  Lift  thine  Eye.s,"  from  Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Semi-chorus  and  Chorus :  "  Daughters  of  Israel,"  from 

David, Neukomm. 

Band:     'Grand  March," Walsh. 

Seuii-i'hurus  :  i' Silent  Night," Von  Weber. 

Chorus :  "  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne,"  from 

Samson, Handel. 


Solo  and  Quartet:  "Hie  thee.  Shallop," Kiicksn. 

Chorus  and  Trio  :  "  The  Heavens  are  telling,"  from  tl>e 

Creation, ,, .  ..HaydTi. 

Band  :  "Turkish  March," German. 

Semi-chorus  :  "  Beautiful  Primrose," Mendelssohn. 

Solo  and  Chorus :  "  Inflammatus,"  from  Stabat  Mater,  Rossini. 

Semi-chorus  :  "  Good  Morning." ,. .  ..Bemcr. 

Chorus :  "  Hallelujah  to  the  i'ather,"  from  Mount  of 

Olives, Beethoven. 

Mr.  E.  informs  me  that  he  has  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Spingler  and  Rutgers  Institutes  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  Normal  Music 
School,  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  permanent  affair. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  money 
which  is  paid  in  this  city  for  singers  in  the  legion  of 
churches,  why  cannot  some  arrangement  be  made  to 
enlarge  this  school  at  least  to  stich  an  extent  as  to  supply 
a  certain  number  of  singers  annually  from  the  graduat- 
ing classes?  How  many  excellent  voices  might  in  this 
way  get  at  least  a  fair  training,  and  how  naany  worthy, 
deserving  girls  and  young  men  of  real  musical  talent 
might  thus  get  a  start  in  the  profession ! 

One  meets  continually  with  young  men  and  yonng 
girls  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  who  would  willingly 
give~their  services  for  One,  two  or  three  years  in  return 
for  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  musical  training. 
Abroad  we  know  this  is  a  most  common  practice  in  the 
case  of  boys;  indeed  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  the  boys 
get  a  complete  musical  education  and  a  salary  besides,  I 
believe.  Here  we  want  sopranos  and  altos  of  the  other 
sex.  Why  not  educate  them?  Does  not  rich  Dr.  A.,  or 
Gen.  B.,  or  Esq.  C,  or  the  great  merchant  D.,  who  has 
so  much  influence  in  his  parish,  feel  as  willing  to  pay  his 
share  in  educating  a  singer  to  snpply  his  Sunday  service 
with  music,  as  his  share  in  the  large  salary  which  Mrs. 
or  IMadame,  or  Signora,  or  Signorita,  or  Fraulein,  or  Miss 
So  &  So  now  gets  in  the  same  place? 

People  are  beginning  to  admit  that  America  can  pro- 
duce good  voices.  Why  not  establish  a  good  school  to 
train  them?  Would  that  some  of  the  Lind,  Sontag  and 
Aiboni  money  had  been  given  to  this  end! 

Well,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Root  is  trying  to  make  a 
beginning.    Shall  he  not  succeed? 


Pttsir   JilirflaJj. 


Loudon. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera. — Don  Giovanni hasheen  given 
for  the  third  time.  CruvelU's  Donna  Anna  is  prononnced 
one  of  the  grandest  performances  of  the  modem  stage. 
(Cruvellj,  by  the  waj',  is  not  an  Italian,  having  been  born 
at  Bielfeld,  in  Westphalia.)  Bosio,  too,  was  encored  in 
Baitij  batti,  and  Vedrai  carino,  as  also  Taraberlik  in  H 
mio  iesoro. — A  repetition  of  J  Purilani  was  interrupted  in 
the  middle  by  the  sndden  illness  of  Mario;  but,  thanks 
to  the  presence  of  Bosio,  Ronconi,  Lablache  and  Taglia- 
fico,  the  Barblere  was  substituted. — Thursday,  June  1st, 
■was  a  gala  night;  Grisi  in  her  grand  part  of  Norma,  and 
the  first  of  her  twelve  farewell  representations.  Lablache 
■was  Oroveso.  The  newspapers  celebrate  the  triumphs 
of  the  "  Diva"  as  loudly  as  ever. — The  next  event  was 
the  return  of  Mme.  Viardot,  after  three  years'  absence, 
and  the  performance  of  the  Prophkte. 

It  is  well  kno'wp  that  both  the  poet  and  the  composer 
had  this  lady  m  view  in  "writing  the  part  of  Fides;  and 
Meyerbeer  would  not  permit  tlie  opera  to  be  produced 
till  she  could  appear  in  it.  Of  com-se,  since  the  Prophele 
has  become  popular  throughout  Europe,  Fides  has  had 
many  representatives;  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  efface 
the  imprecision  originally  made  by  Madame  Viardot.  She 
never  performed  it  more  superbly  than  she  did  last  night. 
She  appears  to  be  full  of  health  and  vigor;  her  voice  is 
fresh,  mellow,  and  flexible;  and  herstrength  of  intellect 
and  depth  of  feeling  are  as  unrivalled  as  ever.  The  effect 
she  produced  was  as  great  as  on  the  night  the  opera  was 
first  perlormed- 

Tamberlik's  John  of  Leyden  waslikewiseatriumphant 
performance.  In  some  of  the  most  impassioned  scenes 
his  powerful  and  piercing  voice  gave  him  the  advantnge 
even  over  Mario;  but  he  does  not  look  the  charac'er  as 
Mario  did,  nor  clothe  it  with  such  lofty  and  sustained 
grandeur. 

Grisi  has  also  appeared  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with  Mario 
and  Ronconi. 

RoTAL  Opera,  Drury  Lane. — Since  our  last  sum- 
mary, the  pieces  have  been  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  {in 
Italian),  with  Sims  Reeves  as  Kdgardo,  Don  Juan,  Fra 
Diavolo,  La  Sonnambula,  and  Dei'  Freyschiilz.    In  the 
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latter,  Mme.  Eudersdorffs  Agatha  is  said  to  be  the  best 
yet  seen  in  Eughind. 

Theatre  Lyrique. — A  portion  of  this  company  from 
Paris  have  commenced  a  series  of  twenty-two  comic 
operas  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  the  real  object  being 
to  give  the  English  public  a  chance  to  hear  lime.  Marie 
Cabel,  who  has  made  so  much  stir  of  late  in  Paris.  The 
following  is  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  June  8th: 

The  history  of  Mme.  Cabel  is  somewhat  curious. 
About  four  years  ago  she  appeared  at  the  Opera  Comiqiie 
with  such  equivocal  success  tliat  her  engagement  was 
soon  cancelled.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  after  this,  being 
satisfied  of  her  ineflSciency,  she  studied  her  a,rt  with  zeal 
and  assiduity,  for  subsequently  in  a  short  time  we  find 
her  creating  a  considerable  sensation  in  Brussels  and 
other  towns  in  Belgium.  Lasc  October  the  management 
of  the  Th<5atre  Lyrique  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
her  services  for  the  theatre;  and  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment she  has  proved  the  principal  attraction  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Mme.  Cabel  is  a  vocalist  of  high  pretensions. 
Her  voice  is  a  true  soprano,  clear  and  bright,  exceedingly 
manngeable,  but  not  of  the  most  beautiful  quality.  Her 
method  and  style  are  decidedly  French,  and  she  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  defects  of  the  worst  school  of  singing. 
But  the  vocal  excellencies  of  Mme.  Cabel  outweigh  her 
defects.  Her  voice  is  always  in  tune,  she  executes  the 
most  rapid  passages  with  the  greatest  precision  and  facil- 
ity, and  her  manner  is  prepossessing  to  a  degree.  Un- 
fortunately Mme.  Cabel  had  not  the  best  opportunity  of 
signalizing  herself  last  night,  the  opera  chosen  for  her 
debut  having  so  little  merit  as  to  prove  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  audience.  Besides  this,  the  music  of 
the  opera  —  written,  we  believe,  especially  for  Mme. 
Cabel — is  singularly  unvocal,  and  extremely  difficult. 
Notwithstanding  these  serious  drawbacks,  her  talents 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  we  have  seldom  witnessed 
more  genuine  and  well-merited  success  in  any  theatre. 
The  opera  selected  was  Le  Bijou  Perdu  of  M.  Adolph 
Adam,  a  composer  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Parisian  public,  but  who  out  of  his  own  country  is 
little  known  or  little  admired.  MmC.  Cabel  was  but 
tolerably  supported.  The  troupe,  is  not  the  elite  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  although  the  distribution  of  characters 
embraces  for  the  most  part  the  original  cast  when  Le 
Bijou  Perdu  was  first  brought  out  in  Paris. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  novelty  of  the  seventh 
concert  was  Robert  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(the  same  known  in  a  degree  in  Boston).  The  first  hear- 
ing appears  to  have  confirmed  all  the  English  prejudices, 
all  the  critics  chiming  sympathetically  with  the  following 
from  the  Daily  News : 

To  be  original  is  the  great  object  of  Schumann  and  the 
composers  of  his  stamp:  and  they  are  original;  though 
not,  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were,  by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  natm-e,  but  by  deliberate  and  laborious  effort. 
Nature  has  made  metrical  rhythm  an  essential  quality  of 
music,  and  the  greatest  musicians,  following  nature,  have 
made  their  melodies  pleasing  to  every  ear.  But  the  new 
school  stigmatize  regularity  of  rhythm  as  something 
antiquated — as  belonging  to  the  days  of  perukes  and 
gold-headed,  canes — and  avoid  it  by  every  device  they 
can  think  of;  by  forming  phrases  of  irregular  numbers 
of  bars,  by  evading  or  interrupting  the  closes  wherever 
the  ear  would  naturally  expect  them;  and  by  substitut- 
ing, for  the  plain  and  clear  harmonies  obviously  dictated 
by  the  melodic  phrase,  extraneous  combinations  which 
disguise  its  character.  In  this  way  the  ear  is  constantly 
teased  by  disappointments,  and  tormented  by  discordant 
crudities.  The  listener  makes  wry  faces,  but  admits  that 
all  this  is  new  at  least,  and  perhaps  acquires  a  relish  for 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  an  Englishman  in  Germany  comes 
to  sour-krout  and  other  Teutonic  dainties.  The  sym- 
phony in  question  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  music. 
It  is  of  great  length,  consisting  of  five  movements  elabor- 
ately worked  out.  The  score  is  very  full  and  the  loud 
instiiiments  are  in  constant  action  with  very  little  relief 
to  the  ear,  the  quiet  and  soft  passages  being  few  and  far 
between.  There  is  abundance  of  contrivance  and  com- 
plexity, but  whenever  there  is  some  indication  of  a  pleas- 
ing melody,  it  is  forthwith  lost  and  vanished,  leaving 
nothing  but  disappointment  behind.  The  sciierzo  is  the 
best  movement;  its  subject  is  rhythmical  and  animated. 
The  finale,  to  our  ear,  was  little  better  than  an  accumula- 
tion of  noises.  This  symphony  was  evidently  not 
relished — it  was  listened  to  with  marked  coldness. 

But  Beethoven's  second  symphony,  on  the  same  eve- 
uing,  made  amends  apparently  for  all.  Besides  which 
they  had  three  overtures—"  all  of  them  works  of  the  first 
class" — namely,  Leonora^  Zampa  (I),  and  Ruy  Bias, 

New  Philharmonic  Society.  The  third  season  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  "  in  a  manner  honorable  to  its 
founder  and  principal  director,  Dr.  Wylde. '  During  the 
season  the  following  works  have  been  performed: 

Symphonies: — Eroica,  Beethoven.  In  F,  No.  8,  Bee- 
thoven. In  B  flat,  Beethoven.  Choral,  Beethoven.  A 
minor,  Mendelssohn.     C  minor,  Beethoven. 

Overtures  : — Medea,  Cherubini.  Euy  Bias,  Men- 
delssohn. Abon  Hassan,  Weber.  MasaniellQ,  Auber. 
Schauspiel  Director^  Mozart.  Leonora,  Beethoven. — 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn.  "  Egmont," 
Beethoven.    "  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,"  Weber. 


Pianoforte  Coxcektos: — Concerto  in  D  minor — 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard — Mozart.  Serenade  in  B  minor 
— Mile.  Graever — Jlendclssohn.  Concerto  in  G  minor — ■ 
Mile,  Wilhelmina  Clauss — Mendelssohn.  Concerto  in  G 
— l\Iaster  John  Bnrnett— Beethoven.  Concerto  in  D 
minor — &L  Halle — Mendelssohn.  Violin  Concerto— Herr 
Ernst — Mendelssohn. 

A  Selection  from  the  Passions  Music  of  St.  Mathew,  by 
Bach.  Cantata,  "  The  Calm  at  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage,"  Beethoven. 

Compositions  by  living  Composers.  —  Overture, 
Naiades,  Sterndale  Bennett.  Overture,  Der  standJiqfle 
Prinzy  Lindpaintner.  Music  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Wylde.  Overture,  i)ifl  Cbrsew,  Lindpaintner.  Overture, 
Minnesdnger,  Benedict.  |"  Immanuel,"  (a  Selection 
from),  Lesl.ie.  Overture,  "  Coraus,"  Horsley.  Overture, 
"  Olivier  Brussen,  Silas.  Overture,  Praeger.  Overture, 
Tannhduser^  AVagner. 

Milton's  "Comus." — Mr.  C.  E.  Horsley  has  given  a 
Concert,  at  which  he  introduced  his  new  setting  of  Mil- 
ton's masque,  apologizing  in  a  note  for  a  few  liberties 
taken  with  the  words. 

Mr.  Horsley  is  a  student  in  the  school  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  all  his  works  bear  a  etrone;  impress  of  that  master's 
style.  Hence  the  music  of  Mr.  Horsley's  Comus  is  not 
so  thoroughly  English  as  such  a  work  should  be.  The 
previous  settings  of  Milton's  words  by  Lawea,  Arne,  &c. 
crude,  antiquated  and  trivial  as  they  may  appear,  when 
compared  with  the  modern  development  of  the  art,  must 
at  least  be  allowed  the  merit  {and  a  very  great  one  it  is) 
of  being  thoroughly  national  In  spirit  and  conception — 
of  being  a  sympathetic  reflection,  in  music,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text  which  they  illustrate.  Now,  Mr. 
Horsley's  Comus  is  so  thorouffhly  German  in  style,  and 
8o  constantly  reminds  us  of  Mendelssohn's  works,  that 
the  effect  is  extremely  anomalous.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  Mr.  Horsley  has  talents  and  knowledge  Of 
orchestral  effect,  which  only  require  to  be  allied  to  a 
little  more  independence  of  thought  to  enable  him  to 
produce  something  of  which  he  may  justly  be  proud. 
Making  these  allowances,  however,  there  is  some  very 
clever  writing  in  Mr.  Horsley's  new  work.  We  would 
especially  instance  the  chorus  at  the  words  : 

Come  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 
Tho  different  parts  of  the  chorus,  entering  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  manner  of  a  round,  supported  by  a  light 
and  delicate  orchestral  accompaniment,  had  a  very 
charming  effect.  The  following  dance  time,  or  "  mea- 
sure," is  exceedingly  quaint  and  characteristic,  and  if 
not  a  veritable  old  composition  introduced,  is  a  very 
pood  imitation.  The  song  of  Sabrina.  "  By  the  rushy 
fringed  bank,"  charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Dolby,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  work.  The  instrumentation  is 
novpl  and  elegant.  Altogether  "  ComGs  "  reflects  credit 
on  Mr.  Horsley,  and  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
plause by  a  crowded  room.  Madame  Clara  Novello  was 
the  Lady.  Miss  Dolhv  Sabrina,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  the 
attendant  Sprite,  and  Herr  Formes  Comus. 

Crystal  Palace  Brass  Band. — A  Band  of  sixty 
instruments  has  been  organized  for  the  Palace,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Schallehn,  formerly  band-master  of 
the  17th  Lancers.     It  is  composed  as  follows  : 


2  Piccolo  cornettoH,  E  fiat 
7  Sop.  chromatic  horns,  do. 
2  Saxophone,  sop.  B  flat 
2        do  alto,  E  flat 

4        do  tenor,  B  flat 

12  Cornet-i-Pistona 
4  French  horns 
1  solo  alt-horn  barytone,  B  flat 
1  Alto  horn,  E  flat 

1  do         B  fiat 
4  Trumpets 

2  Flugel  horns,  C 


2  Flugel  horns,  B  flat 
4  Trombones 
1  Euphonium,  C 
1  Eass  tuba,  13  flat 
1  Bombardon,  F 

1  do        ordinary  pistons 

2  Contra  bass  tubas,  E  fiat 
2  Side  drums 

1  Pair  of  kettle  drums 
1  Cymbal  drum,  side 
1  Pair  of  cymbals 
1  Triaugle 
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[IP"  In  continuing  our  translation  of  the  instructive 
review  of  the  History  of  Music,  by  the  Russian  biogra- 
pher of  Mozart,  we  come  to-day  upon  a  portion  which 
we  had  already  printed  as  separate  extracts  in  the  ear- 
liest numbers  of  our  Journal,  two  years  since.  For  the 
sake  of  unbroken  continuity,  and  for  the  sake  of  many 
readers  who  were  not  subscribers  then,  we  have  thought 
it  best  to  repeat  that  portion  in  the  regular  course,  sup- 
plying the  omissions  of  the  former  extracts. 

A  Coronation  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  first  "  Olympian  Festival "  of  "  High  Art," 
as  some  would  have  it,  in  America,  came  to  an 
orthodox  conclusion  with  laurels, — golden  laurels, 
as  befitting  (we  presume)  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try.   M.  JuLLiEN  has  been  crowned,  as  it  were. 


Art-Emperor  of  this  whole  Western  world,  and  a 
first  Olympiad  dated  from  the  first  American 
Musical  Congress  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  this 
ever  memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1854.  Such, 
we  suppose,  is  the  sublime  light  in  which  we  are 
expected  to  regard  those  great  extempore  dis- 
plays of  last  week,  by  the  prime  movers  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes  thereof. 

To  genius  like  that  of  Barnum,  and  of  Jullien 
(whom  a  writer  in  the  Transcript  has  described 
as  "  Barnum  set  to  music"),  there  are  no  great 
occasions,  they  have  such  a  way  of  multiplying 
great  occasions  into  every-day  affairs,  and  offering 
them  to  us  faster  even  than  our  ordinary  meals 
and  sleep  can  be  got  through  with  : — so  that  we 
poor  mortals  must  become  Olympian  gods,  unknow- 
ing care  or  slumber,  to  live  up  to  our  golden  op- 
portunities under  the  miraculous  dispensation  of 
these  mighty  showmen.  The  "  Musical  Congress" 
proper  (duly  described  by  our  reporter  last  week) 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  a  nightly  series  of  "  Congresses,"  which  were 
given  every  evening  in  the  Palace  for  ten  days  or 
more,  with  all  the  pomp  and  prestige  of  the  first 
announcement,  but  necessarily  in  fact  on  a  reducd 
scale,  both  of  performers,  audience  and  pro- 
gramme. Some  of  the  principal  soloists,  and  of 
the  local  choral  societies,  the  Germania  Orchestra 
and  Dodworth's  Band,  were  united  for  the  purpose 
with  the  residuum  of  Jullien's  own,  amounting  still 
to  quite  a  formidable  army  of  musicians.  The 
programmes  were  essentially  of  the  same  stamp 
with  those  of  Jullien's  ordinary  concerts. 

One  of  these  was  a  Sunday  evening  concert, 
Mr.  Barnum  having  formally  proclaimed  the 
"  good  time  come  "  at  length  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, Christendom  was  ripe  for  this  great  innova- 
tion. But  alas !  he  was  making  altogether  too 
light  account  of  the  pious  conservatism  of  New 
Yorkers.  He  had  all  the  religious  and  half  the 
secular  and  the  satanic  press  about  his  ears  at 
once.  Pretty  well,  is  it  not,  for  New  York  to  be 
always  taunting  Boston  with  its  old  strait-laced 
Puritanical  scruples,  when  we  here  have  had  our 
Sunday  evening  oratorios  and  concerts  for  these 
five  and  twenty  years  at  least ! 

But  the  crowning  climax  of  the  Congress  was 
the  night  when  Jullien  was  crowned.  Last  Mon- 
day evening  was  the  grand  benefit  Concert  d' 
Adieu  and  "  positively  last  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica "  of  the  Napoleon  of  conductors.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  all  that  is  most  brilliantly 
JuUienesque  : — both  the  "  American "  and  the 
"  Fireman's  "  Quadrilles  ;  the  war  marches,  quick- 
steps, songs  and  hymns  of  the  present  belligerent 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  Andante  from  a 
grand  Symphony,  by  Jullien,  entitled  "  The  Last 
Judgment"  (!),  with  seven  trumpets  obligato, 
played  by  Koenig,  Duhem,  Dodsworth,  &c.,  &c. 
We  had  supposed  the  height  of  sublimity  at- 
tained in  one  of  those  ineffable  Jullien  quad- 
rilles :  what  would  he  not  do  then  in  a  grand 
Symphony,  and  with  a  subject  so  stupendous  !  If 
that  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  insolence,  which  Jullien 
has  taxed  all  the  orehestral  powers  to  glorify,  to 
the  delight  of  fiUibustering  amateurs  and  critics, 
could  but  be  made  to  quail  before  the  thought  of 
the  "  last  trump,"  there  would  be  more  hope,  we 
fancy,  for  our  dear  country,  both  artistically  and 
socially.  The  report  of  this  musical  Last  Judg- 
ment has  not  yet  reached  us  ;  perhaps  the  effect 
was  great  enough  to  paralyze  the  telegraphic 
wires,  like  natural  storms  and  lightnings.     But  all 
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accounts  agree  about  the  immense  crowd  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  which  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  the  following  preconcerted 
episode,  as  described  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  next  day : 

After  the  performance  of  the  Cornet  solo  by 
Herr  Koenig,  Mr.  Fry,  the  composer,  stepped  on 
the  dais,  and  after  an  etFective  speech  presented 
M.  JuUien  with  a  magnificent  golden  cbaplet ; 
ci'owning  him  Laureate.  The  wreath  is  of  the 
orthodox  bays  fashion,  and  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted. A  golden  tablet  accompanies  the  memo- 
rial, on  which  this  complimentary  address  is  in- 
scribed : 

"  TO    M.   JtJLLIEN. 

"  A  Laureate  from  1500  performers  at  the 
First  Musical  Congress  in  America,  and  from 
thirty  thousand  of  his  true  friends  and  admirers 
present  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  June  15th,  1854." 

M.  Jullien  addressed  the  audience.  He  was 
unprepared  for  an  event  so  flattering  and  gratify- 
ing. He  lacked  words  to  express  the  profound 
pleasure  he  felt.  When  he  first  came  to  this 
country  he  knew  he  had  many  difliculties  to  en- 
counter, and  he  did  not  expect  gain.  He  came 
in  obedience  to  a  destiny  which  was  inexorable. 
Ho  beheved  that  every  event  of  life  was  regulated 
by  destiny ;  every  human  being,  every  atom  of 
dust,  every  action,  animate  or  inanimate,  was  in- 
fluenced by  that  law.  It  had  been  his  destiny  to 
popularize  music  ;  first  in  France,  then  in  Eng- 
land, lastly  in  America. 

M.  Jullien  then  referred  slightly  to  his  career 
in  America,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  pass  a  merited  eulogium  on  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Fry.  and  Briatow,  gentlemen  of  whose  genius, 
fancy  and  science  he,  M.  Jullien,  had  no  doubt. 
In  conclusion,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  America  and  Americans,  asked  a 
comprehensive  blessing  on  the  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple, and  referred  confidently  .  to  that  dread  day 
when,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and  death, 
he  would  turn  uneasily  to  the  sun  as  he  sunk  in 
the  far-ofl  West,  and  with  his  last  breath  pray 
God  to  bless  all  his  friends  in  America. 

We  are  unable  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
M.  JuUIen's  remarks,  for  the  crowd,  noise  and 
enthusiasm  -were  constant  interruptions.  The 
speech,  however,  vias  unique  and  happy;  meta- 
physical and  prophetic ;  grateful  and  fatherly. 
In  short,  it  was  JuUienesque,  sliglitly  Barnumized. 

We  were  informed  that  forty  thousand  persons 
were  present. 

No  one  can  grudge  Jullien  his  laurels.  He 
certainly  deserved  a  compliment  for  the  peculiar 
talent,  tact,  and  unremitting  energy  which  he  has 
shown  in  the  cause  of  popular  musical  entertain- 
ment. Yet  there  are  some  features  of  this  "  Lau- 
reate" and  "  Congress"  business,  which  must  excite 
a  smile  in  really  artistic  circles  both  here  and 
abroad.  When  the  time  comes  for  a  true  national 
festival  or  jubilee  of  Art  in  this  country,  we  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  under  very  different  auspices 
from  Jullien  or  Barnum.  Fifteen  hundred  sing- 
ers, drawn  together  by  Barnumbian  inducements, 
or  thirty  thousand  auditors,  of  the  class  who 
find  a  great  piece  of  musical  clap-trap,  like  the 
"  Fireman's  Quadrille  "  more  edifying  than  the 
classical  works  which  add  a  nominal  dignity  to 
the  programme,  may  crown  the  master  spirit  of 
their  splendid  holiday  with  all  propriety.  But 
would  the  real  artists,  think  you,  those  who  sin- 
cerely cherish  musical  Art  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world's  great  masters,  unite  in  making  such  a 
man  their  laureate,  -their  master  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  highest  and  most  true  in  Art  V 
There  was  a  certain  cool  assurance,  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  it,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
invitation  was  put  forth,  exhorting  every  artist 
and  musician  to  hasten  to  New  York,  there  to 
J.     enrol  himself  a  loyal  subject  under  the  auspice 


of  this  great  chief.  Perhaps  we  have  no  artists 
in  this  country  who  are  as  gi'eat  in  their  way,  as 
Jullien  is  in  his  way;  none  who  can  organize 
monster  concerts,  keep  up  a  perpetual  blaze  of 
musical  fireworks  and  etfects,  and  always  draw 
and  please  the  multitude,  as  he  does.  But  there 
are  artists  here  and  there  who  study  and  practice 
music  as  an  Art,  and  not  as  a  means  of  dazzling, 
momentary  effects,  whose  sphere  is  as  much 
higher  than  his,  as  it  is  more  modest  and  less 
captivating  to  the  crowd.  Jullien  has  conducted 
his  two  or  three  thousand  "monster  concerts" 
in  Europe :  but  how  would  the  real  artists  of 
Europe,  the  men  through  whom  the  world  knows 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Art,  as  distinguished 
from  more  cheap  routine  and  clap-trap, — how 
would  they  treat  such  an  invitation  to  enrol  them- 
selves under  the  Napoleon  of  monster  concerts, 
the  great  composer  of  Quadi'illes,  and  crown  him 
as  their  laureate  ?  Observe,  it  would  be  sup- 
posing men  like  Mendelssohn  and  Cherubini, 
(were  they  living),  and  Schubert  and  Schumann, 
and  Chopin  and  Liszt  and  Wagner,  and  Rossini, 
and  Meyerbeer  and  Auber,  and  Jenny  Lind  and 
Grisi  and  Sontag,  &o.,  uniting  to  proclaim  a  Jullien 
their  head.  Does  nOt  every  one  see  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Barnum  and  Jullien  "  Congress  "  as  a 
colossal  holiday  amusement  and  display  is  one 
thing ;  and  that  the  success  of  a  really  high  festi- 
val of  Art  would  be  quite  another  thing  ?  We 
should  require  some  Mendelssohn  or  Mozart  to 
be  chief  of  that, — if  not  m  the  sense  of  actual 
mechanical  conduotorship,  at  all  events  in  the 
sense  of  animating  and  presiding  genius,  of  over- 
shadowing "  auspices."  Such  a  festival  would 
probably  be  less  showy,  less  multitudinous,  for 
many  years  to  come  ;  but  its  triumph  would  be  an 
Art  triumph ;  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  would 
be  an  artistic,  spiritual  satisfaction,  and  its  effect 
be  rare  in  quality  as  well  as  magnitude. 

It  is  the  temptation  and  tendency  of  a  nation 
used  to  such  rapid  and  gigantic  material  expan- 
sion, as  ours  is,  to  assume  its  own  omnipotence  to 
carry  through  all  sorts  of  schemes,  and  imitate 
and  beat  (in  the  mere  outward  scale  of  magni- 
tude, rapidity,  &c.,)  whatever  fine  things  we  see 
done  in  Europe,  even  when  our  genius  and  taste 
for  such  is  barely  in  the  embryonic  stage  of  mani- 
festation. It  is  far  easier  to  have  great  festivals 
than  it  is  to  have  good  ones.  The  former  depend 
chiefly  upon  business  talent;  the  latter  upon 
artistic  genius  and  artistic  culture.  The  Crystal 
Palace  Congress  was  an  encouraging  display  of 
the  musical  materials  and  resources  in  our  country. 
It  was  valuable  as  a  foreshining  suggestion  of  the 
Art  festivals  we  shall  have  when  we  are  an  Art- 
loving  people.  It  was  valuable,  too,  for  its  asser- 
tion of  the  democratic,  popular  element  as  an 
essential  of  all  true  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  America.  But  it  was  not  a  fact  to  be  once 
mentioned  in  the  same  category  with  the  great 
musical  festivals  in  Germany  and  England.  We 
find  much  that  we  endorse,  therefore,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  thoughtful  critic  of  the  Courier 
§•  Enquirer: 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  such  an  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  which  Mons.  Jullien's  efforts  have 
met.  It  shows  that  there  is  an  increasing  love  for 
music,  not  only  among  those  who  have  much 
leisure  for  its  cultivation,  but  among  the  mass  of 
the  public.  Mons.  Jullien  has  ministered  to  that 
growing  taste  on  a  grand  scale.  He  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  both  such  masses  of 
musical   sound,   and   such    a  union  of  first  rate 


instrumental  artists,  as  were  unknown  to  us  before 
his  arrival  upon  our  shores.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  think  that  Mons.  Jullien  has  much  merit  as  a 
composer,  or  those  who  regard  his  visit  as  likely 
to  do  much  to  extend  or  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music  among  us.  His  merit,  according  to  our 
appreciation,  is  strictly  limited  to  a  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  effect,  and  the  benefit  of  his  per- 
formances, in  our  judgment,  terminates  exactly 
with  the  present  pleasure  which  they  afford.  Our 
musical  sentiment  is  not  elevated,  our  musical 
taste  not  refined  by  such  performances ;  any  more 
than  our  taste  for  painting  would  be  cultivated  by 
having  Raffael's  pictures  made  colossal,  or  than 
our  dramatic  taste  was  elevated  by  seeing  Richard 
HI.  put  upon  the  stage  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean  with 
men  enough  to  look  like  a  real  army.  Dexterity 
has  litde  to  do  with  taste ; — dimension  nothing. 
But  as  a  master  of  effect,  Mons.  Jullien  is  con- 
summate ;  in  his  control  over  his  material,  both 
personal  and  acoustic,  he  is  unsurpassed,  and,  we 
believe,  unsurpassable.  As  a  musical  director 
and  conductor,  we  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been 
his  equal.  He  has  some  peculiar  ways,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  of  managing  the  public 
as  well  as  his  orchestra,  hut  let  that  pass;  this  is 
not  the  occasion  on  which  we  would  criticize  them. 
We  owe  him  much  pleasure,  and  heartily  wish 
that  his  pecuniary  success  had  been  more  worthy 
of  his  remarkable  talent  and  his  indomitable 
energy.  Should  he  return  he  will  be  heartily 
welcomed. 


Death  of  Sontag. — This  melancholy  news,  by 
the  cruel  speed  and  brevity  of  a  one-line  telegraphic 
despatch,  has  already  reached  every  music-lover  in 
this  hemisphere ;  and  will  quickly,  in  advance  of 
letters,  reach  in  the  same  way  the  children,  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  mother,  the  lady  and  the  artist 
in  her  home  beyond  the  ocean.  There  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  subsequent  despatches.  Some  state 
that  she  died  by  cholera  in  Vera  Cruz,  on  her  way 
back  to  the  United  States,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring a  series  of  English  operatic  performances,  for 
which  her  agent  is  at  present  enlisting  a  company  in 
Europe.  Others,  with  more  show  of  probability, 
state  that  Mme.  Sontag  was  to  have  appeared  in 
Mexic-'o  on  the  1 1  th  inst.  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  that  she 
was  prevented  by  a  sudden  attack  of  cholera,  which 
proved  fatal  on  the  17th  or  ISth,  and  that  she  was 
buried  with  great  solemnity,  all  the  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  her  own  troupe  and  the 
principal  citizens  and  visitors  of  the  place  attending 
the  funeral. 

A  melancholy  end  indeed  of  a  most  brilliant  and 
remarkable  career.  Henrietta  Sontag,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers,  one  of  the  classical  names  in 
the  history  of  lyrical  Art  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  a 
contemporary  of  Weber  and  of  Beethoven,  who 
under  the  latter's  personal  instruction  studied  the 
soprano  parts  in  the  "  Fidelio "  and  the  "  Choral 
Symphony;"  the  accomplished  lady,  that  was  the 
pi-ide  and  ornament  of  European  society ;  the  devoted 
wife  and  mother;  now  after  twenty  years  retirement 
renewing  her  artistic  triumphs  and  extending  them 
into  new  worlds,  in  the  fond  effort  to  repair  her  hus- 
band's fortunes  and  provide  a  genial  future  for  her 
children  ;  she  perseveres,  only  to  find  a  cold  grave  in 
a  remote,  strange  land,  far  beyond  tlie  old  recognized 
boundaries  of  the  world  of  Art  and  Song !  The 
loss  to  music  and  the  world  we  need  not  calculate. 
One  of  the  stars  that  shed  a  sweet  and  harmonizing 
influence  upon  a  warring,  cold  and  mercenary  world, 
is  set. ,  Humanity  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  a  great 
artist ! 


IIethods  fob  the  Piano  Forte. — The  rapidity  with 
which  one  new  Instruction  Book  ^succeeds  another,  in 
this  enterprizing  day  of  music  pubfishing  and  advertis- 
ing and  puffing,  must  be  sorely  puzzling  and  bewildering 
to  those  who  seek  to  make  themselves  pianists.  One 
reads  the  eager  and  persuasive  little  juasi-editorial  para- 
graphs, that  appear  every  few  days  in  all  the  nev/spapers, 
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nfoirming  him,  as  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  public  im- 
portance, that  a  new  "Method"  or  "  School  ""for  the 
piano  is  just  out,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  that  ever 
yet  appeared,  and  he  can  scarcely  help  exclaiming: 
Whalisilie  need!  and  when  will  there  be  an  end  of 
newest  and  best  "  Methods "  ?.  Why  is  not  one  good 
one,  as  good  as  a  hundred?  Really,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  music  are  concerned,  (leaving  the  publishers  to  judge 
of  their  own  pecuniary  interests),  this  business  is  terribly 
overdone, — almost  as  much  so  as  the  manufacturing  of 
psaira-tunes.  The  rival  advertisements  of  such  Method 
makers  and  publishers  are  amusing  and  afford  a  curious 
comment  on  the  times;  such  things  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  the  great  art  lies  more  in  the  advertising  than  in  the 
making  of  the  bock. 

The  last  new  candidate  for  favor  in  this  line  is  fortu- 
nately one  which  we  can  sincerely  recommend,  not 
doubting  that  it  is  bound  to  find  its  way  into  very  general 
acceptance  by  virtue  of  its  own  merits  and  in  spite  of 
puffing  advertisements.  We  allude  to  Julius  Kxorr's 
revision  or  rather  his  complete  reproditclion  of  A.  E. 
Muller's  Method,  translated  from  the  German  by  G. 
A.  ScHMiTT.  The  translator  we  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  conscientious  and  thinking  order  of  music- 
teachers;  a  pupil  of  Wieck  (the  father  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann); a  man  sincerely  averse  to  all  superficiality  and 
humbug,  and  alive  to  the  higher  considerations  of  Art. 

Tlie  value  of  Knorr's  instructive  works  has  been  fully 
explained  in  this  Journal,  and  tested  by  many  teachers 
in  his  "  Materials,  &c."  republished  by  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co. 
In  the  present  work,  published  by  j\Tr.  Ditson,  w-e  have 
Knorr's  comple'e  system,  based  upon  the  older  work  of 
Miiller.  It  is  one  of  those  thorough,  conscientious  Ger- 
man books,  which  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  get  hold  of. 
Every  thing  is  w'ell  defined,  well  illustrated  and  well 
ordered;  the  exercises  are  tasteful  and- attractive;  and 
the  matter  of  Jingerinff^  to  which  one  half  the  book  is 
devoted,  is  reduced  to  a  complete  system.  The  frequent 
reference  to  pieces  suitable  for  practice  on  a  given  point 
is  an  important  feature.  This  will  be  found  carried  out 
in  a  much  fuller  scale,  in  Knorr's  "  Guide  for  Teacliers," 
a  little  work  which  is  soon  to  follow,  and  which  lays 
down  a  complete  course  of  musical  reading,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  classical  and  difficult  compositions 
for  the  piano.  In  this  "  Method "  the  Gei-man  text  is 
given  upon  each  page  underneath  the  English. 


Mesdelssoiin  Choeai,  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  society  on  Jlonday  evening,  June  '26,  being  the  first 
held  as  an  incorporated  body,  a  new  Constitution  and 
code  of  By-laws,  was,  aftermuch  discussion,  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  following  officers  were 
chosen : 

President,  B.  F.  Edmands;  Vice  President,  George 
Kurtz;  Eecording  Secretary,  M.  N.  Boyden;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  I.  D.  Brewei-;  Treasurer,  Eobert 
Kemp;  Librarian,  Wm.  C.  Duriint.  Directors:  S.  A. 
Stetson,  H.  Hitchings,  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  W.  L.  Brown,  W. 
H.  Badger. 

Messrs.  Lowell  Mason,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Herr  Carl  Berg- 
mann  and  Mens.  JuUien  were  also  elected  as  honorary 
members. 

We  understand  that  this  Society  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  having  purchased  about  $300  worth  of 
music  for  their  Library,  and  also  paid  their  current  ex- 
penses, from  the  proceeds  of  the  first  season. 

G.    ANDRE    &    C  O. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUItElNGS, 


July  1 


NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

PHILADELPHIA'. 


MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHEB.,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  havinff  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
■doin  Square  (Jhurch,  has  removed  to  No.  T}^  Tremont  Kow, 
where  he  ivill  he  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacljer  of  Music.  je  24 

ADOLPH   KIELBLOCK, 

No.    3  0    ASH    STREET,    BOSTON. 

[X!7^Communi cation 3  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  sfore, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

The  TiTicIersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Toung 
Ladies  in  Classes,  to  Families,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired,  in  the 

Elemeiilary  Prisiciples  nn.d.  Practice  of  Vocal 
Music, 

According  to  the  Festalozzian  or  Inductive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  Vocal  Execution,  Style,  Expression,  etc. 
nor  supersede  its  necessity  ;  but  the  great  object  will  be,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  systematic^  iveli  directed,  and  adeqi/nle 
elementary  coursf-,  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult music  -with  ease  and  fluency — and  thus  eminently  qualify 
them  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Art. 

New  classes  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  apply.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  Tamiliesand  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  desired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  xooms  of 
George  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St. 

E.  R.  BLANCHAKT), 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Music  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  24  West  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References  :  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason,      je  17 


A.  WEaNES  &  L.  J.  HOEFFMEE, 

DEALERS    IN - 

No.  265  "WASHINGTON  STBEET, 

(CORNER   OF   WINTER  STREET.) 

PTANO-FORTES,  Seraphines,   Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shfill  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  najned 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfhction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar,     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  -  -  May  27.    3m 

Jolin  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE   ALLEGORY   OP 

TUB    BILGRim-'S    PROGRESS^ 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Ohrisdan  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEAVETT,   Pmblislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AKD   HEALEK  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEPJALS, 

No.  13  TremoiDt  Row,  Boston. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Cliamliers,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston* 

AT  this  Establishmenfc  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  czten- 
sive  assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  YJnish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

HELODEONS  AND  GXriTARS. 

BTr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
b](.'s  US  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  Instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
{naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the. exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

■jy-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTUREPvS'  PPaCES. 

AOENTS   FOR.  .  .. 

Liglite,  "Newton  &o  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Goodman  &o  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS  PARTS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  by  Baker  &  Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pratt. 

George  P.  Eeed  &/  Co.,  Publisliers, 
nov  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

KIARTIK'S  GiriTASS. 

THE  sulipcribers  are  sole  asents  for  this  city,  forthe  ?alp  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  f  30  to  S60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  this  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  StANUPACTUPiER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  Tlie  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HBn'S,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

manufactuiCer  and  dealer  in 

piano  fo  rtes, 

No.  34^4-  "Wasliiaigtom  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Gray'3  Block,  corner  of  "ITasliington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Cfickertng*  J.  P.  .Tewett,  Geo.  PuNCH.\Rn,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peaeodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIAmST  AND  teacher   OF  JIUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  hi.i^her  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  musie 
stores  of  Nathan  Richarbson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
PvEED  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prinr-e,  Salem. 
Miss  Niebol.s  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  IS. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGING-. 
rREBERIC    RUnOLPH 

"O  ESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
A\  ton  and  give  instructions  in  the  art  of  Sinpnng. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  (United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 


MUe.  GABEIELLE  BE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  M.\T  BE  ADDRESSED   AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Mr.    OTTO    DSESEL 

will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receiye  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  mean-vyhile  at  this  ofiice. 


J.  B.  WKEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MKS.  EOSA  GASCIA  DE  KIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

2  .Semeca  St.,  corner  Ilanlsoii  Aveimc. 

MR.   LBe  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  .IIUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  50  Itneelaiad  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.    PRENZEL, 
T  S  AC  H  EK    or    MUS  XO, 
No.  G  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


€) 


Sf^ifWSl€< 


In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLY   ABTD    PEOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWAIfD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffwt  Soutital  of  fS.xish,  Wo.  21  Stfiool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  ]iim  by  the  Jfasa. 
Charitable  Merl  anic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

[O^  MUSIC    prepared  for    Stereotyping. 

GEEAT  BOOK  IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  EICYCLOP^BIA  OF  MBIG: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distiDguished  men  in  the  mnsical 
Tvorld.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desifl- 
eratum  in  the  world  of  mnsic.  It  "wil]  he  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Uictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  EISTOHT"  OF  THE  SCIEINTCE  OP  MtJSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorongli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  ]\Tusic.\L  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  ^nd  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  mostdistinguit'hed 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delaj'ed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delaj',  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S^  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be 4  50. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will  he  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  O.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 


REFER 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

0.  Ditson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  Bath  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  tihawmut  av. 


B  N  C  E  B. 

IVlrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  st.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


E.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACIlETa.  OV  THE  P1A,1^0   A^D  ORGX^. 

[J^TERMS   MODERATE. 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  ATJGTJSTO  EENDELAHI, 

(FROai      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOING. 

Besidence,  "Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEU     OP     MUSIC, 
365  "Wasliiiigton  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Ocrana.nia.  §ercna.«Be  Slaaiti. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  A^'-nt. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 


CHICKEKING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  ACTION 
GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAKEROOmS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR  THE  — 

E=*  X -^  iD^  c^  -  ::e^  o  ::^.  ^  iEg , 

HAS  -f^IET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  has  created  more  excitement  among  Instruction  Book 
makers  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  something  kew,  akd  thoroughly 
ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PURPOSE.  Ifc  is  a  ''Yankee"  invention,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  universally  commended 
notwiihUanding  the  great  opposition  which  has  so  long  been 
mainlaintd  against  every  musical  work  Jrom  the  pen  of  an 
Amtrican,  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  Interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  have  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"  Modern  School  "  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Publishers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
overhaul  their  old  and  long-forgotten  "Methods,"  shake  oil 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  is  now  making  its  re-appeaj- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
boand  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  produce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  stood  or  will  stand  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Modtrn  Srhoolfor  the  Piano-Forie. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     KNORR, 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  boolt  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gaye  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows  ; 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Ricbardpon,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
essential  to  the  acquireinent  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
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The  name  of  KWOEK  in  commendation  of  an 
Instruction  Book  has  often  been  sought,  and 
when  obtained  considered  a  leading  induce- 
ment for  Teachers  and  Scholars  to  adopt  the 
work.  Here  we  have  a  Method  by  Knorr  him- 
self, in  which  is  comprised  all  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Musical  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Piano,  which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated, 
and  his  word  of  approval  so  desirable. 
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admirably  suited  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Piano-Forte,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works,  in  this  line,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  while  it  is  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  MUller  seizes  upon  the  pupil  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  from  the  simplest  lessons  leads  him,  step  by 
step,  methodically  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  to  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  Method  which  cannot  he  too  highly 
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an  instrument  whose  resources  are  boundless,  and  whose  popu- 
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"  This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  superior  excellence  " — 
Pathfinder. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Text  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 
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other  works. 
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[Translabed  by  the  Editor. 3 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Miisic  before 
Mozart. 

BT   A.   OULIBICHEFI', 
<CoHtinued  from  p.  39  ) 

We  cannot  follow  all  the  improvements,  ad- 
vances and  transformations  of  the  lyric  dranaa- 
This  ia  the  task  of  history.  Ours  consists  in 
briefly  depicting  the  spirit  of  each  epoch  and  in 
finally  indicating  wherein  every  one  of  these  has 
contributed  to  prepare  the  epoch  of  Mozart. 
We  leave  in  the  background  facts  and  names, 


witb  which  we  presuppose  the  reader  already 
familiar,  and  speak  only  of  the  general  tenden- 
cies, which  the  lyric  drama  obeyed  amoBg  the 
Italians  aad  the  French,  the  only  nations,  which 
before  MezAET  could  boast  af  possessing  a  na- 
tional opera. 

Italy,  which  already  swarmed  with  celebrated 
musicians  and  intelligent  dilettanti,  hastened  to 
shake  off  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  everlasting 
Eecitativ-e  without  character  and  without  instru- 
mentation. Already  had  Stradella,  Carissimi, 
€esti,  Cavalli,  appeared  ^  Scarlatti  followed  them. 
Names  dear  to  every  friend  of  music.  These 
gave  the  world  the  gen-nine,  the  grand  secret  of 
the  dramatic  style  > — a  Recitative,  which  already 
began  to  adapt  itself  to  grammatical,  logical  and 
rhetorical  Intonation^  a  Recitative,  which  spcke 
the  natural  speech :  and  what  was  more  and  bet- 
ter. Melody,  Airs.  The  thenceforth  purely  natu- 
ral in  melody  shaped  itself  to  the  Ideal,  that  is, 
to  the  natural  in  its  highest  perfection,  which  is 
superior  to  the  primitive  song  in  etsphony,  in 
beauty  of  forms  and  variety  of  expression,  as  in 
the  number  and  choice  of  the  clwjrds,  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  Through  this  alone  the  music 
of  the  theatre  became  for  all  feeling  souls  that 
wonderful,  enchaatisg,  omnipotent  art,  of  which 
the  men  of  earlier  times  had  had  some  presenti- 
ment, but  no  knowledge.  The  Italians  prostrated 
themselves  before  this  new  god,  who  was  to  sub- 
due the  world  to  tliem^  they  introduced  song 
into  the  opera,  gradually  tliey  sacrificed  to  it  all 
their  old  idols,  boh  Olympus  and  Tartarus,  the 
machineries  and  the  dance,  yes,  even  the  horses. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  see  the  drama 
itself  sacrificed  to  song. 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
above  named  composers  inspired  their  country- 
men, must  not  surprise  us.  These  men  corres- 
pond, in  the  progress  of  melody,  to  Palestrina, 
On  the  other  hand,  one  is  astonished,  when  he 
looks  through  the  vocal  compositions  of  Carissimi, 
at  finding  them,  in  spite  of  their  great  simplicity, 
more  fresh  and  full  of  happier  invention,  than  a 
multitude  of  airs  which  date  from  the  eighteenth 
centurj-.  A  simple  figured  bass  accompanies 
them,  and  there  is  sometimes  in  this  bass  more 
harmony  than  in  the  orchestras  of  a  period  which 
very  aged  people  yet  remember.  Our  task  must 
limit  itself  to  pointing  out  the  causes  of  this  rela- 
tive and  local  inferiority  in  the  most  musical 
country  in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  Art  had  re- 
ceived an  immeasurable  impulse  in  other  coun- 


tries, which  till  then  liad  only  played  a  very- 
modest  part  in  the  history  of  Music. 

In  proportion  as  dramatic  melody  enriched 
itself  by  new  turns  and  passages,  the  talent  of 
vocal  delivery  developed  with  it,  and  began  to 
react  upon  the  wcrk  of  the  composers.  The 
singers,  who  before  had  formed  one  soul  with 
these,  now  made  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
had  their  ovvn  interest,  strictly  separate  from  that 
of  the  maestro  and  the  poet,  whereby  they  soon 
knew  bow  to  domineer  over  both.  Of  all  the 
delights,  which  music  has  poiver  to  produce,  the 
most  prominent,  or  at  least  the  most  universally 
felt  is  the  charai  of  a  beautifu.!  veice,  united  with 
that  brilliant  mechanical  facility,  which  is  called 
virtKBsily.  When  once  the  dilettanti  had  tasted 
this  enjoyment,  (I  mean  the  great  mass  of  dilet- 
tanti, to  whom  artists  owed  their  fame  and  in- 
come,) they  became  rather  indifferent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  all  the  rest.  If  the  music  is  only  of 
such  a  sort,  as  to  allow  the  favorite  artist  to  pro- 
duce all  his  means  of  seduction  and  enchantment; 
If  the  dra-ma  only  affords  an  opportunity,  no 
matter  how,  for  arias  and  duets  for  the  principal 
tcBor  and  the  prima  donna,  then  the  music  is  de- 
clared good  enough,  the  piece  rational  enough. 
The  singers  understood  their  advantage  and  made 
the  most  of  it.  Since  they  knew  better  than  the 
maestro  both  the  extent  of  their  own  personal 
means,  and  tlie  possibilities  of  solfeggio  in  general, 
with  all  the  finesses  of  the  trade,  by  which  it 
succeeds  in  winning  over  the  public,  it  soon  re- 
sulted that  a  large  space  hi  the  composition  of  an 
opera  was  allotted  to  them.  What  they  received 
from  the  maestro  as  cantilena,  they  returned  to 
him  in  embellishments  or  Jieriture  and  bravura 
passages.  Scarcely  were  they  in  possession  of 
the  most  indispensable  part  of  song,  when  the 
luxury  of  passages  announced  itself;  which  we 
may  see  from  the  Omntea  of  Cesti,  where  we  find 
such  in  the  first  theatre  airs  ever  composed. 

This  growing  preponderance  of  the  interests 
of  execution  over  the  united  interests  of  the  score 
and  the  libi-etto  had  with  the  Italians  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  their  superiorty  in  the  art 
of  singing,  -which  they  created,  in  which  they  so 
early  distinguished  themselves,  and  which  they 
so  passionately  loved.  It  perfectly  explains  the 
fate  of  Opera  in  their  land. 

The  melodists  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  to  deal 
with  singers,  who  were  yet  children  and  scarcely 
knew  the  A  B  C  of  the  braoura.     So  far  from 
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submittlDg  to  their  inffuence,  tbey  on  tte  con- 
trary  foimed  tliem  by  tlieir  instrnction  and  ex- 
amples. They  were  tte  mastere  fn  every  thing ; 
they  freely  followed  their  own  inspirations  as 
iatelligeBt  and  ereaiive  art:«ts,  and  in,deed  the 
more  so  since  the  Italian  music  had  not  yet  those 
settled  forrcB,  which  have  since  sc  distinguished 
it  and  set  a  national  stamp  upon  it.  Besides  a 
beautiful  song,  the  maestri  could  show  their 
cleverness  in  other  respects,  in  the  accompani- 
ments, the  choruses  and'  dnets;  for  we  must 
remark  that  Stradella,  Carissi.mi,  Scarlatti,  and 
after  them  the  immortal  Leonardo  Leo,  were 
good  melodists,  as  well  as  Teamed  hanaaonists  asad 
cantrapuBtists.  Tliey  were  complete  men  for 
their  times.  Hence,  in  spite  of  their  venerable 
age,  they  have  retained  a  youthful  aspect,  and 
even  to-day  ssrve  for  the  admiration  of  artists 
and  the  stady  of  musieiana 

But  these  great  melodists  neglected  a  very 
essential  part  of  song  f  we  mean  the  Hhythmo- 
pceia  or  Measure.  Their  vocal  phrases,  contract- 
ed and  as  it  were  isolated  from  one  another  by 
too  frequent  cadences,'^  lacked  symmetry,  and  did 
not  fit  themselves  to  periods.  Just  so  it  was  with 
the  arias  as  a  whole.  Tlie  scholars  of  Scariatti 
and  of  Leo  remedied  this  defect  y  they  gave  to  the 
vocal  sentence  the  development  which  it  required ; 
they  divided  the  aria  into  tv.'o  parts  j  they  intro^ 
duced  the  da  capo  or  repetition  of  the  first  part; 
tliey  lengthened  out  the  ritornel  at  th«  beginning 
and  end  ;  and  the  melody  grew  beautiful  with 
new  charms  in  the  works  of  Vinci,  Pergolese, 
Hasse,  and  a  crowd  of  other  distirvguished  com- 
posei-3,  of  the  briUiant  Neapolitan  school. 

Upon  these  happy  completions,,  which  estab- 
lished the  di'amatic  melody  in  all  its  rights,  a 
revolution  was  necessarily  consequent,  both  in 
the  art  of  music,  which  they  simplified  in  many 
respects,  and  in  the  art  of  singing,  which  they 
enriched,  and  to  which  they  lent  an  incalculable 
importance.  The  little  piece-meal  phrases  of  the 
old  masters  still  required  imitation  and  a  mixture 
of  the  fugued  style  with  tlve  operatic  pieces, 
which  compelled  the  singers  to  o,  stri4;t  and  literal 
execution  of  the  music ;  in  regular,  numerous 
and  richly  developed  periods,,  however,  imitative 
forms  and  an  intricate  accompaniment  were  not 
applicable,  or  at  least  seemed  not  to  be.  Hence 
they  thought  it  well  to  reduce  the  accompani- 
ment to  its  simplest  harmonic  expression.  An 
intelligent  and  in  fact,  the  only  just  idea.  Any- 
thing better  in  this  kind  at  that  time  would  have 
exceeded  the  insight  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the 
whole  body  of  living  eoffiposars.  Simplification 
of  the  accompaniment,— that  was  the  way  to 
open  a  free  path  to  the  further  progress  of  vocal 
melody;  but  on  the  other  band  it  left  the  singers 
perfectly  free  play,  and  founded  the  dominion  of 
the  incidental  matter,  since  on  the  smooth  and 
elastic  basis  of  a  succession  of  natural  chords  it 
enabled  the  artist  to  undertake  and  execute  every- 
thing. From  that  time  forward  the  singers  de- 
cidedly gained  the  advantage  over  the  maestro, 
and,  ill  possession  of  the  privilege  of  the  da  capo, 
they  became  accustomed  to  consider  tlie  score  a 
collection  of  themes,  whose  merit  depended  solely 
on  the  variations,  which  the  science,  talent  and 
inventive  spirit  of  the  performer  understood  how 
to  attach  to  them. 

^  I  must  here  rcmurk,  tlifit  I  :iI>v:iyR  u=e  Ihe  word 
cademe  according  to  its  etymology,  and  uiidvrst!\nd  by 
it  tlie  couclusioij,  tlie  point  of  real  to  the  musical  period. 


The  sort  of  cooperation  reserved  to  a  singer, 
in  the  composition  of  an  opera,  does  not  need 
perhaps  ta  be  defined.  The  singer  can  and  must 
require  to  have  his  means  consulted  and  made 
available,  without  injury  to  other  claims,  since 
upon  that  in  a  great  degrie  depends  the  success 
rf  the  work.  In  this  respect  the  interests  of  the 
composer  are  closely  inteinvoven  with  his  own, 
and  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  them-;  a 
peaceful  understanding  secures  to  both  their 
mutual  advantages  and  all  goes  forward  admira- 
bly. Tills  union,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
was'  soon  reversed  in  Italy.  The  singers,  who  as 
virtuosos  became  Gontimaally  greater,  tlie  more 
ignorant  they  were  as  musicians,  felt  themselves 
all  at  once  strong  enoagh  to-  prescribe  to  the  com- 
posers the  outhne,  the  intentions,  the  embellish- 
ments, the  expansion,  the  whole  economy  of  a 
piece  of  music.  They  commanded,  in  a  word,  as 
a  master  commands. his  journeymen.  If  one 
would  survey  at  a  glance  the  consequences  of 
this  exchange  of  parts,  he  Las  onfy  to  consider 
what  the  gracious  will  of  the  singer  in  general 
represents,  who  frecpiently  is  nothing  but  a  ma- 
chine, usurping  the  most  important  rights  of  the 
artist  and  undertaking  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
work.  This  gracious  wiTf  represents  invariably 
the  taste  of  the  time,  the  accepted  forms,  the 
turns  and  passages  that  are  willingly  listened  to-, 
the  means  which  experience  has  shown  to  please  ; 
it  represents  the  routine  and  nothing  else.  For 
it  is  a  settled  case,  that  inasmuch  as  the  public 
can  desire  nothing  but  that  which  pTeases  it,  and 
can  be  pleased  with  nothing  but  what  it  knows, 
the  singers  on  their  side  will  constantly  prefer  an 
everlasting  rumination  of  that,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  infallible  applause,  to  new  conceptions, 
which  perhaps  do  not  pfeaae,  or  if  they  do  please, 
might  confer  more  honor  on  the  composer  than  on 
themselves. 

I  know  that  the  ear  is  as  much  a  thing  of  habit, 
as  it  is  unsteady ;  the  first,  because  it  is  easity 
of&nded  by  unwonted  impressions  t  the  second^ 
because  it  is  easily  wearied  by  the  eternal  repeti- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  there  were 
the  singers  who  could  satisfy  the  need  of  timely 
innovations  much,  better  than  the  maestri,  without 
injury  to  the  forms,  which  routine  had  gradually 
consecrated  and  made  in  a  certain  manner  national. 
Since  the  a?t  of  singing  was  progressive,  every 
generation  of  virtuosos  came  along  with  a  stock  of 
ornamental  melody,  vocal  embellishments  and 
bravura  pieces,  in  quantity  and  quality  far  sur- 
passing the  stock  of  their  predecessors.  The 
composers  were  compelled  to  conform  to  these  new 
conditions,  New  singers,  new  music  ;  such  was 
In  Italy  the  rule,  to  which  the  intelligent  Burney 
subscribes  without  the  least  limitation.  In  this- 
way  the  opera  was  manufactured  in  a  great  part 
out  of  melodic  common-places,  which  never 
changed,  and  out  of  a  certain  number  of  unvary- 
ing Jioriture,  since  it  depended  on  the  amount  of 
executive  means  and  the  caprices  of  the  fashion- 
When  a  prima  donna,  or  a  musico  of  note  left 
the  stage  or  the  world,  they  took  with  them  the 
collective  works  of  their  fame  into  their  places  of 
retirement,  or  their  graves.  To  wis-h  to  publish 
works  of  this  sort,  would  therefore  have  been 
altogether  unnecessary.  They  copied  them,  dis- 
tributed them,  either  whole  or  in  single  numbers, 
among  the  dilettanti,  so  long  as  they  found  ap- 
plause, and  they  were  almost  never  printed. 
Before  an  edition  could  have  been  got  ready,  no 


one  would  have  cared  for  them  any  more.  That 
with  these  elements  and  this  system  cf  composi- 
tion music  never  was  fresher,  more  engaging, 
more  adapted  to  (he  passing  moment,  than  that  of 
the  Italian  opera  in  the  eighteenth  century,  will 
readily  be  comprehended'  asider  these  circum" 
stances'^  Always  the  same,  and  always  new  ■;  hnt 
therein  also  hiy  the  reason  why  this  music  ap'ptars 
emptier  and  flatter  tha'n  that  of  any  other  epoch. 
The  fashion  of  yesterday  always  appears  older' 
than  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  wi^aC  became  of  musical  Tragedy,  of  the 
ancient  sorrow,  under  the  dominion  of  the  mod'ertt 
Orphfnces?  Whert  Traged'j'  saw  that  no- one 
longer  thought  of  her,  neither  the  poet,  nor  stilt 
less  the  maJestro,  least  of  all  the  singers-,  she  for- 
sook the  lyric  stage,  scarcely  after  the  prologue 
tO' Enridice  had  invoked  her  thither,  and' vowed 
in  her  anger  never  more  to  set  her  foot  upon  the 
Italian  theatre  ;  and  faitlifuily  she  kept  her  word. 
Tliey  wisSed  her  a  bappy  voyage  and  ptrt  the 
Opera  Sena  in  her  place,  which  was  about  as 
tractable  as  Tragedy  was  intractable,  being  hal? 
society  and  half  concert,  in  which  the  singers,  for 
the  quieting  of  their  consciences,  brought  forward 
I  know  not  what  erotic  and'herolc  nansense,  while 
the  spectators  wandered  about  from  box  to  bos, 
partook  of  refreshments,  conversed  or  paid  their 
court  to  the  ladies.  But  attention  t"  The  concert 
begins.  The  Soprano  enters,  announced'  by  a 
pompous  Tiiornsl.  Tlie  deepest  Eslence  ensues, 
every  body  listens,  asd  as  soon  as  the  number  is 
over,  a  stormy  aipplanse  follows,  whereupon  every 
one  returns  to  his  previous  entertainment,  which 
the  music  has  only  rnterraj^ted  for  a  momen'S. 
How  naturally  m'aestro'  and  singers  expended 
their  whole  power  upon  the  fewprinclpal  numbers 
which  made  up-  the  whole  epera,  7/h3e  the  others 
merely  served  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the 
muslca:!  evening,  which  lasted  very  long,  and  to 
make  the  tete-a-tetea  that  were  carried  on,  inai2t- 
dible  to  the  neighbors !  -  Accoirdingly  the  maestro 
very  carelessly  prepared  arie  di  sorl>etti  (aiss 
du-ring  which  they  ate  ice-creams),  which  were 
assigned  to  the  subordinate  subjects,  and  were 
al  ways  good  enoagh,  seeing  that  nobody  listened 
to  them.  Hence  it  coroes,  that  is  spite  of  many 
beautlfnl  and  lovely  single  numbers,  the  old 
Italian  repertoh-e  does  not  corrtsin  3  single  work 
sustalsed  in  such  a  mansier,  that  the  different 
parts  make  up  a  whole  of  any  worth  ;  hence  too 
the  estraordlnEn-y  fraitfalness  of  the  maestri  of 
that  time,  some  of  v,fhom  connpesed  a»  a!any  as 
two  hundred  operas,  not  one  of  which  has  out- 
lived its  aathesr. 

We  may  with  irvdh  then  say,  that  the  Italian 
opera,  as  a  theatrical  action  or  branch  of  the 
dramatic  art,  found  Its<jlf  on  the  way  of  decline 
even  before  It  properly  had  got  to  be  an  operjs, 
since  the  first  castrati,  who  sang  upon  the  stage, 
were  contemporaries  of  Peri  and  CsccsnJ,  Is 
any  other  proof  required,  that  the  Italians  never 
have  taken  hold  of  the  musical  drama  in  earnest  ? 
Tlie  yery  sight  of  those  heroes  snd  lovers,  who 
were  not  even  men,  disturbed  even  the  shadow  ef 
illusion  and  transformed  a  serious  and  noble  play 
into  a  cltjtnsy  parody  ;  or.  If  such  creatures  some- 
times awakened  sympathy,  it  certainly  was  not 
the  tragic  sympathy.  I  can  find  no  expressions 
to  add  to  the  philanthropic  pity  of  the  historians 
for  these  unfortunate  victims,  as  they  maintain,  of 
music ;  but  I  would  vindicate  music  from  a  re- 
proach, which  it  is  far  from  deser^'ing.    Music 
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■was  not  only  innocent  of  this  infamy,  but  slie 
protested  witli  iier  wliole  might  against  a  custom, 
of  wliic'n  'sTie  lierself  was  the  first  victim.  Can 
.we  in  reality  comprehend  thk  advantage  or  the 
satisfaction,  which  the  Italians  found  and  still  find 
in  giving  men's  parts  to  the  highest  vocai  register  't 
To  women  belong  the  Sopvairo  and  Contralto^  to 
men  the  Tenor  and  Bass :  that  is  the  natural 
order,  which  under  ail  the  combinations  of  the 
vocal  accord  is  the  most  advantageous  in  feur- 
voiced  composition,  as  it  is  incomparably  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  What  is  gained  by  setting 
in  the  place  of  an  indispensable  middle  voice 
atiother  first  voice?  The  gain  is  for  me,  I 
repeat,  a  mysterj' ;  the  loss  is  all  too  evident. 
One  principal  disadvantage  lies  in  this,  fliat  the 
arias  •of  t!ie  first  subjects  are  all  struck  off  to  the 
pattern  of  one  voice.  A  second  disadvantage  is, 
that  the  duets  and  trios  lose  in  coloring  and  etFect, 
Tire  tenor  is  either  wanting  altogether  or  it  is 
banished  into  a  subordinate  part,  where  in  the 
ensemile  pieces,  with  the  bass,  it  has  to  express 
the  rage  of  tyrants  or  the  feelings  of  paternal 
love,  and  contrary  to  its  nature  is  excluded  frona 
the  part  of  the  first  lover,  which  ail  th«  dramatic 
and  musical  fitnesses  point  out  as  its  own.  This 
IS  the  third  disadvantage,  which  there  is  nothing 
to  compensate,  for  the  Tenor  is  the  voice  above 
all  otliers  indicated  by  nature  for  the  expression 
of  love;  it  is  among  all  sounds,  which  nature  and 
art  can  produce,  the  most  exqiiisite  and  penetrat- 
ing. Finally,  to  complete  the  measure  of  disad- 
vantages, the  bass  voice,  that  true  ground-pillar 
of  harmony,  that  mighty  expression  of  majestic 
and  terrible  parts,  is  wholly  banished  from  the 
Opera  -Serie. .'.'  One  seeks  in  vain  for  the  cause 
of  such  great  musical  barbarism  and  simplicity, 
since  one  knows  by  experience  that  the  finest 
artificial  voices  never  equal,  nor  can  equal  a  fine 
woman's  voice,  and  that,  if  we  must  have  the  one 
folly  or  the  other,  the  present  practice,  of  giving 
the  fii-st  male  part  to  the  alto-ist,  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  placing  the  soprano  in  the  hands  of  a 
half  mats.  With  some  forty  years,  I  am  yet  old 
enough  to  have  seen  the  fair  remains  of  this  once 
so  flourishing  institution.  I  have  known  more 
tlian  one  musko,  and  among  others  in  Dresden 
the  oelebrated  Sassaroli,  who  in  his  day  perhaps 
possessed  the  finest  falsetto  voice  in  Europe.  I 
confess,  that  in  the  church  this  voice  had  an 
extraordinary  effect,  because  the  vast  resonance 
of  the  place  tripled'  its  /power  and  concealed  its 
quality;  but  in  the  theatre  it  sounded  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  it  had,  like  the  voices  of  almost  all 
-  castrali,  that  very  strong  and  sharp  falsetto  ring. 
Poor  Sassaroli !  I  fancy  I  yet  see  him  before  me 
with  the  helm  of  the  Curiatii  upon  his  head,  and 
that  enormous  bulk,  that  Cyclopean  build,  rudis 
i7idigestaqiie  moles,  measuring  the  floor  with  great 
strides,  gesticulating  like  a  gigantic  puppet,  all  the 
while  cooing  like  a  flute  hidden  in  the  belly  of  a 
contra-basso,  and  all  this  against  BenoUi  (Hora- 
tius),  the  gi-eatest  singer  and  greatest  actor  ne.\t 
to  Talma,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard.  By  a  fortu- 
nate though  strange  anomaly,  the  Italians  who 
could  not  dispense  with  the  castrati  in  the  Opera 
Seria,  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  admit  tliem  into 
the  Opera  Buffa,  where  they^vouId  at  least  have 
been  one  buffoonery  more. 

In  consequence  of  these  abuses  and  these 
hizarres  customs,  the  music  of  the  Italian  theatre 
had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  formalism,  from  which  it 
never  since  has  risen.     It  had  assumed  a  national 


type,  which  appeared  and  still  appears  to  its  ad- 
herents as  the  type  of  perfection. 

[To  l>e  continued,] 


A  Musical  Family. 

XFi'om  Eliza  Cook''B  Journal.] 

We  know  the  Thornberry  family  to  be  very 
worthy  people.  They  were  once  well  off,  and 
kept  a  large  house  in  a  large  square,  with  a  foot- 
man, all  drab  and  scarlet,  and  a  page,  "all  green 
and  yellov/.;"  though  we  cannot  give  the  full  quo- 
tation by  adding  "  melancholy,"  for  Kupert  was 
one  of  the  merriest  domestie  piagwes  that  ever 
privately  perplexed  a  mistress  or  publicly  abused 
a  housemaid. 

The  Thornberrys  were  of  that  class  of  enthu- 
siastic devotees  to  Apollo,  known  as  "  music 
mad,"  Their-,  evening  parties  recognized  no  ra- 
tional method  of  passing  the  hours  but  that  of 
"singing  and  playing"  unceasingly;  and  weal- 
ways  dreaded  being  invited  to  tlvem,  as  we  were 
certain  of  having  "too  much  of  a  good  thing;" 
but  tlien  we  could  steal  away  after  an  hour's  ap- 
pearance, and  not  be  missed  from  the  spacious 
rooms  and  crowded  assembly ; .  novj  the  ease  is 
altered.  The  Thornberrys  are  sadlj'  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  are  obliged  to  live  in  one  of 
those  dreary,  miserable  looking  ixjws  of  eight- 
roomed  houses  found  in  the  streets  about  the 
Commercial  Road,  with,  one  female  drudge,  who 
supplies  their  household  demands,  as  a  general 
shop  does  a  country  village,  with  every  thing 
required,  from  bacon  and  lautter  to  blacking  and 
brickdust.  The  footman  and  the  "scarlet"  we 
see  no  longer,  but  the  "drab"  remains  painfully 
visible.  The  "  green  and  yellow  "  page  is  gone, 
but  the  "  melancholy  "  seems  plentifully  added. 
Coals  are  had  in  by  the  single  ton — whether  to 
accommodate  the  limits  of  cellar  or  purse  we  will 
not  question.  The  girls'  merino  dresses  are  al- 
ways "turned"  for  the  second  winter;  and  the 
boys'  coats  are  evidently  "revived"  at  collars 
and  seams.  They  have  a  number  of  "  make-up  " 
dinners,  which  signifies  si.-c  mutton-chops  for 
seven  appetites ;  and  they  have  taken  a  wonder- 
ful fancy  to  talking  by  fireliglit,  scrupulous!)' 
keeping  the  candles  unllghted  for  the  perfect 
enjoyment  thereof.  Mrs.  Thornberry  is  an 
elderly  lady  of  groat  personal  pride,  which,  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  peacock,  has  always  chiefly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  her  head. 
We  can  recollect  her  wearing  such  feathers  and 
such  ribbons  as  used  to  astonish  our  young  mind, 
but  lately  she  has  often  declared  that  quiet  head- 
dresses are  most  becoming  to  her  years;  and  she 
accordingly  mounts  a  most  unimposing  model  of 
a  dark-colored  something,  with  an  indication  of 
floral  ornament  about  it,  which,  fi-om  the  length 
of  time  we  have  recognized  the  same,  we  should 
say  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  flowers  known  as 
"  everlasting."  Very  praiseworthy  are  these 
economical  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Thorn- 
beriys,  and  we  respect  them  highly  for  such  con- 
duct; but  there  is  one  inconsistency  still  persisted 
in  by  them ;  they  will  give  "  musical  parties,"  and 
the  possession  of  the  wiry  skeleton  of  one  of 
Broadwood's  pianos,  coupled  with  their  mania  for 
singing  and  playing,  are  the  causes  of  rather 
pitiable  attempts  at  their  olden  entertainments. 
The  manner  in  which  they  now  "  get  up  "  musical 
evenings  inspires  us  with  equal  regret  and  dread. 
These  evenings  occur  aoout  once  in  three  months, 
and  we  are  always  asked  to  join  them.  The 
Thornberrys  now  limit  their  invitations  to  the 
friends  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  genuine  love 
of  music,  and,  unfortunately,  we  are  among  the 
number.  They  always  muster  three  or  four 
among  the  party  who  are  as  insanely  devoted  to 
harmonv  as  themselves,  but  whose  talent  and 
voices  are  somewhat  questionable,  although  they 
may  be  professionally  educated,  or  enthusiasti- 
cally ready.  The  last  of  these  evenings  spent 
there  tried  us  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  fijar  we 
must  be  "indisposed"  when  our  ne.xt  invitation 
arrives.  We  will  just  give  a  sketch  in  few  and 
light  lines  of  the  affair,  for  the  full,  Rembrandt 
depths  of  detail  would  be  too  wearisome  to  ofler. 

It  was  a  cold  and  rainy  night.     Five  miles  in  a 


very  o'ojectlona'ole  cab  did  not  add  to  our  natural 
vital  power,  and,  on  our  arrival,  we  sliivered  like 
a  shaken  blancmange,  as  we  entered  a  fireless 
bedroom,  where  a  solitary  candle,  before  a  small 
dressing-glass,  was  quivering  and  guttering,  as 
though  ashamed  of  beholding  its  reflected  form. 
The  cheerless  gloom  struck  to  our  heart,  and  we 
felt  as  if  we  were  going  to  a  funeral,  without 
hopes  of  a  legacy.  We  descended  to  the  front 
parlor  v.'ithout  the  slightest  attempt  to  put  our- 
selves to  "  rights,"  and  there  found  about  twenty 
person,?,  sitting  in  stately  propriety,  under  the 
illuminating  influences  of  dark  grey  paper, 
touched  here  and  there  with  stone-colored  damp  ; 
dingy  brown  v/indow-curtains,  faded  Turkey 
carpet,  and  four  composites,  two  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  two  on  the  remains  of  "  Broadwood." 
A  black  teaboard,  relieved  with  green  tea,  white 
sugar,  and  sky-blue  milk,  v/as  at  the  end  of  its 
voyage  round  the  room.  We  took  a  cup  of  fluid 
for  ceremony's  sake  ;  but  before  we  had  finished 
it,  the  eldest  Miss  Thornberry  made  a  move  to 
the  heap  of  music  on  a  little  side-table,  and 
seemed  vainly  seeking  for  some  particular  com- 
position, though  we  firmly  believe  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  where  to  put  her  hand  upon  it.  Mr. 
Crackerly,  an  elderly  gentleman,  one  of  the 
Thornberry's  Cecilian  band,  with  very  red  face 
and  very  curly  wig,  flew  to  assist  her.  Miss  Se- 
lina  Thornberry  went  to  assist  both;  and,  after  a 
few  moments  of  serious  whispering,  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  "  that  they  were  going  to  do 
'  When  Time  was  entwining.' "  Accordingly  a 
profound  stillness  and  silence  were  instantly  ob- 
served, for  it  would  affront  the  Thornberry's  for 
ever  to  speak  or  stir  while  "  music  "  was  going 
on ;  and  we  had  to  embrace  our  cup  and  saucer_ 
without  moving  a  muscle,  until  the  glee  was  fiu- 
isheti  We  then  hurried  it  on  to  the  table,  and 
took  a  long  breath ;  but  before  we  had  time  to 
brush  away  the  imaginary  cobwebs  from  our 
nose  with  oi.ir  full-dress  mouclwir.  Miss  Fitzquaver, 
of  the  R,  A,,  took  the  vacated  seat,  and  com- 
menced the  Overture  to  Der  Freyschutz.  Now, 
this  overture,  above  all  others,  requires  at  least 
one  good  instrument,  and  one  good  performer ; 
but  the  poor  old  Broadwood  was  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  so  was  Miss  Fitzquaver.  However, 
what  the  lady  wanted  in  science  she  made  up  in 
rapidity,  which  we  secretly  thanked  heaven  for, 
and  she  was  led  in  triumph  fi-om  the  stool  by  Mr. 
Crackerly,  while  every  tongue  expressed  its  sense 
of  gratitude  for  her  condescension,  and  admira- 
tion of  her  execution.  "Now  Mr.  Sweetman, 
will  you  kindly  oblige  us  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thornberry, 
with  a  sort  of  coaxing  dignity;  and  a  pale  youth, 
with  a  blue  waistcoat  and  white  satin  sti-aight 
jacket  about  his  neck,  immediately  produced  an 
elegant  Concertina,  and  hinted  his  acquirement 
of  some  exquisite  variations  on  "  Annie  Laurie." 
Of  course  every  one  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
them  ;  but  alas!  the  young  gentleman  was  either 
nervous,  or  had  neglected  to  practice  sufficiently, 
for  he  made  a  "  sad  mess  "  of  poor  "  Annie  ;"  and 
even  Mr.  Crackeily,  with  all  his  good  nature, 
advised  him  to  "  try  something  else;"  and  we  had 
another  ten  minutes  of  very  inferior  entertain- 
ment to  listen  to.  We  had  hoped  at  the  conclu- 
sion to  have  a  chance  of  some  "  talk  "  with  Mrs. 
Flowerflounce,  wlio  is  "  well  up  "  In  all  the  pri- 
vate scandal  of  Belgravia,  and  always  makes 
herfielf  "  a  charming  companion,"  at  the  mere 
expense  of  truth  and  reputation.  We  had  only 
just  learned  from  her  that  Sir  William  Spooney 
had  got  himself  into  Jewish  bondage  to  a  fearful 
extent,  and  that  -lUIss  Flashem  Iia'd  eloped  with 
her  papa's  groom,  when  the  first  notes  of  "  Tlie 
Standard-bearer"  strLick  us  dumb,  and  we  were 
all  stock-still  (or  another  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Mr,  Crackerly  had  just  handed  the  small  young 
lady,  who  had  most  appropriately  essayed  this 
fine  song,  to  her  seat;  and  we  ventured  to  walk 
across  the  room,  with  the  intention  of  getting  out 
of  a  strong  draught,  and  speaking  to  Mrs.  Thorn- 
berry on  some  interesting  domestic  topic.  We 
had  only  arrived  at  the  important  declaration, 
that  we  thought  her  son  Edward  was  somewhat 
stouter,  when  the  old  lady  managed  to  place  her- 
self on  half  of  her  seat,  and  whispered,  "  Just  sit 
down  on  my  chair,  my  dear,  and  give  me  your 
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opinion  of  Mr.  Suckling's  voice.  He  is  fntendej 
for  tlie  sta^e,  I  believe,  and  tliey  say  he  has  a 
snperb  'tenor.'"  As  Mr.  Sucklinp;  had  already 
commenced  work,  and  dear  Mrs.  Thornbei-ry's 
hand  was  on  our  shoulder,  we  could  donothin"' 
less  than  sit  in  a  state  of  wretched  cramp  while 
Mr.  Sucklinj  strained  and  strujigled  through  an 
air  from  Robert  le  Diable,  which  we  had  heard 
Sims  Eeeves  sing  a  few  evenings  before.  We 
were  waxing  somewhat  wrath  at  the  continuous 
stretch  of  our  patience;  but  alas!  we  were 
doomed  to  "  music,"  and  nothing  else,  for  another 
hour,  when  '-supper"  was  spoken  of.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Thornberry  took  us  into  the  back  parlor, 
and  confidentially  informed  us  during  our  route 
over  the  three  yards  of  passage,  that  his  brother 
Henrj',  a  lad  of  si.\tcen,  was  going  to  give  a  solo 
sn  the  violin  in  the  supper-room.  We  felt  in  a 
sort  of  dry  cold  bath,  and  swallowed  a  sandwich 
of  unknown  constituency  with  desperate  degluti- 
tion, attempting,  as  desperately,  to  drown  its 
memory  in  a  glass  of  mysterious  beverage,  recog- 
nized at  parties  by  kind-hearted  and  amiable 
people  as  "  sherry."  "  Do  try  a  custard,"  said 
some  one  at  our  elbow.  "  Thank  you,"  we  re- 
plied ;  "  we  have  had  enough  of  the  twt;"  and  at 
this  moment  Mr.  Crackerly  knocked  a  knife- 
handle  on  the  table  to  demand  silence  for  the 
solo.  The  fiddle  was  out  of  tune,  the  fiddler  was 
more  conceited  than  competent ;  and  sixteen 
pages  of  growl,  squeak,  and  scrape,  sent  us  into 
the  extremity  of  impatience.  No  sooner  had 
Mr.  Henry  retired  i'rom  congratulations,  and 
flung  himself  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  tipsy 
cake,  than  Mr.  Edward,  who  had  managed  to 
take  family  liberties  with  the  decanters,  volun- 
teered, in  the  exuberance  of  his  elevation,  to 
favor  us  with  "The  Glasses  sparkle  on  the 
Board."  We  began  to  grasp  for  sheer  want  of 
breath,  and  contemplated  a  polite  escape  from  the 
harmonic  meeting,  when  the  last  named  gentle- 
man, on  the  strength  of  another  glass  of  port, 
which  from  its  very  opaque  and  sombre  character 
must  certainly  have  come  from  the  "  Shades," 
intimated  that  he  had  lately  taken  to  study  the 
Sax  horn.  We  arose  from  our  chair,  pushed 
t'lree  ladies  rather  more  into  the  wall,  and  has- 
tened up  stairs  to  muffle  ourselves,  and  depart 
before  we  lost  all  command  over  our  temper.  As 
we  descended,  Mrs.  Thornberry  entreated  us  to 
listen  to  Edward,  who  was  about  to  try  a  Swedish 
melody  on  his  horn.  We  believe  we  uttered 
some  slight  untruths  about  a  sudden  pain  in  our 
chest,  and  fought  our  way  into  a  cab  with  nerv- 
ous intrepidity.  O,  what  a  relief  it  was  to  get 
out  of  that  densely  musical  atmosphere ;  how 
earnestly  we  vowed  never  to  accept  another  in- 
vitation to  the  Thornberrys'  parties,  and  how  we 
mean  to  keep  that  vow.  We  will  go  and  see 
them  under  any  reasonable  state  of  discomfort ; 
we  will  put  up  with  "  cold  shoulder,"  weak  tea, 
lengthened  twilight — in  short,  with  anything  save 
an  "entirely"  musical  evening.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  people  attempt  what  they  have  not  the 
means  to  carry  out  properly.  Our  respect  for 
the  Thornberrys  is  unabated  ;  but  they  must  ex- 
cuse our  being  again  martyred  at  the  shrine  of  a 
morbid  infatuation.  Now  that  we  have  vented 
our  grumbling  we  will  proceed  to  business,  though 
wu  have  a  suspicion  that  "our  boy  Tom"  holds 
our  criticizing  duties  in  as  sad  a  light  as  we  do 
the  Thornberry's  Apollonian  feasts;  for  we  hear 
that  he  has  remarked  as  to  our  playiiiff,  "  a  pre- 
cious lot  of  stupid,  ugly  things."  We  must  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  composers  being  sometimes 
in  fault  rather  than  ourselves."     Eliza  Cook. 
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Anecdotes  of  Mozart. 

At  the  first  general  rehearsal  of  Don  Jucni, 
two  amusing  episodes  occurred.  Signora  Bondini, 
who  sang  the  part  of  Zerlina,  was  always  at  fault 
in  tha  Jinale  ot  the  first  act,  where  she  lias  to  call 
out  for  help.  She  eitner  did  not  scream  in  the 
right  place  or  else  not  loud  enough  ;  this  might 
easilv  have  produced  confusion  in  the  music,  and, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  situation,  have 
given  the  piece,  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  a 
blow  from  which  it  might  not  have  recovered. 
Mozart  impatiently  stepped  on  the  stage,  caused 


the  last  bars  of  the  minuet  to  be  repeated,  atid, 
St  the  instant  Zerlina's  voice  should  be  beard  be- 
hind the  scenes,  seized  the  lady  so  tightly  by  the 
waist  that  she  cried  out  this  time  in  good  earnest. 
"  Braea  Donella  ! — that  is  the  way  you  must 
scream,"  said  our  hero.  On  coming  to  the 
churchyard  scene,  he  stopped  the  rehearsal,  as 
one  of  the  trombonists  who  had  to  accompany 
the  Commander's  song,  Di  rider  finirai,  made  a 
mistake.  The  passage  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and,  on  each  occasion,  the  same  mistake 
occurred.  The  composer  then  left  his  place,  and, 
going  to  the  incorrigible  trombonist,  explained 
how  he  wished  the  passage  to  be  played.  The 
musician  answered  rather  drily:  "  It  is  impossible 
to  play  it  so,  and  I  am  not  going  to  learn  how  to 
do  it  from  you."  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
attempt  to  teach  you  the  trombone,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Mozart,  laughing.  He  then 
asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  added  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  and  two  bassoons  to  the  ac- 
companiment, at  the  same  time  altering  the  im- 
possible passage  for  the  trombone. — Oulibicheff. 


Kaintuck  and  the  Fiddler. — On  board 
the  steamer  Indiana,  in  one  of  her  trips  down  the 
Mississippi,  were  a  large  number  of  good  natured 
passengers.  They  were  seeking  to  while  away 
the  hours,  according  to  their  several  notions  of 
pleasure,  and  would  have  got  on  well  but  for  one 
annoyance. 

There  happened  to  be  on  board  a  Hoosier  from 
the  Wabash,  who  was  going  down  to  Orleans, 
and  he  had  provided  himself  with  an  old  violin, 
fancying,that  he  could  fiddle  as  well  as  the  best 
man,  and  planting  himself  where  he  would  at- 
tract notice,  scraped  away.  The  fellow  couldn't 
fiddle  any  more  than  a  setting  hen,  and  the  hor- 
rible noise  disturbed  his  fellow  passengers  ex- 
cessively. 

A  Frenchman  of  very  delicate  nerves,  and  a 
very  fine  musical  ear,  was  especially  annoyed. 
He  fluttered,  fidgetted,  and  swore  at  the  '  saore' 
fiddle.  The  passengers  tried  various  experi- 
ments to  rid  themselves  of  the  Hoosier  and  his 
fiddle,  it  was  no  go — '  He  would  music  just  as 

long  as  he please.'    At  last  a  big  Kentuckian 

sprang  from  his  seat  saying,  '  I  reckon  I'll  fi.x 
him,'  placed  himself  near  the  amateur  fiddler, 
and  commenced  braying  with  all  his  might. 
Tlie  effect  of  the  move  was  beyond  description. 
Old  Kentucky  brayed  so  loud  that  he  drowned 
the  screeching  of  the  fiddle,  and  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  passengers,  the  discomfited  Hoosier  re- 
treated below,  leaving  the  victory  of  the  unequal 
contest  to  the  Kentuckian  and  his  singular  im- 
promptu imitation  of  Balaam's  friend.  The  de- 
light of  the  Frenchman  knew  no  bounds :  quiet 
was  restored  for  the  day.  During  the  night  the 
Kentuckian  left  the  boat. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  passen- 
gers were  startled  by  the  discordant  sound  of 
their  old  tormentor;  Hoosier  had  discovered  that 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  was  bound  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  passengers.  Louder  and  worse 
than  ever  screamed  the  fiddle.  The  Frenchman, 
just  seated  to  read  his  paper,  on  the  first  sound, 
rose,  looked  anxiously  round,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  then  shouted,  '  Vare  is  he  ?  vare  is  7ie  ? 
Queeck,  queeck,  Mon  Dieu  !  Vare  is  Monsieur 
Kentucky,  de  man  vat  p^y  on  de  Jackass  ?' 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.  No.  L. 

New  Yokk,  Juli/  2. — Attended  service  to-day  in  the 
finest  church,  arcliitecturMlly  considered — according  to 
my  notions — in  the  city.  Dr.  Tyng's.  But  why  did  they 
stick  the  grand  organ  away  up  tliere  under  the  roof,  so 
that  the  singers  in  that  ball  room  music  bos,  look  about 
as  mucli  like  an  integral  part  of  the  congregation,  as  the 
fiddlers  in  the  ball-room  aforesaid  do  like  part  and  parcel 
of  the  dancing  party.  Perhaps  the  architect  puts  the 
makers  of  the  music,  and  the  makers  of  the  fires,  the 
door-keepers  and  the  servants  outside  waiting  on  the 
coach-boxes,  in  the  same  category.  However,  no  matter 
how  it  happened,  there  the  singers  are,  hung  up  in  one 


end  of  the- room  half  way  up  to  the  ridge-pole.  I  sat  in 
the  gallery  about  midway  of  the  charch,  and  thongh 
placed  where  I  thought  to- hear  the  singing  most  favor- 
ably, many  of  Anna  Stone's  splendid  trnmpet-tones  came- 
to  the  ear  not  ff,  fortissimo,  but  jj!/,  far,  faint  and  feeble. 
I  admit  it  is  mere  guess-work — but  I  do  guess  that  sing- 
ing in  that  box  is  labor  of  no  ordinary  degree :  she  wlTl 
be  heard,  and  her  tones  were  the  only  ones  of  the  quartet 
■which  at  my  seat  could  be  followed.  Low  bass  notes 
came  distinctly  to  the  ear,  so  did  the  upper  notes  of  the 
tenor,  but  Au'iitly;  as  to  the  alto  I  beard  no  note,  and 
when  Anna  Stone's  notes  fell  into  the  lower  register,  I 
could  hardly  catch  them.  Bat  how  lier  fine,  clear, 
opper  notes  rang  on  the  e-jr!  What  fore  the  Bostonians 
do  without  her?  But  my  disappointment  at  finding  the 
music  of  that  beautiful  qnartet,  with  the  excellent  organ- 
playing  of  Bristow,  utterly  ineffective  through  the  asinine 
stupidity  of  whatever  povfers  that  be,  which  hnng  the 
performers,  like  Human,  fifty  cubits  high,  has  aroused 
all  my  old  bile  at  the  total  disregard  of  all  principles  of 
acoustics  on  the  part  of  the  two-legged  animals,  who 
hangout  signs  with  the  word  Architect  painted  upon  it 
in  big  letters. 

Some  centuries  since  a  huge  altar  with  a  world  of 
paraphernalia  was  a  necessity  in  the  church,  and  a  sort 
of  sanctum  sanctorum  was  built  for  it  in  form  of  an  aps's; 
and  now,  though  we  discard  all  the  traps  and  trappings, 
we  must  be  Gothic,  and  have  a  chancel,  though  it  dofs 
render  all  the  preacher  says  inaudible  to  half  the  congre- 
gation. Then  as  what  the  pnest  said  was  always  intoned 
and  chanted,  the  form  of  the  sanctum  was  of  no  import- 
ance. Furthermore  in  those  days  a  sort  of  unifoi-mity 
in  the  altar  end  of  the  church,  and  that  opposite,  was 
attained  by  a  handsome  gallery  supporting  the  organ, 
in  many  churches,  producing  as  a  whole  a  very  beantifnl 
effect.  As  the  office  of  the  choir  was  simply  to  respond 
to  the  priests,  except  in  case  of  many  singers  and  plenty 
of  instrumental  music,  and  as  they  sang  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  nothing  was  lost  by  elevating  them  high  up  above 
the  people.  In  the  large  Catholic  churches  and  cathe- 
drals of  the  old  world  any  one  who  has  been  there  will 
see  at  once  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  con-espondence  between  priest  and  choir.  But  in 
churches  of  no  great  extent,  where  the  singers  are  to 
sing  English,  and  are  supposed  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
the  people,  and  where  their  mnsic  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  lost  either  in  the  distance  or  in  the  noise  of  peri- 
patetic crowds  below,  as  in  the  cathedrals  above  referred 
to,  what  reason  can  the  Vandal  give  for  perching  them 
up  under  the  roof,  as  in  a  swallow's  nest  ?  Oh,  that's 
Gothic.  So  it  is  —  the  very  Gothic  of  the  dark  ages. 
Mr.  Architect,  let  me  inform  yon  of  a  fact  which  seems 
to  have  entirely  escaped  your  observation:  it  is  not  that 
our  religious  societies  expend  large  sums  for  good  music, 
and  seldom  succeed,  owing  to  your  ridiculous  abortive 
labors  to  mimic — one  can't  say  imitate — the  fine  archi- 
tecture of  the  DAKK  AGES.— It  is,  that  some  of  the  most 
famous  mathematicians,  natural  philosophers  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  last  hundred  years,  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  sound,  and  have  made  dis- 
coveries which  it  would  not  injure  you  to  acquire  some 
slight  idea  of;  and  that  their  discoveries,  theories  and 
opinions  now  form  a  sep."\rate  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, called  Acoustics.  I  charge  you  nothing  for  the 
information. 

If  the  magnificent  organ  of  Anna  Stone  can  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  singing  down  across  the  great  gulf 
which  separates  her  from  the  rich  men  in  the  place  below, 
I  shall  think  it  more  wonderful  than  ever.  Perhaps, 
considering  how  apt  building  committees  are  to  meddle 
and  make — that  is,  to  meddle  with  the  architect's  busi- 
ness and  make  asses  of  themselves — the  fault  may  not 
always  lie  with  the  architect;  but  that  all  principles  of 
the  law  of  sound  are  violated  and  that  continually,  one 
has  only  to  go  to  a  selection  of  our  fashionable  churches 
to  find  out. 

July  .3. — So  Harper's  llngazine  is  starting  that  humbug 
story  of  Beethoven's  last  hours,  which  Gungl  —  not 
knowing  its  falsity— used  to  tell  with  so  much  feeling. 
I  wonder  it  has  been  so  long  in  getting  out,  for  I  have 
had  it  in  German  these  five  years.  It  is  sufHcient,  I  hope, 
to  say  that  it  belongs  in  the  same  category  with  those 
absurd  and  mawkish  sentimentalities,  which,  partly 
translated  from  Ludwig  Eellstab  and  partly  original,  Mrs. 
Ellet  gave  the  public  some  time  since  under  the  title  of 
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"  Nouvellettes  of  the  Musicians."  "  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Mon- 
month" — the  great  composer  did  die,  and  just  so  much 
foundation  is  there  for  the  foolish  sketch  in  question.  If 
I  had  the  article  here  from  Berlioz  on  Lenz's  book,  which 
appeared  some  time  since  in  DwlgliVs  Journal,  I  would 
point  out  some  of  its  errors  and  some  of  its  more  than 
doubtful  anecdotes.  But  no  matter,  it  is  easier  to  draw 
facts  from  the  imagination  and  the  newspapers  than  to 
go  four  thousand  miles  to  Vienna  for  them — as  I  know 
alas !  by  experience.  Fry  said  the  other  day,  "  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  correct  biography,"  and  I  begin  to  believe 
him. 

Freundinn  asks  me  what  I  mean  by  penr.yrcyal  tunes, 
or  rather  why  I  called  our  old  Billings  and  Holden 
fuguing  tunes  by  that  name.  I  have  heard  tliem  so 
called  formerly,  I  suppose  by  country  singers,  who  had 
a  sort  of  association  in  their  ideas  between  the  herb 
drinks  and  vocal  music  of  tlieir  good  old  country  grand- 
mothers. Pennyroyal  is  I  believe  exclusively  an  Ameri- 
can plant,  and  as  typical  of  New  Jlngland,  as  heather  of 
Scotland,  or  wild  thyme  of  Western  Europe.  And 
though  Stevenson  and  one  or  two  other  obscure  tune- 
makers  of  the  last  century  in  England  really  devised 
that  sort  of  psalm  tune,  it  was  -made  in  a  few  years 
almost  exclusively  American.  I  reckon  that  some  New 
England  country  feeling  has  associated  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother's  tunes  with  their  favorite  reraedj'  for  the 
children's  colds — We  associate  the  fragrant  pennyroyal 
tea  with  which  we  were  filled,  with  the  tune  to  which 
we  were  sung  to  sleep. 

And  so  with  No.  50  I  close  for  the  present  this  series  of 
paragraphs,  perhaps  to  be  followed  soon  by  a  *'  Jlusical 
Diary  Abroad,"  perhaps  some  time  or  other  to  be  re- 
sumed, who  knows?  In  glancing  over  the  series  I  find 
here  and  there  errors  which  have  not  been  pointed  out; 
but  considering  that,  particularly  along  at  first,  the  time 
generall}'  devoted  to  Diarisiics  was  the  two  hours  after 
"sending  up"  the  last  mail  gleanings  and  dispatches  for 
a  morning  paper— say  from  one  to  three  A.  M. — I  am 
rather  pleased  to  find  so  little  which  I  would  wish  to  blot 
out.  There  is  a  small  circle  of  friends  who  will  part 
with  the  Diary  with  regret.  Dear  friends,  I  hope  it  is 
but  for  a  time,  and  moreover  that  while  it  is  suspended 
material  will  be  gained  to  make  it  better  and  of  real  value 
when  resumed,  if  ever.  Whatever  want  of  discretion 
and  care  it  may  have  exhibited,  it  has  been  honest — too 
honest  perhaps  for  Mr.  Dwight's  interest.  This  is  the 
praise  which  you — a  baker's  dozen  only,- 1  know — have 
accorded;  this  the  praise  which  I  prefer.    Adieu. 

Dmigljf  s  ^mtrtinl  nf  ffinsir. 

BOSTON,  JULY  8,  1854. 

Schools  for  Solo  Singers. 
That  is  a  good  suggestion  of  our  "  Diarist,"  in 
last  week's  Journal,  -where,  speaking  of  the  admira- 
ble effect  of  Mr.  Root's  vocal  teaching  in  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  of  his  Normal 
Music  School,  he  asks : 

"  Now,  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount 
of  money  which  is  paid  in  this  city  for  singers  in 
the  legion  of  churches,  why  cannot  some  arrange- 
ment be  made  to  enlarge  this  school  at  least  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  sup|)ly  a  certain  number  of 
singers  annually  from  the  graduating  classes  ?" 

Why  should  not  such  a  school  be  instituted  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  in  New  York  ?  Why  not  in 
all  the  principal  cities  V  Let  the  generous  and 
wealthy  members  of, each  worshipping  society 
furnish  the  means  of  a  good  musical  and  vocal 
education  for  two  or  three  or  four  young  persons, 
of  promising  ability,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  return  they  give  their  services  in  the  choir  on 
Sundays  for  a  year  or  more,  as  may  be  agreed, 
-j  K    Let  a  Normal  School  be  founded  for  this  purpose, 


with  the  best  teachers  and  professors;  a  School 
which  may  also  train  up  music  teachers,  as  well  as 
choristers,  like  the  Normal  Institute,  of  Messrs. 
Mason,  Root  and  others  in  New  York.  The  only 
difficulty  would  be  in  organization,  in  finding 
wise  directors,  suitable  teachers,  and  getting  the 
thing  well  started.  It  would  be  sure  to  gain 
strength  by  its  own  momentum,  and  to  grow  into 
very  considerable  importance.  For  the  whole 
problem  of  the  material  where-withal  is  solved 
from  the  outset.  It  is  only  to  take  the  money, 
which  is  already  expended,  often  wasted,  upon 
salaried  singers,  and  with  it  secure  as  good  or 
better  singers,  with  a  never  failing  spring  or 
nursery  of  song  besides.  The  good  already  ac- 
complished in  the  very  rudimentary  Schools, 
Conventions,  Teachers'  Institutes,  &c.,  which  hav« 
been  so  popular  in  our  land,  shows  how  much 
might  be  done,  by  equal  persistency  and  tact  in 
organization,  towards  a  more  advanced  and  really 
artistic  standard  of  musical  culture.  If  the  lead- 
ing amateurs  and  appreciators  of  true  music  in 
several  or  all  of  our  religious  societies,  without 
regard  to  sect  or  creed,  would  meet  and  take 
counsel  together,  sketch  out  a  working  organiza- 
tion, select  the  fit  directors  and  committees  for  the 
employment  of  teachers,  &c.,  and  present  the 
whole  thing  in  a  somewhat  conci'ete  and  earnest 
shape,  who  can  doubt  that  their  appeal  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  would  meet  with  a  most 
generous  and  hearty  response  in  nine  churches 
out  of  ten  ? 

What  would  supply  the  church  choirs,  would 
also  remedy  the  grand  defect  of  those  sublime 
sacred  oratorio  perfortnances,  which  have  so  long 
been  the  custom  and  the  pride  of  Boston.  We 
have  most  efficient  choruses.  Our  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  our  Musical  Education  Society, 
our  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  are  either  of 
them  adequate,  at  all  times,  to  a  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation of  the  sublime  "Messiahs"  and 
"  Creations,"  in  all  respects  except  the  solo  songs 
and  more  especially  the  passages  of  recitative. 
To  hire  the  Linds  and  Sontags,  the  Phillipses  and 
Badialis  and  Sims  Reeveses  for  this  purpose  is 
financially  impossible.  We  must  be  thankful  that 
such  God-sends  come  occasionally.  But  the 
main  reliance,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass 
solos,  as  well  as  for  the  chorus,  must  be  on  our 
own  domestic  talent. 

Now  the  standard  of  excellence  in  solo  singing 
is  vastly  higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  since  in 
this  community.  We  are  getting  to  be  almost  as 
exacting  as  European  audiences : — that  is,  we, 
the  sincerely  music-loving — while  the  all-confident 
Young  American  ambition,  that  extends  to  all 
spheres,  prompts  not  a  few  to  affect  at  least  to  be 
even  more  fastidiously  exacting.  Very  creditable 
examples  we  have  hafl  of  native,  and  sometimes 
almost  self-taught,  solo-singing  at  the  oratorios. 
But  we  need  still  better;  we  need  the  same  na- 
tive talent  refined  in  the  higher  schools  of  Art ; 
and  we  need  a  never-failing  fountain  of  still  new 
supplies  of  such.  Newspaper  praise  is  cheap, 
and  so  is  the  support  of  friends,  and  audiences, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  kind  and  patient  listeners. 
But  for  that  that  shall  really  charm  and  satisfy 
all,  by  the  pure  power  of  Art,  apart  from  per- 
sonal considerations,  we  must  depend  on  some- 
thing better  than  mere  chance  resources. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  (hat  we  no- 
tice a  movement  just  commenced  in  this  direction 
by  the  government  of  our  good  old  Handel  and 


Haydn  Society.  From  what  source  could  it  more 
properly  proceed  ?  By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees, 
June  12th,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  "  Solo 
School,"  with  competent  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, "  the  especial  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
teach  and  practice  the  Solo  and  Concerted  music 
of  the  various  Sacred  Works  and  Oratorios  of 
the  great  composers,  usually  rendered  at  the 
Society's  Winter  Concerts."  This  resolution 
was  laid  before  a  large  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms  last  week,  and  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  organization  of  the  School  is  already  com- 
plete, and  its  first  session  was  announced  for 
Thursday  evening  last,  when  candidates  were  to 
be  examined  and  classes  formed.  By  the  sub- 
joined "Regulations  and  Conditions"  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  plan  in  its  economical  aspect  is 
essentially  the  same  which  our  "  Diarist "  pro- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  the  church  choirs  :  i.  e. 
the  Society  educates  the  singers  for  the  sake  of 
their  services  in  its  oratorios. 

1st.  The  Srhool  shall  be  under. the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
and  two  Trustees,  chosen  at  any  regular  meetins 
of  the  Board.  It  shall  be  open  to  the  visits  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Government,  but  to  none 
others. 

2d.  It  shall  have  a  Pianist,  and  suoh  vocal 
Teacher  or  Teachers  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  ;  said  Pianist 
being  the  accompanist  at  all  meetings  in  class, 
and  said  vocal  Teacher  or  Teachers  giving  lessons 
in  private  and  in  class,  as  may  be  desired,  or  as 
will  best  serve  the  interest  and  purposes  of  the 
School. 

3d.  The  School  shall  be  open  to  any  member 
of  the  Society,  and  such  ladles  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  invite,  -who,  possessing  proper  capa- 
cities and  vocal  ability,  shall  pass  an  approved 
examination  before  the  Supervisors,  and  who  shall 
sign  their  names,  assenting  to  its  Regulations  and 
Conditions. 

4th.  During  such  portions  of  the  year  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  determine,  it  shall  hold 
weekly  evenins;  sessions  in  class,  for  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  such  sacred  music  as  the  Super- 
visors may  appoint  or  approve,  and  lessons  in 
private  shall  he  given  when  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable. 

5th.  Members  of  the  Society,  lady-students, 
and  others  entering  the  School,  -will  be  expected 
to  be  punctual  in  attendance  at  all  class  meetings 
and  lessons,  and  to  practice  and  sustain  all  such 
solo  or  concerted  parts  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

6th.  The  instructions  of  this  School  being 
wholly  gratuitous  to  the  members,  they  shall,  on 
their  part,  -when  desired  by  the  Solo  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  render  such  aid  and 
service  at  the  Winter  Concerts  and  Rehearsals  of 
the  Society  as  may  be  required  of  them  during  the 
year. 

7th.  Amateurs  and  others  interested  in  sacred 
music,  wishing  the  practice  of  this  School,  may  be 
admitted,  to  its  weekly  sessions  by  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  upon  special  conditions,  and 
the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars,  for  the  term  of 
three  months'  practice  and  instruction. 

8th.  Any  dereliction  of  duty  or  requirement  on 
the  part  of  members,  students,  professors,  or  teach- 
ers, connected  -with  this  School,  shall  be  left  solely 
to  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary, 
and  their  action  in  any  ease  referred  to  them  shall 
be  final. 

J.  L.  Fairbanks,  Pres. 
George  Hews,  Vice  Pres. 
H.  L.  Hazelton,  Sec'y. 
L.  B.  Barnes,  Trustee, 
I.  I.  Harwood,       " 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Af.thurson  has  been 
engaged  as  principal  vocal  teacher,  and  that  Mr. 
MtJLLEK,  the  organist  and  maestro  al  cembalo  of 
the  society  will  officiate  as  pianist.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  plan  is  generous  and  contemplates  the 
bringing  in  of  various  teachers,  as  the  peculiar 
wants  and  aptitudes  of  scholars  may  require. 
With  such  provisions,  and  under  such  managers, 
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especially  with  such  energetic  and  far-seeing 
economy  as  now  occupies  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  Society,  the  Solo  School  seems  destined  to 
succeed,  and  with  wise  management  may  grow  to 
the  importance  of  a  true  Classical  Academy  of 
Song ;  for  the  music,  which  is  to  form  the  theme 
and  staple  of  their  study,  is  of  the  loftiest  char- 
acter and  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  opportunity  of  the  best  vocal 
and  Eesthetic  training,  we  shall  have  assurance  of 
such  sound  artistic  culture  in  our  young  men  and 
women  blessed  with  voices,  as  shall  erelong  make 
it  a  pleasure  rather  than  an  exercise  of  patience 
to  listen  to  their  recitatives  and  arias  in  those 
noble  oratorios,  in  which  one  has  so  often  longed 
for  the  great  choral  floods  of  harmony  to  roll  forth 
that  he  might  all  forget  the  personalities  of 
singers. 


Music  in  Milwaukie. 

A  truly  musical  friend  in  that  remarkably 
musical  city  sends  us  the  following  pleasing  infor- 
mation : 

"  There  is  not  much  going  on  here  now  in  the 
musical  line,  it  being  so  late  in  the  season.  I  came 
just  in  time  for  the  last  concert  of  the  Milwaukie 
Musical  Society — the  forty-second  since  its  com- 
mencement about  five  or  six  years  ago.  Consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances,  I  was  really  very 
much  pleased  with  the  performances.  The  active 
members  are  nearly  all  amateurs  and  a  good  deal 
of  credit  is  due  to  their  Director,  Mr.  Balatka, 
a  very  energetic  and  efficient  man,  for  the  way 
in  which  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  im- 
provement and  rise  of  his  charge.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  training  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental forces  and  does  wonders  in  the  cause 
of  music.  I  venture  to  say  that  Milwaukie  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  Western  and  many  an  Eastern 
city  in  this  respect.  At  this  concert  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  choruses,  which  were 
remarkable  for  fine,  fresh  voices  (all  German,  I 
think)  and  venj  correct  shading.  There  were 
two  or  three  of  them,  an  overture,  a  tenor  solo, 
the  soprano  duet  from  the  FreyscMtz,  an  andante 
from  a  Quintet  by  Onslow,  beautifully  played 
by  amateurs,  and,  as  the  only  piece  of  humbug,  a 
flute  solo  with  variations,  &c.  The  audience  was 
as  much  interested  as  any  one  could  wish. 

"  During  the  winter  there  are  private  quartet, 
quintet  and  singing  clubs  which  meet  regularly 
and  play  and  sing  good  music." 
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Opera  in  New  York. 

Max  Maretzek  opened  the  first  specimen  of 
his  new  importation  of  singing  birds  in  Castle 
Garden  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  The 
heat  and  the  approaching  bustle  of  the  "glorious 
Fourth  "  reduced  his  audience,  which  nevertheless 
was  numerous,  and  the  first  impression,  as  de- 
scribed by  trustworthy  reporters,  was  encouragino' 
for  the  success  of  the  new  troupe.  The  piece 
was  the  oft  repeated  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  which 
was  also  given  on  the  second  night.  The  orches- 
tra is  said  to  be  lai-ge  and  effective,  only  laboring 
under  the  old  infirmity  of  too  much  brass,  at 
least  of  the  trombone  genus,  so  liberally  expended 
throughout  the  whole  play  as  to  leave  no  possibil- 
ity of  any  climax  at  the  end.  The  principal 
singers,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were  all  new 
names.  Three  stepped  to  the  footlights  upon  this 
occasion,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that  Max  was 


still  keeping  his  prime  cards  in  reserve.  These 
three  acquitted  themselves  honorably,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  Courier  §•  Enquirer  critic's  brief 
notes,  ■which  agree  essentially  with  those  of  other 
papers.     He  says : 

Donna  Valerie  Gomez,  the  soprano,  is  slight 
in  figure  and  not  devoid  of  personal  beauty  ;  and 
as  is  her  person  so  is  her  voice.  It  is  thin  but 
not  unpleasant  in  quality ;  and  were  it  not  for  an 
unfortunate  proclivity  to  singing  sharp,  she  would 
make  a  very  acceptable  prima  donna.  She  sings 
delicate  passages  in  her  middle  register  with  much 
neatness.  She  is  quite  self-possessed  ;  but  has  no 
remarkable  trait  of  style  or  personal  bearing- 

Signor  Neri  Beraldi  has  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  purest  tenor  voices,  perhaps  the  sweetest  and 
purest,  ever  heard  in  this  country.  Its  quality  is 
delicious,  its  compass  more  than  ordinary,  and  its 
volume  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  good 
effect  of  light  and  shade  to  his  performance.  This 
charming  voice  he  uses  with  an  undeniably  cor- 
rect method ;  and  if  his  singing  did  not  lack  in- 
telligence and  fervor  he  would  cause  us  to  think 
less  regretfully  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  Like 
the  soprano  he  has  no  striking  characteristics  of 
style  or  manner.  He  is  quite  young  and  in  per- 
son is  much  like  Mr.  Anderson,  the  tragedian. 

The  baritone,  Signor  Geaziani,  we  welcome 
as  a  much  desired  acquisition  to  our  operatic  force. 
Young,  with  a  fine  person,  a  manly  carriage,  and 
no  little  histrionic  ability,  he  has  also  a  voice  of 
noble  quality  and  volume.  He  has  that  nameless 
power,  sometimes  called  magnetic,  sometimes  sym- 
pathetic, of  making  an  impression  on  his  audience, 
they  cannot  tell  why  or  how.  He  made  the  de- 
cided success  of  the  evening.  His  style  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  Badiali ;  of  whom,  however,  he 
has  the  advantage  only  in  his  youth,  and  the 
freshness  of  his  voice. 

The  performance  passed  off  very  pleasantly, 
with  the  usual  encores,  and  the  summons  before 
the  curtain  after  each  act.  Max  Maretzek 
was  warmly  received,  and  directed  the  orchestra 
with  all  his  wonted  spirit  and  skill. 

The  next  piece  put  upon  the  stage  (Thursday 
of  this  week)  was  Maria  di  Rohan,  with  Mme. 
Bektucca-Maretzek  for  soprano,  and  Signora 
Martine  d'Ormy,  said  to  be  a  remarkable  con- 
tralto. If  Maretzek  has  organized  a  company 
who  average  well  throughout,  so  that  an  entire 
opera  is  done  artistically,  it  may  be  greater  gain 
to  opera-lovers  than  the  old  plan  of  one  or  two 
bright  stars  with  a  nebulous  surrounding  of  infe- 
rior talent.  It  was  rather  severe  trumpet-blow- 
ing, however,  in  his  first  general  announcement, 
where  this  new  troupe  was  declared  to  embrace 
"  the  greatest  array  of  talent  ever  brought  to- 
gether in  this  country  or  in  Europe" !  The  lack 
of  antecedent  fame,  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
these  singers,  need  not  forebode  failure.  Had  we 
not  Bosio  all  unheralded?  Was  not  the  enthu- 
siasm she  created  here  in  Boston  prelude  and 
prophecy  of  the  great  fame  which  she  has  since 
created  in  Paris  and  in  London  ? 

There  is  light  English  Opera  again  at  Niblo's: 
which  means  that  the  same  four  familiar  pieces  of 
the  Auber  and  Balfe  stamp  are  taking  their  turn 
again ;  viz  :  the  "  Enchantress,"  "  Bohemian 
Girl,"  "  Crown  Diamonds,"  and  "  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment."  Mme.  Anna  Thillon,  after 
charming  plenty  of  gold  from  California  wallets, 
is  again  playing  the  "Enchantress"  to  the  delight 
of  Broadway  crowds. 


Oratorios  nest  Winter. 
Our  three  oratorio  societies  are  vigorously  or- 
ganizing for  the  next  autumn   and  winter  cam- 
paign.    What  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
are  doing,  we  have  told   above.     The   incorpora- 


tion and  choice  of  ofliicers  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society  we  have  also  chronicled.  The 
Musical  Education  Society,  too,  have  just  unani- 
mously accepted  an  act  of  incorporation  granted 
by  the  last  Legislature,  and  chosen  the  following 
•officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  (W.  F.  Goodwin,  Esq.  declining  a  re- 
election,}  George  A.  Lord  ;  Vice  President,  Alvali 
Spear;  Financial  Secretary,  James  D.  Kent;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Merrill ;  Treasurer, 
Washington  Warren  ;  Librarian,  Wra.  F.  Smith  ; 
Directors,  James  W.  Bailey,  Joseph  Sherwin,  N. 
Broughton,  Jr.,  Geo.  T.  Stearns,  JohnAlbree,  Jr., 
James  B.  Hill,  H.  W.  Bowen. 

Here  is  material  and  power  enough,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stimulus  of  wholesome  emulation, 
to  realize  a  rich  season  in  this  noble  branch  of 
lyric  Art.  May  wise  counsels  and  high  aspira- 
tions only  prevail!  Especially  in  the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  the  selection  of  works  for  study 
and  performance.  Such  opportunities  are  too 
precious  to  be  wasted,  or  half  wasted  upon  trifles, 
upon  unsatisfactory  humdrum  pieces  ;  upon  repe- 
titions of  Neukomm's  "David,"  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  some  who  are  fond  of  the  easy  shouting 
in  its  choruses ;  or  upon  such  a  sickly  thing  as 
Donizetti's  "  Martyrs,"  which  consumed  a  winter 
of  such  rare  advantage  as  the  having  Hatton 
for  director ;  or  upon  the  idle  beating  about  for 
novelties  which  do  not  pay, — at  least,  which  yield 
no  lasting  satisfaction.  We  neverj'et  have  had 
too  many  of  the  standard,  master  oratorios.  The 
"  Messiah  "  and  the  "  Creation  "  are  well  known, 
and  pretty  sure  to  recur  periodically.  "  Samson  " 
and  "  Judas  Maccabajus,"  too,  have  had  their  fair 
share  of  attention  in  these  past  years.  But 
where  is  the  grandest  of  grand  oratorios  (so  far 
as  its  mountain  ranges  of  great  chorus  are  con- 
cerned,— and  it  is  the  choruses  which  constitute 
the  real  power  and  charm  of  oratorios,  until  we 
have  the  greatest  solo  singers) — where  is  "  Israel 
in  Egypt  ?"  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and 
"  Elijah,"  too,  are  yet  far  from  having  reached 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  as  they  are  surely 
bound  to  do  when  they  shall  have  been  repeatedly 
and  fairly  heard. 

We  make  bold  to  express  the  hope,  therefore, 
and  very  earnestly,  that,  what  with  all  this  choral 
material,  the  next  winter  may  not  fail  to  give  us 
at  least  these  two  things  :  the  "  Israel  in  Egypt " 
and  the  "  Elijah."  Both  are  difficult,  but  both 
are  of  the  enduring  and  the  glorious  order,  and 
such  as  will  reward  with  the  sweetest  sense  of 
difficulties  overcome  to  admirable  purpose.  The 
contrast  in  the  characters  of  these  two  pieces,  too, 
will  bring  them  fitly  into  one  season's  programme  ; 
the  one  being  altogether  choral,  epic  and  sublime, 
with  but  few  solos,  some  of  which  might  be  omit- 
ted, although  their  Handelian  quaintness  is  well 
worth  preserving  ;  the  other  so  dramatic,  modern, 
Mendelssohnian.  Will  not  some  one  or  two- of 
our  societies  see  it  worth  their  while  to  put  aright 
hearty,  earnest  season's  work  into  the  preparation 
of  these  two  things  ! 

Plow  far  the  Societies  may  have  already  shaped 
their  programmes  we  are  not  informed.  We  only 
know  that  the  Mendelssohn  Society  have  voted 
to  give  the  "Messiah"  on  Christmas  Eve;  have 
already  this  summer  made  some  studies  upon 
Beethoven's  noble  Mass  in  C,  under  the  conduc- 
torship  of  Mr.  Ryan  ;  and  are  expecting  to  receive 
a  (to  us)  new  oratorio  by  Lindpaintner,  called 
"  The  Widow  of  Nain." 
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M.  JuLLiEs's  Speech.  — •  The  Musical  Re- 
view gives  the  following  verhalim  report  of  the 
great  Conductor's  remarks  on  being  crowned  by 
Mr.  Fry  : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  totally  unable  to  en- 
counter this  scene.  It  is  one  such  as  I  never  before  ex- 
perienced, such  a  multitude,  and  such  enthusiasm. 
AVhat  have  1  done  to  deserve  it  ?  [Cheers  and  loud  ap- 
plause.] I  have  merely  fulfilled  my  destiny.  All  things 
have  their  destinv,  the  least  insect  with  the  ptoudest 
man,  and  there  is  no  honor  in  the  one  more  than  the 
other.  I  did  not  expect  to  succeed  the  first  year  in 
America.  I  expected  to  fail,  the  first  year,  and  the  sec- 
ond year  and  the  third  year.  It  was  five  years  in  Paris 
before  I  could  build  up  a  reputation,  and  I  anticipated  it 
would  be  five  before  I  could  fully  succeed  here.  But 
you  are  too  kind  to  me.  [Cries  of  No,  no,  and  cheers.] 
You  bear  me  on  to  immediate  success.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  something  in  this  country  by  bringing  greater 
masses  of  artists  together  than  had  vet  assembled.  But 
I  must  not  forget  what  was  done  before.  There  were 
already  great  artisis  here;  there  was  the  Philharmonic 
Society, lind  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  those  of  other 
cities, "bodies  honorable  to  any  capital  in  the  world. 
[Loud  applause.]  Then,  too,  as  to  composition.  The 
gentleman  Avho  has  jnst  addressed  you,  Mr.  FnY,  as  a 
composer  of  mu«ic,  for  the  orchestra,  in  the  romantic 
school  of  grandeur,'  is  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  any  in 
the  world.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Biustow,  (turning  to  that 
gentleman,  who  was  on  the  platlbnn,)  who  in  classic 
music,  in  the  symphony,  or  the  quartet,  will  compare  in 
purity  with  the  classic  mastei-s,  and  hold  his  place  of 
honor."     [Renewed  applause.] 

For  Europe! 

Our  friend  the  "Diarist"  (whom  we  may  as 
well  call  by  his  true  name,  Alexander  W. 
Thayer,  Esq.,  recently  of  the  New  York  Tribune), 
has  taken  passage  for  next  Saturday  in  the  good 
ship  "Orpheus" — appropriate  name  ! — for  Bremen. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing and  digesting  the  materials  for  a  Life  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  those  inquiries,  as  well  as  for  the  recreation  of 
a  brain  long  overtaxed,  he  now  revisits  Germany. 
In  spite  of  the  valedictory  sentences  which  close 
this  present  number  of  the  "Diary,"  our  readers 
may  expect  still  to  hear  from  hiin  in  the  shape  of 
Diary  and  JWusical  Letters  from  Abroad.  Success 
go  with  him  ! 

Mr.  Otto  Dkesel,  our  accomplished  pianist  and 
teacher,  sails  in  the  steamer  of  this  day  for  Europe. 
Ill  health  prompts  him  to  seek  three  months'  recre- 
ation among  his  many  friends  in  London,  Paris,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  Frankfort,  Leipsio,  Weimar,  and 
other  musical  cities  in  Germany.  We  hope  to  see 
him'back  in  October,  with  renewed  health,  ready 
to  meet  his  pupils  and  to  give  us  more  of  those 
choice  concerts. 

Dr.  S.  P.  TucKEEJiAN,  after  doing  a  good  work 
in  Greenfield,  proposes  to  leave  again,  on  the  26th 
of  the  present  month,  for  England. 

PIANOS!      PIANOS!      PIANOS! 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS. 

The  subscribers  hnve  in  Ftorp  new  German  Ko^e-wond  6p^ 
octave  Pinnof,  at  Sr260.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 

G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

July  8.  13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Muscnm. 

G.   ANDRE   &   CO. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BtJII,Dl]VGS, 

KINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT,  '■ 

July  1  PIIILADELPni.4. 

raUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BKICHBR,,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Eow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7?^  Tremont  Kow, 
where  be  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

ADOLPH  KIELELOCK, 

No.    30    ASH    STREET,    BOSTON. 

O^CommnnicatioTig  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditsou's  music  store, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Young 
L.^DiEs  IN  Classes,  to  FAaiiLiES,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired,  in  the 

Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocal 
Music, 

According  to  the  Pestalozzian  or  Indiictive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  Vocal  Esecution,  Sttle,  Expression,  etc, 
nor  supersede  its  necessity  ;  but  the  great  object  will  be,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  xystematic^  well  directed^  and  adequate 
eUinentarij  caurs<^^  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult music  with  ease  and  fluency — and  thus  eminently  quality 
them  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Art- 

New  classes  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  apply.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  Families  and  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  desired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
George  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St. 

E.  R.  ELANCHARD, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Music  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  24  West  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References  :  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason,      je  17 


A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS   IN 

.     No.  265  "WASHINGTOJSr  STREET, 
(corner  of  winter  street.) 

PTANO-PORTES,  Seraphines,   Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows.  etc. 

We  shrtll  keep  on  h;ind  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in.  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3m 

John  Biinyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORT   OP 

THS    PIZGRim^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
tlie  scenes  through  which  Christian  papsed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Piablislser. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  aothorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale,  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IJirOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Ro^v,  Bostoxi. 

***    bedding  and  Yisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS; 


A' 


Cliainl>ers,  No.  3  M'^iiiter  Street,  Boston. 

T  this  Establishment  may  be  found  am  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO -FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  Tvarranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AKD  GTJITAES. 

Mr.  AVebb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  tliose  persons  residing  at  a  dist^ince,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  he  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination  ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment iu  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex. 
changed  if  it  does  not  suit. 

jy  SOLD  AT  MAKUPACTURERS'  PPaCES. 
. .  ..Agents  for.  .. . 
Lighte,  Xewton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York, 
Hallet,  Da-sis  &  Co.'s  do,       Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons, 
■    PeblD    6m 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CHORUS  PAETS  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  ELIJAH. 
CHORUS  PARTS  to  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL  CHORUS  BOOK,  hy  Baker  &  SotITH.4ED. 
PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Geo.  W.  Pratt. 

George  P.  Eeed  So  Co.,  Pnblisliers, 

DOv  5  13  Tremont  Street. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS. 

THE  subscribers  are  sole  asents  for  this  city,  for  the  sale  of 
those  justly  celebrated  Guitars.    Prices  from  9f30  to  S60. 
Every  instrument  is  warranted  to  stand  tliis  climate. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Street. 

HE'IVS'    PATEKTT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUEACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34-4  W'asliiiigtoii  Street,  Soston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
Keferpnces. 
Messrs.  Chickerino,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pi7nchari>,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodv,  B.  H.  SasEEE,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.     3m. 

PIAmST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richaudson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co  17  Tremont  Row,  • 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  TV'.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prinre,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

LESSONS  IN  SINGINa. 
FREUERIC    RUnOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton and  give  insfractions  in  the  art  of  Singinj^. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  his  residence  (United 
States  Hotel),  or  at  the  music  store  of  Mr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 3m  Feb.  11. 

mie.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAY  BE  ADDBE3SED   AT 

Feb.  4    3m-  55  HAWCOCK  STREET, 

Mr.    OTTO    DUESEIi 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  ofBce, 

X  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACUER  OF  TUE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Aveiinc. 

MR.  »e  lilBAS  will  glTe  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &o. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
Residence  No.  5G  ICueclaud  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.  W.   PRENZEIi, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
TSo.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Aprs  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


In  all  its  various  branches, 

iraiATLY   AKTD    PEOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWAKD    L.    BALCH, 

®fruc  Smitnitt  of  JHusit,  Ko.  21  Scljool  St. 

The  5IEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  liim  by  the  Maffl. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanshipj 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

[CT"  MUSIC   prepared  for   StereotjrpiTig. 


GREAT   BOOK   IN  PRESS. 

MOOSE'S  ESCYCLOPHBIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thoi'ough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  Octavo  Tohime  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete. 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTOBY  OP  THE  SCIElSrCE  OF  MUSIC, 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorougli  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  iNSTRUnrENTS,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  Jind  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thousand  of  the  mostdistinguif-hed 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy, 

P.  S- — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
heen  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be S?4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be 4  50. 

JOHN  P.  .lEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  nnd  39  Cornhill.  Boston  ; 
JEAVETT,  PROCTOR  &  "WORTHING TON, 

Cleveland. 
Will  be  for  sale  hy  all  the  hook  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2di  Feb.  11. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

REFERENCEE 


John  S.  Dwightj  Esq. 

0.  Dvtson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  Bath  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  st.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  Ol?  THE  PIJVIXO   A.1XB  ORGAN. 
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^  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR  THE  — 

S=*  X  .^L 1^  O  -  IF' C^  ^1.  IT"  :e3  , 

HAS  WET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  has  created  more  excitement  among  Instruction  Book 
makers  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  someteing  new,  and  THOROuaaLT 
ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PURPOSE.  It  is  a  ''Yankee"  invention,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  universally  commended 
oiotwiiktttanding  the  great  opposition  ivkich  has  so  lon^  been 
maintaintd  against  every  musical  luoik  fro7n  the  pen  of  an 
A^ntrican.  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  have  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"  Modern  School  "  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Pubhshers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
overhaul  their  old  and  long-forgotten  "Methods,"  shake  oS 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  is  now  making  its  re-appear- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
bound  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  produce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  stood  or  will  stand  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Modtrn  School  for  the  Piano- Forie. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  KIOHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     KNORR, 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
tnie  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows ; 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
essential  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  buc  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  caonot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended, especially  to  those  players  who  make  viituo\ity^  or 
brilliant  execution,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesring 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descripLious  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  JULIUS  JiNOKK. 

l.eipsic,  J./'rii,  1854. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  comprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
conta-ins  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy, $4. 

To  satisfy  the  Public  that  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FQRTE 
is  the  best  Instruction  Book  published,  we  give  for  reference 
the  following-  names  of  distinguished  Professsors  of  Music,  who 
have  given  the  most  complimentary  recommendations : 


LOWELL  MASON, 
GEO.  J.  WEBB, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 
WM.  MASON, 
GEO.  F.  ROOT, 
W.  B.  BRADBURY, 
A.  DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO  DRESEL, 
CARL  BERGMANN, 
A.  KREISSMANN, 
F.  H.  HOWARD, 
AUGUST  GOCKEL, 
A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
A.  KIELBLOCK, 
A.  T.  THOKUP, 


S.  A.  BANCROFT, 
F.  G.  HILL. 
J.  B.  WHEATON, 
N.  B    OLAPH, 
H.  PERABEAU, 
W.  R.  BABCOCK, 
W.  C.  GLYNN, 
F.  F.  MULLER. 
L.  II.  SOUTHARD, 
J.  TRENKLE, 
T.  BR]  CHER, 

A.  BAUMBACH, 

B.  F    LEAVENS, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
ED.  BRUCE, 


NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  WOULD  AND  TIMES, 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANaE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

and  for  sale  at  all   the  princiiial  Mu.'^ic  Stores  in  the  United 
States  and  English  Provinces.     All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 


The  name  of  KNOER  in  commendation  of  an 
Instruction  Book  bas  often  been  sought,  and 
when  obtained  considered  a  leading  induce- 
ment for  Teachers  and  Scholars  to  .adopt  the 
Vf  ork.  Here  we  have  a  Method  by  Knorr  him- 
self, in  which  is  comprised  all  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Musical  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Piano,  which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated, 
and  his  word  of  approval  so  desirable. 

THOSE,  THEREFORE,  WHO  HAVE  ADOPTED  A  WORK 
BECAUSE  JULIUS  KBrORR  RECOMMENDED  IT, 
WILL  NOT  FAIL  DULY  TO  APPRECIATE  A  VOLUME  OF 
INSTRUCTION  DIRECTLY  EROM  THE  PEN  OF  THAT 
TALENTED  ARTIST. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 
PIANO-FOBTE    INSTKUCTION    BOOK 

OF    THE    AGE. 

A.  E.  MiJLLEK'S  METHOD 

FOR  THE 

I*  I  .A.  TO"  o  -  :e^  O  Tl.  T  ES ! 

REVISED    BY 

JULITTS    KNORR, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BT 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 

The  Musical  World  and  Times  says  of  this  work  :  "  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Piano-Forte,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works,  in  this  line,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  while  it  is  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  Miiller  seizes  upon  the  pupil  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  from  the  simplest  lessons  leads  him,  step  by 
step,  methodicaUy  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  to  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  Method  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  ;  this  is  the  developement  given  by  the  author  to  the 
Exercises  with  the  hand  in  a  quiescent  state.  Explanations  on 
embellishments,  musical  elocution,  and  other  matters  are  given 
with  particulars  entirely  new.  An  excellent  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  performance  in  two  and  more  parts  (strict  style) 
of  each  hand  separately;  a  novelty  in  instruction  books  as 
yet  published  in  this  country.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
the  attention  of  borh  professional  men  and  such  musical  ama- 
teurs as  are  desirous  of  becoming  able  and  correct  players  on 
an  instrument  whose  resources  are  boundless,  and  whose  popu- 
larity is  daily  increasing." 

Numerous  letters  have  already  been  received  from  distin- 
guished Professors  of  Music,  copies  of  many  of  which  will  s&Dn 
be  published.  There  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting 
Miiller  and  Knorr's  Method,  and  that  is  earnest  in  its  praise. 

From  lengthy  notices  of  the  Boston  press,  the  following  are 
selected:  — 

"  This  volume  contains  all  that  is  required  to  make  not  only 
a  good,  but  an  admirable  pianist."— Boston  Atlas. 

"  A  pupil  who  shall  follow  the  rudiments  here  given,  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  an  accomplished  performer.'' — Transcript. 

"  A  lejracy  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  growing  love  of  the 
Art." — Post. 

"  An  elaborate  and  valuable  directory  to  the  art  of  piano- 
forte playing."— Traveller. 

"  It  contains  a  plainer  system  of  instruction  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  met  with  iu  any  similar  publication."— Am. 
Union. 

"  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  (notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Bertini's  Method)  Piano  lustructiou 
Book  ever  published  in  this  country." — Privateer. 

"  Best  and  most  thorough  Method  for  the  Piano  ever  pub- 
lished. Even  old  players  will  deem  it  a  valuable  companion." 
— Christlan  Freeman. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  a  work  gf  superior  excellence  " — 
Pathfinder. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Text  will  be  found  valuahle  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Complete,  T%vo  Parts  in  one, $3. 

Separate  Parts,  eacli $3, 

The  FIRST  PART  contains  the  Elements  of  Music,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Piano  ;  a  systematic  synopsis  of  the  Rules  of 
Fingering  ;  explanations  of  diEferent  modes  of  Musical  Elocu- 
tion :  interwoven  iu  all  of  which  is  a  useful  Guide  to  the 
Teacher. 

The  SECOND  PART  treats  of  Mechanical  Matters,  or  all 
that  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fingering  exclusively. 
More  fully  carried  out  by  Knorr  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVEE.  DITSOIST,  Boston: 
Berry  &  Gordon,    New  York:    J.  E.  Gould,  Philadelphia: 
D.  A.  Truax,  Cincinnati :  and  by  Music  Dealers  generally. 
[C7='Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
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glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  ConcertSj 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BT  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  107  ) 
Before  Gluck  and  Mozart  this  error  was  ex- 
cusable. The  Italian  opera  was  the  best  that 
was  known,  or  rather  it  was  the  only  one,  which 
really  was  music.  The  friends  of  music  therefore 
had  no  choice,  and  it  is  something  altogether 
natural  to  take  the  best  one  knows,  for  the  best 
that  is  possible.     But  if  I  hear  to-day  a  national 


opera  music  mentioned  with  a  certain  pride  or  a 
certain  patriotic  feeling,  be  it  in  what  land  it  may, 
I  really  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  it. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  music,  one  of  which  is 
always  confessedly  national,  and  the  other  really 
so :  these  are  popular  melodies  and  the  church 
song.  The  former,  because  they  are  a  natural 
product  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  expression 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  that  sings  them, 
and  consequently  owe  their  power,  their  merit 
and  their  charm  to  this  origin.  They  possess  the 
virtue  of  making  things  present  to  us  ;  a  conjuring 
spell,  to  summon  the  dear  and  holy  images  of  the 
fatherland  before  our  souls,  the  moment  we  hear 
them  in  certain  situations  in  which  every  one 
may  sometimes  find  himself.  The  intrinsic  mat- 
ter of  a  melody  exerts  no  influence  on  the  power 
of  the  impression,  which  it  can  awaken  as  a 
national  song.  A  Swiss  organist,  living  far  away 
from  his  mountains,  will  many  a  time  prefer  the 
ranz-des-vaches  to  all  the  preludes  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  And  the  same  feelings  more  or  less  are 
stirred  in  every  man,  to  whatever  people  he  may 
belong,  especially  when  he  hears  melodies,  which 
recall  certain  spots  that  are  dear  to  him  above  all 
others,  or  events  with  which  they  chance  to  be 
peculiarly  associated  in  his  mind. 

Quite  analagous  reasons  secure,  or  should  se- 
cure the  special  organization  of  the  church  song 
among  nations  attached  to  their  own  cultus.  This 
song  may  be  good  or  bad  music  in  itself;  it  passes 
for  the  best  where  it  has  long  existed.  Every- 
where the  spiritual  melodies  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  national  religion ;  men  know 
them  from  their  childhood ;  they  hear  them  at 
the  most  solemn  stadia  of  life ;  in  them  lies  the 
power  of  awakening  even  in  the  most  indifierent 
souls  the  thought  of  a  high  and  mysterious  anti- 
quity, the  thought  of  something  that  is  and  was 
and  ever  shall  be.  If  the  hearers  are  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  a  learned  church  composition 
as  a  work  of  Art,  yet  they  feel  it  in  the  depths  of 
their  hearts  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian 
thought.  Men,  who  assemble  for  prayer  to  God, 
do  not  hear  music  with  the  critical  ear  of  a  con- 
noisseur, or  with  the  fastidious  ear  of  a  dilettante. 
Even  the  best  judges,  if  they  are  Christians,  or 
have  only  a  little  taste,  are  offended  by  every 
distraction,  which  brings  them  too  directly  back 
to  their  profane  enjoyments.  A  radical  departure 
therefore  from  the  church  melodies,  such  as  too 
frequently  has  been  made  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  our  days,  is  nothing  but  a  destruction 


of  a  train  of  ideas  operating  in  the  most  compact 
and  powerful  manner  on  the  imagination ;  it  is 
an  outright  destruction  of  the  poetry  of  the  na- 
tional cultus.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  other 
way  to  establish  this  maxim,  that  church  music 
in  part  derives  its  peculiarities  and  its  power  from 
its  antiquity,  whereas  in  the  secular  style  the 
converse  is  the  case ;  it  commonly  maintains  itself 
only  by  its  novelty. 

Two  branches  of  music,  and  indeed  just  the 
two  extremes ; — the  people's  song,  in  which  Art 
stands  at  zero ;  and  the  sacred  kind,  upon  which 
in  some  lands  all  the  resources  of  Art  are  ex- 
pended,— have  thus  the  right  and  the  necessity  of 
being  national,  which  fortunately  exempts  them 
from  the  tribute  which  other  branches  pay  to 
fashion.  But  how  do  they  manage  to  maintain 
themselves  in  this  state  of  stability  ?  As  we  have 
seen,  by  the  association  of  moral  thoughts,  which 
they  awaken,  and  which  they  possess  the  power 
of  representing.  Neiiher  the  edification,  which 
Christians  derive  from  the  introduction  of  church 
music  into  their  common  congregations,  nor  the 
patriotic  satisfaction,  with  which  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances we  hear  our  country's  song,  are  jiurely 
musical  enjoyments.  Armed  with  its  peculiar 
property  of  conjuring  up  the  memories,  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  of  enhancing  our  spirit- 
ual emotions.  Music  operates  no  more  alone 
and  through  its  own  peculiar  power,  but  also, 
and  especially,  as  the  vehicle  of  an  activity  of 
soul,  of  which  it  is  only  the  mediate  and  secondary 
cause. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  in  which 
the  impression  of  music  mingles  with  the  national 
and  religious  feelings,  there  is  no  occasion  to  con- 
sider what  it  might  gain  by  becoming  German, 
Russian,  French,  or  Italian,  supposing  it  to  rely 
wholly  on  its  own  resources.  Is  it  not  its  most 
precious  advantage  over  all  spoken  languages, 
that  it  is  a  universal  language,  the  elements 
whereof  lie  in  nature,  and  in  the  universal  laws 
of  the  human  organization,  admitting,  neither  in 
a  theoretic  nor  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  of  any 
local  tradition  or  differences  between  races  ?  In 
the  state  of  nature,  Music  is  always  special,  be- 
cause it  is  still  very  imperfect ;  the  more  perfect 
it  becomes,  the  more  universal  does  it  seek  to  be. 
The  universality,  which  is  one  of  its  essential 
attributes,  is  also  the  goal  to  which  it  must  strive. 
Let  us  understand  one  another.  By  means  of  its 
intrinsic  peculiarities  Music  corresponds  to  the 
different  emotions  of  the  soul  only  in  a  general 
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and,  so  to  say,  abstract  manner.  If  the  question 
be  how  to  bring  before  the  hearers  the  impression, 
or  more  strictly  spealring,  the  musical  equivalent 
of  an  emotion,  our  art  presents  no  object,  which 
can  awaken  this  in  us,  as  poetry  and  painting 
can  ;  it  applies  neither  mediating  elements,  nor 
artistic  illusion ;  but  it  touches  immediately  the 
principle,  out  of  which  all  the  emotions  of  the 
kind  in  question  flow.  We  hear  two  or  three 
phrases  of  a  melody,  a  harmonic  series  of  some 
chords,  and  we  say :  These  express  joy,  these 
despair,  these  love.  This  Music  can  do  without 
the  interpretation  of  a  text,  and  without  making 
use  of  the  representative  signification,  which  cus- 
tom may  have  attached  to  certain  melodies.  The 
outward  symptoms  and  the  moral  shadings,  which 
modify  the  expression  of  passions  according  to 
manners,  religious  and  social  ideas,  language  and 
climate,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  literatures, 
of  which  they  fix  the  necessary  speciality  or 
nationality.  Music  in  itself  possesses  no  means 
of  expressing  these  ;  or  if  it  sometimes  succeeds 
in  doing  it,  it  is  only  through  the  association  of 
ideas,  of  which  we  have  above  spoken.  All  such 
portrayings  are  enclosed  in  a  purely  psychological 
circle,  and  give  never  anything  beside  the  human 
Me.  What  we  call  dramatic  character,  is  for 
the  musician  never  anything  but  the  tempera- 
ment or  naturel  of  the  person,  which  verifies 
itself  in  the  situations  of  the  piece,  and  must  be 
determined,  not  by  what  the  person  could  do, 
say,  think,  or  will,  but  solely  by  what  it  has  the 
capacity  to  feel ;  and  that  because  musical  analo- 
gies answer  indirectly  to  the  interior  and  hidden 
springs  of  the  passions,  that  is,  to  their  principle. 
But  this  principle  is  the  same  with  all  men.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  empire  of  music  em- 
braces all  countries,  all  classes  of  society,  all  stages 
of  civilization,  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  and 
stretches  far  beyond  the  geographical  and  intel- 
lectual limits,  where  the  kingdom  of  the  other 
arts  leaves  ofi".  In  theory,  this  universal  intelli- 
gibleness  is  the  fairest  prerogative  of  the  com- 
poser ;  but  in  the  practice  of  the  theatre,  he  is 
continually  forced  to  renounce  it  partially,  whether 
he  will  or  not. 

Every  nation,  every  epoch  has  its  own  taste, 
which  it  necessarily  imparts  to  the  musicians,  whom 
it  produces.  This  taste  is  in  its  nature  special, 
and  what  is  special  never  can  be  wholly  har- 
monized with  the  expression  of  things  absolute, 
as  for  example  the  human  passions  considered  in 
their  principle.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  imi- 
tations of  dramatic  music  have  commonly  only  a 
relative  worth,  only  a  passing  and  local  resem- 
blance to  objects  represented,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  feelings  of  the  persons ;  a  resemblance,  which 
on  the  one  hand  constantly  diminishes  with  the 
change  in  musical  taste,  and  which  on  the  other 
does  not  exist  at  all  to  a  strange  audience.  The 
■speciality  of  the  taste  of  the  times  is  a  cause  why 
music  becomes  antiquated,  and  the  speciality  of 
the  local  taste  a  cause  which  makes  it  less  intelli- 
gible and  less  attractive  in  localities  where  a 
different  taste  prevails.  When  one  sets  out  to 
give  the  universal  language  of  feeling,  he  gets  no 
farther  than  to  produce  the  language  of  his  time 
or  of  his  hearers.  But  since  the  musicians  cannot 
do  otherwise,  we  will  see  how  they  contrive,  as 
natives,  to  please  the  public  and  themselves.  If 
one  wishes  to  convince  himself,  he  will  find  four 
ways  of  nationalizing  or  localizing  the  score  of 
an  opera. 


The  first  and  obviously  the  simplest  way,  is  to 
bring  the  music  to  the  mill  of  the  national  melody; 
then  the  opera  becomes  entirely  national.  Cer- 
tainly, but  then  two  httle  difliculties  are  in  the 
way.  There  are  countries,  which  possess  no 
proper  national  melody ;  and  then  I  scarcely  know 
of  any  national  melody,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
various  expressions  of  dramatic  music,  whether 
serious  or  comie.  The  cases,  in  which  popular 
melodies  are  applicable  to  the  lyric  stage,  belong 
always  among  the  exceptions.  Such  is  the  case 
when  the  song  is  given  for  what  it  really  is  in  the 
opera,  or  when  the  nationality  of  a  people  or  an 
individual  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Weigl  has  with  singular  success  employed 
Swiss  airs  in  his  opera.  Die  Scliweizerfamilie 
("The  Swiss  Family"),  the  subject  of  which  is 
home-sickness.  But  such  exceptions  never  can 
become  the  rule. 

A  second  means  of  lending  a  smack  of  national- 
ity to  theatrical  music,  consists  in  employing 
everywhere  certain  melodic  turns,  passages, 
rhythms  and  forms  in  the  accompaniment,  which, 
without  being  drawn  exactly  from  a  national 
source,  have  kept  their  hold  through  a  silent,  but 
not  the  less  binding  understanding  between  com- 
posers singers  and  public.  Such  is  the  conven- 
tional form,  which  we  remark  in  the  old  as  well 
as  in  the  new  Italian  opera. 

The  third  means  consists  in  systematically  de- 
stroying the  balance  between  the  elements  of  an 
opera,  in  favor  of  one  of  them.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  declamation  is  sacrificed  to  the  mel- 
ody, the  orchestra  to  the  vocal  parts,  truth  to 
material  effect,  expression  to  the  bravura  and  the 
contrary,  any  one  who  knows  these  exclusive 
tendencies,  who  knows  in  what  parts  of  the  same 
the  composers  of  a  nation  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  what  parts  they  are  wont  to  slight,  can 
judge  of  the  music  and  say  :  That  is  French, 
German,  Italian  music. 

Finally  there  is  yet  a  fourth  means,  whose  em- 
ployment tends  to  make  the  national  coloring 
most  obvious.  It  consists  in  lending  to  the  music 
a  character  corresponding  to  any  peculiarity,  or 
even  to  any  particularly  remarkable  weakness, 
which  distinguishes  one  people  from  another. 
We  see  for  example,  that  wliat  to-day  makes  the 
Germans  the  first  musicians,  the  poetico-meta- 
physical  genius  of  the  nation,  so  favorable  to  the 
sublime  inspirations  of  pure  music,  does  not  alwa3's 
lead  them  so  well  in  the  most  positive  application 
of  this  art,  1  mean  the  musical  drama.  We  recog- 
nize this  predominant  tendency  to  the  ultra- 
romantic  and  the  hyper-original  in  some  of  their 
most  celebrated  operas;  in  their  frequently  too 
much  enveloped  songs;  in  intentions,  which  from 
their  very  fineness  lose  themselves  in  indefinite- 
ness;  in  a  certain  mixture  of  repose  and  senti- 
mental dreaminess,  which  unstrings  the  very 
hottest  passions  of  their  nature ;  in  a  knowledge 
which  is  not  always  very  clear,  or  very  dramatic ; 
but  everywhere  we  meet  the  stamp  of  reflection, 
of  true  originality  and  individuality,  which  marks 
all  the  artistic  productions  of  the  land. 

In  France  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  even  the 
Germans  write  there  in  an  altogether  diSerent 
style.  In  the  French  opera,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, there  is  an  evident  striving  to  appear  char- 
acteristic, to  heighten  effect  by  all  means  known 
or  possible.  Much  display,  which  frequently 
resembles  the  mere  glitter  of  gold  tinsel ;  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  passages  and  bravura  pieces,  sur- 


passing even  the  Italian ;  an  activity  of  instru- 
ments, which  goes  beyond  even  the  Germans; 
male  parts  written  in  a  vocal  register,  to  make  a 
physician  shudder;  song-parts  of  an  expression 
in  the  highest  degree  French,  half  chivalric,  half 
gascoigne ;  a  rhythm,  which  moves  or  runs  in 
even  pace  with  the  country  itself;  a  charlatanism 
in  modulations  from  one  key  to  another,  a  multi- 
tude of  dramatic  and  very  beautiful  effects,  little 
depth,  almost  no  originality  : — that  is  what  I  have 
fancied  I  discovered  in  reading  through  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  opera  writers  of  our  time. 

In  Italy  the  national  physiognomy,  which  from 
of  old  has  mirrored  itself  most  manifestly  in  the 
Opera,  lies  in  dilettantism,  in  the  passion  itself 
for  music.  As  born  musicians,  connoisseurs  in  all 
that  concerns  execution,  neither  better  nor  worse 
judges  of  composition  than  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  elsewhere,  indifferent  to  the  dramatic 
development,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  distin- 
guished orecchianii  (possessors  of  a  musical  ear), 
the  Italians  desire  nothing  of  an  opera  but 
euphony,  with  a  strong  dose  of  noise  (which  they 
loved  less  at  one  time),  fluent  roulades,  a  pleasant 
tickling  of  the  senses,  an  intoxicating  thrill,  a 
voluptuous  warmth.  With  them  the  music  con- 
forms to  the  climate.  The  people  of  the  North, 
as  we  know,  loved  to  warm  themselves  by  their 
glowing  sun,  and  if  to-day  they  cannot  leave  their 
homes  to  seek  it,  they  try  to  supply  this  want  by 
the  glow  of  their  music. 

From  our  remarks  it  follows  that  of  the  four 
modes  of  indicating  the  local  origin  of  an  opera, 
all  of  which  can  be  and  are  pledges  of  success 
with  native  audiences,  there  is  not  one,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  a  foreign  and  impartial  connois- 
seur really  denotes  a  fault,  an  imperfection,  or 
indeed  a  negation  in  music.  And  yet  most  of 
the  operas,  indeed  we  maintain,  all  of  them,  range 
themselves  under  some  one  of  these  four  catego- 
ries. Moreover  there  is  no  branch  of  Art,  in 
which  tastes  and  opinions  are  so  different  as  in 
dramatic  music,  and  there  is  none,  which  has  had 
so  much  to  suffer  from  the  times.  There  is  only 
one  opera,  which  rises  above  all  influences  of 
time  and  local  relations,  and  at  an  immeasurable 
height  rules  the  remotest  and  most  splendid  regions 
of  unmixed  psychology.  This  no  nation  can 
claim  as  its  exclusive  property.  The  text  is  Ital- 
ian, the  subject  Spanish,  the  composer  a  German; 
for  one  must  choose  some  language  wherein  to 
write  a  theatrical  piece,  the  action  must  occur  in 
some  place  and  the  musician  be  born  somewhere. 
But  as  regards  the  score,  the  approbation  of  the 
world,  which  agrees  in  recognizing  it  as  the  first 
masterpiece  of  the  lyric  stage,  and  a  half  century, 
which  seems  only  to  have  enhanced  every  one  of 
its  beauties,  have  settled  it  that  the  score  is  neither 
exclusively  German,  nor  Italian,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian nor  French.     It  is  universal ! 

All  my  readers  have  named  this  opera,  and 
while  they  named  it,  they  will  have  understood 
why  I  touched  upon  a  subject,  which  does  not  for 
a  moment  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  historical 
considerations,  because  it  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  goal  to  which  I  am  tending.  We 
shall  now  see  what  fate  awaited  the  opera  in 
France. 

The  difference  in  its  fate  among  the  Italians 
and  the  French  is  fully  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  peoples.  The  first  were  the 
most  musical  people  in  Europe ;  the  second  the 
best  versed  in  literature  of  any  in  the  seventeenth 
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century.  This  fundamental  distinction  must  liave 
reversed  the  mutual  relations  between  the  three 
classes  of  producers,  cooperating  in  the  production 
of  an  opera,  and  have  led  each  of  the  two 
nations  to  results  diametrically  opposite. 

When  the  musical  drama  was  introduced  into 
France  under  Cardinal  Mazarin,  there  was  as 
yet  ns  French  music.  What  Lui.li  had  till  then 
composed,  was  in  about  the  same  genre  in  which 
Peri  and  Caccini  had  written,  to  whom  Lulli 
■was  superior  only  in  his  overtures  and  his  dance 
airs,  which  for  a  long  time  passed  for  models  in 
all  Europe  and  which  even  Italy  borrowed  of  him. 
But  soon  the  Italians  got  the  start  of  him ;  they 
began  to  sing,  while  the  French  went  on  psalmo- 
dizing,  for  which  we  cannot  reasonably  reproach 
them.  In  music  they  were  yet  a  people  in  its 
childhood ;  they  wanted  historical  antecedents  ; 
they  possessed  neither  composers  nor  singers ;  and 
for  the  little  knowledge  that  was  diffused  among 
them,  they  were  indebted  to  foreigners,  whose 
debtors  they  have  remained  to  our  day  for  the 
sum  total  of  the  advances,  which  have  made  their 
lyric-dramatic  school  illustrious  in  noble  or  serious 
operas.  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  school  to  be 
born  in  the  lap  of  barbarism  and  to  remain  there 
for  a  long  time  through  the  want  of  native  talents. 
When  the  Italians  took  that  splendid  upward 
flight,  which  placed  them  so  high  in  melodic  com- 
position and  in  the  art  of  singing,  while  it  re- 
moved them  more  and  more  from  the  couditlons 
of  the  drama,  the  French  were  not  able  to  follow 
them.  As  an  ingenious  people  however,  they 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  found  a  glory  in 
wounding  the  ear  from  principle  ;  out  of  vanity 
and  thirst  for  distinctions  of  all  kinds,  they  honored 
with  the  name  of  a  national  music  the  newly  re- 
vived Florentine  song-speech,  which  the  Italians 
had  long  since  given  up,  and  which  moreover  was 
no  music.  But  while  the  French  naturalized 
among  them  this  intolerable  reciting  manner,  they 
closed  a  no  less  loyal  compact  with  the  rational 
principle,  which  had  called  the  same  into  life. 
The  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  lyric  drama  could 
not  become  lost  in  the  land  of  a  Corneille  and 
a  Racine,  as  it  did  in  Italy.  Cast  upon  the  then 
so  classic  French  ground,  it  lay  long  buried  as  a 
precious  seed  ;  at  last  it  sprang  up  and  the  harvest 
turned  out  all  the  fairer  for  the  long  time  they 
had  had  to  wait  for  it. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  hearers  of  the 
old  French  opera  looked  for  nothing  in  it  but 
dramatic  excitements  and  the  dance ;  for,  we 
cannot  too  often  repeat  it,  the  Florentine  psalmo- 
dizing,  or  what  is  scarcely  better,  the  recitative 
of  Lulli  and  Rameau  could  never  have  inspired 
much  interest  in  any  one  as  music.  It  pleased  in 
France  as  a  sort  of  strengthening  of  the  effect. 
Here  they  were  accustomed  to  the  shockingly 
false  screetch  of  the  singers;  the  ear  was  as  yet 
so  uncultivated,  that  no  one  was  offended  by  it ; 
and  hence  this  very  scream,  this  urlo  Francese 
(French  howl)  was  received  only  as  the  exalted 
expression  of  the  passions.  That  musical  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  audiences  sought  not  in  the  dra- 
matic music,  but  which  one  cannot  quite  dispense 
with  in  the  opera,  they  found  in  airs,  which  were 
danced  to,  in  which  there  is  always  some  rhythm 
and  some  melody,  that  is  to  say,  somethinrr  true 
and  answering  to  the  hearer's  power  of  compre- 
hension. Hence  Ballets  and  Divertisements  were 
always  insepa  rable  from  musical  tragedy.  Even 
to-day  they  hold  fast  to  these,  while  the  friends 


of  music  would  gladly  dispense  with  such  auxil- 
iaries. 

The  principle  of  lyric-dramatic  truth  prevailed 
thus  from  the  outset  in  the  grand  Opera ;  but 
foreigners  never  suspected  it,  since  it  was  applied 
in  almost  as  bad  a  manner  as  in  the  time  of  Gio- 
vanni Bardi.  Foreigners,  who  understood  some- 
thing of  music,  did  not  comprehend  this  exhibi- 
tion ;  they  heard  nothing  but  a  long,  monotonous 
Jeremiad  without  melody  or  rhythm,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  recitatives  from 
the  arioso,  and  which  was  rendered  still  more 
intolerable  by  an  ear-splitting  execution,  a  Gothic 
droning,  laughable  embellishments,  and  bleating 
cadences.  The  natives,  upon  whom  the  thing 
made  quite  a  diiferent  and  a  purely  dramatic  im- 
pression, declared  with  a  contemptuous  smile 
that  strangers  were  not  up  to  the  level  of  their 
opera. 

This  state  of  things  brought  about,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  relations  and  consequences 
wholly  the  reverse  of  those,  which  marked  the 
development  of  the  musical  drama  with  the  Ital- 
ians. The  poet,  from  whom  the  public  expected 
its  chief  enjoyment,  and  who  reaped  glory  from  a 
well  elaborated  opera  text  as  well  as  from  a  good 
tragedy,  kept  even  pace  with  the  composer,  if  he 
did  not  even  get  before  him.  The  composer,  for 
whom  the  choice  of  the  poem  or  the  kind  of  verse 
was  the  most  indifferent  matter  in  the  world, 
since  his  music  adapted  itself  equally  well,  that  is 
to  say  equally  badly,  to  every  kind,  could  not 
seriously  fall  out  with  the  author  of  the  words. 
Still  less  so  with  the  singers.  These  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  what  was  necessary,  to  execute 
all  that  was  not  song ;  and  since  no  one  thought 
of  offering  them  such,  they  took  up  a  score  with 
the  same  docility  or  the  same  indifference,  with 
which  the  composer  took  up  the  poem.  What 
cared  they  whether  the  notes  were  put  together 
so  or  so '?  Their  art  limited  itself  to  the  taking 
points  of  the  French  song :  to  the  portamento,  the 
amoroso,  the  trillo,  &c. ;  and  these  tricks  were 
employed  throughout,  as  well  as  the  scream. 
Thus  in  France  poets,  musicians  and  singers 
lived  in  sweetest  harmony,  one  in  their  interests, 
their  means,  their  end.  The  order,  in  which  we 
have  named  them,  marked  the  degree  of  their 
respective  consequence.  With  the  Italians  the 
relation  was  precisely  the  reverse,  and  transformed 
the  poet  into  a  hod-carrier,  the  maestro  into  a 
slave  and  the  singers  into  despots.  Hence  a  con- 
trasted and  striking  result  in  the  history  of  the 
lyric  theatre  with  these  two  nations.  In  Italy  an 
opera  never  outlived  the  accidental  assemblage  of 
the  singers,  for  whom  it  was  was  written ;  it  lasted 
just  one  stagione  or  theatrical  "  season."  In 
France  whole  generations  of  singers  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  poems  of  Quinault  and  the 
music  of  Lulli.  It  required  no  less  a  man  than 
Gluck,  to  consign  to  the  final  repose  of  the  grave 
this  musical  mummy,  which  had  held  possession 
of  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Opera  since  its  foun- 
dation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  troop  of  comic  opera  singers  brought  into 
France  the  taste  for  the  true  music,  which  needs 
(jnly  to  present  itself  to  make  proselytes  at  once. 
The  men  of  sense,  as  Mozart  used  to  express  it, 
the  real  friends  of  music,  felt  at  once,  that  this 
was  the  enjoyment,  which  they  had  vainly  sought 
in  the  National  Opera ;  but  such  men  were  at 
that  time  rare  in  the  land  and   their  enthusiasm, 


which  with  the  French  is  always  inseparable  from 
the  spirit  of  propagandism,  had  to  encounter  fear- 
ful opposition.  The  good  patriots,  who  had  no 
ears,  made  it  a  duty  to  drive  back  the  invasion  of 
the  foreign  music ;  the  Grand  Opera  caballed ;  the 
comic  opera  singers  were  sent  away.  Their  stay 
in  France  nevertheless  bore  its  fruits.  Young 
musicians  of  talent,  Philidor,  Monsigny  and 
Gretry  sought  in  their  comic  operas  to  imitate 
the  style  of  the  Sertia  padrona,  which  had  so 
enchanted  the  amateurs  in  the  Italian  theatre. 
These  happy  attempts,  which  gradually  accus- 
tomed the  French  ears  to  true  music,  feeble  as 
they  were,  prepared  the  arrival  of  Gluck,  whom 
musical  Tragedy  awaited  ere  she  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  false  idol  which  had  represented 
her  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
[To  be  continued.] 


A  Visit  to  Mendelssohn. 

By  H.  F.  Choelet. 

There  are  many  besides  myself  to  whom  Ger- 
many and  German  music  are  gravely,  perhaps 
irreparably,  changed  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Mendelssohn.  I  passed  the  three  last  days  of 
August,  1847,  beside  him  at  Interlachen,  in 
Switzerland,  very  shortly  before  bis  return  to 
Leipsic,  and  that  fatal  attack  of  illness  which 
ended  in  his  death  there  on  the  4th  of  November. 
He  looked  aged  and  sad,  and  stooped  more  than 
I  had  ever  before  seen  him  do  ;  but  his  smile  had 
never  been  brighter,  nor  his  welcome  more 
cordial. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  as  sunny  and 
exhilarating  a  day  as  ever  shone  on  Switzerland 
that  we  got  to  Intei-lachen  ;  and  then  and  there  I 
must  see  the  place  and  its  beauties.  "  We  can 
talk  about  our  business  better  out  of  the  house :" 
and  forth  we  went,  at  first  up  and  down  under 
the  walnut  trees  in  sight  of  the  Jungfrau,  until, 
by  degrees,  the  boarding-houses  began  to  turn 
out  their  inhabitants.  Then  we  struck  off  through 
the  wood  to  a  height  called,  I  think,  the  Hohen- 
buhl,  commanding  the  lake  of  Thun,  and  the 
plain  with  Neuhaus  and  Unterseen,  with  the 
snow  mountains  round  us.  It  was  while  we  were 
climbing  up  to  this  nook  that  the  tinkling  of  the 
cow-bells,  which  adds  to  rather  than  takes  away 
from  the  solitude  of  mountain  scenery,  came  up 
from  some  pasture  land  not  far  off.  IMy  com- 
panion stopped  immediately,  listened,  smiled,  and 
began  to  sing  a  passage  from  the  overture  to 
Guillamne  Tell.  "  How  beautifully  Rossini  has 
found  that !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  All  the  inti-oduc- 
tion,  too,  is  truly  Swiss.  I  wish  I  could  make 
some  Swiss  music.  But  the  storm  in  his  over- 
ture is  very  bad."  And  he  went  off  again  into 
the  pastoral  movement;  speaking  afterwards  of 
Swiss  scenery  with  a  strength  of  affection  that 
almost  amounted  to  passion.  "  I  like  the  pine 
trees,  and  the  very  smell  of  the  old  stones  with 
the  moss  upon  them."  Then  he  told,  with  almost 
a  boyish  pleasure,  of  excursions  that  he  had 
taken  with  his  happy  party  of  wife  and  children. 
"  We  will  come  here  every  year,  I  am  resolved. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  talking  on  this  bench, 
with  the  glorious  Jungfrau  over  there,  after  your 
Planover  Square  rooms  in  London  !" 

But  Mendelssohn  must  needs  be  drawn  back 
into  the  concert  room,  even  at  Interlachen.  A 
new  composition  for  the  opening  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Concert  Hall  in  Liverpool  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him;  and  this  w'as  to  be  talked  over. 
He  had  already  a  new  cantata  in  view,  I  think, 
for  Frankfort ;  and  mentioned  some  text  from 
Die  Herrmannsclilacht  of  Klopstock,  as  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  selected.  "  But  that,"  he  said, 
with  his  own  merry  laugh,  "  would  never  do  for 
Liverpool.  No  ;  we  must  find  sometliing  else." 
He  spoke  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps  as 
an  event  he  wanted  to  see  arranged  for  music, 
again  repeating,  "  I  must  write  something  about 
this  country  ;  but  that,  again,  will  not  do  lor 
England!"  I  mentioned  Wordsworth's  ode  on 
"  The  Power  of  Sound,"  as  a  noble  poem  full  of 
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pictures,  from  which,  perhaps,  portions  might  be 
detached  fit  for  a  composer's  purpose ;  but  he 
seemed  to  treat  the  idea  of  describing  the  various 
effects  of  music  in  music  a?  too  vague  and  hack- 
neyed ;  and,  moreover,  objectionable,  as  having 
been  done  completely  by  Handel,  in  his  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast."  Then  he  began  to  fear  that  he 
could  get  nothing  ready  by  the  time  mentioned; 
"for  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "something  of  mine 
is  to  be  sung  in  the  Dom,  at  Cologne,  when  the 
nave  is  thrown  open.  That  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity !  but  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ! "  and  he 
paused  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  with  a  sud- 
den expression  of  weariness  and  suffering. 

He  had  composed  much  music,  he  said,  since 
he  had  been  at  Interlachen  :  and  mentioned  that 
stupendous  quartet   in  F  minor,  which  we  have 
since  known  as  one  of  the  most  impassioned  out- 
pourings  of   sadness    existing    in    instrumental 
music — besides   some   English   service-music   for 
the  Protestant  church.     "  It  has  been  very  good 
for  me  to  work,"   he  went  on,  glancing  for  the 
first   time   at  the  great  domestic   calamity  (the 
death  of  Madame  Hensel)  which  had  struck  him 
down,  immediately  on  his  return  from  England ; 
"  and   I   wanted  to  make  something  sharp,  and 
close,   and   strict   (interlacing   his  fingers  as  he 
spoke),  so  that  church  music  has  quite  suited  me. 
Yes,  I  have  written  a  good  deal  since  I  have  been 
here ;  but  I  must  have  quiet,  or  I  shall  die  !  "     I 
will  not  swear  to  the  very  order  of  words  which 
Mendelssohn  spoke,  but  that  day  is  too  brightly 
printed  in  my  memory  for  a  topic,  or  a  trait,  or  a 
characteristic  expression  to  be  forgotten.     Life 
has  too  few  such.     In   answer  to   my  inquiries 
concerning  the  opera  on  which  he  was  understood 
to  be  engaged,  he  spoke  long  and  freely  concern- 
ing the  theatre,  and  his  own  plans  and  purposes 
with  respect  to  it.     "  The  time  has  come  when  I 
must  try  what  I  can  do,"  was  his  language,  "  and 
after  I  have  written  four  or  five  operas,  perhaps 
I  shall  make  something  good.     But  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  subject."     Then  he  discussed  many 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him :  speaking  in  the 
strongest  manner  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  his 
name,  which  had   been  made  in  London  by  an- 
nouncing  "  The  Tempest"  as  having  been  com- 
menced by  him  with  a  view  to  its  performance  at 
a  given  period.     "  The  book  is  too  French,"   he 
said,   "  and   the   third   act  is  thoroughly  bad.     I 
would  not  have  touched  the  opera  till  all  that  had 
been  altered.     And  I  never  would  tie  myself  to 
time  in  such  a  hasty  manner.     No ;  when  I  have 
finished  something,  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  it  pro- 
duced  somewhere."     He  then  went  on  to  talk 
over  other  Shaksperian  subjects ;  in  particular, 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  a  sketch   from  which  had 
been  laid  before  him :  this  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  have  engaged  his   liking.     "  Something  very 
merry,"  said  he,  "  could  be  made  with  Autolycus." 
How  merry  he  could  have  made  it,  the  world  has 
since  learned  by  the  publication  of  his  operetta, 
in  which  the  knavish  "  Pedlar  Kaus "  plays  so 
notable  a  part.     Truer  comedy  does  not  exist  in 
German  music,  not  even  in  the  most  comical  por- 
tions  of    Mozart's    Die    Entfuhrung,   than    the 
dancing  song  of  this  precious  knave,  or  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  the  serenade  of  the  village  girl, 
with   its  sentimental  caricature  of  the    German 
watchman's  droning  call.     "  We  have  no  one  in 
Germany  who  can  write  opera  books,"  Mendels- 
sohn continued.     "  If  Kotzebue  had  been  alive — 
he  had  ideas  !  "  and  he  warmed  himself  up  as  he 
talked,  by  recalling  how   a  prosaic  occasion  of 
mere  parade,  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at 
Pesth,  could  inspire  Kotzebue  with  such  a  char- 
acteristic inverttion  as  his  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  so 
good  for  Beethoven  to  set.     "  Well,  I  must  do  my 
best  with   Loreley,   for  Geibel  has  taken  great 
trouble   with   the  poem.     We  shall  see."     And 
then,  again,  he  broke  off  suddenly,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  head.     "  But  what  is  the  use  of  plan- 
ning anything  ?     I  shall  not  live." 

Who  could  attend  to  such  a  foreboding  in  one 
apparently  so  full  of  energy,  and  forecast,  and 
enterprise?  I  confess  that  I  ascribed  it  mainly 
to  the  impression  left  by  the  fearful  trial  which 
Mendelssohn  had  recently  sustained  in  the  loss  of 
the  sister  to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached. 
Other  painful  ideas  seemed  to  rise  before  him. 


He  spoke  with  more  fear  than  hope  of  the  fer- 
menting state  of  opinion  in  Germany,  and  its  dis- 
astrous influences  upon  morals,  education,  good 
citizenship,  on  all  that  keeps  society  sound  and 
home  happy.  He  dwelt  on  the  impatience  of 
duty,  on  the  sympathy  shown  to  error  and  licence, 
on  the  disregard  of  obligation,  on  the  difficulties 
preparing  for  Germany  by  such  perverse  and 
preferred  lawlessness  among  the  middle  classes, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  for  never  was  man  of  any 
country  more  sincerely,  affectionately  national. 
He  spoke,  too,  and  bitterly,  of  the  folly  and  false- 
hood of  those  in  high  places,  who  had  alienated 
the  hearts  which  they  might  so  easily  have  at- 
tached, and  who  had  demoralized  under  pretext 
of  educating  a  great  people,  giving  illustrations, 
instances,  anecdotes  (which  I  need  not  say  are 
sacred),  with  a  nervous  earnestness  which  showed 
how  seriously  and  apprehensively  his  bright  and 
quick  mind  had  been  at  work  on  these  subjects. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  own  future  plans.  I  had 
often  before  heard  him  discuss  that  point  in  every 
artist's  career,  at  which  retirement  from  close 
personal  intercourse  with  the  public  is  desirable, 
but  never  so  emphatically  as  that  day.  He  was 
determined  to  give  up  presenting  himself  to  the 
public  so  freely  as  he  had  done.  "  When  one  is 
no  longer  young,  one  should  not  go  about  playing 
and  concert  giving  ;  "  and  he  expressed  a  strong 
wish,  almost  amounting  to  an  intention,  of  settling 
down  somewhere  in  the  Rhine  land,  not  in  any 
town,  there  to  devote  himself  more  eagerly  than 
ever  to  composition.  "  I  shall  be  near  England," 
he  added,  "  and  can  come  over  as  often  as  you 
wish  and  I  shall  be  within  reach  of  our  towns, 
with  all  these  new  railroads ;  but  I  must  live  qui- 
etly, and  get  rid  of  all  that  noise  and  interruption, 
if  I  am  to  live."  And  again  was  repeated  the 
mournful  presage ;  and  the  glow  faded  from  his 
face,  and  the  sad,  worn  look  came  back  which  it 
pained  the  very  heart  to  see. 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  shown  with  eager  pleas- 
ure, the  drawings  made  by  him  at  Interlachen ; 
for  he  drew  landscapes  faithfully,  if  not  altogether 
gracefully,  though  in  color  "  that  green "  was 
owned  by  him  to  be  a  stumbling-block.  I  was 
shown,  too,  his  piano,  "  a  shocking  thing,"  as  he 
called  it ;  "  but  I  am  so  glad  that  there  is  no 
decent  piano  in  Interlachen.  This  will  do  to 
try  a  chord  when  I  want  it,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  finger-music."  And  he  touched  it — the 
last  time  that  I  heard  him  touch  a  piano — that  I 
might  hear  what  an  old  kettle  it  was.  We  were 
bound  for  Fribourg ;  and  I  asked  him  much  about 
Mooser's  famous  organ.  He  said  that  he  had 
heard  wonders  concerning  its  vox  humana  stop. 
"  How  odd,"  he  continued,  "  that  such  an  express- 
ive thin",  which  can  almost  talk,  should  be'made 
merely  of  two  bits  of  wood."  I  pressed  him  ear- 
nestly to  go  on  with  us,  and  try  this  marvel  for 
himself.  "  No,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  those  organ- 
ists always  like  no  one  to  play  but  themselves. 
There  is  always  some  difficulty  ;  and  then  there  is 
the  noise  !  I  must  give  up  organ  playing  ;  and 
besides,  winter  is  coming,  and  we  had  better  draw 
quietly  homewards."  There  was  some  talk  too  of 
his  being  obliged  soon  to  make  a  professional 
journey  to  Vienna,  which  further  limited  his 
time.  In  short,  never  had  I  seen  him  so  full  of 
plans ;  and  surely  never,  in  the  annals  of  any  art, 
had  artist  more  honorably  arrived  at  well-merited 
and  universal  fame.  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 
[Conclusion  next  "week.] 


The  Chinese  Museum.  The  destruction  of 
the  largest  hall  in  Philadelphia  by  fire  reminds 
us  of  a  pleasant  anecdote  aboiit  its  opening  con- 
cert, from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Keyzer.  It  ap- 
peared in  1847,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

An  Untimely  Encore. — Singers  and  instru- 
mental performers  generally  like  to  be  encored ; 
but  such  a  compliment,  flattering  as  it  may  be, 
may  once  in  a  while  come  malapropos.  When 
that  magnificent  Hall  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
was  opened  to  the  public,  with  a  concert  given  by 
a  fire  company,  the  orchestra  at  the  farther  end 
occupied  merely  a  temporary  platform,  placed  be- 
tween a  stuffed  elephant  on   the  right,  a  rhinoce- 


ros on  the  left,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  items  be- 
hind— the  whole  affair  being  rather  primitive. 
There  were  neither  chairs  nor  benches,  and  every 
inch  of  the  floor  was  taken  up  by  a  crowd  of  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  people.  All  went  on 
smoothly  enough  until  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  when  Mr.  McW.,  the  assistant  of  Mr. 
S.,  who  was  the  treasurer  and  principal  manager 
of  the  establishment,  came  in  great  consternation 
to  inform  Mr.  S.  that  the  floor  was  giving  way, 
and  that  there  was  already  a  gap  of  six  inches  on 
the  farther  end  of  the  elephant.  Mr.  S.  became 
paralyzed.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was 
only  one  outlet,  and  that  led  by  a  corridor  to  a 
long  flight  of  stairs.  If  the  alarm  should  get 
started,  hundreds,  in  trying  to  escape,  would  be 
trampled  down  and  many  lives  inevitably  lost. 
They  must  be  got  out  as  soon  as  possible.  "  Tell 
Mr.  Cross,"  said  the  manager,  "  to  have  the  last 
piece  on  the  bill  performed."  When  Cross, 
the  conductor,  and  his  companions,  were  told  the 
cause  of  this  order,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  prolong  their 
breakneck  position.  The  last  piece  on  the  bill 
was  Martini's  Laughing  Trio :  "  Why  sure  there 
never  met  &c.,"  a  song  not  unknown  to  bygone 
generations,  and  one  in  which  performers  had  ex- 
hausted and  worn  threadbare  all  the  various 
modes  of  laughing.  But  on  this  occasion,  both 
singers  and  conductor,  by  constantly  looking  at 
the  gap,  which  in  their  imagination  kept  on  in- 
creasing, originated  in  their  fright  a  style  of 
cachinnation,  which  was  as  effective  as  it  was  novel ; 
indeed  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  trying  to  coax 
the  elephant  into  a  guffaw,  such  laughing  as  it 
was :  Ha-ha-ha-hi-hi-hi !  with  faces  indicating 
sea-sickness  rather  than  mirth.  The  eflfect  was 
so  ludicrous  that  the  song  at  once  called  forth  a 
general  encore.  The  singers  tried  to  get  away, 
but  the  audience  would  not  let  them  go,  and  kept 
on  stamping  with  all  their  might.  Poor  Mr.  S. 
was  almost  beside  himself  Five  thousand  people 
working  away  with  both  feet  and  canes  on  a  floor 
already  sinking  1  There  was  no  alternative  but 
to  sing  and  laugh  again.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  heat  of  the  gas  on  the  ground  floor  was 
concentrated  upon  a  beam  of  green  wood,  which 
had  shrunk  and  caused  a  trifling  opening,   w.  K. 
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EoTAL  Italian  Opera. — Grisi  had  been  ill,  but  was 
"  as  magnificent  as  ever,"  in  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The 
interest  in  her  fiirewell  performances  is  iutense.  Besides 
her  Norma  and  Lucrezia,  she  has  been  adding  Meyer- 
beer's three  great  heroines  to  her  list  of  conquests,  and 
on  the  24th  appeared  as  Valentine,  in  the  Euguenots. 
The  Times  says : 

Excellent  as  was  her  Valentine,  in  all  respects,  on  the 
first  night  she  attempted  tlie  character  in  public,  the 
yeiirs  that  have  since  elapsed  have  not  been  lost  upon 
Grisi,  who,  always  thoughtful  and  improving,  has  known 
how  to  elaborate  and  perfect  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
now  stands  forward  in  the  catalogue  of  her  most  admi- 
rable dehneations The  audience  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  the  artist  was  zealous.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
sympathy  between  them,  as  though  each  was  unwilling 

to  part  from  the  other And  after  all,  what,  even 

at  this  moment,  are  the  failings  of  Grisi?  What  is  there 
that  makes  her  less  than  that  which  she  was,  amid  so 
much  that  makes  her  greater?  When  we  have  said 
that  some  of  the  higher  notes  of  her  voice  are  not  so 
clear  and  powerful,  not  so  much  at  her  command  as  for- 
merly, and  that  in  passages  where  fluent  execution  is 
demanded  she  no  longer  possesses  the  same  facility  and 
aplomb,  we  have  literally  summed  up  the  account  of 
damages  that  time  has  been  able  to  effect  upon  her  vocal 
powers.  As  an  actress,  she  is  grander,  more  impetuous, 
more  impulsive,  and,  let  us  add,  more  finished,  than  she 
has  ever  been.  Her  talent  is  indeed  extraordinary,  her 
physical  powers  unprecedented,  when  it  is  considered 
that,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil  in  the 
most  wearing  and  fatiguing  of  professions  (not  to  speak 
of  her  career  in  Italy  before  she  visited  Paris  and  Lon- 
don), so  much  of  the  pristine  strength  and  so  much  of 
the  early  charm  remain,  and  that  the  few  points  of 
"falling  off"  suggested  by  her  actual  performances, 
become  insignificant  if  weighed  in  the  balance  with  what 
has  been  preserved  and  matured  by  experience  into  the 
highest  excellence  attainable  by  the  union  of  genius 
with  art.    In  the  Valentine  of  Saturday  night  we  could     . , 
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scarcely  note,  from  ona  end  to  the  othei-,  a  single  mark 
of  weakness  or  hesitation. 

Mario,  too,  was  "  in  fuller  possession  of  his  vocal  powers 
than  he  has  often  been  of  late."  Previous  to  this  there 
had  been  performances  of  Sigoletto,  and  of  the  Propheie 
and  Dim  Giovanni,  with  Viardot  as  Fides  and  as  Donna 
Anna. 

EoTAL.  Opera,  Droey  Lane.  —  The  pleasautest 
event  of  the  season  has  been  the  production  by  the  Ger- 
man Company  of  Mozart's  comic  opera,  Bie  Enifiihrung 
aus  dem  Serail,  which  was  composed  in  1782,  two  years 
after  his  Idomeneo,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  who  was  anxious  to  place  German  opera  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Italian,  then  all  the  rage  in  Vienna.  It 
was  not  only  Mozart's  first  German  opera,  but  the  first 
German  opera  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  story  has  very  little  interest.  Constanze  (Mme. 
Eudersdorff),  a  young  Spanish  lady,  on  her  voyage  to 
Sicily  to  be  married  to  Belmonte  (Herr  Pecz),  is  taken 
by  an  Algerine  corsair,  sold  to  a  Turkish  Pasha  (Herr 
Holzel),  and  conveyed  to  his  seraglio,  in  company  with 
her  maid  Blonde  {Mile.  Agues  Biiry),  an  English  som- 
bretie,  Sind  Pedrillo  (Herr  Castelli),  the  servant  of  Bel- 
monte. The  Pasha  becomes  desperately  in  love  with  his 
new  purchase,  and  would  fain  make  her  the  queen  of  his 
harem.  He  woos  her,  however,  with  gallantry,  in  spite 
of  Constanze's  declaration  that  her  heart  is  unalterably 
devoted  to  another.  At  the  commencement  of  the  opera, 
Belmonte,  who  has  discovered  where  Constanze  is  im- 
prisoned, gains  an  interview  with  Pedrillo,  his  old  ser- 
vant. Having  won  the  Pasha's  favor  on  account  of  some 
little  skill  he  possesses  in  gardening,  Pedrillo  enjoys  a 
greater  amount  of  liberty  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  slaves.  The  mastei-  and  servant  determine  to  run  off 
with  Constanze  and  Blonde,  and  escape  to  Spain  in  a 
vessel  which  Belmonte  has  engaged,  and  which  is  lying 
off  the  coast  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  This  plan, 
however,  transpires  through  the  instrumentality  of  Os- 
min(Herr  Formes),  a  suspicious,  overbearing,  and  im- 
pertinent old  steward,  in  love  with  Blonde,  who  treats 
him  with  the  greatest  contempt.  The  Pasha,  informed 
of  their  attempt  to  elude  him,  is  at  first  highly  exasper- 
ated, and  threatens  to  have  the  lovers  strangled.  His 
generosity,  nevertheless,  finally  overcomes  his  desire  for 
revenge,  and  he  gives  the  prisoners  their  freedom,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  Osmin,  who  would  have  executed 
Belmont  and  Pedrillo,  and  retained  Constanze  and 
Blonde  as  inmates  of  the  seraglio. 

Mozart  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  this 
groundwork  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  super- 
structure; but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  entirely 
succeeded,  or  we  should  not  to  this  day  see  II  Seraglio 
more  neglected  even  than  Cosi  fan  Tuite.  The  music  of 
Jl  Seraglio  is  exquisite  throughout,  though  not  precisely 
of  that  ad  capiandum  quality  which  strikes  the  unin- 
itiated audience  at  a  first  hearing.  The  songs  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  those  of  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni^ 
being  much  more  florid,  elaborate,  and  lengthy.  The 
airs  given  to  Constanze  resemble,  in  some  respects,  those 
of  the  Queen  of  Night  in  Die  Zavberfibte,  and  are  nearly 
as  exacting  to  the  voice  and  written  as  high.  A  bravura 
song  in  act  II.,  "  Harlem  alter  Arte,"  ranges  up  to  D  in 
alt,  which  the  singer  has  to  take  several  times  in  very 
difiicult  passages.  The  music  of  Blonde  is  more  griice- 
ful  and  simple,  and  the  heroine  and  the  soubreite  are  op- 
posed with  that  consummate  skill  for  which  Mozart  is 
remarkable  in  his  operas,  where  the  individualization  of 
character  is  always  a  prominent  feature.  One  of  the 
freshest  and  most  charming  songs  in  the  opera  is  the  air 
for  Blonde,  in  A  major,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  Durch  Zdrtlicfikeit  und  Schineicheln,  which  was 
charmingly  sung  by  Mile.  Agnes  Biiry  and  loudly  en- 
cored. The  music,  in  short,  of  Constanze,  is  heroic, 
and  that  of  Blonde  alternately  tender  and  lively,  as  they 
should  be ;  and  the  two  characters  may  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunners  of  Donna  Anna  and  Zerlina,  in  which 
the  genius  of  Mozart,  some  years  later,  accomplished  its 
greatest  triumph.  The  music  of  Osmin  is  famous, 
graphic,  humorous,  and  strongly  colored,  with  perhaps 
more  of  the  vis  camica  than  that  of  any  of  the  per- 
sonages in  i^'j^ai-o— always  excepting  Antonio,  the  gar- 
dener, whose  passages  of  triplets  in  the  first  finale  are  as 
irresistibly  comic  as  anything  in  the  buffo  style.  A  deli- 
ciously  quaint  song,  old-fashioned  and  half  plaintive, 
Wer  em  Liebchen  hat  gefmden,  is  one  of  the  raciest  bits 
in  the  opera.  It  was  admirably  sung  by  Herr  Formes, 
and  the  first  verse  encored.  The  concerted  pieces  are 
constructed  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  dramatic 
power. 

The  singers  were  all  up  to  the  mark,  all  perfect,  and 
all  excellent— each  in  his  peculiar  and  individual  style. 
The  cast  was  altered  a  few  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, in   consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Herr  Eei- 

chardt.    This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  musical  effect. 

Mus.  World. 

The  Huguenots,  in  German,  has  drawn  several  full 
houses.  Eeichardt's  Eaoul  is  highly  praised,  as  also 
Mme.  Caradori's  Valentine,  Mme.  Eudersdorff's  Mar- 
guerite, and  the  Marcel  of  Herr  Formes. 

St.  James's  Theatre.— The  Theatre  Lyriqne  from 
Paris  is  still  amusing  the  Londoners  with  the  light  comic 


operas  of  Auber,  Adam,  &c.  Adam's  Le  Hoi  des  Balks,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue  consists  of  the  street 
slang  of  Paris,  and  in  which  Mme.  Cabel,  the  favorite, 
did  not  appear,  drew  but  a  thin  house.  M.  Clapisson's 
operetta,  La  Promise,  fared  much  better. 

The  plot  is  as  slight  as  a  plot  may  well  be,  even  for 
the  Theatre  Lyrique.  A  young  girl,  Marie,  has  prom- 
ised her  father  on  tis  deathbed  to  espouse  Giromon,  a 
sea  captain  advanced  in  j'ears,  who  has  been  a  bene- 
factor to  her  family.  Marie,  however,  has  had  a  pre- 
vious attachment  for  a  young  sailor  named  Petit  Pierre, 
who  returns  from  a  long  voyage  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  marriage  with  Giromon  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  first  passion  resumes  its  ancient  sway,  and  Marie  is 
determined  to  find  some  expedient  by  means  of  which 
she  may  break  off  the  match  with  Giromon.  The  old 
sailor  is  extremely  jealous;  and,  during  his  temporary 
absence,  Marie,  by  a  contrivance  so  silly  that  it  is  not 
worth  describing,  manages  to  compromise  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  her  betrothed,  who,  in  order  to  save  her  from  ex- 
posure, gives  up  his  claims  to  her  hand  and  insists  upon 
her  wedding  his  rival.  The  music  of  M.  Clapisson,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  at  the  Opera  Comiqne  by 
Gibby  le  Cornemuse,  Le  Code  Noir,  and  other  successful 
works,  is  light  and  pretty,  sometimes  ingenious,  and, 
occasionally,  really  dramatic.  Auber,  of  course,  is  the 
fountainhead  whence  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration. 

In  the  castof  La  Promise,  the  real  force  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  is  transported  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  M. 
Junca,  who  plays  Giromon,  has  a  good  bass  voice,  sings 
well,  is  an  excellent  actor,  and  gives  the  dialect  of  the 
south  of  France  with  unctuous  and  undeniable  accent; 
M.  Colson,  the  representative  of  Theodore — a  rival  of 
Petit  Pierre,  half  fool,  half  knave,  and  all  coxcomb — is 
amusing  and  original;  M.Laurent  shows  much  intelli- 
gence in  the  part  of  Marie's  lover;  and  Mile.  Girard,  a 
clever  singer  and  a  lively  actress,  is  very  effective  as  the 
soubretle  of  the  opera.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
whole  is  Mme.  Cabel,  whose  Marie  is  one  of  the  most 
piquant  and  charming  performances  we  have  witnessed. 
That  this  popular  and  gifted  lady  is  not  merely  a  mis- 
tress of  the  florid  school  of  vocalization  is  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  sings  the  little  romance,  lletnit  une 
filletie.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  unaffected, 
and  nothing  more  exquisitely  expressive.  Her  quaint 
and  pretty  delivery  of  the  phrase  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  each  couplet — "  Dame  on  m'n  rnconie  ca" — is  in- 
describable. On  the  other  hand,  M.  Clapisson  has  pro- 
vided Mme.  Cabel  with  quite  as  many  difficult  orna- 
ments, Jioriture,  and  passages  of  bravura,  as  M.  Adam, 
who  has  given  her  nothing  else.  All  these,  however,  are 
in  good  taste;  and  the  wonderful  ease  and  grace  with 
which  they  are  executed  invests  them  with  a  double 
charm. —  Times. 

Concerts —  The  (old)  Philharmonic  Society 
closed  its  season  on  the  19th  ult.  with  Mendelssohn's  Ital- 
ian and  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphonies;  Beethoven's 
piano  concerto  in  E  flat,  played  by  Herr  Pauer;  the 
overtures  to  Freyschiitz  and  Jes&onda ;  and  vocal  selec- 
tions from  Mozart,  Weber  and  Rossini,  by  Clara  Novello 
and  Sig.  Belletti. 

Ella's  Musical  Union  continues  to  give  classical 
quartets,  quintets  &c.,  to  cultivated  audiences,  with 
Ernst,  Molique,  &c.,as  interpreters.  But  the  critics  take 
Mr.  Ella  to  task  for  marring  the  classical  purity  of  one 
of  his  programmes,  by  the  introduction  of  Thalberg's 
Mdise  and  other  new-school  fantasias,  played  by  JIaster 
Arthur  Napoleon,  "  the  Portugese  prodigy."  The  next 
time  he  had  Charles  Hall^  for  pianist,  who  added  a  con- 
cluding bouquet  of  piano  solos  to  a  programme  other- 
wise composed  simply  of  a  quartet  by  Mozart,  a  trio 
concertante  by  Spohr,  and  a  quartet  by  Beethoven.  At 
the  sixth  concert  Mile.  Clauss  put  the  finishing  grace 
upon  a  like  programme  with  solos  from  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin. 

Mile.  Clauss  and  Miss  Arabella  Godd.ied,  the 
young  German  and  the  young  English  pianist,  have  each 
given  a  concert,  to  the  delight  of  the  amateurs,  and  each 
evincing,  for  her  early  age,  remarkable  mechanical 
mastery  and  artistic  comprehension  of  all  the  great  piano- 
forte composers  from  Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven, to  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Thalberg.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  English  critics  about  Miss  Goddard,  who  is  only 
nineteen,  is  almost  unbounded. 

Mr.  Benedict  has  had  his  Annual  Concert,  as  usual 
thronged  with  auditors  and  exceeding  eveiy  thing  in 
length.  All  sorts  of  songs,  duets,  &o.,  from  all  sorts  of 
operas,  were  sung  by  one  after  another  of  all  the  Italian, 
German,  and  native  vocal  notorieties  in  London;  suc- 
ceeded by  copious  selections  from  Benedict's  own  works, 
and  finally  by  Eossini's  Stabal  Mater  entire,  witli  Grisi, 
Viardot,  Bosio,  Mario,  Belletti,  &c.,  in  the  solos!  There 
were  also  various  instrumental  pieces,  including  Bach's 
triple  Concerto,  played  by  the  three  pianists,  Benedict, 
HalM,  and  Lindsay  Sloper. 


English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union. — This  excel- 
lent society,  which  was  established  with  the  object  of 
preserving  the  models  of  English  vocal  part-writing  from 
oblivion,  gave  its  first  concert  for  the  season  in  Willis's 
rooms.  The  principal  sinj^ers  were  Mrs.  Enderssohn, 
Mrs.  Lockey,  Messrs.  Lockey,  Hobbs,  and  H.  Phillips, 
who  were  assisted  by  an  efficient  chorus  of  four  sopra- 
nos, four  ciintraltoB,  three  tenors,  and  five  basses,  with 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  at  the  piano-forte.  A  very  interesting 
selection  of  madrigals  and  glees  from  the  works  of  Staf- 
ford Smith,  Webbe,  John  Benet,  Paxton,  Knyvett,  Ea- 
venscroft,  and  Bishop,  wiih  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
modern  glee,  by  Mr.  L.  Hatton  (•'  The  hunt  is  up  "— 
founded  on  a  passage  from  the  diary  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  daughter),  was  admirably  sung,  and  keenly  en- 
jo3'ed  b}'  the  audience.  Among  the  best  things  was  Dr. 
Cooke's  lively  glee,  "  Hand-in-hand,"  and  Benet's  charm- 
ing and  elaborate  madrigal,  "  All  creatures  now  are 
merry-minded"  (one  of  the  numerous  lyrical  apostro- 
phes to  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  un- 
der the  fancy  name  of  "  Oriana").  These  were  sung  to 
perfection,  the  strict  attention  to  light  and  shade  being 
as  remarkable  as  the  point  and  decision  i.f  the  execution. 
Between  the  parts  Mr.  Hatton  g.ave  a  remarkably  good 
performance  on  the  piano-forte  of  Handel's  well-known 
air  and  variations,  entitled  *'  The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith," from  the  Suites  de  Pieces,  which  was  deservedly 
applauded. —  Times. 
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BOSTON,  JULY  15,  1854. 

Og^WANTED,  at  this  ofl5ce,  copies  of  No.  i  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  (April  29,  1864.) 

The  Orchestral  Proportions. 

New  York,  July  3,  1S54. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  just  proportions  of  certain  in- 
struments in  orchestras  of  a  fixed  number  must,  I 
suppose,  be  fixed  and  well  ascertained  ;  and  yet  I 
not  only  continually  find  orcSestras  differing  in 
this  respect,  but  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  satisfactory  article,  either  in 
musical  papers  or  books,  which  has  given  me  clear 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  Nothing  in  fact  to  tell 
me  what  instruments  are  used  to  produce  certain 
effects,  and  what  to  produce  others.  Such  an  art- 
icle could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  amateurs, 
and  yet  it  is  one  which  critics  seem  always  to 
avoid.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  write  such  an 
article  ;  but  if  I  ask  for  too  much  I  fear  I  shall  get 
nothing,  and  therefore  the  simple  question  (if  it  is 
simple)  which  I  should  like  to  put  is  this : 

In  an  orchestra,  of  say  forty  performers,  strings, 
reeds,  and  brass,  what  should  be  the  proportion  of 
each  of  these  divisions  ;  and  what  should  be  the 
proportions  of  the  sub-divisions  under  each  :  e.  g., 
under  the  division  of  strings,  what  should  be  the 
number  of  the  double-basses,  what  of  the  violon- 
cellos, what  of  the  violas,  and  what  of  the  first 
and  second  violins?  And  finally,  would  the  pro- 
portions, whatever  they  may  be,  hold  in  a  like 
ratio  in  an  increased  orchestra — for  instance  one 
of  a  double  size  ? 

By  answering  (if  inclination  should  prompt) 
this  question,  you  would  confer  an  essential  favor 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 

YouK  Subscribee. 

Answer. — Want  of  time  and  room  limits  our 
answer,  for  the  present,  to  the  "  simple "  ques- 
tion ; — although  even  that  is  not  so  very  simple, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  modifying 
circumstances  and  so  many  exceptional  cases  in 
the  uses  of  an  orchestra,  which  render  the  pro- 
portions variable,  whether  it  be  an  orchestra  of 
forty  or  of  a  hundred  instruments. 

1.  Suppose  the  problem  to  be,  with  an  orchestra 
of  forty,  to  render  the  symphonies  and  overtures 
of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  (For  those  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  even  a  smaller  number  will 
suffice,  they  being  written  for  a  smaller  number 
of  real  parts.)     The  proportion  of  strings  to  reed, 
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brass,  &c.,  should  be  about  as  24  to  16,  distributed 
say  as  follows : 

First  Violins 8 

Second  Violins 8 

Violas  ( tenor) 4 

Violoncellos 2 

Double  Basses 2 

Flutes 2 

Island  2d  Oboe 2 

Island  2d  Clarinet 2 

1st  and  2d  Bassoon 2 

Island  2d  Horn 2 

Trumpets 2 

Trombones 2 

Tympani,  Triangle,  &c 2 

40 

A  larger  proportion  of  basses  to  violins  is  often 
desirable;  and  indeed  the  number  of  each  class 
of  strings  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  relative 
efficiency  of  individual  performers  ;  four  effective 
violins  upon  a  part  more  than  counterbalancing 
eight  feeble  ones. 

The  strings,  or  quartet,  as  it  is  technically  term- 
ed, compose  the  heart  and  vital  nucleus,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  orchestra.  These  may  (without 
adding  to  the  wind  band,  as  above  stated,)  be  in- 
creased almost  indefinitely,  until  we  approach  the 
dimensions  of  a  colossal  or  "monster"  orchestra. 
As  a  general  rule,  there  can  hardly  be  too  many 
strings,  provided  their  quartet  be  in  itself  well 
balanced. 

The  sixteen  reed  and  brass  instruments  above 
named  are  enough,  not  only  for  an  orchestra  of 
forty,  but  for  one  of  almost  any  magnitude,  short 
of  the  monster  orchestra  for  some  great  festival ; — 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  occasional  introduction 
of  extra  horns,  as  in  the  Freyschutz  overture,  ro 
trumpets,  trombones,  tubas,  and  whatever  instru- 
ments for  special  effects  ;  as  drums,  cymbals  and 
other  "  Janissary  music,"  ad  libitum,  when  a  Jul- 
lien  would  astonish  the  multitude. 

The  un-uniformity  in  practice  among  the  va- 
rious orchestras,  which  nur  "  Subscriber "  has 
been  used  to  hear,  is  owing,  therefore,  to  three 
causes :  to  the  unequal  efficiency  of  individual 
performers  on  the  same  instruments  ;  to  the  inci- 
dental effects,,  the  various  uses  and  abuses,  (new 
ideas  trul)-  inspired,  or  fantastical  caprices,)  to 
which  an  orchestra  is  from  time  to  time  applied  ; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  make- 
shift expedients  of  a  conductor  who  has  not 
enough  materials  at  his  command.  In  the  latter 
case  his  orchestra  is  only  a  qicasii  orchestra,  a  more 
or  less  skilful  and  judicious  abridgement,  which  to 
the  apprehensive  imagination  of  the  hearer  may 
yet  serve  very  well  to  sketch  out  and  suggest  the 
full  design  of  the  composer.  This  category,  in 
truth,  exhausts  nearly  the  whole  of  our  good  for- 
tune (in  this  couutry),  in  the  way  of  orchestral 
enjoyments. 

The  sin  of  misproportion  in  almost  all  our 
quasi  orchestras  is  the  excess  of  wind  instruments, 
particularly  of  the  brass.  AVe  have  no  room 
here  to  go  into  the  special  functions  of  each  of 
these  pastoral  or  war-like,  mild  or  terrible  mem- 
bers of  the  little  tone-republic.  Generally  speak- 
ing, while  the  groundwork  of  the  musical  thought 
resides  in  the  stringed  quartet,  they  add  a  various 
coloring  to  the  harmony  ;.  or  they  contrast  and 
alternate  their  harmonic  masses  with  the  masses 
of  stringed  harmony ;  or  they  step  into  indi- 
vidual prominence  in  piquant  oblic/ato  solo,  duet 
or  trio  passages,  where  one  of  a  kmd  makes  a 
clearer   and  distincter   impression  than  two  or  a 


dozen  would.  Indeed  the  maximum  of  legiti- 
mate trumpet  effect  in  almost  any  orchestra  is 
reached  by  a  single  trumpet  on  each  part,  as  first 
or  second ;  and  every  one  has  seen  how  one 
little  saucy  piccolo  or  octave  flute  can  splash  a 
deluae  of  bright  yellow  over  the  most  gaudy  and 
colossal  tone-picture  of  JuUien's  largest  orches- 
tra. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  absolute  numeri- 
cal proportion  can  hold  between  the  wind  and 
the  stringed  members  of  an  orchestra.  Different 
uses  require  different  proportions.  It  would  be 
as  hard  to  say  how  many  instruments  of  each 
kind  shall  always  compose  an  orchestra  of  a  given 
number  of  men,  as  it  would  to  say  how  much  of 
each  color  a  painter  must  use  in  every  picture  of 
a  given  character.  Much  must  be  left  to-  the  in- 
spiration, tact  and  judgment  of  the  composer, 
whether  in  colors  or  in  tones.  And  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  explicit  directions)  the  conductor  should 
have  genius  enough,  in  sympathy  with  the  com- 
poser, to  contrive  such  combinations,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  as  will  most  nearly  realize  the 
effects  intended  in  the  composition. 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  very  imperfect  answer 
to  our  correspondent's  questions ;  but  its  faults 
are  (necessarily)  those  of  omission.  We  design 
at  eai'Iiest  convenience  to  treat  the  subject 
more  at  length,  and  perhaps  enrich  our  columns 
with  what  has  been  written  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities.  Meawhile  we  may  refer  to  the  treat- 
ise by  Berlioz  on  Instrumentation  ;  to  various 
essays  by  Fetis  ;  and  to  the  instructive  and  popu- 
lar article  about  "  The  Orchestra,"  by  William 
Henry  Fry,  which  appeared  a  few  months  since 
in  Putnam's  Masrazine. 


New  Music. 

(From  G.  P.  Eeed  &  Co.) 

Rossini.  Xes  Soirees  Musicales.  No.  1.  La 
Promessa  (The  Promise);  No.  2.  II  Rimprovero 
(The  Reproof.) 

The  enterprising  publishers  could  not  do  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  reprint,  as  they  have  here  com- 
menced to  do,  that  capital  collection  of  eight  Ital- 
ian airs  and  four  duets,  commonly  known  as  the 
Soirees  Italiens,  or  "Evenings  in  Italy."  They 
are  among  the  most  genial  and  characteristic  of 
the  separate  melodies  of  Rossini.  Several  of 
them,  like  the  "  Tarantella,"  the  "Venetian  Re- 
gatta," L'Orgia,  &c.,  must  be  already  familiar  to 
our  readers  through  the  singing  of  Belletti  and 
others,  and  the  piano-forte  transcriptions  of  Liszt. 
The  beautiful  notturno,  for  soprano  and  tenor, 
Mira  la  bianca  luna,  too,  is  one  of  the  series.  The 
two  little  canzonette,  already  issued,  are  graceful, 
sparkling  little  love  melodies,  though  not  the  most 
interesting  of  the  dozen.  This  edition  is  a  neat 
and  exact  reprint  of  the  European,  with  both  the 
Italian  words  and  a  singable  English  translation 
by  our  townsman  Chakles  J.  Spkagtte,  Esq. 
Every  cultivator  of  tVie  best  Italian  melody  will 
rejoice  to  own  a  full  set  of  the  Soirees. 

Oesten,  Theodor.  Case  of  Jewels,  No.  2.  pp.  7. 
Five  more  little  pieces,  (from  the  Sonnambula, 
Lortzing's  "Peter  the  Great,"  Flotow's  Martha, 
with  a  slow  waltz,  and  a  People's  Song,)  very  sim- 
ply arranged  for  beginners  on  the  piano. 

Oesten,  Theodoii.     XII.  Caprices  Elegantes. 

A  series  of  more  elaborate  and  fantasia-like 
pieces,  yet  of  medium  difficulty.  No.  1  gives 
graceful  variations  upon  Die  Elfen,  a  favorite 
waltz  by  Labitzky. 


TucKERMAN,  S.  P.  Mus.  Doc.  Service  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead;  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Jonas  Chickeking.     pp.  16. 

The  composer  had  an  inspiring  theme,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  reverent  and  true  feeling,  with 
dignity,  simplicity  and  learning.  The  short  intro- 
ductory movement  for  the  organ,  in  G  minor,  is 
solemn  and  unpretending,  in  strict  four-part  har- 
mony. So  is  the  four-voiced  setting  of  the  words  : 
"I  am  the  Resurrection,"  &c.;  entirely  appropri- 
ate and  in  the  easy  manner  of  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  four  distinct  parts  along  together. 
After  this  he  introduces  a  double  chant,  arranged 
from  a  single  one,  and  the  old  hymns  of  "  St. 
Mary's,"  and  "Dundee  ;  "  when  the  original  vocal 
harmony  is  continued  to  the  words  :  "  I  heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven  j "  and  the  whole  is  concluded 
on  the  organ  by  the  Dead  March  from  Handel's 
"  Saul."  All  is  chaste,  plain  and  church-like, 
without  admixture  of  sgntimentality  or  nonsense. 

(From  Oliver  I)itson,»Bostoii.) 

NovELLO,  Vincent.  (Composed  or  arranged). 
Short  Melodies  for  the  Organ,  principally  for 
the  softer  stops.     No.  3. 

The  young  organist  will  here  find  a  variety  of 
tasteful,  expressive  and  truly  classical  voluntaries 
of  moderate  length.  The  present  number  includes 
a  Benediction  Piece,  a  canoii  (originally  a  round 
for  four  sopranos);  an  Air  thematique  from  Pleyel ; 
an  Agnus  Dei  from  Novello's  Mass  in  D  ;  a  lovely 
minor  melody  from  J.  B.  Cramer  ;  the  Ambrosian 
Hymn  from  Spohr's  "Consecration  of  Tones" 
symphony ;  a  simple  melody,  by  Novello  ;  a 
short  slow  movement  from  Beethoven  ;  a  very 
interesting  old  Gregorian  melody,  variously 
harmonized  by  Novello,  &c.,  &c. 

Calcott,  W.  H.  Half  Hours  with  the  best  Com- 
posers. No.  1.  Von  Weber;  2.  Beethoven;  3. 
Mendelssohn ;  4.   Spohr. 

Number  One  is  a  very  pleasant  and  well  con- 
nected medley  (fox  the  piano)  of  favorite  scraps 
from  Weber,  commencing  with  the  opening  horn 
passage  and  following  mysterious  chords  in  the 
overture  to  Oberon  ;  and  continuing  with  a  slow 
theme  from  the  first  clarinet  concerto,  the  "Mer- 
maid's Chorus"  from  Oberon,  the  prayer  from 
Freyschiitz,  the  "Bridal  Chorus"  from  Oberon, 
the  brilliant  Allegro  from  the  "  Jubilee  Overture," 
and  so  on.  The  connecting  links,  concluding 
phrases,  &c.,  are  quite  after  the  Weber  manner. 
Playing  it  through  is  a  pleasant  way  of  recalling 
and  making  clear  in  the  mind  many  things  that 
have  charmed  us  in  the  orchestra  or  opera. 

Knoee,  Julius.  Methodical  Guide  for  Teachers 
of  Music  on  the  Fiano-forte.  Translated  from 
The  German  by  G.  A.  ScHnnTi.     16mo.  pp.  64. 

Tliis  excellent  little  book  is  a  guide  to  teachers, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  Knorr's  revision  of 
"A.  E.  MuUer's  Method,"  also  published  by  Dit- 
son  and  recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  It  is 
full  of  excellent  hints,  which  not  only  aid  the 
teacher  in  so  directing  the  mechanical  exercises  of 
the  pupil  as  to  impart  the  "  true  artistic  piano 
touch  ; "  but  which  keep  ever  present  to  the  mind 
the  more  inspiring  aspects  of  the  Art.  At  every 
stage  of  mechanical  progress  it  indicates  a  list  of 
the  best  compositions  to  be  practiced,  with  a  con- 
stant eye  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  true  style.  Indeed  the  book  contains  a 
full  and  admirable  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  com- 
positions which  ought  to  enter  into  the  musical 
reading  of  a  pianist  who  would  be  at  home  in  the 
whole  history  of  his  Art,  from  Bach  and  Handel 
down  to  Thalberg,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann  and 
Heller.  The  earnest  amateur  and  student  will 
find  this  useful,  as  well  as  the  teacher. 
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Castle  Garden  Opera. —  The  novelty  of 
the  week  has  been  the  debut  of  Signora  Martini 
d'Ormy,  the  new  contralto,  in  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  gentleman,  Amando  di  Gondi,  in 
Donizetti's  Maria  di  Rohan.  We  heartily  agree 
with  Fry's  remarks  in  the  Tribune  about  this 
class  of  impersonations. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  from  being  interested 
in  what  she  did,  but  we  have  a  constitutional 
horror  of  seeing  the  worst  of  farces — that  of 
women  dressed  in  men's  clothes — touching  sword- 
hilt,  challenging,  and  so  forth,  all  in  the  harmonic 
tones  of  the  sex — consecrated  by  nature  to  gen- 
tleness and  love.  Alboni  even  was  a  nuisance  in 
such  characters;  they  are  utterly  and  irredeem- 
ably bad,  running  in  the  face  of  nature.  In  point  of 
truth,  they  are  not  a  remove  from  the  lyrical  mon- 
ster of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and  could  only  come  of 
a  nation  whose  political  philosophy  needs  regene- 
ration. Thus  much  for  the  feminine-man  busi- 
ness on  the  stage,  which  should  be,  if  we  must 
have  them,  balanced  with  men,  bearded  and 
whiskered,  doing  the  characters  of  Juliets  and 
Violas. 

Apart  from  this  we  would  add  that  the  new 
contralto  has  a  face  of  singular  intelligence — • 
vivacious  action,  and  an  excellent  voice.  The 
song  she  sang — by  the  way  the  best  melody  of  the 
opera — was  roundly  applauded  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  first  act,  the  principal  singers  were  all 
called  for.  We  did  not  see  the  other  acts,  but 
would  judge  that  Graziani  excited  his  audience 
by  his  earnest  style  and  capital  voice,  in  the 
climax  scene.  The  tenor  gave  his  first  air  with 
great  sweetness.  Madame  Bertucca-Maretzek  is 
quite  recovered,  and  performed  with  spirit.- 


Music  ON  THE  Common. — Our  "city  fathers" 
have  again, — reluctantly,  it  would  seem — provided 
a  small  modicum  of  summer  evening  music  by 
way  of  refined  recreation  for  the  people.  Two 
evenings  in  the  week  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays), 
small  military  brass  bands  take  their  turns  in  doU 
ing  out  driblets  of  the  hacknied  JuUien  splendors, 
-(as  if  there  could  be  one  poor  forlorn  soul  in  this 
land  whose  memory  needs  to  be  refreshed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "Prima  Donna  Waltz  I  ")  to- 
gether with  the  same  half-dozen  of  better  things 
that  were  played  all  last  summer.  Our  hopes  of 
the  organization  of  a  true,  not  military,  but  civic 
hand,  by  the  city  for  such  purposes — a  band  of 
forty  to  fifty  instruments,  with  a  goodly  share  of 
reeds,  instead  of  all  brass — have  been  entirely  dis- 
appointed. One  would  have  thought  the  sound  of 
Dodworth's  band  in  our  streets  would  have  stimu- 
lated the  ambition  to  attempt  something  quite  as 
good  or  better  ;  for  even  that  was  not  quite  perfect, 
a  want  of  something  being  felt  between  the  reed 
and  tuba  tribes. 

But  it  is  no  fault  of  our  musicians  that  they  do 
not  form  larger  and  more  composite  bands.  They 
act  up  to  the  patronage  which  they  receive.  They 
must  perforce  club  together  their  forces  in  "  small 
quantities  to  suit  purchasers,"  relying  as  they  do 
mainly  upon  the  parades  of  military  companies 
for  their  employment.  It  is  time  that  the  public, 
or  those  who  in  an  otEcial  manner  provide  some- 
what for  the  education  and  amusement,  as  well  as 
for  the  health  and  order  of  the  public,  should  call 
into  being  a  complete  band,  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  good  music  ("not  excluding  popular) 
on  a  scale  that  it  can  be  heard  by  crowds  in  the 
open  air,  and  which  may  be  employed  to  lend  a 
rhythmical  charm  to  all  peaceful  public  ceremo 
nials,  processions,  &c.,  whether  of  a  solemn  or  a 
festive  character. 

Would  that  be  extravagant  ?  Think  then  of  the 
economy  of  blazing  away  thousands  of  dollars  in 
an  hour  or  two,  on  every  Fourth  of  July,  in  sense- 
less fireworks,  and  barbarous  pistols,  pop-guns  and 
crackers,  nourishing  and  stimulating  the  love  for 
all  sorts  of  disorder,  insolence,  vulgarity  and  vio- 
lence. A  small  moiety  of  the  money  would  peo- 
ple the  Common  every  pleasant  summer  evening 
wit'n  delighted  listeners  to  really  fine  music,  and 
make  the  streets  echo  with  the  frequent  sound  of 


strains  that  unconsciously  refine  and  elevate  the 
popular  sentiment  and  taste. 


Boston  Music  Hall  Association. — We  accident- 
ally omitted  to  mention  certain  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  soon  after  our  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  in  June.  Not  by  way  of  news,  but 
for  convenience  of  future  reference,  we  do  it  now.  Im- 
mediately after  the' re-election  of  the  old  officers,  the 
president,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  and  Charles  H.  Jlilis, 
Esq.,  one  of  tlie  directors,  sent  in  their  resignation, 
which  was  accepted,  and  their  places,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Chickering,  have  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Messrs.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Eben  Dale  and  E.  D.  Brigham. 
The  Board  is  now  composed  as  follows  : 

Directors,  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  (Pres't,)  E.  D.  Brigham, 
Henry  W.  Pickering,  Dr.  George  Derby,  Eben  Dale, 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  R.  E.  Apthorp.  Treasurer,  John 
Rogers.     Secretary,  Francis  L.  Batchelder. 

aBbertiseniEiitB. 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Association  will  meet  in  Cambridge  on  Commencement 
Day,  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  .lulv  19th,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  SAUNDERS,  (next  to  Christ  Church,)  at  1  o'clock,  where 
a  room  will  be  open  for  Members  during  the  day. 

H.  "WARE,  Recorctins  Secretary. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Young 
Ladies  in  Classes,  to  Families,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired,  in  the 

Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocal 

Mnsic, 

According  to  the  Pestalozzian  OT  Luhictive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  Vocal  Execution,  Rttle,  Expression,  etc. 
nor  supersede  its  necessity;  but  the  great  object  will  be,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  sysler/iatic,  luell  directed,  arid  adequate 
elementarij  cnursf-.,  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult music  with  ease  ami  fluency — and  thus  eminently  qualify 
them  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studied  of  the  Art- 

Ntw  classes  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  apply.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  Families  and  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  desired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
George  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St 

E.  R.  BL.\NCHARD, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Music  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  24  \^>st  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References:  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason.       je  17 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFlirER, 

DEALERS   IN 

No.  265  "WASHI]>3'GTO]Sr  STREET, 

(corner   of    winter   STREET.) 

PIANO-FORTES,  Serapbines,   Melodeons,  Guit.ars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows.  etc. 

We  shtill  keep  on  baud  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 

Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 

Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 

seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence,  No. 

976  Washington  St.  May  27.     3ni- 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS: 

Cliambers,  No.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

T  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  DurabiUty, 
Stjle,  and  Finish.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GTTITAKS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  vis^it  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  fiivor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

XT- SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

Agents  for.  . . . 

Xiglite,  Kewton  &-  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &/  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Gooclman  &u  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


A 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

No.    30    ASH    STEEET,    BOSTON. 

[Ey^Comniuiiications  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  sf.ore, 
No.  115  AVa,shlngton  Street.  Jane  10. 

EIUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Oi-gan,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  a.^  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  ("hurch.  has  remoTed  to  No.  7}^  Tremont  Kow, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  recei'^e  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

ME'^VS'    PATESfT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE:. 

THE  SIANtlFACTDRER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  .4CTI0N  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  .solicited, 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No,  34-4-   AVasHingtoix   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-EOOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  bis  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  JI.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loriug,  33  Mt.  Ternon  Sc. 
Mias  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  Sfc. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  13. 

PIANOS!     PIANOS!     PIANOS! 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS. 

The  subscribers  have  in  store  new  German  Rosewood  ^\i 
octave  Pianos,  at  9r260.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 

a.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

July  8.  13  Ti-emont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum. 

mUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

and  may  be  ADDRESSED   AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 

Win  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Earlier.  3  mos.  Deo    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TE.iCHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seueca  St.,  corner  Hari-ison  Avenue. 


M 


R.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 

3m 


Boston,  April  23. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Ho,  56  KncclEind  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    M U S I  C  ^ 
]Vo.  6  Acoru  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Veriion  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


In  all  its  various  branolies, 

BTEATLY   AND    PROMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWAIID    L.    BALCH, 

©ffuc  Journal  of  ^Husu.  No.  21  .Stfjoul  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awaripd  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  !\iech;inic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  ofBee. 

1E?»  MUSIC    prepared   for    Stereotyping. 

GREAT  BOOK   IN  PRESS. 

MOOSE'S  EKCYCLOP^DIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BT  JOHN  "W,  MOORE, 
With  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  musical 
world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  he  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  Royal  OetaTO  Tolnme  of  about  900  pages,  double  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Dictionary  of  Musical  TenuS; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIElfCE  OP  MUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorougrh  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instru.ments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  -ind  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  over  three  thnusjind  of  the  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Musicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Jloore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  he 
ready  this  spring ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  diiBcnlty  of  stereotyping  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  hound  in  cloth,  will  be S4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Publishers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWEIT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
TVill  he  for  sale  by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Mr.  O.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

ICES. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

O.  Ditson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq   28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  liath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  St.  Rosbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Kev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July! 


E.  K.  BLANCHAED, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PlAiSO  A.NB  ORGA.1S. 

[t^TERMS   MODERATE. 

Hesidenee,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signor  ATJGUSTO  BENDELARI, 

(from      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING. 

Kesidenoe,  "Wintlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

!365  "Waslllngton  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Oermania.  Serenatle  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OY  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iiUtf  30  Fayette  Street. 


CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANnFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WABEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

, -"jgatoaiil  5,.  Baiti), 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR  THE — 

HAS  MET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  has  created  more  excitement  among  Instmction  Book 
makers  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  something  new,  and  tboroughlt 
ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PURPOSE.  It  IS  a  ''  Yankee  "  inyention,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  uniTersally  commended 
notwiihbtanding  the  great  opposition  which,  has  so  long  been 
mainfaintd  against  every  musical  work  from  the  pen  of  an 
American.  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  ha^e  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"  Modern  School  "  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Publishers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
OTerhaul  their  old  and  long-forgotten  "  Methods,"  shake  ofl 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  is  now  making  its  le-appear- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
boand  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  produce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  stood  or  will  stand  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Modtrn  School  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     KNORR, 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows ; 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  I  am  conyinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
eSBLintial  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended, especially  to  those  players  who  make  vuluo^ily,  or 
brilliant  execution,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  J  DLIUS  KNORR. 

Leipaic,  April,  1854. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine,  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  comprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy,... $4. 

To  satisfy  the  Public  that  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE 
is  the  best  Instmction  Book  published,  we  give  for  reference 
the  following-  names  of  distinguished  Professsors  of  Music,  who 
have  given  the  most  complimentary  recommendations  r 


LOWELL  MASON, 
GEO.  J.  WEBB, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 
WM.  MASON, 
GEO.  F.  ROOT, 
W.  B    BRADBURY, 
A.  DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO  DRESEL, 
CARL  BEEGMANN, 
A.  KREISSMANN, 
F.  H.  HOWARD, 
AUGDST  GOCKEL, 
A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
A.  KIELBLOCK, 
A.  T.  THORDP, 


S.  A.  BANCROFT, 
F.  G.  HILL, 
J.  B.  WHEATON, 
N.  B.  CLAPP, 
H.  PERABEAU, 
W.  R.  BABCOCK, 
Vf.  0.  GLYNN, 
F.  F.  MULLER, 
1.  H.  SOUTBLARD, 
J.  TRENKLE, 
T.  BRICHBR, 

A.  BAUMBACH, 

B.  F    LEAVENS, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
ED.  BRUCE, 


NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  WORLD  AND  TIMES, 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

and  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  Music  Stores  in  the  United 
States  and  English  Provinces.     All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 

3Lttttt^fnJsa,'"fflujsU  anil  3ni  ^tintinfl-@fflft,      Wo.  21  Zt^gpl  &i.> 


The  name  of  KN OE.R  in  commendation  of  an 
Instruction  Book  has  often  been  sought,  and 
■w-hen  obtained  considered  a  leading  induce- 
ment for  Teachers  and  Scholars  to  adopt  the 
work.  Here  we  have  a  Method  by  Knorr  him- 
self, in  \5rhich  is  comprised  all  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Musical  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Piano,  which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated, 
and  his  word  of  approval  so  desirable. 

THOSE,  THEREFORE,  WHO  HAVE  ADOPTED  A  WORK 
BECAUSE  JULIUS  KNOEE  RECOMMENDED  IT, 
WILL  NOT  FAIL  DULY  TO  APPRECIATE  A  VOLUME  OP 
INSTRUCTION  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  THAT 
TALENTED  ARTIST. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 

PIANO-FORTE    INSTRUCTION    BOOK 

OF    THE  AQB. 

A.  E.  ]n:tJL,l,ER'S  METHOD 


EEVI3ED    BT 

JiriilUS    KITORR, 

TKANSIATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BT 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 


The  Musical  World  and  Times  says  of  this  work :  "  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Piano-Forte,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works,  in  this  line,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  while  it  is  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  Miiller  seizes  upon  the  pupil  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  from  the  simplest  lessons  leads  him,  step  by 
step,  methodically  to  the  fullest-  development  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  to  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  Method  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised ;  this  is  the  developement  given  by  the  author  to  the 
Exercises  with  the  hand  in  a  quiescent  state.  Explanations  on 
embellishments,  musical  elocution,  and  other  matters  are  given 
with  particulars  entirely  new.  An  excellent  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  performance  in  two  and  more  parts  (strict  style) 
of  each  hand  separately ;  a  novelty  in  instruction  books  as 
yet  published  in  this  country.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
the  attention  of  borh  professional  men  and  such  musical  ama- 
teurs as  are  desirous  of  becoming  able  and  correct  players  on 
an  instrument  whose  resources  are  boundless,  and  whose  popu- 
larity is  daily  increasing." 

Numerous  letters  have  already  been  received  from  distin- 
guished Professors  of  Music,  copies  of  many  of  which  will  soon 
be  published.  There  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting 
MuUer  and  Knorr's  Method,  and  that  is  earnest  in  its  praise. 

From  lengthy  notices  of  the  Boston  press,  the  following  are 
selected : — 

"  This  volume  contains  all  that  is  required  to  make  not  only 
a  g-ood,  but  an  admirable  pianist."-— Boston  Atlas. 

"  A  pupil  who  shall  follow  the  rudiments  here  given,  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  an  accomplished  performer.'' — Transcript. 

"  A  legacy  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  growing  love  of  the 
Art."— Post. 

"An  elaborate  and  valuable  directory  to  the  art  of  piano- 
forte playing." — Traveller, 

"  It  contains  a  plainer  system  of  instruction  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  met  with  in  any  similar  publication." — Am. 
Union. 

"  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  (notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Bertini's  Method)  Piano  Instruction 
Book  ever  published  iu  this  country." — Privateer. 

"  Best  and  moat  thorough  Method  for  the  Piano  ever  pub- 
lished. Even  old  players  wiU  deem  it  a  valuable  companion." 
— Christian  Freeman. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  superior  excellence." — 
Pathfinder. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Text  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Complete,  Ttvo  Parts  ill  one, $3. 

Separate  Parts,  eacli $2. 

The  FIRST  PART  contains  the  Elements  of  Music,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Piano ;  a  systematic  synopsis  of  the  Rules  of 
Fingering  ;  explanations  of  different  modes  of  Musical  Elocu- 
tion :  interwoven  in  all  of  which  is  a  useful  Guide  to  the 
Teacher. 

The  SECONI*  PART  treats  of  Mechanical  Matters,  or  all 
that  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fingering  exclusively. 
More  fully  carried  out  by  Knorr  in  this,  than  in  any  of  lus 
other  works. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOK",  Boston: 

Berry  &  Gordon,   New  York:    J.  E.  Godld,  Philadelphia: 
D.  A.  Truax,  Cincinnati :  and  by  Music  Dealers  generally. 
[C^Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JULY    22,    1854. 


NO.   16. 


l)inigtit'0  ^nurtiEl  nf  Mim, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


I  BY  MAIL,.... f 2    PER  ANNUM, 
t     "    CAEEIEE,  $2.50  " 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mnsio,  but  -with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Arcbjtecture,  Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

UZr'  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWAKD  L.  BALCH,  PEINTER. 
0:7=-  OFFICE,    No.   31   School   Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHAKDSON,  282  Washington  Street. 
"   GEO.  P.  KEED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"   DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  722  Sroarfway,  iV.  T. 
"'    GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,  O. 
"  JOHN  H.  MELLOE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a8quare,(81ines, )or less, firstinsertion,     .    .350.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BT   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  115.) 

Gluck  was  even  greater  as  a  thinker  than  as 
a  musician.  From  grounds  of  reflection,  the 
02>era  Seria,  to  which  he  had  paid  the  tribute  of 
his  youth,  accompanied  by  the  most  brilUaut  suc- 
cess, in  Italy,  disgusted  him;  and  he  began  to 
reflect  radically  upon  the  conditions  of  lyric 
^   ,    tragedy,  tried  to  bring  them  into  apphcation  in 

}^J^^ 


his  Orfeo,  and  developed  them  in  writing  in  the 
preface  to  his  Alceste,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  this  remarkable 
piece,  in  which  the  rule  goes  before  the  example, 
Gluck  points  out  all  the  faults  of  the  musical 
and  poetical  composition  of  the  Italian  opera  and 
unfolds  his  system,  which  he  founds  upon  the 
principle  of  lyric-dramatic  truth,  whose  applica- 
tion he  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  opera,  which 
he  binds  strictly  together,  exterminating  all  ac- 
cessory ornaments  as  superfluous,  substituting 
accurate  expression  of  the  words  for  forms  intro- 
duced in  the  interests  of  routine  and  of  the 
singers,  ordering  the  movement  of  the  music  by 
the  action,  and  making  the  poet  in  everything  the 
indispensable  counsellor  and  inseparable  guide  of 
the  musician.  These  maxims,  to  which  Gluck's 
scores  furnish  the  best  commentary  and  at  this 
day  the  best  criticism  upon  whatever  there  may 
be  extravagant  in  them,  contained  nothing  but 
the  principles  of  the  French  composers.  The 
distinction  between  them  and  Gluck  however, 
consists  in  this,  that  they  entirely  lost  sight  of 
their  end  in  the  means  of  execution  and  that 
Gluck  was  not  the  man  to  be  deceived  in  that 
way.  The  followers  of  Lulli  very  honestly 
imagined,  that  they  only  needed  to  imitate 
materially  the  inflexion  and  the  shades  of  the 
voice,  which  characterize  such  and  such  passions 
in  every  day  life.  When  they  had  let  rage,  re- 
morse and  revenge  howl,  when  they  had  indicated 
such  moods  as  despondency,  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion by  smothered  tones,  they  fancied  they  had 
done  all,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  melodic  sense 
or  nonsense  which  might  result  from  the  putting 
together  of  their  hollow-ringing  and  shrieking 
notes;  the  selections  of  chords  troubled  them 
about  as  little,  provided  they  were  always  full  and 
noisy.  Morover  they  had  remarked  that  the 
passions  in  reality  announce  themselves  not  only 
by  the  motion,  but  also  by  the  higher  or  lower 
tones  of  the  voice ;  that  some  express  themselves 
rapidly,  others  slowly,  and  that  as  a  general  rule 
in  speaking  we  do  not  follow  a  definite  rhythm. 
Hence  they  thought  it  clearly  followed,  that,  if 
they  changed  the  movement  and  the  measure  with 
every  word,  and  made  the  rhythm  so  irregular,  as 
to  disturb  every  impression  and  cause  all  sense  of 
unity  to  vanish  from  the  music,  they  attained  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  truth.  In  this  way  the 
French  composers  drew  their  conclusions,  owing 
to  the  false  theory  of  their  time,  which  placed 
music  in  the  category  of  the  so-called  imitative 


arts ;  and  it  was  this  that  made  it,  leaving  exe- 
cution out  of  the  question,  so  intolerable  to  for- 
eigners. 

To  declare  that  a  musician  like  Gluck  could 
not  have  made  such  wretched  mistakes,  would 
still  be  no  great  compliment  for  him.  Gluck, 
not  only  understood  the  true,  more  various 
and  more  powerful  declamation  better  than  all 
the  musicians  before  him ;  he  also  knew,  that  the 
chief  effects  and  the  most  essential  significance  of 
music  lay  in  its  own  proper  elements,  and  that 
therefore,  to  found  musical  tragedy,  it  was  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  Recitative  and  measured 
declamation,  the  only  kind  of  song,  which  admits 
of  a  free  and  almost  ideal  intonation  of  the  speak- 
ing voice ;  but  that  there  was  need,  especially,  of 
arias,  choruses  and  concerted  pieces,  whose  dra- 
matic expression  is  brought  out  by  means  of 
melody,  accords  and  rhythm; — things,  which 
have  absolutely  no  material  resemblance  with 
speech. 

If  we  consult  a  comparative  view  of  the  musical 
statistics  of  Europe  from  the  time  when  Gluck 
projected  his  plan,  we  shall  easily  convince  our- 
selves that  France  was  the  only  land  which 
could  and  would  receive  it.  Italy  would  have 
put  its  originator  under  ban  as  a  heresiarch,  the 
public  would  have  made  merry  at  his  expense,  and 
the  singers  would  have  treated  him  very  much  as 
the  Bacchantes  did  the  hero  of  his  Vienna  opera, 
the  Orfeo.  Germany,  which  in  the  opera  was  still 
tributary  to  Italy,  Hasse's  Germany,  would  have 
been  quite  as  backward  about  recognizing  Gluck 
as  it  was  twenty  years  afterwards  about  under- 
standing MozAET.  France  on  the  contrary,  was 
entirely  ready  to  receive  the  new  lyric-dramatic 
code  which  was  nothing  but  the  completion  and 
perfection  of  its  own.  The  reigning  masters  of 
its  royal  academy,  the  numerous  battalions  of 
its  orchestra,  its  singers,  its  chorists  and  its 
dancers,  the  pens  of  its  poets,  seemed  only  to 
be  waiting  for  a  musician.  Gluck  came  and 
accomplished  that,  of  which  the  Florentines 
had  dreamed ;  he  solved  the  great  problem  of 
lyric  tragedy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  Imagine 
with  what  enthusiasm  and  with  what  intoxication 
a  people,  for  whom  dramatic  excitements  formed 
the  highest  mental  satisfaction,  welcomed  the 
reality  of  a  musical  drama,  after  already  wor- 
shipping its  shadow  in  the  shapeless  produc- 
tions of  their  native  composers.  The  national 
party,  far  from  disquieting  themselves  about 
the   triumphs   of  a  foreigner,  spontaneously  re- 
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cognized  him  as  tbeir  interpreter  and  their 
head :  —  a  proof  that  Gluck  had  thoroughly 
understood  how  to  seize  the  thought  and  taste  of 
the  nation ;  the  thought,  which  they  had  well 
comprehended,  without  being  able  to  realize  it ; 
the  taste,  which  accepted  alternation,  because  it 
promised  them  a  new  enjoyment.  This  was  an 
immense  success,  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the 
theatre,  which  rose  even  to  illusion  and  to  madness 
when  the  learned  world  saw  that  Eacine's 
tragedies  were  mercilessly  cut  to  pieces  to  make 
operas  of  them,  that  Ipliicjenia  had  already  fallen 
under  the  shears  of  an  arranger,  which  went  to 
work  a  thousand  times  more  savagely  than  Cal- 
chas's  steel,  it  raised  a  shriek  of  dissatisfaction  and 
of  terror.  Laharpe  already  was  alarmed  lest 
all  the  gods  of  the  French  Parnassus,  flung  to- 
gether in  a  hecatomb,  were  to  be  slaughtered  on 
the  altars  of  the  German  idol.  Laharpe  turned 
PIccinist,  as  men  once  turned  monks,  to  testify 
to  their  abhorrence  for  the  abominations  of  the 
time.  And  who  were  they  who  lavished  their 
almost  frantic  applause  on  a  composer,  whose  in- 
novations the  musical  nations  had  rejected  as 
assaults  upon  the  sovereign  orthodoxy  of  the 
Italian  opera?  They  were  the  mass  of  the  French 
public,  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  men, 
genuine  Boeotians,  musically  speaking !  And 
Gluck's  opponents,  the  Piccinists,  who  were 
they?  The  music-lovers  of  the  great  world, 
young  musicians,  the  hope  of  the  country,  literati, 
who  give  the  tone.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  theorist  and 
composer,  Grimm,  the  pearl  of  dilettantists,  La- 
harpe, Marmontel ;  it  was  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society,  who  strengthened  that  crowd  of  foreigners 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  which  incessantly, 
in  an  ever  constant  mass  attaches  itself  to  the 
Parisian  population.  This  whole  world  of  con- 
noisseurs were  without  exception  Piccinists.  The 
Bfeotians  on  the  contrary  declared  themselves 
unanimously  for  Gluck. 

To-day,  now  that  seventy  years  of  musical  and 
other  revolutions  have  passed  over  this  celebrated 
dispute,  which  drew  all  France  and  Europe  into 
the  war  between  two  musicians,  what  shall  pos- 
terity think,  and  what  report  of  it  ?  Were  we 
to  keep  in  view  the  music  only,  we  could  not 
comprehend  that  any  difference  of  opinion  could 
here  prevail.  If  any  one  should  now,  with  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  place  the  belligerent  scores  upon 
the  table  before  him,  and  with  his  head  full  of 
the  present  music,  he  would  ask  if  it  were  true, 
if  it  were  credible,  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
scales  could  have  wavered  between  two  men  like 
Gluck  and  Piccini  as  tragic  composers !  Can 
he  comprehend  how,  between  two  men,  of  whom 
one  was  something  only  because  he  was  esteemed 
the  rival  of  the  other,  the  ignorant  could  have 
judged  like  connoisseurs,  and  the  connoisseurs 
like  ignorant  ones  !  The  only  possible  compari- 
son between  these  two  men  he  will  say,  is  this : 
that  Gluck  was  the  father  of  the  lyric  tragedy, 
and  Piccini  the  father  of  the  buffo  opera,  of 
which  I  am  heartily  fond,  and  of  which  the 
CeccJiina  or  the  "  Good  Daughter  "  presents  itself 
to  me  as  the  first  complete  pattern. 

But  the  whole  wonder  of  this  paradoxical  fact 
vanishes  upon  examination.  Although  the  ignor- 
ant crowd  gave  Gluck  the  preference,  still  it 
continued  what  it  was,  ignorant,  incapable  of 
judging  music  outside  the  theatre,  and  deaf  to 
beauty  as  to  the  most  repulsive  faults  in  execu- 
tion ;  but  we  have  already  said  that  in  this  crowd 
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eager  for  dramatic  excitements,  the  piece  and  the 
artists  found  about  as  many  enlightened  judges,  as 
the  hall  held  men.  Gluck's  declamation  carried 
lyric-dramatic  effect  as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  the 
singers,  whose  musical  sense  only  needed  a  com- 
poser, to  become  quickened,  must  have  entered 
more  into  the  spirit  of  their  parts ;  they  sang,  or 
if  you  will,  screamed,  with  more  soul  and  energy ; 
they  became  better  tragedians,  in  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  wholly  new  impressions  (for 
them)  of  a  fiery,  swift,  impassioned,  infinitely 
true  and  inspiring  music,  in  which  looks,  gestures 
and  attitudes  seemed  to  grow  together  with  the 
notes.  That  was  what  charmed  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  works  also  considerably 
favored  the  musical  education  of  the  French,  for 
which  the  comic  opera  had  already  laid  the  basis. 
The  grand  and  yet  so  simple  thoughts  of  Gluck, 
his  melodies  so  solemn,  his  harmony  so  enchaining 
and  yet  so  natural,  found  entrance  to  French  ears, 
although  they  were  of  horn,  according  to  the 
Italian  saying ;  they  found  the  speedier  entrance, 
that  Gluck's  style  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
For  the  first  time  that  people,  so  obstinately 
wedded  to  his  opera,  learned  that  music  is  an 
enjoyment  of  itself,  one  of  the  liveliest,  in  truth. 
What  distinctions,  what  signs  of  approbation  were 
sufficient  for  the  man,,  who  had  endowed  them 
with  a  new  sense !  The  multitude  judged  instinct- 
ively and  did  not  err,  which  would  infallibly 
have  been  the  case,  even  if  they  had  had  to  follow 
the  flight  of  a  Handel  or  a  Mozart.  But 
Gluck  knew  the  measure  of  their  powers  and 
contented  himself  with  restoring  the  drama  with 
energy,  nobility  and  truth,  without  pretending  to 
raise  it  to  a  poetic  power  above  the  poetry  of 
words. 

The  lovers  of  music,  who  judged  not  asknowers, 
but  as  half-knowers,  preferred  Piccini  upon 
grounds,  which  commonly  decide  a  man's  con- 
temporaries ;  upon  the  same  grounds,  which  long 
since  allowed  the  music  of  this  master  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  and  which  have  kept  Gluck's  music 
living  to  this  day.  The  Italian  composer  gave 
melodies  for  execution,  which  were  more  involved, 
more  brilliant  in  their  novelty,  and  which  for  fifty 
years  moulded  the  fashionable  taste  of  Europe. 
Gluck  on  the  other  hand  avoided  just  these 
forms,  because  they  were  not  suited  to  his  psycho- 
logical inductions,  or  to  that  striving  for  the  True, 
which  led  him  constantly  in  all  his  labors.  To 
the  dilettanti  he  appeared  less  pleasing,  less 
adapted  to  the  times.  Thus  do  the  men  of  an 
epoch,  or  the  representatives  of  a  momentary 
taste,  always  reason  about  the  men  who  are  of  all 
times. 

Gluckists  and  Piccinists  still  always  live  and 
fight  under  other  names,  like  the  systems  which 
they  represent.  Each  has  the  right  to  live ;  a 
continuation  of  the  strife,  however,  would  be 
profitless,  because  there  are  means  of  coming  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  Both  systems  correspond 
to  wants  too  different  for  them  to  exclude  one 
another  or  only  live  in  mutual  competition.  If  one 
is  equally  fond  of  theatre  and  music,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  forgetting  the  singer  in  the  person,  he 
will  bear  Gluck  and  his  legitimate  successors, 
Mehul,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Weber  and 
even  Meyerbeer  in  his  fine  moments.  In  their 
school,  Rome  and  Greece,  the  East  of  the  patri- 
archs and  the  West  of  the  enchanters,  Achilles 
and  Licinius,  Joseph  and  Simeon,  Max  and 
Agatha,  will  speak  to  one's  soul,  like  the  spirit  of 


the  poetic  age  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the 
marvellous  Saga;  there  is  enough  therein  to 
engage  all  that  one  has  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
of  dramatic  intelligence  and  musical  passion ;  and 
that  is  an  enjoyment.  But  look  for  nothing  in  an 
opera  seria,  which  bears  the  reproach  of  a  ten- 
dollar  libretto,  and  is  not  worthy  even  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  to  bring  out  singers,  who 
are  paid  eighty  thousand  francs,  but  who  would 
not  get  a  quarter  of  this  sum,  if  they  limited 
their  vocal  achievements  to  what  the  truth  of  a 
situation  or  a  character  requires ;  singers  too, 
whose  talent  (we  confess)  is  such,  that  one  forgets 
the  person  and  the  piece  entirely  in  the  singer, 
and  would  be  very  indignant  at  the  theatrical 
illusion,  if  it  dared  to  interpose  itself  between  the 
artist  and  the  public.  But  to  be  able  to  hear 
singers,  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mechanical  and  aesthetic  perfection  of  their  art,  is 
also  an  enjoyment  and  indeed  so  great  an  enjoy- 
ment, that  there  is  none  for  which  we  pay  more 
fondly  and  more  dearly.  Of  these  two  enjoy- 
ments one  can  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  from 
taste  or  from  principle  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  we 
may  love  them  both  and  enjoy  them  by  turns, 
without  one  injuring  the  other. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  Gluck,  and  truly  for  good 
reasons.  There  were  musicians  of  greater  genius, 
but  no  one,  I  believe,  whose  works  could  have 
been  more  useful  for  the  future.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  sublime  theatre  music  and  the 
first,  who  has  left  us  monuments  of  dramatic 
opera  in  his  scores.  All  the  forms  of  declamation 
and  accompaniment,  which  he  has  created,  still 
glimmer  through  the  most  sterling  operas  of  our 
period,  and  time  has  held  his  operas  in  such 
esteem,  that  we  may  look  upon  him  merely  as 
the  older  brother  among  his  scholars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Visit  to  Mendelssolin. 

By  H.  F.  CnoHLEY. 
(Concluded  from  p.  116.) 

The  second  day  of  our  stay  at  Interlachen  was 
cloudy,  with  occasional  torrents  of  rain :  all  the 
mountains  were  "  straitly  shut  up."  Mendelssohn 
spent  nearly  the  whole  day  with  us ;  indeed,  I 
never  was  near  him  without  being  reminded  of 
what  we  are  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he 
was  as  lavish  of  good  will  and  time  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  friends  as  if  he  had  had  no  other 
earthly  thing  to  do.  When  and  how  he  managed 
to  write  were  not  easy  to  discover. 

He  spoke  again  of  Fribourg ;  and,  for  half-an- 
hour,  relented,  and  would  go  there  with  us ;  and 
then,  when  he  relapsed  into  his  less  enterprising 
resolution,  he  offered  us,  instead,  some  playing  on 
a  poor  little  organ  that  very  day.  He  had  stum- 
bled upon  a  solitary  village  on  the  Lake  of 
Brienz,  to  which  there  was  no  proper  road,  he 
had  found  the  church  door  open,  and  the  organ 
open,  and  nobody  "  to  prevent  him,"  and  had 
been  up  there  to  play  once  or  twice.  The  beauty 
and  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  easy  access 
to  the  instrument,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his 
imagination.  He  would  take  us  there  that  after- 
noon, and  make  a  little  music  for  us.  It  was  a 
gray,  sullen,  cold  day,  with  passing  showers,  mak- 
ing an  awning  necessary  for  the  boat,  for  by  boat 
only  could  we  get  to  Ringgenberg.  There  is 
something  curiously  secluded  and  quiet  in  the 
aspect  of  its  little  gray  church,  which  stands  on  a 
knoll  close  to  the  lake,  and  is  approached  by  rude 
steps  carpetted  with  maiden  hair  and  moss,  and 
the  small-leaved  clinging  ivy.  That  day,  too,  as 
before,  the  church  door  chanced  to  be  open,  and 
the  organ  was  accessible.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Vallaisan  maker,  "  not  super-excellent  in  tone,' 
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it  may  be  supposed;  but  its  pretty,  gay-looking 
case  nevertheless  gives  a  certain  air  of  splendor 
and  a  fascination  to  that  remote  place  of  peasant- 
worship.  A  peasant  boy  was  presently  found 
willing,  for  a  few  hatzen,  to  blow  the  bellows  as 
long  as  Mendelssohn  liked ;  and  he  sat  down,  I 
have  since  learned,  for  the  last  time  that  he  ever 
sat  down  to  an  organ,  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
three  auditors.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  he 
never  could  have  played  more  nobly.  After  one 
or  two  movements  by  Sebastian  Bach,  he  began 
an  improvisation  in  C  minor,  which  took  the  can- 
onical form  of  a  prelude  and  fugue  ;  his  fancy 
kindUng  as  he  went  on,  and  his  face  lit  up  by 
that  serene  and  elevated  smile,  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  of  its  many  expressions,  which  all 
who  knew  him  must  remember,  while  he  drew 
forth  those  long  and  rich  chains  of  sound  which 
"  bring  all  heaven  before  the  eyes,"  as  old  Milton 
sang. 

I  feel,  when  I  think  of  this  organ  playing,  as  if 
I  had  taken  leave  of  the  greatest  music  forever ; 
since,  in  that  exercise  of  his  art,  the  amount  of 
science  he  would  bring  was  animated  by  a  ra- 
diant fancy,  often  dispensed  with  on  like  occasions ; 
the  want  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  disguised  by 
the  glory  of  the  sound,  and  the  skilful  intertex- 
ture  of  the  parts.  More  perfectly,  every  genial 
sympathy,  every  sense  of  calm  practical  approval, 
could  not  be  gratified.  There  was  the  true, 
gracious,  gifted  man,  old  in  experience,  but  young 
in  the  quickness  of  his  sensibilities,  to  be  heard ; 
that  day,  it  seems  to  me,  more  remarkably  than 
ever.  He  was  giving  and  receiving  pleasure 
without  parade ;  and  from  a  store  which  had 
never  been  fuller  of  the  highest  thoughts  and  the 
richest  fancies.  Such  things  must  come  to  an 
end  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  evening,  chance  brought  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  ground  of  Italian  music.  He  spoke 
again,  in  warm  terms  of  admiration,  of  Rossini's 
Guillaume  Tell ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  with  a 
good-natured  cordiality,  of  Donizetti's  Fills  du 
Regiment.  "  It  is  so  merry,"  he  said,  "  with  so 
much  of  the  real  soldier's  life  in  it.  They  call  it 
bad ;  and  to  be  sure,"  he  continued  with  a  half 
humorous  tone  of  self-correction,  "  it  is  surprising 
how  easily  one  can  become  used  to  bad  music." 
Then  he  began  to  ask  about  Verdi,  having  heard 
that  there  was  something  like  a  new  effect  in 
some  of  his  finales ;  and  he  would  have  this  de- 
scribed, and  shown  to  him,  as  well  as  could  be 
done.  He  expressed  a  wish,  too,  to  hear  Handel's 
organ  concertos  properly  played  ;  speaking  about 
them  doubtfully,  and  with  hesitation,  because  of 
the  frivolous  and  old-fashioned  passages  for  solo 
stops,  with  which  they  were  full,  talked  eagerly  of 
the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  as  of  a  theatre  for 
which  one  day  he  might  be  asked  to  write  (I  al- 
most think  that  some  negotiations  had  passed  on 
the  subject),  and  referred  to  his  sojourn  in  Rome, 
as  one  which  had  been  full  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  influences  upon  his  career.  It 
was  apropos  of  Rome,  that  some  one  mentioned 
Shelley's  "  Cenci,"  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  one  of  his  English  friends.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  almost  angry  dislike.  "  No ;  it  is  too  horri- 
ble, it  is  abominable.  .  I  cannot  admire  such  a 
poem." 

The  next  morning,  Mendelssohn  drove  with 
us  to  Lauterbrunnen.  The  view  of  the  Jung- 
frau  and  the  Silberhorn  was  superb  as  we  went 
up  the  valley.  Nor  can  ever  have  the  fall  of  the 
Staubbaoh  looked  more  magical  than  it  did  in  the 
bright  light  of  that  late  summer  day,  its  waters 
gleaming  like  a  shower  of  rockets  launched  over 
the  edge  of  the  high  cliff,  their  expended  fires 
spreading  and  mingling  as  they  fell  and  faded. 
Almost  my  last  distinct  remembrance  of  Men- 
delssohn is  seeing  him  standing  within  the  arch  of 
the  rainbow,  which,  as  every  reader  of  "  Man- 
fred "  knows,  the  witch  of  the  Alps  flings  round 
the  feet  of  the  cascade,  looking  upward,  rapt 
and  serious,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  scene.  My 
very  last  sight  is  the  sight  of  him  turning  down 
the  road  to  wend  back  to  Interlaohen  alone,  while 
we  turned  up  to  cross  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Grin- 
delwald.  I  thought  even  then,  as  I  followed  his 
figure,  looking  none  the  younger  for  the  loose 
dark  coat  and  the  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  bound 


with  black  crape  which  he  wore,  that  he  was  too 
much  depressed  and  worn,  and  walked  too  heavily. 
But  who  could  have  dreamed  that  his  days  on 
earth  were  so  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  ? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Letter  from  the  White  Mountains. 

Glen  House,  June,  ISS'l. 

Dear  Dwight  : — This  rainy  day  is  welcome. 
For  it  makes  a  pause  in  the  delightful  toil  of 
travel,  and  enables  me  to  gather  up  the  bright 
threads  of  experience  and  twist  them  into  a  line, 
that  I  intend  to  let  down  from  my  mountain 
height,  in  hope  of  alluring  some  metropolitan 
eyes.  The  ride  hither,  by  the  way,  through 
Pinkham  Notch,  is  picturesque  enough.  We 
were  thrust,  Elve  and  I,  into  a  covered  wagon, 
which  our  chance  companions  made  a  Hades  of 
profanity,  low  breeding,  and  dissonant  speech. 
But  heaven  was  outside,  though  in  mournino- ; 
the  mountain  brooks  bubbling  and  dashing  across 
the  road  ;  Glen  Ellis  Falls  dim  sounding  throuo-h 
the  wood,  and  the  mountains  rising  on  either  side 
shrouded  in  mist.  The  road  continues  execrable, 
while  the  State  agents  are  contemplating  repairs. 
But  just  at  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  the  wildest 
contrast  of  ragged  rock  and  mud-hole,  Peabody 
river  leaps  in  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  races 
with  the  team.  Winning  an  easy  victory,  it 
plunges  away  into  the  thickets  that  skirt  Mount 
Washington,  and,  the  jolt  being  over,  Thompson 
has  left  us  at  the  door. 

Now,  in  the  quiet  of  this  rainy  day,  a  memora- 
ble ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  from  the  other  side 
takes  form  after  the  following  manner.  The  tide 
of  summer  travel  is  just  rising  in  this  quarter. 
Gibb,  the  gaunt  and  gracious  landlord  of  the 
Crawford  Plouse,  held  under  his  convenient  roof 
a  notable  company.  They  had  gathered  during 
a  succession  of  dubious  days,  and  awaited  a  fine 
one  for  the  ascent.  The  air  is  chill  outside,  but 
there  is  a  roaring  wood  fire  on  the  hearth. 
"  Heap  logs  and  let  the  blaze  laugh  out." 
Copies  of  the  poets  are  on  the  parlor  table.  As 
we  read, 

"  the  oozing  sap  will  make 

Sweet  music  to  our  thinking." 

The  old  world,  as  well  as  the  new,  is  largely  and 
finely  represented  in  our  company,  so  conversa- 
tion is  more  original  than  is  usual.  Erin  is  fresh 
from  Mammoth  Cave,  and  he  turns  it  inside  out 
with  its  rivers,  galleries,  and  mysterious  chambers, 
and  makes  them  shine  m  the  spar  of  his  glittering 
speech.  Halo  talks  of  the  Alps,  and  Weirdmann 
recalls  with  earnest  faith  wild  legends  of  the 
Hartz.  Two  half  tamed  young  bears,  seen  from 
the  window,  climb  trees,  scramble  for  bread,  and 
stand  on  their  hind  legs  for  milk  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  curious.  The  old  man  who  comes  in 
with  wood  to  replenish  the  fire,  and  wears  his 
spectacles  on  his  hat,  makes  an  eddy  in  the  cur- 
rent of  our  talk.  So  the  day  and  evening  wear 
away. 

The  former  days  have  only  bent  over  the 
mountains,  and  glimmered  dimly  through  the 
rain,  but  now  Saturday  shows  signs  of  hreaking. 
Good.  Elve,  Ridge,  Halo,  Spatterdash,  Erin, 
Sapling  the  Virginian,  Weirdmann,  Dame  Trot 
and  Quixote,  nine  of  us,  besides  two  guides,  a 
mounted  party,  wind  up  the  leafy  Clinton.  From 
the  real  history  of  this  mountain  forest  and  the 
thousands  who  have  threaded  its  paths,  might  be 
woven  a  romance   as    poetic   as  the   Forest  of 


Arden,  which  Shakspeare  has  made  immortal. 
The  first  rule  in  these  mountain  ascents  is  to 
trust  your  animal.  Two  miles  or  so  out  of  the 
nine  will  sufiiee  to  fortify  your  confidence.  For 
in  climbing  the  rocky,  ragged  steep,  and  edging 
the  precipitous  cliff,  you  find  him  patient  and 
persistent  as  a  mule,  and  safe  as  a  chamois.  The 
gust  that  blows  his  tail  horizontal — blinding  mist 
and  pelting  rain — are  all  one  to  him,  and  you 
gradually  acquire  a  kind  of  centaur  feelin'o-,  the 
equine  being  the  intelligent  part,  that  takes  you 
safely  to  the  summit. 

The  mountains  lift  their  heads  into  the  sky  as 
if  they  strove  to  follow  the  receding  and  magnetic 
fingers  of  the  Creator.  Attention  to  the  horse, 
and  abstract  thinking  may  now  occupy  the  mind, 
undisturbed  by  any  scope  of  scenery,  for  the  mist 
descends  and  nothing  is  seen. 

Elve,  who  rides  near  me,  smiles  inwardly,  as  if 
she  knew  all  this  before,  and  saw  through  it  then. 
Nothing  else  is  seen,  nothing  heard  but  the  occa- 
sional voice  of  the  guide,  the  sharp  clatter  of 
hoofs,  and  the  flutter  of  the  passing  gust.  Still 
up  and  onward.  The  mist  clears  a  little  on  Mt. 
Pleasant.  We  descry  Quixote  apart  from  the 
rest,  with  folded  arms,  steeped  in  reverie,  and 
letting  his  horse  take  the  old  path  over  the  moun- 
tain, while  we  pass  around  it.  Dame  Trot's  ani- 
mal is  tempted  by  a  tuft  of  grass.  She  looks  be- 
yond his  nose  into  a  valley  two  thousand  feet 
below,  and  screams.  "  Yank  him  up,"  calls  the 
guide.  Then  we  file  onward.  The  mist  comes 
blinding  over  us  all  again.  Plalo  is  smothered. 
Spatterdash  invisible.  Elve,  merry-faced,  with 
wide  blue  eyes,  was  lightly  tossed  and  trotted 
along  sublime  ridges,  roofed  and  flanked  by  im- 
measurable gulfs  of  mist.  Her  steed  was  safe 
and  swift  uijder  the  power  of  her  volatile  mag- 
netism. Out  of  the  mist  and  into  the  mist  she 
flew,  and  left  a  vision  of  airy  grace,  and  a  sound 
of  fairy  laughter.  What  is  her  laugh  like  ?  It 
has  a  note  of  a  bird,  a  touch  of  the  waterfall,  is 
full  of  surprising  turns,  never  in  cadence,  but 
always  playing,  ascending,  and  vanishing  at  last 
upward,  like  sunset  from  a  mountain  peak. 

So  far  on  this  wild  journey,  when,  on  Mt. 
Munroe,  the  mists  rolled  apart,  gathered  into 
clouds,  and  stood  in  weird  and  awful  shapes  upon 
the  adjacent  summits,  as  if  they  were  the  gods  of 
the  valleys ;  and  the  heart  bowed  before  them  as 
we  passed.  Up  into  clear  weather,  up  to  the 
highest  habitation  in  North  America,  a  long  low 
rock-built  hut,  under  the  lee  of  which  the  troop 
of  horse  is  gathered,  while  we  mount  the  roof, 
and  let  our  sight  fly  clear  out  over  the  vast  sea  of 
mountains,  over  lakes  and  plains,  and  mountains 
stlU  beyond,  until  it  rests,  looking  towards  the 
south,  on  a  faint  blue  line  of  the  infinite  horizon. 
That  is  the  sea.  When  the  mind  has  travelled 
over  the  vast  circumference  of  that  ultimate  ring, 
and  can  gather  in  its  vision  for  nearer  objects, 
we  see  Kearsarge,  fresh  from  recent  rains,  rising, 
a  clear  cone,  above  the  lovely  Conway  valley, 
and  shining  in  the  golden  light  like  a  mountain 
of  jewel. 

Upon  this  sublime  vantage  ground,  it  does  not 
require  an  imagination  so  potent  as  the  Greek,  to 
conceive  of  the  earth  as  an  animal.  The  jointed 
range  of  mountains  over  which  we  have  passed, 
heaving  their  huge  backs  towards  the  heavens, 
culminating  in  Washington,  and  then  sloping  by 
the  keen  peak  of  Jefferson  and  the  long  ridge  of 
Adams  on  the  other  side,  seems  possessed  of 
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personal  and  continuous  life.  Some  such  feeling 
prompted  Elve  to  say,  wliile  I  was  silently  musing : 
"  Look  at  that  mountain.  See  the  velvet  shadows 
creeping  lengthwise  over  its  side,  alternating  with 
stripes  of  brown.  Why,  it  looks  like  a  tiger  1 " 
Longfellow's  remarkable  line,  which  she  had 
never  read,  came  into  my  mind  : 

"  Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide  stretches  the 
plain." 

How  in  the  silent  memory  the  valleys  deepen, 
and  the  mountains  rise  !  What  grand  cloud 
shapes,  what  flying  scud  and  gliding  shadow  I 
What  breadths  of  sunshine  !  How  the  whole 
scene  bows  and  lifts  and  strengthens  the  heart ! 

Three  hours  have  slipped  away  here,  so  near 
to  heaven.  We  muster  and  descend.  The  way 
was  full  of  pictures.  New  groupings  of  mountain 
and  valley  and  horsemen  ;  new  traits  of  manner 
in  the  party.  The  Virginian  was  our  completest 
centaur.  His  black  eyes  and  tanned  hands,  and 
suppleness  of  power  seemed  of  the  nature  of  the 
black  mare  he  rode  on,  sublimated  into  man. 
He  was  famous  for  short  cuts,  scorning  the  safe 
circuit,  and  coming  down  precipices  like  a  hippo- 
grifF.  Once  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  black 
mare  waltzing  on  a  large  rook  just  above  my 
head.  He  rode  all  ways,  Iving  over  the  horse's 
mane,  so  that  we  saw  nothing  of  him  but  his  legs ; 
then  backwards,  conversing  with  us  over  the 
animal's  tail ;  all  along,  like  Mazeppa ;  and  over 
the  roughest  parts  of  the  descent,  sideways  as  if 
on  the  seat  of  an  omnibus,  and  without  touching 
mane  or  bridle,  and  always  with  the  jolliest  un- 
concern. 

Look  back.  A  rainbow  spans  the  ridge  be- 
tween Munroe  and  Pleasant.  We  fare  onward 
and  downward.  We  become  aware  of  a  vast 
cloud  which  has  risen  behind  us  quite  across  the 
sky.  It  shuts  down  over  the  west  like  an  eyelid, 
and  seems  full  of  tears.  They  fall  and  glisten 
on  Spatterdash's  yellow  beard,  and  sprinkle  us 
all.  We  are  descending  Clinton,  the  liquor 
flasks  are  empty,  and  the  guides  communicative. 
"  There's  some  rough  places,  going  up,"  says  one, 
"  if  a  lady's  anything  of  a  scarecrow  !  "  "  Why, 
that  boss,"  slapping  her  haunch  in  patronage, 
"  carried  up  a  woman  that  weighed  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  he  slung  her  up  the  moun- 
tain jest  as  easy,  by  gorry,  as  a  gig."  We  arrive 
after  an  absence  of  ten  hours,  three  of  which 
were  passed  on  the  summit,  and  hive  the  expe- 
rience of  a  memorable  and  delightful  day.  Quite 
enough,  dear  Dwight,  for  your  readers.  I'll  tell 
the  rest  in  your  ear  after  the  Fourth. 

Mot. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard. 

The  London  Musical  World  has  the  following 
account  of  this  distinguished  young  Englioh 
pianist. 

The  annual  concert  of  Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
was,  as  usual,  an  event  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  the  highest  order  of  pianoforte 
playing.  This  young  and  remarkable  artist  has, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  earned  a  name  for  herself 
which  entitles  her  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  first 
pianists.  She  has  won  it,  too,  nobly,  without 
sacrificing  her  art  to  that  mere  love  of  display 
which  too  often  distinguishes  the  virtuosi  of  her 
age,  and  more  especially  of  her  sex.  Miss  God- 
dard has  studied  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
with  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  though  not 
yet  nineteen,  possesses  an  acquaintance  with  the 
finest  music  for  the  piano-forte,  from  the  writings 


of  Bach  and  Handel  down  to  those  of  Weber 
and  Mendelssohn,  which  few  even  of  the  most 
experienced  and  renowned  piano-forte  players 
can  boast.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  before  she 
had  directed  her  attention  to  music  of  a  higher 
and  severer  style.  Miss  Goddard,  by  her  brilliant 
performances  in  public  of  the  fantasias  of  Thal- 
berg,  Chopin,  Dohler,  Liszt,  Prudent,  De  Meyer, 
etc.,  had  proved  herself  a  mistress  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  modern  school  of  execution.  She 
may,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  be  regarded 
as  a  thoroughly  accomplished  pianist,  in  the  full- 
est acceptation  of  the  term.  She  can  play  with 
equal  ease  and  with  equal  intelligence  the  lessons, 
fugues,  suites,  etc.  of  Bach,  Scarlatti,  and  Handel, 
the  sonatas  and  other  solo  compositions  of  Mozart, 
Clementi,  Dussek,  Woelfl,  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Weber,  and  Heller,  the  concertos,  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  of  Mozart,  Dussek,  Mo- 
scheles.  Hummel,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Sterndale  Bennett,  the  fantasias  and  such  like 
ad  captandmn  pieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers,  from  Henri  Herz  to  Emile  Prudent,  and 
the  studies  of  all  the  eminent  pianists  who  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  this  useful  branch  of  com- 
position, from  John  Cramer,  Steibelt,  and  Cle- 
menti, to  Kessler,  Chopin,  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
Liszt,  and  Sterndale  Bennet.  Such  an  extensive 
repertoire  of  pieces  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
Miss  Goddard  has  at  ready  command,  is  almost 
without  precedent,  and  in  one  so  young,  unpre- 
cedented. How  she  can  play  these  things,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  here,  since  those  who 
have  heard  her  can  themselves  testify  to  her 
ability ;  and  luckily  they  are  very  many.  Miss 
Goddard  is  already  an  ornament  to  her  profession, 
and,  if  she  goes  on  progressing  and  perfecting 
herself  in  the  music  of  the  great  masters,  which 
is  the  music  of  her  predilection,  this  country  has 
every  chance  of  being  possessed  of  an  artist- 
executant  second  to  none  in  Europe. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard's  early  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Kalk- 
brenner  (the  master  also  of  Mme.  Pleyel),  whose 
plan  of  forming  the  hand  and  general  system  of 
elementary  instruction  were  admirable  and  un- 
rivalled, and  to  whose  advice  and  tutelage  must 
be  attributed  that  singularly  perfect  mechanism 
for  which  her  playing  is  distinguished.  Later, 
she  went  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
modern  school  of  execution,  under  M.  Thalberg, 
who  taught  her  to  play  his  own  fantasias,  and 
those  of  other  masters,  almost  as  well  as  himself. 
These  advantages  were  not  lost  upon  Miss  God- 
dard. The  rest  is  due  entirely  to  herself.  Hav- 
ing mastered  all  the  mechanical  difiiculties  of  the 
instrument,  and  all  the  graces  and  elaborations  of 
the  modern  bravura  and  "  romantic  "  schools,  she 
set  to  work,  with  no  less  ardor,  on  a  task  still 
more  congenial  to  her  taste,  and  studied  the 
music  of  the  great  composers,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  an  unremit- 
ting attention,  which,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  made  her  completely  mistress  of  almost 
all  the  important  compositions  that  have  been 
written  for  her  instrument,  whether  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  orchestra  or  independenfof  it,  with 
or  without  the  accompaniments  of  other  instru- 
ments— all  the  best  music,  in  short,  of  the  concert- 
room  and  of  the  chamber.  For  this  invaluable 
acquisition  to  her  accomplishments  she  is  indebted 
wholly  to  her  own  commendable  perseverance, 
and  to  an  inherent  love  for  her  art,  combined 
with  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  beautiful, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  the  Creator. 
To  the  great  and  good,  pure,  unselfish,  noble,  and 
unadulterated  music  of  the  glorious  and  single- 
minded  Kings  of  Harmony,  Miss  Arabella  God- 
dard, it  is  true,  came  prepared  with  all  the  man- 
ual dexterity  which  was  indispensable,  in  order  to 
grasp  and  subdue  the  immense  and  original  diffi- 
culties they  must  have  presented  to  one  who  had 
been  tutored  in  so  opposite  a  school ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary ease  and  rapidity  with  which  she  was 
enabled  to  conquer  her  new  repertoire  in  all  its 
variety  and  extent,  to  add  sonata  after  sonata, 
concerto  after  concerto,  fugue  after  fugue,  not  to 
individualize  further,  to  her  store  of  musical 
wealth,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to 
this ;   and  for  this  she  can  never  be  sufficiently 


grateful  to  her  masters,  Kalkbrenner  [and  M. 
Thalberg ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  one  who  has  put  to 
such  excellent  and  legitimate  uses  their  early 
guidance  and  advice.  But,  beyond  this,  her  own 
good  sense  and  intelligence,  an  indomitable  will, 
a  power  of  concentrating  her  mind  on  one  prin- 
cipal pursuit,  and  a  secret  determination  to  per- 
fect her  talent,  do  homage  to  her  art,  and  earn 
an  honorable  name,  have  been  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive means  of  helping  Miss  Goddard  to  the 
position  she  now  occupies ;  and  for  these  and  the 
qualities  elsewhere  enumerated,  which,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  have  enabled  her  to  rank  with  the 
first  living  professors  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  she  excels,  she  is  only  indebted  to  the 
source  whence  all  such  inestimable  endowments 
spring.  That  she  will  prove  they  have  not  been 
unworthily  bestowed  is  our  entire  conviction. 

Miss  Goddard  may  be  said  to  have  made  her 
de'but  before  the  English  public  as  a  classical 
pianist  of  the  first  pretentions  about  a  year  ago, 
when  she  played  the  great  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
Op.  106,  the  largest,  grandest,  and  most  intricate 
composition  of  the  master,  at  one  of  the  concerts 
of  the  Quartet  Association.  The  impression 
made  on  that  occasion  will  not  have  been  forgot- 
ten. Since  then  she  has  steadily  advanced,  and 
every  one  of  her  public  performances  has  testi- 
fied to  the  progress  she  is  making  in  the  higher 
and  more  intellectual  attributes  of  an  artist.  She 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  while  there  is  no  one  more  gifted,  it  may  be 
said,  with  equal  truth,  that  no  one  is  more  generally 
popular.  Her  name  is  a  sure  attraction  in  a 
concert-room,  and  her  performances  never  fail  to 
satisfy  expectation,  and  to  prove  that  her  attraction 
was  legitimate.  At  her  concert  on  Wednesday, 
which  brought  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  most  eminent  pianists,  foreign 
and  native,  resident  in  this  country,  the  same 
good  taste  that  has  hitherto  characterized  Miss 
Goddard's  programmes,  was  evinced  in  the 
selection,  which  was  as  follows : — 

PART  I. 

SymphOTiy  (Jupiter) Mozart. 

Song —  UnafuTtiva  tagrima Donizetti. 

Concerto  in  G  major — Piano-forte Beethoven. 

Song — Acldio Mozart. 

OTerture  (Wood  Nymplis) W.  S.  Bennett. 

PART  II. 

Serenade— Piano-forte Mendelssohn. 

Aria — DaJla  sua  pace Mozart. 

Song— "Song  of  Night" MendelBSOhn. 

Solos — La  Fontaine,  Etude,  Nocturne  in  F  minor 

— Pertes  Wdcume  Fantaisie  6tude.  .Mayer,  Chopin  and 

Kullak. 

5ani—Addaiia Beethoyen. 

Overture  { Alpheus) B.  Aguilar. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 


<br^r 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Western  Correspondence. 

Chicaso,  July  10,  1854. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Since  leaving  Boston  I  have  been 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  until  I  have  novi' 
reached  Chicago.  I  have  been  mailing  it  my  busi- 
ness to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  musical 
professors,  and  those  interested  in  music,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  real  wants  of  the  musical  people 
in  the  great  West.  I  visit  the  seminaries,  the 
schools,  libraries,  music  stores,  publishing  houses, 
periodical  depots,  &c.  I  arrived  in  Pittsburg  on 
the  "  glorious  Fourth."  There  are  many  musical 
people  in  this  city,  besides  several  music  stores  ; 
among  others  I  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Mellor, 
whose  acquaintance  I  was  very  happy  to  make  ; 
he  has  a  fine  store  and  a  large  stock  of  music,  and 
Boston  pianos,  for  which  he  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Messrs.  Chickering's,  and  Woodward  and  Brown's 
instruments  are  very  popular  in  Pittsburg,  and  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  all  musicians.  There  is  also 
Mr.  Kleber,  who  is  an  enterprising  man  and  a  fine 
musician.  He  has  a  large  store  and  is  driving  a 
good  business.  Music  seems  to  he  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  and  there  are  many  thorough 
musicians  and  good  teachers  here,  who  understand 
their  business.     They  are  engaged  in  introducing    . 
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a  style  of  music  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
develop  a  classical  taste  annong  their  many  pupils. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  I  took  the  cars  and 
arrived  at  Cincinnati  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  I  have 
visited,  and  is  also  very  musical.  I  called  upon 
all  the  music  dealers  and  found  them  quite  busy. 
The  largest  and  most  extensive  house  in  our  line 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Fields  ;  both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  men  of  business  ;  they  are 
ambitious  and  possess  large  ideas,  besides  being 
quite  musical  practically.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  at  their  store  Mr.  A.  W.  Wetherbee,  well 
known  I  believe  by  our  Bostonians.  This  gentle- 
man finished  his  musical  education  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  London.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
lively  and  energetic  gentleman  and  a  scholar — 
thoroughly  booked  up  on  all  musical  matters  ;  as 
a  musician  he  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  citizens  of  this  place. 

I  was  invited  by  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Fields,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wetherbee,  to  call  upon  our 
German  friend  Mr.  Ross,  who  resides  upon  the 
Mountain.  "We  took  an  omnibus  at  5  P.  M.,  and 
arrived  at  the  desired  spot  about  6.  Here  we 
found  it  cool  and  comfortable.  Mr.  R.  is  finely 
situated,  and  from  his  place  we  were  favored  with 
a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Our  friend  brought  on  several  bottles  of  very  nice 
wine,  called  "  Catawba,"  which  he  manufactured 
from  the  grape  of  his  own  vineyard,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  were  seated.  I  really  found  the  Ca- 
tawba to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  I  ever  allowed  myself  to  drink.  It  was 
cooling  and  invigorating,  and  with  the  Schvieitze 
Kdse  und  Brod,  we  enjoyed  a  real  German  "  sit 
down."  This  reminded  me  of  days  gone  by. 
After  passing  about  two  hours  with  friend  Ross, 
we  visited  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  institutions  I  have  ever  visited.  It  is  in  one 
of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  Cincinnati  and  is 
fitted  up  with  beautiful  taste.  Nearly  every  jour- 
nal and  periodical  of  every  description,  published 
in  the  United  States,  is  found  on  file  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  institution  aud  all  persons 
who  may  be  invited  in.  I  was  sorry  not  to  find 
"D wight's  Journal  of  Music,"  there.  As  Messrs. 
Colburn  and  Fields  are  the  agents  for  it,  I  hope 
they  will  not  fail  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  asso- 
ciation to  subscribe  for  it  j  because  if  music  dealers 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  circulating  the  music 
journals,  who  will?  We  (music-dealers  &c.,)  re- 
ceive more  benefit,  in  one  point  of  view,  from  a 
large  circulation  of  musical  papers,  than  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers.  They  tend  to  cultivate  the 
taste  for  music,  which  of  course  increases  the  sale 
of  our  musical  publications ;  consequently  we 
should  prevail  upon  our  friends  to  subscribe  for  all 
the  musical  journals.  Indeed  it  is  their  duty  not 
to  neglect  such  important  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing themselves  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  musical 
world.  Every  father  and  mother  should  give  their 
children  an  opportunity  of  learning  music  in  some 
one  of  its  branches  ;  and  what  can  there  be  more 
interesting  or  instructive  then  a  journal  which  de- 
votes itself  to  that  divine  Art  ? 

I  left  Cincinnati  on  the  seventh  and  arrived  at 
this  place  on  the  eighth.  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  cities  in  the  country.  Its  popula- 
tion is  sixty  thousand,  and  it  supports  several 
music  and  piano-forte  stores.  Most  of  the  pianos 
sold  at  this  place  are  made  by  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering,  Gilbert,  Hallet  and  Davis,  Woodward  and 
Brown,  and  W.  P.  Emerson.  Messrs.  Reed  and 
Wilkins  have  very  extensive  rooms  and  are  doing 
a  splendid  business.  Mould  and  Greene  are  the 
principal  music  dealers  ;  they  also  sell  immense 
-]  ►,    quantities  of  piano-fortes.     They  are  both  men  of 
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much  energy,  and  are  determined  to  keep  a  good 
stock  of  the  first  class  music,  and  it  is  the  large 
and  choice  stock  they  keep  always  on  hand  that 
gives  them  the  popularity  they  enjoy.  Success  to 
them  in  their  great  enterprise  ! 

Sincerely  Yours,      Modern. 
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Paris. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  Mile.  Sophie  Crnvelli  has  been 
playing  hi  La  Vestale  and  Les  Ilugzimots.  As  usual,  she 
"vvas  immensely  applauded.  It  is  stated  by  La  France 
3fitsicale,  that  Mile.  Cruvelli  leaves  again  for  London  on 
the  1st  of  July.  After  a  tour  in  England  she  will  return 
by  the  1st  of  October,  and  immediately  begin  studying 
her  p.irt  in  the  new  grand  five-act  opera  of  MM.  Scribe 
and  Verdi.  The  rehearsals  of  M.  Gounod's  Nonne  San- 
glante  are  pursued  with  great  activity.  M.  Roger,  the 
tenor,  has  cancelled  his  engagement.  He  is  now  in  Ger- 
many. Mme.  Tedesco's  engagement  expired  on  the  25th 
of  June.  Report  says  that  this  lady  has  had  the  most 
fabulous  oifers,  for  next  season,  from  the  management  of 
the  Opera  House  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  programme 
of  the  Opera  Comique  is  still  the  same,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  remain  so  for  a  lengthened  period — VEloile 
du  Nord  and  La  Fiancee  du  Dlahle  forming  the  attraction 
on  alternate  nights.  Rehearsals  are  going  on,  however, 
for  the  new  opera  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moscowa,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  M.  Duprato. 

M.  Georges  Bousquet  has  succumbed  to  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  He  was  -well  known  as  the  author  of 
Tabnin,  and  had  a  new  three-act  opera  ready  for  the 
Theatre-Lyriqne  at  the  moment  of  his  decease.  He  was 
the  musical  critic  for  the  French  paper  called  V  Illus- 
frafion,  and  at  one  time  cJief-d'orchestre  at  the  Italians. 
M.  Boui^quet  was  buried  on  Saturday,  at  Saint- Vincent- 
de-Paul.  In  the  musical  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
the  orchestra  was  conducted  by  M.  Tilmant,  and  the 
chorus  was  under  the  direction  of  M.  Batiste.  MM.  Le- 
f^bure-W^ly  and  Cavallo  officiated  at  the  organ. 

July  1.    The  Grand  Opera  is  closed  for  six  weeks. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  the  first  representation  of  M. 
Duprato's  new  one-act  opera  is  promised  for  Friday,  the 
30th.  Ija  Fiancee  du  Diahle  is  still  favorably  received. 
M.  Perrin  has  renewed  the  engagement  of  Mile.  Caro- 
line Duprez.  The  one-act  opera  by  M.  Duprez,  Jelioite^ 
first  played  at  the  composer's  private  theatre,  in  the  Rue 
Turgot,  has  been  accepted  by  the  management  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  will,  according  to  report,  be  put  in 
rehearsal  after  the  production  of  the  opera  written  by 
the  Prince  de  la  Moscowa. 

In  virtue  of  an  Imperial  decree,  the  theatres  of  Paris 
Tum-suhventionnes,  the  theatres  of  the  departments,  and 
the  dramatic  censorship,  have  been  taken  from  the  di- 
rection nf  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  placed  under 
that  of  the  Minister  of  State.  The  engagement  of  Mme. 
Ugalde  at  the  Grand  Opera  expired  on  the  25th  ult. 

M.  Ednuard  Batiste,  professor  at  the  Imperial  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  and  organist  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicolas-des-Charaps,  has  been  appointed  organist  at  St. 
Eustache. — The  Societe-Sainte-  Cecile  held,  last  week,  its 
yearly  general  meeting.  After  the  reading  of  the  report, 
which  confirmed  the  fresh  progress  made  by  the  Society, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  re-elect  its  committee  and  a 
conductor,  in  the  place  of  M.  Seghers,  who  has  resigned. 
M.  Barbereau,  formerly  clief-d' orchestre  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 
M.  Wekerlin  will  continue  to  direct  the  vocal  depart- 
ment. 

Crermany, 

Vienna. — Donizetti's  opera,  Der  Lieiesiranh  (L'JElisir 
cFAmore)  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mme.  Borghi- 
Mamo,  who  played  Adine,  but  was  not  very  successful, 
as  the  part  is  by  no  means  suited  to  her.  As  much  may 
be  said  of  Herr  Naudin  in  Nemorino.  Herr  Scalese  was 
Dulcamara,  and  Herr  Everardi,  the  Sergeant.  Herr 
Eekert  conducted.  On  the  whole,  the  performance  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  It  is  expected  that'the  season 
of  German  opera  will  commence  with  Boieldieu's  Weisse 
Frau  (La  Dame  Blanche). 

There  has  been  nothing  lately  in  the  way  of  concerts. 
Mme.  .Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  and  her  husband  have 
gone  to  the  baths  of  Ischl,  where  they  think  of  passing 
the  summer.  The  "Nightingale"  has  again  determined 
to  retire  from  public  life — for  some  time,  at  least.  Herr 
Leopold  von  Meyer  has  received  a  brilliant  offer  from 
America:  60.000  dollars  for  one  year,  exclusive  of  trav- 
elling and  other  expenses  ( ! )  For  this  he  is  required  to 
play  only  two  pieces  a  night. 

Berlin. — The  only  subject  of  importance  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  is  the  continued  success  of  Fraulein  Ney, 
(in  the  parts  of  Donna  Anna,  the  Vestal,  &c.)  She  ap- 
peared on  Wednesday,  the  29th,  as  Frau  Fluth,  (Mrs. 
Ford),  in  Nicolai's  Lusiige  Weiber  von  Windsor^  and  this 
evening  she  concludes  her  engagement  by  a  repetition  of 
Norma.  The  season  will  shortly  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  Mnsaniello,  and  the  theatre  ■will  remain  shut  until 
the  24th  of  Augiist. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — The  season  commenced  with 
Flotow's  Martha,  which  was  favorably  received. — The 


manuscript  works  left  hy  the  late  Schneider,  Hnffcapell- 
meisier  at  Dessau,  comprise  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
compositions,  including  thirteen  oratorios,  eleven  masses, 
forty-seven  psalms,  seven  operas,  five  Fesispiele  (pieces 
for  festivals),  eight  overtures,  seven  symphonies,  etc. 

Cologne. — The  membei's  of  the  M^nnergtsangverein 
returned  on  the  6th  from  England.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  their  friends  at  a  place  called  Kbnigsdorf,  sev- 
eral miles  from  Cologne.  Ttie  proceeds  of  the  twenty- 
three  concerts  given  by  them  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
nine  days  amount  to  45,000  thalers,  of  which  8,000  are 
devoted  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Cathedral. — Herr 
Ferdinand  HiUer  is  engaged  on  a  new  comic  opera,  the 
lihreiio  of  which  is  by  Herr  Roderick  Benedix. 

Fkankfort-on-the-Maine. — The  members  of  Riihl's 
Gesangverein  have  performed  Sebastian  Bach's  Passion, 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  St,  John. — The  theatre  was  so 
badly  attended  during  the  "starring"  engagement  of 
Herr  Steger,  that  the  well-known  tenor  left  without 
playing  the  number  of  times  previously  agreed  on. 

Munich. — Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  Hector  Berlioz,  is  to  he 
produced  here  this  summer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer.  L'Etoile  du  Nord  will  shortly  be  brought  out, 
with  Fraulein  Schwarzbach  as  Catherine. 

Italy. 

MoDENA. — Rossini's  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  has  been 
played  several  times  wilh  extraordinary  success.  The 
company  is  good,  and  the  opera  carefully  got  up.  Mile. 
BrambiUa  is  applauded  every  night  in  the  lesson  scene: 
she  introduces  an  air  from  Mercadante's  Eleonora.  The 
other  singers  are  Mme.  Berti  and  Signori  Corsi,  Galvani, 
Scheggi,  and  Didot.     Verdi's  Rigoleito  is  in  rehearsal. 

Florence. — The  new  opera,  Rogiero,  by  Sig.  Cosen- 
tino,  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri,  improves  in  spite  of  the  libretto, 
■which  is  very  indifferent.  Sig.  Fraschini  (the  "  tenor e 
della  maledizione  "  of  Mr.  Lumley),  has  been  engaged  for 
the  royal  theatre  of  Turin,  to  sing  during  the  carnival 
of  1S55-6.  Madlle.  Brambilla  has  signed  an  engagement 
for  the  Pergola  at  Florence,  during  the  carnival  of  1S54-5. 

Naples. — At  the  Teatro  Reale,  the  new  opera,  Elena  di 
Tolosa,  is  played  every  night  ;  at  the  Nuovo  theatre, 
Verdi's  11  Trovaiore  alternates  with  Mercadante's  Gli 
Orad  e  Curiazi.  Both  houses  are  badly  attended,  partly 
on  account  of  the  great  heat,  and  partly  the  inefficiency  of 
the  companies.  At  the  San  Carlo,  11  Corsaro,  one  of 
Verdi's  early  operas,  is  in  rehearsal ;  the  parts  have  been 
allotted  to  Signore  De  Roissi  and  Carrozi,  and  Signori 
Pancani  and  Walter.  At  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  new  opera 
is  in  rehearsal,  entitled  Annella  di  Porta  Capuana,  the 
music  by  Fioravanti ;  the  poetry  by  Arienzo. 

Venice. — The  new  opera,  Amleto,  the  words  and 
music  by  A.  Zanardini,  continues  to  draw  good  houses, 
and  is  more  liked  on  each  successive  representation. 
The  composer  is  a  very  young  man,  and,  as  a  first 
attempt,  his  Amleto  maj'  be  considered  promising.  The 
opening  chorus  is  effective ;  the  largo  of  the  duet,  for  the 
soprano  ancf  tenor  between  JIad.  Morselli  and  Sig. 
Landi,  the  duet  for  soprano  and  basso,  by  Mad.  Spezzia 
and  Sig.  Coletti,  are  nightly  much  applauded.  The 
Rbretto  is  rather  dnll.  The  composer  was  repeatedly 
called  for  on  the  first  night. 
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unwanted,  at  this  office,  copies  of  No.  4  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  (April  29, 1854.) 

Moore's  Encyclopsedia  of  Music. 

This  long  announced  and  eagerly  expected 
work  has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  It  lies 
here  before  us  a  tempting,  noble  looking  royal 
octavo  of  a  thousand  pages,  solid  as  a  London 
book,  and  quite  as  neat  and  clear  and  elegant  as 
regards  type  and  paper;  artistically  bound  in 
purple  cloth,  aud  cheap  (only  four  dollars).  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography 
which  have  ever  issued  from  the  Boston  Stereo- 
type Foundry.  The  musical  illustrations,  too, 
with  which  its  pages  abound,  are  most  invitingly 
set,  credit  for  which  is  due  to  the  worthy  printer 
of  our  own  Journal,  Mr.  E.  L.  Balch.  Exter- 
nally, this  book  challenges  comparison  with  any 
American  specimen  of  book-making,  and  the  en- 
terprising publishers,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewett  and 
Co.,  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have  ushered  so 
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important  a  work  into  the  world.— We  havebe- 
gun  with  noticing  externals;  because,  it  having 
been  our  task  and  privilege  to  know  something 
of  the  literary  materials  on  their  passage  piece- 
meal to  the  press,  it  is  but  natural  that  now  the 
ultimate  concrete  form  and  completion  of  the 
wliole  vast  and  miscellaneous  seeming  mass  should 
claim  our  first  attention.  And  now  for  the  work 
itself,  its  aim  and  method  and  achievement. 

It  proposes  to  furnish,  (so  far  as  may  be  in  such 
compact  form)  a  complete  Encyolopa3dia  of 
Music :  that  is,  a  convenient  book  of  reference 
for  ready  information  upon  all  topics,  names  and 
persons  that  pertain  to  Music  as  a  Science  or  as 
an  Art.  The  subject  matters  are  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  include  explanations  on  all  points 
of  musical  science  and  notation ;  definitions  of 
musical  terms,  to  the  number  of  at  least  five 
thousand ;  descriptions  of  musical  instruments  of 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  with  their  scales ; 
accounts  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of  some 
four  thousand  musical  composers,  performers,  the- 
orists and  critics ;  and,  under  one  general,  as  well 
as  many  particular  heads,  an  orderly  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  Music  from  the  first  ages  down  to 
very  recent  times.  To  this  we  may  add  a  pretty 
copious  miscellany  of  musical  curiosities,  antiqui- 
ties, &c.,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  musical  illustra- 
tions in  notes. 

This  was  a  formidable  task  for  any  one  man, 
certainly  for  an  American.  Achieved  with  any 
reasonable  modicum  of  success,  it  could  not  but 
result  in  a  work  of  great  utility.  And  should  it 
fail  to  satisfy  all  questions,  should  it  on  the  other 
hand  offer  much  which  many  readers  hold  to  be 
superfluous,  it  would  be  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  encyclopajdic  works,  however 
learned,  especially  when  compressed  into  the 
limits  of  one  volume.  Yet  the  author,  John  W. 
MooKE,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  in  his  single- 
minded  enthusiasm  for  the  Divine  ArJ,  and  curi- 
osity about  everything  pertaining  to  it,  and  with 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  seventeen  years,  has 
drawn  together  and  presented  in  convenient 
shape  for  reference  a  much  greater  mass  of  musi- 
cal information  than  has  ever  before  existed  in 
any  single  volume,  or  any  dozen  volumes  in  the 
English  language.  The  Germans  possess  musical 
lexicons  of  vaster  proportions,  and  smaller  ones 
perhaps  more  thoroughly  digested.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  musical  biography  the  French  work  of 
Fetis,  up  to  the  date  of  its  completion,  is  far  more 
full  and  satisfactory,  than  a  single  volume  like 
this  could  be.  Yet  even  these  works,  the  best 
of  them,  are  frequently  at  fault,  frequently  re- 
turn no  answer  or  a  very  ambiguous  answer  to 
the  student's  questions.  In  our  own  language 
there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  of  this  kind, 
save  some  smaller  works,  exclusively  biographical, 
or  exclusively  technical,  which  appeared  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  These  earlier  English  works 
have  served  for  the  alphabetical  basis  or  nucleus 
of  Mr.  Moore's  materials.  But  to  these  he  has  added 
information  of  more  recent  date,  translations  of 
important  articles  from  the  best  French  and  Ger- 
man authorities,  and  original  essays  from  a  multi- 
tude of  sources. 

There  is  room  for  improvement,  doubtless.  "We 
could  wish  that  some  matters  had  been  more  tho- 
roughly digested,  some  points  more  fully  treated, 
•where  they  are  only  indicated.  But  this  we 
should  say  also  of  the  most  learned  and  extended 
German  works.    No  such  work  can  be,  in  the 


nature  of  the  case,  beyond  criticism ;  and  he  who 
creditably  carries  such  a  labor  through  is  worthy 
of  respect  as  one  who  has  generously  exposed 
himself  for  the  public  good.  Whatever  the  book 
may  lack  it  certainly  contains  enough  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  all  teachers,  students,  professors 
and  would-be  intelligent  lovers  of  music.  It  con- 
tains needed  information  upon  thousands  of  mat- 
ters, which  before  was  inaccessible  and  scattered 
throughout  the  forgotten  literature  and  journalism 
of  this  art.    Let  us  briefly  note  a  few  good  points. 

Under  the  leading  heads  of  musical  theory  and 
practice,  such  as  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass, 
Scales,  Mechanism  of  Accompaniment,  Instru- 
mentation, Notation,  &e.,  it  gives  condensed  and 
pretty  satisfactory  treatises,  conformed  to  the 
most  modern  results  of  science.  We  eould  wish 
however,  that  in  future  editions,  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  such  short  treatises  might  be  cov- 
ered by  reiisrences  to  the  most  important  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  definitions  of  musical  terms  are  generally 
clear  and  philosophical.  They  include  terms  in 
all  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
German,  French,  &c.,  the  language  being  indi- 
cated by  its  initial  G.  or  I.  or  F.,  &o.,  after  the 
term.  A  multitude  of  technical  terms  belonging 
to  the  old  Greek  music,  as  well  as  other  obsolete 
matters  of  mere  historic  curiosity,  and  the  deriv- 
atives from  a  principal  topic,  are  thrown  into 
smaller  type,  that  in  adding  to  the  completeness 
of  the  work,  they  may  obtrude  but  little  upon 
the. space  due  to  things  of  fresher  interest. 

The  musical  biography  is,  for  the  most  part, 
singularly  complete,  and  includes  notices  (when- 
ever they  could  be  procured)  of  most  of  the  living 
and  rising  celebrities.  Many  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can psalmodists,  &c.  figure  with  the  rest ;  but  Mr. 
Moore  has  wisely,  as  we  think,  abstained  from 
trenching  on  the  delicate  ground  of  contemporary 
native  biography.  Yet  a  valuable  feature  of  his 
book  is  the  long  article  upon  Psalmody,  in  wTiich 
mention  is  made  in  chronological  order  of  all  the 
numerous  American  contributions  to  this  great 
native  branch  of  music  and  of  trade,  with  occa- 
sional biographical  memoranda  of  some  of  the 
more  active  composers,  compilers  and  teachers. 
Under  this  head  the  life  of  Lowell  Mason  will  be 
found  quite  interesting.  Billings  figures,  as  a 
historical  character,  under  his  own  proper  head, 
in  a  pretty  full  biography.  Tho  grander  lives, 
like  those  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  &o.,  are  given  with  great  fullness,  and 
include  often  full  lists  of  their  compositions.  And 
some  of  the  most  recenfnotorieties,  like  Liszt  and 
Richard  Wagner,  receive  a  good  share  of  attention. 

The  history  of  Music  is  taken  from  the  French 
of  Choron,  a  clear  and  able  resume'  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  this  century ;  since  which  time  it 
may  be  said  that  the  history  of  music  is  not,  and 
cannot  yet  properly  be,  written.  But  the  mate- 
rials of  the  sequel  to  our  own  day  are  scattered 
all  over  the  ^volume,  in  the  lives  of  the  more 
modern  men. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  such  pretensions 
in  our  own  community,  may  be  considered  in 
some  sort  as  the  musical  event  of  the  week ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  greater  matters,  h'as  warranted 
our  making  it  a  leading  topic.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  least  among  the  many  signs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing interest  in  Music  in  this  country,  that  there 
should  be  demand  for  such  a  work,  and  that  it 
should  be  forthcoming. 


Mrrsic  fob  Academic  Festivals. — In  the 
music  which  is  made  to  fill  the  pauses,  and  re- 
fresh the  mind,  between  the  literary  or  other 
exercises  of  our  public  festivals  and  celebrations 
of  all  kinds,  one  continually  feels  the  want  of  all 
regard  to  fitness.  We  mean  in  the  selection  of 
the  pieces  played  by  the  various  bands  on  such 
occasions.  Thus  wo  remember  on  Commence- 
ment day  at  Harvard  a  year  or  two  since,  being 
marched  ofi"  through  the  groves  of  Academus,  in 
the  grave  procession  of  venerable  seniors  and 
gowned  graduates,  to  the  humdrum  sound  of  the 
last  fashionable  polka.  And  the  Commencement 
exercises  on  last  Wednesday  aSbrded  quite  as 
odd  an  incongruity.  It  was  quite  a  nicely  organ- 
ized little  orchestra,  (the  Germania  Serenade 
Band,  we  believe,)  with  violins,  reeds,  brass,  &c., 
that  played  in  the  church  gallery  opposite  the  stage, 
between  the  parts.  But  the  piece  before  the  last 
oration  was  the  veriest  calithumpian  hodge-podge 
of  foot-lifting  drum  and  fife  efiects — -a  sort  of 
JuUien  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.  Music  of  some 
dignity  would  seem  to  be  required  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  only  fitness  we  could  discover, 
here,  was  that  the  music  was  suggested,  possibly, 
by  the  somewhat  "  Young  American"  title  of  the 
spirited  oration  to  which  it  preluded,  and  which 
was  on  "  The  reverence  due  from  the  old  to  the 
young  "  1 

We  do  not  suppose  it  was  the  fault  of  the  mu- 
sicians. They  were  artists  and  competent  to  pro- 
duce true  artistic  music.  Indeed,  were  not  our 
ears  suddenly  refreshed  at  an  earlier  hour,  as  we 
wooed  the  breeze  at  the  window  of  a  house  across 
the  Common,  by  most  delicious  strains  of  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  two-part  songs  from  the  same  quar- 
ter ?  The  fault  is  in  the  low  taste  of  the  commu- 
nity everywhere,  who  do  not  call  for  better  things. 
Or  rather,  the  fault  was  in  the  taste,  and  nmu  is  in 
the  heedlessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  those  who 
cater  in  these  matters,  and  who  go  by  precedent 
and  habit,  rather  than  by  serious  regard  to  what 
is  fitting.  Where  is  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  does  not  inspire  its  higher  musical 
ideas  and  aspirations  into  the  musical  parts  of 
Alma  Mater's  pi-ogramme  ? 


Mk.  Chorley,  in  the  London  Athenaium,  noticing 
our  story  of  the  "  Prima  Donna  Waltz  "  perform- 
ance in  one  of  the  Connecticut  River  churches, 
says  it  can  be  paralleled  by  like  abominations  in 
the  English  churches.*  In  the  first  days  of  the 
Freyschiitz  enthusiam  he  remembers  to  have  heard 
the  "Hunters'  Chorus"  sung  to  the  words  of  an 
Easter  hymn. 


Boston  Theatkb. — The  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  Musical  Review  has  picked  up  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  about  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra,  &c.,  of  the  new  Theatre  and  Opera 
House,  now  nearly  finished : 

Mr.  Thomas  Comer,  the  Director  of  Music,  has 
engaged  a  complete  orchestra  of  about  thirty 
members,  and  I  run  no  risk  in  saying  that  it  is  as 
complete  an  orchestra  as  has  ever  been  collected  for 
a  theatre  in  this  country.  Among  the  first  violins 
is  Mr.  F.  Suck,  and  his  brother,  just  arrived  from 
■Germany,  violoncello,  has  also  been  engaged.  Mr. 
Comer  was  also  in  treaty,  a  few  days  since,  with 
the  leading  contra-basso  and  clarinet  of  the 
Germanians,  and  I  presume  has  engaged  them. 
A  leader  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Barry,  in 
England.  It  is  also  stated  that  Mr.  Barry  has 
secured  an  English  opera  company,  of  which  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  is  the  prima  donna.    He  was  also,  at    . 
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last  accounts,  in  treaty  with  Sims  Reeves,  but  there 
■was  not  much  prospect  of  eflfecting  an  engagement. 
I  also  hear  of  other  mtisical  expectations  for  the 
theatre,  but  it  would  be  improper  to  mention 
them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  next  winter 
will  be  a  decidedly  musical  season. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Opera  at  Castle  Garden. — Verdi's  Luisa  JUiUer, 
one  of  his  more  recent  operas,  of  which  we  chronicled 
the  production  at  Paris  a  season  or  two  since,  was  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  night,  with  the  full  strength  of 
the  company,  and  Maretzek  conducting.  We  are  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  operas  thus  far  have  been  very  poorly 
attended. 

Death  of  Signor  Pozzolini. — Mexican  papers  re- 
port the  death  by  cholera  of  the  young  and  interesting 
tenor  of  Mme.  Sontag's  troupe.  He  had  many  friends, 
and  was  intellectually  and  morally  a  superior  man. 

SoHTAG's  Funeral.— The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
translates  the  following  from  its  Mexican  files : 

The  funeral  of  Mme.  Sontag  is  described  as  being  a 
most  magnificent  ceremony.  The  cofiin,  covered  by  a 
black  pall  and  surmounted  by  a  large  silver  cross,  a  lyre, 
a  wreath  of  heartsease  and  another  of  jasmine,  was 
borne  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  German  Philharmonic 
Society  (the  same  who  went  out  with  so  much  joy  and 
national  pride  to  greet  her  on  her  arrival  in  the  city), 
from  her  late  residence  to  the  church  of  San  Fernando. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Santa  Cecilia  Society,  by  the 
artists  of  the  two  opera  corps  {the  Sontag  and  the'Stef- 
fauone  troupes),  nearly  all  of  the  Mexican  and  foreign 
dilettanti,  very  many  military  and  civil  officers,  the  en- 
tire editorial  corps,  and  an  immeuse  multitude  of  persons, 
among  whom  was  every  painter,  sculptor,  poet  and 
writer  of  any  note  in  the  city.  The  entire  cortege  pro- 
ceeded on  foot,  followed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
empty  carriages. 

The  corpse  was  taken  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  was  completely  filled  with  spectators,  the  larger 
number  of  whom  were  ladies,  and,  after  the  chanting  of 
the  vigil,  the  imposing  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  performed.  At  the  portal  of  the  tomb,  be- 
fore the  burial  of  the  corpse,  the  Liedertafel  of  the  Ger- 
many society  sang  the  funeral  farewell  song.  Baron 
Gagem  read  between  the  stanzas  a  German  ,poem,  and 
Don  Pantaleon  Tovar  one  in  Spanish,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  while  the  church  bells  were  ringing  the  evening 
vespers,  the  remains  of  the  Countess  of  Eossi  were  de- 
posited in  the  Pantheon  of  Mexico. 

Italian  Opera  in  Mexico. — We  see  that  there  was 
an  attempt  to  fuse  the  two  Italian  opera  companies  sing- 
ing in  the  city  of  Mexico,  after  the  demise  of  the  lamented 
Sontag,  but  in  vain.  The  combination  of  such  an  array 
of  talent  as  Signore  Steffimone,  Fiorentini,  Vietti  and 
Costini;  and  Signori  Mariui,  Salvi,  Pozzolini,  Bordas, 
Badiah,  Beneventano,  Specchi,  Eocco  and  Rovere,  to- 
gether-with  Signori  IJottesini,  Nicoao  and  Barili,  with 
the  joint  orchestras  and  choruses,  would  have  been  mag- 
nificently strong,  but  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  The 
Steifanone  and  Salvi  company  w-ere  still  going  on  with 
their  performances  at  the  Theatre  de  Oriente. — N.  0. 
Picayune. 

Apotheosis  of  Sontag.— There  is  to  be  a  grand  and 
solemn  ceremony  at  the  theatre  de  Santa  Anna,  in  Mex- 
ico, on  the  day  when  a  superb  marble  bust  of  the  great 
artist,  now  being  executed  by  the  sculptor,  Piatti,  shall 
be  placed  in  that  theatre.  All  the  artists  of  the  two 
opera  companies  are  to  join  in  this  tribute,  and  the  poets 
and  orators  will  pronounce  eulogiums  to  the  genius  of 
the  immortal  Sontag. — Ibid. 

Geisi  Cosiing. — Madame  Grisi  has  extended  her 
engagement  in  London  for  eight  additional  performances, 
and  the  advertisement  in  the  London  papers  of  July  4th 
states  that  it  is  "inconsequence  of  her  anticipated  de- 
parture for  the  United  States  having  been  defen-ed  until 
the  end  of  the  present  month."  So,  unless  she  should  be 
frightened  by  the  cholera  and  the  sad  fate  of  Sontag  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  she  may  be  looked  for  in  about  a 
month. 


ASOPKANO  SIUGEB.— A  Young  Lady  desires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  oifice.  ,  July  22. 

G.   ANDR^   &.   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD   HOUSE    EUI1.D11VGS, 

NIKTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT    OF 

THE    PILGRIM^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inchep,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  popped,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOIIIV  P.  JEWETT,  Publislier, 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  aothorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engi-aving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOETEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

IVo.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Tiaiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  CLASSES. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  Young 
Ladies  in  Classes,  to  Pamilies,  and  to  Individuals,  as  may 
be  desired,  in  the 

Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocal 
Music, 

According  to  the  Festalozzian  or  Inductive  Method. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  intei;fere  with  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  Vocal  Execution,  Style,  Expression,  etc. 
nor  supersede  its  necessity  ;  but  the  great  object  will  be,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  .•ii/stematic,  icell  directed,  and  adequate 
elementary  course,  to  enable  pupils  to  read  even  the  most  difS- 
cult  music  with  ease  and  fluency — and  thus  eminently  qualify 
them  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  instructions  in  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Art. 

New  classes  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
shall  apply.  The  price  of  tuition  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  Pamilies  and  small  classes  met  at 
their  residences,  if  desired. 

Apply  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
George  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3  Winter  St. 

E.  R.  BLANCHAPvD, 
Teacher  of  the  Piano,  and  Vocal  Music  in  Classes. 

Residence,  No.  24  West  Cedar  St.  Boston. 

References :  Messrs.  George  J.  Webb,  Lowell  Mason,      je  17 

a.  WERNER  &  I.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS  IN 

liTo.  265  "WASHIlSrGTOW  STREET, 

(CORNER   OF   WINTER   STREET.) 

PIAN0-P0RTE3,  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Plutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.    Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence,  No. 
976  WashiDgton  St.  May  27.    3m 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

Cliamliers,  IVo.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston* 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Toncj  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination ;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment ia  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  cein.  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

17=-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. .  ..Agents  for.  .. . 
Lighte,  Newton  &/  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &o  Co.'s  do.       Boston. 

Goodman  &•  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


ADOLPH  kielblock:, 

No.    30    ASH    STREET,    BOSTON. 

tO^' Communications  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson^s  music  store, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7)<  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  eervices 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE:. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  tesli- 
moni-Tls  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superinritv,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No*  34:4:  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES BEP AIRED,  TONED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  comer  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    om. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  lUcHAEDaoN,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Eow. 

References  :— Mrs.  G.  W.  Loring,  33  Mfc.  Vernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PIANOS  !      PIANOS  !      PIANOS! 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS. 

The  subscribers  have  in  store  new  German  Rosewood  6% 
octave  Pianos,  at  ^2G0.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 

G.   p.   REED  &  Co. 

July  8.  13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum. 

imie.  GABRIELLE  DE  IA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HASTCOCK  STREET. 


Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 

will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receiTe  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barlier.  3  mos.  Dec    S. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

R.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MOSIO  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 


M^ 


J.   TBENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSICj 
No.  6  Acoru  St.,  {between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 


^ 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

BTEATLT   ABTD    PKOMPTLY   EXECTCTTED, 

J3Y   EDWAliD    L.    BALCH, 

©fiirt  Soutnal  of  iausic,  Ko.  21  SzIubI  Zt. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Meclianic  Association  for  superior  worlimanship, 
may  be  seeu  at  his  office. 

tC?"  MUSIC    prepared  for    Stereotyping. 


GKEAT   BOOK   IN  PRESS. 

MOORE'S  EICYCLOP^BIA  OF  MUSIC: 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  "V^^  MOORE, 
With  the  apsist-ance  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  mnsical 
■world.  The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  work  of  the  above,  which  will  be  a  desid- 
eratum iu  the  world  of  music.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
elegant  lioyal  Octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages,  donble  col- 
umns, and  will  contain  a  complete 

Uictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

A  HISTOBY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  lyTUSIC, 

from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a 

Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass, 

a  description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  makers,  and  a  complete  Musi- 
cal Biography  of  OTer  three  thousand  of  tho  most  distinguished 
Composers  and  Miisicians  who  have  ever  lived.  Mr.  Moore  has 
spent  several  years  in  compiling  this  valuable  work.  It  is  now 
going  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  will  comport  with 
accuracy. 

P.  S. — The  above  splendid  work,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  professional  musician,  and  to  every  amateur,  will  be 
ready  this  .spring  ;  we  hope  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  difBculty  of  stereobypiug  a  work  so  full  of  examples. 
The  delay,  however,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price,  bound  in  cloth,  will  he ®4  00. 

The  price,  bound  in  half  calf,  will  be.  ...4  50. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  &  Co., 
Pubhshers,  17  and  19  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
JEWETT,  PROCTOa.  &  AVORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 
Will  he  for  sale  "by  all  the  book  and  music  dealers  in  the 
country.  2m  Feb.  11. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 


REFER 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

0.  Ditson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  6  Bath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


E  N  0  E  8. 
Mrs.  Earnham, 

6  Copeland  st.  Rosbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


E.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

TEJVCttE.V<.  OF  TUTi  PIATVO   AIND  O^GXN. 

Q^TERilS   MODERATE. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  AUGTJSTO  BENDELARI, 

(from      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGINO. 

Hesidence,  "Winthrop  Housej  Boston, 
May  13 tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

SG5  AVasliliigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Oeriuaaiia  ISerena,de  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4  tf  30  Eayette  Street. 


CHICKEKINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


^ 


^^^AREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

lEittoaril  5L.  JSsUi, 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

—FOR  THE  — 

HAS  MET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  has  created  more  excitement  among  Instruction  Book 
makers  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  la  soJiETHiKG  new,  and  thoroughly 
ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PUBPOSE.  It  IS  a  "Yankee"  invention,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  universally  commended 
notwithstanding;  the  great  opposition  which  has  so  long  been 
7naintained  against  every  jnusical  work  from  the  pen  of  an 
Ajnerican.  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  have  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"  Modern  Sghool  "  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Publishers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
overhaul  their  old  and  long-forgotten  "Methods,"  shake  ofl 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  is  now  making  its  re-appear- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
bomnd  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  produce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  stood  or  will  stand  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Modtrn  School  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     KNORR, 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows  ; 

After  a  careful  examination  of  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  iS^athau  Kichardson,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  most 
esBeutial  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended, especially  to  those  players  who  make  virtuosity,  or 
brilliant  execution,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  JULIUS  JiKOHK. 

LeipsiCj  Aprils  1S54. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  comprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why  ?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  hook  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 

Single  copy, $4. 

To  satisfy  the  Public  that  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FOETB 
is  the  best  Instruction  Book  published,  we  give  for  reference 
the  following  names  of  distinguished  Professsors  of  Music,  who 
have  given  the  most  complimentary  recommendations ; 

A.  BANOEOFT, 


LOWELL  MASON, 
6E0.  J.  WEBB, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 
WM.  MASON, 
GEO.  F.  ROOT, 
W.  B.  BRADBURY, 
A.  DREYSCIIOCK, 
OTTO  DRESEL, 
CARL  BERGMANN, 
A.  liREISSMANN, 
F.  H.  HOWARD, 
AUGUST  GOOKEL, 
A.  W.  FEENZBL, 
A.  KIELBLOCK, 
A.  T.  THORUP, 


F.  G.  HILL, 
J.  B.  WHEATON, 
N.  B,  CLAPP, 
H.  PERABEAU, 
W.  R.  BABCOCK, 
W.  0.  GLYNN, 
F.  F.  MULLER, 
L.  K.  SOUTHARD, 
J.  TRENKLE, 
T.  BRICHER, 

A.  BAUMBAUH, 

B.  F.  LEAVENS, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
ED.  BRUCE, 


NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  WORLD  AND  TIMES, 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 

Published  at  the 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARHSONj 

and  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  Music  Stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Enghsh  Provinces.    All  orders  promptly  executed. 
N.  B. — A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 

^tSn^^xtss,  fflusit  ana  lab  f  tintiits-®Ilft,      Na.  21  gt^aol  gt. 


The  name  of  KTiTOEE  in  commendation  of  an 
Instruction  Book  has  often  been  sought,  and 
when  obtained  considered  a  leading  induce- 
ment for  Teachers  and  Scholars  to  adopt  the 
work.  Here  we  have  a  Method  by  Knorr  him- 
self, in  which  is  eonaprised  all  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Musical  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Piano,  which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated, 
and  his  word  of  approval  so  desirable, 

THOSE,  THEREFORE,  WHO  HAVE  ADOPTED  A  WORK 
BECAUSE  JULIUS  KKTOKB,  RECOMMENDED  IT, 
WILL  NOT  FAIL  DULY  TO  APPRECIATE  A  VOLUME  OF 
rNSTRUCTION  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  THAT 
TALENTED  ARTIST.  

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 

EIABrO-POBTE    IJiTSTKUCTIOBr    BOOK 

OP    THE  AGE. 

A.  E.  MiJl.t,ER'S  METHOD 


REVISED    BY 

JULIUS    KNORE, 

TRANSZATED  FEOM  THE  GERMAN  BY 

G.    A.    SCHMITT. 

The  Musicai  World  and  Times  says  of  this  work :  *'  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Piano-Forte,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works,  in  this  line,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  while  it  is  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  MUUer  seizes  upon  the  pupil  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  from  the  simplest  lessons  leads  hun,  step  by 
step,  methodically  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  to  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  Method  which  cannot  he  too  highly 
praised ;  this  is  the  developement  given  by  the  author  to  the 
Exercises  tuiih  the  Juxnd  in  a  qtdescent  state.  Explanations  on 
embellishments,  musical  elocution,  and  other  matters  are  given 
with  particulars  entirely  new.  An  excellent  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  performance  in  two  and  more  parts  (strict  style) 
of  each  hand  separately ;  a  novelty  in  instruction  books  as 
yet  published  in  this  country.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
the  attention  of  borh  professional  men  and  such  musical  ama- 
teurs as  are  desirous  of  becoming  able  and  correct  players  on 
an  instrument  whose  resources  are  boundless,  and  whose  popu- 
larity is  daily  increasing." 

Numerous  letters  have  already  been  received  from  distin- 
guished Professors  of  Music,  copies  of  many  of  which  vrill  soon 
be  published.  There  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting 
MUUer  and  Knorr's  Method,  and  that  is  earnest  in  its  praise. 

From  lengthy  notices  of  the  Boston  press,  the  following  are 
selected : — 

"  This  volume  contains  all  that  is  required  to  make  not  only 
a  g-ood,  but  an  admirable  pianist." — Boston  Atlas. 

"  A  pupil  who  shall  follow  the  rudiments  here  given,  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  an  accomplished  performer.'' — Transcript. 

"  A  legacy  of  inesthnable  worth  to  our  growing  love  of  the 
Art."— Post. 

"  An  elaborate  and  valuable  directory  to  the  art  of  piano- 
forte playing."— Traveijler. 

"  It  contains  a  plainer  system  of  instruction  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  met  with  in  any  similar  publication."— AiL 

Union. 

"  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  (notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Bertini's  Method)  Piano  Instruction 
Book  ever  published  in  this  country." — Privateer. 

"  Best  and  most  thorough  Method  for  the  Piano  ever  pub- 
lished. Even  old  players  will  deem  it  a  valuable  companion." 
— Christian  Freeman. 

"This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  superior  excellence." — 
Pathfinder. 

This  translation  has  been  made  by  a  German  teacher,  who 
brought  to  the  task  the  results  of  a  long  experience  in  Piano- 
forte teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  German  Text  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  Teachers 
and  Scholars. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  170  large  quarto  pages. 

Complete,  T^vo  Farts  in  one, $3. 

Separate  JParts,  eaeli $3. 

The  FIRST  PART  conUins  the  Elements  of  Music,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Piano  ;  a  systematic  synopsis  of  the  Rules  of 
Fingering  ;  explanations  of  different  modes  of  Musical  iiiocu- 
tion ;  interwoven  in  all  of  which  is  a  useful  Guide  to  the 
Teacher.  « 

The  SECOND  PART  treats  of  Mechanical  Matters,  or  aU 
that  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fingering  exclusively. 
More  fully  carried  out  by  Knorr  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works. 

Published  by  OLIVEB  DITSOIT,  Boston: 
Berry  &  Gordon,   New  York:    J.  E.  Gould,  Philadelphia: 
D.  A,  Truas,  Cincinnati :  and  by  Music  Dealers  generally. 
[C?^Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
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FOL,    V, 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JULY   2S,    1«54. 


NO,  47. 


Suiigljt's  Sflurafil  nC  Blitair, 

PUBLISHE0  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ET   MAIL,. 


PER  AFSUM, 


"   fCAHBIES,   S2.5^ 


IN  AOVASCE. 


ITS  CXJJJTiHJTS  relate  raainly  to  tbe  Art  ef  M-osio,  hat  ^(h 
glaopes  at  the  whole  "Nrorlil  of  Art  audoT  PoUte  Literature  ; 
ijTiihldrag,  iVora  ttnre  to  friuie, — ^.  Critical  K«?7iews  ofC&ilpsrtSj 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  mth  timely  Analyses  of  tbe  Dotabie  V^^orks 
performed,  aecouiits  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  TSusic  pulylishsd  at  home  and  ahroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  sigjniScanit  Musical  News  .from  e\\  -parts  i  gathered  froai 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respoHdenae  from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Itesays  on 
musical  styles,  sclxools,  periods,  authors,  oom^osifions,  instru- 
ments, -Cheon^s  ;  -on  M-nsical  JCducation  ;  on  Music  in  its  Mor»i 
Spcial,  and  Religioms  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  tlie  Ckurch,  the 
Oonoert-rooni,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &«. 
6.  Translatious  from  tbe  best  German  and  French  ^vritcrs  upon 
Music  acd  Art.  7.  Oaoa-sional  Notices  of  Sculplure,  Painting^ 
Architeet«P3,  Poetry,  .S'^stbetic  Books,  the  Itrama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  aad  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Aneodotes,  &c. 

[C?^  Buck  numbers,  firom  tlie  commeooement,  can  be  fup* 
EJShod.    Also  botind  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  auy  distauce  wirni'o  the 
State,  thiruen  ctittfi  a  year ;  11"  not  in  adTaace,  tiveuly-s'uc 
cmUs.    2?o  ail  places  fecyond  the  State,  double  these  retss. 
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A  Eeiriew  ef  the  History  of  Miisk  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.   CuLIBICHETT, 
.(Continued  &om  p.  132  ) 

Tiro  Opera  iuffa,  of  -whicii  we  now  conre  to 
speak,  -mingled  itself  at  firit  with  the.  Opera  ss- 
ria,  as  Shakspeare's  drolleries  with  his  historical 
•dramas.  Afterwards,  being  banished  into  tlic 
interacts,  it  t-sok  the  name  of  int<srrfiizzo-,  and 
first  attained  to  an  independent  ami  generic  ox- 
istenoo,  as  a  play,  in  the  works  of  Logkescino 


as-d  particalarly  «f  .PicciNl.  The  old  opera 
iseria  was  little  suited  ever  to  become  popular 
with  for«ignei^s  5  but  it  lay  in  the  character  of-  the 
lopeim  buffa.,  as  constituted  by  these  two  masters, 
to  please  wherever  people  love  to  laugh  and  hear 
good  music.  I  believe,  that  no  people  possess  so 
much  talent  for  drollery  as  the  Italians.  What 
an  iracaloulable  originality  there  is  in  their  ex- 
travaganzas, what  wit  in  their  absurdities,  what 
fantastical  humor  in  their  tom-fooleries  of  costume 
and  of  -masquerade ;  and,  combined  with  these, 
what  transporting  naturalness  in  these  pieces, 
wiich  seem  to  be  more  works  of  the  player  than 
«f  tie  composer,  sad  in  which  «ne  actually  re- 
Joioe.s  to  find  no  shadow  of  -a  reasonable  thouoht. 
Assuredly,  if  there  be  any  antidote  against  ter- 
restrial sufferings  in  general,  and  -against  the 
spleen  of  the  north  in  parficulai-,  it  is  the  ojyerg. 
bijffa,  with  singers  like  Boxateri  in  Dresden, 
or  Zamboni  in  St.  Petersburg.  These  persons 
•are  real  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  apply  to  the  opera  huffa 
in  general,  the  thoughts  'which  we  expressed 
when  touching  on  the  universal  character,  which 
-music  can  and  ought  to  Imve  in  tragedy.  Our 
art,  which  in  itself  e.xpresses  the  passional  emo- 
tion, has  no  expression  for  the  comic,  whose  ef- 
fects are  always  the  result  of  a  eemparjsen,  that 
is  to  say,  an  operation  of  intelligence,  to  which 
the  musician  cannot  apply  himself  without  soma 
inediati-ng  elements.  Although  my  view  is  not 
that  of  every  one,  yet  I  seem  to  find  the  proof 
•of  my  assertion  in  the  fact,  that  the  essentially 
•oomie  does  not  lie  in  instrumental  mnsic-  One 
•can  'be  merry,  entertaining,  fantastical,  even  ridi- 
e«lous  in  that,  but  not  comical,  without  a  pix)- 
gramioe  either  written,  or  existi'jg  in  the  fancy  of 
the  public.  To  be  comic,  the  musician  must  call 
in  the  aid  of  words,  and  employ  the  intonations 
and  accents  -of  speech,  «till  asore  than  in  recita- 
tive and  tragic  declamation  ^  he  must  descend  to 
familiar  declamation,  what  the  Itaiians  call  pai^ 
lando.  But  this  sort  of  syllabic  song  is  only  ef- 
fective when  the  prosody  of  the  words  -shines 
throisgh  its  outlines i  and  then  too  the  music  be- 
comes local,  like  the  word,  with  which  it  strives 
to  blend.  And  that  is  a  great  advantage,  since 
the  eomic  element,  as  in"  spoken  comedy,  is  based 
upon  the  characters,  manners  and  ridiculous 
things  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  in  the  interests 
of  illusion  can  do  nothing  better  than  employ  a 
musical  speech,  which  particularizes  still  more 
the  matters  it  sets  forth.    1  except  however  those 


numbers  in  an  opera  ■which  express  feelings  and 
are  intended  for  the  lyric  singers,  and  in  whic'ti 
music  enters  -upon  its  right  of  universality  of  ex- 
pression. If  it  IS  true  that  a  comedy,  which 
holds  ap  the  manners  of  a  country  to  reproach, 
is  untranslatable  (and  so  far  no  translator  has 
proved  to  •me  the  opposite),  then  the  musical 
•farces  of  Italy  most  be  so  in  a  double  respect, 
both  as  pieoes  wnd  'as  arasic  I  confess,  that  for- 
eign singers  and  actors  are  alilve  unpalatable  to 
me.  The  spo'ken  song  goes  o"fl  well  only  in  Italy, 
becaiuse  the  Italian  language  in  itself  is  song. 
Other  nations  therefore  are  obliged  to  resort  to- 
the  pitiful  aid  of  dialague  in  their  cotnic  operas. 
Simple  recitative  and  familiar  musical  declama- 
tion would  in  their  languages  be  unendurable. 
The  reader  shall  convince  himself,  how  the  ex- 
quisite parlando  is  transformed  under  the  lame 
and  impotent  attempts  of  a  translator.  Take 
the  following  from  Leporello's  "  Catalogue  -Song ' 
iu  Den  Juan:: 


g^^^^^g^ 


*i-na  la  pic-ci-aa  Ja  pic-cina  la  pic  -  -ci    -    na. 
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It  is  clear   that  the  thought  of  the  composer 
would   merely   express  the  word  piccina,  which 
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sounds  as  graceful  as  ft  is  irreplaceaMe,  since  it 
denotes  the  thmg  as  it  is,  with  which  everything 
m  the  music  harnMiiizes,  botfe  the  short  brofeen 
tattle  of  the  Toice-part,  and'  the  sancy  grace  of 
the  !i:ttle-  orchestral  figure  f  for  yon  plainly  hear 
that  the  violin  in  its  way  also  says:  la  piccina  /— 
la  piccina  !  But  hov/  will  any  one  translate  la 
pieeina,  la pieeina,  la  ■piceina,  la  piscina'!  Will 
yoH  say  :  "  and  the  small  one,"^  or  "  bat  the  saiall 
one  ?"  That  would  sound  very  badly.  But  some- 
thing had  to  be  given  for  it,  and  scy  the  6erman 
of  English  translalor  helped  himself  out  m  the 
least  awliward  way  he  could. 

This  exarapls,  like  a  thousand  others,  proves 
that  there  are'  caseSj-  m  whicb  the  masic  and  the 
words  make  one,  and  if  you  take  away  the  eu- 
phonioHSr  cliaracteristfo  and  imitative  word,  to 
which  the  composer  has  fitted  the  music,  it  is  as 
much  as  to  destray  tte  latter; 

Mozart,  who  understood  this  matter,  I'n  the 
Italian  librettos,  which  he  had  to  compose,  made 
no  alterations  in  the  worcfe  of  the  ^penr  f>uffa. 
He  saw  perfectly,  that  what  was  fenlty  in  tragic 
composition  (we  mean  the  forms  and  taste  pecn- 
liar  to  the  connti'y)  was  necessary  in  a  kind  based 
upon  the  Italian  nationality,  whose  chief  merit 
consists  in  reproducing  the  most  original  traits  of 
that  nattonality  in  the  drollest  manner. 

Tlie  opera  iuffa  cannot  be  csjnpared  with  the 
French  comic  opera.  Althoi-vgh  the  names  are 
alike,  the  things  themselves  are  opposite.  The 
comic  opera  confers  the  most  unqitestionable 
glory  on  the  mnsical  France  of  our  century.  It 
is  so  graceful  that  it  gives  eqnal  satisfaction  to 
literati  and  mnsiciatos  J  and  all  the  masters,  vrho 
have  made  this  kind  famous,  or  who  have  been 
made   famous  by   it,  are   Frenchmen :  Mebxtl, 

D'AlAYKAC,  IsOtTAED,  BoiELDIEU  and  AUBEE. 

Their  operas  are  more  or  less  ingenious  or  intel- 
lectual comedies ;  the  music  is  national,  and  for 
both  these  reasons  one  rona  no  risfk  of  confound- 
ing them  with  the  Italian  pieces  and  scores. 
Works  like  11  Matrrnwnio  segreto,  II  Tiirco  in 
Italia,  L'ltaliana  in  Algerl,  can  entertain  and 
interest  the  lo-vers  of  mKsic  even  without  words. 
Bat  the  French  pieces  wonld  lose  too  much  under 
these  circumstances ;  on  the  other  band  the  comic 
opera  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  translate  than  the 
opera,  huffa,  and  is  easier  to  play  or  to  sing  in  a 
translation.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating a  French  or  German  test  into  another 
language,  at  leasS  so  far  as  it  is  important  for  the 
music. 

After  the  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
fourth  epoch  of  musical  art,  that  namely  of  the 
development  of  Melody  in  theatrical  composition, 
there  yet  remains  one  remark  to  the  completion 
of  onr  cnrsory  account.  Here  also  Art  went  on 
as  in  the  epochs  that  preceded,  following  a  course, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  departnre  from  the 
trne  course,  was  prescribed  to  it  by  the  natural 
and  logical  succession  of  its  steps  of  progress. 
We  have  seen  Counterpoint  grow  up  in  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries,  and  as  it  became  more  perfect, 
still  became  more  irreconcileable  with  its  original 
destination.  In  no  other  way  could  Melody  de- 
velop itself  and  put  forth  such  shining  blossoms, 
but  by  producing  superabundant  foliage,  wliich 
soon  covered  up  the  ground  consecrated  to  its 
culture,  namely  the  dramatic  stage,  which  it 
should  have  embellislied  and  not  have  masked. 
But  it  could  not  have  proceeded  otherwise.  If 
the  contrapuntists  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  melo- 


dists of  the  ffrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  thought  much  about  the  application  of  their 
Art,  the  former  tO'  church  amsic  and  the  lartter  t© 
the  theatre,  this  preconceived  intention  would 
have  withdrawn  thsra  from  the  problem,  to- which 
the  most  pressing  necessities  sf  their  time  calleS 
thesis  With  tlse  materials  at  their  disposal,  they, 
were  poorly  qualified  ter  famish  edification  in  the 
church,  or  to  e.^pres3  the  passions  powerfully 
upon  the  stage.  First  of  all  they  hcsd  to  begis 
with  conquering  materials  in'  sufficient  qnantrty, 
wish  perfecting  the  elements  of  the  Art,  enrich'- 
ing  it  with  new  forcvs  and  combinations,,  and  fash- 
ioning them  to  such  a  point  of  culture,  tba*  they 
should  be  fit  for  tsse.  This-  was  aad'  had'  t©>be  the- 
problem  of  the  old  contrapuntists  and  melodistsi 
Tlie  application  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  saccessors'. 
The  labors  of  our  forefathers  were-  necessary,  but 
they  were  only  preparatory  and  had  to  fall  away 
before  th®  final  rssuTjs,  as  tfie  scaffal'ding  before' 
the  completed  monument,  which  it  had  helped  to- 
buUd.  After  the  Flemish  school  had  fnlnlled  its 
destiny,  in  prodtjcrng  Palesteibta,  it  died  ;  after 
the  old  Italian  Melody  had  given  birth  to  that 
whose  germ  it  bore  within  itself^  Glttce  and 
MozAKT,  it  followed  the_oId| Belgian  Coronter- 
point  into  the  grave.  We  might  say  here,  per- 
haps, tliat^stVaajjatliered^tsv'iits^fatbers,  in  sO'far 
as  Blelody  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Coun- 
terpoint.— But  let^us  misuse  no  rhetoricar figures. 
All  things  change,  but  nothing  in  the  world  ever 
dies.  So  far  from  dying,  the  melody  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rather  beeam©  regenerated. 
The  scheots  of  Italy,  especially  that  of  Naples, 
had  created  a  laffiUltHde  ei  vocal  f&rms  or  tijrns,. 
which,  soon  becoming  the  common  property  of 
the  Art,  with  some  modifications  introduced  by 
'  differences  of  national  tapste,  still  remain  the  basis 
of  our  operatic  song;  as,  accorfHng  t&  the  re- 
mark of  Kiesewetter,  the  most  modern  mtissc 
generally  remains  always  Neapolitan  music. 
Less  liappy  turns,  superfluous  phrases,  termina- 
tions which  soon  grew  antiquated,  common-places 
used  with  the  most  fcivish  abandantce,  m  a  word 
rontine  mingled  itself  more  or  less  with  sacb 
great  riches.  It  bad  to  be  left  to  time  and  genius, 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaS".  GLtrcE 
began  this  work  of  purification,  but  perhaps  he 
went  too  far  in  the  designs,  to  which  he  subjected 
dramatic  melody.  Ttiis  was  destined  first  to 
shine  out  in  all  its  majesty,  and  freed  from  all 
foreign  ingredients,  is  the  scores  of  the  universai 
reformer  of  the  Art, 


Sontag  and  Jenny  Lind  Compared. 

BY  C.  BASSINI. 

Sontag  was  almost  at  the  end  of  her  career 
when  Jenny  Lind  was  at  the  height  of  her  glory. 
These  two  celebrated  singers  were  alike  gifted 
with  fine  soprano  voices,  and  both  were  born  in  a 
classic  land  of  song.  Sontag  was  also  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Jenny  Lind  in  this  land  of  en- 
thusiasm for  all  that  is  new  and  great. 

Kot  belonging  to  the  former  generation  of  her 
admirers,  (for  Sontag  combined  the  homage  of 
two  generations,)  we  must  pronounce  upon  her 
from  what  she  was  when  we  heard  her  in  1852. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  1825  she  was  the  great- 
est singer  of  her  time,  and  that  Malibran  herself 
strove  with  her  for  the  palm  of  song;,and  not 
always  with  victory. 

SONTAG. 
Voice. — Sontag  had  preserved  her  voice  Yery 
well ;  it  had  lost  something  of  its  original  fulness, 


but  was  equal',  in  its  entire  extension,  emd  beatf- 
trfally  and  legitimately  developed. 

Compass  and  Register. — Asoprano;  the  mediuiaf 
and  head  tones  were  fall  and  brilliant,  whilst  her 
chest  tones  were  very  weak.  We  never  heard 
her  gff  higher  m  the  Tatter  regiisterthan  S,  always 
taking  the  medium'  vcice  above  this,  even  m 
ascendiTtg  gamtrt. 

Tone-Strode.^- An  s:5cctl'ent  and  ad'rnirablj  fu'M' 
tone-stroke  f  front  whjcii-  it  watj  easy  to-  perceive, 
thait  her  fnusicaf  edufca.ti-on  was  i-emarkably  fin- 
ished, and  tha't  she  was  perfect  mistress  ci"  ths- 
piay  of  the  glottis, 

J-tesse  S  Voce,  or  propnUsion:  of  Tone. — To 
■"^©Btain  perfect  accuracy  in  the  mes.ta  efs  voce,  aB 
depends  upsn  tlie  manner  of  att-acking  the  tone. 
It  smisii  be  aecomptished  with  a-  perfect  ^Isttk' 
stroke.  Then,  and  then  only,  the  tons  comes 
forth  true  and  pure,  without  any  visible  effort  ©ra 
,  the  part  ef  She  lungs  and  with  ail  necessary  econ- 
omy of  breai;&.  Madaaae  Sontag  was  perfect  on 
this  point. 

Vocalization. — ^In  vscalisation'  she  was  in  tratti 
most  admirable — as, in  our  day,  but  fsw  are  tautghS 
t9  be',  1^0  singer  was  ever  superior  to  her  in  the 
art  of  vocalizing  j  not  even  Ifemoreau  Cimti  j  none 
ever  psssesse?!  a  jnore  inimitable  Kghtaes3,strengtb 
and  precisien.  Time,  which  feys  a  heavy  hana' 
on  all  things,  had  not  spared  even  tMs  fair  song- 
stress, but  had  loosed  seme  of  the  chords  ttet  cSs- 
coarsed  sm-h  sweet  msai«,  Sontag  no  longer 
vscaMaed  v^ith  the  same  faciKty  am  the  vowel  (ih, 
as  on  ct,s  i!  Her  tritl  was  true  an<i  clear,  hut 
not  well  defined. 

Tofii  Flavila'ti,  (or  ISehs'  Smm^s.) —  Sontag 
saade  frequent  and  Judicious  use  of  these  embel- 
lishments, now,  onfortan-ately,  ssi  sna^h  neglected, 

Fm-te-Piano,  Mezzo-Piano,  Mezza-  Voce. — The 
forte  was  always  the  resalt  of  gi-eat  effort  on  ths 
part  sf  Madasae  So-atag,  as  coald  be  seen  lij  the- 
diagonal  position  of  iier  mouth  v;hen  attempting 
it;,  whilst  the  piano  was  alvvaya  well  done,  sncJ 
prcd.uced  a  fin«  effect,  A  point  in  which  shs 
excelled,  ho'wever,  was  the  mezze-piano-.  She 
never  made  ase  of  the  mezza-sroee.  The  difTerence 
between,  these  two  is,  that  tlie  mezzo'-pians-  is  sang 
with  fall  volmive  of  tons  bat  with  less  intensity  ; 
whilst  the  mezza-%>oee  is  s»ng  with  less  voltiiae, 
but  with  fall  intensity, 

Timhres,  Clear  ami  Smnlre. — Tlie  distim'CtieTt 
between  the  various  timbres  had  become  nearly 
Bndistingffiis?labl&  with  Mme.  Sositag  f  and  the 
clear  voice  predominated  entirely.  She  some-^ 
times  attempted  the  s9Bi6?-e,  bat  se-Mom  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Phrasing:. —  A  coBiplete  Sind  irreproachable 
mechanissn  is  necessary  in  order  to  phrase  well ; 
and  therefore  Mme.  Sontag  was  possessed  of  the 
material  necessary  for  perfect  phrasing ;  but,  as 
under  this  bead  we  inclade  not  only  forte-piano, 
ornament  and  expression,  buit  also  pronunciation, 
BIme.  Sontag  was  faujty  in  this  particniar ;  she 
did  nE>t  pronounce  distinctly,  and  was  not  mistress 
of  her  respiration,  which  faalts  were  forgiven  her 
om  ac'cobint  of  her  ssperiority  as  an  artist,  and  ths 
eminent  degree  to  which  she  possessed  the  other 
three  departments  in  phrasing. 

An  Artist. — Mme,  Sontag  was  an  artist  in  the 
!  highest  sense.  Everytfeing  in  her  singing  was 
artistically  calculated  ,  her  cadence,  ber  ornament, 
her  Hielodies — all  were  the  resalt  of  thorough  and 
artistic  musical  knowletlge,  particularly  of  the  art 
of  singing. 

Passion:  Poelrjj. — If  now  we  attempt  to  sp«ak 
of  the  highest  attainment  in  the  art  of  singing — ■ 
and  in  searching  for  this  secret  wo  descend,  as  we 
must,  into  the  heart  of  the  singer,  ws  shall  find  a 
blemish.  Passion  and  poetic  feeling  are  indis- 
pensable gifts  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  singing, 
and  more  particularly  in  dramatic  song.  Here, 
then,  we  discover  the  weak  point  of  this  great 
singer.  Mme.  Sontag  was  not  wanting  in  good 
taste,  or  in  expression  ;  bnt  she  lacked  the  warmth 
of  passion  and  the  elevation  of  poetry.  Her  soul 
remained  cold  and  unmoved.  Her  feeling  seemed 
the  effect  of  art  and  study  and  e.^ternal  incen- 
tives; but  passion  slept  within  her,  nor  came  at 
the  call  of  her  voice.  It  was,  if  I  may  be  excused 
the  word,  the  coquetry  of  feeling  ;  but  a  coquetry 
in   perfect   taste — a   most   aristocratic   coquetry, 
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ftat  never  lEissed  its  aim,  tnat  pleased  -everj-  one, 
a-iid  passed  witli  ajany  for  the  triie  passion  and 
poetrj'  «f  tbe  souL 

JITNNY  UTm. 
JeriTiy  Lind  I  fliank  myself  fortunate  for  Isavir.g 
se«n  and  Ite&rd  ira  LswdoaT  iii  t'ita  Keiiitli  cf  fees." 
g5ery._ 

f^Bsse. — Jenny  Liud  possesses  a  voice  fisK,  ricli 
and  sympatbetic  i?)  tone,  equal  tliToiiglroirt  itsca- 
iire  extension,  and  t-elerafely  w«l!  tievelspcd. 

Cotxpsss  ■sml  Regiiter. — A  -sspi-ajxa,  her  cfecst 
tn-otes  are  exeeil-ent  ami  extend  with  ease  to  G- 
Tlie  twedium  nates  are  oi'  a  tolerably  geod  cfiaalit)', 
but  weak  below  G ;  wtilst  tire  Itead  ten<;s  carry 
off  tlie  pato  from  tite  twa  •ether  registers  iR  fislness  \ 
s.ad  piivity. 

Fene-xfirpfce.^—T.his  great  de^deratum  in  sing'ing 
is  one-of  lh«  beauties  of  Jeany  Lind.  She  invari- 
aibly  strikes  the  ts-ne  with  tise  ti'ice  stTOke  «f  tlse 
giettis:;  wJaicia  gii/es  parity  and  fulness  te  her 
voice- 

i/<?s»c£  f?t  Face. — Being  perfect  mistress  of  the 
streike  <sf  the  glottis,  she  ever  perfsnns  tiais  acoord- 
tHg  ts  fterfect  rales  (sf  art 

VecaUzaiian  :  {IriU,  etc.') — Vocalizatiors  is  not 
perfect  with  Jensiy  LiMd.  Though  ust  faulty  in 
the  ta^chanism  of  vosalixingT  she  sias  against  g®od  ' 
taste.  She  freqtiently  employs  passage  entjr-ely 
opposed  to  tlie  character  of  the  musie,  and  not  \n 
keeping  with  the  sentinacnt  of  the  m-slody :  as  in 
the  air  from  Ssmncmiliwl-ii,  where  slie  eiakes  two 
changes,  ia  order  to  introduce  aew  passages;  and 
each  tiiae  with  very  bad  a«d  false  eS'ects.  Her 
descending  chTOaiatic  scales  are  irreproacinable, 
and  her  trill  well  defined  and  true. 

T<}iu  Ftaetati  {Echo  S&mmh.) — The  ase  of  : 
these  sounds  has  become  proverbial  with  mind: 
hi  fact,  it  is  not  simply  the Jiwutati  sounds,  knowis 
as  such  in  the  art  of  singiRg,  that  she  employs. 
For,  instead  of  aeveral  conseeative  sounds,  one 
eehoing  titc  other  with  rapidity,  according  to  the 
5as«ai  mode,  she  gives  them  at  intervals,  which  is 
far  from  being  t&e  sasse  thing.  But  her  voice, 
her  throat,  and  the  sjippleness  of  her  pharyn.<£, 
permit  her  to  make  those  magnificefit  echoes, 
which  in  part  establish  her  gi-eat  reputation. 

Farte-Piam,  Mezz-a-Pians,  Mezza-Vace. — It  is 
particularly  in  the  /arte  that  the  full  beauty  of 
this  ma^nificeat  voice  is  to  be  discovered,  for 
here  it  is  never  at  faalt,  and  always  in  its  full 
perfection.  She  is  not  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
mezzo-pkitte,  b«t  is  eminently  so  in  the  mezza- 
voce,  vrliich  she  employs  very  often. 

Clear  and  Somh-e  Timbre. — The  two  timbres 
are  veiy  well  defined.  Jenny  Liud  attaias  very 
fine  effect  in  the  use  of  the  sombre  voice. 

Phrasing. — It  were  easy  for  any  one  who  has  had 
the  opfvortunify  of  listening  to  great  singers,  to 
decide  that  Jenny  Lind  cannot  musically  create — 
so  to  speak.  Intelligence  and  a  beautiful  voice 
were  the  gifts  of  God  to  her:  but  the  sacred  fire 
that  creates,  and  the  severe  study  that  takes  the 
place,  in  a  measure,  of  this  inborn  genius,  are  in 
neither  case  possessed  by  her.  And  iu  her  sinijing, 
one  can  recognize  the  hand  of  evei-y  body.  ^Shc 
lacks  unity.  There  does  not  reign  throughout  her 
style  a  principle,  a  school,  rigid  in  its  law's  as  truth 
itself.  For  example,  she  sings  divinely  the  Air  de 
Campa  de  Silesia,  by  Meyerbeer ;  but  she  sings  and 
phrases  only  tolerably  Casta  Diva,  by  Bellini. 
In  the  art  of  phrasing  is  included  embellishment; 
and_  Jenny  Lind  introduces  these  often  without 
distinction;  violating  both  the  rules  of  art  and  of 
sentiment. 

As  Artist. — Jenny  Lind,  despite  her  Northern 
nature,  is  an  artiste;  and  if  it  be  denied,  that  she 
is  one  by  science,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is  not 
one  by  nature. 

Passion— Poetry. — Jenny  Lind,  without  pos- 
sessing the'se  ia  the  highest  degree,  lacks  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  for  we  have  seen  her  moved 
to  the  very  soul  by  the  passion  of  her  song ;  and 
oftenthe  tone  that  thrilled  through  the  listener 
took  its  vibration  from  the  movement  of  her  own 
heart,  stirred  by  the  waves  of  passionate  and  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  thus  that  I  judge  Jenny  Lind.  She 
is  now  losing  much  of  the  fulness  of  tone,  which 
was  the  great  beauty  of  her  voice.  A  Vienna 
correspondent  of  the  last  number  of  the  France 
Musicale  also  announces  the  same  thin"-. 


Nothingnow  remains  but  to  draw  a  definite  com- 
parison between  these  tvifo  celebrities;  and  I  would 
say,  that  in  artistic  accoinplishmentit,  vocalization-^ 
phrasing,  emhellishment.  Son  tag  was  vastly  th« 
superior  of  Jenny  Lind — while  in  natural -gifts,  as 
voic'e,  p-assi@n^  spontan-emtsness,  Jenay  Lind  stood 
in  advance  of  Sontag. 

i  here  Jisdg'e  them  as  Angers-only.  If  wespcafc 
of  them  as  actresses,  Jenny  Lind  was  far  iaferior 
to  Henrietta  Sontag. — Mmsical  Tisaes, 


A  Magic  Concert 

I'nOM    SPEKSSE. 

Eftsoones  tlrey  'heard  a  most  me'iorlio-iis  soiind 

Of  all  that  Kiote  deJight  a  dainty  «ar, 
Swch  ss,  at  once,  might  not,  em  living  ground, 

Sav<s  in  this  paradise,  l>s  h-card  elsewhere; 
Eight  hsx-d  it  was,  for  wight  whkli  did  it  hear. 

To  read  whnt  manner  m-usick  tliat  mote  he; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  li-ving  «ar. 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  haniiony; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  wind,  waters,  all  agrea. 

The  joyoiis  birds,  siirorided  in  -clieerfiil  shade, 

Tlteir  notes  lanto  the  voi^e  attempered  s-v^^eet: 
Th'  angeli<:,  soft,  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instniments  divine  respondence  meftt; 
Tlie  silver-sounding  insti'iaments  did  meet 

With  tli«  base  miirmur  of  the  ■^^'ate^s*  full; 
The  wat-ers'  fall,  -with  difference -discreet, 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 
The  gentle,  warbling  wind  low  answei-ed  to  all. 


SigBor  PozzolM. 

From  a  aiemoir  of  Signer  Pozzolini,  published 
on  his  arrival  here,  we  extractthe  following  ieter- 
esting  particulars  of  his  career: 

Signor  Pozzolini  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  5824.  Being  intended  for  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, he  entered  a  college  in  that  city,  pursuing 
the  study  of  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  the 
"  Belles  Lettres,"  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  prepared  to  remove  to  the 
University  of  Pisa,  to  continue  his  studios,  partic- 
ularly that  of  Medicine,  for  which  Signor  Pozzo- 
lini had  evinced  a  strong  inclination. 

How  true  it  is  that  chance,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, dictates  the  choice  of  a  profession.  We 
can  scarcely  take  up  any  biography  without  dis- 
covering that  the  subject  of  the  memoir  had  re- 
signed the  profession  for  which  ho  was  originally 
intended,  and  adopted  some  other  more  conso- 
nant with  his  feelings,  which  "chance"  rather 
than  design  threw  in  his  way,  whilst  in  our  own 
every-day  experience  we  are  constantly  meetinff 
with  similar  instances,  of  a  total  change  in  the 
views  of  those  Just  entering  on  a  life  of  the  busy 
world.  Thus  it  was  with  Signor  Pozzolini; 
"  chance  "  converted  the  quiet  scholar  and  ardent 
student  of  medicine,  into  an  equally  ardent  lyric 
artist.  Young  Pozzolini,  like  all  educated  Ital- 
ians, was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  opera,  where, 
hearing  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  he  imbibed 
.  a  refined  taste  for  music.  At  this  time  the  cele- 
brated Italian  tenor  Moriani,  was  the  operatic 
star,  and  numbered  among  his  greatest  admirers 
our  5-oung  student,  who  beguiled  his  leisure  hours 
by  singing  over  for  his  own  amusement  the  choice 
morceaux  of  his  favorite  artist.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  (unconsciously  to  hmiself)  heard 
by  a  celebrated  musical  professor,  v,'ho,  stuck  with 
his  naturally  fine,  though  uncultivated  voice,  at 
once  advised  him  to  resign  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics, and  without  delay  commence  the  study  of 
music.  Fortunately  young  Pozzolini  listened 
attentively  to  the  proffered  friendly  advice ;  the 
chord  of  sympathy  in  his  breast  was  struck,  and 
from  that  hour  the  tenor  of  the  student's  life  was 
changed,  "sweet  sounds"  took  the  place  of  hard 
words  and  dry  details,  and  he  became  as  ardent 
a  devotee  of  Apollo  as  ever  he  had  been  of  Es- 
culapius. 

Pozzolini  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Florence,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing under  its  celebrated  director,  Gherini.  In 
the  course  of  two  years  he  had  attained  such  pro- 


ficiency that  his  debut  was  determined  en  without 
further  delay.  Donizetti's  charming  opera  L' Eli- 
sir  d'Amore  was  selected  for  the  occasion.  Pozzo- 
KnTs  success  was  complete.  Both  his  singing  and 
acting  T^jere  the  theme  of  general  admiration. 
After  this' highly  flattering  reception  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Rome,  whore  he  appeared  in  Rossini's 
opera  of  ltalian-0  in  Algert,  in  which  1m  achieved 
a  new  triumph.  The  Roman  dilettanti  were  de- 
lighted with  his  singing;  each  aria  and  soena  was 
rewarded  with  a  double  encore,  a  high  mark  of 
favor  to  be  bestowed  by  that  most  -critical  au- 
dience. 

From  Borne  Pozzolini  travelled  tbrough  Italy, 
%'isiting  in  succession  the  great  operatic  cities  of 
Milan,  Venice,  Turin,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sce^  in 
company  v/ith  the  prima  donnas  Tadolini  and 
FreEzolini,  with  wliom  the  young  tenor  earned 
fresh  laurels.  Thus  he  continued  pursuing  his 
professional  eareer  until  the  commencement  of 
the  memorable  year  1848,  -wlien  the  whole  Euro- 
pean continent  was  shaken  by  revolutions,  and 
monarchies  tottered  in  every  direction.  The 
struggle  for  liberty  ha-d  commenced,  avA  that 
word'fired  Pozzolini ;  he  at  once  entered  himself 
as  a  volunteer,  marching  under  the  Tuscan  flag, 
and  the  coiniBand  of  General  de  Loger,  to  the 
siege  of  Mantisa,  where  he  "  fought  the  good 
fight"  in  company  with  the  Piedmontese  mon- 
arch Charles  Albert. 

After  the  defeat  -of  his  noble  corps,  which  gen- 
erously sacrificed  itself  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Piedmontesa  army,  he  returned  serrev/fully 
homewards,  his  heart  aching  for  his  bleeding 
country,  whicb  he  now  determined  on  quitting 
forever,  gladly  accepting  an  engagement  at  the 
theatre  of  Copenhagen.  Thenee  he  travelled 
into  Russia,  and  was  engaged  for  the  winter  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Moscow,  where  his  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  directors  of  the  Royal  Opera  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, who  at  onee  proffered  him  an  engagement 
Here,  too,  he  found  equal  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Court  and  the  public,_  although 
he  had  to  sing  in  company  with  such  distin^ished 
artists  as  Mesdames  Grisi,  Persiaiii,  Signori  Tan^ 
burini,  RoKConi,  &c. 

On  the  termination  of  his  St.  Petersburg  en- 
gagement, Signor  Pozzolini  visited  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic.  &e.,  and  he  sang  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  Germany  with  Persiani,  Tamburini,  and 
Rossi.  It  was  immediately  subsequent  to  his  suc- 
cessful appearances  in  Berlin  and  Dresden  that 
Madame  Sontag's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
young  and  promising  tenor  singer.  She  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  making  arrangements  to  visit 
America,  and  being  pleased  with  his  voice  and 
style  of  singing,  she  felt  a  desire  to  include  him 
amonn-  her  professional  assistants;  but  he  was  al- 
ready engaged  for  a  winter  season  in  Paris,  and 
a  spring  one  in  Vienna.  Pozzolini,  however, 
who  had  traversed  Europe  from  end  to  end, 
longed  to  see  that  new  and  other  world  of  vyhich 
he  had  heard  and  road,  aad  when  definite  offers 
of  encouragement  were  made  to  him  to  accom- 
pany so  renowned  an  artiste  as  Madame  Sontag 
on  her  visit,  he  at  once  decided  on  accepting 
them,  and  fortunately  was  able  to  obtain  a 
release  from  the  engagements  he  had  previously 
made. 

Signor  Pozzolini  was  but  moderately  success- 
ful on  his  first  appearance  before  an  American 
audience,  but  in  the  last  season  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  when  he  departed  for  Mexico  was 
an  unquestionable  favorite.  His  melancholy 
death  will  be  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  a  superior  man  in  every  intellectual  and 
moral  sense.  Society  as  well  as  Art  will  mourn 
his  untimely  end. 


How  TO  MAKE  Deaf  Persons  Hear  the 
Pianoforte — The  instrument  should  be  opened, 
and  a  rod  of  deal  -wood  provided  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  three  quarters  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  bridge  of  the  sounding  board  to 
the  mouth  of  the  deaf  person.  If  one  end  of  this 
rod  be  made  to  rest  firmly  on  the  bridge,  and  the 
other  end  be  held  between  the  teeth,  the  softest 
sounds  will  be  distinctly  communicated. — Musical 
2'ranscript. 
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Tte  Green  Eoom  of  the  Opera. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Memoires  d'lm  Bour- 
geois de  Paris,  by  the  Doctor  Veron,  have  been 
recently  published  in  Paris.  This  Doctor  Teron 
is  a  queer  apocimen  of  the  modern  Frenchman  ; 
a  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  it  would  seem,  contrary 
to  the  old  adage,  a  H-.aster  of  them  aH.  By  turns 
he  has  been  3  doctor  of  medicine,  a  Parisian 
litterateur,  editor  of  an  influential  political  Jour- 
nal, director  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  now  appeal's 
before  the  pabitc  as  the  aotobis^rapber  of  his 
various  career.  In  the  present  volume  he  gives 
the  history  of  Lis  directorship  of  the  Opera  of 
Paris,  giviflg.  a  good  many  details  of  matters  be- 
hind the  scenes,  O'f  more  or  less  interest  to  outside 
barbarians,  and  m'any  anecdotes  of  the  various 
celebrities  in  the  musical  world,  with  whom, 
during  that  time,  he  had  to  do.  We  translate 
his  account  of  the  green-TOOm  of  the  singers  of 
the  opera : 

"  The  personnel  of  music  a'nd  tliat  of  the  dance 
are  kept  entirely  separate  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Opera.  These  two  populations  have  each  their 
own  quarters,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
than  the  green-room  of  the  singers  and  the  green- 
room of  the  dancers.  I  will  infroduiJe  the  reader 
into  these  two  green-rooms. 

"  The  green-room  of  the  singers,  fo  which  you 
descend  by  a  staircase  situated  behind  the  theatre, 
is  very  spacious.  The  ceiling  and  the  panels  of 
this  ancient  saloon  of  the  hotel  Choiseul,  are  of 
white  and  gold.  In  the  centre  is  a  piano,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  piano  numerous  benches.  Here 
assemble  to  sing  the  artists  and  choristers,  who 
desire  to  be  heard,  in  the  hope  of  making  engage- 
ments. Here  too  it  is  that  the  artists  and  choruses 
begin  and  finish  the  musical  study  of  the  scores 
of  the  operas.  At  the  first  rehearsals  the  com- 
poser is  at  the  piano,  and  indicates  to  the  singing 
masters  and  to  the  principal  artists  the  different 
movements  of  the  morceaux  d'ensemhle.  The 
principal  characters  study  separately,  with  the 
maestro,  the  airs,  the  duo^  and  trios — all  that  they 
have  to  sing.  As  soon  as  one  act  is  deciphered, 
the  rehearsals  with  quartet  commence,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra ;  all  the 
stringed  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  the  violins, 
altos,  violoncelli  and  contrabassi  come,  in  succes- 
sion, to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  in  quartet. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  composition  has  been  learned 
by  the  choruses  and  by  the  individuals,  they  com- 
mence the  general  rehearsals  in  the  orchestra. 
All  the  singers  rehearse  seated.  During  these 
two  or  three  rehearsals  with  orchestra,  errors  in 
the  copies  are  corrected.  The  study  of  an  opera 
is  terminated  by  new  rehearsals  with  quartet,  to 
which  is  now  added  a  piano  to  accompany  the 
recitative  ;  and  then  the  action  and  the  mise  en 
scene  are  attended  to.  Then,  at  last,  with  full 
orchestra,  decorations,  lights  and  costumes.  All 
this  fatiguing  and  painful  study  demands  the  great- 
est firmness  on  the  part  of  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  and  the  singing  masters.  Of  all  com- 
posers, M.  Meyerbeer  brings  to  rehearsals  the 
most  inflexible  severity,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  performance,  not  less  than  of  the  artists 
themselves. 

"  The  singers'  green-room  presents  a  calm  and 
tranquil  aspect.  The  ladies  of  the  chorus  are 
compelled  to  give  the  closest  attention  ;  there  is 
among  them  neither  luxurious  flurry  nor  noisy 
coquetry.  Most  of  them  go  to  the  green  room 
with   clogs   and    umbrellas,   and  in   my  time,  all 


.  were  signalized  by  the  greatest  exactness  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  indefatigable  at- 
tention to  my  directions.  There  were  among 
them  some  very  fine  voices,  and  even  some  artistes 
of  great  talent  employed  as  chorus  singers.  I 
will  mention  Mesdames  Bouvenne,  Baron,  Sevres, 
Proches,  among  many  others.  During  the  per- 
formances, when  not  upon  the  stage,  the  choris- 
ters have  no  green  room  where  they  can  ail  as- 
semble, but  retire  into  tlieir  dressing  rooms." 


Jlusic.^Channing  says,  "I  am  no  musician  and 
want  a  good  ear  i  and  yet  I  am  conscious  of  a 
power  in  music,  which  I  want  words  to  describe. 
It  touches  chords,  reaches  depths  in  the  soul, 
which  lie  beyond  all  other  influences,  extends  my 
consciousness,  and  has  someiimes  given  me  a 
pleasure  wliich  I  may  have  found  in  nothing  else. 
Nothing  in  my  experience  is  more  mysterious, 
more  inexplicable.  And  instmct  has  always  led 
men  to  transfer  it  to  Heaven,  and  I  suspect  the 
Christian  under  its  power,  has  often  attained  to  a 
singular  consciousness  of  his  immortality.  Facte 
of  this  nature  make  me  feel  what  an  infinite  mys- 
tery our  nature  is,  and  how  little  our  books  of 
science  reveal  it  to  us." 


Music  School  at  Cologae. 

[From  the  London  Musical  World,  June  2i  ] 

The  Rheinische  Mnsik-Schde  was  founded  irt 
1850,  and  is  under  the  able  and  intelligent 
direction  ci'  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Its  object  33 
to  provide  musical  students,  of  both  sexes,  wish  a 
thorough  education  in  every  branch  of  the  art, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  masters, 
and  at  an  unprecedentedly  small  cost.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  thus  divided  among  the  followincr 
professors  : — Practical  Composition,  Analysis  of 
Classical  Works,  Instrumentation,  etc. — Herr 
Ferdinand  Hiller  (Director).  Organ — F.  Weber 
(Sub-director),  the  well-known  conductor  of  the 
Kolner  Mannergesangverein.  P(n»!0_/«7-fe-Herren 
F.  Ilartmann  and  M.  Pixis.  The  former  of  these 
is  higlily  esteemed  for  his  skill  as  a  quartet  player. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  noted  family  of  artists  who 
bear  the  name  of  Pixis.  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point— Herr  F.  Dei-cdcum.  Singing — Herren  C. 
Reinthaler  and  E.  Kock.  The  former,  besides 
his  talents  as  professor,  is  a  composer  of  reputation. 
Declamation  and  Literafiire — Herr  K.  Benedix, 
the  well-known  dramatic  author. 

Instruction  is  also  given  on  all  kinds  of  wind 
instruments ;  and  the  institution  possesses  an  organ, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  library.  The  pupils  have 
constant  opportunities  of  taking  part  in  concerted 
muisc,  besides  playing  at  sight,  and  from  score. 
In  addition  to  the  instruction  they  obtain,  they  are 
allowed  an  entree  to  the  weekly  meetings  of'several 
musical  societies  in  the  town  for  the  practice  both 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  whose 
performances  and  practice  meetings  tliey  are  at 
liberty  to  take  a  part,  when  sufficiently  advanced. 
To  all  the  concerts  given  in  Cologne  they  are  also 
accorded  the  priv/ilege  of  a  free  admission. 

Pujiilsare  received  in  April  and  October  in  each 
3-ear,  and  the  yearly  charge  made  for  each  is  £13.. 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  institution  can  maintain 
itself  at  so  small  a  charge ;  but  the  mystery  is  solved, 
when  we  are  informed  that  its  chief  support  is 
derived  from  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
burghers  of  Cologne,  who,  with  good  reason,  look 
upon  music  a«  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state.  Lodgings  for  the  pupils  are  provided  by 
the  directors  in  the  houses  of  respectable  families, 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  yearly  expenditure  of 
each  need  not  exceed  £50,  or,  at  the  most,  £60. 
Living  is  remarkably  cheap  in  Cologne,  and  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  it  proves  it  to  be  not  near 
such  a  "  stinking"  place  as  the  poets,  and  espeeiaUy 
Coleridge,  have  represented  it. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  prospectus  of 
the  Rheinische  Musik-Schule,  and-  have  good 
authority  for  stating  that  the  directors  carry  out 
"the  task  they  have  undertaken  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  efficiency.     Flofeat  Colonia! 


Grieshach's  Oi'atoric  of  Daniel. 
A  new  oratorio  by  J.  H.  Griesbach,  has  been 
performed  at  Exeter  Hall  by  tlie  Harmonic  So- 
ciety. II!  is  entitled  "'Daniel,"'  and  we  give' 
below  a  sketch  of  the  plot  and  characters,  wMcb 
we  find  m  the  London  ITeim  of  July  t. 

The  SDbJ'ect  of  this  oratorio  ts'  precisely  the 
game  with  that  of  Handel's  Belshsfzzar  mid  Spohr's 
Ftdl  of  Babylon. 

An  effectivE  overtnre,  consisting  of  3  grave 
movement,  followed  by  a  stormy  allegro,  intro- 
duces a  l-amentstion  of  the  captivS  Ilebrews,  a 
melancholy  strain,  with  an  interesting  accompa- 
niment of  violins  pizzicatl  and  wind  instruments. 
Daniel  (a  bass  voice)  addresses  them  i»  a  lang' 
recitative  and  air,  irhich,  notwithstanding  Formes'' 
emphatic  declamation,  strack  «»  ks  being  some- 
what heavy.  It  is  a  mistake  in  oratorio  writing 
to  have  many  fong  speeches  in  recitative ;  the' 
vocal  inflections  that  can  be  used  m  them  are  Jiof 
many,  and  when  often  repeated  their  eiJeet  is'- 
moncrtonons.  TTie  choros  of  the  Hebrews,  "  Praise 
be  to  hici,"  is  3  chorale  of  plain  and  simple  har- 
mony. Its  effect  was  grand,  and  wo'&ld  have- 
been  grandei-,  bad  not  tbe  voices  been  over- 
powered by  the  excessive  loudness  of  tbe  band 
a-nd  the  organ.  The  first  part  ends  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaldean  night  guard  to  the 
sovrnd  of  their  military  instruments,  'vvho  disperse 
the  Hebrews  with  contamely.  The  second  pa7t  is 
ecc»pied  with  the  royal  banqnet,  at  'which  the 
king  sees  the  portentous  writing  on  the  walk  Is 
rs  introduced  by  a  festive  march,  operairtg  witb 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  fall  of  barbaric  pomp. 
The  chorus  of  courtiers,  in  which  there  is  an 
ingenious  fugato,  is  simple,  broad,  and  resonant, 
bu-t  perhaps,  hardly  joyous  enougii.  Bclsbazzar 
addresses  them  in  3  long  recitative  '«'hich  strlTered 
from  rather  feeble  declamation,  and  an  air,  which 
is  very  pretty  but  perhaps  in  rather  too  familiar 
a  style.  A  great  Babylonian  monarch  must  be 
grand  and  lofty,  even  in  his  caps.  A  sBbseqnent 
air,  in  which  the  King  asks  his  favoi'ite  Queen  to 
sing  a  song,  is  very  beau-tifal,  and  is  embellished 
by  a  cliarming  e-biigatO'  accon^paniment  on  the 
violoncello.  Ttie  attempt  at  musical  painting,  to 
describe  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  mysterious 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  is  as  successful  as  such 
attempts  usually  are.  The  King  utters  agitated 
phrases  of  recitative,  accompanied  by  the  tremu- 
lous murmurs  and  broken  chords  of  the  orchestra. 
The  subsequent  air,  in  whicb  the  Queer!  triss  to. 
calm  his  terror,  is  very  sweet  and  pretty.  There 
is  afterwards  a  beaatital  duet  between  Nitocris, 
tbe  Queen-Mother,  and  Belshazzar,  which  is 
most  deliciously  accompanied  by  the  soft  wind- 
instruments,  the  flute,  oboe  and  bassoon.  This, 
we  believe,  will  be  found  to-  be  quite  a  gem.. 
There  is  also  a  qiiartct,  "  Fateful  night,  tremen- 
dous hour,"  which  is  admirable,  both  in  tbe  melo- 
dies of  the  diff'ereat  parts,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  blended.  The  third  part  is  occu- 
pied with  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  the 
city,  and  the  destruction  of  Belshazzar  and  his 
family.  The  libretto,  in  the  same  manner  as  ia 
the  oratorios  of  Handel  and  Spohr,  contains  scenes 
of  battie,  tumult,  and  death,  which  could  be  i-epre- 
sented  only  upon  the  stage ;  the  music  consisting 
of  soliloquies,  dialogues  and  choruses.  The  work 
terminates  with  a  grand  trium-phal  chorus  of  the 
Hebrews,  closing  with  a  powerful  fugue. 

II  w  s  i  r   Jt  &  r  0 11  ^  > 
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Concerts — Tjte  Musical  Union. — The  Tast  concert 
of  tbe  lOtti  season  of  tills  institution,  wfiich  might  be 
•Tppropriutely  entitled  the  Philhannonic  Society  for 
Chamber  Music,  toolt  place  on  Tuesday,  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  in  presence  of  a  fashionable  and  crosvded  au- 
dience. The  programme  included  two  quartets — Haydn's 
in  G,  No.  SI,  and  Mendelssohn's  in  D,  No.  5  (Op.  44)— 
both  fine  specimens  of  the  masters.  Tlie  executants 
were  M.  Vieuxtemps,  Hen-  GofTrie,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Signer 
Piatti. 

Besides  tlie  quartets,  jM.  Vieiixtemps  introduced  a  ca- 
price of  his  own  composition,  entitled  Les  Arpet/es,  with 
accompaniments  for'  violoncello  (Signer  I'iattI),  and 
piano-l'orte    (Signer    Li    Cnlsi),  tlie    characteristics  of 
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■which  may  be  guessed  from  the  name.  This  was  a  mar- 
vellous displaj'  of  execution,  in  which  tlie  most  extraor- 
diiiaiy  difficulties  were  mastered  with  surprising  facility, 
the  breadth  of  style,  justness  of  intonation,  and  grandeur 
of  tone  for  which  M.  Vjeuxtemps  is  celebrated  being  pre- 
served throughout.  The  applause  was  enthusiastic. 
Beethoven's  "  ]\Ioonliglit  sonata"  (in  C  sharp  minor-^ 
one  of  tlie  Op.  27  set)  was  played  with  exquisite  feeling 
by  i\llle.  Clauss,  who  never  stiines  more  than  in  music 
where  deep  sentiment  and  passionate  expression  are  de- 
manded. The  same  young  lady  also  added  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  programme  a  nocturne  of  Chopin,  in  F 
sharp,  and  Liszt's  faiita,sia  on  Lucia,  the  last  of  which, 
although  its  performance  was  beyond  reproach,  is  un- 
worthy of  her  talent. 

The  concerts  of  the  Musical  Union  h.ave  been  more 
than  usually  successful  this  season,  and  Mr.  Ella,  their 
founder  aud  conductor,  h.as  displayed  both  spirit  and  dis- 
cretion in  Iheir  management.  His  exertions  have  been 
of  essentia]  benefit  to  the  art,  since  they  have  been  in- 
strumenlal  in  promoting  a  taste  for  llie  highest  order  of 
music  among  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes  of 
society.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  trios,  quartets  &c.,  of  the 
great  masters  were  only  to  be  heard  in  a  few  private  cir- 
cles, amateur  or  professional,  where  the  performers  (es- 
pecially amateurs)  thought  more  of  their  own  playing 
than  of  the  music.  At  present  the  case  is  very  different, 
and  large  audiences  from  the  c'Ute  of  society  meet  to- 
gether fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  spring" and  sum- 
iner  seasons,  not  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  own 
incapability  to  each  other,  but  to  listen  to  the  finest 
compositions  executed  by  the  mt.st  accomplished  pro- 
fessional artists — and  to  listen,  moreover,  with  strict 
attention  and  a  sincere  desire  to  appreciate. —  Times. 

Beside  these  the  London  papers  give  us  programmes 
and  accounts  of  various  concerts  by  various  persons 
more  or  less  known  to  fame;  but  a  detail  of  them  would 
be  of  no  especial  interest  to  our  readers.  Among  them 
were  concerts  by  Sterndale  Bennett  (of  classical  cham- 
ber music);  by  Mad.ame  Cornet,  assisted  by  her  pupils; 
Miss  Ursula  Barclay,  whom  the  Nevis  calls  "  a  rising 
young  singer;  Signer  Puzzi,  "  the  popular  horn  player," 
who  had  his  annual  benefit.  The  English  papers  say, 
"  the  progi-amme  was  very  enticing,  and  in  the  miscella- 
neous concert  Mme.  Persiani's  name  alone  was  a  tower 
of  strength.  This  celebrated  vocalist  shines  as  much  oflT 
the  stage  as  on  it.  She  is  yet  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished vocalizers  of  the  day,  and  though  Time  has  laid 
his  hands  upon  her,  he  has  done  it  so  lightly  that  nothing 
short  of  determination  can  find  it  out.  Mine.  Persiani 
sang  the  favorite  cavatina,  "  Qui  la  voce,"  from  /  Pun- 
tani;  took  part  with  Miss  Louisa.  Pyne  in  the  duet 
from  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  "  Sull'  aria ;"  and  joined  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  and  Mme.  Amadei  in  the  hacknej-ed  trio 
from  the  JMatrimcfino  Segrelo,  "  Le  faccio  un  inchino." 
The  fair  artist  surprised  her  hearers  by  such  daring  feats 
of  vocalisation  as  are  seldom  even  attempted  at  Brury- 
lane  and  not  often  accomplished  on  any  stage.  In  the 
cavatina  from  Puritani,  she  was  applauded  to  the  skies, 
and  recalled  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  After  Mme. 
Persiani's  performance,  we  can  select  few  morceaux 
which  are  entitled  to  special  considerations." 

Hek  Majesty  gave  a  dinner  party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  aud  afterwards  a  concert.  The  following  was 
the  programme : 

Overture  ;  (Prometheus) Beethoven. 

Terzetto  :  *  Soavo  sia  il  vento,'  IMadame  Clara  NoTello, 
Mademois-elle  Nathalie  Eschborn,  and  Signor  Uel- 
letti.  (Cosi  fan  Tuttl) Mozart. 

Aria :  '  lo  I'udia  ne'  suoi  bei  carmi,'  Mademoiselle  Na- 
thalie Eschborn,  (Torquato  Tasso) Donizetti. 

Komance  :  'Le  Cheiuin  du  Paradis,'  Pig.  Gardoni,  BlumenthaL 

Canzonet ;   *  The  sea.^on  comes  when  first   we  met,' 

Madame  Clara  Novelto, Haydn. 

Terzerto :  '  Protegga  il  giusto  cielo,'  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  Escllborn,  and 
Signor  Gardoni,  (II  Don  Giovanni) Mozart. 

Earcarola;  'Sulla poppa,'  Signor  Belletti,  (LaPrigione 

d'  Kdimburgo) Ricci. 

Quartet :  '  Un  di  se  ben  ranimentomi,'  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  Eschborn,  Signor 

Gardoni  and  Signor  Belletti,  (Rigoletto) Verdi. 

Mrs.  Anderson  presided  at  the  Piano-forte. 

Other  people  of  less  note  also  gave  concerts,  among 
them  one  Miss  Binckes,  "  a  young  lady  of  versatile  tal- 
ent, a  pianiste  of  considerable  powers  of  execution,  and 
a  very  pleasing  and  expressive  singer.'' 

EoYAL  Italian  Opeha.— Here  Lablache  is  engaged, 
and  Gnecco's  opera  La  Prova  d'un  Opera  Seria,  has 
been  revived,  of  which  the  Times  says  that  "  its  charms 
are  almost  defunct.  The  libretto  is  fade,  the  humor  is 
fade,  and  the  vnisic  isfade.^' 

St.  James'  Theatre— Opep.a  Comique, — Here  the 
French  Company  have  sung  Auber's  La  Sirhie,  with 
Marie  Cabel  for  prima  donna  in  the  role  of  Zerlina,  of 
which  the  News  tells  us  :  "  The  part  of  Zerliua,  tlie  he- 


roine, is  merely  for  display.  It  cannot  be  called  a  char- 
acter; it  has  no  reality,  no  nature,  and  affords  no  room 
for  good  acting.  All  that  the  performer  can  do  is  to  look 
pretty',  move  and  speak  with  grace  and  spirit,  and  sing 
brilliantly;  and  all  this  Mme.  Cabel  did  in  perfection. 
The  music  is  of  the  most  florid  kind,  and  a  good  deal  of 
it — the  distant  sounds  of  the  wandering  voice  among  the 
mountains — consists  of  fitful  and  capricious  divisions 
and  passages  of  execution,,  vocalised  without  words. 
The  whole  of  her  pieces  are  in  a  similar  ornate  style, 
filled  with  roulades,  trills,  and  closes  at  the  top  of  the 
scale,  frequently  as  high  as  C  and  D  in  alt.  These 
things  tickle  the  ear  very  agreeably;  but  they  are,  after 
all,  but  the  froth  of  music  without  the  substance." 

Dinigllf  0  ^mmi  nf  Mim. 
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IX^'Vf ANTED,  at  this  oflice,  copies  of  No.  4  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  (April  29, 1854.) 

Music  in  Universities. 

In  an  unusual  dearth  of  musical  topics  on 
■which  to  discourse  to  our  readers,  we  are  re- 
minded, by  the  notice  in  our  last  number  of 
the  music  performed  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  at  Cambridge,  that  one  of  the  objects 
■which  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  pro- 
posed to  itself  at  its  foundation,  as  one  -way  of 
testifying  in  appropriate  form  its  gratitude  to 
AiiMA  Mater,  ■was  the  foundation,  at  some 
future  time,  of  a  Musical  Professorship.  We 
have  often  thought  of  this  project,  and  specu- 
lated -whether  the  good  time  had  come  ■when 
this  plan  might  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  no^w 
let  us  try  the  efficacy  of  ■what  Punch  calls 
"  thinking  aloud,"  and  see  ■what  may  come 
of  it. 

We  doubt  not  that  many  a  worthy  alumnus, 
whose  ideas  of  a  college  are  only  that  it  is  a 
place  where  one  shall  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  Mathematics,  will  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
and  sniff  not  a  little  at  the  bare  idea  of  the 
fflvins;  of  musical  instruction  in  such  a  classic 
retreat.  A  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of 
Arts,  or  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  of  Laws,  he 
will  recognize  as  fit  and  proper — but  a  Bachelor 
— a  Doctor  of  Music  ! 

However,  it  is  no  new  thing.  Two  hundred 
years  before  our  University  was  founded,  John 
Hambois,  at  Oxford,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Music,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
(and  how  long  before  we  know  not,)  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  have  conferred  academical 
degrees  upon  students  in  Music,  to  whom  they 
have  afforded  opportunities  of  instruction,  and 
whom  they  have  raised  to  their  highest  honors, 
for  we  find  that  Thomas  Saintwis,  Doctor  in 
Music,  was  made  Master  of  King^s  College. 
In  those  times  the  degrees  were  conferred  on 
such  candidates  as  had  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  Boethius  was  considered  a  sufiicient  test  of 
their  learning.  At  a  later  date,  the  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  wei'e  required,  instead 
of  this  examination,  to  produce,  after  devoting 
a  study  of  seven  years  to  their  faculty,  evidence 


of  the  fact,  and  to  compose  a  song  in  five  parts, 
and  have  the  same  performed  publicly.  The 
doctors  must  study  five  years  additional,  and 
compose  a  song  in  six  or  eight  parts,  and  per- 
form it,  ' '  tam  vocibus  quam  instrumentis  etiam 
musicis."  Such  were  the  requisitions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  what 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  present 
day  may  be,  we  do  not  know,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  readily  ascertaining. 

Some  will  ask.  How  will  you  teach  music  in 
American  colleges  ?  What  would  you  teach  ? 
How  far  would  you  go  ?  These  questions  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  such  persons,  but  will  not 
answer,  hoping  that  the  suggestions  we  have- 
made  may  strike  the  minds  of  some  who  may 
be  prepared  to  follow  out  our  hints ;  may  perhaps 
inspire  some  alumnus,  or  some  association  of 
alumni,  to  do  something  towards  the  endowing, 
such  a  foundation  ;  may  draw  out  the  best  plans 
on  which  the  labors  of  such  a  chair  should  be 
conducted. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing.  Music  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  our  public  common 
schools,  with  the  approval  of  all.  Why  not 
then,  into  our  higher  seats  of  learning?  It 
has  been  done  already,  we  believe,  at  New 
Haven,  or  at  least  contemplated,  and  steps 
taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  design,  in 
Yale  College  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
there,  or  our  friend  Willis,  who  should  know 
all  about  it,  may  give  that  information  concern- 
ing the  matter,  which  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
obtain. 

Precisely  wJiat  we  would  do,  or  how  exactly 
we  would  have  it  done,  we  are  not  now  pre- 
pared to  state.  A  system,  however,  could  be 
easily  devised,  which  should  be  useful,  practi- 
cal and  practicable.  We  would  not,  for  exam- 
ple, make  Boethius  a  requu-ed  study.  We 
would  have  a  system  adapted  to  the  times,  cir- 
cumstances and  place  in  which  we  live,  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  old  catechumen  in 
Boethius,  so  different  still  from  those  of  the 
students  in  the  English  and  German  universities 
of  the  present  day — a  system  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  position  of  the  older  student,  as  the 
rudimentary  instruction  imparted  in  our  com- 
mon schools  is  to  those  of  the  children  whom 
they  contain. 

As  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  recent  beqjiest  of  a  lady  to  the  College, 
said  to  be  devoted  to  founding  "  a  professorship 
of  the  heart,"  about  which  the  journals  of  the 
day  have  made  themselves  quite  merry.  And 
it  occurs  to  us  that  the  Corporation  might  per- 
haps deviate  not  very  far  from  the  purposes  of 
the  founder,  in  turning  the  bequest  to  such  a 
purpose  as  we  have  indicated  in  this  article. 


The  Boston  Theatke  is  progi-essing  rap- 
idly towards  completion.  A  broad  passage- 
way to  Washington  Street  has  been  cut  through 
the  BlelodeoD,  and  is  intended  to  serve  a.<?  an 
entrance  both  to  the  Theatre  and  to  the  Melo-  ■ 
deon,  and  the  workmen  are  now  occupied  in 
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putting  up  a  front  of  brown  freestone  and  iron, 
on  Washington  Street.  The  arrangements  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  are  spacious,  elegant 
and  comfortable,  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  city. 


Watee-Mdsic.  —  A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Wesselhoeft's  Water  Cure  establishment, 
informs  us  of  an  additional  attraction  to  that 
favorite  resort  of  invalids,  in  the  engagement 
of  four  persons  to  perform,  during  the  season, 
duos,  trios  and  quartets.  At  the  head  of  them 
is  RiiiA,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
"  Last  Saturday  was  the  first  concert  of  the 
season  ;  our  programme  was  made  up  of  an 
excellent  variety.  Riha  played  '  Sounds  from 
Home,'  a  Concerto  from  De  Beriot,  and  a  duo 
with  violoncello."  What  more  can  invalids 
desire  than  such  good  music  in  such  a  delight- 
ful place  1 


New  Publications. 

Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mrs. 
Haehiet  Beeciier  Stowe.  Author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  &c.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  ; 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company. 

Because  Mrs.  Stowe  had  written  the  most  re- 
markable romance  of  our  time,  we  did  not  there- 
fore expect  her  to  write  the  most  remarkable  book 
of  travels  ;  or  imagine  that  the  author  of  "Uncle 
Tom"  could  succeed  better  than  a  hundred  others 
who  have  preceded  her  in  giving  new  views  of  the 
old  subject  of  foreign  travel,  or  in  imparting  a 
new-  interest  to  the  scenes  visited  and  described  a 
thousand  times  before.  We  expected  nothing  of 
this,  so  we  are  not  disappointed.  But  if  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  done  nothing  of  this  sort,  she  has  at 
least  given  us  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  read- 
able books  of  foreign  travel  that  we  have  had 
from  any  one.  Every  new  tourist  gives  us  some- 
thing new — something  peculiar  to  himself — some- 
thing, as  seen  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and 
from  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  keen  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  unusual  felicity  of  description  we 
get  a  larger  proportion  of  new  ideas  than  from 
common  tourists.  The  genial  good  nature  which 
pervades  the  book  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  char- 
acteristics, so  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  author 
apologises,  in  her  preface,  for  the  couleur  de  rose 
which  casts  so  pleasant  a  tinge  over  the  whole. 
No  wonder  that  it  is  so.  How  could  a  kind, 
whole-hearted  woman,  meeting  a  reception  in  a 
foreign  land  such  as  no  woman  ever  met  before, 
excited  with  public  ovations  and  private  kindness 
and  hospitality,  fail  to  carry  away  and  record  an)' 
but  the  very  sunniest  memories  of  such  a  tour  ? 
Yet  is  there  no  fawning,  no  toadying,  no  flattery. 
She  gives  us  the  honest  impressions  of  a  simple, 
unsophisticated  New  England  matron,  of  strong 
intellect,  acute  observation,  and  high  natural  re- 
finement. She  seems  almost  like  a  bright  school 
girl,  wild  with  excitement  and  pleasure,  let  loose 
among  the  scenes  with  which  her  mind  has  been 
long  familiar  ;  and  at  every  turn,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  some  spring  of  memory  is  touched,  and 
•Burns  and  Scott  rise  spontaneously  to  her  lips,  to 
illustrate  almost  every  spot  that  she  passes  over. 

Her  opportunities  of  seeing  the  highest  society 
in  England  in  ordinary  domestic  life,  were  unusual, 
and  she  records  her  recollections  simply  and  in  a 
manner  to  give  ofTence  to  none. 

Her  criticisms  of  Art  are  always  independent, 
sometimes  striking.  She  will  like  and  dislike  as 
she   pleases,  and   she  xvill  cry  where  guide  books 


and  connoisseurs  assure  her  that  she  should  only 
laugh  and  ridicule.  So  that  her  remarks  on  art 
are  quite  unique,  though  frequently  her  views  are 
subsequently  modified  not  a  little  by  a  larger  ex- 
perience. 

The  cause  of  suffering  humanity  seems  ever 
present  to  her  philanthropic  heart,  abroad,  not  less 
than  at  home  ;  and  neither  the  splendors  of  lordly 
castles,  nor  the  kindly  welcome  with  which  she 
was  received  into  the  highest  circles,  affect  her 
judgment  or  the  free  expression  of  her  opinion 
respecting  the  great  social  evils  existing  close  be- 
neath their  shadow. 

She  sometimes  makes  a  strange  blunder:  as, 
when  speaking  of  being  introduced  to  Lushington, 
the  eminent  Admiralty  Judge,  she  states  that,  by 
reason  of  our  institutions  this  department  of  the 
law  is  unknown  in  America  !  Did  Mrs.  Stowe 
ever  hear  of  Judge  Story  ?  We  give  below  a  few 
extracts  on  matters  germane  to  the  objects  of  our 
Journal. 

MISS    GREENFIELD,    THE    "  EI.ACK    SWAN." 

May  6.  A  good  many  calls  this  morning. 
Among  others  came  Miss  Greenfield,  the  (so  called) 
Black  Swan.  She  appears  to  be  a  gentle,  amiable, 
and  interesting  young  person.  She  was  born  the 
slave  of  a  kind  mistress,  who  gave  her  every 
thing  but  education,  and,  dying,  left  her  free  with 
a  little  property.  The  property  she  lost  by  some 
legal  quibble,  but  had,  like  others  of  her  race,  a 
passion  for  music,  and  could  sing  and  play  by  ear. 
A  young  lady,  discovering  her  taste,  gave  her  a 
few  lessons.  She  has  a  most  astonishing  voice. 
C.  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  while  she 
sung.  Her  voice  runs  through  a  compass  of  three 
octaves  and  a  fourth.  This  is  four  notes  more 
than  Malibran's.  She  sings  a  most  magnificent 
tenor,  with  such  a  breadth  and  volume  of  sound 
that,  with  your  back  turned,  you  could  not  imag- 
ine it  to  be  a  woman.  While  she  was  there,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Irish  Sketches,  was  announced. 
She  is  a  tall,  well-proportioned  woman,  with  a 
fine  color,  dark-brown  hair,  and  a  cheerful,  cor- 
dial manner.  She  brought  with  her  her  only 
daughter,  a  young  girl  about  fifteen.  I  told  her  of 
Miss  Greenfield,  and  she  took  great  interest  in  her, 
and  requested  her  to  sing  something  for  her.  C. 
played  the  accompaniment,  and  she  sang  Old 
Folks  at  Home,  first  in  a  soprano  voice,  and  then 
in  a  tenor  or  baritone.  Mrs.  Hall  was  amazed 
and  delighted,  and  entered  at  once  into  her  cause. 
She  said  that  she  would  call  with  me  and  present 
her  to  Sir  George  Smart,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  queen*s  musical  establishment,  and,  of  course, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  London  musical  judg- 
ment. 

"In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Hall,  saying  that,  as  Sir  George  Smart  was 
about  leaving  town,  she  had  not  waited  for  me, 
but  had  taken  Miss  Greenfield  to  him  herself. 
She  writes  that  he  was  really  astonished  and 
charmed  at  the  wonderful  weight,  compass,  and 
power  of  her  voice.  He  was  also  as  well  pleased 
with  the  mind  in  her  singing,  and  her  quickness 
in  doing  and  catching  all  that  he  told  her.  Should 
she  have  a  public  opportunity  to  perform,  he  of- 
fered to  hear  her  rehearse  beforehand.  Mrs.  Hall 
says  this  is  a  great  deal  for  him,  whose  hours  are 
all  marked  with  gold." 

CLAUDE. 

Then  a  small  room  devoted  to  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  schools,  containing  pictures  by  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  Then  the  French  hall,  where  were 
two  magnificent  Claudes,  the  finest  I  had  yet  seen. 
They  were  covered  with  glass,  (a  bad  arrange- 
ment,) which  rendered  one  of  them  almost  unsee- 
able. I  studied  these  long,  with  much  interest. 
The  combinations  were  poetical,  the  foregrounds 
minutely  finished,  even  to  the  painting  of  flowers, 
and  the  fine  invisible  veil  of  ether  that  covers  the 
natural  landscape  given  as  I  have  never  before 
seen  it.  The  peculiarity  of  the.se  pieces  is,  that 
they  are  painted  in  green — a  most  common  ar- 
rangement in  God's  landscapes,  but  very  uncom- 
mon in  those  of  great  masters.  Painters  give  us 
trees  and  grounds,  brown,  yellow,  red,  chocolate, 
any  color,  in  short,  but  green.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  green  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  color  to 
manage.  I  have  seen,  sometimes,  in  spring,  set 
against  a  deep-blue  sky,  an  array  of  greens,  from 
lightest  yellow  to  deepest  blue  of  the  pines,  tipped 
and  glittering  with  the  afternoon's  sun,  yet  so 
swathed  in  some  invisible,  harmonizing  medium, 


that  the  strong  contrasts  of  color  jarred  upon  no 
sense.  All  seemed  to  he  hound  by  the  invisible 
cestus  of  some  celestial  Venus.  Yet  what  painter 
would  dare  attempt  the  same?  Herein  lies  the 
particular  triumph  of  Claude.  It  is  said  that  he 
took  his  brush  and  canvas  inio  the  fields,  and  there 
studied,  hour  after  hour,  into  the  mysteries  of  that 
airy  medium  which  lies  between  the  eye  and  the 
landscape,  as  also  between  the  foreground  and  the 
background.  Hence  he,  more  than  others,  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  the  green  landscape  and  the  blue 
sky  the  same  effect  that  God  gives  them.  If,  then, 
other  artists  would  attain  a  like  result,  let  them 
not  copy  Claude,  but  Claude's  Master.  Would 
that  our  American  artists  would  remember  that 
God's  pictures  are  nearer  than  Italy.  To  them  it 
might  be  said,  (as  to  the  Christian.)  "  The  Word 
is  nigh  thee."  When  we  shall  see  a  New  England 
artist,  with  his  easel,  in  the  fields,  seeking,  hour 
after  hour,  to  reproduce  on  the  canvas  the  magni- 
ficent glories  of  an  elm,  with  its  firmament  of 
boughs  and  branches, — when  he  has  learned  that 
there  is  in  it  what  is  worth  a  thousand  Claudes — 
then  the  morning  star  of  art  will  have  risen  on 
our  hills.  God  send  us  an  artist  with  a  heart  to  rev- 
erence his  own  native  mountains  and  fields,  and  to 
veil  his  face  in  awe  when  the  great  Master  walks 
before  his  cottage  door.  When  shall  arise  the 
artist  whose  inspiration  shall  be  in  prayer  and 
in  communion  with  God? — whose  eye,  unsealed 
to  behold  his  beauty  in  the  natural  world,  shall 
offer  up,  on  canvas,  landscapes  which  shall  be 
hymns  and  ascriptions? 

CORKEGGIO. 

"  What  was  in  this  man's  head  when  he  painted 
this  representation  of  the  hour  when  his  Maker 
was  made  flesh  that  he  might  redeem  a  world  ? 
Nothing  but  chiaroscuro  and  foreshortening.  This 
overwhelming  scene  would  give  him  a  fine  chance 
to  do  things :  first,  to  represent  a  phosphorescent 
light  from  the  body  of  the  child  ;  and  second,  to 
show  off  some  foreshortened  angels.  Now  as  to 
these  angels,  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  I  should 
prefer  a  seraph's  head  to  his  heels  ;  and  that  a  group 
of  archangels,  kicking  from  the  canvas  with  such 
alarming  vigor  however  much  it  may  illustrate 
foreshortening,  does  not  illustrate  either  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  or  peace  on  eerth  and  good 
will  to  men.  Therefore  I  have  quarrelled  with 
Correggio,  as  I  always  expected  to  do  if  he 
profaned  the  divine  nysteries.  How  could  any 
one,  who  had  a  soul  to  understand  that  most  noble 
creation  of  Raphael,  turn,  the  next  moment,  to 
admire  this  ? 

RUEENS'    DESCENT    EROM    THE    CROSS. 

Tlubens'  conception  of  John  is  that  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  plenary  manhood,  whose  rush  is  like  that 
of  a  torrent,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  great 
heart  is  breaking.  He  had  loved  his  Master  with 
a  love  like  an  eternity  ;  he  had  believed  him  ; 
heart  and  soul,  mind  and  strength — all  had  he 
given  to  that  kingdom  which  he  was  to  set  up  ; 
and  he  had  seen  him  die— die  by  lingering  torture. 
And  at  this  moment  he  feels  it  all.  There  is  no 
Christ,  no  kingdom — nothing!  All  is  over.  "We 
trusted  it  had  been  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel."  With  that  miraculous,  life-like  power 
that  only  Rubens  has,  he  shows  him  to  us  in  this 
moment  of  suppressed  agony  ;  the  blood  choking 
his  heart,  the  veins  swollen,  and  every  muscle 
quivering  with  the  grief  to  which  he  will  not  give 
way.  0,  for  this  wonderful  and  deep  conception, 
this  almost  divine  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  that 
hour,  one  might  love  Rubens.  This  picture  can 
not  be  engraved.  No  engraving  is  more  than  a 
diagram,  to  show  the  places  of  the  figures.  For, 
besides  its  mesmeric  life,  which  no  artist  can  re- 
produce, there  is  a  balancing  of  colors,  a  gorgeous- 
ness  about  it,  as  if  he  had  learned  coloring  from 
the  great  Master  himself.  Even  in  the  over- 
powering human  effect  of  this  piece,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  perceive  that  every  difficulty  which 
artists  vaunt  themselves  on  vanquishing  has  in  this 
piece  been  conquered  with  apparently  instinctive 
ease,  simply  because  it  was  habitual  to  do  so,  and 
wilhout  in  the  least  distracting  the  attention  from 
the  great  moral.  Magical  foreshortenings  and 
wonderful  effects  of  color  appear  to  be  purely  inci- 
dental to  the  expression  of'  a  great  idea.  I  left 
this  painting  as  one  should  leave  the  work  of  a 
great  religious  master — thinking  more  of  Jesus 
and  of  John  than  of  Rubens." 

THE    PRIMROSE. 

"  We  read  much,  among  the  poets,  of  the  prim- 
rose, 

*  Karliest  daugtiter  of  tlie  Spring.' 

This   flower   is   one,  also,  which   we   cultivate  in 
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gardens  to  some  extent.  The  outline  of  it  is  as 
follows  :  The  hue  a  delicate  straw  color  ;  it  grows 
in  tufts  in  shady  places,  and  has  a  pure,  serious 
look,  which  reminds  one  of  the  line  of  Shak- 
speare — 

'  Pale  primroses,  which  die  unmarried.' 

It  has  also  the  faintest  and  most  etheria!  perfume, 
— a  perfume  that  seems  to  come  and  go  in  the  air 
like  music  ;  and  you  perceive  it  at  a  little  distance 
from  a  tuft  of  them,  when  you  would  not  if  you 
gathered  and  smelled  them.  On  the  whole,  the 
primrose  is  a  poet's  and  a  painter's  flower.  An 
artist's  eye  would  notice  an  exquisite  harmony  be- 
tween the  yellow-green  hue  of  its  leaves  and  the 
tint  of  its  blossoms.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  has 
been  so  great  a  favorite  among  the  poets.  It  is 
just  such  a  flower  as  Mozart  and  Raphael  would 
have  loved." 

CRITICISM. 

"Nothing  seems  to  me  so  utterly  without  rule  or 
compass  as  this  world  of  art.  Divided  into  little 
cliques,  each  with  his  shibboleth,  artists  excom- 
municate each  other  as  lieartily  as  theologians, 
and  a  neophyte  who  should  attempt  to  make  up  a 
judgment  by  their  help  would  be  obliged  to  shift 
opinions  witli  every  circle. 

"I  therefore  look  with  my  own  eyes,  for  if  not 
the  best  that  might  be,  they  are  the  best  that  God 
has  given  me." 

These  volumes  are  finely  printed  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts  by  Billings  from  Mrs. 
Stowe's  own  sketches,  many  of  which  are  re- 
markably spirited  and  interesting.  Our  readers 
will  find  this  book  a  pleasant  companion  for  a 
mountain  tour  or  a  summer  day  at  the  sea  side. 

Liturgy,  or  Booh  of  Worship,  for  the  use  of  the  New 
Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem.  Revised 
and  published  by  order  of  the  General  Convention. 
Boston.  Published  for  the  Convention  by  Otis 
Clapp,  1854. 

This  volume  contains  the  liturgy  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  After 
this  follow  "Selections  and  Chants,"  and  "Anthems," 
occupying  250  pages  of  the  volume.  The  music  of 
each  chant  precedes  the  psalm  for  which  it  is  written, 
on  every  page,  and  is  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
use  of  worshippers.  The  music  printing  was  done 
by  E.  L.  Balch  at  the  otfic^e  of  the  Journal  of  Music, 
and  our  readers  will  need  no  other  assurance  that  it 
is  done  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.  A-colIection  of 
about  one  hundred  hymns,  completes  the  volume, 
which  contains  tico  hundred  and  Jifty-five  chants,  and 
will  be  useful  and  acceptalile  to  other  churches  than 
that  for  which  it  was  compiled. 


Grand  Opera. — It  is  now  positively  announced  that 
Grisi  and  Mario  have  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Hackett, 
for  a  season  of  sixty-three  nights,  for  the  modest  sum  of 
$96,000.  As  an  earnest  in  this  contract,  Mr.  Hackett 
deposited  on  the  1st  of  July  the  sum  of  $50,000  in  the 
hands  of  Baring,  Bros  &  Co.,  London.  Mr.  Hackett  says 
in  a  letter,  that  he  has  leased  Castle  Garden  which  is  to 
be  prepared  and  arranged  for  their  performances,  the  first 
of  which  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  4  ;  and 
that  they  will  arrive  in  the  Baltic  about  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust. The  Baltic  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  Saturday  last, 
carrying  a  piano-forte  made  by  Hall  &  Sons,  for  the  use 
of  the  vocalists. 

The  Opera  at  Castle  Garden. — Verdi's  Luisa 
Miller,  his  last  production,  has  been  brought  out  at 
Castle  Garden,  and  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to 
audiences  and  critics,  though  neither  the  opera  nor  the 
performers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  excited  a  posi- 
tive enthusiasm.  Every  character  is  a  leading  one  and 
its  correct  representation  taxes  the  resources  of  the 
company  not  a  little.    The  Tribune  tells  us  that 

"The  Opera,  all  things  considered,  was  a  success. 
The  singers  were  several  times  called  before  the  curtain 
— the  best  signs  and  proofs.  Mr.  Maretzek  led  in  person, 
and  showed  the  utmost  devotion  to  his  laborious  and 
intellectual  duties." 

And  the  Courier  and  Engidrev. 

"'  Louisa  Miller'  was  performed  last  evening  at  Castle 
Garden  for  the  first  time  in  America,  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Maretzek  and  the  artists  engaged: 
indeed,  we  have  rarely  heard  a  first  perfonnance  in 
which  there  was  so  much  to  approve  and  so  little  to 
condemn.  The  audience,  which  was  quite  numerous, 
listened  always  with  interest,  sometimes  with  admiration, 
and  once  or  twice  was  moved  to  enthusiasm,  the  baritone 
and  tenor  being  the  fortunate  artists  on  those  occasions. 


G.    ANDRi:   &   CO. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARO    HOUSE    BUILDINGS, 

KINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHEBTNOT, 

July  1  PrilLADELPHIA. 

John  Eunyan  Still  Lives! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE    ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRIM^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  incbes,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  "which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHIV  P.  JEWETT,  FwWislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

I5IPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremoiit  Row,  Boston. 

*jt*    WeddiDg  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS  IN 

K"o.  265  "WASHINGTON  STKEET, 

(CORNER   OP  WINTER  STREET.) 

PIANO-FOKTES,  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and'  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to.  . 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  "Werner  win  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence,  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.     Sm 


Or  ^3 
FROM    THE    OREAT    MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six  Songs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  Capricriosa, 50 

The  Temperaments,  seven  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  sis  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Russe, ...50 

Reminiscences  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 50 

Romances  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz; — 

No.  1,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  La  Fille  du  Pecheur, 25 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : — ■  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani  de  Kelliui. 
"    2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergoliise. 
"     3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Cbanteur  Stradella. 
"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  Duo  des 

Noces  de  Figaro  de  Mozart, 
"    6.  Perch^  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Ilossioi. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1,25 

Viola,  Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Valse  Brilliante, 50 

March  Fuuebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Printemps,  (Song  of  Spring,) 60 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Pensil'C  Musicale  de  Bellini, 75 

Elisire  d'Amore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritani,  Fantasia, 62 

Nor.turne, A 37 

Trot  des  Chevalier  Gardes  March, 25 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditsoxi,  115  Washingfon  St. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR  THE  — 

:e=^x -^^  ]^o»:f'C3:ei.t:e3, 

HAS  WET  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SUCCESS 
and  bas  created  more  excitement  among  Instruction  Book 
makers  and  publishers  than  any  other  Method  before  heard  of; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  sometuing  new,  and  thoroughly 
ADAPTED  to  ITS  PURPOSE.  It  is  a  ''Yankee"  invention,  and 
the  only  work  in  existence  that  is  universally  commended 
notiviihstanding  the  great  opposition  which  has  so  long  been 
mainfainfd  against  every  musical  ivorh  from  the  pen  of  an 
Amtrican.  The  Author  feels  much  flattered  with  the  interest 
both  foreign  and  American  Professors  have  taken  in  introducing 
his  method  ;  it  certainly  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
"  Modern  School  "  is  not  only  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  France  and  England. 

Publishers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  already  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  it  has  induced  them  to 
overhaul  their  old  and  long-forgotten  "Methods,"  sbake  ofl 
the  dust  and  disguise  them  in  a  modern  suit,  and  present  them 
to  the  present  generation  as  something  new.  In  fact,  every 
work  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  is  now  making  its  re-appear- 
ance. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  is 
bownd  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  we  challenge  any  publisher 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  to  produce  a  method  for  the 
Piano  that  has  stood  or  will  stand  the  same  examination  and 
criticism  as  the  Modtm  School  for  the  Piano- Forte. 

The  Author,  Mr.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  flatteriag 
success  with  his  Instruction  Book,  it  having  passed  a  critical 
examination  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  been 
pronounced  a  gi'eat  improvement  upon  all  other  methods 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  country. 

Among  the  many  Professors  who  examined  this  work,  and 
gave  their  written  recommendations,  we  will  mention 

JULIUS     K  N  O  R  R, 

(well  known  in  this  country,)  who  admitted  to  the  Author 
personally  that  there  is  no  instruction  book  at  the  present  day 
that  will  compare  with  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  as  regards 
true  merit,  and  will  answer  so  fully  its  purpose.  He  gave  his 
written  testimonial  as  follows': 

After  a  careful  examination  of  '*  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano-Forte,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  1  am  convinced  that 
it  presents  a  full  and  accurate  compendium  of  all  that  is  mor-t 
essential  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  execution.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  entire  consistency  in  its  system  of  fin- 
gering, which  is  occasionally  new,  but  always  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end.  The  work  cannot  be  snfQciently  recom- 
mended, especially  to  those  players  who  make  virtuosity^  or 
brilliant  execution,  one  end  of  their  studies.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  will  certainly  be  found  by  many  in  its  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of 
the  hand.  JULIUS  KNOKR. 

Leipsic,  April,  1854. 

Those  who  are  about  to  purchase  an  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano-Forte  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  work  before 
any  other,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  tho- 
rough, progressive  and  comprehensive  method  ever  published, 
and  those  who  practice  out  of  it  will  improve  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  decidedly  cheaper  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  it 
contains  248  pages,  and  is  printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  em- 
bracing several  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  bound  in  splendid 
embossed  cloth,  full  gilt;  presenting  the  most  magnificent 
appearance  of  any  music  book  ever  laid  upon  the  piano. 
Single  copy, $^. 

To  satisfy  the  Public  that  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE 
is  the  best  Instruction  Bock  published,  we  give  for  reference 
the  following-  names  of  distinguished  Professsors  of  Music,  who 
have  given  the  most  complimentary  recommendations : 


S.  A.  BANCROFT, 
F.  G.  HILL, 
J.  B.  WIIEATON, 
N.  B    CLAPP, 
H.  PERABEAU, 
W^  R.  BABCOCK, 
W.  C.  GLYNN, 
F.  F.  MULLEll, 
L.  H.  SOUTHARD, 
J.  TIIENKLE, 
T.  Bill  CHER, 

A.  BAUMBACH, 

B.  F    LEAVENS, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
ED.  BIIUCE, 


LOWELL  MASON, 
GEO.  J.  WEBB, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 
WM.  MASON, 
GEO.  F.  ROOT, 
W.  B.  BRADBURY, 
A.  DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO  DRESEL, 
CARL  BEKGMANN, 
A.  KKEISSMANN, 
F.  H.  HOWARD, 
AUGUST  GOCKEL, 
A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
A.  KIELBLOCK, 
A    T.  THORUP, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  WOraD  AND  TIMES, " 

DWIGUT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 


Published  at  the 

MUSICAL    EXCHANQE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

BY    NATHJIN    RICHARDSON, 

and  for  sale  at  all   the  principal  Music  Stores  in  the  United. 

States  and  Euglish  ProTiuces.     All  orders  promptly  executed. 

N.  B.— A  list  of  recommendations,  from  one  to  two  hundred, 

may  be  had  on  application  to  the  author. 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


a. 


In  all  its  various  brandies, 

NEATLY    AND    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWAIID    L.    BALGH, 

©ffu£  Journal  of  ilTusU,  No.  21  St!)coI  St. 

The  3IEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

O^BItrSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT  WOEK   OF   THE   YEAK, 

MOORE'S 

COMPliETE  ENCYCS>©PiEI>IA 

l^/I  ICJ  ®  X  C?  . 

A  work  -wliicli  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distia- 
guished  celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
BO  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  mujsicjan,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

iCOO   MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  tlie  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  eyer  lived. 

A  Complete  Bictionavy  ot  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

T\^ith  fuU  definition.s.    A  Complete  Uistory  of  the 

SCIEKCE    OF    MirSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dafes^of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HAKMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASri,  &e.  &c. 

A  Bool£  intended  to  cover  tlie  whole 
of  Musical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEIVBTT   &■   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 
July  29  B  O  S  T  o  ar . 

E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

TEACBiER,  OF  THE  PlAiNO   AKD  OIV6AK. 

[I^=~rEBMS   MODERATE. 

Kesidence,  24  'West  Cedar  Street. 
Rffarenoe,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  ATJGUSTO  BEWDELARI, 

(FEOII      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    O-F    SINGING. 

Kesidence,  'Wintlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  AVasIiington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


^A^ 


w  a;r  e  b  o  o  m  s  , 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


1^  MUSICAL    EXCHAl^GE.  .^^ 

tVE  ARE  WOW  READY  TO  SEIiL 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

ON    FAR   BETTER  TERMS   THAN   ANY 
OTHER   HOUSE   IN   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Having  fully  completed  our  arrangements  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  house  in  £he  trade.  By  recent  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America,  we  shall  receive  all  new  Music  aa  soon 

as  published Our  stock  embraces  the  standard  works  of  all 

European  composers,  being  the  largest  collection  of  Foreign 
Music  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  Besides,  we 
shall  keep  constantly  on  hand  all 

AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS, 

Together  with 

Piano-Fortes,    Organs,    Melodeons, 

Music-Boxes^  Metronomes^ 

Portraits  &  Busts  of  Distinguished  Musicians,  ^c. 

Our  dealings  with  other  houses,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, are  such,  that  we  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  own  Publications  are  of  the  first  order,  and  no  piece 
will  be  issued  from  our  house  that  does  not  possess  decided 
musical  merit.  Having  personally  devoted  mauy  years  to  the 
study  of  Music,  both  in  Europe  and^in  this  country,  we  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages  over  those  publishers  who  are  not  musi- 
cians. 

II?=TO  COMPOSERS. 

All  compositions  accepted  for  publication  we  pay  for,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  our  terms  will  be  satisfactory.  Our 
object  is  to  encourage  native  talent. 

fire  Itobern  Si;I]o;ol  ImWn  |tittt,ff-J|fla1,e 

Is  published  by  us,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  every  other 
work,  as  an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Music,  together  with  a  List  of  our 
own  Publications  will  he  forwarded  (gratis)  to  any  address,  if 
desired. 

MUSICAL   EXCHANaE, 

282  'Washington  Street,  Boston, 
MATH  AN    RICHARDSON, 

PROFBIETOR. 

<3r.    .&^.    SOSSSVEX'SP'T, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr,  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
ot  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Wasliington  St. 

EEFERENCE8. 

John  S.  Dwight)  Esq.  [Mrs.  Farnham, 

0.  Ditson,  Esq.  |  6  Copeland  sfc.  Roxbury. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq.  lEpes  Sargent,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  St.  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  6  Bath  st.  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av.  j  July  1 

ASOPBANQ  SINGBK.— A  Young  lady  desires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  office.  July  22. 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

Cliambcrs,  No.  3  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  Establishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  all  pricePy  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
Style,  and  Finish.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GTJITAHS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persona  re.'iiding  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  vi.-'it  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

3:?^  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . .  .Agents  for.  . . . 
lighte,  Newton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &/  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6ni 


ADOLPH  EIELBLOCK, 

No.  30  ASH  STREET,  BOSTON. 

IllP'Coramiinications  maybe  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  73-  Tremont  How, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  MusiC.  je  24 

IIE^VS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purch.asers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Waskington  St.,  Boston.    ■ 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344-  'Vl'asliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,!}  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gkat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Mes.=ira.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peadodt,  B.  H.  Silsdee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Yernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Mias  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PIANOS  I     PIANOS  I     PIANOS  I 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS, 

The  subscribers  have  in  store  new  German  Rosewood  6?^ 
octave  Pianos,  at  ^260.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 

a.   p.   REEO   &   Co. 
July  8.  13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum. 

Mile.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAT  BE  ADDRESSED   AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


Mr.    OTTO    DKESEL 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  TH^  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avennc. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OUUBICnEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  130  ) 

The  regeneration  of  the  fugued  style  preceded 
that  of 'the  melodic.  Music  first  attained  to  mel- 
ody with  Pergolese  and  Hasse,  when  the  old 
tree  of  counterpoint  had  exhausted  all  its  energy 
in  tlie  production  of  the  fruits  wlich  crowned  it 
after  eight  centuries  of  growth. 

A   constantly  extended  application  of  melody 


to  the  fugued  style  led  this  gradually  out  from 
the  state  of  unmeaningness,  into  that  of  expres- 
sion. .  Instead  of  arbitrarily  stringing  together 
whole  rows  of  notes,  as  formerly  ;  instead  of -ar- 
ranging the  voices  as  chance  dictated,  or  select- 
ing them  merely  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
contrapuntal  treatment,  the  fugue-writers  were 
obliged  to  combine  themes  or  subjects,  that  Is  to 
say,  short  melodic  sentences,  which  in  themselves 
had  a  form,  a  sense,  a  character,  since  they  were 
already  taken  from  the  modern  scale.  They 
soon  discovered  that,  if  the  canonical  imitation  is 
a  principle  of  inexhaustible  variety,  there  is  still 
another  principle  of  contrast,  which  springs  from 
the  union  or  the  opposition  of  two  or  more  themes 
different  in  their  design.  From  this  double  prin- 
ciple sprang  naturally  by  degrees  all  the  laws  of 
our  present  so-called  periodic  fugue.  The  sub- 
ject and  the  answer,  which  contributed  to  the 
imitation,  met  in  a  counter-subject,  which  served 
to  furnish  the  contrast.  But  since  it  was  una- 
voidable, that  the  subject,  when  repeatedly  heard, 
grew  wearisome  to  the  ear,  they  had  to 
introduce  points  of  rest  and  supply  its  place  ad 
interim  by  a  third  agent,  which  they  called  the 
intermediate  harmony.  The  duration  of  these 
interruptions ;  the  re-entrance  of  the  subject  in 
the  course  of  a  new  development ;  the  order,  in 
which  the  Dux  and  Comes  (leader  and  and  com- 
panion) had  to  succeed  and  alternate  with  one 
another  in  all  the  parts  of  which  the  fugue  con- 
sists, were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  rebounding 
stroke.  Finally,  to  regulate  the  transpositions  or 
the  alternations  of  the  figures  between  the  voices, 
they  added  to  the  law-book  of  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, a  supplementary  chapter,  treating  of  double 
counterpoint.  Such  are  the  main  elements  and 
the  most  essential  laws  of  the  periodical  fugue. 
A  multitude  of  learned  combinations  can  be  in- 
troduced, the  most  difficult  refinements  of  the  old 
Canon  may  be  woven  in,  which  indeed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  unavoidable,  if  the  fugue  consists 
of  several  themes  and  has  many  developments, 
or  if  the  contrapuntal  interest  niust  go  on  steadily 
crescendo.  This  they  call  a  rmirked-up  fugue, 
fuga  ricercata.  Moreover  there  are  but  few 
composers  who  have  found  the  Beautiful  upon  the 
path  of  JoSQUiN,  so  that  I  fear  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous for  me  to  repeat  with  Boileau  :  "There 
are  only  some  three  of  them,  that  I  can  name." 
To  Italy  again  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
produced  the  greatest  composers  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurj':  Allegri,  Benevoli,  the  two 


Bernabei  and  some  others,  but  above  all,  Fres- 
COBALDI,  the  venerable  father  of  the  fuguists 
and  organists,  who  after  him  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  contrapuntal  style  regenerated 
through  melody.  The  works  of  these  men  will 
always  deserve  the  most  earnest  study,  although 
their  fugues  at  this  day  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  execution.  They  would  lack  effect,  first,  be- 
cause the  themes  are  not  melodious  and  therefore 
not  characteristic  enough,  and  secondly,  because 
the  happiest  successes  in  this  style  depend  on 
those  of  instrumental  music  with  the  grand  or- 
chestra, which  at  that  time  was  next  to  nothing. 
A  fugue  would  not  tell  much  upon  our  present 
musical  hearing,  unless  developed  in  an  imposing 
mass  of  voices  and  instruments,  or  of  instruments 
alone.  Besides  mere  material  effect,  which  is 
here  of  greater  consequence  than  elsewhere,  an- 
other advantage  of  treating  this  style  in  widely 
extended  relations  and  with  the  intervention  of 
all  the  sonorous  instruments,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  themes  come  ouf  more  distinctly,  and  that 
there  are  more  means  of  varying  the  design, 
when  the  combinations  and  antitheses  lie  between 
the  choir  and  the  orchestra.  There  are  a  great 
many  instrumental  figures,  which  singers  cannot 
execute,  while  the  orcheptra,  through  the  variety 
of  its  instruments,  through  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing seven  octaves  available,  and  because  at  this 
day  it  knows  scarcely  any  further  insurmountable 
mechanical  difficulties,  executes  every  thing  and 
fills  out  the  short-comings  of  the  singers  in  all 
cases. 

For  us  the  fugue  will  always  have  only  a  his- 
torical interest,  and  it  first  begins  with  B.\CH  and 
Handel  to  become  that  musical  enjoyment, 
which  we  require.  With  them  too,  ojje  might 
say,  i*"  ends,  for  they  are  to  us  so  much  the  per- 
sonification of  the  kind  in  the  entire  purity  of  its 
forms  and  according  to  the  strictness  of  its  laws, 
that  after  Bach  and  Handel  we  scarcely  see 
any  one  else  but  still  again  Bach  and  Handel. 
They  stand  there  isolated  over  against  their  pre- 
decessors and  followers,  and  rule  in  their  original 
sublimity,  the  century  which  came  after  them  in 
the  annals  of  music. 

Two  men  like  these  retjuire  a  greater  space 
than  I  can  give  them  in  the  biography  of  another. 
Besides,  tiiey  have  their  own  biographers,  to 
whom  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  refer  the  reader,  at 
allevents  with  respect  to  B.iCii,  whote  life  has 
been  written  and  whose  style  analyzed  by  FoR- 
KEL  with  a  talent  worthv  of  the  historian  of  Mu- 
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sic*  But  as  a  foreigner  I  cannot  accept  all  the 
conclusions,  to  which  an  excessive  patriotism  and 
a  sort  of  not  very  philosophical  contempt  for  the 
elegant  or  what  was  once  called  in  Germany,  the 
gallant  style,  have  led  him.  Furkel  does  not 
confess  this,  to  be  sure,  but  he  poorly  conceals  it. 
In  his  extravagance  he  goes  so  far,  as  to  call 
Bach  the  greatest  musical  poet,  and,  what  is 
wholly  incomprehensible,  the  greatest  musical 
declaimer,  that  has  ever  lived.  Bach  a  declaim- 
er !     He  surely  never  expected  such  praise. 

BuKNEY  is  much  more  impartial  in  his  esti- 
mate of  these  two  masters,  both  of  whom  to  him 
were  foreigners.  The  comparison,  which  they 
led  him  to  make,  is  very  short,  in  fact  very  super- 
ficial; but  there  is  a  fund  of  truth  in  it,  which 
induces  me  to  copy  here  the  few  lines,  out  of 
which  he  should  have  made  at  least  as  many 
pages  in  his  general  history. 

"  Handel  was  perhaps  the  only  great  Fuguist 
exempt  from  pedantry.  He  seldom  treated  bar- 
ren or  crude  subjects;  his  themes  being  almost 
always  natural  and  pleasing.  Sebastian  Bach, 
on  the  contrary,  like  Michael  Angelo  in 
painting,  disdained  facility  so  much,  that  his 
genius  never  stooped  to  the  easy  and  graceful. 
I  never  have  seen  a  fugue  by  this  learned  and 
powerful  author  upon  a  motivo,  that  is  natural 
and  ckantant ;  or  even  an  easy  and  obvious  pas- 
sage, that  is  not  loaded  with  crude  and  difficult 
accompaniments." 

Without  pretending  to  exhaust  a  comparison, 
which  would  require  long  commentaries,  I  must 
say,  that  the  contrast  pointed  out  by  Burney  was 
the  result  quite  as  much  of  the  difference  of  the 
genius  of  the  two  masters,  as  of  their  relative 
positions.  Handel,  as  opera-writer,  director, 
and  favorite  composer  of  the  nation,  would  have 
striven  to  write  in  a  style  popular  with  those  for 
whom  he  labored,  even  if  the  clearness  of  his 
thoughts  and  style  had  not  already  of  themselves 
insured  this  result.  Bach  on  the  contrary, 
whom  no  interest  of  fame- or  profit  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  public,  sought  no  popu- 
larity, nor  did  he  feel  the  need  of  it.  Moreover 
nothing  could  have  been  so  repugnant  to  his 
character  as  a  man  and  his  nature  as  an  artist,  as 
the  means,  which  might  have  procured  him  these 
things.  He  loves  to  fathom  the  unknown  depths 
of  harmony,  to  try  all  possible  combinations  of 
chords  and  modulations,  with  regard  to  contra- 
puntal treatment,  even  if  the  ear  at  times  makes 
some  resistance.  He  is  learned,  through  and 
through ;  he  shows  a  strength,  which  frequently 
degenerates  to  hardness,  a  novelty  at  times  start- 
ling, a  depth  far  surpassing  the  intelligence  of  the 
common  hearer,  a  greatness  and  sublimity  be- 
yond any  musician  before  him. 

If  we  consider  Bach  and  Handel  as  to  their 
historical  significance,  we  find,  that  the  first  was 
called  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Oratorio,  which 
had  come  into  competition  some  years  before,  as 
Gluck  solved  somewhat  afterwards  tlie  problem 
of  musical  Tragedy,  which  was  raised  at  the  same 
time.  Both  alike  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
the  special  talents,  which  their  respective  ten- 
dencies required. 

Bach  for  his  own  part  busied  himself  less  with 
the  formal  applications  of  music,  than  with  music 
itself,  indepcntly  considered,  and  in  the  depths  of 
its  own  peculiar  laws.     The  fountain  head  of  this 
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master  goes  farther  back  than  that  of  Handel, 
since  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  the  continuator  of 
the  Flemish  school,  which  treated  the  Art  in  the 
same  spirit  and  would  have  treated  it  with  the 
same  power,  had  the  material  therefor  existed  to 
its  hands.  Three  centuries  of  progress,  to  which 
Bach's  single  genius  added  the  equivalent  of  a 
fourth  century,  enabled  it  at  length  to  raise  the 
old  Gothic  contrapuntal  art  to  the  height,  where 
it  resembles,  in  its  outward  and  mysterious  maj- 
esty, those  architectural  monuments  which  were 
the  witnesses  of  its  birth,  which  served  it  for  a 
cradle,  and  which,  like  itself,  received  the  epithet 
Gothic,  at  first  in  a  comtemptuous  sense,  but  now 
synonymous  with  all  that  there  is  grand,  and  bold, 
and  wonderful  in  architecture.  Bach  is  the 
musical  patriarch  of  Lutheranism.  His  church 
compositions,  compared  with  the  great  Catholic 
masters,!  express  faithfully  the  spirit  of  both 
modes  of  worship,  at  a  time,  in  which  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany  still  retained  something  of 
its  orignal  hardness. 

Such,  in -general,  are  about  the  results  of  the 
parallel  borrowed  from  Burney,  which  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  strengthen  with  some  indispensable 
features.  Even  in  the  finest  scores  of  Handel 
we  find  rubbish ;  in  the  master-works  of  Bach 
there  is  none,  and  yet  Bach  is  of  a  more  antique 
coloring  than  Handel.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  fashionable  musician  courted  the  applause  of 
his  public,  while  the  Cantor  at  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  Leipsio  required  no  such  thing  at  the 
hands  of  Ms  public,  which  was  composed  of 
scholars  and  subalterns,  who  were  in  duty  bound 
to  obey  him,  and  for  the  rest,  of  artistsj^and  con- 
niosseurs,  whose  interest  it  was  to  understand 
him.  One  was  compelled  to  write  much  in  the 
taste  of  his  time ;  the  other,  from  the  moment 
that  he  attained  to  his  classical  maturity,  wrote 
nothing  that  was  not  purely  in  his  own  taste.  A 
good  fortune,  we  repeat  it,  which  he  owed  to  his 
position  and  his  character,  and  to  which  his  works 
owe  their  eternal  freshness.  Alike  wonderful  in 
their  fugues  and  in  their  fugued  choruses,  although 
through  different  means.  Bach  shows  himself,  in 
my  opinion,  as  the  greater  artist,  Handel  as  the 
greater  poet.  The  creator  of  the  "  Messiah " 
must  please  more  and  more  universally  in  the 
hearing ;  but  the  composer  of  the  "  Well-teippered 
Clavichord"  and  the  "  Chromatic  Fantasia"  will 
interest  more  deeply  in  the  reading  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree  excite  the  admiration  of  musicians, 
who  would  pursue  the  study  of  their  art  as  far  as 
possible.  Their  arias  are  the  weak  side  of  either 
master.  Those  of  Handel  sin,  as  a  general 
rule,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  melodies,  by  a 
formalism,  which  no  longer  speaks  to  us;  yet  you 
find  some  among  them  which  are  very  beautiful, 
and  which  yield  satisfaction  even  to  the  connois- 
seurs of  our  day.  The  arias  and  duos  of  Bach, 
for  instance  those  in  his  celebrated  cantata :  Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gotl  (A  sure  castle  is  onr 
God),  sin  very  often  through  an  entirely  oppo- 
site fault.  They  seem  truly  to  belong  to  no 
epoch,  so  difficult  is  it  to  imagine  that  any  one 
could  ever  have  found  any  great  enjoyment  in 
listening  to  them.  They  are  not  antiquated  ;  for 
that,  which  had  no  youth  and  no  present,  can  not 
grow  old ;  they  are  repugnant  and  strange.  But 
although  Bach  only  followed  his  personal  inspi- 
ration, without  troubling  himself  about  what 
might  or  might  not  please,  yet  he  chanced  also 
upon    melodies,  which  by   their  novelty,  grace. 


freshness  and  expression  certainly  leave  the  love- 
liest arias  behind  them.  Is  there  anything  more 
wonderful,  for  instance,  than  the  number  26  of 
the  Passion,  a  tenor  air  with  chorus,  and  the 
number  33  of  the  same  work :  "  Air  of  Zion," 
that  is  to  say,  a  fugued  duet  between  soprano  and 
contralto,  followed  by  the  sublime  chorus  :  "  The 
lightnings,  the  thunders  in  cloud  have  retreated  !" 
Quite  modem  music  that,  and  such  music ! 
[To  be  continued.] 


Martin  Lnther's  Discourse  on  Music. 

[Translated  from  the  German.] 

I  wished  from  my  heart  to  praise  and  extol  that 
beautiful  and  artistical  gift  of  God,  the  liberal  art 
of  music  ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  of  such  great  utility, 
and  is  such  a  noble  and  mnjestic  art,  that  I  do  not 
know  where  I  should  begin  or  end  praising  it,  or 
in  what  manner  and  form  I  should  praise  it,  as 
indeed  it  meriteth  praise  and  the  love  and  esteem 
of  every  one,  and  I  am  hence  so  mnch  over- 
powered by  the  rich  fulness  of  the  praise  of  this 
art,  that  I  cannot  extol  it  sufficiently,  for  who  can 
say  and  show  all  that  might  be  written  and  spoken 
on  this  subject.  Yea,  even  if  one  would  say  and 
show  all,  he  would  nevertheless  forget  much,  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  noble  art  can  be 
praised  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we 
shall  find  that  this  art  was,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  given  by  God  to  all  and  every  creature, 
and  created  with  all  from  the  beginning;  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  which  doth  not  give  from 
itself  a  sound.  Yea,  even  the  air  which  is  in  itself 
invisible  and  incomprehensible,  in  which  there 
seemeth  to  be  the  least  music,  that  is  the  least 
beautiful  sound,  and  which  appeareth  quite  mute 
and  silent,  if  it  be  moved  and  driven  through 
anything,  it  giveth  its  own  music,  its  own  sonnd, 
and  that  which  was  before  mute,  now  beginneth 
to  have  a  voice,  and  to  become  music,  that  it  may 
be  heard  and  comprehended,  although  it  was  not 
heard  and  comprehended  before,  and  through  it 
doth  the  spirit  reveal  great  and  marvellous  secrets, 
whereof  I  will  not  speak  at  this  present. 

But  the  music  and  sound  of  animals  and  of  birds 
in  particular,  is  fur  more  marvellous.  Ah  !  what 
noble  music  it  is,  wherewith  the  Almighty  God  in 
Heaven  has  endowed  his  singing-master,  the  clear 
niohtingale  with  her  young  scholars,  and  all  the 
thousands  of  birds  in  the  air,  so  that  every  race 
hath  its  own  kind  of  melody,  its  own  sweet,  noble 
voice,  and  wondrous  "  coloring,"  which  no  man 
on  earth  can  comprehend.  King  David,  that 
precious  musician,  who  at  his  psaltery  and  harp 
singeth  and  playeth  his  godly  song,  beareth  wit- 
ness himself  with  great  admiration  and  joyous- 
ness  of  spirit,  to  the  wondrous  songs  of  the  birds, 
and  in  the  104th  Psalm  thus  singeth  and  prophe- 
sieth — ''  Thereupon  sit  the  birds  of  heaven  and 
sing  among  the  branches." 

IJut  what  shall  I  say  of  the  voice  of  man  in 
comparison  to  which  all  other  songs  and  sounds 
are  to  be  counted  as  nought,  for  God  hath  en- 
dowed it  with  such  music,  that  his  surpassing  and 
incomprehensible  goodness  and  wisdom  may  not 
be  understood  even  in  this  single  nature.  The 
philosophers  and  the  learned  have  toiled  much 
and  labored  to  fathom  this  wondrous  work  and  art 
of  the  human  voice,  and  to  find  how  it  is  that  the 
air,  by  such  a  slight  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  by 
a  still  less  motion  of  the  neck  or  throat,  and 
moreover  in  a  manifold  fashion,  as  it  is  guided 
and  governed  by  the  mind,  can  with  force  and 
might  give  out  words,  sounds,  and  songs,  so  that 
they  are  not  only  distinctly  heard  by  every  one 
at  a  great  distance;  but  are  also  understood. 
They  have  oidy  known  how  to  search,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  find;  and  no  one  hath  appeared 
who  hath  been  able  to  say  and  to  show  whence 
Cometh  the  laughter  of  man  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  weeping),  and  how  it  is  that  man  laugheth. 
They  marvel,  but  cannot  explain,  and  thus  the 
matter  remaineth  as  it  was.  Those  who  have 
more  time  than  we,  we  recommend  to  reflect  on 
the   immeasurable   wisdom   of  God  as  displayed 
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in  tin's  single  creature.  -  I  merely  wisbed  to 
touch  on  it  briefly. 

Now  should  I  speak  of  the  use  of  this  noble 
art,  whieli  is  so  great,  that  no  one,  however  elo- 
quent, can  set  it  forth  sufficiently,  I  can  show  one 
thing  to  which  experience  beareth  witness,  and 
that  is,  that  according  to  the  Holy  Word  of  God, 
nothing  deserveth  to  be  so  highly  praised  and  ex- 
tolled as  music,  and  for  this  reason,  that  music  is 
the  strong  and  mighty  governor  of  every  move- 
ment of  the  human  heart,  (to  say  nought  of  the 
hearts  of  beasts  at  present,)  by  which  man  is 
often  governed  and  overcome,  even  as  it  were  by 
a  master. 

Nothing  on  earth  is  stronger,  to  make  the  sad 
joyful,  the  joyful  sad,  and  the  timid  bold,  to 
charm  the  haughty  to  humility,  to  calm  and  quiet 
hot  and  excessive  love,  to  lessen  envy  and  hatred, 
and  if  any  one  can  recount  to  me  all  the  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  by  which  people  are 
swayed,  and  driven  either  to  virtue  or  vice,  I  will 
say,  that  nothing  is  more  mighty  than  music  to 
curb  and  govern  these  same  emotions  of  the  mind. 
Yea,  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  praiseth  and  honor- 
eth  this  noble  art,  as  the  instrument  of  his  pur- 
pose, leaving  witness  in  the  holy  scriptures,  that 
his  gifts,  that  is  the  impelling  and  incitement  to 
all  kinds  of  virtues,  and  good  works,  were  by 
music  given  to  the  prophets,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  when  he  was  about 
to  prophecy,  ordered  that  a  minstrel  should  be 
brought  to  him,  and  when  the  minstrel  played 
upon  the  strings  then  came  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
upon  him.  Again  the  Scripture  showeth  that 
Satan,  who  leads  people  to  all  vice  and  badness, 
is  expelled  by  music,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
King  Saul,  over  whom,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
came,  David  took  the  harp,  and  played  with  his 
hand,  upon  which  Saul  revived  and  became  bet- 
ter, and  the  evil  spii-it  left  him.  Hence,  the  holy 
fathers  have  not  in  vain  set  the  word  of  God  to 
music  in  various  ways,  that  music  might  always 
abide  with  the  church,  and  we  have  therefore  so 
many  -precious  songs  and  psalms,  which  both  by 
the  words  and  the  music  set  the  heart  of  man  in 
motion.  la  brutes,  and  in  stringed  and  other  in- 
struments, we  only  hear  sound  without  words. 
To  man  alone,  above  all  other  creatures  was 
given  speech  with  his  voice,  that  he  might  know 
and  be  able  to  praise  God  at  the  same  time  with 
clear  melodious  discourse,  and  glorify  God's  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  so  that  beautiful  words,  and 
charming  sounds  might  be  heard  St  once. 

If  we  could  compare  men  one  with  another,  and 
consider  the  voice  of  each,  so  should  we  find  what 
a  noble  and  manifold  creator  is  God  in  the 
distribution  of  the ,  human  voice,  and  what  a 
great  distinction  there  is  in  voice,  speed,  and  ex- 
pression, even  though  each  one  shall  labor  to 
acquire  the  manner  of  another,  and  to  be  like  him, 
and  to  imitate  all  like  the  ape.  But  when  the 
music  of  nature  is  sharpened  and  polished  by  art, 
then  for  the  first  time  will  be  partly  seen  and  re- 
cognized (for  wholly  comprehend  and  understood 
it  cannot  be)  the  great  and  perfect  wisdom  of  God 
in  his  marvellous  work  Music,  and  that  with  great 
admiration.  And  it  is  above  all  marvellous  that 
one  shall  sing  a  '■^Schleclite  Weise,"  or  a  tenor  (as 
the  musicians  have  it),  while  three,  four,  or  five 
other  voices  shall  sing  likewise,  as  it  were  with 
rejoicings  round  the  said  tenor,  and  play  and 
spring,  and  adorn  the  same  melody  in  a  wondrous 
fashion,  and  lead  as  it  were  a  heavenly  dance, 
while  they  meet  in  friendship  and  embrace  like 
lovers ;  so  that  those  who  have  a  little  understand- 
ing in  such  matters  and  arc  moved,  feel  greatly 
astonished,  and  thmk  there  is  nothing  more  extra- 
ordinary in  the  world  than  such  a  song  adorned 
by  a  number  of  voices.  But  he  who  findeth 
therein  no  pleasure,  and  is  unmoved  at  these 
delightful  wonders,  must  naturally  be  a  dull  log 
who  is  not  worthy  to  hear  such  charming  music, 
but  only  the  wild  ass-braying  of  the  choral,  or  the 
song  and  music  of  hounds  and  hogs. 

But  I  need  not  say  very  much  more,  for  the 
subject  and  the  use  of  this  noble  art  is  far  too 
great  and  rich  to  be  exhausted  in  so  short  a  time. 
Hence  I  will  recommend  this  art  to  every  one, 
and  to  young  people  in  particular,  and  admonish 
them  that  they  let  this  precious,  useful,  and  glad- 


some gift  of  God  be  to  them  dear  and  sacred,  as 
one  by  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which  they 
may  at  times  dispel  bad  thoughts,  and  avoid  vice 
and  ill  company.  And  also  that  they  may  accus- 
tom themselves  to  recognize  God  the  Creator  in 
this  his  creature,  and  to  praise  and  extol  him,  and 
diligently  shun  those  who  are  spoiled  by  unchaste- 
ness,  and  abuse  this  beautiful  nature  and  art  (as 
unchaste  poets  pervert  their  own)  to  shameful, 
mad,  and  lewd  love,  and  moreover  that  they  be 
certain  that  the  devil  hath  driven  such  persons 
against  nature.  And  forasmuch  as  nature  should 
and  will  honor  God  alone,  the  Creator  of  all 
creatures,  with  such  a  noble  gift,  so  are  these  ill- 
thriven  children  and  changelings  wrought  on  by 
Satan  that  they  may  rob  the  Lord  God  of  such  a 
gift,  and  honor  and  serve  the  devil,  who  is  an 
enemy  to  God,  to  nature,  and  also  to  this  delight- 
ful art. 

Note. — The  above  curious  tract  is  dated  1558.  Rugged 
and  tautological  as  the  style  may  appear,  tlie  translator 
offers  no  apology  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regrets  that  from  a  pure  want  of  English  words  to  answer 
to  some  of  tlie  full  German  repetitions,  many  an  expres- 
sion is  omitted,  and  that  the  hard  energetic  style  of  the 
stout  old  reformer  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  great 
measure  diluted. — London  Musical  World,  1839. 


TO    THE    SOUTH    WIND. 

ET   CHARLES   LAMB. 

0,  Southern  Wind ! 

Long  liast  thou  lingered  midst  these  islands  fair, 

Which  lie  like  jewels  in  the  Indian  deep, 

Or  green  waves,  all  asleep. 

Fed  by  the  summer  suns  and  azuro  air. 

0,  sweetest  Southern  Wind ! 

Wilt  thou  not  now  unbind 

Thy  dark  and  crowned  hair  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  unloose  now 

In  this — the  bluest  of  all  hours — 

Thy  passion-coloi-ed  flowers? 

And  shaking  the  tine  fragrance  from  thy  brow. 

Kiss  our  girls'  laughing  lips  and  youthful  eyes. 

And  all  that  world  of  love  which  round  them  lies, 

Breathing,  and  warm,  and  white,  purer  than  snow. 

0,  thou  sweet  Southern  Wind! 

Come  to  me,  and  unbind 

The  languid  blossoms  which  oppress  thy  brow. 

We,  whom  the  Northern  blast 

Blows  on  from  night  to  morn,  from  morn  to  eve. 

Hearing  thee,  sometimes  grieve 

That  our  brief  summer  days  not  long  must  last ; 

And  yet,  perhaps,  't  were  well 

We  should  not  ever  dwell 

With  thee,  sweet  spirit  of  the  sunny  South, 

But  touch  thy  odorous  mouth 

Once — and  be  gone  unto  our  blasts  again, 

And  their  bleak  welcome,  and  our  wintry  snow; 

And  arm  us  (by  enduring)  for  that  pain 

Which  the  bad  world  sends  forth — and  all  its  woe. 


Lowell  Mason. 
The  New  "tork  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  in  a  letter  of  July  14,  writes 
as  follows  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason  and  his  forth- 
coming musical  work  : 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  whom  you  Bostonians  so 
well  know,  is  engaged  upon  his  crowning  musical 
work.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Hallelujah," 
and  will  contain  the  maturest  flowerings  of  a 
mind  of  great  natural  strength  and  activity, 
enriched  with  half  a  century  of  assiduous  and  well 
directed  culture.  Mr.  Mason  is  the  author  of 
fifty  musical  works,  over  forty  of  which  were 
written  and  published  in  Boston,  two  in  London, 
and  four  in  this  city.  Among  these  are  the 
Boston  Academy's  Collection,  and  the  famous 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Collection,  which 
ran  through  thirty-five  editions ;  also,  the  Cannina 
Sacra,  which  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
music  book  ever  published.  Beside  editing  the 
fifty  books  mentioned,  Mr.  Mason  has  always  been 
extensively  engaged  in  lecturing  and  teaching, 
aiul  how  he  has  ever  got  through  with  all  his 
work  is  a  mj'stery.     I  have  been  informed  that  it 


has  always  been  his  practice  to  rise  about  8  o'clock 
and  go  down  to  breakfast,  where  there  would  be 
lying  beside  his  plate  a  batch  of  music  proof,  which 
he  would  examine  and  correct  while  breakfasting. 
At  9  o'clock,  his  teaching  and  other  public  labors 
would  begin,  and  continue  until  dinner  time.  By 
the  side  of  his  plate  at  dinner  would  be  another 
lot  of  proof,  which  he  would  correct  as  he  dined. 
After  dinner,  he  would  again  engage  in  teaching, 
lecturing,  or  other  business ;  and  at  tea  there  would 
be  more  proof  to  be  examined  and  corrected. 
After  tea,  he  would  give  a  lesson  in  music  to  some 
class  or  to  his  choir,  unless  otherwise  engaged,  and 
then  return  home  and  work  till  midnight,  and 
often  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  that 
for  twenty  years  he  was  never  known  to  spend 
even  a  half  a  day  in  mere  amusement.  His  labor 
was  a  labor  of  love,  and  consequently  his  work 
was  his  recreation.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Mason  has 
been  enabled  to  write  fifty  works,  instruct  thou- 
sands in  music,  lecture  far  and  wide,  travel  over 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  amass  a  splendid 
fortune  and  give  away  another  fortune,  for  his 
industry  is  only  equalled  by  his  benevolence. 
And  now,  "The  Hallelujah"  is  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  this  long  and  useful  life.  It  will  doubtless 
be  a  magnificent  production,  worthy  of  its  author 
and  our  country,  which  has  thus  far  taken  the 
lead  of  all  the  world  in  works  of  Psalmody. 

Maretzek's  Kew  Opera  Troupe. 

"VVe  find  in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  (which 
by  the  wa}',  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  papers,)  an 
account  of  the  new  Opera  Company  at  Castle 
Garden,  which  seems  to  us  fuller  than  any  that 
we  have  seen : 

"  Taken  altogether,  we  may  say  that  the  Castle 
Garden  Company  is  the  best  that  we  have  had 
since  the  famous  Havana  Company,  upon  the 
debris  of  which  we  have  had  to  exist  for  four  or 
five  years.  It  possesses  a  quality  which  had 
become  to  us  almost  Utopian — it  is  young  ;  and 
brings  us  out  from  that  system  of  singing  ruins 
to  which  the  speculators  in  great  names  appear 
to  wish  to  devote  the  United  States ;  instead  of 
a  celebrity  already  in  a  decline,  this  company 
offers  to  us  a  union  of  new  artists,  who  are  the 
more  devoted  to  the  public,  because  they  have 
to  stand  upon  their  actual  merits  alone,  and  are 
fuller  of  emulation,  because  all  of  them  have  the 
same  position  and  an  equal  chance.  It  is  far 
better,  as  we  have  often  said,  to  have  singers  who 
have  yet  a  reputation  to  make,  than  those  who 
brin"-  their  renown  ready  made  with  them,  and 
live  on  their  superannuated  glory. 

"  Signora  Valerie  Gomez  is  not  one  of 
those  brilliant  prime  donne  who  carry  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  audiences  by  storm,  by  dint  of 
dazzling  roulades.  Her  voice  is  far  from  allow- 
ing all  those  audacious  feats  of  singing  to  which 
wo  have  become  habituated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  possesses  those  sure  and  conscientious 
talents,  which  attain  a  success  the  more  solid  and 
durable,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  never 
been  employed  in  conquering  surprise,  or  in  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  She  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Mme.  Persiani,  which  has  produced  so  few  pupils, 
because  it  is  the  most  difficult,  and  at  first  sight 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all.  That  is  to  saj-,  she 
owes  more  to  labor  and  to  art,  properly  so  called, 
than  to  nature.  In  itself,  her  voice  is  wanting  in 
forc'e  and  compass,  and  perhaps  does  not  possess 
those  vibrating  and  sympathetic  notes,  the  effect 
of  which  is  so  great  that  their  use  has  at  last  been 
carried  even  to  abuse.  But,  an  exquisite  method, 
a  sure  taste,  and  a  care  which  never  forgets  itself, 
give  to  her  singing  a  kind  of  tranquil  charm, 
which  captivates  by  degrees.     In  this  respect  she 
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nearly  approaclies  Mme.  Bosio,  but  with  a  higher 
artistic  perfection  and  less  brio  in  the  organ. 
Beside  this,  like  Bosio,  Mme.  Valerie  Gomez  is 
tertainly  destined  to  shine  at  Paris,  and  perhaps 
even  with  a  greater  eclat. 

"  What  we  have  said  of  the  prima  donna,  may, 
in  many  points,  be  applied  also  to  her  partner 
oblige.  Sig.  Beraldi  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete tenor  whom  we  have  had,  in  this  respect, 
that  he  unites  in  himself  voice  and  musical  knowl- 
edge, two  things  which  we  were  almost  beginning 
to  think  entirely  incompatible.  His  organ  is  of 
excellent  tone  ;  and  with  more  nerve  and  bold- 
ness, and  a  more  certain  equality  in  the  transition 
of  the  registers,  he  would  produce  an  electric 
effect.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  address  to 
Beraldi  a  reproach,  which  singers  rarely  incur — 
that  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself.  The 
care  with  which  he  sings  degenerates  almost  into 
hesitation,  and  he  too  openly  makes  tlie  audience 
assist  in  the  labors  of  the  artist.  More  warmth 
and  abandon  would,  we  think,  be  quite  compati- 
ble with  the  qualities  which  Beraldi  possesses, 
and  would  contribute  to  bring  them  into  bolder 
relief.  Such  as  he  is,  however,  we  think  our- 
selves fortunate  in  possessing  him,  and  Maretzek 
deserves  especial  thanks  for  having  given  us  such 
an  artist  at  a  time  when  tenors  threaten  to  become 
as  scarce  as  the  black  swan  of  the  poet : 

Eara  avis  in  terris,  nigi-o  que  simiUima  cygno. 

"  According  to  the  general  impression,  the  most 
spontaneous  success  has  been  that  of  the  baritone, 
Graziani.  We  may  add,  too,  that  it  has  been 
-an  entirely  legitimate  success.  A  full  voice,  of 
good  tone  and  well  balanced,  a  large  and  clear 
style  of  singing,  great  ease  both  of  diction  and  of 
action,  render  Graziani  one  of  those  artists  who 
awaken  sympathy  on  first  acquaintance.  To  tell 
the  truth  also,  he  had  not  to  contend  against  tlie 
same  prejudices  nor  to  salisiy  the  same  require- 
ments that  Gome-z  and  Beraldi  were  obliged  to 
meet.  His  part,  too,  e.xposed  him  to  fewer  dan- 
gers. But  these  observations  should  not  detract 
from  his  merits.  In  Maria  di  Rohan,  especially, 
he  proved  himself  a  singer,  and  an  eminent 
actor. 

"  In  this  same  opera  appeared  for  the  first  time 
the  contralto,  Signora  Martini  d'Ormy,  in  the 
character  of  Armando  de  Gondi.  There  is  always 
in  this  masculine  costume,  cavalierly  worn  by  a 
woman,  a  prestige  and  a  piquancy^  that  rarely 
fail  to  captivate  the  public.  Signora  d'Ormy 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  can 
make  her  shine  in  the  short  cloak  ;  the  advantage 
of  her  figure,  boldness  of  manner,  and  gallantry 
of  demeanor.  Add  to  this  a  magnificent  voice, 
and  you  will  easily  understand  that  she  has  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  effect.  She  brings  to  the 
stage,  perhaps  in  excess,  precisely  what  is  want- 
ing in  Beraldi  and  Gomez,  fire  and  passion  ;  and 
her  debut  was  a  veritabh;  ovation.  Since  then 
she  has  been  judged  more  coolly,  in  Luian  Miller, 
an^  defects  are  discovered.  Her  singing  is  ab- 
rupt and  ill  regulated ;  she  jerks  out  notes  and 
gestures  at  the  same  moment ;  she  is  deficient 
in  solid  metliod  as  a  singer,  and  in  control  over 
her  action  as  an  actress.  But,  after  all,  remains 
her  magnificent  organ,  and  if  she  is,  as  is  said, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  and  if,  as  is  also 
said,  she  works  with  the  devotion  of  a  real  artist, 
we  may  predict  for  her  one  of  the  finest  futures 
of  the  Italian  oj^era." 


ANTWERP. 

BY  ELIZABETH    G.    BARBER. 

When  pilgrim  thoughts  retrnce  their  way, 
Where  the  lone  warder.  Memory,  waits, 

Again  as  in  a  by-gone  day, 

I  stand  by  Antwerp's  ancient  gates. 

The  self-same  scene  my  vision  greets. 
The  ivied  towers,  the  blackened  walls; 

And  o'er  the  long  and  wijiding  streets, 
The  snnset's  golden  glory  falls. 

I  pause  wliere  Eubens  silent  stands. 

Amid  the  city's  busy  mart, 
With  soul-lit  brow,  and  foldSd  hands, 

Of  Antwerp's  noblest  fame  a  part. 

I  meet  again  each  Flemish  face. 

Which  well  might  be  the  painter's  theme; 
Nor  softer  eyes,  nor  purer  grace. 

Could  haunt  the  poet's  raptured  dream. 

I  seek  the  haunts  old  painters  sought, 
Where  Teniers  wooed  divinest  art; 

The  spot  where  Quintin  Matsys  wrought 
For  Love  and  Fame  with  giant  heart. 

The  summer's  brightest  sunbeams  gleam 
O'er  hoary  towers  from  smiling  skies. 

And  o'er  the  Scheldt's  delicious  stream, 
A  golden  path  of  ripples  lies. 

Then  as  those  gleams  of  beauty  fade 

And  soften  into  twilight  time, 
Slow  stealing  through  the  gathering  shade, 

I  hear  the  bells  of  vesper  chime. 

Down  from  the  old  cathedral  tower, 
Their  notes  of  dream-like  music  fall, 

The  holiest  voices  of  the  hour. 
And  welcomed  like  an  angel's  call. 

I  mingle  with  the  crowd  once  more, 

As  in  that  vesper  hour  gone  by; 
And  following  through  the  arched  door, 

I  pause  amid  them  silently. 

Through  fretted  arches  high  and  dim, 

I  hear  the  organ's  mighty  svvells, 
The  chorus  of  the  chanted  hj'mn. 

And  over  all,  the  cliiraing  bells. 

The  white-robed  priests,  the  murmured  prayer 
The  wreathing  incense  o'er  the  crowd. 

The  shadowy  forms  of  sculpture  rare, 
The  groups  in  silent  worship  bowed. 

The  pictures  shining  through  the  shades. 
Touched  by  the  sunset's  fading  glo^w, 

The  misty  light  through  long  arcades, 
The  chequered  marble  just  below. 

These  touch  me  with  a  dreamy  spell. 

As  'neath  a  seraph's  wing  I  bow; 
These  lips  of  mine  can  never  tell 

The  silent  awe  that  thrills  me  now. 

The  vision  fades,  the  ancient  towers 

In  evening  shadows  fade  away, 
Again  as  in  the  by-gone  hours, 

I  turn  upon  my  pilgrim  way. 

Oh,  Antwerp!  for  that  hour's  dear  sake 

I  keep  thy  golden  memories  yet; 
This  heart  of  mine  must  chill  or  break, 

Eie  I  thy  loveliness  forget. 

JV.  Haven  Journal  and  Courier. 


expression  of  delight  upon  his  patient's  counten- 
ance. What !  do  you'  hear  ?  he  asked.  A  nod 
was  the  reply. — "Why,  what  a  curious  phase  of 
deafness,"  said  the  aurist;  "the  orchestra  is  not 
playing."  At  the  very  moment  when  the  deaf  man 
recovered  his  hearing  the  well  man  became  deaf! 
The  malady  had  jumped  from  one  tympanum  to 
another,  just  as  the  rheumatism  hops  from  joint  to 
joint  and  from  limb  to  limb. 


Singular — An  au  rist  of  Berlin  became  recent- 
ly the  victim  of  a  cure  effected  upon  the  ear  of  a 
patient.  This  patient  was  then  deaf.  After  some 
months'  treatment,  the  physician  took  him  to  the 
opera,  on  an  evening  when  one  of  Spontini's  lyric 
tragedies  was  to  be  performed.  Spontini,  you  re- 
member, was  the  Verdi  of  his  time,  and  the  brass 
and  kettle-drums  in  his  work  are  rarely  allowed  a 
moment  of  repose.  During  the  first  act,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  clamorous  passage,  the  physician 
asked,  by  signs,  if  his  friend  heard  the  music.  No, 
was  the  reply.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  he 
re])eated  his  inquiry  and  received  a  similar 
answer.  During  a  grand  crescendo  in  the  third 
act,    the    physician    noticed    an    extraordinary 


Cromwell's  Army  in  the  Cathedrals. 
With  regard  to  the  general  destruction  of 
organs  and  choir-books  by  the  Cromwell  army, 
the  following  extracts  from  a  rare  and  curious 
tract  entitled  "  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  the  Coun- 
try's Complaint  of  the  Sacrileges,  Profhanations, 
and  Plunderings  committed  by  the  Schisraatiques 
on  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  this  kingdom,"  will 
show  what  barbarities  were  committed  by  them. 
Dr.  Paske  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Holland  says, 
"  Sir  Richard  Lovesay,  with  many  soldiers,  came 
to  our  officers  and  commanded  them  to  give  up 
the  key  of  the  church  (Canterbury  Cathedral), 
when  the  soldiers  entering  the  church,  *  »  « 
violated  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  spoyled  the 
oroans,  *  »  «  forced  open  the  cupboards  of 
the  singing  men,  rent  their  surplices,  mangled  all 
our  service  books,  bestrewing  the  pavement  with 
the  leaves  thereof."  At  Rochester,  "  they  leave 
the  distructive  and  spoyling  part  to  be  finished  by 
the  common  soldiers ;  brake  down  the  organs,  and 
dashing  the  pipes  with  their  pole-axes,  scoflingly 
said,  '  Hark,  how  the  organs  go.'  They  force 
open  the  doors  of  locks  or  desks,  wherein  the 
singing  men  laid  up  their  prayer  and  singing 
books;  they  rent  the  singing  books  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  the  torn  leaves  all  over  the  church." 
At  Winchester,  "  they  entered  the  (Cathedral) 
church  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and 
their  matches  fired.  *  *  *  They  rode  up 
through  the  body  of  the  church  and  quire  until  , 
they  came  to  the  altar;  there  they  began  their 
work ;  they  pluck  down  the  table  and  brake  the 
rail ;  and  afterwards  carrying  it  to  an  ale-house, 
they  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  that  fire  burnt  the  books 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  all  the  singing  books  be- 
longing to  the  quire;  they  throw  down  the  organ, 
and  break  the  stones  of  the  New  Testament." 
At  AVestminster  Abbey,  the  soldiers  of  Caewood's 
and  Westbone's  companies  "  were  quartered  in 
the  Abbey  church,  where  they  brake  down  the 
rail  about  the  altar,  and  burnt  it  in  the  place 
where  it  stood  :  they  brake  down  the  organ  and 
pawned  the  pipes  at  several  ale-houses  for  pots  of 
ale.  They  put  on  some  of  the  singing  men's  sur- 
plesses,  and  in  contempt  of  that  canonical  habit 
ran  up  and  down  the  churc*!! ;  he  that  icore  the 
surpless  was  the  hare,  the  rest  were  the  hounds." 
At  Exeter  Cathedral,  "  they  brake  down  the 
organs,  and  taking  two  or  three  hundred  pipes 
with  them,  in  a  scornful  contemptuous  manner 
went  up  and  down  the  street,  piping  with  them, 
and  meeting  with  some  of  the  choristers  of  the 
church,  scoffingly  told  them,  '  Boys,  we  have 
spoyled  your  trade,  you  must  go  and  sing  hot 
pudding  pies.'  "  The  same  enormities  were  com- 
mitted in  nearly  all  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches 
in  England ;  indeed,  so  effectual  had  been  the 
destruction  of  organs  and  choir-books  that,  (says 
Dr.  Burney),  "  when  the  heads  of  the  church  set 
about  re-establishing  the  Cathedral  service,  it 
was  equally  difficult  to  find  instruments,  per- 
forpiers'  books,  and  singers  able  to  do  the  requi- 
site duty.  For  organ  builders,  organ  players, 
and  choir-men  having  been  obliged  to  seek  new 
means  of  subsistence,  the  former  became  common 
carpenters  and  joiners;  and  the  latter,  who  did 
not  enter  into  the  king's  army,  privately  taught 
the  lute,  virginal,  or  such  miserable  psalmody  as 
was  publickly  allowed."  Mathew  Locke  states 
(vide  Present  Practice  of  Musick  Vindicated,  p. 
19,  12mo.  1673)  that,  "  for  above  a  year  after  the 
opening  of  his  Majesty's  Chappel,  the  orderers  of 
the  -juisick  there  were  necessitated  to  supply  the 
superior  parts  of  their  musick  with  cornets  and 
men's  feigned  voices,  there  being  not  one  lad  for 
all  ihat  time  capable  of  singing  his  part  readily." 
The  services  and  anthems  at  first  chiefly  used 
after   the   restoration,   were  those  contained   in 
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Barnard's  collection,  with  such  others  as  could 
be  recovered  in  MS.  till  new  compositions  were 
added  by  the  reinstated  and  new-appointed  mas- 
ters. 


English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  the  great 
and  still  growing  success  of  this  excellent  society. 
Their  concert  at  Willis's  Rooms  attracted  an  ele- 
gant assemblage,  who  crowded  the  room  to  the 
very  doors,  and  listened  with  delight  to  a  beautiful 
description  of  music,  which  is,  above  all  others, 
most  thoroughly  and  peculiarly  English. 

For  three  centuries  the  Madrigal  has  flourished 
in  England.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  to  be 
able  to  take  a  part  in  a  Madrigal,  "  after  supper, 
when  the  books  were  laid  upon  the  table,"  as  old 
Morley  says,  was  an  almost  indispensable  accom- 
plishment in  good  society.  If  you  could  not  do 
this,  people  looked  at  you,  and  wondered  "  where 
you  were  brought  up."  And  the  madrigals  of  those 
days — first  the  works  of  great  Italian  masters  im- 
ported into  England,  and  then  the  works  of 
Englishmen  wlio  rivalled  the  Italians  themselves 
— are  specimens  of  pure  and  beautiful  vocal  har- 
mony, which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modern 
composers  have  been  unable  to  equal.  A  modern 
madrigal  is  like  a  modern  statue — the  highest 
praise  you  can  give  it  is,  that  it  approaches  the 
antique.  From  the  madrigal  sprang  the  glee;  a 
field  of  composition  in  which  the  most  illustrious 
English  musicians  have  won  their  brighest  laurels. 
In  this  field  we  have  a  line  of  heroes,  anion" 
whom  we  may  reckon  the  names  of  Purcell,  Arne, 
Webbe,  Stevens,  Callcott,  Horsley,  Bishop,  and 
many  others  of  scarcely  inferior  note,  whose  names 
will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  English  music. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  at  present  to  exalt 
foreign  musicians  of  all  sorts,  at  the  expense  of  our 
own.  If  foreign  superiority  is  the  rule,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  an  immense  amount  of  exceptions,  as  could 
easilj-  be  shown.  In  no  branch  of  the  art  is  this 
so  much  the  case  as  in  the  vocal  harmony.  The 
fancied  superiority  of  the  Germans  to  ourselves  in 
this  department  is  altogether  a  mistake.  When 
the  Cologne  singers  were  here  lately,  they  were 
praised  as  extravagantly  as  if  vocal  liarmony  had 
never  before  been  heard  in  England.  They  did 
indeed  sing  together  very  beautifully,  with  re- 
markable care,  precision,  attention  to  the  lights  and 
shades  of  sound,  and  unity  of  effect.  For  all  this 
they  are  justly  praised ;  but  then  they  were 
praised  as  if  all  these  tine  qualities  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  England.  For  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  our  best  English  madrigal 
and  glee  singers  not  only  sing  as  well,  but  sing 
much  better  music.  The  German  part  songs  of 
the  Cologne  singers  were  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  to  the  magnificent  madrigals  and  glees 
of  which  England  possesses  such  rich  treasures  ; 
and,  as  to  the  manner  of  performance,  it  is  sheer 
affectation  to  pretend  that  those  foreigners  excell- 
ed in  any  particular — in  quality  of  voices — in 
purity  of  harmony — in  delicacy,  refinement,  or 
expression — the  glee  and  madrigal  singers  whom 
we  heard  yesterday. 

At  the  concerts  of  this  society,  the  glees  and 
part-songs  for  solo  voices  are  sung  by  its  members 
— Mrs.  Endersohn,  Mrs.  Lockley,  Mr.  Locklev, 
Mr.  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  H.  Phillips.  For  the  madri- 
gals there  is  a  chorus  of  sixteen  additional  voices, 
all  of  them  excellent  and  well  trained.  The  selec- 
tion of  yesterday  was  of  the  greatest  interest.  It 
included,  among  other  beautiful  things,  Barnett's 
fine  madrigal,  "Merrily  wake  music's  measure," 
Stevens's  grand  strain  of  solemn  harmony,  "The 
Cloud-capt  Towers;"  Cooke'slovely  glee,  as  fresh 
as  a  spring  morning,  "  Hark  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate  sings;"  Bishop's  (or  rather  Arne's,  for  Bishop 
has  only  atlded  parts  to  it)  "Under  the  greenwood 
tree ;"  Wilby  e's  "Flora  gave  me  fairest  flowers,"  an 
Elizabethan  gem  of  the  purest  water ;  Linley's 
"  Let  me  careless  and  unfhoughtful  lying,"  the 
finest  modern  madrigal  extant ;  Horsley's  exquisite 
glee  "  See  the  chariot  ;"  and  a  new  glee,  by  J.  L. 
Hatton,  "  The  hunt  is  up,"  a  very  clever  compo- 
sition, with  a  fine  antique  flavor. 

Between  the  parts,  Mr.  Hatton  played  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,    one  of 


the  beautiful  set  dedicated  to  Haydn,  in  so  mas- 
terly a  style  that  we  for  our  part,  would  have  been 
glad  if  he  had  gone  on  to  the  end.  But  this  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  one  agreeable  feature 
of  these  concerts — their  brevity.  They  never  last 
above  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  the  audience 
delighted  without  being  sated,  and  desiring  a  rep- 
etition of  the  pleasure. — London  News. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

North  Cosway,  N.  H.,  July  31,  1855. 

It  is  the  last  of  the  long  July  days.  So  says 
the  almanac,  although  there  shall  be  more  such 
days,  nor  is  the  glorious  high  noon  of  the  year, 
we  trust,  nigh  spent.  Thank  Heaven  !  we  have 
realized  the  season,  for  these  last  few  days. 
Faithless  to  musical  Journalism  and  to  you,  dear 
reader,  we  have  renewed  our  loyalty  to  Nature 
and  to  Summer,  having  had  just  truant  energy 
enough  to  run  away  and  touch  and  feel  the  rein- 
vigorating  earth  again  before  all  strength  had 
ignominiously  ebbed  away  from  us  in  yon  dull, 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  city  life.  This  day  has 
been  a  day  indeed  !  We  have  not  drudged  and 
sweltered  through  it  in  our  hot  little  editorial 
sanctum  there  in  School  Street,  (called  sanctum 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  auri  James  is  called 
sacra),  tantalized  to  think  how,  one  by  one,  the 
longed  for  summer  days,  life's  golden  opportuni- 
ties, were  slipping  through  our  hands,  and  sum- 
mer none  the  nearer  for  our  so  sweating  in  its 
warm  embrace ;  nay,  half  repenting  that  dear 
love  for  Music  which  we  had  allowed  to  plant  us 
there  before  that  desk  with  pledge  to  write  each 
summer  week  such  meagre  chronicles  and  specu- 
lations about  her  goings  and  comings,  her  fashions 
and  her  influences,  or  stupid  epitaphs  upon  her 
absence,  when  we  might  better  follow  her  free 
spirit,  far  aivay  from  her  deserted  artificial  show 
places  and  theatres  of  gossip,  to  these  breezy 
mountains  and  these  meadows  green  and  musical 
with  waters  and  with  "  wood  notes  wild."  These 
days  have  been  too  good  to  write  about ;  that  is, 
to  journalize  about :  unless  one  could  create 
them  quite  anew  in  some  fresh  form  of  Art  or 
Poetry,  their  memory  were  more  worthily  em- 
balmed in  silence,  their  influence  only  ripening, 
one  would  fain  trust,  in  his  whole  life  hence- 
forward. Yet  somewhat  we  must  write,  to  earn 
the  sweets  of  this  our  our  brief  "vacation ;  even 
here,  beyond  sound  of  the  locomotive's  whistle, 
the  musical  journal  has  to  be  remembered,  the 
printer  must  have  "  copy,"  and  the  kind  friend 
who  vicariously  occupies  our  prison,  while  we 
wander  free,  must  not  be  overtaxed.  For  this 
we  violate  the  charm  of  silence  and  spoil  the 
blessing  of  a  beautiful,  full  day. 

But  you  must  come  to  us.  Sit  down  with  us 
upon  the  door  step  here  of  our  friend's  hospitable 
summer  home,  just  as  the  sun  of  a  most  gorgeous 
day  goes  down  behind  the  long  level  ridge  of  the 
superb  Mote  Mountain,  that  bounds  the  scene 
before  us,  its  wooded  wall  upreared  as  for  the 
walk  of  some  angel  sentinel  that  shall  keep  holy 
watch  and  ward  all  night  over  the  lovely  moun- 
tain-girded scene.  A  little  later,  one  may  almost 
fancy  he  perceives  the  sheen  of  the  colossal 
armor  gleaming  up  there  in  the  star  light !     Now 


the  sun  sends  mingled  light  and  lengthened 
shadows  over  the  picturesque  labors  of  the  hay- 
makers, in  the  broad,  green,  beautiful  meadows 
that  spread,  a  mile  wide,  waving  with  grass  and 
grain  and  patches  of  glistening  corn,  clear  to  the 
mountain's  feet,  to  the  hieroglyphic  rocky  faces 
of  the  curious  ledges,  that  form  its  out-posts  in 
front,  and  to  the  winding  Saco  river,  whose  course 
is  marked  with  gracefully  overhanging  elms  and 
oaks  and  maples,  that  also  stud  the  plain  in  scat- 
tered groups,  and  shade  the  brooks  that  ramble, 
musically  gurgling,  to  the  river.  A  lovelier  plain 
was  never  spread  before  a  poet's  feet,  to  woo  the 
willing  thoughts  abroad.  A  scene  of  plenty, 
purity  and  peace.  On  our  right,  in  the  north, 
loom  the  White  Mountains,  blue  and  misty  and 
yet  boldly  outlined.  There  is  Mt.  Washington, 
rearing  his  broad  Jove-like  throne  amid  his  great 
brothers  and  supporters ;  these,  with  innumerable 
lesser  mountains  (each  Olympian  enough  when 
clouds  cap  and  conceal  the  grander  ones  behind 
them)  look  solemnly  and  serenely  down  our 
broad  valley,  and  look  new  meanings  in  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  the  air  and  light.  Far  to 
the  south  the  saucy  summit  of  Chocorua  runs  to 
hide  behind  the  Mote,  and  the  hills  soften  away 
in  a  series  of  smaller  and  smaller  darkening 
mounds  or  humps,  that  answer  to  the  description 
of  the  sea  serpent's  back.  That  way  the  Saco 
seeks  its  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Behind  us,  to  the 
north-east  and  east,  the  panorama  is  framed  by 
the  double  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  upon  whose  top- 
most pinnacle  you  see  the  gleaming  speck  of  its 
white  Mountain  House,  and  by  the  picturesque 
series  of  the  Green  mountains,  two  of  which  are 
parted  by  the  romantic  little  ravine  of  the  "  Art- 
ists' Brook,"  as  some  have  dubbed  this  favorite 
haunt  of  some  of  our  best  landscape  painters  and 
sketchers,  whose  Conway  studies  have  for  several 
seasons  past  enriched  the  picture  galleries  of 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Our  friend's  house,  which  is  just  back  from 
the  road  by  which  the  crowded  stage  loads  of 
scenery  seekers  pass  through  to  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,  stands  on  a  raised  plateau  that 
rims  the  meadow  foresaid,  and  here  now,  on  the 
door  step  sit  we  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  filling 
sight  and  soul  with  all  this  beauty.  The  sun  has 
gone  down,  and  the  new  moon  has  lifted  her 
pure  silvery  crescent  from  behind  the  Mote.  We 
gaze  upon  it  through  the  leafy  arches  of  three 
tall,  stately  elms,  that  stand  oa  guard  upon  the 
roadside  just  before  the  house.  The  world  with- 
out makes  music  to  the  world  within ;  the  out- 
ward scene  is  like  a  glowing  reflex  of  the  soul's 
ideal  and  harmonious  moods.  Nature  and  con- 
scious life  are  one.  It  seems  just  the  spot  where 
one — with  fitting  company — might  realize  a  per- 
fectly artistic  life.  Poetry  might  bathe  her  vis- 
ionary eyes  in  ever  new  and  quickening  light, 
and  choose  her  language  out  of  the  words  which 
God's  finger  has  traced  in  innumerable  forms  and 
types  of  beauty  and  of  meaning  all  around  her. 
Philosophy  might  meditate  the  problems  of  life 
and  eternity,  with  every  report  of  the  five  out- 
ward senses  loyally  conspiring,  not  disturbing. 
Art  might  illustrate  and  complete  all  with  a 
human  meaning,  and  realize  the  pictures  and  the 
statues  and  the  noble  edifices  which  it  sees  hinted 
in  the  landscape.  For  one,  we  would  contribute 
far  more  readily,  extravagant  as  it  might  be,  to 
some  colossal  marble  statue  or  architectural  pile, 
that  should  cast  its  shadow  yonder  from  the  ridge 
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of  the  Mote  mountaiD,  than  to  that  civilized  ab- 
surdity of  the  Washington  monument  scheme  at 
the  Capitol.  Music,  of  the  rarest,  highest,  most 
artistic,  would  sound  as  fitting  and  as  truly  home- 
like here,  as  do  the  native  birds  and  waterfalls. 
And  worship  finds  a  solemn,  heaven-suggesting 
altar  in  each  mountain  height. 

What  music-lover  has  not  often  longed  that  he 
might  hear  the  fine  strains  of  the  masters  in  the 
summer,  in  the  open  air,  amid  nature's  free  and 
grand  surroundings,  and  not  be  doomed  to  know 
such  chiefly  in  the  ungrateful  artificial  limits  of 
the  concert  room,  with  gas  light  and  unsympa- 
thetic crowds.  Here,  by  a  rare  luck,  we  taste 
this  pleasure,  this  doubly  perfect  harmony.  A 
piano,  almost  a  rarer  wonder  here  to  simple  vil- 
lagers than  the  first  locomotive,  has  but  this  day 
arrived,  nor  are  there  wanting  cunning  fingers  to 
woo  forth  its  music ;  and  as  our  eyes  range  the 
meadows  and  the  mountains,  delicate  strains  of 
Chopin,  notturnes,  preludes,  and  mazourkas,  steal 
from  the  house  and  float  like  the  voice  of  our 
own  soul's  selectest,  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings 
over  the  whole  scene,  And  hark !  now  sister 
voices  blend  :  the  angel  trio  from  "  Elijah,"  Lift 
thine  eyes !  Were  we  not  already  lifting  them, 
and  to  the  mountains  ?  And  melodies  of  Robert 
Franz  (iS'un  die  Schatten  dunlceln,  &c.),  as  fresh 
and  genuine  and  full  of  soul,  and  free  from  hack- 
nied  commonplace,  as  if  they  had  been  born 
among  these  mountains,  sing  to  us  and  sing  for 
us,  and  bridge  over  that  awkward  chasm  of  con- 
scious dumbness  which  sometime  so  painfully 
separates  us  from  the  life  and  soul  of  that  out- 
ward beauty  which  seems  to  challenge  us  for 
something  corresponding  on  our  part.  The  fair- 
est landscape  dies  and  turns  cold  before  us,  and 
looks  ghost-like  and  unreal,  often,  as  the  moon 
pales  before  the  sun,  for  the  want  of  something 
more  than  nature,  such  as  friends,  or  Art,  or  in- 
tellectual study,  or  true  worship,  or  some  creative 
action  or  expression  on  our  own  part,  which  shall 
meet  Nature  half  way  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
her  invitation.  Such  is  Music  to  our  idle  group 
(and  yet  how  richly  occupied)  beneath  the  moon 
and  stars  here  this  sweet  evening. 

Yesterday,  in  the  forenoon,  a  bright  windy 
day,  when  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  was  stir- 
ring before  the  strong,  purifying  West  wind  that 
blew  all  day,  and  when  all  this  motion  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  clear  still  blue  sky  above, 
and  with  the  exquisitely  white  fleecy  clouds  that 
rested  on  the  summits  of  Mt.  Washington  and  of 
his  lower  neighbors,  we  strolled  away  over  the 
meadows  alone.  It  was  a  magnificent  scene ;  the 
tall  ripe  grass,  the  corn  and  oats  and  bearded 
barley,  bending  and  tossing  in  the  wind  about  us, 
and  running  in  incessant  waves,  which  it  was 
an  inexhaustible  delight  to  watch,  and  try  to 
seize  the  outUne  of  the  law  of  such  infinitely  va- 
ried and  yet  unitary  motion.  It  was  Nature's 
best  type  of  the  Fugue  in  music  ;  the  same  per- 
petual pursuit  and  tendency  of  many  to  one  end, 
yet  never  ending.  Our  landscape  artists.  Ken- 
sett,  Champney,  Wild,  Gay,  Gerry,  &c.,  long 
since  found  out  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  these 
Conway  meadows.  Go  down  into  them,  at  sun- 
set, or  what  perhaps  is  better  to  one  who  has 
always  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  sun,  in  the 
broad  glorious  noontide  of  one  of  these  midsummer 
days,  and  you  have  all  this  near  and  level  wealth 
of  beauty,  like  a  splendid  panorama,  with  the 
mountain  ranges  grouped  around  in  intersecting 


circles  upon  all  sides,  and  at  such  remoteness  as 
to  make  many  at  once  visible,  and  to  frame  a 
large  and  generous  landscape.  At  the  Glen 
House  (which  terminates  upon  the  North  the 
Eastern  "  Notch,"  or  pass,  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains) you  have  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  all  the  northernmost  and  taller  members 
of  the  grand  chain  ri:ing  abruptly  at  your  very 
feet.  It  is  sublime  indeed  ;  but  you  see  that  and 
only  that.  At  the  mountain  hotels  on  the  other 
side  there  is  no  view.  If  you  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, weather  favoring,  you  are  of  course  repaid 
with  such  a  heaving  and  tumultuous  ocean  sweep 
of  mountainous  country  for  miles  and  miles  on 
every  side  below  you,  as  makes  it  almost  a  duty 
that  one  owes  to  himself  and  to  the  best  expe- 
riences of  others,  with  which  he  should  sympa- 
thize, to  climb  to  it  at  least  once  in  his  life.  But 
from  these  bolder,  wilder,  more  adventurous 
sights,  you  come  back  to  this  quiet  valley  of 
North  Conway,  to  taste  a  sweeter  and  more  last- 
ing satisfaction,  in  the  centre  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  mountain  panorama,  where  all  the  objects 
of  your  brave  and  blood-tingling  excursions  are 
saluting  you  continually,  at  a  pleasant  distance, 
and  in  familiar  language,  ever  new,  and  ever 
sweetly,  wonderfully  modulated. 

This  little  village  is  becoming  famous  for  its 
beauty.  Three  or  four  summers  since,  it  lived 
among  the  mountains  here  as  modest  and  retired 
a  life  as  any  violet.  Travellers  to  the  White 
Mountains  passed  through  on  their  way  from  the 
last  stopping  place  at  Conway  corner,  five  miles 
south,  admired  its  smiling  meadows  and  the  moun- 
tains looming  in  the  distance  on  all  sides,  but 
thought  not  of  it  as  a  summer  home.  Young 
landscape  artists  were  the  first  to  linger  here, 
upon  their  sketching  rambles,  tempted  and  de- 
tained by  the  ever-varied  studies  of  clouds,  hills, 
fields,  trees,  rocks,  and  waterfalls,  here  offered  to 
their  pencil  on  all  sides.  The  pleasant  little  way- 
side inn  of  our  friend  Thompson,  called  the 
Kiarsarge  House,  or  Eastman's,  or  snug  farm- 
houses, here  and  there  along  the  road,  gave  them 
a  clean  and  hospitable  home ;  and  here  it  was 
that  Kensett,  Champney  and  others  gathered 
much  of  the  choicest  honey  hived  in  their  winter 
studios,  and  exposed  to  tempt  the  eye  in  picture 
galleries.  Summer  after  summer  draws  them 
still  back  to  this  hunting-ground  of  beauty,  and 
with  them  others  of  their  brother  artists,  with 
eager  students,  as  well  as  non-performing  lay 
lovers  of  the  picturesque. 

The  rail-road  whistle  has  not  shrilled  through 
this  valley  of  the  Saco.  But  our  landscape  artists 
have  done  for  North  Conway  what  the  rail-road 
does  for  other  inland  villages.  One  by  one  their 
friends  were  drawn  here  by  their  glowing  pictures 
and  reports.  Quiet  lovers  of  nature,  and  good 
air  and  simple  life,  sick  of  the  hot  city,  and  with 
no  taste  for  renewing  winter's  dissipations  and 
fatiguing  etiquettes  at  fashionable  watering  places, 
were  glad  to  hear  of  such  a  spot ;  and  year  by 
year  the  villagers  enlarge  their  premises,  and 
study  arts  of  hospitality  to  entertain  the  increased 
throngs  of  summer  boarders.  The  only  fear  is 
that  it  will  grow  fashionable.  Heaven  forbid  the 
questionable  "  improvement "  of  the  modern  mon- 
ster hotel,  and  keep  this  sweet  retreat  sacred  to 
the  unfashionable  joys  of  those  who  love  Nature 
so  sincerely  as  to  seek  her  out  and  relish  her 
plain  fare ! 

Some  of  our  Boston  friends  have  already  se- 


cured permanent  summer  residences  here.  The 
artist,  Champnej',  is  established  in  his  own  snug 
cottage,  on  the  slope  of  "  Prospect  Hill,"  which 
overlooks  the  valley  and  commands  that  fine  view 
of  Mt.  Washington  which  both  himself  and  Ken- 
sett  three  or  four  years  since  transferred  so  suc- 
cessfully to  canvass.  With  busy  Yankee  inge- 
nuity he  has  transformed  an  adjacent  building 
into  a  spacious  and  artistic  looking  studio,  which 
must  naturally  become  a  resort  for  students  in 
landscape  painting,  offering  the  advantages  of 
such  a  master  and  such  a  wealth  of  Nature's  best 
material  for  study  on  all  sides.  Who  knows  but 
the  Art  annals  of  our  country  will  one  day  con- 
tain a  chapter  on  the  Conwegian  school  of  land- 
scape painters ! 

In  the  latter  half  of  September  and  October, 
Conway  offers  studies  for  a  Titian.  The  luxury 
of  color,  when  the  leaves  are  changed,  the  mel- 
low atmosphere,  and  hazy  distances,  might  tempt 
forth  the  genius  of  a  Titian  here  too;  for  who 
can  doubt  that,  had  that  master  been  born  under 
these  skies  instead  of  the  Italian,  he  would  have 
found  in  our  New  England  October  all  the  theme 
and  inspiration  he  found  there.  For  it  is  not 
beauty  that  is  ever  wanting,  but  the  eye  that 
sees.  And  this  reminds  us  of  a  picture  in  our 
Athenaeum  exhibition,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  "  appreciative  few,"  but  probably 
has  been  passed  over  with  a  glance  by  many.  It 
is  called  "  Autumn,"  and  represents  a  buxom, 
dark  haired,  rosy-cheeked  New  Hampshire  girl 
just  springing  forward  from  a  wood  path,  holding 
up  her  apron,  from  which  falls  a  mass  of  ferns 
and  maple  leaves,  scarlet  and  golden,  in  the  most 
brilliant  hues  of  Autumn.  Colors  so  brilliant, 
indeed,  were  scarcely  ever  painted.  The  tall 
woods  behind  her,  in  their  rich  autumn  foliage, 
finely  contrasted  with  the  grey  trunks  and  mossy 
rocks,  are  true  to  the  life.  The  foreground 
burns  with  here' and  there  a  scattered  bit  of  mi- 
nute scarlet  foliage ;  to  the  right  the  view  opens 
over  rich  brown  meadows,  to  the  wooded  river 
and  to  the  deep  blue  misty  mountains ;  and  over 
all  is  spread  the  perfect  azure  of  our  autumn 
sky,  and  the  pervading  golden  tone  and  mellow- 
ness of  fine  October  days.  The  exceeding  bril- 
liancy of  coloring,  in  the  detail,  is  well  subdued 
and  toned  down  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  betrays  a  true  poetic  feeling. 

It  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  youngest  Boston 
artists,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wild,  hitherto  known  favorably 
by  portraits,  and  by  his  genial,  con  amnre  repro- 
duction of  scenes  from  Gil  Bias  or  Don  Quixote, 
in  which  his  voluptuous  fancy  might  riot  in  the 
richest  wealth  of  coloring,  with  a  touch  of  humor 
at  the  same  time.  Landscape  was  almost  new  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  connoisseurs 
did  not  see  traces  of  inexperience  in  the  execution 
of  this  picture.  But  that  it  shows  a  power  of  truly 
original,  first-hand  perception,  an  eye  to  true 
effect,  a  vein  of  fresh  and  individual  imagination, 
a  poetic  temper,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  keen 
sense  of  color,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  thing 
with  a  painter,  no  one  who  really  sees  the  picture 
can  deny.  We  witnessed  the  inception  and  first 
sketching  of  the  motiv  of  this  design,  one  rainy 
forenoon  of  last  autumn  in  this  very  place ;  and 
rarely  does  it  turn  out,  as  in  this  case,  that  the 
charm  of  a  first  sketch,  or  of  a  half-finished  pic- 
ture, is  not  only  not  lost,  but  enhanced  and  fully 
realized  in  the  completed  work.  Mr.  Wild's  pro- 
gress as  an  artist  seems  as  rapid  as  his  love  is 
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real,  and  his  perception  proof  against  the  weak- 
ening power  of  imitation.  May  our  friend's  mo- 
desty forgive  this  perhaps  over-frank  outpouring ! 


^F  The  Editor  of  the  Home  Journal  wonders 
much  "  that  men  should  be  at  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  in  this  hot  weather,  when  there  is  so 
much  thought  '  pickled  and  potted,'  and  to  be 
had  for  nothing,  on  the  shelves  of  libraries — 
thoiir/ht,  on  every  possible  subject,  and  not  only 
'  as  good  as  new,'  but  a  great  deal  better."  We 
were  struck  with  the  profound  wisdom  of  these 
remarks ;  and  yet,  after  drawing  as  much  as  we 
dared  upon  our  library,  were  oppressed  with  the 
conviction  that  something  was  still  to  be  done ; 
and,  while  meditating,  as  the  last  resource  of 
despair,  a  dissertation  upon  hand-organs,  (the 
only  music  heard  here  in  August,)  most  oppor- 
tunely came  to  hand  the  pleasant  editorial  letter 
from  the  mountains,  which  we  present  as  a  leader. 
Not  "  Lieder  ohne  Wotie,"  but  full  of  good  cheer- 
ing words,  breathing  of  mountain  air  and  moun- 
tain music,  and  not  a  little  refreshing  to  those 
obliged  to  inhale  the  sultry  winds  of  August  in 
the  hot  city.  The  hiatus  valde  deflendus  in  our 
columns  no  longer  exists,  and  we  limit  our 
labors  to  condensing  the  fevv  items  of  musical 
intelligence  that  we  have  been  able  to  glean 
during  the  past  week. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Opera  House. — The  daily  papers  announce  the 
return  from  Europe  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Barry,  who  has 
engaged  the  following  artists:  — Mr.  Bennett,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  leading  tragedian;  Mr. 
Pauncefort,  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Dublin,  leading  come- 
dian; Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  first 
low  comedian;  Mr.  Biddies,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Vork, 
eccentric  comedian;  Mrs.  Kirhy,  of  the  London  theatres, 
leading  actress;  Mrs.  Wood,  singing  chambermaid;  Miss 
A.  Biddies,  second  comedy  and  tragedy;  Miss  C.  Biddies 
and  Mrs.  Biddies.  He  also  engaged  the  following  singers 
for  the  Broadway  Theatre: — Opera,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
Mrs.  Pyne,  first  and  second  prima  donnas:  Mr.  Harrison, 
tenor;  M.  Bassoni,  basso.  French  ballet,  under  the 
direction  of  Mons.  Sylvain. 

Music  on  the  Comjion.  — This  meagre  entertain- 
ment, perhaps  however  as  good  as  the  limited  numbers 
composing  the  several  bands  can  be  expected  to  give,  is 
continued  on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  on 
the  Common;  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
instruments  are  almost  overpowered  bj'  the  noisy  clamor 
of  the  boys  who  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  as- 
semblage. The  police  should  see  to  it  that  the  comfort 
of  some  thousands  of  people  is  not  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rude  and  noisy  demonstrations  of  this  ill- 
mannered  rabble,  and  that  this  thrifty  entertainment 
provided  by  the  city  fathers  is  not  entirely  lost  to  those 
for  whose  pleasure  it  is  designed. 

Mr.  Williaji  Mason,  who  lias  devoted  several  years 
in  Europe  to  the  study  of  music,  and  to  developing  his 
remarkable  talent,  returned  in  the  Steamer  Pacific.  We 
learn  from  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review  that  he  will  make 
his  dchui  here,  in  his  native  cily,  where  many  friends 
will  give  him  an  enthusiastic  reception.  He  will  not 
commence  his  concerts  before  October. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  gives  an 
account  of  the  Melodeon  Factory  of  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hajilin,  in  Cambridge  street,  in  this  city,  and  sjieaks 
highly  of  their  Instruments,  stating  that  by  the  aid  of 
their  new  machinery,  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
better,  truer,  and  more  perfect  reed,  and  consequently 
they  will  manufacture  a  better  instrument.  We  regard 
any  person  who  devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
this  universally  used  and  dismal  instrument,  as  a  public 
benefactor,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  enterprise  of  this 
firm  will  make  all  of  it  that  can  be  made. 


New  York. — The  Tribune  tells  us  that  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  opera  of  Masaniello  at  Castle  Garden 
drew  a  fine,  brilliant  house. 

*'  This  masterpiece  of  characteristic  music  does  so 
mncli  for  the  singers  that  merely  fair  vocalization  will 
carry  it  off  successfully.  The  melodies  are  so  fluent  and 
SA'mmetrical,  and  with  intervals  so  easily  apprehended, 
that  they  have  long  been  popular;  besides  this,  they 
have  a  further  if  not  a  deep  dramatic  meaning  in  the 
"Know-Nothing"  political  allusions  which  permeate 
their  sentiment.  The  barcarole,  for  example,  with  its 
"take  heed,  whisper  low,"  can  be  given  with  Shalv- 
sperean  force,  when  the  singer  is  up  to  his  work. 

There  is  always  the  virtue  of  proportion  to  be  looked 
for  in  all  art.  The  painter  and  sculptor  require  no  inter- 
pretei- — tlie  composer,  alas,  does.  Anything  less,  then, 
than  his  intention  in  the  execution,  and  how  differently 
he  appears!  Caricatured,  mutilated,  massacred,  he  may 
be,  but  the  public  generally  lay  the  bl.ame  on  the  master 
and  not  on  the  man.  The  overture  of  Masaniello  is  an 
inspiration.  It  has,  of  course,  certain  orchestral  propor- 
tions; at  the  outset,  indeed,  these  exist.  There  is  the 
hurricane-like  shriek  of  a  chromatic  passage,  where 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind,  man,"  causes  the  com- 
poser to  detail  his  orchestra  in  a  suggestive  manner,  in 
the  stringed  instruments  especially.  These,  however, 
are  lost  in  the  ponderous  iterations  of  the  brass  instru- 
ments, which  mark  chords  at  the  same  time.  So  in  the 
well-known  air  in  the  allegro,  the  pulsatile  instruments- 
overpower  the  melody;  and  the  finale  is  little  else  than 
the  noise  of  side  drums.  All  these  extra  resources  may 
suit  an  orchestra  of  over  a  hundred,  but  will  not  answer 
for  one  on  the  modest  side  of  forty.  They  may  be  used 
in  the  latter  case,  but  their  strength  require  dilution. 
Why  is  not  this  obvious  canon  of  criticism  attended  to? 

Jiadame  Maretzek  sang  her  solo  fairly,  and  was  duly 
applauded.  The  Fenella  of  Mile.  Leedei-  was  a  pretty- 
good  bit  of  pantomine.  The  chorus  went,  for  the  most 
part,  smoothly.  The  barcarole — the  best  ever  written, 
or  ever  to  be  written,  so  full  of  national  truth  and  dra- 
matic beauty — was  tamely  given  by  Beraldi ;  in  fact,  he 
does  not  comprehend  the  music  or  the  situation.  They 
afford,  at  least,  very  fine  scope  for  an  actor's  talent,  and 
ought  to  be  studied  by  him,  at  least  to  be  endurable. 
The  heroic  duet  which  followed  with  Graziani  was  en- 
cored. That  is  to  say,  in  atcordance  with  the  cuts 
Avhich  are  made  throughout  the  Italian  version  of  opera, 
the  repetition  of  the  duet-air  in  D  is  cut  out,  and  the 
piece  ends  with  the  central  cadence.  The  effect  is  good 
and  complete,  and  not  being  too  long,  admits  of  a  cut, 
and  thus  allows  an  encore,  which  ivas  right  heartily 
given  by  the  large  auditory.  The  efl^ect  of  two  such 
fine  voices  as  the  tenor  and  bass,  executing  popular 
thirds  in  melody,  and  roused  by  the  muscular  energy  of 
a  march-like  movement,  is  irresistible  with  an  audience. 

The  Otera  at  Niblo's. — Here  the  fascinating  Mme. 
Anna  Thillon  is  drawing  enthusiastic  audiences,  and 
charming  them  with  her  performance  of  Balfe's  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  supported  by  Mr.  Frazer,  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
Mr.  Lyster.  It  is  stated  in  the  Home  Journal  that  Mme. 
Thillon  will  not  again  appear  upon  the  stage. 

The  Brothers  Mollenhauer. — These  most  expert 
violinists  have  not  left  this  country  with  the  rest  of 
Jullien's  troupe,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  are  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  United  States.  Their  intention  is  to 
give  concerts  at  the  watering  places  this  summer,  and,  in 
the  autumn,  to  return  to  this  city  and  establish  a  Conser- 
vatory of  Music : — at  all  events,  a  Musical  School  wdiere 
instrumentation  in  all  its  branches  will  be  practically 
taught;  every  instrument  receiving  their  attention. 
Musical  Composition  in  its  -various  branches  wall  also  be 
regularly  taught:  so  that  we  have  the  prospect  of  the  es- 
tablishment among  us  ofa  mostuseful,  and  much-needed 
practical  school  of^  Music.  Success  attend  the  brothers 
Mollenhauer.— JV.  Y.  Mus.  World. 

Chamber  Concert  in  Worcester. — To  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  attending,  the  private  chamber  con- 
cert of  Thursday  evening  was  an  event  to  be  remem- 
bered. Two  of  our  best  pianists,  with  three  lady  singers, 
united  in  producing  one  of  the  best  musical  entertain- 
ments ever  given  in  Worcester.  The  programme  was 
more  tasteful  than  the  best  that  the  Germanians  even 
ever  gave  us,  and  the  performances  are  understood  to 
have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  To  one  who  could 
not  attend,  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  imagining  the 
justice  that  the  performers  would  be  certain  to  do  the 
following  pieces,  viz:  Beethoven's  Symph(oiy  in  C; 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria;  Schumann's  "  Scenes  from 
Childhood;"  Schubert's  Serenade;  Bach's  Fnge  in  C 
minor;  Mendelssohn's  "I  would  that  my  love;"  and 
Variations  upon  a  March  of  Weber's. —  Wor.  Pal. 

Eosi. — Another  name  associated  with  many  pleasant 
memories,  is  now  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead  in  the  ill- 
fated  Sontag  troupe.  It  is  stated  that  Signer  Rosi, 
whom  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  as  a  favorite 
basso,  connected  "udth  several  of  the  Italian  opera  com- 
panies at  different  times,  has  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
We  are  told  that  Sig.  Rosi  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
being  compelled  by  political  troubles  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, came  here  in  1847,  having  embraced  the  profession 
ofa  singer.    His  age  was  about  38. 


G.    ANDRf!   &   CO. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUIIiBlKGS, 

NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 
July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AIVIERIOAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITADLE  ALLEaOET  OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  hum.in  figures,  bcside.s  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa.csed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  liy  Bunyan.  Every  Cliristian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Eogtaud  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE"WETT,  Pmbllslier. 

GEO  E.  SICKELS  IS  THE  ONLY  ADTHORIZEI)  AGENT  FOR  BOS- 
TON. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMl'OKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Roiv,  Boston. 

*4*    -Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

A.  WEKNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFWEE, 

DEALERS  IN 

No.  265  "WASHINGTON  STKEET, 

(COENER  OF   WINTER   STREET.) 

PTANO-FOllTES,  Scraptiines,  MelodeoDS,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shdU  keep  on  h<and  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  Werner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence,  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3m 

FROM    THE    OREAT    MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Six  Songs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  Cnpricriosa, 50 

The  Temperaments,  ?even  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  six  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Russe, 50 

Reminiscenres  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 50 

Romances  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz: — 

No.  1,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  LaFille  du  Pecheur, 25 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : —  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  1  Puritani  de  Belliui. 
"    2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergolfese. 
*'     3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 
"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  Duo  des 

Noces  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 
"    6.  Perch6  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Kossiui. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1-25 

Viola,  Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Valse  Brilliante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Printemps,  (Song  of  Spring,) 50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Ponsee  Musicnle  do  Bellini, 75 

Elisire  d'Aniore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritani,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot  dts  Chevalier  Gardes  March, 26 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  IVashingfon  St. 
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1   FESMIP: 


In  all  its  various  branolies, 

BTEATLY    AND    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWAIID    L.    BALCH, 

©ffut  iournal  of  ^Husu,  No.  21  Stfjool  Zt. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mara. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Associiitiou  fur  superior  workmanshipj 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

0="  MUSIC    prepared   for   Stei'eotypiiig. 

NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOSK   OF   THE   YEAR, 

MOORE'S 

OF 

A  worl:  -which  has  cost  the  indefatig.ible  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000   MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bietloaavy  of  over 
5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIEHCB  OP  Mirsic, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  da'es'of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  TUOKCUtiH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book,  intended  to  cover  t!ie  whole 
of  M«sical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &■   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 


E.  R'.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA.C11EU  OF  THE  PIA^NO   A.l^iD  01S.GA.1S. 

[I^TEEJIS   MODERATE. 

Kesidenoe,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 


Signor  ATJGTJSTO  BBNDELAKI, 

(FROM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING. 
Kesidence,  Wintlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13 *£. 


L.  H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEK     OF     MUIS5C, 
363  ■WasWngtoia  Street,  Boston 


Oct.  16. 


3m' 


Germama  Serenade  Band. 

rriHE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
1   by  applying  to  tELTOW,  Ag'nt.  I 

30  Fayette  Street. 
iil4tf  . — r 

CHICKERING   &   SO»^' 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTI'' 
GRAND     AND     SQU        ,.>  ^ 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


■W  A  K  E  K  O  O  M  S  , 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

=^35tilMaril  3L.  BaUi), 


1^  MUSICAL    EXCHANGE.  ^^ 

"VTE  ARE  HOW  K-EAOY  TO  SEIili 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

ON    FAR.   BETTER  TERMS   THAW   ANY 
OTHER   HOUSE   IN   THE    UNITEO  STATES. 

Haring  fully  completed  our  arrangements  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  house  in  the  trade.  By  recent  engagements 
■with  the  principal  publishing  hou.ses  in  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America,  we  shall  receive  all  new  Music  as  soon 

as  published Our  stock  embraces  the  standard  works  of  all 

European  composers,  being  the  largest  collection  of  Foreign 
Music  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  Besides,  we 
shall  keep  constantly  on  hand  all 

AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS, 

Together  with 

Piano-Fortes,    Organs,    Melodeons, 

Portraits  &/  Busts  of  Distinguisked  Musicians,  &/C. 

Our  dealings  with  other  houses,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, are  such,  that  we  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  own  Publications  are  of  the  first  order,  and  no  piece 
will  be  issued  from  our  house  that  does  not  pos.sess  decided 
musical  merit.  Having  personally  devoted  many  yeajs  to  the 
study  of  Music,  both  in  Europe  andjn  this  country,  we  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages  over  those  publishers  who  are  not  musi- 
cians. 

DS^TO  COMPOSERS. 

All  compositions  accepted  for  publication  we  pay  for,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  our  terms  will  be  satisfactory.  Our 
object  is  to  encourage  native  talent. 

la  published  by  us,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  every  other 
work,  as  an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piauo. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Music,  together  with  a  List  of  our 
own  Pubhcations  will  be  forwarded  (gratis)  to  any  address,  if 
desired. 

MUSICAL    EXCHANaE, 

282  Washingtoii  Street,  Boston, 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

PKOFKIETOB. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

EEFEREHOES. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq, 

O.  Ditson,  Eaq. 

H.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  St. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  6  Bath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  tihawmut  ay. 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  sb.  Roxbury. 
Epes  S  irgent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Me.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


ASOPBAlSrO  SIBTGAy- 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  <4if  • 
in  this  city.   Arareogps!-- 
at  tills  oflice. 


GJ- 


h' 


Young  Lady  desires  a 

■]  in  one  of  the  churches 

/ie  heard  of  by  inquiring 

*'•'  .ln!v  22. 


,fEBB  &  GO'S 
j£  WAREROOMS: 

J*.  3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

.JMhmcnt  may  he  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
,isnent  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

/jfces,  -warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
..■fessenlial  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
,yie,and  Finish.    None  others  will  be  kept. 
>]so,  an  assortment  of 
/  MELODEONS  AND  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Mu.=:ic,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconyeuient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shaft  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination  ;  and  tliose  who  m9,y  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

I?- SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
. . . .  Agekt^  for. . . . 
Lighte,  Kewton  &/  Bradbury's  Pianos,  "Sew  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  do.-    Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 
Feb  19    6m 

I,ttttr-f  Tt5JS,  Pusif  an&  Ja%  f  rintina-@glJt, 


ADOLPH  KIBLBLOCK, 

No.  30  ASH  STREET,  BOSTON. 

D;3^Communications  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  ERICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  IJow- 
doin  Square  Cliurch.  has  removed  to  No.  1}^  Trenioot  Row, 
where  be  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24  - 

s 

HE'WIS'    PATEIVT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  In  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improvi'ii  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  "terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superirn-ity,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  IIEUS,  365  Woiki'iiglon  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  3-44:  "^VasliingtoiiL  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PSNOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gbat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  CrnCKERiNO,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Puncharp,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OPFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Trenioot  How. 

K.EFERENCE8 : — Mrs.  C.  TV.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
,     Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PIANOS!      PIANOSI     PIANOS! 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS, 

The  subscribers  have  in  store  new  German  Rosewood  6X 
octave  Pianos,  at  9^260.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 

G.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

July  8.  13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum. 

MUe.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

and  mat  be  addressed  at 

Feb.  4    Sm  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  he 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 


J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACUER  OF  TIIE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  HarHson  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  •  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  IVo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.   PRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF    mXJSIC, 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (hetween  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Aprs  BOSTON. 

NoTai  Srtool  .St. 
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VOL.    V, 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    AUGUST    12,    1854. 


NO.   19. 


Dmigjif  0  ^nitriial  nf  Mmli, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TFRMS    J  ^^   MAIL,.... $2    PER  ANNUM,  j  .^vA^'CTT 

TERMS    j     ,,     CAKRIER,   S2.50  »  j  IN  ADVANCE. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  -nith 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  tinieij'  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  si2;niflcant  Musical  News  from  all  parts;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
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Grisi  and  Mario. 

The  e.xpected  arrival  of  these  ■world  renowned 
singers,  makes  us  all  desirous  to  know  somewhat 
of  their  antecedents;  and  to  gratify  this  curiosity 
we  Lave  collected  the  following  extracts.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  preparation  of  contem- 
porary biography  are  very  considerable,  more  so 
than  any  one  would  imagine  who  had  not  made 
the  attempt  to  write  a  sketch  of~the  life  of  a 
celebrated  person  still  living.  The  Home  Journal 
gives  us  the  account  of  Grisi ;  and  that  of  Mario 
(whose  name  we  do  not  find  in  "  Moore's  Ency- 


clopaedia,") we  have  translated  from  a  French 
account  written  near  the  time  of  his  debut  in 
Paris.  It  is  somewhat  French  in  its  style,  but  we 
suppose  may  be  sufficiently  reliable  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

GIULIA    GRISI. 

She  was  born  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1816,*  and 
must,  consequently,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
some  thirty-si.x  years  of  age.  She  has,  therefore, 
scarcely  stepped  beyond  her  prime,  as  a  great  and 
leading  vocali.st.  Coming  from  a  strictly  musical 
family — for  Grassini,  the  lyrical  tragedian,  was 
her  aunt,  and  Giuditta  Grisi,  the  prima  donna  at 
London  in  1832  or  1833,  was  her  sister — it  would 
almost  seem  that  melody  was  her  natural  inherit- 
ance. At  all  events,  while  she  was  very  young, 
the  composer,  Marliani,  was  so  struck  by  her 
talent  for  music,  that  he  offered  to  lend  it  his 
assistance,  and  to  cultivate  it  for  the  operatic 
stage. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  her  friends,  and  so 
rapid  was  her  progress  under  his  tuition,  that  when 
she  was  yet  no  more  than  seventeen  years  old, 
she  made  her  debut  upon  the  lyric  scene.  This 
was  in  the  Theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan. 

The  role  in  which  she  first  appealed  to  critical 
judgment,  was  that  oi' Adalgisa,  the  great  Pasta 
supporting  the  part  of  Norma.  It  vvill,  of  course, 
be  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was  in  Bellini's 
opera  of  the  same  name. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  decided 
than  her  success.  Immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  Pasta's  engagement,  she  was  given  the 
leading  characters  to  support,  and  these  were  so 
triumphantly  embodied  by  her,  that  in  the  year 
following  she  was  offered  an  engagement  and  in- 
duced to  appear  in  Paris,  where  she  first  became 
known  to  the  musical  world  of  Western  Europe. 
This  was  in  1834,  while  she  was  still  under  the 
tuition  of  Marliani.  Her  beauty,  for  she  was  then 
very  lovely,  combined  with  her  superb  voice  in 
insuring  her  a  flattering  reception  in  the  part  of 
Elvira,  in  Bellini's  "  Puritani."  When  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  her,  she  had  made  a  most  brilliant 
success.  Her  pure  and  fresh  Italian  style,  her 
most  exquisite  voice,  with  its  finished  vocalism,  and 
the  innocent  gayety  which  she  at  times  displayed, 
combined,  with  the  deep  aud  passionate  feeling 
which  she  threw  into  the  more  serious  portions  of 
the  opera,  in  rendering  her  in  every  respect  the 
most  promising  artiste  then  upon  the  Italian  stage. 

iSIor,  should  it  be  remembered,  in  those  days, 
had  she  to  contend  with  rivals  who  did  not  de- 
mand a  high  degree  of  genius  to  cope  with  them. 
There  were  then  giants  and  giantesses,  who  stood 
upon,  and  moved  athwart  the  lyric  scene.     The 

*  According  to  Moore's  Encyclopajdia,  she  was  born 
on  the  20th  of  Ju  y,  1811.  (Fetis,  however,  places  lier 
birth  in  1812.)  According  to  tlie  same  authority  she 
married  in  1S36,  a  very  wealthy  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  August  Giraud  de  Meley,  still  retaining  the 
name  of  Grisi.  She  is  now,  we  believe,  the  wife  of  the 
no  less  celebrated  Blario. 


marvellous  Eubini,  Tamburini,  and  the  voice  of 
thunder,  the  prodigious  Lablache,  held  the  Par- 
isian and  English  operatic  stage  as  their  own,  by 
right  of  conquest.  Pasta  still  trod  upon  it,  gigan- 
tic, in  her  excelleiicies  as  she  was  huge  in  her 
defects.  Sontag  was  bewitching  London  and 
crazing  Paris,  or  had  been  doing  so,  with  her  del- 
icate vocalism;  and  Malibran,  who  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  singer  that  ever  lived,  was  in  the  full 
flood  of  her  wide-spread  and  marvellous  reputa- 
tion. Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  in  the  following  year 
Grisi  was  called  to  London,  and,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  confirmed  her  reputation  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  vocalists. 

Indeed,  her  tragic  genius  has  stamped  her  as 
the  first  of  living  artists,  after  the  death  of  Mali- 
bran.  .  Only  one  other  has  ever  threatened  her 
supremacy.  iSfeed  we  say  that  this  was  Jenny 
Lind. 

Novelty,  combined  with  the  undoubted  comic 
genius  of  this  great  vocalist,  made  her  in  the  year 
when  she  first  appeared  in  London,  the  leading 
star.  It  was  only  when  she  laid  a  daring  hand 
upon  the  hem  of  Giulia  Grisi's  mantle,  that  it  was 
reco.inised  she  had  a  superior.  Need  we  say  that 
this  was  when  she  ventured  to  touch  the  opera  of 
"  Norma."  From  that  moment  the  legitimate  su- 
premacy of  Grisi  was  restored  to  her  from  whom 
it  had  only  monentarily  been  taken  by  the  pop- 
ular love  of  novelty,  and  she  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  living  vocalists. 
We  must,  however,  do  justice  to  the  French. 
Fickle  as  they  are,  they  have  never  wavered  in 
their  allegiance,  or  ceased  to  consider  her,  at  once 
the  legitimate  inheritrix  both  of  Pasta  and  Mali- 
bran. 

MAKIO. 

"  One  fine  summer  evening,  after  a  farewell 
supper,  a  young  officer  of  chasseurs,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  was  singinj^  without  much  method, 
but  with  a  pure  voice  and  instinctive  good  taste, 
some  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  principal 
Italian  operas.  For  one  of  them  he  sang  the 
cavatina  of  Anna  Bolena,  for  another  an  air  from 
/  Puritani,  to  each  one  of  them,  in  short,  his 
favorite  theme,  the  melody  he  most  preferred ; 
the  singer  surrendering  himself  with  extreme 
good  nature  to  the  desires  of  his  friends,  till  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  obliged  the  giiests  to  separate. 
On  the  following  day,  the  complaisant  tenor  was 
on  his  way  to  Paris.  This  officer,  who  so  often 
had  delighted  the  leisure  hours  of  the  corps  de 
garde  by  his  songs,  and  who  with  such  prodigal 
facility  dispensed  the  treasures  of  his  voice,  was 
M.  Maeio  df,  Candia,  who  afterwards  made 
his  debut  at  the  opera  with  such  eclat. 

"  M.  Mario  de  Candia  was  born  at  Cagliari  in 
1816,  of  a  noble  Piedmontese  family;  his  father, 
a  general  of  some  note,  filled  a  high  and  honora- 
ble position  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  several 
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'imes  had  been  sent  as  Governor  to  Genoa  and 
Mce.  Under  such  auspices,  it  seemed  that  the 
son  also  should  pursue  a  military  career,  and  it 
surely  might  be  presumed  that,  if  he  ever  should 
attain  any  success,  any  reputation,  it  would  be  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment.  Mario  was  sent  to  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Turin,  among  the  noble  pages 
of  the  King,  where  he  received  at  the  same  time 
the  education  of  a  soldier  and  of  an  artist ;  after 
the  serious  lessons  in  mathematics,  came  the  pro- 
fessors of  singing,  of  drawing,  and  of  fencing, 
(which  last  he  then  much  preferred ;)  and  at 
last  with  the  commission  of  lieutenant  oi  chasseurs, 
he  left  the  school,  a  very  mediocre  musician,  but 
a  very  good  officer,  which  then  seemed  by  far 
the  most  important. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  Mario  had  taken  little  pains 
with  .his  voice,  singing  as  he  pleased,  sometimes 
in  the  open  air,  sometimes  in  an  atmosphere  thick 
with  tobacco  smoke,  incurring  the  risk  of  fatiguing 
it  or  of  altering  the  quality.  But  when  he  came 
to  his  regiment,  the  purity  of  this  fine  organ 
astonished  all  his  comrades,  and  v/hile  profiting 
by  the  enjoyment  of  this  admirable  voice,  they 
thought  that,  with  such  qualities,  the  young  lieu- 
tenant could  do  much  better  than  mount  guard, 
appear  on  parade,  smoke  and  lounge  away  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  those  common-place  occupations 
of  a  garrison,  which  are  the  same  every  where, 
even  under  the  fine  sky  of  Italy. 

"  Without  anticipating  to  what  their  advice 
would  lead  him,  his  friends  advised  hira  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  singing,  and  Mario,  whose 
voice  every  day  developed  new  powers,  gladly 
received  counsels  which  were  more  and  more 
congenial  to  his  new  vocation. 

"  After  several  journies,  when  he  had  left  Nice, 
he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  heard  at  some  private 
soirees ;  and  from  this  time,  the  future  had  no 
uncertainty  for  him,  and  people  already  predicted 
the  day  when  he  would  be  ranked  among  the 
first  artists.  The  directors  of  the  opera  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  associating  in  its  for- 
tunes this  new  element  of  success ;  the  departure 
of  Jfourrit  was  decided,  and  it  was  uncertain 
what  reception  the  singer  who  should  succeed 
him,  would  receive.  Finally,  even  Duprez, 
whatever  his  talent  might  have  been,  was  unable 
to  stand  against  unjust  prejudices  and  certain 
antipathies  of  which  he  was  the  object.  Honor- 
able proposals  were  then  made  to  Mario,  which, 
after  long  hesitation,  he  accepted,  and  thence- 
forward abandoned  his  military  career,  preferring, 
doubtless,  the  exciting  Cfe  of  the  stage,  so  full  of 
burning  emotions,  of  dazzling  successes,  to  the 
lazy  existence  of  the  soldier,  from  which  peace 
takes  at  the  same  time  all  hope  of  danger  and  ot 
glory. 

"  At  this  time  bis  musical  education  really  com- 
menced. For  nine  months  he  studied  assiduously, 
surmounting  with  patience  the  obstacles  which 
were  presented  to  him  by  an  excessive  timidity, 
and  the  Italian  accent  which  his  pronunciation 
gave  to  French  words.  M.  Michelot  was  charged 
with  his  education  as  an  artist,  and  Bordogni  and 
Ponchard  directed  his  musical  studies.  The  first 
trained  this  beautiful  voice  to  all  those  delicacies 
of  vocalization,  to  that  precision  and  taste  which 
double  the  talent  of  the  singer ;  the  latter  took 
especial  pains  in  developing  the  dramatic  intelli- 
gence of  his  pupil,  and  In  imparting  that  life-like 
expression  which  enhances  the  effects  of  passion 
while  guiding  its  movements. 
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"  The  task  of  the  two  skilful  professors  was  an 
easy  one,  and  the  happy  organization  of  Mario 
seconded  their  counsels  to  admiration ;  but  very 
many  attempts,  many  trials  were  necessary  to 
overcome  that  distrust  of  himself  which  silenced 
him  at  the  y%vj  moment  when  he  should  be 
heard,  no  matter  how  indulgent  might  be  the 
judges.  He  was  no  longer  the  bold,  indefatigable 
singer,  attacking  the  most  difiicult  airs  without 
giving  himself  too  great  anxiety  about  some 
doubtful  intonation,  or  some  trill  heavily  given 
or  some  tone  ill  sustained.  As  soon  as  he  knew 
the  rigorous  laws  of  song,  he  hesitated  at  every 
measure,  at  every  note,  and  in  order  to  accustom 
him  to  the  presence  of  the  public,  it  was.neces- 
sary  to  increase  gradually  the  number  of  his 
hearers  from  the  day  when  he  took  his  first  les- 
son up  to  that  when  he  appeared  before  that 
agitated,  difiicult,  noisy  and  capricious  crowd  that 
is  called  the  public  of  the  opera. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  education,  a  serious  acci- 
dent occurred,  which  suspended  the  studies  of 
Mario.  His  voice,  with  which  he  had  trifled  so 
often,  which  had  overcome,  without  injury,  the 
noisy  clamor  of  the  mess  table,  which  neither 
sea  breezes,  nor  the  acrid  fumes  of  tobacco  had 
injured — his  voice  suddenly  grew  weak  under 
the  labors  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  A 
disease  in  the  throat  suspended  all  the  hopes  that 
bad  been  placed  in  the  young  tenor,  and  retarded 
his  dehut.  The  repeated  delays  in  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Mario  on  the  stage  of  the  opera,  had 
even  brought  his  existence  into  some  doubt,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  bulletins  that  the  man- 
agers sent  to  the  public  journals  to  state  the  pro- 
gress of  his  convalescence.  The  sickness  of  Ma- 
rio gave  reason  to  fear  that  ho  would  entirely 
lose  his  voice,  and  nothing  but  long  repose  and 
multiplied  precautions,  finally  restored  all  its 
freshness  and  compass. 

"  At  last,  after  a  year  of  persevering  study,  after 
two  decisive  trials  before  a  public  of  artists,  at  a 
brilliant  soiree  given  by  M.  Veron,and  at  a  general 
rehearsal,  the  day  of  his  debut  was  fixed.  lio- 
lert  le  Diable,  which  had  not  been  sung  since  the 
departure  of  Nourrit,  was  chosen  for  this  impor- 
tant night,  and  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  his 
family,  and  the  representations  which,  it  is  said, 
even  the  King  of  Sardinia  caused  to  be  made  to 
him,  M.  Candia,  believing  that  he  derogated 
nothing  from  his  name  by  enrolling  it  in  this  new 
connection,  appeared  on  the  first  of  December 
on  the  stage  of  the  opera. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  whole 
world  of  illustrious  artists,  distinguished  writers, 
and  all  those  celebi-ities,  whose  glory,  although 
confined  to  the  precincts  of  certain  saloons,  is 
none  the  less  brilliant ;  celebrated  for  grace,  for 
beauty,  for  power,  for  wealth ;  all  those  eminent 
judges,  in  short,  who  assemble  at  all  important 
representations,  filled  the  theatre  of  the  Opera. 
The  murmur  of  conversation  which  precedes  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  gradually  died  out  during 
the  firet  measures  of  the  introduction,  and  soon 
after  the  first  chorus,  all  eyes  wore  fixed  upon  a 
young  man  of  charming  figure  and  elegant  car- 
riage, who  advanced  timidlj'.  ItwasMAKio;  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  this 
brilliant  assembly,  glittering  with  diamonds, 
glowing  with  flowers,  composed  of  all  that  Pari- 
sian Society  holds  most  distinguished,  and  which 
it  had  assembled  to  judge  him.  But  the  warm 
applause  which  greeted  the  Sicilienne  of  the  first 


act  completely  reassured  him,  and  so  soon  as  his 
voice  was  heard,  so  fresh  and  pure,  so  full  of 
sweetness,  his  success  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
In  the  third  act,  which  was  especially  adapted  to 
his  powers,  he  repeatedly  received  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  audience;  and  although  some- 
times wanting  in  energy  in  the  celebrated  trio  of 
the  fifth  act,  was  called  to  the  foot  lights  after  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  and  multiplied  bravos  tumul- 
tuously  proclaimed  his  triumph. 

"  Now  that  M.  Mario  has  been  often  beard  we 
can  form  a  certain  judgment  upon  his  talent  and 
the  future  that  lies  before  him.  His  voice  has 
already  a  great  compass  and  its  volume  will  be 
still  more  increased  by  the  development  of  his 
head  voice  which  is  supplied  by  the  higher  tones 
of  the  chest  voice,  and  by  those  intermediate 
notes  which  serve  for  transitions  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  human  voice,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  M.  Mario  produces  most  charming  effects. 
His  voice,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  freshness,  a 
youth,  which  softly  puts  the  mind  at  rest,  and  if 
the  fire  and  energy  of  passion  do  not  seem  to  be 
among  its  dominant  qualities,  it  possessed  an  ac- 
cent of  love  and  of  penetrating  tenderness  which 
will  produce  the  most  lively  emotion  when  Art 
shall  have  given  to  M.  Mario  more  confidence 
and  force.". 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
career  of  Makio.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  our  readers  know,  it  is  made  up  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs  and  successes, 
and  he  now  holds,  without  a  rival,  the  position  of 
the  first  tenor  of  our  time.  What  he  has  done 
and  where  he  has  been,  our  readers  know,  for  his 
movements  are  recorded  from  day  to  day  in  the 
popular  journals  of  the  times.  With  undimin- 
ished power,  and  a  reputation  which  has  not 
passed  its  zenith,  he  now  comes  to  America. 


Donizetti. 
Donizetti  is  the  subject  of  a  late  letter  from 
Paris  to  the  Boston  Atlas,  which  refers  to  the 
production  of  a  posthumous  opera  of  his,  founded 
on  the  "  Exiles  of  Siberia."  The  writer  goes  on 
to  give  some  further  account  of  the  last  works 
and  days  of  this  popular  composer,  which  were 
not  embraced  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  published 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

In  1835  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
Marino  Faliero,  which  was  received  rather  coldly ; 
he  returned  to  Naples  and  composed  his  immortal 
work, — what  a  chef-d'oeuvre  it  is! — Lucia  di Lam- 
mermoor ;  which  has  been  played  with  the  same 
inexhaustible  success  in  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world.  As  .  long  as  there  are  voices  to 
utter  these  accents  of  a  heart  consumed  by  love, 
Lucia  will  excite  boundless  admiration.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1840,  and  in  a  year  gave  Les 
Martyrs,  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  and  La  Favorite. 
You  know  the  fate  of  La  Fille  du  Eegiment,  un- 
til Mile.  Jenny  Lind  took  it  up.  It  was  deemed 
a  failure ;  and  had  been  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf 
of  the  archives  closet!  After  various  excursions 
to  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Milan,  Donizetti  returned 
to  Paris  in  1843,  when  he  wrote  for  the  Grand 
Opera  Don  Sebastian  de  Portugal,  which  was 
coldly  received  here  from  this  circumstance  :  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  just  been  killed  when  the 
opera  was  produced;  in  the  second  act  there  is 
the  burial  of  a  king  by  torchlight,  which  pro- 
duced the  most  disastrous  efi'ect  on  the  audience, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Its  success  every  where  else 
was  very  great.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  Don 
Pasquale  in  Paris,  and  Maria  di  Kohan  at  Yi- 
ennn ;  I  need  not  mention  their  success,  which 
continues  as  unabated  as  ever.    Donizetti's  sue- 
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cess  is  a  new  instance  of  the  wonderful  results 
which  the  alliance  of  consummate  science  and 
imaaination  ma}-  produce.  He  was  not  only  fa- 
miliar witli  the  chefs  d'cetivres  of  the  great  Italian 
and  foreign  masters,  but  he  had  closely  studied 
all  the  instrumental  works  of  the  French  and  the 
German  schools.  His  erudition,  howe%-er,  never 
once  burdened  the  flights  of  his  imagination. 
His  prolificness  has  never  been  equalled ;  more 
than  once  at  rehearsals  of  full  orchestra,  he  has 
completely  changed  passages  that  were  not  agree- 
able to  him,  and  written  over  again  cavatinas, 
duos,  and  finales.  Whenever  a  "  book"  struck 
him,  he  wrote  the  music  for  it  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  without  stopping  a  moment;  he  composed 
in  this  manner  La  Fiile  du  Recjiment  in  a  week, 
and  Don  Pasquale  in  seventeen  days.  Donizetti 
was  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  ;  he  wrote  the 
"book  "and  the  score  of  La  Fille  du  Regiment, 
and  Don  Pasquale.  His  talents  were  as  supple 
as  they  were  prolific ;  he  is  the  only  composer 
since  Rossini,  who  has  understood,  and  clearly 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  the  buffo  and  the  serious 
styles.  His  genius  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as 
some  perennial  spring,  and  yet 

Let  me  now  trace  the  sombre  side  of  his  life. 
He  too  was  another  victim  to  what  I  have  called 
the_  disease  of  Paris — softening  of  the  brain. 
This  wonderful  genius  soon  grew  mute,  and  ex- 
pired a  driveller.  His  friends  attribute  this  sud- 
den alteration  of  his  faculties,  to  the  annoyances 
M.  Leon  Pdlet,  then  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
plagued  him  withal,  during  the  rehearsals  of  Don 
Sebastien.  M.  Fillet  insisted  continually  upon 
changes  in  the  situation  and  in  the  music ;  Doni- 
zetti made  them,  but  with  great  regret.  At  the 
last  rehearsal,  however,  his  diseont"ent  could  be 
no  longer  controlled — in  the  fifth  act,  Barroilhet 
sang  under  a  charming  barcarolle  "  PecJieur  de 
la  rive;"  the  first  strophe  was  received  with  m- 
voluntary  bravos  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  second, 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm ;  M.  Fillet  insisted 
upon  his  obliterating  this  second  strophe ;  Doni- 
zetti grew  angry,  and  ho  left  the  opera  house 
withous  making  a  reply.  A  friend  who  accom- 
panied him,  remarked  that  shortly  after  he  left 
the  opera  his  head  fell  down  on  his  breast,  his 
eyes  grew  dim,  his  limbs  trembled — from  that 
moment  his  situation  rapidly  became  worse ;  the 
critics  were  severe  on  Don  Sehastien,  and  their 
harshness  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Li  a  short 
time,  they  had  to  carry  him  to  a  private  mad 
house  near  Faris ;  according  to  his  desire  he  was 
carried  to  Bergamo,  his  native  city ;  he  reached 
there  in  April  1848. 

The  Italians  had  just  won  a  great  victory  over 
the  Austrians  at  Goito;  it  was  celebrated  with 
Italian  enthusiasm  at  Bergamo ;  the  population 
poured  into  the  streets,  cheers  were  raised  con- 
tinually, the  cannon  pealed,  the  bells  chimed 
carols.  Hearing  all  this  noise,  Donizetti's  reason 
seemed  to  return  to  him  again ;  he  raised  himself 
up  in  his  bed,  murmured:  "Country!  Freed!" 
and  fell  back  a  corpse. 

His  posthumous  opera,  which  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique  is  now  playing,  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  him,  and  is  nightly  received  with  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Reriew.] 

Music  at  the  Five  Points. 

"Misery  makes  one  acquainted  with  queer 
bed-fellows,"  it  is  said ;  so,  too,  do  labors  of  be- 
nevolence and  humanity.  "  Gentility  among 
Congressmen,"  "frankness  among  diplomatists," 
and  "  brotherly-love  on  "Wall  street,"  would 
sound  hardly  more  incongruous  than  "  music  at 
the  Five  Points  !"  Yet,  angel-like,  it  descends 
to  depths  of  degradation  as  low' as  this,  and  breathes 
of  purity  and  love  where  hate  and  corruption 
have  so  long  held  sway.  Such  seemed  to  us  its 
mission  when,  a  few  evenings  since,  we  attended 
a  kind  of  free  concert  at  the  Five-Points,  given 
by  the  children  of  the  House  of  Industry,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  C.  Van  Meter.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  took  part  in  these  performances 
numbered  eighty,  perhaps,  and  varied  in  age 
from  four  to  fourteen  years.  They  sang  with  a 
precision  and  expression  that  would  do  credit  to 


children  educated  in  circles  of  refinement.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  a  view  of  criticising  that  we 
refer  to  it,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  be- 
nign influence  that  music  is  exerting  in  this  de- 
graded locality.  The  concert  was  given  on  the 
first  floor,  and,  the  doors  and  windows  being  open, 
what  a  motley  crowd  did  the  singing  attract! 
Beside  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
a  few  from  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  who, 
like  ourselves,  probably  went  to  see  what  a  eon- 
cert  at  the  Five-Poinls  was  like,  there  were  rep- 
resentatives from  almost  every  nation  under 
heaven,  differiuff  in  language,  complexion,  talent, 
and  early  association ;  agreeing  only  in  their 
squalor  and  degradation.  Here  were  ragged  men 
from  the  "  vine-clad  banks  of  the  Rhine,"  with 
dubious  cloth  caps,  like  shovelfuls  of  mud  stuck 
on  their  heads,  and  falling  down  behind  or  on  one 
side ;  bare-footed  women,  bloated  by  intemper- 
ance or  emaciated  by  want,  who,  in  the  days  of 
girlhood,  gailj'  poised  upon  their  heads  the  bur- 
den of  a  Bordeaux  or  Appennine  vintage,  or 
echoed  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  amid  the  Alps ;  and 
forsaken  boys  and  girls,  with  strong  Irish  accent, 
who,  like  Jo,  in  "  Bleak  House,"  live  in  "  Tom- 
all-alone  "  alleys,  or  sleep  in  carts  and  coal-boxes. 
Sl3'ly  thej'  sidle  in  at  the  door  and,  with  a  hang- 
dog air,  creep  to  seats  while  the  children  sing  of 
that  heavenly  whisper,  "  Come  to  me,"  till  the 
room  is  full ;  and  then  they  gather  about  the 
doors  and  windows,  listening  with  hushed  breath 
and  with  the  queerest  admixture  of  expression 
upon  their  faces  that  we  ever  beheld  in  a  concert 
audienee  before.  What  a  study  it  would  have 
been  for  a  painter  !  "  Merrilj-,  merrily  sound  the 
strain"  falls  upon  the  ears  of  the  adults  like  a 
bitter  mockery.  .  It  seems  a  ray  of  hope,  but  only 
a  ray  intercepted  by  a  back-ground  of  despair, 
which  envelops  the  soul  like  a  pall,  and  prevents 
the  ignition  of  even  a  tinder  of  self-respect. 
Gone  are  the  happy  dreams  of  childhood — dreams 
of  innocence  and  bliss.  Gone  are  the  hopes  of 
earl}'  years — the  aspirations  of  )-outh — manhood's 
high  resolves.  Gone,  all  gone,  and  crime,  degra- 
dation, and  public  opinion  coil  about  them  in 
triple  folds  to  hiss  in  their  ears  that  terrible  word 
— "for  ever!"  But  not  so  with  the  children. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  familiar  with  the 
Tombs,  Blackweli's  Island,  and  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, but  many  are  at  heart  uncontaminated 
by  positive  crime,  and  none  have  gone  so  far  on 
the  road  to  ruin  but  that  the  song,  "I  want  to  be 
an  angel,"  awakens  in  their  minds  visions  of  purity, 
and  inspires  their  hearts  with  a  hope  of  goodness. 
What  wonder  then  that  their  besiiieared  faces 
are  illumed  with  joy  as  they  listen  to  the  neatly- 
dressed  minstrels  who  a  few  weeks  since  were  as 
low  in  the  scale  of  human  being  as  themselves  ? 
Is  there  not  hope  too  for  them  ?  May  they  not 
too  rise  to  morality,  intelligence,  and  respecta- 
bility ?  Thus  does  the  music  to  which  they  listen 
become  to  them,  like  Noah's  dove,  a  harbinger  of 
better  things.  It  assures  them  that  the  waves  of 
desolation  against  which  they  are  struggling  are 
beginning  to  abate,  and  that  green,  sunny  spots 
are  making  their  appearance  upon  which  they,  in 
common  with  the  more  favored  portions  of  man- 
kind, may  reap  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. They  catch  the  melodies  sung,  associated 
as  they  arc  with  words  of  truth  and  religion  ;  and 
almost  any  evening,  as  if  by  a  happy  infection, 
these  poor  outcast  children  of  the  Five-Points 
not  belonging  to  the  House  of  Industry  may  be 
seen  marching  in  front  of  grog-shops  and  dens  of 
infamy,  singing  "  I'll  not  give  up  the  Bible,"  "  I 
want  to  be  an  angel,"  etc.,  etc.  Who  does  not 
see  that  music  is  thus  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  the  redemption  of  this  district  of  vice 
and  crime  ?  Like  the  bird  that  carries  to  the 
desolate  wilderness -seeds  of  fruits  and  flowers  till 
it  blossoms  like  an  Eden,  so  docs  music  become 
the  messenger  of  religion,  purity,  and  intelligence. 
If,  therefore,  instead  of  a  chapel  holding  three  or 
four  hundred  persons,  the  House  of  Industry,  or 
some  similar  Institution,  were  provided  with  one 
accommodating  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred, 
what  a  powerful  auxiliary  free  concerts  might 
become,  in  connection  with  the  other  agencies 
employed,  for  the  redemption  of  the  Five- 
Points  ! 


[From  tlie  London  Musical  World.] 

Music  in  TJniversities. 

The  University  System  is  undergoing  one  of 
those  sifting;s  and  rummagings,  which  Parliament 
periodically  takes  into  its  head  to  bestow  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  land ;  the  ostensible  purpose 
being  to  render  the  "seats  of  learning"  more  prac- 
tically available  to  the  mass  of  the  people, — the 
real  motive,  perhaps,  going  meanwhile  a  shade 
deeper.  *  *  *  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that 
our  own  Art  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  some 
step  in  the  general  promotions  of  things  real  and 
practical  ?  We  know  the  question  is  surrounded 
with  difliculties.  It  is  in  vain,  for  instance,  to  ex- 
pect any  government  assistance ;  never  under  a 
semi-democratic  constitution,  such  as  ours,  will  the 
State  trouble  itself  about  imaginative  arts — least 
of  all  about  music.  It  will  see  after  the  health 
and,  perhaps,  morals  of  the  people.  It  will  do  its 
best  to  provide  them  fresh  air,  clean  water,  decent 
lodgings,  and  Battersea  schoolmasters ;  but  if  they 
want  fiddlers  they  must  find  them,  and  pay  them 
themselves.  Whatever  aid,  then,  the  universities 
can  contribute  to  advance  the  study  of  music, 
must  be  voluntarily  on  their  part.  Truly  enough 
the  "  seats  of  learning"  have,  for  centuries  past, 
professed  to  teach  music.  They  have,  at  least 
nominally,  included  it  in  their  academical  course. 
The)'  have  formally  appointed  professors,  and,  as 
formally,  conferred  degrees.  But  the  system,  as 
it  now  exists,  has  no  vitality.  Since  the  days  of 
the  madrigalists,  when  a  "  knowledge  of  music 
and  singing  at  sight "  formed  part .  of  every 
English  gentleman's  education,  studj'  of  the  sub- 
ject has  gradually  dwindled  down  to  mere  liking 
and  fashion.  It  has  now  become  a  mere  matter  of 
amusement,  and  even  as  such,  we  suspect,  takes 
but  minor  rank  in  competition  with  the  pipe,  the 
bottle,  and  the  boat.  We  much  doubt,  for  instance, 
the  success  of  such  an  announcement  as  that  "  the 
professor  of  music  will  commence  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  higher  branches  of  the  art."  To 
make  such  a  thing  popular — to  make  it  pay,  in 
short — we  much  doubt  whether  the  only  prudent 
course  open  to  the  professor  aforesaid  would  not 
be  to  promise,  en  suite,  a  "  complete  exposition  of 
the  art  of  double-tongueing,  as  applied  to  the  cor- 
net-k-plston."  So. entirely,  indeed,  has  music 
fallen  out  of  serious  consideration  at  the'  Univer-  , 
sities,  that  the  professorships,  wliile  retaining  their 
legal  privilege,  carry  with  them  no  social  impor- 
tance save  what  is  conferred  by  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  holders.  Thus  we  find  such  men 
as  Walmisley  at  Cambridge  and  Bl)'the  and  Corfe 
at  Oxford,  plucking  up  resolution  to  toil  through 
the  wilds  of  Xenophon  and  algebra  up  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A. ; — and  in  this  very  act  of  praisewor- 
thy and  voluntary  labor  confessing  that,  highly- 
sounding  to  outsiders  as  may  be  the  titles,  "  pro- 
fessors of  music,"  and  "  Mus.  Doc,"  they,  in 
reality,  give  their  holders  no  desirable  amount  of 
status  in  the  Universities.  But  surely,  this 
condition  of  things  might  be  improved.  Surely, 
with  a  just  recognition  of  the  claims  of  a  beautiful 
art,  on  the  side  of  the  Universities,  and — what 
would  certainly  follow — a  course  of  energetic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  music  would 
make  her.self  known  as  the  great  and  useful,  as 
well  as  the  mere  finical  and  ornamental.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  spread  of  true  taste  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  form  it,  musical  lectures  at  0.\ford 
and  Cambridge  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  that 
large  class  of  men  constantly  in  course  of  educa- 
tion for  the  church.  The  clergy  at  present  have 
a  special  craving  for  musical  knowledge.  They 
perceive  its  use  in  the  public  duties  of  their  call- 
ing. They  know  their  own  deficiencj'  in  it,  and 
falling  its  aquisitlon  in  those  schools  where  they 
have  been  otherwise  educated,  very  naturally  fall 
into  the  hands  of  quacks.  University  lectures 
would  be  of  infinite  service  to  music,  and  church- 
music  pre-eminently,  if  they  wont  but  the  length 
of  purging  the  clerical  mind  of  that  reverence  for 
Ambroslan  and  Gregorian  barbarisms  with  which 
— tohether  for  purelij  musical  purposes  or  other- 
wise— it  has  latterly  been  so  sedulousl}'  uidoctri- 
nated.  On  this  point,  the  functions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Professors  have  been  usurped  by  a  set  of 
men  who,  calling  themselves  "priests,"  appear  to 
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infer  from  their  title  a  consciousness  of  authority 
to  teach.  And  thev  do  teach.  Without  anything 
beyond  the  merest  alphabetical  knowledge  without 
taste,  without  power,  either  creative  or  apnrecia- 
tive,  they  have  contrived  to  persuade  a  host  of 
men,  who  must  always  possess  influence  from  their 
position,  that  the  perfection  of  church  music  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  monotonous  "  plain  song" 
of  a  period  when  art  could  not  yet  be  said  to  exist 
and  musical  sound  itself  was  but  dimly  sti'uggling 
for  utterance  amidst  the  first  uncouth  attempts  to 
form  an  intelligible  scale.  Fortified  with  Isnowl- 
edge  of  their  subject,  and  armed  with  authority 
to  speak,  what  might  not  the  University  professors 
do  in  this  behalf — especially  against  such  antag- 
onists !  At  least,  they  could  show  that  art  was 
ever  progressive ;  that  neither  pope,  nor  priest, 
nor  king,  had  power  to  decree  its  limit  or  fitness, 
that  the  most  beautiful  was,  is,  and  shall  be  the 
best  offering  of  the  creature  to  his  Creator;  and 
finally,  perhaps,  might  be  able  to  gentiy  insinuate 
a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Gregorian  po- 
sition, by  suggesting  that  such  vagabonds  as  Pur- 
cell  and  Croft — to  say  nothing  of  the  archer 
heretics.  Bach  and  Handel — had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  after  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

The  other  university  function  with  respect  to 
music — the  conferring  of  degrees — has  difficulties 
peculiar  to  itself.  Where  the  exact  sciences  are 
concerned,  it  is  easy  to  determine  with  certainty 
a  man's  capacity.  His  qualities  must  be  either 
affirmative  or  negative.  The  results  of  this  work 
must  come  out  cither  right  or  wrong.  Mere  cat- 
echetical accuracy  carried  to  the  limit  of  an 
examination-paper,  will  place  him  Senior  Wran- 
gler of  his  term.  Even  if  ho  go  beyond  this ;  if 
ho  add  invention  to  scholarship";  if  he  be  another 
Newton,  or  Laplace,  or  Adams,  he  need  dread  no 
criticism  on  his  novelties.  His  discoveries  7nust  be 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  If  right,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  so  proving  himself.  There  is  no  room 
for  difference  of  taste  or  opinion.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  imaginative  arts,  and 
with  music  probably  more  so  than  with  any  other. 
Who  is  to  say  of  a  composer  that  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mere  grammar  of 
his  art?  Who  will  venture  to  provide  some  in- 
fallible mode  of  proof  whereby  h\s  inventions  may 
be  adopted  or  n-jected,  not  only  for  to-day  but 
forever?  A  candidate  for  university  honors  in 
music  may  be  shown  to  spell  his  harmonies  cor- 
rectly, to  commit  no  absurdities  in  modulation 
and  to  write  good  counterpoint.  But  beyond 
these, — and  just,  indeed,  at  the  commencement  of 
those  qualities  which  only  can  define  a  musician's 
place  in  the  world, — everything  must  depend  on 
the  taste,  liberality,  and  enlightened  feeling  of  his 
judge.  In  such  a  case  genius  itself  may  happen 
to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  utterly  insensible  of  its 
charms.  We  can  imagine  that  fifty  years  since, 
Beethoven  would  have  stood  a  good  chance  of 
being  "plu.kcd"  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
To  these  difficulties  there  can  be  no  solution,  save 
what  may  be  found  in  the  appointment  of  only 
the  highest  class  of  men  to  the  professorships;  and 
■we  willingly  concede  that,  at  both  Universities, 
the  duties  of  examination  are  now  more  zealously 
and  ably  performed  than  at  any  former  period. 
Yet,  considering  the  mint  stamp  thus  set  on  a  man 
— considering  the  mysterious  importance,  in  many 
people's  eyes,  of  the  syllables  "  Mus.  Doc."  wo 
cannot  help  regretting>that  the  tests  applied  are 
not  of  wider  range  and  more  searching  difficulty. 
If  University  distinction  is  to  carry  with  it  any 
speciality  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  world  of 
art,  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken 
against   the  chance  of  its  frivolous  or  unworthy 

bestowal. 

1    *    > 

Anecdote  of  Alboni.  ■ — The  character  of 
Alboni  is  a  compound  of  winning  frankness  and 
strange  caprice.  She  has  often  been  compared 
to  a  German  student,  bavins  all  the  sang  froid 
and  courage  usually  attributed  to  that  class.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  during  her  stay  at 
Trieste.  Having  heard  on  the  day  of  her  arrival 
that  a  cabal  against  her  was  being  organized,  she 
wended  her  way  to  the  cstaminet  and  mingled 
amongst  the  conspirators — her  short  locks,  full 
figure,  and  de'gnge  air,  rendering  it  difficult  to 


divine  her  sex.  "I  am  a  stranger,"  said  Alboni, 
addressing  herself  to  the  Brutus  of  the  cabal, 
"  but  if  there's  fun  on  hand,  count  on  me." 
"  Agreed,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  we  are  preparing  to 
hiss  down  a  cantatrice  this  evening."  "  What 
has  she  done — anything  wicked  ?  "  "  We  know 
nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  comes  from 
Home,  and  we  wish  to  have  no  singers  here  of 
whose  reputation  we  are  not  the  creators."  "  That 
appears  to  me  fair  enough.  Now,  as  to  the  part 
I  am  to  take  in  the  affair  ?  "  "  Take  this  whistle  ; 
each  of  us  carries  a  similar  one.  At  a  signal 
which  will  be  given  after  the  air  of  '  Rosina,'  in 
the  '  Barber  of  Seville,'  you  have  but  to  add 
to  the  tempest  which  will  be  raised."  "  I  com- 
prehend," said  Alboni,  and  faithful  to  her  dis- 
guise, she  received  from  the  hand  of  her  dupe  a 
pretty  black  whistle  attached  to  a  red  ribbon. 
That  night  the  theatre  bent  under  the  weight  of 
spectators.  At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  '  Alma- 
viva' and  'Figaro,'  two  favorites,  were  listened 
to  with  attention;  but  when  '  Rosina '  appeared 
in  the  scene  in  which  she  addressed  the  zealous 
tutor,  a  half  dozen  whistles  sounded  their  shrill 
notes  through  the  house,  unmindful  of  the  signal 
to  be  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  cabal.  Alboni 
advanced  to  the  foot-lights,  and  displayed  the 
whistle  suspended  round  her  neck.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  she,  with  a  smile,  "  We  must  not  hiss  me,  but 
the  cavatina;  you  have  commenced  too  soon." 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence ;  then  thunders 
of  applause  rang  through  the  house.  The  canta- 
trice was  that  night  recalled  eleven  times  amidst 
showers  of  bouquets.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
was  aware  of  this  cabal !"  said  the  director  after 
the  performance,  as  he  kissed  her  hand.  "  My 
dear  impresario,"  replied  she,  '.'  it  is  here  as  in 
politics ; — you  must  conduct  the  movement,  or 
else  be  swept  away. —  Court  Journal. 


HOT  NOON. 

BY    FREDERIC  TENKYSON. 

The  winds  are  hushed,  the  clouds  have  ceased  to  sail, 
And  lie  lilte  islands  in  the  Ocean-day, 
The  flowers  hang  down  their  heads,  and  far  away 

A  faint  bell  tinkles  in  a  sun-drowned  vale; 
No  voice  but  the  cicala's  whirring  note — 

No  motion  but  the  grasshoppers  that  leap — 
-     The  reaper  pours  into  his  burning  throat 

The  last  drops  t-f  his  flask,  and  falls  asleep. 

The  rippling  flood  of  a  clear  mountain  stream 

Fleets  by,  and  makes  sweet  babble  with  the  stones; 

The  sleepy  music  with  its  murmuring  tones 
Lays  me  at  noontime  in  Arcadian  dream ; 

Hard  by  soft  night  of  summer  bowers  is  seen, 
With  trellised  vintage  curtaining  a  cove 

Whose  diamond  mirror  paints  the  amber-green, 
The  glooming  bunches  and  the  boughs  above. 

Finches,  and  moths,  and  gold-dropt  dragon  flies 
Dip  in  their  wings,  and  a  3'oung  village  daughter 
Is  bending  with  her  pitcher  o'er  the  water;     *- 

Her  round  arm  imaged,  and  her  laughing  eyes, 
And  the  fair  brow  amid  the  flowing  hair. 

Look  like  the  Nymphs  for  Hylas'  coming  up. 
Pictured  among  the  leaves  and  fruitage  there; 

Or  the  boy's  self  a-drowning  with  his  cup. 

Up  through  the  vines,  her  urn  upon  her  head, 
Her  feet  unsandalled,  and  her  dark  looks  free, 
She  takes  her  way,  a  lovely  thing  to  see. 

And  like  a  skylark  starting  from  its  bed, 
A  glancing^meteor,  or  a  tongue  of  flame. 

Or  virgin  waters  gushing  from  their  springs. 
Her  hope  flies  up — her  heart  is  pure  of  blame — 

On  wings  of  sound— she  sings !  0  how  she  sings ! 


MB  it   Ji b r  0  a  h 


liOndon. 

EOY.4L  Italian  Opera. — Here  Olello  has  been  repro- 
duced, with  Mme.  Viardot  {Pauline  Garcia)  as  Desde- 
mona,  and  Lablache  as  Elmiro,  but  seems  not  to  have 
excited  any  great  enthusiasm.  Subsequently,  on  one 
of  Grisi's  farewell  nights,  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  given. 
Ernani  was  announced,  but  withdrawn  on  account  of 


the  illness  {not  indisposition)  of  Mme.  Bosio.  Then  La 
Favoriia,  with  Grisi,  Mario.  Lablache  and  P.artoljni,  and 
this  performance,  says  the  London  MusU-al  World,  was 
almost  equal  to  anj'  that  has  been  given  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera. 

On  Friday  morning  a  grand  concert  was  announced, 
in  which  Mme.  Grisi  was  to  have  made  her  last  appear- 
ance in  England  at  a  concert.  Visitors  came  from  all 
parts  of  the-  country,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  But  the  audience  was  fated  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Upon  entering  the  theatre  an  ominous  poster 
was  to  be  seen,  stating  that  Mme.  Grisi  was  ill  and  could 
not  sing.  But  the  programme  was  rich  in  names  and 
morceaux,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  amends  would  be 
made  for  a  disappointment.  Among  other  things,  Ros- 
sini's Slnbai  Mater  was  to  be  given,  and  with  Sig,  Mario 
in  the  first  tenor  part.  The  concert  did  open  with  the 
Stabut  Mater,  but  Sig.  Mario  did  not  appear  when  it 
came  his  turn  to  sing  the  '  Cnjus  Animam.'  When  he 
did  come,  more  than  half  an  hour  later  than  he  was  ex- 
pected, he  was  received  very  cordially,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  air,  which  he  sang  mezza  voce,  there  were  some  signs 
of  dissatisfaction,  with  which  the  great  tenor  did  not 
appear  pleased.  Enough  to  say,  tliat  Sig.  Mario  decli)ied 
to  appear  again  during  the  performance,  and  left  the 
theatre;  that  the  concert  had  to  be  curtailed,  and  all  the 
pieces  changed;  and  that  Mr.  Harris  had  to  make  five 
speeches,  and  could  only  establish  order,  after  stating, 
that  those  who  pleased  might  have  their  money  returned. 
■The  entertainment  was  then  allowed  to  proceed,  but  a 
great  many  had  left  the  house. 

PiOYAL  Opera,  Deury  Lake.  —  Lucrezia  Boryia, 
Norma,  La  Somiambida,  and  Lucia,  have  been  given 
here,  the  last  alone  creating  any  enthusiasm.  Masanielh 
and  the  Eiiguenots  announced,  and  withdr.awn,  and  Fra 
Hiavolo  promised,  with  Jfr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves  as  the 
Brigand  and  Zerhna. 

Opera  Comique. — Here  Madame  Marie  Cabel  wins 
golden  opinions  for  her  charms  both  as  actress  and  singer. 
She  has  appeared  in  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  Iai  Sirenci 
and  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne. 

Concerts  and  Matinees  have  hcen  given  by  divers 
people  of  whom  we  never  before  heard.  Among  them, 
Mme.  Oury,  Mme.  Nissen-Saloraan,  Mme.  Dreyfus, 
Mile.  Louise  Christine  and  Mme.  Corinna  de  Luigi.  The 
programmes  present  nothing  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
and  we  therefore  only  record  the  names.  Mrs.  Morgan 
Clifford,  (apparently  a  lady  of  fashion,)  gave  a  Siiree 
Musicale  at  her  residence,  Belgrave  Square,  "  to  a  large 
circle  of  her  fashionable  friends,"  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Wylde,  where  a  choice  selection  of  music  was  per- 
formed, the  principal  performers  being  Mile.  Clauss, 
Mme.  Amadei  and  Herr  Jansa. 


Paris. 

The  past  week  has  been  of  great  importance  to  the 
Grand  Opera.  During  the  last  season  M.  Roqneplan, 
the  director,  (like  every  other  manager  I  ever  heard  of 
except  Messrs  Barnum'  and  Kimball,)  found  his  difficul- 
ties increasing,  and  made  a  statement  to  the  govern- 
ment that  unless  some  aid  should  be  afforded,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  "  call  it  half  a  day."  The  Emperor  di- 
rected an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  affairs,  and  a 
Board  of  seven  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  M.  de  Persigny. 
M.  Troplong,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  was  the  chief 
of  this  commission.  The  report  of  their  proceedings 
has  just  been  made  public.  They  appear  to  have  per- 
formed their  work  most  thoroughly,  and  state  that 
prompt  action  is  necessary  to  save  the  Opera  from  the 
dissolution  with  which  financial  embarrassnients  threaten 
it.  They  attach  no  blame  to  any  person  for  this  state  of 
things — but  say  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Opera, 
from  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  time,  shows 
that  it  can  never  be  made  a  profitable  speculation.  They 
speak  of  the  Opera  as  a  school  of  refinement  and  musi- 
cal taste,  and  as  no  less  an  ornament  to  a  great  capital, 
than^its  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Galleries  of  Art; — and 
deserving  the  aid  of  Government  on  the  same  principles 
that  they  do.  They  say  that  the  State  came  to  the  as 
sistance  of  the  Theatre  Francaise  in  its  troubles,  and 
should  not  now  do  less  for  the  fjvric  Muse  thim  it  did 
for  the  Tragic.  Napoleon  I.  made  a  grant  to  the  Opera 
of  an  annual  subvention  of  720,000  francs,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  its  highest  perfection  was  attained,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Spontini,  Gluck  and  Piccini,  were  achieved. 
After  the  revolution  of  1S30,  the  annual  grant  was  very 
considerably  reduced — but  the  Opera  continued,  sus- 
tained by  the  genius  of  Rossini,  though  already  begin- 
ning to  totter.  The  success  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le 
LHable  postponed,  for  a  few  years,  the  ruin  which  aw[iited 
it  at  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Commissioners  took  it 
in  hand.  The  report  concludes  by  recommending,  not 
an  annual  subvention,  but  the  assumption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  concern,  and  of  its  future  direc- 
tion. The  report  has  been  accepted,  and,  on  August  1st, 
the  Grand  Opera  will  open  under  Imperial  management, 
M.   Roqueplan  being  retained  as  director,  according  to 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners.  This  ar- 
ran.ffement  has  everywhere  met  with  the  most  unquali- 
fied approval,  and  the  musical  expectations  of  Paris  are 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  nature. 

As  a  Boptonian,  I  cannot  but  blush  to  read  of  such 
care  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  contrast  it 
"with  the  municipal  sagacity  .which  cannot  furnish  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  with  but  four  hours  of  martial 
music  a  week. —  G>r.  Evening  Gazette. 

The  opera  is  to  open  on  the  1st  or  15th  of  this  month, 
with  La  Juive^  in  which  Mile.  Donati  is  to  make  her 
debut.  Mme.  Stolz  is  to  reappear  in  La  Favorita  in  the 
course  of  this  month. 

The  new  opera  by  Scribe  and  Gounod  will  be  brought 
out  early  in  September;  and  that  of  Scribe  and  Verdi, 
which  is  to  be  the  great  novelty  of  the  season,  will  be 
put  in  rehearsal  in  September. 

Tedesco  has  left  Paris  for  Milan,  on  her  way  to  Ham- 
burg. She  then  returns  to  Paris,  where  she  will  remain 
until  her  departure  for  St.  Petersbnrg. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

Golden    WnatJier — Pleasant   Route- — Mountain 

Ah Wafer/alls — Good   Days  —  Books  and 

Brooks — Gan  Eden.  (Garden  of  Delights) — 
Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods. 

North  Conway,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8, 1854. 

Sun  and  moon,  good  stars  and  gentle  influ- 
ences have  thus  far  smiled  upon  our  absenteeism; 
and  emboldened  by  conlinuance  of  these  provi- 
dential tokens,  we  accept  another  week's  extension 
of  our  furlough.  The  weather,  every  hour  of  it, 
for  the  full  fortnight  since  we  took  the  cars  for 
Portland,  has  been  wonderfully  fine.  There  ne- 
ver were  such  days  for  mountaineering.  Clouds, 
if  they  come  at  all,  come  only  for  grateful  shade, 
or  for  adornment  of  the  land-and-sky-scape,  and 
rich  draping  of  the  brawny  mountain  figures  all 
around  us.  Kain  and  east  wind  have  faded  into 
dim  traditions.  And  so  have  the  muggy,  steamy 
dog-days  that  made  August's  beauty  tantalize  us 
in  our  sweltering  impotence  for  its  enjoyment. 
This  is  another  world  from  all  that ;  we  draw 
long  breaths,  with  fresh  and  childlike  gusto,  under 
a  new  dispensation,  a  whole  fortnight's  millennium 
and  eternity  of  pure  exemption  from  the  vulgar 
curse  of  "  weather."  The  elements,  with  one 
consent,  seem  to  have  ruled  that  we  should  taste 
our  fortnight's  liberty  in  its  integrity ;  dull  wea- 
ther should  not  rob  us  of  one  golden  grain  of  it. 
Such  goodness,  then,  such  comfort  still  remained 
for  a  poor  hacknied  editor !  Were  he  but  in- 
wardly attuned  and  sound  and  strong  in  every 
chord  to  answer  opportunely  to  such  glorious 
invitation ! 

The  only  rain  that  we  have  had,  set  out  with 
us  on  that  first  morning,  as  if  specially  commis- 
sioned to  sprinkle  our  railroad  path  before  us, 
laying  the  dust,  cooling  the  air,  shading  the  eyes, 
and  spreading  a  fresh  miracle  of  greenness  over 
the  fields  through  which  we  flew,  so  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  Nature  was  a  cordial  and  inspiring 
welcome  out  of  the  hot  and  feverish  city.  We 
blessed  the  rain.  With  gentle  hand  this  sympa- 
thetic ministering  nymph  or  goddess  veiled  the 
background,  and  brought  out  the  nearer  and 
minuter  beauties  into  most  appreciable  light  on 
either  side  of  our  swift  course,  each  tree  and 
flower  touched  up  and  glistening  in  its  cleanest 
individuality.  Fire-weeds  and  golden-rods,  blue 
and  purple  asters  and  spiraeas  by  the  dry  road. 


sides ;  lilies,  like  floating  silver  stars  or  golden 
cups  upon  the  ponds  ;  bright  cardinals,  or  (rarer 
and  selecter  blessings)  the  delicate,  faint-perfumed 
purple-fringed  orchises,  amid  the  luxuriant  ver- 
dure of  the  brook-courses, — flung  friendliest,  glee- 
some  greeting  as  we  passed.  JSach  had  something 
new  to  say,  some  word  of  wisdom,  newly  inspired, 
and  yet  old  as  the  sublime  and  simple  truths  of 
God,  which  we  forget,  and  sweet  as  the  heaven- 
liest  memories  of  youth  and  youth's  anticipations 
and  aspirings.  A  separate  appetite  sprung  with- 
in us,  answering  to  each  separate  flower,  and 
eagerly  rejoicing  in  the  frequent  repetition  of 
each  kind  along  the  route.  The  rain  nymph 
that  so  kindly  watered  those  fair  plants  for  us,  as 
kindly  left  us  when  we  neared  the  mountain 
region  and  the  White  Mountain  Station-House  at 
Gorhara.  The  air  that  then  came  to  us  from  the 
western  mountains  was  a  positive  luxury  to 
breathe.  This,  more  than  all,  made  it  a  new 
world  to  prisoners  of  the  city.  If  there  be  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  health  of  mind  and  body 
more  than  all  other  outward  causes  put  together, 
it  is  atmosphere.  The  air,  the  breath,  was  fitly 
made  the  type  of  the  divine  spirit,  the  all-ani- 
mating. In  pure  air  almost  everything  is  whole- 
some, and  excess  repairs  its  own  consumption. 
In  bad  air,  what  we  do  discourages,  and  what  we 
eat  agrees  not  with  us  ;  then  the  lightest  food  is 
lead  upon  the  stomach,  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods 
but  stupefies  and  poisons  us.  Ma,n  takes  his  best 
food  through  his  lungs,  and  digests  and  appropriates 
it  through  his  nervous  system,  where  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  seem  to  intimately  meet  and 
blend.  It  is  not  merely  heat  or  cold  that  makes 
the  difference.  Heat  among  the  mountains  is 
wholsomer  than  cold  in  cities.  The  thermometer 
does  not  measure  the  vital  quality  we  speak  of. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  temperature,  as  the  temper- 
ament of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  season  which 
we  sensitively  look  to.  Who  can  be  poet,  saint, 
or  genial  companion  in  a  Boston  "  east  wind  "  V 
Who  an  imbecile  complainer  in  this  mountain 
air,  though  the  thermometer  should  reach  100°? 

At  Gorham  we  spent  a  day,  repaid  with  interest 
in  good  air,  deliciously  sweet  brook  trout,  and 
raspberries  with  the  true  mountain  flavor  and 
redness,  pleasant  walks  with  peeps  southward  to 
Mt.  Moriah  and  Mt.  Carter  and  the  sharp  peak 
of  ,Mt.  Adams,  an  excursion  to  Berlin  falls,  and  a 
most  extempore  shower-bath — we  will  not  call  it 
a  rain,  in  the  hot  afternoon,  when  with  no,warn- 
ing  but  a  whistle  and  a  rushing  sound,  a  deluge  of 
big  drops  swept  almost  horizontally  down  through 
the  valley,  and  left  all  glistening  in  the  sunshine 
again  as  it  followed  the  windings  of  other  vallies 
in  the  distance,  as  if  kindly  Aquarius  had  taken 
it  in  hand  to  water  each  in  turn  and  with  a  will. 
This  cooled  our  way  again,  as  we  set  out  in  the 
mellow  sunset,  down  through  the  wooded  valley, 
with  the  Peabody  river  prattling  beside  us,  and 
grand  vistas  of  the  White  Mountains  opening  ever 
and  anon  through  the  woods,  some  nine  miles  to 
the  hospitable  Glen  House.  Here  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Adams  rose  high  and  solemn 
under  the  cool  stars,  from  our  very  feet ;  the 
slender  crescent  of  the  new  moon  surprising  us, 
as  new  moons  always  do,  but  this  time,  for  a 
rai'ity,  right  over  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Two  days  about  the  Glen  House  were  most  richly 
spent.  To  those  who  had  never  ascended  before, 
here  was  the  point,  and  these  the  days,  for  the 
quickest  ascent  and  clear  views  upon  this  "  mon- 


arch of  (our)  mountains," — we  suppose  we  must 
say  president,  however,  instead  of  monarch.  We 
rambled  rather  down  the  glen,  having  appeased 
that  higher  longing  once  before,  and  visited  the 
Glen  Ellis  or  "Pitcher"  Falls,  grand  by  their 
vast  mountain  surroundings ;  and,  more  difficult 
of  access,  up  the  stony  bed  of  a  stream  from  old 
Mt.  Washington  himself,  the  Crystal  Falls,  more 
shut  in,  but  more  beautiful,  and  scattering  in 
pearly  spray  over  the  mossy  rock  wall,  filling 
that  solitude  with  music,  and  with  a  beauty  sweet 
as  the  very  smile  of  Heaven. 

Down  this  valley  road,  through  what  is  styled 
the  Pinkham  Notch,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
routes  conceivable,  perpetually  down,  sometimes 
by  steep  descents,  but  over  a  road  which  is  now 
perfect  compared  with  what  it  was  two  years  ago, 
when  we  thought  we  were  stumbling  over  the 
ronch  bed  of  a  freshet,  we  came  the  next  day 
into  this  broad  and  pleasant  valley  of  North  Con- 
way, about  whose  charms  we  have  already  said 
if  not  enough,  yet  words  enough.  Here,  as  from 
a  hospitable  centre,  you  may  climb  a  new  moun- 
tain every  day,  or  hunt  for  some  new  "  Phantom 
Cascades"  in  the  ravines,  or  go  a  trouting  in  the 
brooks,  or  watch  the  mowers  in  the  meadows,  or 
stretch  yourself  upon  the  grass  there  in  the  elm 
shade  by  the  Saco,  and  read  or  let  your  fancies 
wander  "  at  their  own  sweet  will."  Good  days 
are  good  for  all  good  occupations ;  whether  for 
mountain  rambles  or  for  quiet  in-door  studies ; 
whether  for  loud  frolics,  or  for  silent  musings ; 
for  hunting  or  for  sketching,  for  work  or  for  play, 
for  society  or  for  solitude,  for  enterprise  or  for 
luxurious  indolence.  A  rjood  day  declines  equally 
well  whether  you  take  it  in  the  active  or  the  pas- 
sive mood.  This  day,  which  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est, breeziest,  most  exhilarating,  most  magnificent 
with  sun  and  cloud,  and  fit  preliminaries  for  a 
glorious  sunset  and  moonlight  evening,  ever  gath- 
ered into  the  golden  sheaf  of  August,  finds  us  at 
home  here  in  the  little  chamber,  that  looks  out 
upon  the  mountains,  contentedly  alone,  watching 
the  mountains  and  the  clouds,  or  with  spy-glass 
trying  to  trace  the  courses  of  our  companions 
(including  the  best  half  of  us)  along  the  far  sides 
of  Kiarsarge,  the  Mote  Mountain,  or  lazily  relish- 
ing a  good  book,  or  importuning  the  keys  of  the 
piano  to  interpret  for  us  the  new  printed  song  of 
Robert  Franz,  or  penning  these  poor  lines  to 
account  for  our  absence  to  our  readers. 

Books  are  good  for  rainy  days  ;  but  better  for 
the  brightest  and  best  of  days,  provided  you  have 
already  worked  off  your  restlessness  for  one  spell 
by  some  out-door  enterprise.  It  has  sweetened 
not  a  few  odd  hours  in  these  summer  rambles,  to 
dally  over  some  choice  volumes,  old  and  new, 
which  we  took  in  our  trunk.  In  the  secluded 
ravine,  seated  on  the  cool  and  mossy  rooks,  amid 
the  babble  of  the  brook's  falls,  where  leafy  sha- 
dows wave,  or  now  add  then  the  sun  steals  in  to 
silver  a  ripple,  or  to  gild  some  exquisite  fern  or 
moss,  and  all  seems  fairy-like,  select,  remote  and 
wonderful,  a  book  of  poems  opens  with  unwonted 
luminousness  of  beauty  and  of  wisdom,  and  sings 
through  the  soul  more  musically  for  the  hundredth 
time.  Svveet  sights  and  sweet  sounds  come  and 
go.  A  fresh  swell  of  the  breeze,  like  nature's 
sigh  of  infinite  contentment,  thrills  through  every 
lefif.  A  bright  bird  flashes  through  the  trees. 
Silently  slipping  out  of  the  shade,  some  sheep 
cross  the  brook,  and  gaze  at  us  with  timid  won- 
derment.   O  innocence  !     But  the  spell  is  broken 
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and  the  book  closed,  -when  glancing  sideways, 
yet  with  eyes  intent  upon  the  page,  we  have  met 
several  times  the  curious,  mocking  eyes  of  maid- 
ens, that  have  stolen  silent-footed  to  some  rock 
seats  further  down  the  stream,  as  if  to  ask  what 
business  has  the  affected  dreamer  with  a  book 
here  in  the  privacy  of  Nature,  wooing  visionary 
dryads,  where  we  maidens  bathe  and  braid  our 
hair,  and  babble  mortal  gossip  ! 

But  stretched  upon  the  meadow,  or  on  grassy 
slope   commanding   a   wide  prospect,  when    the 
blue  misty  mountains  whisper  of  the  tantalizing 
beyond,  and  the  pearly  clouds  sail  statelily  away 
with   our   thoughts,   books   about   distant  climes 
come  apropos.     Then  one  loves  to  feel  that  the 
near  and  the  far  are  alike  his.     It  is   thus  that 
here  among  the  White  Mountains,  seeking  cool- 
ness, we   have  read  of  Cuba  and  the  tropic  fer- 
vors.    One  of  the  the  most  delightful  books  of 
the  season  truly  is  Mr.  Hurlburt's   Gan  Eden,  or 
Pictures  of  Cuba,  recently  issued  by  J.  P.  Jewett 
and  Co.     Not  with  the  foul  vulture  eyes  of  fili- 
bustering,  slavery-extending   politicians   has   he 
looked  and   longed   that   way,  and  after  visiting 
the  island,  described  it  to  his  countrymen  in  such 
tempting  colors  and  with  such  chaste  luxury  and 
eloquence  of  style  as  flowed  only  from  a  mind  as 
genial  and  a  culture  as  refined  and  generous  as 
his.      A    Southron   by   birth   this   author   is   no 
friend  of  the  peculiar  institution ;   an  utter  and 
indignant  foe  to  slavery,  he  is  courteous  and  tol- 
erant to  slaveholders,  and  discussed  the  subject  , 
freely,  as  with  candid  friends,  among  some  of  his 
princely   Spanish   and  Creole  entertainers.     His 
chapters  upon  slavery  in  Cuba  as  compared  with 
slavery  in  America,  on  the  prospects  of  annexa- 
tion (not  flattering  to  filibusters),  are  instructive, 
clear  and   manlj'.     His   pictures   of  Cuban  life 
bear  every  internal  mark  of  clear  insight  and  of 
truth.     His   reflections   are   often  profound  and 
original.     Everything  is  tempered  with  a  warm 
and   largely   sympathizing,  largely  believing  hu- 
manity.    The  chapter   on  the   Cuban  poets  and 
patriot  martyrs  is  deeply  interesting.     A  healthy, 
noble,  earnest   moral   tone   pervades   the   book, 
which  nevertheless  is  not  written  chiefly  from  the 
earnest  and   didactic   side,  but  rather  from  the 
"  Lotus-eating,"  grateful  memories  of  a  reinvig- 
orated  invalid,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  studied 
many  literatures  and  seen  foreign  countries,  with 
a  poet's  eye  and  a  most  genial,  life-loving  temper- 
ament,  and   who   sought  for   health   the   island 
where   men   never  talk  of  "  weather."     In  this 
sense  he  has  made  a  most  attractive  and  artistic 
book  of  it,   and  reproduced  for  us  the  spirit  of 
the  Cuban  scenery  and  atmosphere  and  life,  its 
dreams  and  its  realities,  with  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess.    It   is   both   dainty   and   nutritious   Lotus- 
eating.     We  hope  our  friends,  whether  they  go 
on  summer  tours  or  stay  at   home,  will  read  it. 
For  indoor  reading,  in  the  interims  of  physical 
fatigue  and  the  lull  of  social  excitement,  say,  for 
a  few  minutes  after  the  evening   company  have 
dispersed  and  left  us  to  our  thoughts  which  will 
not  sleep   without    some    soothing    eflicacy    of 
thoughts  printed  and  impersonal,  we  have  another 
book:  —  kindly  placed  in  our  hands   upon   the 
eve  of  starting  on  our  journey,  and  with  a  deli- 
cate instinct  of  what  was   fitting,  by  our  friend 
Fields,  the  poet  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ticknor 
and  Co.,  the   publishers, — a   copy   in  advance  of 
publication.     In  such  hours  one  retires  from  Na- 
-  (.    ture  only  to  live  her  over  in  dreams  and  by  what 


ever  rush-light  of  his  own   reflections;   and  for 
such  hours  no  truer  friend  and  text  book  have  we 
ever  found  than  this  wonderful  new  book  called 
Walden,   or   Life   in   the    Woods,  by   Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  the  young   Concord   hermit,  as  he  has 
sometimes  been  called.     Thoreau  is  one  of  those 
men  who  has  put  such  a  determined  trust  in  the 
simple  dictates  of  common  sense,  as  to,  earn  the 
vulgar  title  of  "  transcendentalist "  from  his  so- 
phisticated neighbors.     He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
really  thinks   and   acts  and  tries  life  for  himself, 
honestly  weighing  and  reporting  thereof,  and  in 
his  own  way"(which  be  cares  not  should  be  others' 
ways)    enjoying.      Of     course,   they    find   him 
strange,    fantastical,   a    humorist,    a   theorist,   a 
dreamer.     It  may  be  or  may  not.     One  thing  is 
certain,  that  his  humor  has  led  him  into  a  life  ex- 
periment, and  that  into  a  literary  report  or  book, 
that  is  full  of  information,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of 
wholesome,   bracing    moral   atmosphere,   full   of 
beauty,   poetry   and   entertainment   for  all  who 
have  the  power  to  relish  a  good  book.     He  built 
himself  a  house  in  the  woods  by  Walden  pond, 
in  Concord,  where  he  lived  alone  for  more  than 
two  years,  thinking   it  false  economy   to  eat  so 
that  life  must  be  spent  in   procuring  what  to  eat, 
but  cultivating  sober,  simple,  philosophic  habits, 
and  daily  studying   the   lesson  which  nature  and 
the  sovd  of  nature  are  perpetually  teaching  to  the 
individual   soul,  would  that   but   listen.     Every 
chapter  of  the  book  is  redolent  of  pine  and  hem- 
lock.    With   a   keen    eye  and  love  for  nature, 
many  are  the  rare  and  curious  facts  which  he  re- 
ports for  us.     He  has  become  the  confidant  of  all 
plants  and  animals,  and  writes  the  poem  of  their 
lives  for  us.     Read   that  chapter   upon  sounds, 
that  of  the  owl,   the  bull-frog,  &c.;   or   that   in 
which  he  commemorates   the  battle  of  the  rod 
and  black  ants,   "  red-republicans  and  black  im- 
perialists," which  "  took  place  in  the  Presidency 
of  Polk,  five  years  before  the  passage  of  Web- 
ster's  Fugitive    Slave   Bill."     Truer  touches  of 
humor  and  quaint,  genuine,  first-hand  observa- 
tion you  will  seldom   find.     And   then  his  vege- 
table planting — read  how  he  was  "  determined  to 
know  beans!"     And  his  shrewd  criticisms,  from 
his  woodland  seclusion,  upon   his  village  neigh- 
bors and  upon   civilized  life  generally,  in  which 
men  are  slaves  to  their  own  thrift,  are  worthy  of 
a   philosophic,   though  by  no  means  a  "  melan- 
choly, Jaques."     It  is  the  most  thoroughly  orig- 
inal book   that  has   been  produced  these  many 
days.     Its   literary  style   is  admirably  clear  and 
terse    and    elegant ;    the    pictures    wonderfully 
graphic  ;  for  the  writer  is  a  poet  and  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  tough  wrestler  with  the  first  economical 
problems  of  nature,  and  a  winner  of  good  cheer 
and  of  free  glorious  leisure  out  of  what  men  call 
the   "  hard  realities "   of  life.     Walden  pond,   a 
half  mile  in  diameter,  in  Concord  town,  becomes 
henceforth   as   classical  as  any  lake  of  Winder- 
mere.    And  we  doubt  not,  men  are  beginning  to 
look  to  transcendentalists  for  the  soberest  reports 
of  good   hard  common-sense,  as  well  as  for  the 
models  of  the  clearest  writing. , 

• — But  the  glass  reports  the  flag  of  our  adven- 
turers on  the  topmost  summit  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible Mote  mountain,  and  the  other  party  are 
wending  their  way  down  from  Kiarsarge ;  so,  for 
the  present,  claudite  jam.  rivos,  pueri,  sat  prata 
biberunt ;  i.  e.,  we  have  prated  enough,  and  it  is 
time  to  shut  ofi'  these  wasteful  rivers  of  ink. 


Music  at  the  West. 

New  York,  July  2G,  1854. 
Dear  Sir  : — On  my  return  from  a  trip  to  the 
West,  I  see  that  a  friend  has  transmitted  to  you 
some  of  my  communications  regarding  the  state 
of  music  in  Milwaukie,  Wis.  You  may  be  in- 
terested by  some  farther  account  of  my  expe- 
riences in  that  art-loving  city. 

I  mentioned  in  those  lines,  the  chorus  of  the 
Milwaukie  Musical  Society.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  again  listening  to  the  male  portion  of  it,  with 
Mr.  Balatka  as  leader,  at  a  fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration which  took  place  at  a  German  coffee- 
garden,  (of  which  Milwaukie,  with  its  large  Ger- 
man population,  has  quite  a  number,)  not  far 
from  the  city.  I  can  honestly  say,  that  in  point 
of  voices,  as  well  as  of  execution,  this  "  Manner- 
chor"  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard  in  this 
country.  Their  performance  was  full  of  zest 
and  spirit ;  they  sang  as  if  they  "  must  be  sing- 
ing." Of  the  half-dozen  or  more  pieces  with 
which  they  favored  us,  the  one  that  pleased  me 
best  and  tpuched  me  most  was  a  glorious,  powerful 
composition  eutided  "  Das  deutsche  Herz,"  by 
Julius  Otto.  And  no  less  beautiful  than  the 
music  were  the  words,  by  the  father  or  brother, 
I  think,  of  the  composer. 

A  few  evenings  later,  the  Quintet  Club  met  at 
the  house  where  I  was  visiting,  one  of  the  per- 
formers being  a  member  of  my  friend's  family. 
I  had  the  treat  of  hearing  Beethoven's  Septuor 
arranged  by  him  as  a  "  5'ett,"  (as  he  himself 
writes  it  in  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have 
seen,)  Mozart's  loved  Quartet  in  G,  and  the  last 
two  or  three  movements  of  Haydn's  "  Seven  Last 
Words,"  a  magnificent  work,  which  I  was  not 
acquainted  with.  Think  of  my  having  to  go  from 
New  York  to  Milwaukie  to  hear  classical  music 
which  I  did  not  know,  and  to  hear  it  so  well 
played.  And  yet  all  the  performers  were  ama- 
teurs, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Balatka. 

I  cannot  close  without  relating  to  you,  in  con- 
trast to  the  above,  something  which  I  recently 
heard  about  Eastern  music,  and  which  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.  One  of  our  American  literati,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  extensive  travels,  told 
me  that  once,  when  in  India,  a  native  minstrel 
had  asked  permission  to  sing  to  him  and  his  party. 
They  readily  acquiesced,  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  hearing  some  genuine  Indian  music.  You 
may  imagine  their  astonishment,  when  the  man 
struck  up — what  think  you  ? — "  Oh  Susanna !  " 
followed  by  "  Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny," 
and  other  airs  of  like  description,  and  finally  by 
"  Marlbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre !"  The  man  had 
learnt  these  "  native  airs,"  words  and  all,  from 
an  English  soldier,  and  the  best  was,  he  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  what  he  was  singing. 
The  same  friend  also  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  "  Old  Folks  at  home "  for  the  first 
time  in  China,  played  by  an  American  band  1 
How  can  Fry,  Bristow  &  Co.  say  that  American 
music  is  not  appreciated  !  M.  A.  R. 


The  Boston  Conservatory. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  uncommon  of  late  to 
see  announced  in  the  musical  journals  that  a 
Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  opened  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place,  where  instruction  in  every 
department  of  music  will  be  given  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  that  a 
teacher  wants  scholars,  and  hopes  to  attract  them 
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by  a  little  extra  flouyish  in  his  advertisement.  A 
conservatory,  in  the  Enropean  sense  of  the  term, 
certainly  does  not  exist  in  America,  yet  we  have 
in  Boston  an  institution  which  produces  very 
similar  results,  founded  by  our  churches,  on  a 
liberal  plan,  in  which  the  expenses  are  paid  from 
the  salaries  of  singers,  the  whole  community  are 
judges,  and  all  competent  teachers,  professors. 
The  sum  annually  distributed  by  the  music  com- 
mittees of  our  churches  is  very  large.  I  have 
heard  it  estimated  at  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  we  remember  how  many  choirs 
are  paid  one  thousand  dollars,  and  some  of  them 
fifteen  and  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  this  will 
not  be  thouglit  an  overstatement.  These  salaries 
are  the  prizes  which  our  conservatory  oSers  to 
those  possessing  good  voices,  and  who  are  willing 
to  cultivate  them.  The  number  of  competitors 
is  large,  and  alwaj's  increasing,  but  the  standard 
of  excellence  also  advances  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  lucrative  places 
not  only  good  voices  are  required,  but  careful 
training  by  solfeggio  exercises,  such  as  will  ena- 
ble those  who  apply  themselves,  under  proper 
direction,  to  be  considered  not  only  church  sing- 
ers, but  vocalists  in  a  wider  sense.  This  gives 
employment  to  our  teachers,  the  best  of  whom 
are  constantly  occupied,  and  most  liberally  paid. 
Thus  our  Boston  Conservatory  goes  on  quietly 
developing  and  cultivating  voices,  diflfusing 
through  all  classes  an  appreciation  of  correct  and 
tasteful  vocalization,  and  placing  the  cultivation 
of  music  on  the  most  reliable  basis.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  so  efficient  an  organization  exists. 
Perhaps  a  better  could  not  be  devised  than  that 
which  has  grown  up  insensibly  from  the  wants  of 
our  churches  and  the  increasing  musical  taste  of 
the  community.  * 


D^"  The  translation  of  the  History  of  ihisic  before 
Mosart  is  necessarily  omitted  this  week,  as  are  also  some 
extracts  in  type  from  Gan  Eden^  and  Walden,  which  will 
appear  in  our  next. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Xiocal. 

Musical  Convention.  —  The  annual  convention  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Johnson  will  be  held  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  on  Wednesday  next.  The  great  organ  of  the 
Messrs.  Hook  will  be  used,  and  public  performances 
given  every  evening,  including  "  Samson,"  and  one  of 
Mozart's  Masses. 

New  Okgan  at  the  Tremont  Temple. — We  see  it 
stated  that  the  Messrs.  Hook  are  just  finishing  the  new 
organ  in  the  Tremont  Temple  Hall,  in  this  city,  which 
will  be  the  largest  one  ever  built  in  this  coimtry.  It 
contains  four  rows  of  keys  and  seventy  stops,  ten  of 
which  belong  to  the  pedal  organ,  fifteen  to  the  swell,  fif- 
teen to  the  great  organ,  ten  to  the  choir  organ,  six  to  the 
solo  organ,  and  fourteen  to  the  couplers  and  other  me- 
chanical contrivances.  The  total  number  of  pipes  will 
be  about  3500  — yl^fas. 

The  Opera  at  Castle  Garden.  —  The  opera  of 
llasaniello  was  given  for  the  third,  time,  on  Saturday 
night.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  small  an  auditory 
should  have  attended  a  representation  so  excellent  in 
many  respects.  In  view  of  the  claims  of  the  opera  to  an 
adequate  support,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orches- 
tra includes  the  best  artists  in  the  city,  of  a  calibre  such 
as  perform  in  the  chief  theatres  of  Europe.  The  chorus 
is  well  disciplined,  loud  and  full,  and  performs  without  a 
balk  from  first  to  last.  The  conductor,  Mr.  Maretzek,  is 
a  man  experienced  in  his  business,  and  unremitting  in 
his  attentions.  And  now  to  come  to  the  principal  singers 
— the  new  ones.  The  tenor,  iJeraldi,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  purest,  freshest,  youngest  voice  of  the 
kind  yet  heard  on  the  Italian  boards  of  this  country. 
He  is  in  quality  altogether  superior  to  Roger,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  chief  part  originally  of  Meyerbeer's 
Prophele,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris.  We  heard  in  En- 
rope  no  such  tenor  voice  as  Bcraldi,  Mario  of  course  ex- 
cepted. The  Sleep  air  was  literally  delicious,  as  ren- 
dered by  him,  and  was  encored  tnmultuously ;  so  the 
grand  heroic  duet  was  repeated,  the  audience  admitting 


of  no  denial  from  the  singers.  Besides  the  tenor,  the 
new  baritone,  Graziani,  is  one  of  the  best  artists  ever  heard 
in  this  country.  Why  cannot  such  artists  be  better  en- 
couraged ?  Our  people  should  know  when  something 
superior  is  given  to  them,  even  though  it  be  in  the  shape 
of  young  gifted  artists  wlio  have  not  yet  made  a  Euro- 
pean reputation. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Solemnities  in  Mexico  in  Memory  of  Sontag. — 
On  the  13th  of  July,  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
there  was  performed  at  the  church  de  la  Proftsa,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  one  of  those  sad  and  solemn  ceremonies 
which  ever  make  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  assist  at 
or  witness  them.  It  was  the  funeral  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  M'me  Henrietta  Sontag,  the  countess 
de  Rossi. 

The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  elite  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Among  these  were  the  dilletante  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  art,  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama,  who 
united  with  great  feeling  in  this  expression  of  gi'ief  at  the 
loss  of  the  world-renowned  artist. 

A  simple  catafalque,  arranged  with  consummate  taste, 
was  elevated  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  It  was  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  richly  bronzed  with  gold ;  at  each 
corner  there  was  a  column,  surmounted  with  a  funeral 
urn,  bearing  religious  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  and 
in  front  was  affixed  a  beautiful  poetical  tribute,  from  the 
pen  of  Signer  Anselmo  de  la  Porilla. 

Above  this  was  displayed  a  marble  bas-relief  of  great 
merit,  the  work  of  the  Roman  sculptor,  Piatti,  who  had 
succeeded  in  producing  a  most  speaking  portraiture  of 
the  illustrious  cantatriee.  The  whole  bas-relief  is  .spoken 
of  as  being  full  of  poetical  beauty,  and  represented  the 
allegorical  idea  of  the  ascension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  to  the  realms  of  eternal  glory.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  catafalque  there  were  figures  of  angels  as 
if  on  the  point  of  ascending  to  the  skies.  The  good  taste 
of  this  monument  struck  all  beholders,  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  coffin  whereupon  was  laid  a  Ivre,  en- 
twined with  immortelles,  mingled  with  roses  and  laurels. 

The  church  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  more  than 
600  candles.  The  daylight  being  excluded,  the  body  of 
the  building  was  as  dark,  but  for  the  candles,  as  at 
night. 

The  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  was 
led  bv  M.  .Jose  Maria  del  Barrio,  a  young  eccles'astic, 
who  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  tlie  clergy  of  l\Texico. 
In  the  organ  gallery  were  collected  a  perfect  multitude  of 
arti.sts  belonging  to  the  two  operatio  companies  now  in 
the  city,  and  an  excellent  orchestra,  directed  bv  the  Mae- 
stro, Antonio  Barilli ;  and  they  executed  a  grand  mass  by 
Luigi  Rosi,  a  work  full  of  profound  sentiment  and  reli- 
gious feeling,  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 

The  solos  were  sung  by  Signers  Salvi  and  Badiali,  both 
of  whom  acquitted  themselves  with  great  ability  and 
taste.  Marini,  Bordas,  Beneventano,  Rovere,  Specchi, 
and  other  artists,  took  parts  in  the  choruses,  giving,  of 
course,  great  effect  to  the  performance. 

In  the  Mexican  papers  of  the  .'jth  of  .Tulv,  there  ap- 
peared a  letter  addressed  to  the  editors  by  Count  Rossi, 
which  we  translate: 

"  Gentlemen :  Will  you  permit  me  to  use  your  valuable 
journal  to  perform  the  duty  of  returning  my  deepest 
thanks  to  all  thoce  persons  who  have  had  the  goodness  to 
vi.sit  me  during  the  illness  of  my  late  wdfe,  and  to  accom- 
pany her  remains  to  her  final  rest*?  They  have  all  appre- 
ciated the  artist,  who,  on  her  part,  has  ever  shown  herself 
profoundly  pleased  and  grateful  towards  Mexico  and  its 
affreeable  and  intelligent  people.  The  victim  of  a  sacri- 
fice which  the  deceased  imposed  upon  herself,  as  wife 
and  mother,  her  loss  is  to  me  one  which  admits  not  of 
consolation.  Nevertheless,  the  reflection  that  an  entire 
community  sympathizes  with  mv  crief,  will  ever  cause 
me  to  preserve  the  most  grateful  recollections  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Mexico.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  Rossi." 


UtrijertiSEtnents. 


TAYLOR'S  PM9  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST   STEPS    TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE  ;    being  an    P.le-. 
mentary    Catechism    for    Besinncrs.      By    GEORGE    0. 
TAYLOR,    Teachpr  of   the    Piano   Forte,   Harp  and   Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     t7.svial  deduction  to  tlie  trade.     For  sale  by 
F.  .7.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM,  B.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  HOEFFHER, 

DEALERS  IN 

ITo.  265  "WASHIIJGTOJNr  STREET. 

(CORKER   OF   WISTER  STREET.) 

PTANO-FOTITES,  Serapbines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeons,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shdU  Iieep  on  himd  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  Fatisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED'. 
Mr.  Werner  vrill  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence.  No. 
976  Washington  St.  May  27.    3ia 


MEYER   &   TKETBAR, 
BUPPALO.  N.  "ST. 

Importers  of  ^forrigu  STustc  m\h  |lublisbcrs, 

Keep  a  large  and  -well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC" DEAIiERS  WITH  FOKEIGW  MXTSIC,! 

on  as'favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

QI?=  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  Stores  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profit^ible 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVERTUKES  arrauged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  [and 
Duet,  ^the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  (if  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATUORo,  SINFONTES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  ^VINKLER.  Also,  the  last  composiiions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  6u  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 

a.    ANDRJEl   &.   C  O. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARO   HOUSE    BUIIiSlNGS, 

NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

Jolin  Bunyan  Still  Lives! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE, 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEQOFT   OP 

THE    PILGItim'S    PnOGRSSSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  bis  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Pulblislier. 

GEO  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Eos- 
ton.  His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S-  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  de.^signed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

Eng'lish,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

ISo,  13  Tremont  Rovr,  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

FROM    THE    GREAT    MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six  Songs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  Ciipricciosa, 50 

The  Temperaments,  ?even  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  six  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Ruase, 50 

Reminiscences  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 50 

Romances  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz : — 

No.  I,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  La  Fille  du  Pecheur, 25 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1 ,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : —  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani  de  Bellini. 

"     2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergol^se. 

"    3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 

"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 

"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart^  Duo  des 
Noces  de  Fi;iaro  de  Mcizart. 

'=    6.  Perche  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Rossini. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Pr.tyer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1-25 

Viola,  Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Valse  BrilHante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Prin temps,  (Song  of  Spring,) 50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Dernicre  Pena6e  Musicalc  do  Bellini, 75 

Eli.sire  d'Amore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritani,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot  des  Clievalier  Gardes  March, 25 


I'ublisbed  by 


Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  Si. 


^ 


^^ 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLY   AND    PROMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffut  iouiital  of  plusit,  Ko.  21  Stlftool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Cliarifable  Merhanic  Association  for  superior  -worlimansbip, 
may  be  seen  at  his  offire. 

O^  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 

NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOKK   OF   THE   YEAR, 

MOORE'S 

COBIPI-ETE  ENCYCI^OP^UIA 

(IF 

A  work  -wliich  has  cost  the  iDflefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  nio5:t  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  ia  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguisbed  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

X  Complete  Dictionary  at  ovev 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OF    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  E!nown  Musical  Instruments, 

with  the  dates  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUQH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book,  intended  to  cover  tlic  whole 
of  Musical  Science. 

JOHN   P.    JEIVETT    Sr   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  B  O  S  T  O  jr . 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA.CH.EIt  OF  TiaE  P1A.1NO   A.ND  01VGA.1M. 

D^=TERM3   MODERATE. 

Kesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Rtfermce,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signor  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI, 

(FKOM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOINO. 

Besidence,  "Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

365  "WasliLiliigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iilitf  80  Fayette  Street 


CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAREKO©MS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


1^ MUSICAL    EXCHANGE..,^ 

"WE  ARE  WO"W  READY  TO  SEI-I4 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

OW    FAR   BETTER   TERMS   THAN   ANT 
OTHER   HOUSE   IIV   THE    XJNITED  STATES. 

Having  fully  completed  our  arrangements  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  house  in  the  trade.  By  recent  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America,  we  shall  receive  all  new  Music  as  soon 

as  published Our  stock  embraces  the  standard  works  of  all 

European  composers,  being  the  largest  collection  of  Foreign 
Music  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  Besides,  we 
shall  keep  constantly  on  hand  all 

AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS, 

Together  with 

Piano-Fortes,    Organs,    Melodeons, 

Music-Koxes,  Mclvonomes^ 

Portraits  &i  Busts  of  Distinguished  Musicians,  fit-c. 

Our  dealings  with  other  houses,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, are  such,  that  we  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  own  Publications  are  of  the  first  order,  and  no  piece 
will  be  issued  from  our  house  that  does  not  possess  decided 
musical  merit.  Having  personally  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  Music,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  we  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages  over  those  publishers  who  are  not  musi- 
cians. 

[CF-TO  COMPOSERS. 

All  compositions  accepted  for  publication  we  pay  for,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  our  terms  will  be  EatiHfactory.  Our 
object  is  to  encourage  native  talent. 

Is  published  by  us,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  every  other 
work,  as  an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Music,  together  with  a  List  of  our 
own  Publications  will  be  forwarded  (gratis)  to  any  address,  if 
desired. 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washin^on  Street,  Boston, 
NATHAN    RICHARnSON^ 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 


REFER 

John  S.  Pwight,  Esq. 

0.  Ditson,  E?q, 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  Bath  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


E  N  C  E  8. 

Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  CopelMnd  sfc.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Kev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


ASOPKANO  SIISTGER.— A  Young  Lady  desires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
bt  this  office.  July  22. 

GEOEGE  J.  "WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

diamtoers,  Ko.  3  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  E«  .iblishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive :i>.->Ttment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  nil  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  I  he  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Burabihty, 
Sf,j  le,  and  Finish.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEONS  AND  GUITAES. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  .at  a  distance,  who  ni<ay 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
{naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  ot  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instrument  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

jy  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

Agents  for.  . . . 

lighte,  yewton  &-  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &-  Co.'s  do.      Boston. 

Goodman  &  Baldwin's  Melodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


ADOLPH  kielblock:, 

TES-ra-CJEaCESEt   OE=   33kffl:XJSXO, 

No.    30    ASH    STREET,    BOSTON. 

lC?^Communications  may  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store, 
No.  115  Washington  Street.  June  10. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER.  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  havitig  closed  his  connection  as  Orcanist  of  the  Eow- 
dfiin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  N.t  7}^  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  rerei-^e  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTUEER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  34-4-  IVasIlington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  I-ENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
Rf.fprencPS. 
Messrs.  Citickering,  J.  P.  .Iewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

t-'.a.t=s-r.    xx.ia.XT®E, 
PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  In.';tructorin  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nath.\n  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Mias  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PIANOS!     PIANOS!     PJANOS! 
BARGAINS  IN  PIANOS. 

The  subscribers  have  in  store  new  German  Rosewood  6-^ 
octave  Pianos,  at  S260.  Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Boston 
and  New  York  pianos,  and  one  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 


July  8. 


O.   p.   RET^D   &,   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum. 


MUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BT   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  138  ) 

Bach,  Handel  and  Gluck,  three  nameg, 
which  no  German  pen  will  -write  down  without 
pride,  mark  the  entrance  or  ascendancy  of  a  new 
people  in  the  history  of  music.  I  say  a  new  peo- 
ple, and  not  a  new  school,  for  where  in  the  world 
are  two  men  to  be  found,  who  have  less  the  ap- 
pearance of  brothers  of  one  school  than  Bach 


and  Gluck?  They  contrast  in  all  things.  What 
they  have  in  common  is,  that  at  the  same  time 
with  Handel  they  arrived  at  definitive  results 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Before  them  music 
had  nothing  definitive  except  the  choral  song 
of  Palestuina.  No  sooner  have  the  develop- 
ments of  any  aesthetic  striving  reached  their  goal, 
than  its  creations,  as  the  substance  of  the  whole, 
and  as  the  monuments  of  the  complete  and  fin- 
nished  beauties  of  the  kind,  pass  out  of  the  trans- 
ition state  and  grow  strong  in  the  classical  stability 
of  masterpieces,  over  which  Time  can  have  no 
power,  since  there  is  nothing  more  in  them  to 
alter.  Time  will  deal  with  the  monumental  scores 
precisely  as  with  the  Grecian  statues,  which  other 
ravages  besides  its  own  have  spared.  It  will  lend 
them  a  somewhat  darker  coloring,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  will  leave  untouched  the  forms,  wherein  artists, 
in  spite  of  all  their  strivings  to  achieve  the  best, 
will  always  be  compelled  to  recognize  the  type  of 
true  perfection.  It  was  an  immeasurable  advan- 
tage for  the  Germans,  that  they  came  last.  They 
had  always  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  nations 
that  gave  the  tone,  the  Belgians  and  Italians ; 
they  merel)'  needed  to  take  one  leap  forward,  to 
go  by  these,  and  this  leap  brought  them  to  the 
goal. 

All  branches  and  endeavours  of  the  art,  ex- 
cepting instrumental  music,  reached  their  perfec- 
tion singly,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  fugued  and  the  melodic  style, 
which  some  masters  had  failed  in  their  efl^orts  to 
amalgamate,  now  repelled  each  other  the  more 
vigorously,  since  each  had  produced  genuine  mas- 
terpieces in  its  way.  A  very  strict  division  line 
separated  the  contrapuntists  from|the  melodists,  so 
that  the  composers  formed  two  hostile  camps. 
The  headquarters  of  the  former  were  in  Germany, 
of  the  latter  in  Italj-.  The  rivalry  and  warm 
feeling,  that  existed  between  them  appears  in  the 
didactic  and  polemical  writings  of  that  time.  Even 
the  historians  allowel  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  party  spirit.  Burnet  inclines  to 
the  side  of  the  opera,  which,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  reader  and  the  work,  fills  and  ap- 
propriates to  itself  nearly  his  entire  fourth  volume 
(covering  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies). FonKEL's  partiality  to  the  contrapuntal 
style  is  even  much  more  sensible.  The  theorist, 
J.  J.  RoussE.iu,  despises  the  fugue  as  a  relic  of 
musical  barbarism.  The  theorist,  Maepuhg, 
looks  down  pityingly  upon  the  galante  music. 
With   our  present   views,  a   contrapuntist,  who 
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should  rejrard  only  counterpoint,  or  a  melodist, 
who  should  regard  only  melody  in  his  art,  would 
pass  for  only  half  of  a  composer ;  and  should  a 
controversy  arise  between  them,  founded  on  the 
difference  in  their  occupation,  their  knowledge 
and  their  taste,  we,  who  pos.sess  strong  weapons 
of  attack  against  both,  should  ktiow  beforehand 
that  these  incomplete  musicians  would  be  alike 
powerless  to  defend  themselves.  This  is  already 
proved  by  the  exclusives  of  the  last  century,  and 
is  still  proved  by  those  of  our  own  century,  who 
have  not  the  same  grounds  of  excuse. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  concern  in  the  con- 
troversy ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  greatly  concern- 
ed in  instituting  a  closer  investigation  as  to  how 
the  contrapuntal  and  melodic  styles  maintained  a 
state  of  utter  separation,  at  a  time  immediately 
preceding  the  appearance  of  Mozart.  Present 
considerations  prompt  this  inquiry,  which  the 
purpose  of  this  book  moreover  makes  our  duty. 
In  answering  a  question  of  art,  we  undertake  at 
the  same  time  to  solve  a  biographical  problem  of 
the  highest  interest.     It  is  the  following: 

All  the  great  composers,  who  have  passed  in 
review  before  us,  since  the  origin  of  the  Art, 
shared  in  their  own  lifetime  the  honors  they  de- 
served ;  all  enjoyed  their  fame,  as  well  those,  whose 
claims  posterity  has  confirmed,  as  the  much  greater 
member  whose  talents  had  been  overprized  by  their 
contemporaries.  Palestrina  saw  the  eternal  city 
bow  before  him,  and  what  was  still  more  flattering, 
his  very  rivals,  if  any  such  he  could  have  had. 
The  inscription:  Musicce  Princeps  adorns  his  tomb, 
which  was  opened  for  hira  beneath  the  marble  slabs 
of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Bird, 
court  organist  and  composer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
received  in  his  own  country  all,  to  which  he  could 
lay  claim.  Carissimi  and  Scarlatti  were 
honored  as  the  first  teachers  of  their  epoch,  which 
joyfully  derived  profit  from  their  instructions,  and 
paid  its  teachers  with  recognition  and  enthusiasm, 
without  forgetting  the  solid  gold.  Leo,  too,  the 
director  of  the  conservatory  at  Naples  saw  him- 
self recognized  as  the  first  musician  on  that  classic 
soil  of  music.  Bach  passed  always  for  an  ora- 
cle in  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  whereof  he  strove 
to  be  the  focus.  Kandel  for  forty  years  long 
ruled  old  England ;  and  France,  also  adopting 
a  stranger  as  the  national  composer,  was  not  less 
lavish  of  its  honors  and  rewards  towards  Gluck, 
who  left  a  fortune  of  three  hundred  thousand  flo- 
rins as  the  material  product  of  his  laurels.  These, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  are  about  all    .   - 
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the  crowned  heads  in  music  until  Hatdn,  and 
Hatdn^,  like  the  others,  met  ivith  recognition  in 
his  lifetime. 

After  these  comes  a  musician,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  since  he  includes  all  in  himself,  the  uni- 
versal heir  of  the  centuries.  This  one  is  neglected 
by,  his  fatherland  and  left  to  himself;  Europe 
scarcely  knows  him.  Bukney,  in  his  history, 
which  appeared  in  1789,  does  not  dwell  upon 
MozAET,  the  son  ;  he  merely  cites  him  among  the 
German  musicians,  whose  names  he  has  collected. 
One  solitory  city  lavishes  its  applause  on  Don 
Giovanni ;  one  solitary  man  recognizes  the  all- 
overtopping  place,  which  the  subject  of  this  work 
assumes  among  the  living  and  the  dead.  All  the 
compensation,  which  the  century  believes  itself 
to  owe  him,  consists  in  a  situation  for  life  as  sup- 
ernumerary, with  the  right  of  burial  in  the  com- 
mon grave  !  Who  can  explain  to  us  so  singular 
a  fate  ?  Biographical  facts  can  tell  us  nothing ; 
musical  scores  alone  make  answer ;  but  the  an- 
swer will  appear  to  us  less  clear,  the  more  we  are 
in  the  condition  to  understand  it ;  and  for  its  un- 
derstanding we  require  above  all  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  is  commonly  called  learned  and 
light  music.  This  will  form  the  subject  of  our 
reflections,  of  which  we  have  above  spoken  and 
which  are  now  to  follow. 

To  arrive  at  satisfactory  results  in  such  matters, 
we  must  examine  the  fugued  and  the  melodic 
style  from  a  double  point  of  view,  both  in  them- 
selves intrinsically  and  in  their  relative  impression, 
on  their  hearers,  both  on  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  side.  It  is  not  my  plan  to  decide  be- 
tween Peter  and  Paul,  whose  individual  tastes, 
systematically  adduced,  would  prove  nothing;  my 
purpose  is,  to  show  why  a  thing,  which  pleases 
and  must  please  Paul,  displeases  and  must  dis- 
please Peter. 

It  is  a  fact  proved  by  history  and  proved  by 
daily  experience,  that  the  contrapuntal  forms 
sound  naturally  hostile  to  the  ear;  that  they  in- 
variably repel  the  person,  who  does  not  under- 
stand their  mystery  and  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
them;  and  that,  so  long  as  they  prevailed  to  the 
exclusion  of  melody,  there  were  no  amateurs  or 
lovers  of  music  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word. 
The  men,  who  lovedmusic  without  having  learned 
it,  held  to  the  music  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  also  proved,  that,  when  the  melodic 
style,  and  with  it  dilettantism,  appeared,  the  most 
learned  theorists  and  greatest  composers,  down 
to  Handel  and  Bach  inclusive,  continued  to 
regard  the  fugue  as  the  most  beautiful  and  noble 
product  of  the  musical  art. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  contest  between  the  learned  musicians  and  the 
man  who  judges  simply  by  the  ear,  must  have 
had  its  beginning  with  Count  Vernio  and  the 
Madrigalists ;  which  was  in  fact  the  case.  All 
that  was  ever  said  about  it  may  be  summed  up 
somewhat  as  follows  :  "  To  whom  does  it  belong 
to  judge  of  music  ?  to  us,  who  have  made  it  the 
study  of  our  lives,  who  number  some  of  your  own 
men  under  our  standard,  and  who,  some  of  us, 
have  laid  down  the  rules  ?  or  to  you,  who  scarce- 
ly know  the  first  elements  of  music,  if  indeed  you 
know  any  thing  at  all  about  it  V  "  This  was  and 
is  and  ever  will  be  the  quintessence  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  learned.  This  seems  reasonable 
enough  ;  but  hear  what  the  unlearned  ones  re- 
ply :  "  Yes,  if  the  question  was  about  the  Inte- 
gral Calculus  or  the  Transcendental  Metaphysics, 


you  would  say  rightly ;  but  it  is  the  question  of 
an  art,  and  what  an  art  ?  of  Music,  which  God 
has  evidently  not  made  for  you  alone.  Poetry, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture  have  likewise 
their  artistic  mysteries.  But  does  this  prevent 
even  the  most  ordinary  minds  from  understanding 
and  sincerely  admiring  a  Kacine,  a  Schillek, 
a  Byron,  a  Raeaelle,  or  a  Michael  Angelo? 
It  is  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  truly  Beautiful, 
that,  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  all  eyes,  it  shines 
for  every  understanding.  Everybody  feels  this. 
Is  it  so  with  your  fuguists  ?  You  tell  us,  that  we 
do  not  understand  them  ;  good,  but  it  is  just  this 
that  breaks  their  wand.  We  possess  like  you  the 
feeling  of  the  harmonic  law,  which  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  human 
organization  ;  this  feeling  has  been  developed  in  us 
through  the  prolonged  enjoyment,  which  melodi- 
ous and  expressive,  in  a  word  true  music  yields; 
but  inasmuch  as  none  of  us,  in  spite  of  repeated 
listening,  have  derived  any  enjoyment  from  the 
Fugue,  it  follows,  that  the  style  stands  in  plain 
and  perpetual  contradiction  with  this  very  law  of 
nature,  and  consequently  is  a  mere  relic  of  musical 
barbarism,  a  prejudice  that  has  grown  old  with 
musicians ;  and  that  it  has  no  value  but  its  diffi- 
culty for  the  man  who  occupies  himself  with  it. 
The  fugue  is  the  ungrateful  masterpiece  of  a  good 
harmonist.  This  a  saying  of  one  of  your  own 
men,  Rousseau,  the  theorist  and  composer,  one 
who  had  your  discernment,  without  your  preju- 
dices.    Basta." 

These  too  have  reason,  you  will  say  perhaps, 
No,  not  entirely  so,  respected  reader.  If  thou 
thyself  had  pronounced  such  a  judgement,  I 
should  by  all  means  tell  thee,  that  thou  proceed- 
est  from  false  premises.  Music  is  an  Art.  But 
we  must  not  forget  to  add,  a  Science  too,  which 
would  have  altogether  altered  thy  conclusions. 
The  objection,  that  the  other  arts  have  likewise 
their  technical  or  learned  side,  proves  only  that, 
in  order  to  enjoy  them,  one  must  possess  the  re- 
quisite knowledge.  Thus  the  proof  is  against 
thee.  To  understand  the  Poet,  one  must  at  least 
know  the  language,  in  which  he  has  written  ;  for 
no  translation  will  ever  teach  thee  to  know  him. 
To  understand  a  Painter,  one  must  have  at  least 
acquired  a  notion  of  the  laws  of  perspective  and 
of  optics ;  but  with  this  preparatory  knowledge 
thou  art  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  distin- 
guish all  the  types  of  ideal  and  visible  beauty, 
wanting  deeper  knowledge.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Music  and  the  other  arts  lies  here  :  the 
knowledge  it  requires,  before  it  can  be  compre- 
hended in  the  totality  of  its  types,  is  far  less 
general,  because  it  is  beyond  all  proportion  much 
more  difficult  to  master.  If  thou  sayest  every 
one  is  qualified  to  judge  of  Schiller,  Eap- 
FAELLE  and  Michael  Angelo,  thou  usest  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  called  Synecdoche,  whereby 
the  whole  is  taken  for  the  part,  or  vice  versa.  In 
logic  rhetoric  is  superfluous.  Thy  every  one  is 
the  millionth  part  of  the  human  race ;  it  consists 
of  the  rich,  the  cultivated  and  ttfe  learned,  who 
own  libraries,  buy  pictures  and  support  elegant 
dwellings, — of  the  class,  to  which  thou  thyself  be- 
longest.  But  ask  the  people;  read  Schiller's  "Re- 
signation "  to  a  respectable  sausage-manufacturer, 
and  he  will  exclaim :  What  the  devil  is  that ! 
Give  an  Apollo  to  a  market-woman  to  admire, 
and  she  will  tell  you,  that  the  sculptor  is  a  block- 
head, the  God  is  blind.  Farther  and  still  more 
keenly   insulting  observations  perhaps  they  will 


utter  or  keep  to  themselves  about  the  lover  of 
Daphne.  Show  a  painting  of  the  most  learned 
conception  to  some  Chinese  mandarin,  a  patron 
of  the  fine  arts ;  he  will  burst  out  into  laughter, 
since  the  faces  appear  to  him  clean  on  one  side 
and  besmeared  with  black  and  blue  upon  the 
other ;  the  background  of  the  picture  will  form 
a  sort  of  eiaglre,  and  the  figures,  which  he  will 
take  for  dwarfs  and  giants,  will  seem  to  him  to  be 
dancing  round  on  top  of  one  another.  He  will 
tell  them  with  constrained  complaints :  Good  sir, 
you  are  making  merry  with  the  people. 

What  if  thy  case  with  regard  to  the  Fugue, — 
thou,  who  art  a  man  of  the  world,  and  hast  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge,  and  kept  the  run  of 
all  the  literature,  the  arts,  the  paintings,  the  dra- 
matic and  the  concert  music, — what  if  it  were  the 
same  with  the  Chinese  man's  as  regards  that  pic- 
ture ? 

Unpractised  eyes  see  in  the  picture  something 
very  different  from  what  they  were  intended  to 
see.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  are  subject  to  the  same  ma- 
terial errors ;  only  the  mind  can  correct  them  m 
the  case  of  seeing  more  quickly  and  more  easily 
than  in  the  case  of  hearing. 

Two  causes,  which  by  close  connection  and  by 
mutual  reaction  blend  their  effects,  make  the  Fu- 
gue a  veritable  monster  in  the  ear  of  a  not  very 
musical  hearer.  The  first  is  the  manifold  or  com- 
posite unity  of  the  Fugue  ;  the  second  is  the  kind 
of  chords  which  this  double-faced  unity  intro- 
duces. The  one  suppresses  the  sense  of  the  mu- 
sic for  the  hearer,  of  whom  we  speak ;  the  other 
does  more  ;  it  makes  it  hateful  to  him  ;  and  both 
contribute  to  produce  materially  different  impres- 
sions from  what  it  was  intended  he  should  hear. 

In  the  melodic  style,  where  the  unity  of  the 
composition  lies  in  the  unity  of  the  principal  me- 
lody, the  song,  the  chords  and  the  figures  of  the 
accompaniment  make  but  one.  You  separate  them 
as  litlte  in  the  impressions  you  receive,  as  you  do 
a  beautiful  woman  from  the  various  articles  of  her 
toilet,  in  the  total  impression  which  she  makes 
when  she  presents  herself.  It  costssmall  pains  to 
comprehend  this  simple  unity.  You  yield  your- 
self up  to  the  flow  o£  the  simple  melody ;  you 
listen  altogether  passively,  and  the  enjoyment 
seeks  you  of  itself,  without  your  having  to  run 
after  it. 

The  Fugue  imposes  altogether  difierent  condi- 
tions on  the  hearer.  Here'  is  no  melodic  and 
rhythmic  unity,  to  lead  one  on  infallibly.  Two, 
three,  four  themes  are  perceptible,  each  with  a 
different  aspect  and  a  different  movement ;  each 
claims  an  equal  portion  of  the  ear's  attention;  and, 
to  continue  our  former  simile,  it  is  no  longer  a 
head  or  a  single  portrait,  which  you  have  before 
you  ;  but  artfully  arranged  groups,  whose  separate 
figures  emulate  each  other  in  character,  expres- 
sion and  importance.  This  occasions  no  difficul- 
ties in  a  picture,  I  know  very  well ;  for  one  has 
time  to  study  an  immoveable  canvass.  But  un- 
fortunately the  figures  of  a  composer  use  their 
legs ;  thoy  run  away  from  you,  as  swift  as  thought, 
changing  their  looks  and  attitudes  each  moment. 
One  must  beware  ;  whichever  theme  he  may  se- 
lect out  of  this  moving  labyrinth  for  a  leading 
thread,  it  will  prove  no  better  than  an  ignus  fa- 
iuus  to  him,  if  he  lose  sight  of  the  other,  the  com- 
panion themes.  Let  him  seek  to  overtake  them 
in  their  flight;  let  him  impress  upon  his  brain 
their  individual  features  as  well  as  their  collective 
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physiognomy ;  let  him  follow  them  through  the 
labyrinthine  windings  and  seeming  divergence  of 
their  courses  to  the  Eestlietic  goal,  whereto  they 
are  all  striving,  and  he  will  find  the  meaning  of 
the  musical  picture,  the  composite  unity,  the  idem 
et  varium,  which  forms  its  device. 

But  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  understand  seve- 
ral persons  speaking  at  one,  the  ear  must  possess 
something  of  Cajsar's  faculty,  who  dictated  seven 
letters  at  once  to  as  many  scribes.  One  must  pos- 
sess a  power  of  musical  discrimination,  which  the 
happiest  talents  do  not  lend,  unless  they  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  actual  practice  and  the 
theoretic  studj'  of  the  art.  Only  a  good  musician 
can  so  divide  his  attention,  and  at  bis  pleasure 
listen  to  the  details,  without  ever  losing  the  whole. 
This  I  call  the  learned  or  active  listening,  which 
is  conscious  of  its  free  will  and  of  the  ability  to 
use  it.  Moreover  there  are  works,  which  even 
the  most  dexterous  with  a  single  or  with  several 
hearings  cannot  wholly  comprehend.  But  what 
does  the  musician  do  in  that  case  ?  He  brings 
the  eyes  to  the  aid  of  the  ears ;  he  reads  the  work 
in  the  score  ;  he  executes  it  in  his  head,  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  whereby  the  work  becomes  as  clear 
to  him  as  any  minuet  or  song.  If  then  with  all 
the  necessary  means  he  does  not  understand  it, 
the  fault  lies  not  in  him.  But  what  is  there  left  of 
a  Fugue  to  a  dilettante,  who  is  not  qualified  to 
hear  it  as  it  must  be  heard,  still  less  to  read  a  score 
written  in  the  contrapuntal  style  ?  Vague  and 
utterlj'  false  impressions,  obscurities,  in  short  ab- 
solutelj'  nothing.  The  only  work  in  this  style, 
into  whose  meaning  he  has  power  to  penetrate,  if 
go  farther,  is  perhaps  the  "Chaos  "  of  Haydn. 
[To  be  continued  ] 
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Organ  Building  in  New  England. 

From  Moore's  EncjclopEedia  of  Music. 

The  progress  of  our  countrymen  in  oraan  build- 
ing has  been  every  way  satisfactory  and  flattering, 
and  would  seem  to  have  quite  exceeded  the  .ex- 
pectation formerly  entertained  by  many  of  the 
old  professional  men.  So  far  as  regards  the  mere 
mechanical  construction  of  the  organ,  doubtless  it 
is  a  trade  which  may  be  taught  and  learned,  like 
that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet  maker,  or  the 
machinist.  But  the  mechanical  construction  of 
his  instrument,  whatever  may  be  its  difficulties,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  true  organ  builder. 
He  must  have  genius  and  skill  to  invent  and  de- 
vise such  plans,  proportions,  and  combinations,  for 
his  various  stops  and  pipes,  and  a  capacity  so  to 
voice  and  tune  them,  that  the  greatest  possible 
musical  effect  may  be  produced  from  his  instru- 
ment. Hence  organ  building  has  been  very  pro- 
perly considered  a  liberal  art,  in  as  much  as  it 
demands,  in  the  words  of-  an  intelligent  musical 
writer,  '-original  genius  and  cultivated  taste,  uni- 
ted with  knowledge,  practice,  and  experience,  and 
a  musical  ear  delicately  sensible  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  tone  and  tune." 

William  M.  Goodrich  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  been  the  first  American  organ  builder 
worthy  of  the  name,  although  there  were  several 
persons  in  New  England  who  carried  on  the 
business  before  his  time.  The  first  organ  built 
in  America  was  built  by  Edward  Bromfield,  Jr., 
in  Boston,  in  1745.  In  1752  Mr.  Thomas  John- 
ston built  an  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
The  first  foreign  organ  ever  put  up  in  Boston  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  one  erected  in  King's 
Chapel  in  the  year  1714.  The  Messrs.  Hook 
have  now  in  their  possession  a  remnant  of  one  of 
Johnston's  instruments,  formerly  in  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Salem.  On  the  front,  or  name  board, 
there  is  an  inscription  in  German  text,  executed 
in  ivory,  as  follows:  "Thomas  Johnston  fecit, 
Boston,  Nov.  Anglorura,  1754."  It  was  a  small 
organ,   with   one   bank   of  keys   and   six   stops. 


Johnston  died  about  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Leavitt,  in  early  life  a  practising  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Leavitt  was  engaged  in  the  business 
for  a  number  of  years.  After  him  came  Mr. 
Henry  Pratt,  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire, 
who  died  in  1849.  Mr.  Pratt  had  built  about 
twenty-three  small  church  organs  and  some  nine- 
teen chamber  organs,  when  Mr.  Goodrich  made 
his  appearance.  This  talented  artist  was  born  in 
Templeton,  Mass.,  in  1777  ;  wont  to  Boston  about 
the  year  1 799,  and  continued  in  business  there  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1833.  It  was  Mr. 
Goodrich  who  gave  a  character  to  the  art  of  organ 
building  in  this  country,  and  constructed  such  in- 
struments as  rendered  importation  from  Europe 
(to  any  extent)  unnecessary.  The  writer  of  a 
very  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  New  England,  says : 

"  Persons  remarkable  for  ingenuity  or  enter- 
prise, who  originate  useful  inventions  and  im- 
provements, or  who  introduce  and  establish  new 
branches  of  business  and  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
may  be  ranked  among  our  most  useful  citizens. 
They  contribute,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
nation  not  only  in  wealth  and  power,  but  in  those 
attributes  which  command  influence  and  respect 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  this  class  of 
citizens  may  justly  be  referred  Mr.  William  M. 
Goodrich.  He  was  well  and  extensively  known 
as  an  ingenious,  self-taught  mechanic,  and  particu- 
larly as  an  excellent  organ  builder.  His  instru- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  churches  in  every  part  of 
the  Union,  and  even  far  beyond  its  limits.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  curious  and  inquisitive,  not  only  in 
mechanics,  but  in  other  branches  of  knowledge; 
and  he  studied  and  investigated  whatever  inter- 
ested him  with  great  perseverance  and  attention. 
He  had  originally  a  fine  musical  ear.  In  early 
life  he  improved  this  faculty,  both  by  study  and 
practice,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  extremely 
fond  of  music.  This  union  of  the  mechanical 
and  the  musical  taste  and  faculty  naturally  led 
him,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  to  undertake 
the  conitruction  of  organs.  It  was  the  united 
love  of  these  arts  which  constantly  urged  him  on, 
made  him  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  raised 
him  to  that  height  of  excellence  which  he  finally 
attained." 

Mr.  Goodrich  built  his  first  church  organ  in 
Boston  for  Bishop  Chevereux,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  1805.  This  instrument  he,  in  1822, 
removed,  and  in  its  place  set  up  a  much  larger 
and  better  one.  "  Soon  after  commencing  busi- 
ness," says  the  writer  of  the  memoir  alluded  to, 
"  he  was  appointed  to  clean,  repair,  and  put  in 
tune,  two  or  three  excellent  English  organs,  then 
in  Boston,  and  afterwards  others  in  other  places. 
From  the  opportunities  which  making  those  re- 
pairs afforded  him  he  derived  great  and  impor- 
tant advantages.  His  previous  scales  and  plans, 
being  mostly  contrived  by  himself,  were  necessa- 
rily imperfect  and  incomplete.  He  had  now  the 
power  of  improving  them.  He  carefully  inspected 
the  work  of  the  best  of  these  foreign  organs,  ob- 
served the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts,  and  took  the  dimensions  and  pro- 
portians  of  the  pipes  and  other  portions  of  the 
interior.  All,  or  most  of  these,  he  introduced,  at 
various  times  into  his  own  organs ;  and,  after  due 
trial,  adopted  such  as  he  deemed  the  best  for  his 
own  future  use." 

"  It  is  highly  creditable,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  to  Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  pupils,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  being  in  business,  (from  1805 
to  1833,)  and  notwithstanding  the  violent  preju- 
dice which  existed,  for  a  long  time,  against  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  and  in  favor  of  every  thing 
that  was  English,  only  three  church  organs  were 
imported  into  Boston  from  abroad.  Two  of  these, 
by  Fruin,  of  London,  are  said  not  to  be  remark- 
able for  excellence.  The  third,  built  by  Elliot,  of 
London,  for  the  Old  South  Church,  in  1822,  is 
considered  to  be  a  very  superior  instrument.  It 
cost  the  society  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars." 

Soon  after  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  com- 
menced business  in  Boston,  his  brother  Ebenezer 
went  into  liis  manufactory  to  learn  the  business 
in  Boston,  finally  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and 


built  quite  a  number  of  instruments,  mostly  of 
small  size.  About  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Thomas 
Appleton,  who  had  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  a  cabinet  maker,  entered  into  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  W.  M.  Goodrich,  and  continued 
with  him  several  years.  Mr.  Appleton  then  form- 
ed a  connection  in  business  with  Mr.  Babcock,  a 
piano-forte  maker,  and  two  persons  by  the  name 
of  Hayt — under  the  name  of  Hayts,  Babcock,  & 
Appleton.  They  took  a  building  in  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  and  commenced  manufacturing  organs 
and  piano-fortes.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  induced  to  join  the  establishment, 
and  attend  to  the  voicing  and  tuning  of  the  in- 
struments— the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of 
the  organ  building,  and  a  part  for  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  mere  mechanical  skill  will  always 
be  found  insufficient  if  it  be  not  coupled  with  ori- 
ginal genius  and  taste. 

The  Milk  Street  firm,  after  undergoing  various 
changes,  was  finally,  in  1820,  dissolved.  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton took  a  building  in  another  situation,  and 
continued  the  business  on  his  own  account.  The 
first  three  organs  he  built  were  voiced  and  tuned 
by  Ebenezer  Goodrich.  One  of  these  was  after- 
wards revoiced  and  tuned  by  Corri,  an  English- 
man, who  came  over  with  the  Old  South  Church 
organ.  Corri  was  employed  by  Mr.  Appleton, 
in  voicing  and  tuning,  for  several  years,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  talented  men  he  ever 
had  with  him.  Mr.  Appleton  has  built,  since  ho 
first  went  into  business,  a  large  number  of  organs, 
many  of  them,  undoubtedly,  very  good  instru- 
ments. He  afterwards,  we  believe,  formed  a  con- 
nection with  a  young  builder  by  the  name  of 
Warren,  under  the  firm  of  Appleton  &  Warren. 
Mr.  Warren  afterwards  commenced  business  for 
himself  at  Montreal,  Canada  East. 

About  the  year  1831,  the  art  of  organ  building 
in  America  began  to  receive  a  new  impulse. 
Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook  commenced  business  in 
Boston  about  this  time,  and  they  had  previously 
carried  on  the  business  in  Salem,  where  they  had 
already  built  for  various  persons  nineteen  organs. 
The  elder  Hook  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an 
apprentice  to  the  celebrated  W.  M.  Goodrich, 
many  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  whose  mind  he 
seems  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree — such  as 
great  inquisitiveness  and  ingenuity  in  mechanics, 
united  with  a  constant  disposition  to  introduce 
new  features  in  his  method  of  construction,  and 
to  seize  upon  all  foreign  improvements  deemed  to 
be  of  any  value. 

William  Nutting,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  in  1853,  opened  a  large  organ  establishment 
at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  He  had  previously  built  a 
number  of  organs,  which  have  been  considered  as 
good  as  any  built  in  the  country. 

There  were,  in  1853,  in  Boston  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  four  extensive  organ  factories,  viz : 
Appleton's  at  Reading,  Steven's  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, Simmons'  (Mr.  William  B.  D.  Simmons  was 
for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Appleton, 
before  commencing  manufacturing  on  his  own 
account)  on  Causeway  Street,  and  Hook's  on 
Leverett  Street.  John  Mackay  was  connected 
with  Mr.  Appleton  in  1810.  In  1812,  on  account 
of  the  embargo  which  existed  during  the  war,  a 
portion  of  the  material,  (tin,  zinc,  and  ivory,) 
used  by  organ  builders,  became  so  scarce  that  it 
could  not  be  obtained,  except  at  an  almost  ruinous 
expense ;  consequently  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures experienced  a  temporary  decline. 


"Wood  Sounds. 

[From  "  Walden,"  by  IT.  D.  Thoi'cau.] 

Sometimes,  on  Sundays,  I  heard  the  bells,  the 
Lincoln,  Acton,  Bedford  or  Csncord  bell,  when 
the  wind  was  favorable,  a  faint,  sweet,  and,  as  it 
were,  natural  melodj',  worth  importing"  into  the 
wilderness,  At  a  sufficient  distance  over  the 
woods  this  sound  acquires  a  certain  vibratory 
hum,  as  if  the  pine  needles  in  the  horizon  were 
the  strings  of  a  harp  which  it  swept.  All  sound 
heard  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  produces 
one  and  the  same  eff*ect,  a  vibration  of  the  uni- 
versal lyre,  just  as  the  intervening  atmosphere 
Biakes  a  distant  ridge  of  earth  interesting  to  our 
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eyes  by  the  azure  tint  it  imparts  to  it.  There 
came  to  me  in  this  i^ase  a  melody  which  the  air 
had  strained,  and  which  had  conversed  with  ev- 
ery leaf  and  needle  of  the  wood,  that  portion  of 
the  sound  which  the  elements  had  taken  up  and 
modulated  and  echoed  from  vale  to  vale.  The 
echo  is,  to  some  extent,  an  original  sound,  and 
therein  is  the  magic  and  charm  of  it.  It  is  not 
merely  a  repetition  of  what  was  worth  repeating 
in  the  bell,  but  partly  the  voice  of  the  wood ;  the 
same  trivial  words  and  notes  sung  by  a  wood- 
nymph. 

At  evenin<r,  the  distant  lowincr  of  some  cow  in 
the  horizon  beyond  the  ivoods  sounded  sweet  and 
melodious,  and  nt  first  I  would  mistake  it  for  the 
voices  of  certain  minstrels  by  whon''  I  was  some- 
times serenaded,  who  might  be  straying  over  hill 
and  dale;  but  soon  1  was  not  unpleasantly  disap- 
pointed when  it  was  prolonged  into  the  cheap 
and  natural  nmsic  of  the  cow.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  satirical,  but  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  of 
those  youths'  singing,  when  I  state  that  I  per- 
ceived clearly  that  it  was  akin  to  the  music  of  the 
cow,  and  they  were  at  length  one  articulation  of 
Nature. 

Regularly  at  half-past  seven,  in  one  part  of  the 
summer,  after  the  evening  train  had  gone  by,  the 
whippoorwills  chanted  their  vespers  for  half  an 
hour,  sitting  on  a  stump  by  my  door,  or  upon  the 
ridge  pole  of  the  house.  They  would  begin  to 
sing,  almost  with  as  much  precision  as  a  clock, 
within  five  minutes  of  a  particular  time,  referred 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  every  evening.  I  had  a 
rare  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
habits.  Sometimes  I  heard  four  or  five  at  once 
in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  by  accident  one  a 
bar  behind  another,  and  so  near  me  that  I  distin- 
guished not  only  the  cluck  after  each  note,  but 
often  that  singular  buzzing  sound  like  a  (\y  in  a 
spider's  web,  only  proportionally  louder.  Some- 
times one  would  circle-  round  and  round  me  in 
the  woods  a  few  feet  distant  as  if  tethered  bv  a 
string,  when  probably  I  was  near  its  eggs.  They 
sang  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  and  were 
again  as  musical  as  ever  just  before  and  about 
dawn. 

When  other  birds  are  still  the  screech  owls 
take  up  the  strain,  like  mourning  women  their 
ancient  u-lu-lu.  Their  dismal  scream  is  truly 
Ben  Jonsonian.  Wise  midnight  hags!  It  is  no 
honest  and  blunt  tu-whit  tu-who  of  the  poets,  but, 
without  jesting,  a  most  solemn  graveyard  ditty, 
the  mutual  consolations  of  suicide  lovers  remem- 
bering the  pangs,  and  the  delights  of  supernal 
love  in  the  infernal  groves.  Yet  I  love  to  hear 
their  wailing,  their  doleful  responses,  trilled  alon" 
the  woodside ;  reminding  me  sometimes  of  music 
and  singing  birds';  as  if  it  were  the  dark  and 
tearful  side  of  music,  the  regrets  and  sighs  that 
would  fain  be  sung.  They  are  the  spirits,  the 
low  spirits  and  melancholy  forebodings,  of  fallen 
souls  that  once  in  human  shape  night-walked  the 
earth  and  did  the  deeds  of  darkness,  now  expiat- 
ing their  sins  with  their  wailing  hymns  or  threno- 
dies in  the  scenery  of  their  transgicssions.  They 
give  me  a  new  sense  of  the  variety  and  ca[iacity 
of  that  nature  whirh  is  our  common  dwelling. 
Oh-o-o-o-o  that  I  never  had  been  hnr-r-r-r-n. !  sighs 
one  on  this  side  of  the  pond,  and  circles  with  the 
restlessness  of  despair  to  some  new  perch  on  the 
gray  oaks.  Then — tliat  1  necer  hail  been  hor-r-r- 
r-n  I  echoes  another  on  the  farther  side  with 
tremulous  sincerity,  and — hnr-r-r-r-n  !  comes  faint- 
ly from  far  in  the  Lincoln  woods. 

I  was  also  serenaded  by  a  hooting  owl.  Near 
at  hand  you  could  fancy  it  the  most  melancholy 
sound  in  Nature,  as  if  she  meant  by  this  to  ste- 
reotype and  make  permanent  in  her  choir  the 
dying  moans  of  a  human  being, — some  poor  weak 
relic  of  mortality  who  has  left  hofie  behind,  and 
howls  like  an  animal,  yet  with  human  sobs,  on 
entering°the  dark  valley,  made  more  awful  by  a 
certain  gurgling  melodiousness, —  I  find  myself 
beginning  with  the  letters  gl  when  I  try  to  imi- 
tate Tt, — expressive  of  a  mind  which  has  reached 
the  gelatinous  mildewy  stage  in  the  mortification 
of  all  healthy  and  courageous  thouTht.  It  re- 
minded me  of  ghouls  and  idiots  and  insane  bowl- 
ings. But  now  one  answers  from  far  woods  in  a 
strain  made  really  melodious  by  distance, — Hoo 

br-v^" : 


lion  hoo,  hoorer  hoo  ;  and  indeed  for  the  most  part 
it  suggested  only  pleasing  associations,  whether 
heard  by  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter. 

I  rejoice  that  there  are  owls.  Let  them  do  the 
idiotic  and  nviniacal  hooting  for  men.  It  is  a 
sound  admirably  suited  to  swamps  and  twilight 
woods,  which  no  day  illustrates,  suggesting  a  vast 
and  undeveloped  nature  which  men  have  not 
recognized.  'They  represent  the  stark  twiliglit 
and  unsatisfied  thoughts  which  all  have.  All  day 
the  sun  has  shone  on  the  surface  of  some  savage 
swamp,  where  the  single  spruce  stands  hung  with 
usnea  lichens,  and  small  hawks  circulate  above, 
and  the  chicadee  lisps  amid  the  evergreens,  and 
the  partridge  and  rabbit  skulk  beneath  ;  but  now 
a  more  dismal  and  fitting  day  dawns,  and  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  creatures  awakes  to  express  the 
meaning  of  Nature  there. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  heard  the  distant  rum- 
bling of  wagons  over  bridges, — a  sound  heard 
farther  than  almost  any  other  at  night, — the  bay- 
ing  of  dogs,  and  sometimes  again  the  lowing  of 
some  disconsolate  cow  in  a  distant  barn-yard. 
In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the 
trump  of  bullfrogs,  the  sturdy  spirits  of  ancient 
wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake, — if 
the  Walden  nymphs  will  pardon  the  comparison, 
for  though  there  are  almost  no  weeds,  there  are 
frogs  there, — who  would  fain  keep  up  the  hila- 
rious rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their 
voices  have  waxed  hoarse  and  solemnly  grave, 
mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its  flavor, 
and  become  only  liquor  to  distend  their  paunches, 
and  sweet  intoxication  never  comes  to  drown  the 
memory  of  the  past,  but  mere  saturation  and 
waterloggedness  and  distention.  The  most  alder- 
manic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  for  his  drooling  chaps,  under 
this  northern  shore  quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the 
once  scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the  cup 
with  the  ejaculation  tr-r-r-oonk,  tr-r-r-oonk,  tr-r-r- 
oonk !  and  straightway  comes  over  the  water 
from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  re- 
peated, where  the  next  in  seniority  and  girth  has 
gulped  down  to  his  mark  ;  and  when  this  obser- 
vance has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then 
ejaculates  the  master  of  ceremonies,  with  satis- 
faction, tr-r-r-oonk  !  and  each  in  his  turn  repeats 
the  same  down  to  the  least  distended,  leakiest, 
and  flabbiest  paunched,  that  there  be  no  mistake ; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again, 
until  the  sun  disperses  the  morning  mist,  and  only 
the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but  vainlj' 
bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing 
for  a  reply. 


[From  the  London  Atben£eum.] 

Madame  Sontag. 

Henrietta  Sontag  was  born  in  Coblentz,on  the 
13th  of  May,  1805 — the  child  of  an  obscure  Ger- 
man actor  and  actress.  ;,,  She  was  destined  for  the 
stage  from  her  cradle :  and  when  she  was  only 
six  years  old  she  was  brought  forward  "  on  the 
boards,"  at  Darmstadt,  as  Salome,  in  the  "  Don- 
auweibchen"  of  Kauer,  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  exclte<l  a  sensation  as  a  prodigy.  In  her 
ninth  year,  on  the  loss  of  her  father,  the  little  girl 
was  placed  in  the  Conservatory  of  Prague ;  and 
because  of  her  remarkable  gifts,  was  admitted 
as  a  student  three  years  before  the  period  fixed 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Institution.  She  there 
was  made  an  excellent  musician  ;  and  the  name  of 
her  singing  mistress,  Madame  Czezka,  is  worthy 
of  record,  since  in  few  artists,  dead  or  living  can 
the  voice  have  been  more  perfectly  developed. 
Her  biographers,  however,  insist  that  Henrietta 
profited  much  from  attending  the  performances 
of  Madame  Mainvielle  Fodor,  when  on  leaving 
the  Conservatory  of 'Prague,  she  went  to  Vienna 
and  commenced  her  career  there  by  appearing 
alternately  in  German  and  Italian  opera.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  as  early  as  the  year  1821  she  had  taken 
her  place,  by  singing,  at  a  moment's  warning,  In 
Prague,  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Navarre  in 
Boieldieu's  '  Jean  de  Paris ;'  and  her  reputation 
must  have  been  as  high  as  it  was  versatile  within 
a  short  period  of  her  arrival  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
since,  in  1823,  she  was  selected  by  Weber,  in  the 


full  outburst  of  his  popularity,  to  sustain  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  his  '  Euryanthe,' — and  in  1824  she 
was  grasped  by  Beethoven  as  solo  soprano  for  his 
'  Choral  Symphony '  and  Missa  Solennis — both 
also  then  produced  for  the  first  time;  and  neither 
of  them  'child's  play.'  In  the  same  year,  1824, 
Mile.  Sontag's  engagements  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin 
were  the  commencement  of  half-a-dozen  years  of 
triumph,  enthusiasm,  popularity,  emolument,  such 
as,  in  those  days,  had  hardly  been  won  by  even  the 
queenly  Catalani  herself.  Mile.  Sontag's  inno- 
cent loveliness  and  natural  sweetness  of  manner 
doubtless  aided  the  charm— but  the  reality  of  her 
voice,  the  perfection  of  her  method,  and  her  sound 
musical  skill,  had  the  largest  share  in  the  popular 
frenzy — for  to  frenzy  it  amounted  among  the 
knights,  squires,  students  and  artists  of  Germany 
north  and  south.  It  was  owing  to  her  musical  re- 
putation rather  than  to  her  personal  graces  that 
the  enchantress  was  soon  tempted  to  Paris  and 
London  by  offers  at  that  time  fabulous  in  amount ; 
and  this  at  a  moment  when  Pasta  was  in  full  glory 
and  Garcia's  eldest  daughter,  Malibran,  was  all 
but  ready  to  appear. 

It  will  say  much  to  every  one  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, that,  without  commanding  any  force  or  ori- 
ginality as  an  actress.  Mile.  Sontag  could  still 
establish  her  position  and  confirm  her  German  tri- 
umphs on  the  Italian  theatres  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, in  spite  of  rivalry  so  redoubtable.  It  seems 
like  a  dream  of  another  world  to  recollect  the  con- 
certs at  Marlborough  House,  then  inhabited  by 
Prince  Leopold,  in  which  she  sang — the  struggles 
for  squeezinfi-Toom  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  when 
she  appeared  as  Desdemona  to  Pasta's  Otello — and 
the  tales  in  Fop's  Alley  which  declared  how  the 
Italian  Tragic  Muse  "showed  her. sense"  of  the 
German  warbler's  fascinations  by  grasping  at 
Desdemona's  fair  hair  with  a  little  private 
vindictiveness  as  well  as  professional  fury !  It 
seems  like  a  dream, — but  such  tvas  the  excitement 
that  a  fashionable  publisher,  apt  at  bubble-blowing, 
absolutely  announced  as  about  to  appear  among 
the  new  books  of  the  season,  '  Travelling  sketches,' 
by  Mdlle.  Sontag.  As  to  the  alliances  proposed 
her  by  Rumor — without  end  as  without  beginning 
— there  was  hardly  a  conceivable  grandeur,  short 
of  crown  and  sceptre,  for  which  the  new  Roslna 
was  not  laid  out.  But  the  wonder  was  little  more 
than  "  a  nine  day's  wonder,"  since,  after  one  or 
two  seasons  of  success  and  adulation,  it  became 
understood  that  Mile.  Sontag  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  to  a  foreign  gentleman  of  noble 
family  and  that  the  two  were  merely  waiting  till 
her  fortune  was  assured.  In  due  time  the  mar- 
riage took  place — Mile.  Sontag  was  presented 
with  a  fictitious  escutcheon  and  ancestry  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  order  that  she  might  be  eligible 
for  continental  high  society — the  artist  disappear- 
ed into  the  diplomatic  world ;  and  MM.  Scribe 
and  Auber  wrote  their  charming  '  Ambassadrice,' 
(with  no  remote  reference,  rumor  went  on  to  say, 
to  the  Lady's  story,)  in  which  Henriette,  the  he- 
roine, was  sung  by  Madame  Cinti-Damoreau. 
But,  though  replaced  In  the  opera-house  of  Europe, 
the  Sontag  was  not  forgotten — she  was  heard  of 
from  tiiue  to  time  as  singing  in  the  Court  circles 
of  Prussia  and  Russia,  or  as  lending  her  talent 
and  her  rank  in  aid  of  some  charitable  perfor- 
mances— latterly  reputed  (not  unnaturally)  to 
have  lost  some  of  her  old  flexibility  and  grace — 
until  the  amount  of  her  past  exquisite  powers  and 
accomplishments  became  questioned  by  those 
whose  homage  and  regard  know  only  the  "  Cynthia 
of  the  minute." 

Almost  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  which  we  were 
informed  that,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  Madam  Sontag  was  compelled 
by  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  return  to  the  opera 
houses  of  Europe,  and  was  to  begin  by  replacing 
Mile.  Lind  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  Athe- 
nosumduly  recorded  [No.  1133]  the  result  of  this 
perilous  experiment;  for  more  gerllous  it  was  in 
every  point  of  view  than  any  reappearance  we 
can  recollect.  How  Madame  Sontag  proved  her- 
self little  worse  for  the_caprices  or  decays  of  time, 
and  was  able  to  cope  with  the  real  and  exagger- 
ated reputation  of  her  predecessor — how  she  rose 
superior  to  the  charlantry  which  tried  to  make  up 
another  "  sensation  "  for  her,  as  for  "  a  Countess     .  r 
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in  difficulties" — how  she  adventured  with  as  much 
courage  as  slfill  in  a  new  and  very  wide  reper- 
tory, which  had  not  existence  when  she  left 
the  stage — were  told  in  this  journal,  week  by 
week.  No  girl — eager  to  win  a  reputation  for 
usefulness,  obligingness,  and  versatility — ever 
studied  so  many  unfamiliar  works  in  so  short  a 
time  as  Madame  Sontag.  In  the  "  Figlia "  of 
Donizetti  (for  instance)  her  archness  and  brilli- 
ancy carried  oiF  the  palm  in  the  lesson-scene, 
against  the  youthful  ingenuousness  and  great  vo- 
cal execution  of  Mile.  Lind.  In  the  "  Prodigo  " 
of  Auber  she  fairly  "  sang  down  "  the  then  "  Son- 
tag  "  of  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  Madame 
Ugalde.  She  saved  "  Le  tre  Nozze  "  by  the  airy 
vivacity  of  her  dancing  song.  She  carried  through 
the  ungracious  part  of  Miranda,  in  "  La  Tempes- 
ta."  Her  success,  in  short,  was  no  case  of  "  al- 
lowance," loyalty  to  a  former  favorite,  and  the 
like, — but  a  newly  gained,  honestly  maintained, 
triumph,  under  circumstances,  we  repeat,  of  unex- 
ampled peculiarity.  How,  after  such  active  ser- 
vices in  England  and  France — including  festivals, 
concerts,  every  thing,  in  short,  that  the  freshest 
and  most  vigorous  artist  can  be  called  on  to  ac- 
complish— Madame  Sontag  passed  to  Germany 
and  subsequently  to  America,  where  she  died, 
after  having  all  but  succeeded  in  her  object — a 
restoration  of  fortune — may  be  left  to  be  told  more 
at  length  by  annalists  to  come. 

Considered  with  reference  to  her  art,  Madame 
Sontag  claims  the  highest  place  as  a  consummate 
vocalist  and  musician,  if  not  as  a  woman  of  genius. 
Nature  had  been  prodigal  of  charm  to  her  voice  ; 
but  art  had  given  it  its  wonderful  executive  fluen- 
cy, and  enabled  her  to  keep  it  so  long  in  abeyance 
(as  it  were)  unimpaired.  Madame  Son  tag's  taste 
too,  though  leaning  towards  the  florid  and  the  de- 
licate, was  mostly  judicious — always  so  in  the 
great  music  of  the  great  musicians.  In  particular, 
it  must  be  again  put  on  record  that  her  "  hand- 
ling "  of  Mozart's  music  was  incomparable.  We 
have  heard  no  one  sing  it  so  graciously,  so  tem- 
perately, yet  with  so  much  variety  as  she.  With 
all  the  feats  and  features  of  Madame  Sontag's  re- 
appearance fresh  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  recall 
one  instance  of  deficient  preparation,  incomplete- 
ness, or  failure.  The  quiet  intrepidity  and  reso- 
lution with  which  she  may  be  credited,  made  her 
agreeable  and  presentable,  as  an  actress,  without 
having  any  natural  store  of  dramatic  vigor  or  ins- 
pulse  to  draw  upon.  Her  demeanor  on  the  stage 
was  always  attractive :  her  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  sedulous.  She  was  modest  as 
she  was  self-possessed ;  never  impassioned,  but 
never  affected — rarely  dull,  sometimes  graciously, 
often  quietly  cheerful ;  once  or  twice  (by  expec- 
tation it  seemed)  heartily  gay. 

As  a  woman,  Madame  Sontag  was  courteous  in 
manners  rather  than  lively  in  conversation  or 
acute  in  remark.  Totally  unaware,  it  seemed,  of 
the  distinction  which  her  artist's  name  reflected 
on  those  around  her, — gently  acquiescent  in  all 
the  ennui  and  ceremony  which  belong  to  the  life 
of  a  great  lady, — curious  in  the  "pomps  and  vani- 
ties" of  the  toilette — "a  Beauty."  in  short,  in 
many  of  her  ways — it  was  remarkable  to  observe 
how  strong  a  hold,  after  all,  her  real  life  (which 
was  the  life  of  a  singer)  had  retained  upon  her, — 
how  she  had  kept  the  facts  and  interests  of  her 
old  profession  warm  and  quick  in  petto,  ready  to 
re-appear,  for  her  own  guidance  and  enjoyment. 
When  we  knew  Madame  Sontag,  her  most  gen- 
uine talk  was  that  of  the  green-room;  and  de- 
voted as  was  her  desire  to  build  up  the  fortunes 
of  her  family,  we  still  believe  that  the  steadiness 
with  which  this  was  carried  through  had  a  strong 
sinew,  not  merely  in  the  duty  of  the  wife,  but  in 
the  conscious  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  great  vo- 
calist. She  felt  that  she  could  keep  and  resume 
her  place  by  the  side  of  women  of  greater  genius  ; 
and  this  in  two  distinct  generations. 
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Extracts  from  Hurlbut's  'Gan-Eden.' 

THE   DANCE   OF   CUBA. 

The    Creole   dandy,    (compassionate   him,   oh 
thou  his  serious  Northern  brother!)  drifts  slowly 
down  his  sluggish  canal  of  life  without  a  dream  of 
Sometimes  he  riots  in  a 


melodious  operatic  rage  ;  but  the  wave  rises  high- 
est in  his  heart,  whenever  the  Dulcinea  of  the 
moment  makes  his  encircling  arm  her  stay  in  the 
slow,  graceful  whirl  of  that  delicious  contra-danza, 
which  is  the  rhythmic  utterance  of  his  warm  lan- 
guid life.  Oh  1  how  wooingly,  how  trancingly 
floats  now  through  my  memory,  the  soft  enthrall- 
ing music  of  that  luxurious  dance  !  a  mystery  as 
strange  and  sweet  as  is  all  that  life  so  alien  from 
our  own,  which  flavors  the  tropic  world  !  It  is 
the  dance  of  Cuba,  and  the  children  of  Cuba 
alone  have  its  secret.  You  can  always  detect 
the  foreigner  through  all  the  grace  and  all  the 
precision  of  his  step.  The  dance  is  the  earliest 
and  most  national  of  national  lyrics.  The  Taran- 
tella, maddening  on  the  moonlit  sands  of  Sorrento; 
the  Cachucha,  inspiring  every  limb  of  the  ardent 
daughter  of  Andalusia;  the  con«ra-rfa«£a,  pouring 
the  plaintive  passion  of  its  wailing  cadences 
through  every  nerve  and  vein  of  the  pale,  dark- 
eyed  Creoles,  till  the  very  music  seems  to  come 
from  them, 

"  And  all  the  notes  appear  to  be 
The  echoes  of  their  feet: " 

these  may  all  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  fathomed  by 
the  stranger.  The  measure  of  the  contradanza 
always  brought  before  me  visions  of  "  the  mild- 
eyed  melancholy  "  Indians,  of  that  soft,  unwarlike 
people  to  whom  life  was  one  sweet  song  and 
breathing  dance  in  this  fair  island,  before  the 
greedy  Spaniard  came  with  traffic  and  with  toil, 
to  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  The  music  of  the 
Indian  names  and  words  which  the  conquerors 
have  preserved,  is  kindred  in  character  with  the 
measure  of  the  contradanza.  Guanabacoa,  Cam- 
arioca,  Baracoa,  Guanajay,  guana va,  guayava; 
the  soft  delaying  flow  of  such  words  as  these  re- 
vives for  us  the  whole  spirit  of  the  vanished  people, 
to  whom  to  die  was  easier  than  to  work.  Long 
may  it  be  before  the  camp  dances  of  the  big-boot- 
ed Sclavonians,  or  the  mincing  absurdities  of  the 
diplomatic  quadrille,  shall  banish  from  the  saloons 
of  Cuba  their  own  most  graceful  and  expressive 
measure ! 

The  present  customs  of  the  land  in  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  young  people,  are  a  great 
shield  to  the  contradanza.  The  youths  and  mai- 
dens could  not  spare  it.  Every  Cuban  young 
lady  is  carefully  secluded  from  the  approaches  of 
"  young  Cuba,"  by  a  system  of  modified  duenna- 
dom.  On  the  Paseo,  and  particularly  on  the  Plaza 
de  Armas,  the  shepherd  may  indeed  converse 
with  his  nymph,  but  always  under  the  eye  of  her 
dragon,  and  the  third  visit  of  Lycidas  to  Chloris, 
subjects  him  to  a  tete-Ji-tete  with  Chloris  mere,  and 
to  a  specific  investigation  into  his  intentions.  The 
mazes  of  the  contradanza  alone  are  free,  and  in 
that  brief  season  of  sunshine,  flirtations  spring  up 
like  flowers  in  the  fleeting  Scandinavian  sum- 
mer. 

OPERA  AT  HAVANA — TACON  THEATRE. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Tacon  Theatre  is 
the  largest  in  America,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Madame  Calderon  familiarized  us 
with  the  splendors  of  its  appearance,  to  which,  in- 
deed, that  lively  lady  did  no  more  than  justice. 
The  well-dressed  pit  relieves,  with  masses  of  black 
and  white,  the  variegated  glitter  of  the  boxes. 
Inclosed  only  by  a  slender  gilded  railing  these 
boxes  display  very  finely  the  flashing  eyes  and 
flashing  diamonds,  the  dark  tresses,  and  glowing 
dresses  of  fair  Havana.  Each  box  contains  a 
family  party  with  a  seat  or  two  to  spare,  and 
throughout  the  evening  each  family  receives 
visitors,  who  wander  around  the  great  cool  pas- 
sageways, peep  through  the  latticed  partitions  and 
spend  their  evenings  as  that  ancient  bachelor  his 
mornings,  "  in  making  dodging  calls,  and  wriggling 
round  among  the  ladies."  When  the  spectacle 
within  grows  tedious,  you  wander  into  those  great 
corridors,  refreshed  with  breezes  that  blow  through 
enormous  windows,  and  thronged  with  animated 
groups.  Impertinent  ,  looking  soldiers  in  their 
white  uniforms  stalk  majestically  about,  shoving 
the  Creoles,  and  making  way  for  foreigners,  while 
at  the  open  door  of  every  box  "  obsequious  dark- 
ness waits  "  in  gold-laced  livery.  It  is  more  sad 
than  amusing,  however,  to  witness  one  feature  of 
this  brilliant  spectacle.     The  Creole  children,  in 


too  many  cases,  shock  the  eye  by  their  costume, 
and  their  manners,  more  than  they  win  it  by  their 
beauty  of  person  and  of  feature.  One  rarely  sees 
a  positively  ugly  child  in  Havana.  But  quite  as 
rarely  does  one  see  a  childly  child.  It  is  one  of 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  system  of  social  life  in 
the  Island,  that  children  associated  with  their 
mothers  in  the  ball-room,  the  dining-room,  and  the 
theatre,  from  the  tenderest  years,  that  they  may 
escape  the  contamination  of  slave  influence,  are 
forced  into  a  precocity,  compared  with  which  the 
sophistication  of  Punch's  immortal  juveniles  re- 
sembles the  innocence  of  the  babes  in  the  wood. 
And  there  they  are  at  the  Opera  House,  mirror- 
ing "  the  greater  audience  in  an  audience  less," 
the  absurd  little  boys  in  tight  body-coats  and  high 
hats,  swinging  jeweled  canes,  the  girls  laced,  frin- 
ged, flounced  like  their  mammas,  flirting,  too,  like 
them,  their  costly  fans,  with  the  imitated  air,  and 
too  often  with  the  genuine  expression  of  the  matur- 
est  coquetry.  Over  them  the  moralist  drops  a 
tear.  The  hopeful  traveller  recalls  with  grateful 
heart  the  memory  of  other  little  ones,  more  in 
number,  too,  than  the  Piper  left  in  Hamelin,  in 
whose  bright  eyes  childhood  laughed,  whose  red 
lips  budded  only  in  the  sinless  smile  of  happy  in- 
fancy, and  thereupon,  beholds  the  Cuban  future 
shine  more  cheerily  upon  his  thought. 

This  winter  Havana  has  had  no  Italian  troupe. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  one  of  those  deifi- 
cations which  have  so  easily  won  for  Havana  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  musical  city.  A  Stef- 
fanoni,  crowned  with  silver,  and  pelted  with  jew- 
els, a  Marini,  ranting  in  regal  state,  would  have 
been  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  applauses  of  such 
an  audience  as  Havana  could  furnish,  must  come 
down  like  a  tropical  shower,  undiscriminating, 
fierce,  and  appalling.  For  while  the  musical  cul- 
tivation of  Havana  is  evidently  very  imperfect, 
the  Creole  nature  and  the  Creole  education  must 
m'ake  the  Habaneros  very  susceptible  of  the 
titillating  influence  of  merely  sensuous  music. 
One  would  not  look  here  for  such  an  intelligent 
and  judicial  furore  as  those  that  have  so  often 
shaken  the  walls  of  the  Fenice  and  La  Scala,  of 
the  Pergola  and  San  Carlo,  but  a  gushing,  irra- 
tional, dispendious  enthusiasm  is  always  entertain- 
ing to  the  calmer  spectator.  It  is  pleasent  to  see 
how  much  the  Creoles  enjoy  the  very  indifferent 
music  which  they  like.  The  Clubs  of  Havana 
(for  the  English  Club-house  has  wandered  further 
than  the  Chinese  herb,  or  the  Arabian  berry,  and 
has  undergone  as  many  culinary  modifications  as 
as  they,)  partake  of  the  character  of  Philharmonic 
Societies.  It  was  very  agreeable  to  see  this  in- 
novation upon  the  bearish  system  of  the  club- 
house, and  though  the  performances  were  ordinary 
enough,  and  the  programmes  such  as  are  now 
served  up  only  for  the  delectation  of  second-rate 
New  England  towns,  the  extravagant,  and  evident- 
ly sincere  enjoyment  of  the  audiences  quite  won 
my  sympathies.  The  music  sellers  in  the  town, 
too,  though  their  shelves  would  have  driven  a 
a  genuine  Mendelssohnian  of  Boston  quite  wild 
with  disgust,  seemed  to  be  doing  a  more  extensive 
business  than  I  should  have  fancied  possible,  in  a 
community  where  aesthetic  cultivation  generally  is 
at  so  low  an  ebb.  German  and  classical  Italian 
music  are  in  very  little  demand,  but  Donizetti  and 
Verdi  must  weep  and  howl  by  turns,  through  a 
third  of  the  better  houses  of  Havana.  This  is 
very  well  for  a  city  where  you  cannot  purchase  a 
decent  box  of  colors,  or  a  tolerable  drawing-book. 
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Italian  Opera. 

From  present  appearances.  Opera, — by  which 
of  course  is  meant  Italian  Opera,  either  in  the 
Italian  or  English  language — is  destined  to  have  a 
pretty  fair  trial  in  our  cities  this  ne.xt  season.  It 
will  not  be  for  any  want  of  enterprize  in  this  line, 
or  of  suitable  buildings,  that  it  will  fail  to  succeed. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


The  importation  of  new  troupes,  with  stars  of  every 
magnitude,  and  the  completion  of  large  and  ad- 
mirable new  theatres  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  possibly  in  Philadelphia,  combined  with  a  re- 
markable uncertainty  in  regard  to  concert  orches- 
tra arrangements  (due  in  some  measure,  some 
think,  to  the  distracting  influences  or  perturbations 
caused  by  the  late  presence  of  JuUien's  ponder- 
ous body),  seem  to  be  directing  tlie  attention  of 
the  music  loving"  public  for  the  winter  coming 
mainly  to  the  for  some  time  abandoned  luxury  of 
dramatic  music.  Gnisi  and  Mario  are  positive- 
ly announced  by  BIr.  Hackett,  to  appear  in  Cas- 
tle Garden,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  in  a 
series  of  operas  and  concerts.  Who  will  occupy 
the  grand  new  opera  house,  or  "Academy  of  B'lu- 
sic,"  in  Fourteenth  Street,  does  not  yet  appear ; 
but  there  it  is  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  scatter- 
ed stars,  from  the  late  Sontag  troupe,  the  Step- 
FANONE  troups  and  others,  aleady  in  the  country, 
with  the  probability  of  new  arrivals.  Niblo,  it  is 
said,  has  engaged  an  English  troupe  ;  and  Clara 
NovELLO,  the  chief  of  English  Sopranos,  has  been 
engaged  for  this  country  by  Mr.  UUman,  late 
agent  of  Mme.  Sontag.  Maretzek's  entirely  new 
Italian  company  have  drawn  but  poorly  so  far  at 
Castle  Garden ;  but  this  is  partly  the  accident  of 
the  season,  since  there  is  a  charm  in  novelty  itself 
and  in  the  chance  of  discovering  merit  where  no 
rumor  has  preceded,  and  since  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  New  York  critics  there  are  singers  of 
rare  excellence  in  Maretzek's  unlabelled  impor- 
tation. 

Here,  too,  in  Boston,  we  are  surprised  by  the 
announcement,  for  the  very  next  week,  of  Italian 
Opera  in  the  old  worn  out  shell  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum, — the  old  cradle,  however,  of  all  the 
operatic  enthusiam  that  has  ever  glowed  in  Bos- 
ton, if  we  except  the  English  opera,  by  the  Woods 
and  others  in  the  old  Tremont  theatre,  on  whose 
ruins  stands  our  present  Tremont  Temple.  The 
announcement  is  mysterious  and  obscure ;  no 
names  are  mentioned ;  only  the  opening  piece, 
Ernani ;  an  unknown  troupe,  of  whom  composed 
or  how  they  came  to  be  here,  no  one  seems  inform- 
ed ;  and  with  what  hope  of  paying  audience  in 
these  dog-day  times  seems  yet  more  dubious.  Yet 
let  us  indulge  the  conjecture  that  even  in  a  little, 
obscure,  superseded  place,  and  with  performers 
not  enough  known  to  fame  to  come  heralded  in 
the  usnal  big  letter  cards  and  posters,  there  may 
possibly  be  something  of  that  genuine  vitality  of 
Art,  a  single  tone  and  throb  of  which  can  trans- 
figure the  merest  old  barn  of  a  theatre  till  it  shall 
seem  a  glorious  La  Scala.  If  haply  so,  then  it 
will  be  like  the  peculiar  charm  of  finding  new 
ravines  and  waterfalls  amongst  those  glorious 
mountains  from  which  we  have  just  reluctantly 
come  back,  compared  with  the  traveller's  wont  of 
verifying  the  tradititions  of  the  Notch,  the  Flume, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  so  forth. 

In  connection  with  the  great  expensiveness  of 
Opera,  with  the  universal  testimony  of  European 
managers  that  even  in  the  great  cities  there  it 
never  pays  its  way  except  by  subsidies  from  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  doubtful  problem  of  its  per- 
manent success  in  our  country  under  any  circum- 
stances (although  we  have  great  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem of  large  houses  and  of  democratic  prices), 
there  has  been  renewed  questioning,  of  late,  of  the 
real  moral  tendency  and  social  gain  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  Has  it  in  the  long  run  benefited  man- 
kind to  justify  the  energies  that  have  been  ex- 


pended on  it,  or  are  now  put  forth  to  place  it  on 
some  permanent  footing  in  our  young  republic  ? 

This  question,  in  an  able  article  in  the  New 
York  Musical  Review,  has  been  boldly  answered 
in  the  negative.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  writer,  to 
be  sure,  to  state  that  he  condemns  not  indiscrimi- 
nately, that  he  limits  his  accusations  to  Italian 
opera,  and  to  Italian  opera  as  it  has  been,  without 
prejudging  what  it  might  be  ;  that  he  recognizes 
the  natural  proclivity  -  of  the  cultivated  man  to 
the  excitement  of  the  lyric  art,  and  that  he  pre- 
dicts a  wholesome  solution  of  the  musico-dramatic, 
or  operatic  problem,  under  the  new  social  con- 
ditions and  more  wide-spread  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Italian  opera,  for  those  actually  engaged 
in  it,  is  fraught  with  dangerous  temptations,  and 
has  not  been  the  best  school  of  morality  and  true 
self-respect.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  this  evil  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Still  less  doubtful  is  it 
that  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Italian  opera  with 
the  majority  of  indolent,  luxurious,  superficial 
listeners,  readily  becomes  a  sort  of  lotus-eating, 
feeble  dissipation.  Music,  like  any  other  good 
thing,  not  excepting  even  religious  excitement, 
may  be  abused.  Conscience  and  honor,  even, 
have  their  morbid  phenomena,  with  which  we 
are  but  too  familiar.  And  Music  is  equally  a 
something  about  which  one  may  be  divinely  in 
earnest,  or  passively  and  sensually  self-indulgent ; 
it  has  attractions  for  the  deep  and  earnest  charac- 
ter, and  for  the  trivial  and  thoughtless.  The  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  man  who  heartily,  profoundly 
relishes  a  Beethoven's  symphony  or  a  Mozart's 
Requiem,  must  be  very  difi'erent  from  that  of  him 
who  finds  supreme  contentment  in  the  brilliant 
repetitions  of  a  JuUien's  "  Prima  Donna  Waltz," 
or  in  the  honeyed  common-places  of  the  favorite 
Italian  cavatinas,  written  to  show  off  the  prima 
donna  or  tenore.  We  own  therefore,  yet  not 
without  reservations,  to  considerable  truth  in  the 
following : 

Now,  why  is  this  ?  Is  music  demoralizing  ? 
Can  it  be  that  this  art  contains  within  its  bosom 
the  seeds  of  moral  death  to  its  votaries?  Such 
an  idea  will  doubtless  fill  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  set  up  music  as  a  divinity  to  be  worshipped, 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm.  It  has  been  reiterat- 
ed over  and  over  again  that  music  is  not  pure  to 
the  pure  only,  but  that  it  is  pure  to  alt ;  that  un- 
less music  be  wedded  to  words,  it  can  neither 
wound  nor  defile,  nor  in  any  manner  exert  a  de- 
letei'ious  influence  ;  that  music  can  only  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  good  ;  that  it  is  the  diuine  art; 
that  it  is  rehgion.  And  herein,  we  think,  lies  the 
germ  of  the  evil  at  which  we  have  glanced.  Mu- 
sic has  been  panegyrized  and  deified  and  wor- 
shiped as  something  so  sublime  and  holy  as  to 
render  any  recognition  of  its  Creator  in  its  per- 
formance entirely  unnecessary.  It  has  by  many 
been  exalted  above  Him  and  set  in  His  place ; 
and  its  performance  has  consequently  too  often  de- 
generated into  a  pagan  rite.  The  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  be  otherwise  than  bane- 
ful, and  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  opara  is 
one  of  its  legitimate  fruits. 

The  fact  is  (it  seems  to  us)  music,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, connot  affect,  except  iudirectly,  any  of 
our  higher  faculties.  It  appeals  to  the  feeling, 
and  if  the  emotions  it  stirs  up  be  controlled  and 
guided  by  reason  and  conscience,  the  effect  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial;  otherwise,  the 
effect  will  be  bad.  Music  takes  a  man's  passions 
as  it  finds  them,  and  whatever  they  rnay  be,  it 
intensifies  and  energizes  them  :  if  they  be  inclin- 
ed to  go  astray,  music  speeds  them  on  their  course; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  spiritual  and  up- 
ward tendency,  music  furnishes  them  with  wings 
wherewith  to  fly  to  heaven.  And  further,  music 
is  one  of  the  most  intangible  and  subtle  of  things, 


and  if  it  be  unduly  cultivated,  it  fills  the  mind 
with  vagueness  and  dreaminess,  exerts  upon  it  a 
dissipating  and  intoxicating  effect  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  alcohol,  and  begets  a  state  of  lassitude 
and  enervation  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  sterner  virtues.  Music,  in  short,  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  for  good  or  evil,  and  this  renders 
it  necessary  that  in  its  pursuit  and  enjoyment  we 
should  not  give  way  to  a  transcendental  deification 
of  it,  but  always  preserve  our  common-sense  in- 
tact, and  ever  keep  our  passional  emotions  subor- 
dinate to  religious  principles.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  evil  effects  which  re- 
sult from  an  improper  practice  of  music  can  not 
be  charged  upon  the  art  itself,  but  upon  the  per- 
nicious course  of  those  of  its  followers  who  pursue 
it  merely  for  the  sensuous  or  physical  gratification 
which  it  confers. 

Now  there  is  truth  in  this ;  but  it  is  not  all  true. 
It  is  too  true  that  Music  does  not  necessarily  ope- 
rate to  make  men  purer ;  neither  do  church-go- 
ing, prayers  and  fastings ;  neither  do  any  of  what 
we  all  regard  the  purest  agencies ;  the  plentiful- 
lest  rains  may  run  off  from  the  parched  moral  soil 
without  reaching  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  or 
may  quicken  the  weeds  along  with  the  corn. 
There  is  truth,  too,  in  what  is  said  of  the  vague 
and  dreamy  tendency.  But  all  that  about  "  wor- 
shipping "  Music,  about  putting  it  in  the  place  of 
the  Creator,  and  making  "  a  Pagan  rite  "  of  it,  we 
must  say,  seems  to  us  a  vague  and  dreamy  appre- 
hension, a  bugbear  of  the  writer's  own  imagina- 
tion. "The  discussion,  however,  requires  more 
room  than  we  have  now  for  it.  We  shall  return 
to  it  again. 


Verdi's  Compositions. 

Considering  the  populai'ity  of  Verdi's  operas — 
short-lived  though  it  may  prove — the  accounts 
that  have  come  to  us  of  his  life  and  works  are 
singularly  meagre.  The  brief  sketch  transferred 
to  these  columns  some  time  since  from  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  yet  the  most  complete  that  could  be  found. 
A  recent  number  of  the  journal  II  Pirata,  of 
Turin,  gives  the  names.of  all  the  works  composed 
by  Verdi  to  the  present  time.  These  comprise, 
in  the  first  place,  nineteen  operas,  of  which  we 
here  condense  the  list,  with  the  dates,  names  of 
singers,  and  the  theatres  at  which  they  were  first 
produced : 

1.  Oberto  di  San  Bonifacio,  2  acts  :  Mdmes. 
Marini  and  Shaw,  Signori  Salvi  and  Marini. — 

1839,  at  the  Scala,  Milan. 

2.  Un  Giorno  di  Regno,  in  2  acts  :  Mdmes.  Ma- 
rini and   Abbadia,   Signori  Ferlotti,   Scalesi. — 

1840,  at  the  Scala,  Milan. 

3.  Ndbucco,  4  acts  :  Mdmes.  Strepponi,  Bellin- 
zaghi,  Signori  Miraglia,  Ronconi,  Deri  vis. — 1842, 
Scala,  Milan. 

4.  /  Lomhardi,  4  a:cts :  Mme.  Frezzolini,  Sig- 
nori Guasco,  Severi,  Derivis. — 1843,  Milan. 

5.  Ernani,  4  acts :  Mme.  Lowe,  Sig.  Guasco, 
Superchi,  Selvi. — 1844,  Scala,  Milan. 

6.  I  due  Foscari,  3  acts  :  Mme.  Barbieri-Nini, 
Sig.  Roppa,  De  Bassini. — 1844,  Argentina,  Rome. 

7.  Giovanna  d'Arco,  4  acts  :  Mme.  Frezzolini, 
Sig.  Poggi  and  Colini. — 1845,  Scala,  Milan. 

8.  Alzira,  3  acts :  Mme.  Tadolini,  Sig.  Fras- 
chini,  Coletti. — 1845,  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

9.  Attila  :  Mme.  Lowe,  Sig.  Guasco,  Constan- 
tini,  Marini. — 1846,  Fenice,  Venice. 

10.  Macbeth,  4  acts:  Mme.  Barbieri-Nini,  Sig. 
Brunacci,  Varesi,  Felice  Benedetti. — 1847,  at 
the  Pergola,  Florence. 

11.  i  Masnadieri,  4  acts:  Mile.  Jenny  Lind, 
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Sig.  Gardoni,  Coletti,  Lablache,  Bouchd. — Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

12.  Jerusalem,  4  3.ots  :  Mme.  Julian- Vaugelder, 
MM.  Duprez,  Alizard,  Prevot. — Grand  Opera, 
Paris,  1847. 

13.  La  Batlaglia  di  Legnano :  Mme.  de  Giuli, 
Sig.  Fraschini,  Colini. — 1849,  Argentina,  Rome. 

14.  11  Corsaro,  3  acts:  Mme.  Barbieri-Nini, 
Sig.  Fraschini,  De  Bassini. — At  Trieste,  in  1849. 

15.  Luisa  Miller,  3  acts :  Mdmes.  Gazzaniga, 
Salandri,  Sig.  Malvezzi,  De  Bassini,  Arati,  Selva. 
1849,  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

16.  Stiffello,  3  acts :  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  Sig. 
Fraschini  and  Colini. — 1850,  at  Trieste. 

1 7.  Rigoleilo,  3  acts  :  Mdmes.  Brambilla,  Caso- 
lani,  Sig.  Mirate,  Varesi,  Pons. — 1851,  at  Venice. 

18.  II  Trovalore, i  acts:  Mdmes. Penco,  Goggi, 
Sig.  Baucarde,  Guicciardi,  Balderi. — 1853,  Rome. 

19.  La  Traviaia,  3  acts:  Mme.  Salvini,  Sig. 
Graziani,  Varesi. — 1853,  Fenice,  at  Venice. 

Verdi  has  also  written  a  great  many  morceaux 
de  salon,  among  others  six  romances:  More, 
Elisa,  Non  t'accostare  all  'urna,  L'Esule,  (for 
bass,)  II  Poveretto,  (for  baritone)  ;  La  Seduzione, 
a  notturno  for  three  voices ;  and  an  Album  of  si.K 
melodies,  entitled  Pense'es  Melodiques,  to  wit : 
Ad  una  Stella,  II  Tramonto,  La  Zingara,  II  Mis- 
tero,  Lo  Spazzo  camino,  Brindisi. 

His  unpublished  works .  also  are  numerous. 
From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  eighteen,  when  he 
went  to  Milan  to  study  counterpoint,  he  com- 
posed military  music  ;  symphonies  for  orchestra, 
which  were  performed  in  churches,  theatres,  and 
philharmonic  societies  :  five  or  six  concertos  for 
the  piano,  which  he  played  himself  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society ;  several  serenades,  cantatas, 
airs,  duos,  trios,  and  pieces  of  religious  music,  in- 
cluding a  Stabat  Mater.  During  the  three  years 
which  he  passed  at  Milan,  he  wrote  little ;  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  study  of  composition. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  writing  during  that  time 
is :  two  symphonies,  which  were  executed  at 
Milan  in  a  private  house ;  a  cantata,  sung  at 
Count  Rene  Borromeo's,  and  various  pieces, 
mostly  of  the  huffo  order,  which  his  professor 
made  him  write  for  practice,  and  which  were 
never  instrumented. 

Returning  to  Busseto,  bis  birth-place,  he  again 
wrote  marches,  symphonies,  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
a  mass,  some  complete  vesper  services,  three  or 
four  Tantum  ergos  and  other  religious  composi- 
tions. Among  the  vocal  pieces  may  be  men- 
tioned the  choruses  from  a  tragedy  of  Manzoni, 
for  three  voices,  and  Le  Cinq  Mai,  for  single 
voice.  All  this  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral symphonies  which  are  still  played  at  Busseto, 
and  some  compositions  upon  poems  of  Manzoni, 
which  the  author  has  preserved.  (As  to  the 
"  symphonies,"  in  which  many  of  the  present 
Italian  composers  seem  to  be  quite  prolific,  treat- 
ing that  sort  of  composition  as  child's  play,  the 
reader  will  of  course  not  understand  works  to 
be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn.) 

Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  at  Busseto  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1814  ;  accordingly  he  is  now 
thirty-nine  years  old. 

For  some  months  past  Verdi  has  been  in  Paris, 
where  h%is  writing  for  the  French  Opera  a  work 
in  five  acts,  on  a  poem  of  Scribe,  which  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1854 — 
1855.  The  emperor  Napoleon  HI.  has  seen  fit 
to  borrow  a  little  lustre  from  the  author  of  Er- 


nani,  Macbetto,  Rigoletto,  and  so  many  operas 
that  have  made  the  fortunes  of  Italian  theatres, 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 


Opening  of  the  Geasi)  Okgan. — This  really  superb 
chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  was  for- 
mally opened  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  Thursday  even- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  most  crowded  audience,  and  by 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  best  organists  in  this  country, 
who  displayed  all  its  power  and  qualities,  in  all  varieties 
of  stops  and  combinations,  and  in  all  styles  of  music, 
contrapuntal  and  melodic,  chnurch-like,  orchestral,  and 
operatic.  We  have  no  room  now  for  any  full  description 
of  the  noble  instrument  or  of  the  concert.  That  we  leave 
to  next  week,  merely  stating  for  the  present  that  in  all 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  Grand  Organ,  we  have 
never  listened  to  its  equal.  On  all  hands  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  triumph.  We  noticed  not  one  trace  of  harsh- 
ness throughout  all  its  registers.  In  power;  in  equality; 
in  the  just  balance  of  the  great  pyramid  of  harmony 
where  all  the  stops  are  out,  so  that  no  voices  scream  too 
overpoweriiigly  upon  the  top  of  others;  in  the  exceeding 
sweetness  of  the  solo  stops;  the  superb  reed  pedal;  and 
the  general  brilliancy,  without  sacrifice  of  sweetness,  of 
the  whole,  it  fully  realized  all  that  it  claimed  in  the  fol- 
lowing description,  printed  on  our  cards  of  invitation. 

This  instrument,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
most  comprehensive  in  this  country,  consists  of  four 
complete  Manuals,  from  CC  to  A  in  alt,  58  notes,  the 
Swell  throu(/hout,  and  an  independent  Pedal  Organ  from 
C.CC  to  D,  27  notes.  Wind  is  supplied  by  three  bellows, 
at  different  pressures.  It  contains  seventy  registers, 
comprising  every  variety  of  tone,  and  embracing  all  the 
novelties  of  the  most  celebrated  European  Organs. 

It  occupies  a  space  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  50  feet  high, 
and  50  feet  wide,  and  is  concealed  by  an  open-work 
screen.     The  following  are  the  stops  in  this  instrument: 

GREAT  ORGAN.  12  Trumpet  Treble. 

1  Tenernon  Open  Diapason.  13  Hautboy. 

2  Gr.and  Open  Diapason.  14  Clarion. 

3  Open  Diapason  15  Double  Trumpet. 

4  Meloitia    . 

5  Stop'd  Diapason.  PEDAI,  ORGAN. 

6  Priocipal  1  Double  Bourdon, 32  ft. 

7  Grand  Principal.  2  Bourdon 16  ft. 

8  Twelfth.  3  Open  Diapason,  wood,  16  ft. 

9  Fifteenth.  4  Open  Diapason,  metal,  16  ft 

10  Grand  Fifteenth.  5  Open  Diapason 8  ft. 

11  Se.cquialtera,  3  ranks.  6  Violoncello 8  ft. 

12  Mixture,         3    "  7  ftuint 6  ft. 

13  Furniture,     4    "  8  Principal' 4  ft. 

14  Trumpet.  9  Trombone 8  ft. 

15  Clarion.  10  Posaune 16  ft. 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  SOLO  ORGAN. 

1  Open  Diapason.  1  Horn  Diapason, 

2  Dulciana.  2  G.amba. 

3  Stop'd  Diapason.  3  Clarabella. 

4  Principal.  4  Wald  Flute. 

5  Fifteenth.  5  Picolo. 

6  Mixture,  3  ranks.  6  Trumpet. 

7  Hohl  Flute. 

8  Viol  d'Amour.  COUPLERS,  &c. 

9  Clarinet.  1  Swell  to  Great,  Unison. 
10  Bassoon.  2  Swell  to  Great,  Super  8ve3 

3  Choir  to  Great,  Sub  8ves. 

SWELL  ORGAN.  4  Swell  to  Choir,  Unison. 

1  Sub-Bass  6  Swell  to  Solo,  " 

2  Double  Diapason.  6  Solo  to  Great,         " 

3  Open  Diapa=on.  7  Swell  to  Pedals. 

4  Viol  di  Gamba.  8  Great  to  Pedals. 
6  Stop'd  Diapason.  9  Choir  to  Pedals. 

6  Principal.  10  Pedal  Octavea- 

7  Night  Horn.  11  Pedal  Bourdon  Separation. 

8  Twelfth  12  Pedal  Open  Diapason    " 

9  Fifteenth,  13  Solo  Organ  Signal. 

10  Sesquialtera,  3  ranks.  14  Bellows  Signal. 

11  Trumpet  Bass. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Organ  are  the  unu- 
sual size,  compass  and  effectiveness  of  the  Swell,  the 
complete  Pedal  Organ,  and  the  Solo  or  Fourth  Manual, 
the  latter  an  uncommon  thing  even  in  Europe.  These, 
combined  with  perfect  equality  and  finish  in  the  voicing, 
and  an  easy  .and  delicate  touch,  place  the  instrument  far 
in  advance  of  any  yet  built  in  this  country,  and  put  it 
at  least  on  a  level  with  the  celebrated  organs  of  England 
and  the  Continent. 


N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*»•    Wedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
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MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Imjjoritrs  of  Joretgit  Pttsic  aittt  |nbGs^£ra, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
^vith  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

0="  Sole  .Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing'house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVBRTURES  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFP,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Pinno- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QU.4.TUOR3,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

METfER  &,  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 

G.   ANDR^   &   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC    DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUIIiDlNGS, 

HINTS  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

July  1  ,  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGOET  OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS j 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engr.aved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEIVETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  IB  THE  ONLT  AOTHORIZED  AGENT  FOR  BOS- 
TON. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhiil, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

A.  WERNER  &  L.  J.  EOEFFNER, 

DEALERS  IN 

nsTo.  265  WTASHinsrGTonsr  street, 

(corner  of  winter  street.) 

PIANO-FOKTES,  Seraphines,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Tenors,  Violoncellos,  Basses.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Piccolos, 
Fifes,  Accordeous,  Strings,  Bows,  etc. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  the  above  named 
instruments,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers,  whether  they  desire  the  "best  and  highest  priced, 
or  the  cheapest  instruments.  Orders  by  letter  will  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

PIANOS  TO  LET,  TUNED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Mr.  AVerner  will  also  continue  to  give  instruction  on  the 
Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin  and  Guitar.     Mr.  Werner  can  be 
seen  at  the  Sales-room,  or  in  the  evening  at  his  residence,  No. 
976  Washingt^jn  St.  May  27.    3m 

<3r  lEl  "^/L  & 

FROM    THE    OREAT    MASTERS. 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1,25 

L''Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  :—  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatunr,  1  Puritani  de  Belliui. 
"     2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergoldse. 
"     3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 
"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  Duo  des 

Nores  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 
"    6.  Perch6  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Rossini. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1,25 

Viola,  Melodic, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Valsc  Brilliante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Prin  temps,  (Song  of  Spring,) 50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Pensce  Musicale  de  Bellini, , , .  75 

Elisire  d'Aniore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritiini,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, .37 

Trot  des  Chevalier  Gardes  March 25 

Published  by 

Oliver  DltsoU)  115  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


JOB   FESII1FSKS. 

In  all  its  various  branches, 

BTEATLX   AND    PEOMPTLT   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffnt  3ournaI  of  iHiisit,  Ko.  21  Stfjool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  Tvorlimanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

ICr"  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 

NOW    READY, 
THE    GREAT   WOSK   OF   THE   YEAR, 

MOORES 

COMPI.ETE  ENCYCIiOP^OIA 

A  work  "which,  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world-  This  splendid  work, 
BO  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  com  priced  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  *"he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000   MUSICIANS'! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

PL  Complete  Bictionary  ol  over 

5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIEWCE    OF    MITSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dafes  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.  -  Treatises 
on  HAKMONY  and  TnOROTJGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book  intended  to  cover  the  'whole 
of  Musical  Science. 

JOHN  P.  JEJVETT   Se   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  VlJViNO   A.3SD  ORGAN. 

D3="TEKMS   MODERATE. 

Kesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Rf/erence,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esa.  May  20. 

Signer  ATJGUSTO  BBNDELAEI, 

(FROM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOING. 

Eesidence,  'Winthrop  House,  Boston, 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 


i:^  MUSICAL   EXCHANGE.  ^£J  \  TAYLOR'S  PIAIO  FORTE  FOR  BEGIHERS. 


Oct.  16. 


Sm 


Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
1114  tf  •  30  Fayette  Street. 


CPIICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


& 


TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


"WE  ARE  IVOAV  READY  TO  SEIili 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

ON   FAR  BETTER  TERMS  THAIV  ANY 
OTHER  HOUSE  IN  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Having  fully  completed  our  arrangements  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  bouse  in  the  trade.  By  recent  engagements 
with  tbe  principal  publishing  houses  in  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America,  "we  shall  receive  all  new  Music  as  soon 

as  published Our  stock  embraces  the  standard  works  of  all 

European  composers,  being  the  largest  collection  of  Foreign 
Mdsic  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  Besides,  we 
shall  keep  constantly  on  hand  all 

AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS, 

Together  with 

Piano-Portes,    Organs,    Melodeons, 

Music-Boxes^  Metronomes^ 

Portraits  So  Susts  of  Bistinguished  Musicians,  S^c. 

Our  dealings  with  other  houses,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, are  such,  that  we  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  own  Publications  are  of  the  first  order,  and  no  piece 
will  be  issued  from  our  house  that  does  not  possess  decided 
musical  merit.  Having  personally  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  Music,  both  in  Europe  and.in  this  country,  we  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages  over  those  publishers  who  are  not  musi- 
cians. 

D^-TO  COMPOSERS. 

All  compositions  accepted  for  publication  we  pay  for,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  our  terms  vrill  be  satisfactory.  Our 
object  is  to  encourage  native  talent. 

Is  published  by  us,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  every  other 
work,  as  an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piauo. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Music,  together  with 'a  List  of  our 
own  Publications  will  be  forwarded  (gratis)  to  any  address,  if 
desired. 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

PKOPKIETOK. 

Gr.   .A..    SCHsX.TtOLl.'Frr, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

REFERENCES. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq, 

O.  Ditson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  6  Bath  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmnt  av. 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

.    6  Copelund  St.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  E.'sq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarlie,  27  State  st. 
July  1 
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ASOPBAUO  SIWG-EE.— A  Young  Lady  desires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  office.  July  22. 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO'S 
PIANO-FORTE  WAREROOMS: 

Cliambers,  No.  3  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 

AT  this  FstJiblishment  may  be  found  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive ;i,s.^ortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at  nil  prices,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  American  market, 
in  the  essential  properties  of  Tone,  Touch,  Power,  Durability, 
rityle,  and  Finish.     None  others  will  be  kept. 
Also,  an  assortment  of 

MELODEOWS  AND  GUITARS. 

Mr.  Webb's  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  Music,  ena- 
bles us  to  assure  those  persons  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  instrument,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  served  by  letter, 
(naming  the  price  of  the  instrument  desired,)  as  by  personal 
examination;  and  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders, 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Webb's  best  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  Any  instruQient  ordered  can  be  ex- 
changed if  it  does  not  suit. 

2J=-  SOLD  AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PEICE3, 
, . .  .Aqekts  for.  .  ,  . 
Liglite,  Kewton  &  Bradbury's  Pianos,  New  York. 
Hallet,  Davis  &,  Co.'s  do.      Boston, 

Goodman  &<  Baldwin's  Helodeons. 

Feb  19    6m 


FIRST   STEPS   TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE  ;   b3ing  an   F.le- 
mentary    Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   the    Piano   Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York, 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Orsranist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7J^  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PfANO  FORTE. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  tlie  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFP. 

(Continued  from  p.  165  ) 

I  have  given  the  reason  why  the  Fugue  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  great  mass  of  hearers  ;  let  us 
now  inquire  what  makes  it  hateful  and  repulsive 
to  them,  so  that  it  even  causes  them  some  physi- 
cal pain. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  Canon  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  contrapuntal  relations,  which 


form  the  foundation  of  this  style,  allow  the  com- 
poser no  freedom  in  the  choiire  of  his  chords.  He 
is  obliged  to  accept  the  harmony  just  as  the  com- 
bination of  the  Fugue  affords  it,  laden  with  a 
multitude  of  irregular  and  cacophonous  .accords, 
arising  from  the  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments, from  the  different  subjects,  from  the  meet- 
ing and  crossing  of  the  voices.  The  art  of  the 
composer  consists  in  rendering  these  agglomera- 
tions of  accidental  and  ill-sounding  notes  endura- 
ble, and  even  pleasing  to  the  ear,  through  means 
well  known  to  him,  of  which  we  have  above 
spoken.  Things  in  reality  exist  for  us  only 
through  their  negations  or  their  contrasts.  With- 
out shade  there  is  no  light ;  without  toil  no  rest ; 
without  dissonances  no  harmony.  The  farther 
the  satisfaction  of  the  ear,  e.xpecfing  the  perfect 
chord,  is  put  off,  the  livelier  and  more  complete 
it  will  be.  Hence  the  musicians  no  longer  shrink 
before  these  dissonances ;  they  multiply  tliem  at 
their  pleasure  ;  and  certain  rules,  like  those  about 
the  fermala  or  hold,  seem  even  to  have  been 
established  solely  with  this  view.  Dissonances 
are  used  in  all  kinds  and  styles  of  composition  ; 
but  those  which  are  commonly  employed  in  the 
melodic  style,  are  natural,  and  in  themselves  very 
pleasing  chords ;  moreover  they  do  not  have  to 
be  prepared.  But  in  the  Fugue  there  are  also 
a  great  many  accidental  dissonances,  which  are 
actually  dissonant  and  worse  than  that,  as  we 
have  already  said.  We  stumble  upon  some  which 
at  first  sight  appear  impossible,  and  yet,  as  the 
following  chord  shows,  they  are  not  so  : 


r- 
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It  is  by  Mozart,  and  correct.  The  prepara- 
tion and  the  resolution  justify  it  upon  paper,  as 
well  as  to  the  ear.  That  is  not  all ;  in  certain 
cases  the  resolutions  themselves  become  entan- 
gled, by  encountering  new  dissonances,  which 
cross  them  ;  and  these  bold  combinations  of  har- 
mony yield  just  the  most  refined  enjoyments  of 
the  connoisseur.  Now  let  a  person  imagine  him- 
self in  the  place  of  a  hearer,  who  is  not  capable 
of  extricating  and  following  the  movements  of 
the  voices,  and  consequently  cannot  feel  the 
effects  of  the  preparations  and  retardations,  and 
who  hears  this  intermingling  of  discords  ringing 
in  his  ears,  without  the  palliatives,  wliit  h  serve  to 
mitigate  their  natural  hardness.  Will  it  not 
affect  him  precisely  as  if  there  were  neither  pre- 


parations nor  suspensions ;  will  he  not  feel  the 
whole  pain,  without  the  medicine  which  would 
have  transformed  it  into  pleasure  ? 

Every  one  can  consult  his  own  experience 
about  tliis ;  which  is  the  best,  or  rather  the  only 
authority,  when  the  question  is  about  individual 
impres.-iions.  I  too  perhaps  can  say  a  word  on 
my  part,  without  fear  of  being  accused  of  a  pro- 
pensity to  talk  about  myself.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen o"-  fourteen  j'ears,  I  read  music  with  tolerable 
facili'y,  and  even  had  the  audacity  at  amateur 
concerts  publicly  to  scrape  away  at  works  of 
Rode  and  Kreutzcr ;  in  short  I  considered  my- 
self a  good  musician.  This  was  in  Dresden.  One 
evening  I  was  allowed  to  attend  a  performance 
of  the  Zauberjlote,  which  I  had  never  heard.  I 
need  not  say  into  vvhat  an  ecstacy  the  enchanting 
melodies  of  this  opera  transported  me  ;  especially 
some  of  them,  which  now  alas  !  still  seem  to  me 
like  love-letters,  which  I  received  and  sent  some 
five  and  twenty  years  ago.  When  it  came  in 
the  second  act  to  the  scene  of  the  Chorale  with 
the  fugue  accompaniment,  I  opened  my  eyes 
wide,  and  asked  my  teacher,  who  sat  near  me, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  hideous  funeral 
music  in  the  midst  of  so  many  exquisite  numbers. 
I  expressly  abhorred  fugues.  Those  of  Corelli, 
which  I  had  been  compelled  some  years  before 
to  play  by  way  of  punishment  and  in  order  to 
learn  to  count,  had  cost  me  many  tears.  My 
teacher  smileil,  but  made  no  answer. 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  my  feelings,  since 
black  has  been  changed  into  white  in  me,  and  I 
have  learned  to  recognize,  as  one  of  the  sublimest 
ornaments  of  the  opera,  that  very  same  Chorale, 
which  had  at  first  seemed  to  me  an  offensive  ble- 
mish. Finally  I  convinced  myself,  that  the  chief 
ground  of  my  dislike  lay  in  certain  accidental  dis- 
cords, of  which  I  did  not  feel  the  intentional 
(molivirte)  connection  with  what  went  before 
and  after.  From  time  to  time  I  suddenly  felt  as 
it  were  dagger-thrusts  in  my  ears,  measured  and 
distinct  thrusts,  while  the  theme  struck  abrupt 
eighths  in  adagio  time,  ,«o  that  the  most  insignifi- 
cant accessory  movements  of  tlie  harmony  became 
very  perceptible  : 

^^  ,»_*--^.^«:g^:* ^— »-5 

That  is  what  I  heard,  an<l  like  that  are  all  those 
deformities,  which   inexperienced   eyes   have   to 
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encounter  in  the  wisely  romposed  and  rolored 
paintinss,  full  of  foresliorteninfis,  effects  of  per- 
spective and  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  sliade. 

May  my  own  humble  confession  prove  to  the 
dilettanti,  that  some  of  their  most  obstinate  obr 
jections  proceed  from  a  want  of  correct  under- 
standing. And  how  can  they  over  come  to  an 
understanding  with  one  another,  if  the  same  mu- 
sic, which  affords  to  one  the  choicest  delight, 
■wounds  the  ear  of  another,  aJid  that  all  the  more, 
the  more  correct  and  fine  his  ear  ?  Does 
not  the  clearest  and  most  euphonious  harmony 
operate  precisely  so  upon  the  primitive  lovers  of 
music,  who  have  no  conceptions  of  accords  ? 

Does  not  my  technical  proof  apply  with  equal 
exactness  to  all  fugues  ?  It  refers  especially  to 
fugues  with  several  subjects,  to  succinct  imitation, 
to  the  contrapuntal  style  of  Bach  for  example, 
and  still  more  to  that  of  Mozakt  in  some  of  his 
■works.  The  fugue-compositions  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  are  by  ftir  more  popuJar  ;  and  if  many 
hearers  do  not  comprehend  tliem  just  as  it  was 
intended,  they  can  at  least  listen  to  them  without 
too  great  repugnance. 

Having^pointed  out  ivhat  this  style  is  with  re- 
gard to  its  effect  upon  uncultivated  ears,  we  must 
also  inquire  what  it  is  in  itself:  what  is  its  univer- 
sal significance ;  what  the  advantages  which  it 
affords  to  the  melodic  style  ;  and  what  its  negative 
peculiarities  which  more  than  compensate  the 
latter. 

The  difliculty  and  perhaps  impossibility  of  giv- 
ing a  good  definition  of  JVIusic,  ■was  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  errors  in  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
who  have  treated  it  ex  professo.  According  to 
the  theory  of  Batteux,  it  ■was  simply  and  solely 
an  art  of  imitation,  like  poetry,  painting  and 
sculpture.  This  theory  is  untenable  and  absurd. 
In  reality  Music  imitates  nothing  but  measured 
tones ;  and  since  it  is  precisely  the  science  of 
measured  tones,  it  follows,  that  Music  can  imitate 
nothing  but  Music.  This  art  has  no  deceptions, 
no  illusions,  no  fictitious  quantities,  since  in  and  for 
itself  it  is  a  reality.  It  exists  in  principle,  alto- 
gether independently  of  all  that  is  imitable,  and 
hence  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  imitative 
arts,  ■whose  existence  depends  upon  the  objects  or 
the  ideals,  which  they  represent.  Music  corres- 
ponds to  the  various  emotions  of  the  soul,  through 
an  intimate  and  inexplicable  analogy,  as  natural 
wonders  correspond  to  it,  since  the  harmonic  law 
itself  is  one  of  these  wonders.  Can  we  say  then, 
that  sun,  moon,  stars,  clouds,  water,  hills  and  trees 
are  elements  of  an  imitative  art,  which  the  Creator 
practices  on  a  grand  scale  ?  Certainly  not,  and 
why  ?  Because  the  scenes  of  nature  show  us  not 
the  image  or  copy  of  the  inner  man  ;  they  offer 
us  the  equivalent  ;  something  very  similar  and  yet 
something  essentially  different.  We  feel  the  in- 
timate and  deep  justice  of  this  analogy,  but  we 
perceive  as  well,  that  the  limits  of  the  comparison 
would  still  exist  in  their  special  and  independent 
reality,  even  if  the  comparison  had  not  been  made. 
Just  so  it  is  with  Music. 

Nay  more  !  Every  one  knows,  that  besides  the 
express  and  positive  analogies,  with  which  our  art 
can  deal,  there  is  an  infinite  multitude  of  purely 
musical  indications,  which  cannot  be  defined  or 
analyzed  in  any  language.  But  because  they 
elude  analysis,  are  they  therefore  less  beautiful, 
less  lofty  or  less  deep,  those  indications,  which 
Music  more  than  any  other  art  possesses,  as  if  to 
.    compensate  it  for  what  it  wants  in  the  order  of 


rational  acceptation  ?  Precisely  the  contrary  ; 
the  sense  of  Music  is  frequentlv  the  more  sublime 
and  deep,  the  less  it  admits  of  definition  or  trans- 
lation. 

This  truth,  which  men  in  all  ages  must  have 
felt,  drove  the  theorists  of  the  school  of  Aristotle 
and  Batteux  to  extreme  despair.  And  in  fact,  if 
Music  be  nothing  but  an  imitative  art,  what  is 
that,  that  imitates  neither  feeling  nor  object  for 
which  there  is  any  definite  expression  in  language? 
J.  J.  Rousseau  removes  the  difficutly  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  altogether  worthy  of  a  musician 
who  wrote  in  all  his  letters  :  Harmony  is  a  Gothic 
and  barbarous  invention ;  which  however  is  the 
faithful  resuvie'  and  perfect  logical  result  of  his 
whole  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  contradictions  in- 
termingled with  it.  According  to  him,  that  non- 
imitative  music  is  limited  •'  to  the  physical  part  of 
tones,  and,  since  it  only  operates  upon  the  sense, 
it  cannot  extend  its  impressions  to  the  heart,  but 
can  only  excite  more  or  less  agreeable  sensations. 
Such  is  the  music  of  songs,  hymns,  spiritual  tunes, 
all  tunes,  which  are  nothing  but  melodious  combi- 
nations, and  especially  every  kind  of  music,  which 
is  merely  harmonious."  Church  music  forsooth  is 
a  mere  physical  enjoyment,  and  the  theatre  has 
monopolized  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  moral 
element  in  our  musical  enjoyments  !  Rousseau 
moreover  says :  "  If  Music  only  paints  through 
melody,  and  derives  all  its  power  from  that,  then 
it  follows,  that  every  kind  of  music,  which  is  not 
singable,  however  harmonious  it  may  be,  is  not 
imitative  ;  and,  since  with  its  beautiful  chords  it 
can  neither  move  nor  paint,  it  soon  fatigues  the 
ear  and  leaves  the  heart  cold.  It  follows  further, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  voices,  which  the 
harmony  has  introduced  and  which  is  so  very  much 
abused  in  these  times,  the  moment  that  two  melo- 
dies are  heard  at  once,  they  neutralize  each  other 
and  remain  ineffective,  beautiful  as  they  may  have 
been  singly."  In  these  times,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  we  no  longer  trouble  ourseles  to  refute 
such  absurdities.  We  may  judge  from  the  last 
sentence,  with  what  an  eye  Rousseau  regarded 
the  Fugue,  or  with  what  an  ear  he  heard  it. 

In  Bach's  country  they  thought  very  differently 
about  it.  The  Kirnbergers,  Marpurgs,  Forkelsand 
Kochs  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Fugue, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  fairest  masterpiece  of 
the  composer ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  this  un- 
fortunate theory  of  the  fine  arts,  which  referred 
all  to  a  single  principle,  a  theory  to  which  they 
equally  clung  and  from  which  they  could  find  no 
outlet,  kept  them  imprisoned  in  a  vicious  circle. 
To  harmonize  their  musical  tastes  and  convictions, 
they  were  compelled  to  deduce  theoretically  an 
analogical  sense,  which  justified  their  preference 
of  the  Fugue  before  all  creations  of  musical  art. 
Forkel  undertook  to  establish  this  doctrine;  his 
demonstration  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  ;  but  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  proposition  : 
As  an  air  or  single  melody  expresses  the  feelings 
of  an  individual,  to  the  Fugue,  as  the  union  of 
several  melodies,  expresses  the  emotions  of  a 
whole  people  at  the  announcement  of  a'  great 
event.  But  what  is  an  individual  in  comparison 
with  a  whole  people  ?  These  premises  once  set- 
tled, the  inferences  which  the  author  would  draw 
from  tliem  and  which  he  develops  con  amore,  fol- 
low of  theniselves :  to  wit,  the  superioritj'  of  the 
FuBue,  as  an  expression  of  a  universal  feeling,  to 
a  melodic  work,  as  an  expression  of  an  individual 
feeling. 


Forkel  is  a  different  man  from  Rousseau.  One 
always  prizes  him  as  a  musician  and  a  scholar, 
even  when  he  is  not  of  his  opinion.  Consequent- 
ly we  must  answer:  The  first  remark,  which 
forces  itself  upon  one  on  reading  this  definition  of 
the  Fugue,  is  that  according  to  this  the  Fugue 
should  be  consigned  to  the  sphere  of  theatrical 
music.  A  whole  people  set  in  motion  by  some 
great  piece  of  news, — that  is  a  drama.  The'  re- 
mark is  unavoidable,  and  it  is  also  the  main  objec- 
tion be  brought  against  the  writer.  "Were  it  true, 
that  the  vocal  or  instrumental  Fugue  exactly  re- 
presented the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  mul- 
titude, yielding  itself  up  to  a  great  public  rejoic- 
ing or  calamity,  in  other  words  the  expression  of 
an  impassioned  multitude,  then  should  all  opera 
choruses,  since  they  have  to  express  such  situa- 
tions, be  written  in  the  fugue  style.  Why  is  this 
almost  never  done  ?  For  a  thousand  reasons, 
which  Forkel  should  have  known,  but- which  he 
would  not  see.  When  there  is  to  be  passion  in 
music,  what  are  the  usual  means  of  the  composer? 
Either  he  makes  use  of  an  expressive  declama- 
tion, or  of  the  development  of  a  melodj',  a  period 
division,  of  which  the  Fugue  does  not  admit;  fur-  , 
thermore,  of  clear  and  energetic  chords,  which 
the  Fugue  Is  quite  as  little  able  to  afford.  Pas- 
sion requires,  that  the  musician  should  translate 
the  words  and  let  them  be  distinctly  heard ;  but 
the  Fugue  does  not  translate  the  words ;  it  swal- 
lows them  up.  Something' 'posiiiue,  in  short,  is 
needed,  and  the  Fugue  in  no  wise  lends  itself  to 
that.  These  are  some  of  the  most  tangible  dis- 
tinctions with  regard  to  the  analogical  sense,  to 
which  Forkel  would  refer  it.  No,  in  the  Fugue 
there  lies  no  image^of  the  passions'of  the  people. 
See  how  the  people  conduct  in  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  Tito.  They  send  forth  from  time  to 
time  a  heart  rending-cry,  simple  chords;  but  these - 
chords  crush  one  beneath  the  terrors  of  a  hideous 
catastrophe  ;  they  make  the  blood  curdle  in  one's 
veins;  they  take  one's  breath  away,  and  never 
was  a  populace,  called  to  play  a  part  in  a  great 
event,  more  truly  and  sublimely  represented  in 
music.  AVhat  would  this  chorus  be,  we  ask,  if  the 
Romans  mourned  their  misfortune  according  to 
the  laws  of  a  strict  and  regular  fugue,  (and  it  is  of 
this  alone  that  Forkel  speaks),  with  leader  and 
companion,  (dux  and  comes),  with  answers  and 
imitations,  with  Thesis  and  Arsis  ?  Should  we  not 
be  forced  to  suppose,  that  this  methodical  terror 
and  this  learned  despair  was  something  gotten  up 
to  order  ? 

Our  theatrical  antipodes,  I  mean  Rousseau  and 
Forkel,  ■would  not  have  fallen  into  extremes 
equally  far  from  the  truth,  if  they  had  better  un- 
derstood the  clear  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween music  applied  and  music  pure.  Every  mu- 
sical thought  presents  first  of  all  a  signification 
founded  in  itself,  that  is,  a  purely  musical  signifi- 
cation, without  which  the  thought  were  no  thought. 
Among  these  significations  there  are  some  suscep- 
tible of  positive  analogies;  which  reproduce  the 
words,  that  is,  the  feeling  or  the  image  which  these 
words  convey  ;  which  express  the  moral  effect,  or 
imitate  sensible  objects,  by  means  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  outv/ard  world 
stand  to  those  of  the  soul.  That  is  the  sphere  of 
applied  music,  wdiose  movement  and  developments 
are  governed  by  the  .  text,  the  action  or  the  pic- 
ture, which  serves  as  the  programme.  Other  sig- 
nifications on  the  contrary  have  little  or  no  fitness 
for  these  sorts  of  imitation  through  analogy.     If 
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then  the  composer  has  adopteil  some  of  these  for 
the  basis  of  his  labor,  the  inusir  no  longer  governs 
itself  by  the  bints  of  a  relative  sense,  a  pro- 
gramme, or  any  other  implic'd  thought;  but  it 
moves  on  and  governs  itself  solely  according  to  its 
own  intrinsic  logic  and  fitness,  according  to  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  musical  thought,  as  melody 
and  as  harmony.  And  that  is  what  we  call  pure 
music.  • 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  very  great  dis- 
tinction, which  exists  between  these  two  classes  of 
composition.  Of  all  the  modes  of  application  ot 
our  art,  the  most  positive  and  the  most  extensive 
is  that  of  the  drama.  Go  through  an  excellent* 
theatrical  score,  some  opera  of  Glijck's  for  in- 
stance ;  talce  away  the  text  and  the  singers,  and 
let  it  be  heard  by  amateurs,  who  have  no  idea  of 
its  previous  intention  ;  and  this  music,  on  the  stage 
so  beautiful,  so  speaking,  so  expressive,  so  descrip- 
tive, will  say  little,  and  in  that  little  there  will  be 
no  order  nor  connection  to  be  found.  And  yet 
the  composer's  thoughts  remain  untouched  ;  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  melody  nor  in  the 
chords.  ",But  the  material  effect,"  I  shall  be 
asked,  "  is  this  to  count  for  nothing  ?  "  I  count  it 
much ;  but  patience ;  here  is  a  Quartet  by  Mo- 
zart, which  shall  be  executed  by  the  same  m- 
strumentists.  So  far  as  execution  is  concerned, 
^he  forces  shall  be  equal.  But  is  not  every  thing 
connected  here,  and  flowing  from  its  proper  mo- 
live  .*  Do  not  the  thoughts  blend  in  a  stream  of 
strictest  logic  and  of  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
together  with  the  most  exalted  poetry  ?  In  this 
music  do  you  miss  the  orchestra,  the  singers  and 
the  drama  ?  Does  it  require  an  interpreter  ?  Now 
then,  since  we  are  agreed  in  this,  tell  me  what  the 
Quartet  means  '?  Means  !  yes,  I  feel  it  certainly; 
but  how  to  render  it  in  woi'ds  I  know  not.  It  is 
nut  any  thing  that  can  be  told. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  proof,  that  music 
has  two  sorts  of  value  and  of  meaning  :  one  rela- 
tive and  subject  to  fitnesses  not  properly  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  the  art ;  but  the  other  absolute 
and  purely  musical.  This  idea,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  develop  in  the  simplest  and  clearest 
words,  serves  to  explain  and  to  define  the  contra- 
puntal style  in  general  and  the  Fugue  m  particu- 
lar, and  to  justify  its  existence  as  well  as  its  claim 
to  the  title  of  pure  music. 

[To  be  continued.] 


[From  the  New  York  TribujH.^ 

Grisi  and  Mario. 
GiULiETTA  Grisi,  "  the  genius  of  lyric  trage- 
dy personified,"  as  she  is  called  in  Paris,  has  ac- 
tually arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  with  herM.  Ma- 
rio, the  most  eminent  tenor  of  Europe,  accom- 
panied, too,  by  Mr.  Hackett,  the  manager — all 
ready  to  open  the  new  operatic  season  at  Castle 
Garden  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month.  The  ar- 
rival constitutes  an  era  in  the  operatic  history  of 
this  country.  We  have  had  charming  vocalists 
like  Jenny  Lind  and  Alboni,  and  others  hardly 
less  known  to  fame  ;  but  supposing  that  Malibran 
was  not  ripened  into  a  great  artist  when  she  be- 
gan here  her  now  long  past  pioneer  operatic  sea- 
son, we  have  never  had  in  this  city  a  tragedian  of 
overwhelming  talent  in  the  lyrical  drama.  Nei- 
ther Jenny  Lind  nor  Alboni  had  any  claim  to  the 
first  class  dramatic  merit,  though  their  general 
intellectual  quickness  prevented  them  from  bein" 
insipid  as  actresses.  Madame  Sontag  likewise 
had  a  large  stock  of  talent  for  the  extremes  of  the 
drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  well  as  perfect 
vocalization.  Anj'  one,  however,  who  has  seen 
Madame  Grisi  in  her  characters  of  Norma,  Senii- 
ramis,  and  Lucrezia,  will  recognize  the  statuesque 


proportions  of  classic  Greece,  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  middle  ages, — the  mythical  heroisms  which 
seem  at  first  view  impossible  to  the  familiarities 
of  contemporaneous  life.  AVith  more  than  aver- 
age fullness  of  figure,  and  thus  suited  to  the  visual 
requirements  of  a  large  theatre,  with  an  Italian 
face,  belonging  to  the  classic  age  of  sculptors,  with 
a  physique  that  has  stood  the  storms  of  musical 
fatigues  greater  than  those  of  the  spoken  drama, — 
for  the  notes  of  tragic  song  arc  many  fohi  more 
prolonged  and  resonant  than  spoken  words  even 
in  the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare, — Madame  Grisi 
appears  and  declaims  on  the  stage  like  a  state.y 
representation  of  the  Sapphic  or  Homeric  era. 

Madame  Grisi  is  a  Milanese  by  birth.  Niece 
to  the  celebrated  vocalist  Gi'assini,  she  is  of  a  fam- 
ily already  famous  in  the  musical  world.  Like 
otheis  of  celebrity  she  began  her  career  in  Italy. 
Her  first  notable  appearance  was  at  the  Seala 
Theatre,  Milan.  She  sang  with  Madame  Pasta, 
making  her  debut  as  Adalgisa  to  the  Norma  of 
that  artist.  Her  progress  from  that  was  rapid, 
and  she  speedily  made  a  European  reputation.  She 
passed  the  ordeal  of  Parisian  criticism — her  phy- 
sical charms  being  admired  equally  with  her  mu- 
sical attractions.  It  was  said  her  arms,  as  she 
sweeps  them  in  the  Pythoness-like  ecstacy  of  a 
Norma,  are  those  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  had 
lost. 

When  Bellini's  muse  was  in  the  ascendant,  he 
was  chosen  to  write  for  the  Parisian  capital  a  new 
opera.  In  this  he  threw  more  orchestral  detail 
than  his  other  works  possess,  and  he  wrote  especi- 
ally for  the  greatest  vocal  quartet  ever  assembled 
in  the  history  of  music — Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini 
and  Lablache.  The  part  of  Elvira  which  he 
composed  for  Madame  Grisi  is  a  very  dexterous 
amalgam  of  the  simply  declamatory  and  the  flo- 
rid. In  the  bravura  traits  nothing  exceeds  the 
difficult  rapidities  of  execution,  and  the  slow 
movements  are  large  specimens  of  the  purest  Ita- 
lian cantabile,  worthy  an  intensified  Boccherini, 
the  great  reformer  of  classic  instrumental  music, 
who  taught  all  the  others.  The  plot  of  this  opera 
being  very  stupid,  it  required  all  the  composer's 
art  and  the  singer's  skill  to  give  it  the  immense 
popularity  which  it  enjoys.  Bellini  died  unable 
to  give  these  vocalists  another  production.  Since 
then  Madame  Grisi  has  appeared  in  several  new 
characters.  The  most  marked  one  is  that  of  Lu- 
crezia, by  the  lamented  Donizetti.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Madame  Grisi  has  chosen  this 
opera  in  preference  to  all  others  for  her  debut. 
The  public  will  doubtless  find  good  rcasSn  in  the 
choice  when  they  hear  it.  The  perfect  know- 
ledge which  Donizetti  had  of  the  voice,  display- 
ing its  amplest  pro[iortions  v/ith  the  least  possible 
wear  and  tear — so  different  from  some  later  modes 
of  writing  for  it — makes  his  music  the  elect  of 
singers,  though  he  is  the  best-abused  composer 
that  ever  lived.  While  the  house  rises  in  tumul- 
tuous applause  at  the  finales  of  his  acts,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  a  certain  class  of  critics, 
whom  he  never  consulted.  The  splendid  scenes 
in  Lucrezia  give  large  scope  for  Grisi's  tragic 
powers;  the  climax  of  the  first  act  shows  how  the 
simplest  declamatory  music  from  the  hands  of  a 
genius,  and  duly  interpreted  by  a  Grisi,  can  elec- 
trify an  audience.  The  trio — the  poisoning  trio, 
as  it  is  called — containing  superlative  dramatic 
writing,  will  be  found  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Grisi's  acting  and  declamation.  In  the  winding- 
up  death  and  fury  scenes  of  the  black  drama, 
Grisi  is  superlatively  fine.  Nothing  so  large  as 
mere  acting  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  feminine 
walk  on  the  American  stage.  No  such  majestic 
figure  and  dramatic  prowess ;  and  all  this,  besides, 
musically  displayed.  The  public  who  go  to  hear 
simply  execution  or  vocalism  will  be  better  pleas- 
ed in  finding  how  the  breadth  of  musico-tragic 
grandeur  absorbs  details,  and  the  artist's  delinea- 
tion of  the  entire  character  claims  the  suffrages 
of  the  auditor. 

When  we  regard  such  an  artist  as  Madame 
Grisi,  we  are  reminded  of  the  origin  of  the  drama 
— that  of  Greece,  where  the  intoned  voice  in  de- 
clamation, and  the  chorus  in  the  interlude — re- 
quired the  grandest  genius  of  literature  to  detail 
its  subjects.  The  evanescent  nature  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  in  our  Shaksperean  tragedy  often  leaves 


a  longing  for  passionate  interpretation,  which  is 
supplied  b)'  the  sustained  and  melodic  notes  of  the 
singing  voice  in  musical  tragedy  derived  from  an- 
cient times. 

For  a  number  of  years  Madame  Grisi  in  her 
great  characters  has  remained  undisturbed  by  ri- 
valry at  Paris  and  London.  The  talents  of  Jenny 
Lind  were  of  so  ditferent  an  order,  never  for  a 
moment  in  dramatic  grandeur  bearing  compari- 
son with  Madame  Grisi,  that  the  heroines  of  the 
latter — her  Norma,  Lucrezia,  and  Semiramis  es- 
pecially— have  been  without  rival.  When  Grisi's 
name  was  mentioned  in  Paris  or  London  in  con- 
nection with  the  musically  grandiose,  competition 
was  subilued  at  once. 

We  shall,  having  given  place  aux  dames,  say  a 
word  of  Signor  Mario.  His  voice  was  first  disco- 
vered to  be  fine  in  the  mess-room,  and  he  quitted 
arms  for  arts.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Academic,  singing  with  considerable  success, 
and  his  after  reputation  being  predicted.  Taking 
a  first  rank  after  Rubini's  retirement,  he  filled  all 
the  different  tenor  characters  tlemanding  rapidity 
of  execution  of  the  old  Rossinian  school,  or  the 
larger  style  of  pj'olonged  or  simple  declamation. 
His  versatility  is  amply  established  by  his  equal 
success  in  Arturo  in  the  Purilani,  and  Raoul  in 
the  Huguenots.  His  duel  scene  in  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  the  large  style. 
In  the" duet  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  same  [day  he 
divides  the  honor  with  Madame  Grisi.  His  voice 
is  pure  singing  tenor,  equal  to  the  most  delicate 
phraseology,  and  at  the  same  time  gifted  with  in- 
tensity. He  is,  besides,  good-looking  and  dresses 
to  a  model. 

These  artists  will  appear  on  the  fourth  of  next 
month,  sustained  by  several  others  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  The  orchestra  has 
been  elaborately  chosen  to  accompany  them 
worthily,  and  the  chorus  know  their  parts  thorough- 
ly. There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  accurate  de- 
lineation in,  all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  require- 
ments at  least,  of  an  opera. 


War  and  Music. 

The  London  Musiccd  World  translates  the  fullowing 
letter,  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  NeuQ  Wiener 
Muslk  Zcllang. 

"■  Kuscliau,  September,  1849. 

"My  Dear  Friend  :  If  these  lines  ever  penetrate 
to  you  through  the  narrowly-watched  Russian 
palisades  of  our  town,  which  is  now  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  wooden  fortress,  you  will  be  not 
a  little  astonished  at  their  contents,  for  they  con- 
tain neither  the  latest  intelligence  concerning  the 
important  military  movements  going  forward,  nor 
engrossing  descriptions  of  the  varied  camp  life 
here,  but  simply  a  few  details  on  a  very  pleasing 
musical  adventure. 

"  You  are  aware  how  fond  I  alwaj-s  was  of  play- 
ing the  organ.  Well,  one  morning,  at  early  mass 
I  had  hardly  finished  the  last  note  when  an  indi- 
vidual, who  looked  like  a  Russian  general  of  high 
standing,  addressed  me  very  politely  and  request- 
ed :  '  that  I  would  repeat  the  last  fugue  by  Bach 
in  B  minor.'  '  I  very  much  regret,  your  Excel- 
lency,' I  said,  in  reply  to  this  strange  demand, 
'  that  I  can  only  fulfil  your  wish  on  condition  of 
your  honoring  me  with  a  visit  at  my  own  house.' 
'  I  should  have  done  so,  without  your  friendly  invi- 
tation,' he  answered  in  a  very  courteous,  though 
military  tone.  '  I  am  Adjutant-General  Schilder, 
and  am  excessively  fond  of  classical  German 
nmsic.  During  a  year  that  I  sjient  in  the  Cau- 
casus, I  have  sadly  missed  the  performances  I  used 
to  hear  every  week  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  stop 
one  day  in  Kuschau — invite  all  the  musicians  of 
the  place  to  meet  me.  Of  course  you  are  the  or- 
n-anistV  On  his  learning  that  I  was  merely  a 
dilettante,  and  son  of  the  organist,  he  immediately 
got  mo  to  introduce  him  to  my  father.  Bach  was 
followed  by  Beethoven,  Beethoven  by  Mozart, 
Mozart  by  Blendelssohn,  and  so  on.  Schilder  re- 
velled with  delight  in  my  father's  fine  musical 
library,  and  I  could  not  make  up  my  miud  whether 
the  General's  taste  or  his  memory  was  the  more 
wonderful.  He  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
I    with  the  key  and  beginning  of  most  classical  quar- 
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ets  for  strinsrcil  instruments.  The  plan  proposed 
by  liim  was  soon  e.xei-iUed.  Six  Cossacks  earned 
a  fine  [liano,  by  SeutlVrt  in  Vienna,  with  all  ne- 
cessary adjniiets,  to  Srhilder's  lod;iin|Ts,  whither 
we  all  proceeded  in  the  evenin;;.  In  obedience  to 
his  wish,  we  becan  with  Haydn's  quartet  in  G 
(witli  the  variations  on  the  Kaixerlied — "  God 
save  the  Emperor")  ;  this  was  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  description,  diversified  occasionally  by 
piano  pieces  and  sonss.  Our  |iood-natured  host 
listened  with  a  pei'feet  air  of  devotion.  Durinj 
the  pauses,  however,  he  snatched  up  the  real 
Italian  viola,  and  extemporized  on  it  in  a  sterlins 
and  excellent  manner :  he  also  played  on  the  piano- 
forte very  well.  The  cnnversation  became  nim-h 
merrier  and  more  unconstrained  than  ynu  would 
fancy,  over  a  ca|)ital  bowl  of  pinidu  The  Gen- 
eral's suite  was  composed  nf  hiL'hIy-educated  (ii'r- 
nian  ofBceis,  and  I  remarked  that  several  of  them 
had  studied  the  Hungarian  language  with  great 
success. 

"  Schilderis  in  the  prime  of  m:inIinod  ;  tall  and 
s  rongly-kiiif.  Since  liis  wound,  he  supports  him- 
self on  a  slick.  His  whitened  hair  and  thick 
moustache,  however,  form  a  contrast  with  his  bear- 
ing and  speech.  His  face  is  strongh'  marked  and 
bony,  while  his  quick  eye  and  loftv  forehead  indi- 
cate as  much  intellect  as  energy.  He  speaks 
German  quite  as  well  as  the  officers  of  his  suite. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  (ilaintive  Hun- 
garian national  airs  which  I  played  liim,  and  the 
stock  of  the  music  publishers  here  was  immediately 
rifled  and  carried  off  to  liussia.  German  and 
French  papers  of  every  sliaile  were  lying  upon 
the  table.  The  following  ilay,  Schildcr  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  thaid;ed  us  heartdy  for  the  [>teasure  he 
had  had  the  evening  befm-i'.  He  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  the  viola,  but  purchased  it  at 
a  fair  price." 


Mahy  Novkt.t.o. — Died  at  Nice,  in  Sardinia, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  aue, 
Mary  S  ibilla,  the  wife  of  Vincent  Novello.  the 
eelebrnted  musical  composer.  She  was  an  ae- 
romplished  woman,  a  lovinsr  wife,  an  unfailing 
friend,  and  a  devoted  mother.  Mrs.  Novello  was 
the  author  of  some  literary  works  of  a  hiirh  order 
of  morality  and  instrm-tion.  She  leaves  many 
children,  all  of  whom  inherit  some  of  her  accom- 
plishments, as  well  as  her  sweet  angelie  disjiosi- 
tion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  i\Irs.  Mary 
Cowden  Clark<',  authoress  of  the  Conrnrilnrfe  in 
Shakspf/ire,  and  other  works.  The  Countess  (Jiir- 
lincci.  (Clara  Novello).  a  ladv  of  tin-  most  bril- 
liant abilities  as  a  vocalist ;  an<l  Ennna.  the  youni:- 
est  of  her  daughters,  a  most  ai'couiplished  amateur 
artist,  who  was  fbrtunatelv  with  her  mother  when 
she  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novello  wei'e  both  na- 
tives of  England,  but  for  the  bein-fit  of  their 
health,  had  for.some  years  selected  the  delicious 
climate  of  Nice  for  their  resilience. 

Never,  probably,  was  there  a  large  family  more 
closely  bound  together  liv  the  ties  of  niulnal  af- 
fection. The  beautiful  dedication  to  her  mother 
of  Mrs  Clarke's  last  new  work,  just  (inblished  bv 
the  Appletons.  will  show  the  estimation  in  wl.ich 
she  was  held  by  her  children.  Her  death  will  to 
them  be  a  sad,  a  severe,  an  irreparable  affliction, 
as  they  were  just  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
Sardinia,  to  pay  iheirannual  visit  to  their  beloved 
"  Niobe,"  as  tliey  affect lonately  called  her,  when 
the  news  of  her  death  rear-hed  them.  Among 
her  numerous  friends  was  Charles  Lamb,  devot- 
edly attaclied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  re- 
grets of  Leiiih  Hunt  and  others,  will,  we  are  sure, 
end  only  with  their  own  lives.  Of  Mrs.  Novello 
it  may  with  truth  be  .said, 

" ne'er  wa<  to  the  t>nwers  of  bliss  conveyed 

A  purer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade."     K.  B. 
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Minnelieder. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  discoveries  and  recoveries. 
Every  dav  some  remains  of  the  past  are  exhumed 
either  in  France  or  Germany.  The  following  is 
a  letter  we  have  received  from  Eisenach,  bearing 
date  the  20th  July  : — 

"A  short  time  since  a  magnificent  manuscript 
on  vellum,  ornamented  with  miniatures,  was  dis- 


covered in  the  grand-ducal  library  at  Jena.  It 
contained  a  small  collection  of  Mimidieiler  (songs 
of  the  Minnesdnjier,  or  troubailours  of  Germany) 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  all  unpub  ished, 
and  all  with  the  tunes  noted  down.  After  having 
ordered  an  exact  copy  to  be  made,  the  Grand 
Duke  oflTeied  the  original  manuscript  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  has  always  taken  a  great  interest 
in  these  specimens  of  antique  German  poetry. 
His  Royal  Highness  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  the  Minnelieder,  Professor  Lilgenkren,  of  the 
Unlver.slty  of  Jena,  carefully  revised  the  text, 
whiidi  is  in  the  Swabian  language,  and  Herr 
Stade,  music-director  in  the  same  Uidversity, 
wrote  orchestral  accompaniments,  which  in  no  way 
interfered  with  their  original  cliaractei-.  The 
Miniu'lii'iler  were  executed  by  a  union  of  the 
Philharmonic  societies  of  Eisenach  and  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
stands  the  celebrated  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
a  poetical  tournament  took  place  in  the  year  1207, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Minnesiinger  of  the 
period  being  the  competitors.  The  Grand  Duke 
and  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar-Elsenach, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  honored  the  fes- 
tival with  their  presence,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators  was  attracted,  'fheir  Royal 
Hi>;hnesses  ^pressed  their  entire  satisfaction  to 
Herr  Stabe,  and  to  the  performers,  about  four 
hundred  in  number." 

The  verses  of  the  Minnemnger  are,  without,  dis- 
pute, the  most  (Mirious  monuments  existing  of 
ancient  German  literature.  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  Minnelieilcr  is  that  which  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  Rudger  von  Menesse,  a 
senator  of  Zurich.  A  s|)lendid  manuscript  copy 
of  this  exists  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at 
Paris.  It  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  Lieder, 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  various  authors. 

Le  Menestrel. 


For  Dwij^ht's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  BYING  MUSICIAN'S  KEQTJEST. 

While  I  am  passinjj  to  the  land  of  rest, 

Let  mn-ic  sweetly  fall  upon  my  ear; 
Then  1  shall  feel  that  I  am  doubly  blest, 

If  harmony  my  dying  senses  cheer. 

0  grant  me  this:  full  many,  many  years 
Has  Music  been  my  theme  of  blissful  joy, 

A  soliice  when  my  soul  was  bathed  in  tears, 
A  pleasure  from  the  epring-time  of  a  boy. 

Break  forth,  sweet  strains,  as  oft  ye  have  before. 
When  youth  and  health  glowed  on  my  sunny  brow| 

Entrance  me  with  your  magic  spell  once  more: 
I  hear  the  tones — I'm  dying  happy  now ! 

ElS.VLDO. 


Gri3i"s  Farewell  in  London. 

[From  the  Times  of  Aug.  7th.] 

KoYAL  Ttali.\n  Ofkra  — The  fvirewell  performances 
of  M  Khnne  Grisi  came  to  a  close  to-ni»ht  with  an  enter- 
tainment f'lr  the  benefit  of  tha;  admirable  and  popul.ar 
artist,  con«isting  of  one  act  from  Norma  and  three  acts 
from  the  Hiu/zier.ots.  The  attraction  has  been  unremit- 
ting: and  (tften  as  the  more  favored  operas  have  been  giv- 
en.— ■^ucli,  for  exnmple,  as  Lucrezin  Bm'fjin  and  the  two 
above  mentioned — new  crowds  have  flocked  to  the  thea- 
tre. Those  who  had  been  before  went  ag-iin  and  again, 
and  many  who  had  never  ;^QQ^^  Grisi  came  in  order  to 
hear,  once  or  twice  at  least,  the  most  renowned  dramatic 
sineer  of  her  time. 

The  operas  in  which  Grisi  has  appeared  during  her 
present  unu^iudly  short  engagement  having  all  been  no- 
ticed in  the  iirder  of  representation,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
little  more  than  refer  to  them.  The  list  comprises  Nor- 
mn,  Lucrezin  Bortji'i,  the  fTaf/uennts,  Don  P(iii(ptale,  and 
La  Fitvm-ita,  Nnrvia  hurl  a  double  claim  to  take  prece- 
dence; since,  while  the  Druid  priestess  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  her  greatest  assumptions,  it  was  in  this  tra- 
gic opera  that  Grisi  first  obtained  an  original  part.  Al- 
though she  had  previously  sung  at  the  theatres  in  Bo- 
logna anfl  Florence,  her  real  artistic  debut  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  where  she  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  Medora  in  an  opera  by  Pacini 
entitled  11  O^jraay-o  (founded  on  Byron's  Corsair).  Her 
voice  w:ts  fresh  and  benutifnl,  her  appeai'ance  so  prepos- 
sessinff,  and  her  reception  so  flattering,  that  Bellini,  the 
composer,  who  was  present,  immediately  gave  her  the 
music  of  Adalgisa  to  study.  The  now  famous  opera  of 
Norma  was  produced  shortly  afterward,  with  Pasta  as 


Norma,  Douzelli  as  Pollio,  and  Grisi  as  Adalgisa;  its 
success,  lit  first  doubtful,  was  confirmed  by  subsequent 
performances,  and  it  wa*  plnved  forty  nights  in  the  same 
season  ('he  Carnival  of  18.33).  Some  years  later,  in 
Paris,  Grist  first  attempted  Norma,  and  achieved  sogieat 
a  triumph  tliat  the  part  has  ever  since  been  associated 
with  her  name.  She  stepped  at  once,  in  short,  on  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Pasta,  which  up  to  this  time,  although 
she  has  had  manv  powerful  antagonists,  she  has  firmly 
maintained  against  them  all.  If  in  Norma  Grisi  may  be 
said  to  have  had  rivals,  and  in  the  instance  of  her  imme- 
diate predecessor,  for  whom  the  part  was  written,  an 
equal— perhaps,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  it,  a  supe- 
rior—in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  (which  she  first  played  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  Signor  Ma- 
rio's debut),  she  has  never  known  a  competitor.  There 
have  been '■' new  readings"  and  old  readings;  but  hers 
is  the  best  reading.  Her  voice,  her  person,  her  peculiar 
gifts,  indeed,  both  as  singer  aiul  actress,  are  disjilayed  in 
thi*  glooniv  and  magnificent  creation  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantsfze;  and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  her  genius  to 
add  tlmt  she  hn'^done  what  no  other  li:is  been  able  to  ef- 
fect entirely  with  the  charicrer;*  with  great  dramatic 
art,  she  has  been  able  to  soften  down  its  most  hideous 
features;  the  wicked  prisoner,  the  faithless  wife,  the  un- 
principled ladv,  gniltv  bevond  pardon,  are  almost  fort;nt- 
ten  in  the  depth  of  tender  and  passi(nr,ite  coloring  which 
she  throws  into  the  scenes  wilh  Gennaro;  and  that  ma- 
teniiil  solicitude  for  offspring,  found  even  in  the  most  ab- 
andoned women,  is  brought  out  in  so  strong  a  light  that 
though  it  may  not  redeem  the  sins,  it  at  least  raises  pity 
for  her  sorrows.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Lu- 
crezia should  so  long  liave  been  Grisi's  most  popular  part, 
and  that  in  the  series  of  her  farewell  perfonnances  it 
should  have  appeared  the  oftenest,  and  have  drawn  the 
largest  audiences.  Valentine,  in  the  ffiu/uenots,  and  Le- 
onora, in  La  Favorita,  were  lioth  interesting,  as  remark- 
able illustrations  of  Grisi's  success  in  the  grand  operas  of 
the  French  school,  which  she  only  essayed  within  the 
last  five  years,  which  disclosed  an  unknown  phase  of  her 
tilent,  constituted  a  new  nnd  final  epoch  in  her  brilliant 
career,  and  proved  the  versatility  no  less  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  endowments.  Her  Norina,  in  Don  Pas- 
quale,  was  recommendable  for  another  reason.  It  re- 
minded those  who  had  witnessed  the  public  efforts  of 
Grisi  in  this  country,  from  her  first  appearance  until  now, 
of  certain  graceful,  spirited,  and  highly.Jnished  perfor- 
mances which  showed  her  to  be  as  truly  genial  in  come- 
dy as  she  was  impressive  and  sublime  in  traeedy.  One 
oi-  two  more  of  such  characters  might  profitahlv  have 
varied  the  series;  and  most  of  all  acceptable  would  have 
been  Rosina  in  the  Barbiere.  Thus,  while  the  number 
of  farewell  performances  was  extended  from  twelve  to 
twentv.  the  operas  produced  were  confined  to  five. 
Arm  ng  those  not  given,  but  must  generally  expected,  nnd 
with  reason,  mav  be  counted  Semiramide,  in  wh'ch  Grisi 
made  her  Purls  debut  on  the  16ih  of  October.  1832:  Nin- 
ettii  (  Ln  Gazzii  Lnrh-n),  which,  in  the  sprin^f  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  introduced  her  to  a  London  audience;  Donna 
Aniin,  one  of  her  grandest,  nnd  Desderaona,  one  of  her 
most  womanly  and  beautiful  impersonations.  Anna  Bo- 
lena,  too,  would  have  been  unanimously  welcome.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  say  what  might  have  been  done. 
What  was  done  was  sufficiently  eratifying;  and  they 
who  saw  Grisi  for  the  last  time  will  be  able  to  say,  not 
that  thev  saw  her  in  her  decline,  since  nf  decline  there 
was  no  symptom,  but  that  they  witnessed  some  of  her 
finest  performances  when  her  powers  were  ripened  and 
matured. 

In  the  present  instance  she  surpassed  all  previous  ef- 
forts, and  left  the  audience  doubtful  whether  it  could 
possiblv  be  true  that  she  was  taking  leave  of  them  for- 
ever. The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  Grisi's  attachment 
to  the  English  public  is  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  the  at- 
tachment of  the  English  public  to  herself,  and  that  the 
moment  of  parting  gave  quite  as  much  pain  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other — to  the  deserving  artist,  the  woman  of 
eenins,  wdio  had  never  failed  in  the  performance  of  her 
dutv,  as  to  those  who  so  many  years  h:id  appreciated, 
admired,  nnd  applauded  her.  At  the  end  of  Norma, 
which  had  been  received  throughout  with  enthusiasm, 
there  was  such  a  demonstration  as  it  might  have  been 
imastined  could  not  easily  be  exceeded  in  warmth  and 
unanimity.  Grisi  was  called  forward  again  and  again, 
the  stage  was  covered  with  boquets,  and  the  applause 
was  positively  deafening.  This  alone  would  have  been 
a  leave-taking  worth  theremembr.nnceofanv  artist,  how- 
ever popular.  But  after  the  flufjumots.  which  did  not 
conclude  till  an  hour  pnst  midnicht,  the  previous  exhibi- 
tion was  fairly  cast  into  the  shnde.  The  last  scene,  in- 
cludintr  the  famous  duet  between  Valentine  and  Rnoul, 
was  magnificent;  and  Mario,  as  if  to  make  the  occasion 
more  memorable,  sang  and  acted  with  greater  energy, 
tenderness,  and  dramatic  power  than  he  has  displayed 
for  years.  The  curtain  fell  amid  thunders  of  applause, 
and  when  Grisi,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  summons, 
was  led  on  by  her  accomplished  partner,  the  plaudits 
were  reiterated,  and  every  lady  flung  her  boquet  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  orchestra.  Again  the  two  came  forward 
and  a  repetition  of  the  scene  ensued.  At  last  Grisi  ap- 
peared alone,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  manifestation 
of  public  feeling  probablv  never  before  addressed  to  a 
theatrical  performer.  The  whole  audience,  in  boxes, 
pit.  and  gallery,  rose,  as  if  bv  a  simultaneous  impulse; 
the  house  rang  with  cheers;  hnnderchiefs  were  waved  in 
all  directions;  the  members  of  the  hand  joined  in  the 
ovation;  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  the  applause 
subsided,  and  the  great  artist,  fairly  overcome  with  so 
genial  and  unprecedented  a  reception,  and  vainly  attemp- 
ting to  hide  her  emotions,  could  retire  from  the  stage.    /i  i^ 
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Wlien  slie  hiid  ,o:nnfi  another  cheer  was  raised — a  firewall 
cheer,  symholiciil  of  henrty  good  will  for  tlie  s>iccei=s  in 
the  New  World  of  one  wlio  had  =o  Ions  and  so  worthily 
exerted  herself  to  entertain  and  delisjht  the  not  nnerate- 
fnl  or  unsympatlietic  pnlilic  of  "Old  Eiidatid."  '  It  is 
lil;ely  that  the  evening  of  tlie  7th  of  .Inly  will  he  remem- 
bered— both  by  tlie  artist  wlin  was  thns  honored,  and  tlie 
audience  which  thus  expressed  its  sentiments  of  a  long, 
an  arduous,  a  conscientious,  and  a  brilliant  career — for 
many  a  long  day. 


Dutigljt's  Soiirnnl  nf  jfllimir. 

BOSTON,  AUG.  26,  1854. 

Topics  of  the  Week.. — 'Musical  events  come 
pouring  in  upon  us  like  a  freshet,  after  a  long 
drought.  First  and  foremost  in  interest  for  the 
whole  country  is  the  actual  arrival  of  Grisi  and 
B'Iaeio  in  New  York  ;  their  reception  with  the 
usual  degree  of  awkward  flunkey  ceremony  and 
enthusiasm  ;  their  installment  in  the  St.  Nich- 
olas hotel,  with  all  the  impertinent  newspaper 
chroniclings  of  their  chamber  furniture,  &c.; 
and  the  announcement  of  their  opening  perfor- 
mance, with  a  good  troupe  and  orchestra,  it  is 
said,  and  in  the  opera  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on 
Monday  night,  Sept.  4th,  in  Castle  Garden. 
As  Grisi  and  Mario  are  the  topics,  we  have,  not- 
withstanding former  articles,  placed  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages  a  characteristic  appreciation,  by 
our  friend  Fry  of  the  Tribune,  of  the  great 
lyric  actress  and  of  the  music  of  his  favorite 
composers,  which  she  has  illustrated  ;  also  a 
resume  of  her  recent  farewell  engagement  in 
London,  and  a  description  of  her  last  night, 
from  the  London  Times.  The  only  ill  omen 
for  the  success  of  Mr.  impresario  Hackett's  en- 
terprise lies  in  the  rumor  of  high  prices  to  be 
charged,  namely  from  three  to  Jive  dollars,  for 
.  admission.  Opera,  it  is  .said,  never  flourished 
without  royal  patronage.  Here  the  people  is 
the  only  king.  Large  houses,  mass  audiences, 
democratic  prices,  bringing  the  highest  artistic 
entertainments  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  part 
of  their  free  and  liberal  culture  in  a  republican 
atmosphere  : — this,  and  this  alone,  can  ever 
make  the  Opera  a  paying  and  a  wholesome  in- 
stitution in  our  land,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  a  few  exceptional  successes  with  the  high 
price  system.  We  are  getting  too  much  used 
to  good  things  to  be  longer  liable  to  these  fever 
fits  of  fashionable,  spendthrift  enthu;.;iasm  about 
any  "Angel,"  "Queen"  or  "Diva." 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  we  can  turn 
with  pleasure  to  another  event,  (of  somewhat 
more  local-  interest,  to  be  sure),  namely  the 
completion  of  our  sjiacious  and  splendid  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  which  also  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
4th  (but  only  with  spoken  drama  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  are  sorry  to  say),  but  which  sets  out, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  with  making  the 
uniform  law  of  the  Jiftt/  cent  price  a  condition  of 
its  hospitality  to  all  managers  and  companies  of 
artists.  Let  this  rule  be  but  rigidly  adhered 
to,  and  we  regard  the  success  of  the  new  Thea- 
tre as  certain. 

The  opening  of  the  gi-and  new  Organ  in  our 
|.    Tremont  Temple,  too,  is  an  event  of  no   small 


importance  to  our  musical  prospects  from  this 
time  forward.  To  this  add  an  unexpected  sea- 
son of  Italian  Opera  in  the  old  Howard  Athe- 
^  nasum  (just  to  renew  the  memories  of  old  en- 
thusiasins,  before  we  emigrate  to  new  halls, 
with  Paulo  niajora  canamus  for  our  motto), 
and  the  ten  days'  session  of  the  "  Musical  Con- 
vention," with  its  goodly  display  of  fresh  na- 
tive musical  resources,  especially  vocal,  and  its 
praiseworthy  presentations,  amid  a  medley  of 
many  things,  of  works  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  12th  Mass  of  Jlozart. 

The  promise,  therefore,  is  abundant  for  the 
forthcoming  musical  season  here  in  Boston, 
save  in  one  important,  and  we  may  say  central, 
particular.  We  are  in  the  dark  about  an  Or- 
chestra !  The  Germanians  disbanded,  and 
Bergmann  bespoken  for  Chicago,  where  is  the 
hope  of  organization,  where  the  leader  about 
whom  the  materials,  plentiful  enough,  may  group 
themselves  and  be  inspired  to  one  high 
end  ?  We  trust  our  old  Musical  Fund  Soci- 
ety are  studying  this  problem  in  good  earnest. 
At  all  events,  we  doubt  not  that  some  good  thing 
will  turn  up  in  time  to  meet  a  public  want  that 
has  become  imperative  and  permanent. 


The  Italian  Opera. 

The  quiet,  unpretending  arrival  of  the  troupe 
now  performing  at  the  Howard  Athenaum,  with 
almost  no  preliminary  trumpeting,  was  refreshing 
for  the  times  we  live  in,  and  in  itself  disposed  the 
candid  bearer  to  be  pleased.  The  company,  we 
understood,  had  reached  New  York  upon  their 
way  to  California;  but  bj some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  expenses  of  their  passaije  thither, 
they  were  open  to  proposals  from  the  lessee  of  the 
Athenaeum.  We  have  had  better  opera  here, 
and  we  have  had  much  worse.  On  the  whole, 
judpng  from  the  second  performance  of  Ernani, 
and  from  all  that  we  have  heard  of  the  existing  state 
of  music  in  Italy,  this  troupe  seems  rather  better 
than  an  average  specimen  of  such  opera  as  one 
hears  in-  all  but  the  very  few  best  Italian  theatres 
to-day  ;  such  a  troupe,  for  instance,  as  may  have 
supported  our  own  Adelaide  Phillips  at  her  debut 
in  Brescia. 

The  piece  selected  for  the  opening  nights,  Er- 
nani, can  never  again,  of  course,  have  the  fresh, 
exciting  charm  it  had  for  us  the  first  time  we 
hoard  it  in  the  same  place,  with  Tedesco  and  Pe- 
relli,  and  that  well  appointed  Havana  troupe, 
when  Verdi's  music  seemed  as  stronn;  and  exhila- 
rating as  October  air  after  the  sultry  languor  of 
Donizetti  and  the  sweet,  sentimental  sameness 
of  the  Bellini  melody.  Now  that  we  know  sev- 
eral of  his  operas,  we  are  too  conscious  also  of 
his  mannerism.  Yet  there  is  vigor  in  Ernani, 
and  the  music  contains  many  touches  of  a  fine 
dramatic  power.  In  the  solemn  orchestral  chords 
which  occur  every  time  Ernani's  pledge  to  Silva 
is  referred  to,  we  have  an  application  of  the  very 
principle  on  which  Richard  Wagner  relies  for  the 
peculiar  effectiveness  of  his  reformed  style  of  op- 
era, namely  the  use  of  the  orchestra  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  characters  and  situations. 

Any  passable  rendering  of  the  opera  should 
content  one  in  this  season,  and  where  no  very 
high  pretensions  had  been  put  forth.     We  were 


'agreeably  disappointed  to  find  some  points  of 
positive  excellence. ""The  baritone,  Sisnor  Cu- 
TURi,  is  decidedly  the  best,  with  the  simjle  excep- 
tion of  Badiali,  that  we  have  ever  had ;  indeed 
he  constantly  reminds  you  of  him  both  in  power 
and  quality  of  voice,  in  fifrure  and  general  bear- 
ing, and  the  emphatic  warmth  of  his  delivery. 
He  is  a  much  younger  man,  with  less  of  the  ma- 
ture refinement  of  an  artist,  but  in  this  character 
of  Don  Carlos  would  be  a  wonderfully  good  sub- 
stitute for  him  at  any  time.  A  sliajht  hoarseness 
on  this  second  appearance  could  not  veil  his  sub- 
stantial merils,  which  won  repeated  plaudits 
through  the  evening. 

Sig.  Scola  possesses  rather  a  delicate  tenor, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  execution,  and  in  spite  of  a 
very  youthful  and  far  from  commanding  presence 
bore  the  part  of  Ernani  more  successfully  than 
we  have  several  times  witnessed  it  by  Arnoldi,  by 
Vietti  and  some  others.  Power  was  his  chief  want. 
Sig.  Lanzoxi  was  a  small  and  brisk  Don  Silva, 
young  in  every  thing  but  gray  locks  and  demure 
costume.  His  bass  is  rather  dry  and  light,  but 
true,  and  his  rendering  of  his  part  faithful.  On 
the  whole  the  three  principal  male  parts  were  cre- 
ditably done.  -The  Elvira  of  Signora  Garbato 
had  great  faults  with  some  good  and  useful  quali- 
ties. Her  power  of  execution  is  considerable, 
but  she  constantly  exaggerates  in  tone  and  man- 
ner, overdoing  pathos  till  it  touches  no  responsive 
fibre.  Indeed  she  is  a  fair  example  of  the  false 
style  of  soprano  singing  which  now  reigns  in  Italy, 
and  which  is  due  to  overforcing  in  the  zeal  to  sing 
the  Verdi  music,  whereby  the  voice  runs  out  into 
extremes,  of  screaming  high  tones,  and  coarse 
and  mannish  low  tones,  while  the  middle  shrinks 
and  becomes  more  and  more  characterless  and 
feeble.  Welcome  the  recent  signs  of  a  return  in 
Italy  to  Rossini  and  true  singing ! 

As  for  the  ensemble,  it  was  far  from  perfect. 
The  male  chorus  was  rather  noisily  efficient ;  the 
female  chorus  timid  and  inaudible,  and  its  weak- 
ness covered  by  the  bold  relief  of  the  orchestral 
harmony.  (We  understand  that  several  of  the 
chorus  singers  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
accident  whereby  the  company  literally  tumbled 
into  town.)  The  orchestra  comprises  about  25 
resident  and  imported  musicians,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Garbato,  and  is  really  one  of  the 
most  efficient  orchestras  which  wo  have  had  con- 
nected with  Italian  opera.  Some  of  the  concert- 
ed pieces,  finales,  &c.,  were  quite  effective ;  but 
there  was  frequently,  of  course,  great  lack  of  bal- 
lance,  and  at  times  some  rather  grating  discord. 
Many  of  these  defects,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  rem- 
edied. On  the  whole  the  opera  is  much  bet- 
ter than  we  had  had  reason  to  expect,  and  really 
good  entertainment  for  this  season  of  the  year.  If 
we  had  not  been  already  blessed  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  most  musical  towns  even  in  Italy  itself, 
we  should  have  deemed  this  quite  a  God-send. 


The  Boston  Musical  Convention. 
The  managers  of  this  movement  evinced  such 
childish  sensitiveness,  two  years  ago,  to  our  very 
frank,  but  altogether  friendly  comments  on  its 
public  exercises,  that  we  thereafter  ceased  to 
watch  its  progress,  lest  our  impartial  presence 
might  disturb  the  harmonies  of  so  fine  and  deli- 
cate a  sphere.  It  seemed  that  they  required 
an  atmosphere  of  most  unqtialified,  unstinted 
praise  as  a  prime   condition  of  the  pleasant  and 
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successful  working  of  tbeir  experiment :  for,  un- 
less they  could  reign  unquestioned  as  the  all-wise 
masters  and  Panjandrums  of  all  musical  taste  and 
science  in  the  land,  how  could  the  native  develop- 
ment of  Music  in  America  ever  ,be  expected  to 
thrive?  We  accepted  the  lesson,  and  kept  still, 
and  only  looked  on  from  a  distance.  Mean- 
while our  interest  in  these  popular  teachers'  clas- 
ses and  Conventions  has  not  abated.  With  all 
their  crudities  and  all  their  display  of  private  in- 
terests and  vanities,  we  have  seen  and  still  see 
much  good  working  out  of  them.  Their  standard 
of  taste  and  excellence,  the  quality  of  their  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  the  aspirations  and  achievements 
of  their  more  ardent  and  more  gifted  pupils,  be- 
come higher  year  by  year.  Such  solo  singing  as 
you  maj'  now  hear  in  these  Conventions,  such 
classical  and  lofty  works  attempted,  and  with  such 
success,  and  all  by  sons  and  daughters  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  received  their  chief  musical  im- 
pulse from  these  organizations,  are  highly  encour- 
aging and  beyond  any  hopes  that  any  but  a  very 
sanguine  music-lover  could  have  indulged  ten 
years  since. 

Our  ft-iends  must  pardon  a  little  pleasantry  in 
the  above;  for  really  we  know  not  how  to  look 
with  seriousness  upon  the  queer  relation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  placed,  with  the  most  innocent 
intention  on  our  part,  to  persons  so  extremely 
sensitive  to  mild  and  well-meant  criticism.  We 
have  not  known,  from  that  day  to  this,  nor  have 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire,  in  what 
particulars  our  altogether  too  kind  and  pains-tak- 
ing report  of  the  Convention  of  1852,  gave  such 
offence.  We  only  know,  that  the  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic has  enjoyed  but  little  favor  in  that  quarter, 
and  that  an  absurd,  factitious  sort  of  "  Native 
American  "  issue  has  been  there  raised  against  us  ; 
on  what  ground,  we  cannot  guess,  unless  it  be  that 
we  have  not  shown  a  sufBciently  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  superiority  of  native  "  professors"  to 
all  foreign  artists. 

Shall  we  fare  better  in  our  present  attempt  to 
tell  the  pleasure  that  we  had  in  listening,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  in  Tremont  Temple,  to  a  highly 
creditable  performance,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Convention,  (Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  its  chiefs, 
being  the  conductor)  of  Mozaet's  glorious 
Twelfth  Mass,  with  other  miscellaneous  selec- 
tions, chiefly  sacred? — There  was  a  picked  choir  of 
a  hundred  voices,  who  sang  the  tutti  portions  with 
precision  and  effect, — more  so  than  we  have  ever 
heard  them  sung  in  Boston  ;  what  is  more,  with 
not  a  little  of  that  expressive  light  and  shade, 
diminuendo  and  crescendo,  &c.,  which  are  so  rare 
a  merit  in  a  choral  performance.  The  Mass 
was  given  in  the  Latin,  and  entire,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  difficult  fugue :  Cum  Sancln  Spir- 
ilu,  which  it  was  perhaps  quite  wise  to  omit,  and 
the  Agnus  Dei.  As  for  the  quartet  of  principals, 
it  was  remarkable  for  one  composed  of  voices  al- 
most wholly  new  to  the  public.  The  soprano 
(Miss  Smith)  has  a  clear,  hi^h,  flexible,  sweet 
voice,  rather  French  in  character,  and  executed 
the  florid  figures  in  the  Quoniam  and  Benedictus 
with  much  ease  and  evenness,  and  with  consider- 
able expression.  The  contralto  (Miss  Fitch) 
was  remarkably  rich  and  fresh,  filling  out  its  por- 
tion of  the  harmony  always  satisfactorily,  and  open- 
ing the  Dona  noUs  quite  effectively.  The  tenor 
(Mr.  Frost)  was  correct  and  smooth,  but  rather 
too  prone  to  falsetto;  the  bass  (Mr.  Upham)  had 
compass  enough  for  that  extraordinary  solo  in  the 


Benedictus,  but  of  too  dry  and  unelastic  a 
character  for  such  music,  especially  for  the  stately 
opening  of  the  Kyrie.  But  it  was  a  creditable  ef- 
fort on  all  hands.  The  splendid  new  organ,  under 
the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox,  admirably  sup- 
plied the  place  of  an  orchestra  in  the  accompani- 
ments, both  by  the  grand  volume  and  sonorous 
bass  of  the  full  organ,  and  the  beauty  of  its  solo 
stops,  especially  the  swell,  the  prompt  speaking 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  warm,  Mozart-like  color- 
ing of  the  reeds,  as  in  the  exquisitely  pastoral  in- 
troduction to  the  Benedictus.  It  was  played  with 
rare  skill,  taste,  and  judgment.  We  are  hap- 
py to  learn  this  Mass  will  be  again  performed  this 
evening. 

The  first  part  of  the  concert  was  miscellaneous. 
The  duet  from  Kossini :  Quis  est  homo,  was  exe- 
cuted with  considerable  skill  and  delicacy  by  Miss 
Smith  and  Miss  Whitehouse.  Their  solos, 
too,  were  well  performed.  The  contralto  of  the 
latter  is  of  a  remarkably  mellow  and  pathetic  qual- 
ity, and  her  renderings  chaste  and  expressive. 
Mr.  Frost  sang,  Deeper  and  deeper  still,  with 
Waft  her  Angels,  from  Handel's  Jephthah,  in  a 
manner  evidently  studied  from  Mr.  Arthurson ; 
and  it  is  praise  to  say  that  ho  did  not  entirely  fail 
in  a  recitative  and  air  which  demand  the  best 
powers,  vocal  and  mental  and  spiritual,  of  a  com- 
plete artist.  There  were  some  good  oratorio 
choruses,  and  some  organ  pieces,  namely,  one  for 
four  hands,  by  Messsrs.  Willcox  and  Downes, 
from  a  chorus  of  Handel  ("  The  horse  and  his  ri- 
der"); the  overture  to  Fra  Diavolo{!),  made  very 
effective  by  Mr.  Willcox's  masterly  combina- 
tion of  the  stops,  and  (on  this  being  encored)  the 
"  Wedding  March"  of  Mendelssohn,  where  again 
the  trumpet  stops  told  to  rare  advantage. 

C]?=*In  our  next  number  wp  propose  to  copy  an  analysis  of 
the  Twelfth  Mass,  by  Holmes,  the  author  <)f  the  Life  of  Mozart, 
having  already  given  a  mere  unprofessional  description  of  our 
own  in  Vol.  III.  No.  20  of  this  Journal. 


The  Uew  Organ  in  the  Tremont  Temple. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fully  understand  and 
estimate  the  merits  and  capacities  of  a  great 
church  Organ,  built  upon  so  large  a  scale,  with 
all  the  modern  improvements,  as  this  last  work  of 
the  Messrs.  Hook.  It  is  like  analyzing. the  com- 
position of  a  grand  orchestra,  and  without  the  aid 
of  the  eye,  since  most  of  the  principal  stops  or 
instruments  are  almost  never  heard  except  in 
combination  with  others.  Of  the  beauty  or  gran- 
deur of  the  effect,  when  it  is  beard  in  various 
kinds  of  music,  the  power  or  sweetness,  the  bril- 
liancy or  pathos,  a  music-loving  audience  of  course 
can  judge,  according  to  the  character  and  variety 
of  the  compositions  played,  and  the  mastery  and 
judgment  of  the  player.  And  no  one,  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  organs  in  our  cities,  could  listen 
on  that  opening  evening,  of  which  we  spoke  last 
week,  and  on  the  subsequent  occasions  on  which 
the  organ  has  been  used  in  the  support  of 
great  choral  music,  or  in  various  kinds  of  inter- 
ludes, both  classical  and  fanciful,  without  noting 
its  superiority  in  several  important  points. 

1.  Power  and  Largeness. — This  was  felt  to  be 
surpassingly  grand  when  the  full  organ  was  em- 
ployed, as  in  accompanying  the  Handelian  chorus 
sung  by  the  members  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  John- 
son's Musical  Convention ;  in  the  Chorale  which 
opened  and  the  brief  Fugue  of  Bach's  which 
closed  the  tasteful  improvisation  by  Mr.  Willcox  ; 
in  the  noble  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach,  in  C 


minor,  played  by  Mr.  Zundel  of  New  York, 
who  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  solid  German 
school  of  organ-playing,  although  he  necessarily 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  in  playing  for  the  first 
time  on  an  organ  where  the  arrangement  of  the 
stops  and  pedals  was  somewhat  novel ;  and  in  the 
grand  chorus  from  Handel :  "  The  Horse  and  his 
Rider,"  played  with  four  hands  by  Messrs.  Will- 
cox and  Downes  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  performances  of  the  evening. 

Here  was  a  voluminous  richness,  fulness  and 
solidity  of  harmony,  which  entirely  filled  and  sat- 
isfied the  ear.  In  the  grandly  vibrating,  deep 
substructure  of  the  basses,  piled  in  octave  below 
octave,  you  felt  as  it  were  the  eternal  foundations 
of  harmony.  We  have  heard  nothing  like  those 
basses,  especially  when  those  deepest  Double 
Bourdon  (reed)  tones  of  the  pedal  organ,  (whose 
intervals  the  ear  can  scarce  discriminate  when 
sounded  singly,  so  deep  are  they,)  are  brought 
in  underneath  the  other  basses  to  give  them  a 
new  weight  and  firmness.  Pile  upon  these  the 
diapasons  of  the  grand  organ,  which  are  remark- 
ably rich  and  round  and  musical,  (not  verifying 
the  usual  charge  of  weakness  brought  against  the 
diapasons  of  American  organs) ;  raised  another 
octave  in  the  Principal,  and  another  in  the  Fif- 
teenth; with  the -intermediate  Triad  harmonies, 
of  Tioelflh,  and  Sesquialtera  and  Furniture  and 
Mixture,  (the  frequenter  the  higher  you  ascend 
into  the  sky-ey  octaves,)  and  covered  or  balanced 
(so  as  to  neutralize  the  discord  incidental  to  such 
bold  accessions  of  richness  and  power)  by  the 
Trumpet,  Clarion,  &c. :  and  we  have  hero  already, 
without  estimating  the  reinforcements  of  the 
abridged  or  "  Choir  Organ,"  the  Swell,  the  Solo 
Stops,  &c.,  a  vast  orchestra  of  harmony  at  work, 
speaking  at  once  throughout  the  compass  of  five 
octaves  or  more.  The  test  of  success  here  is  that 
this  mighty  mass  of  tone  shall  sound  rich,  musical, 
well  balanced,  free  from  harshness  and  from  the 
very  common  screaming  of  the  upper  stops.  And 
this  we  think  was  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  this  instrument. 

2.  Balance  of  the  various  parts,  therefore,  may 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  important  merits 
of  this  Organ.  For  this  implies  that  all  the  sep- 
arate tones  are  good,  and  that  the  foundation  stops, 
the  basses,  diapasons,  &c.,  must  be  large  and  solid, 
to  sustain  the  inevitable  brilliancy  and  outspoken- 
ness of  some  of  those  high  stops,  every  note  of 
which  is  armed  with  full  chords,  which  it  is  a  great 
art  to  balance  and  foreshorten  to  the  vanishing 
proportions  of  the  natural  harmonics. 

3.  The  beauty  and  efficiency  of  the  Swell  was 
a  theme  of  general  admiration.  The  Swell  too, 
extends  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  key- 
board, from  CC  to  A  in  alt,  nearly  five  octaves. 
Its  pipes  are  beautifully  voiced,  and  whether 
played  alone,  or  to  lend  soft,  swelling  and  dying 
harmony  (like  that  of  the  breeze  through  pines), 
to  solo  stops,  it  was  singularly  expressive  and  soul- 
like. 

4.  The  characteristic  beauty  of  a  great  variety 
of  Solo  Stops,  each  closely  imitating  the  instru- 
ment whose  name  it  bears,  was  pleasantly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Willcox,  who  for  a  young  organist 
possesses  the  {irt  of  tastefully  varying  the  combi- 
nations of  a  great  organ  to  an  eminent  degree, 
and  whose  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Messrs.  Hook,  made  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  resources  of  this  organ.  The  addition 
of  an  entire  fourth  manual  for  solo  stops  alone 
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places  this  oi-san  by  tlie  skle  of  the  most  modern 
improvements  in  Europe,  ^vhile  in  this  coimtri'  it 
is  alone  in  this  partiuular,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  organ  lately  built  'by  Mr. 'Stanbridge 
in  Philadelphia,  and  which,  we  are  told,  borrowed 
the  idea  from  this.  Among  these  "fancy  stops,"  as 
they  are  called,  we  do  not  notice  several  that  have 
been  used,  such  as  the  Vox  linmana,  &c.,  but  we 
believe  it  provides  under  some  name  for  every 
effect  of  the  kind  which  is  truly  desirable,  and 
excludes  only  what  is  characterless  and  over- 
fanciful. 

In  speaking  of  the  solo  stops  we  should  men- 
tion also  the  very  singing  and  dramatic  stvle  of 
the  facile  improvisations,  that  evening,  of  Mr. 
Wakren,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany. 
This  was  not,  like  many  other  pieces  in  the  pur- 
posely very  miscellaneous  programme,  the  strict 
organ  style  of  music  ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  con- 
trapuntal character,  but  only  a  singing  melody 
with  accompanying  chords ;  yet  it  was  quite  effec- 
tive in  its  way  .^nd  won  much  applause.  The  ob- 
ject being  to  display  the  instrument,  each  player 
of  course  chose  a  separate  task,  and  all  styles  had 
to  come  in  play. 

5.  Orchestral  Effects.  An  organ,  like  this,  is 
indeed  a  sort  of  orchestra.  Each  of  the  56  stops 
.  or  registers  is  a  distinct  instrument.  These,  speak- 
ing through  some  3500  pipes,  and  played  upon 
by  means  of  five  distinct  key-boards,  four  for  the 
hands,  or  Manuals,  and  one  for  the  feet,  or  Pedals, 
yield  combinations  only  second  in  variety  and 
brilliancy  to  those  of  the  modern  grand  orchestra. 
In  this  respect  the  power  of  the  new  organ  was 
triumphantly  proved  that  evening  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  two  overtures ;  that  to  Zanetta,  by  Mr. 
WiLLCOX  ;  and  that  to  Fra  Diavolo,  in  which 
the  Swell  and  the  Trumpet  came  well  into  play, 
by  Mr.  Cross,  a  young  and  talented  organist 
from  Philadelphia,  who  brought  out  the  orchestral 
phase  of  the  organ  with  a  brilliancy  and  effective- 
ness such  as  we  have  rarely  heard.  Here  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument  is  thoroughly  tested. 
The  prompt  speaking  of  the  pipes,  the  surS  and 
easy  shifting  of  the  stops,  &c.,  are  all-essential  to 
such  effects.  As  the  player  grasped  the  great 
handfuls  of  bold  chords,  he  seemed  to  exult  in  the 
hearty  responsiveness  of  the  noble  instrument,  as 
a  rider  in  the  obedient  motions  of  a  noble  courser. 
One  of  our  oldest  organ-builders  was  heard  to  say 
"  he  never  knew  an  organ  to  behave  itself  so  icell 
upon  its  exhibition  night." 

And  here  we  may  as  well  conclude  all  we  had 
to  say  about  those  opening  performances.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  hear  more  of  our  own 
city's  organists ;  but  opportunities  for  them  will 
frequently  occur.  Some  who  were  announced, 
did  not  arrive,  or  did  not  perform.  In  place  of 
Mr.  Darley,  of  St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia,  his  son, 
Mr.  Frank  Darley,  gave  a  pleasing  selection 
from  a  new  Cantata  of  his  own.  In  such  a  mis- 
cellaneous programme  there  was  of  course  some 
tediousness.  In  extemporizing  at  a  new  organ, 
to  show  all  its  powers,  there  is  an  unavcfidable 
temptation  to  indulge  at  too  great  length,  and  to 
some  sacrifice  of  unity.  The  true  end  of  the 
occasion,  however,  was  well  answered,  namely, 
to  show  the  virtues  of  the  organ,  and  to  prove 
that  we  possess  the  ability  in  this  country  to  pro- 
duce most  noble  works  in  this  sublime  depart- 
ment of  musical  mechanics.  The  Messrs.  Hook 
have  truly  an  artistic  feeling  about  their  occupa- 
tion ;  this  has  long  made  them  eminent  for  the 


fine  voicing  of  their  solo  stops ;  it  is  now  equally 
apparent  in  the  harmonious  balance  and  blending 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  largest  organ  in  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  profess  any  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  organs  or  with  organ-making.  We  are 
neither  organist  nor  organ-maker,  and  it  requires 
both  to  fully  judge  an  organ.  In  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  we  would  be  understood  not  to 
disparage  other  builders.  We  trust  we  shall  be 
equally  ready  to  appreciate  their  good  works, 
whenever  they  shall  be  brought  home  to  us  as 
this  has  been.  But  let  us  conclude  this  article 
with  one  suggestion  : 

We  have  often  lamented  the  lack  of  public 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
great,  the  classical,  the  true  music  of  the  Organ. 
That  opportunity  is  now  afforded  us  in  Boston,  if 
our  organists  will  only  second  our  suggestion.  It 
is  that  there  shall  be  stated  organ  concerts,  say 
one  afternoon  in  every  week,  at  which  our  various 
organists,  who  love  their  Art  better  than  they 
love  display,  shall  let  us  hear  the  Fugues  and 
Choruses  of  Bach,  and  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn 
and  Rink,  and  all  the  great  ones.  They  will  find 
their  own  interest  in'it,  in  the  taste  it  will  create 
for  true  organ  music,  and  the  appreciation  for 
their  own  higher  efforts.  Let  there  he  a  very 
small  price  of  admission,  merely  nominal,  so  as  to 
cover  expenses  and  keep  out  the  disturbing  loafers. 
Why  will  not  Mr.  Willcox,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  Temple  organ,  and  who  has  a  true  enthu- 
siasm for  his  Art.  at  once  take  the  initiative,  and 
provoke  his  brethren  to  this  good  work  ?    - 


Alfred  Jaei,l. — We  have  received  a  pleasant 
letter  from  our  sparklinj;  Pianist,  (iated  Baden-Ba- 
den, who  has  been  both  hearing  and  making  music 
in  the  German  cities.  One  of  the  German  papers 
speaks  thus  of  a  concert  in  which  Jaell  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part : 

Bad-Hamburg,  27th  July.  Madame  Akha  de  l.\ 
Grange,  prima  donna  from  ttie  Imperial  Opera  of  St. 
Petersbur*};,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Jaelv,  pianist-compositeur, 
gfive  a  grand  concert  fiere  before  a  fashionable  and 
crowded  audience.  Both  artists  were  recalled  after  each 
piece.  Mr.  .Taeli's  Caprice  sur  la  ballade  Angtaise  "HomQ 
sweet  Home,"  created  especial  enthusiasm. 

Our  friend  was  next  to  go,  by  way  of  Leipsic  and 
Vienna,  to  Trieste,  his  native  city.  He  proposes  to 
pass  the  months  of  September  and  October  in  Italy, 
and  then  commence  a  concert  tour  in  Vienna,  Leip- 
zig, Brussels,  &c.,  amvhig  in  Paris  by  the  first  of 
January,  thereto  remain  until  the  first  of  May. 

Jaell  represents  musical  matters  as  beini;  verj'duU 
in  Europe.  The  greatest  pleasure  afforded  him,  by 
any  new  work,  has  been  the  hearing  of  Wagner's 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin, — especially  the  latter, 
which  he  found  "really  ^vaiA,  immense"  although 
he  heard  it  under  bad  direction,  in  Wisbaden,  which, 
however,  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  best  kind 
of  music  is  at  least  patronized.  In  Frankfort  Wag- 
ner's operas  are  not  relished.  Indeed  our  friend 
thinks  that  musical  taste  in  Germany  is  not  so  great 
as  many  have  supposed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  they  are  able  sometimes  to  judge  an  artist  at  the 
first  hearing  better  in  Germany  than  in  America,  it 
is  because  operas  and  concerts  there  are  given  before 
.select  audiences  of  scarcely  four  or  five  hundred  peo- 
ple, mostly  artists  and  professionals  (that  is  to  saj', 
"  dead-heads"),  especially  on  a  first  performance. 
Jaell  finds  his  esteem  for  this  country  not  at  all  di- 
minished by  what  he  finds  in  Germany,  and  is  highly 
disgusted  at  the  anti-American  railings  (everywhere 
reported)  of  Alboni. 

Speaking  of  Wagner,  Jaell  has  composed  a  fanta- 


sia upon  themes  from  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser,  be- 
sides a  nocturne  which  he  calls  "  The  Poet's  Ds-eam." 
He  says  he  has  heard  the  overture  to  Tannhauser 
played  by  many  orchestras  in  Germany,  but  not  once 
so  well  as  by  the  "  Germanians."  What  a  pity  if 
they  disband  ! 


LiSTZ  (says  La  France  Musicale)  has  nearly  finished 
a  very  important  book  upon  the  music  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Bohemians.  It  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in  Ger- 
ra.an,  in  French,  and  in  Hungarian. 

"  Rossini  :  his  Life  and  Woi;ks,"  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume just  brought  out  by  the  brothers  IMessrs.  Escudier, 
authors  of  the  Thenreiicnl  and  Historical  Dictionary  of 
Music,  at  M.  Dentu's,  publisher  and  bookseller.  This 
book,  the  most  complete  hitherto  produced  on  the  author 
of  Gvillaume  Tell,  is  addressed  both  to  musicians  and  the 
general  reading  public.  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  consider- 
able curiosity  in  all  classes,  both  on  account  of  its  original 
artistic  appreciations  and  the  numerous  and  interesting 
anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 

Mad.  Alboni  is  in  London,  without  any  immediate 
prospect  of  singing  in  public. 

The  programme  of  the  fortiicoming  Triennial  Musical 
Festival,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Worcester  in  the  first 
week  in  September,  has  now  been  decided  upon.  The 
engagements  inclnde  Mme.  Clara  Novello.  Mme.  Castel- 
lan, Miss  Dolby,  Mme.  Viardot,  Mrs.  Weiss.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  Lockey,  Signor  Gardoni,  Herr  Formes,  and 
Mr.  Weiss,  in  the  vocal  department,  and  the  band  and 
chorus  are  to  exceed  three  hundred  performers.  The 
oratorios  to  be  perfiirmed  entire  at  the  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral are  the  Messiah,  Elijah,  the  Creation,  and  Last 
.Judgment;  and  among  the  secular  pieces  to  be  given  at 
the  evening  concerts  at  the  College  hall,  are  portions  of 
Mendelssohn's  I\Iidsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Loreley 
fragment,  and  Weber's  Oberon. 

Paris- — The  Grand  Opera  re-opens  on  the  15th.  The 
performance  will  be  free  to  the  public,  and  th&  opera 
Unberf  le  Dinhle.  Besides  this,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's 
fete,  a  canta  will  be  executed,  the  music  by  Queen  Hor- 
fense,  and  the  words  by  M-  Belmontet.  It  is  said  that 
Mad.  Stolz  will  appear  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  La  Favorite. 
The  Theatre  Fnincais  closed  last  week,  ostensibly  for  re- 
pairs, and  like  the  Grand  Opera,  re-opens  on  the  15th 
inst..  tlie  public  beina:  admitted  jrratis  to  the  performan- 
ces, in  honor  of  the  Emperor'syt-^e.  A  few  davs  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  JI.  S.  Germain,  wholiad  previous- 
ly played  at  the  Oddon.  made  a  successful  dehut\n  Le  De- 
pit  Amoureux  nvi(\  La  Famille  Poisson.  M.  Perrin  is  ne- 
glecting no  measures  which  can  tend  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  new  enterprise  at  the  Tb(?a*re-Lyrique.  Mad. 
Ua:alde  is  engaged,  and  JI.  and  Mad.  Meillet-JIeyer  are 
retained.  As  far  as  possible.  M.  Perrin  is  carrying  out 
the  arrangements  entered  into  by  M.  S^veste,  both  with 
singers  and  composers.  The  new  opera,  written  by  M. 
Adolphe  Adam  for  Mad.  ^larie  Cnbel,  is  in  rehearsal, 
and  M.  Perrin  has  also  sent  for  the  opera  of  M.  J.  B. 
Wekerlin,  which  is  already  copied. 
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THE    NEW    CARMINA    SACRA: 
BY   LOWELL  'MASON. 

The  best  Collection  of  Church.  Music  extant Pub'ishod  by 

Aug26  4fc  RICE  &  KEPOJALIi. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 
Piill>HsBBor  amicl  BimporJer  of  lUiisic, 

No.  83  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  coTistflDtlv  on  hand  a  Large  and  Sflect  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  receive-l  by  Steamer  a.'?  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranprnd  to  order. 

0=*  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 

A.    W.    FRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

ITSTRUCTIOT   OIV   THR   prA::;o-FOja.TE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  B  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

ASOPBAITO  SINGEB.— A  Youna  lady  de.sires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
lit  this  ofSce.  July  22. 

C3r.    -A..    SOH3VEITT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   O.  BTT.«ON'.=!,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICUARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St." 

REFERENCES. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esix.  |Mrs.  Farnham, 

O.  Ditson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Ksq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq  2S  Pearl  st. 


6  Copehind  st.  Roxburj. 
Epes  Sarg;ent,  Esq. 
liev  Mr.  lluntington. 
J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  Bixfh  St.  i  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 


H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av.  [ 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

ETEATLY   AND    PROMPTLY   EXECtTTSD, 

BY    EDWAI{D    I..    BALCH, 

®Sia  Soutnal  o£  iHusit,  No.  21  Sx^ool  Zi. 

The  MEDAL  AXB  DIPLOMA  nwarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitahle  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  oiiice. 

O"  MUSIC    prepared   for    Stereotyping. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GREAT  WOSK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPLiBTE  ENCYCI.©P.^»IA 

OF 

A  work  ■which  has  cost  the  inrlefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  snmc  of  the  mo«t  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musiral  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprit-ed  in  one  elegant  royal  ortavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  C0Ti\\i\ete  Biclionavy  of  over 
5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present-.. ...  A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

with  the  dates  of  tlipir  inyention,  and  tlieir  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUQn  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book  intondecl  to  cover  tlie  -wlioSe 
of  Musical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEIVETT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

TEA.CBER  OV  THE  PliV^O   A!«iB  ORGAIK. 

DS^TERMS   MODERATE. 

Kesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street, 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Slgnor  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI, 

(FKOM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGINQ. 

Kesidence,  "Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEK     ©F     MUSIC, 
365  'Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  18.  3m 

Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  or  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

n.  E  TELTOW,  Agfnt. 
ii  14  tf  30  Fayette  Streef 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREItOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


•  3£bbjarlJ  31.  Baltb, 


FROM    THE    GREAT    MASTERS, 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six  Songs  without  Word.'^,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  CHpricciosa, 50 

The  Temperaments,  peven  Characteristique  Pieces, 1.00 

The  Gift,  six  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Russe .50 

ReiiiiniscenrpB  from  Lucia  di  Lanimermoor, 50 

RomancfS  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz: — 

No.  1,  Elofie  des  larmes, 25 

.    "    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  La  Fille  du  Pecheur, 25 

THALBERO. 

Eantasia  sur  themes  de  MoTse, 1,25 

L'Art  du  Ohnnt  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : —  each  75 

No.  1,  Qurituor,  I  Puritani  de  Belliui. 
"    2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergolese, 
"     3    Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  da  Chanteur  Stradella. 
"    5    Lncrymosa  tire  du   Requiem  de  Mozart,  Ihio  des 

Nores  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 
"    6-  Perch6  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelpiira  de 
Rossiui. 

Le  Tremolo 62 

Prjyer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, •. 1.25 

Viola,  Melodie, ...  .25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Valse  Erilliante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Printemps,  (Song  of  Spring,) 50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Pensee  Musicale  de  Bellini, 75 

Elisire  d'Amore,  Fantasiaj 50 

I  l'urit;ini,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot  des  Chevalier  Gardes  March, 25 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskintton  St. 

G.   ANDIi:^   &.   C  O. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUII.D1KGS, 

KIKIH    STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE    ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGOPT   OF 

THE    PILGRIM^S    FRQGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  be.^iides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa.«.<!ed.  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Dnstrnction,  to  the  Celes^tial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  stronge.'Jti  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE^J^ETT,  Publislier. 

GEO  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND    DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DR.4WING  &  P.MNTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Koir,  Boston. 

\*    TVeddinfT^nJ  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed, 

16  tf 

MEYER  &   TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

'Importtra  of  cdfortign  Iflusic  anb  Pnblisljtrs, 

Keep  a  larce  and  well  selected  .»itoclv  of  both  Foreign  and 

American   Mu>ic  By  our   direct  and   regular  engagements 

with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  1V1TH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

O^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  StJifes  for  the  well  known 
puljlishing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  gniut  the  most  profitable 
discount.)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVEllTURES  arranged  for  (he  Pi.auo-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FKSOA.  UTOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATUOR-,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMKR,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  Si,  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 

JLctttr-^rtss,  fflugit  an&  loi  ^rintina-@gitt, 


TAYLOE'S : 


FOSTEFOSBESSIERS. 


FIRST   STEPS   TO   THE  Pr.\NO  FORTE  ;    biing  an    Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners       Bv    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   the    1'lano    Pnrte,   Harp  and   Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  .s.ale  by 
F.  .1.  HUNTINGTON,  23  P.-irk  Row,  New  York. 
WM    D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 


MUSIC  All  NOTICE. 

T.  BRTCHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ.  Piano-Forte  and 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULlmCIIEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  163  ) 

What  then  is  a  Fugue  ?  It  is  a  musical  propo- 
sition, which  is  unlbkled  simply  or  contrailiftorily, 
according  as  it  has  one  or  more  subjects,  together 
with  the  arguments,  which  are  deduced  solely 
from  the  relations  of  the  harmony  and  of  the 
counterpoint ;  a  music,  which  plays  in  an  inge- 
nious and  (so  to  say)  abstract  manner  with  its  ele- 


ments. The  end  of  the  game  is  the  game  itself, 
and  the  Fugue  signifies,  above  all,  just  what  it 
must  signify  in  its  peculiarity  as  Fugue.  If  it  is 
good,  it  will  be  found  good ;  require  no  more ; 
you  have  already  the  sense  of  the  work.  This 
sense  never  lies  in  the  text  of  the  vocal  fugue. 
The  words  attached  to  it,  are  too  few  to  help  us 
to  this  .sense,  nor  can  the  fugue  itself  derive  much 
profit  from  them.  They  merely  serve  to  furnish 
syllables  to  the  singers.  Kyrie  Eleison,  Hosanna 
in  Excelsis, — these  are  all  the  words,  which  the 
longest  and  most  thoroughly  developed  fugue 
requires. 

It  ma}'  be  said  that  the  contrapuntal  style,  by 
means  of  analogy,  re-enacts  the  faculties  and 
laws  of  the  understanding  on  the  domain  of  feel- 
ing. And  indeed  the  arrangernent  and  studied 
(rnolimrte)  sequence  of  musical  thoughts,  the 
beauty  of  the  thematic  development  corresponds 
to  the  deductions,  proofs  and  conclusions,  which  a 
skilful  logician  knows  how  to  draw  from  some 
fruitful  proposition.  The  combination  of  two  or 
more  themes,  contrasted  in  their  melodic  plan  and 
in  their  rhythmical  movement,  gives  a  type  of  the 
appro.ximation  of  two  thoughts,  which  seem  at 
first  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other, 
but  out  of  whose  unforeseen  contact  a  design  sud- 
denly becomes  peiceptible,  which  charms  by  its 
novelty  and  surprises  by  its  clearness.  In  short, 
is  not  the  unity  of  subject,  strictly  adhered  to  and 
wisely  connected  with  all  the  incidental  and  epi- 
sodical details,  alike  a  merit  in  the  rhetorician  and 
the  contrapuntist?  Arrangement,  method,  clear- 
ness, strength  and  just  combination,  natural  limits 
of  the  object,  logic,  in  short,  all  such  expressions 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  used  concerning 
works  of  music  and  works  of  the  written  or  the 
spoken  word.  Does  not  the  identity  of  the  de- 
signations here  prove  the  complete  accuracy  of  the 
correspondence. 

And  3-et,  how  strange  !  the  more  a  composition 
through  analogy  approaches  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence, which  is  called  deliberative  or  demonstra- 
tive, the  less  does  the  sense  of  the  work  admit  of 
verbal  commentaries.  Whence  comes  this  V  It 
follows  from  the  fact,  that  between  verbal  and 
musical  logic  there  always  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween thinking  and  feeling.  The  better  a  truth 
of  abstract  feeling  has  been  analyzed  and  pre- 
sented in  the  language  of  feeling,  the  less  will  the 
language  of  reason,  or  spoken  words,  aflfeet  this 
series  of  corollaries  in  note:,  which  prove  nothing, 
unless  they  be  resolved  into  an  emotion  of  the 


heart  or  an  enjoyment  for  the  ears.  Just  so  it  is 
in  another  sphere,  that  of  the  pure  Mathematics, 
in  which  truths  in  the  same  way  elude  verbal 
logic,  and  can  only  bo  given  through  algebraical 
and  numerical  formulas. 

Among  the  works  in  the  contrapuntal  style  there 
are  doubtless  many,  of  which  the  general  charac- 
ter may  be  defined.  There  are  gloomy  and 
mournful  fugues,  and  again  there  are  others,  that 
ring  out  in  jubilant  and  cheerful  tones.  But  nei- 
ther this  mornfulness  nor  this  joy  have  the  posi- 
tive, dramatic  and  passionate  expression,  which 
they  would  necessarily  have,  if  they  were  called 
forth  by  one  of  those  external  incitements,  which 
occasion  revolutions  in  the  soul.  You  feel  noth- 
ing causal  in  the  psychological  state  expressed 
by  the  fugue;  you  easily  perceive  the  soaring  up 
of  passion  to  its  object.  It  is  a  disposition  of  the 
soul,  which  is  either^customary  or  voluntary,  and 
which,  in  the  want  of  outward  nourishment,  turns 
back  upon  itself  and  works  through  itself;  a  mix- 
ture of  feeling  and  reflection,  of  dreams  and  in- 
spiration ;  a  state  therefore,  whose  modifications, 
shades  and  phases  do  not  admit  of  analysis. 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  these  properties  of 
music,  some  of  which  penetrate  so  far  down  into 
those  depths  of  the  soul,  that  are  most  inaccessible 
to  the  understanding  and  to  words,  we  see  before 
all  things,  how  much  they  approach  the  nature  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  why  the  contrapuntal 
and  fugued  styles  have  been  principally  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  church ;  the  only  direct 
application  of  music  in  which  the  two  significa- 
tions and  the  two-fold  values,  between  which  we 
have  been  laboring  to  point  out  the  distinction, 
have  met  and  become  identical.  What  musician 
has  not  felt  the  everlasting  harmony  of  the  sub- 
lime church  music  with  the  sublime  act  which  it 
accompanies  ?  Hear  those  voices,  rising  one  after 
the  other  in  slow  and  sustained  tones;  they  inter- 
twine and  separate  like  the  spiral  wreaths  of  in- 
cense rising  from  the  censer,  while,  now  higher 
and  now  lower,  they  continually  echo  the  same 
complaining  words.  That  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  pa.ssionate  grief,  one  of  those  torturing  ago- 
nies of  flesh  and  blood  :  but  it  is  the  holy  and 
poetic  sorrow,  which  aunounc^es  Itself  in  the  old 
cathedrals;  it  is  the  utterance  of  our  common 
misery  at  the  foot  of  the  cros.-*,  ever  repeated  and 
evermore  the  same.  The  Allegro  of  a  jubilant 
fugue  follows  upon  the  Aivlttnle.  Is  this  the  re- 
verberation of  a  wordly  festival,  the  martial  sound 
of  triumph,  or  the  announcement  through  thous-     .  - 
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ands  of  the  people's  voices  of  some  happy  na- 
tional event  ?  Nothing  of  all  that.  This  chorus 
expresses  the  solemnity  of  the  Loin's  day ;  it 
celebrates  an  altogether  mystical  feast ;  it  sings  in 
unison  with  all  Christian  souls,  ivho,  weary  of  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  have  come  to  hear  the  hymns 
of  the  king  of  prophets  and  the  concerts  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

It  may  have  been  remarked,  that  the  stumbhng 
blocks,  commonly  placed  between  works  in  the 
contrapuntal  style  and  the  majority  of  hearers, 
frequently  seem  not  to  exist  in  the  church  music ; 
the  ignorant  appear  to  understand  it  about  as  well 
as  the  initiated.  We  have  already  given  one  of 
the  reasons  of  this'exception  ;  but  thexe  is  another, 
far  more  universal,  since  it  operates  without  dis- 
tinction upon  hearers  of  all  countries  and  com- 
munions. There  is  an  acoustic  reason  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it. 

The  remarkable  resonance,  in  buildings  devot- 
ed to  public  worship,  swells  the  volume  of  tone, 
rendering  a  multitude  of  details  imperceptible ;  it 
in  a  manner  simplifies  the  music  and  lends  to  the 
material  effect  a  force,  which  is  enough  to .  shake 
the  hearer,  and  that  entirely  without  any  assis- 
tance of  the  composition,  supposing  it  to  be  well 
executed.  Scarcely  has  the  piece  begun,  when 
you  surrender  yourself  with  a  shudder  to  that 
irresfstible  power  of  the  accords  produced  by  a 
hundred  select  voices,  strengthened  by  a  crowd 
of  symphonists,  through  which  is  heard  the  harmo- 
nic storm  of  the  organ  roaring,  making  the  whole 
sonorous  building  tremble.  And  you  will  say  "  It 
is  God's  voice."  Yes,  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  mak- 
ing itself  heard  through  one  of  the  most  adorable 
laws  of  his  creation. 

While  the  harmonic  effects  are  thus  rounded 
off  and  consolidated  in  great  masses,  the  ear 
ceases  to  be  much  perplexed  by  details,  which 
would  have  been  quite  bewildering,  had  they  been 
more  distinctly  heard.  So  far  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  Mass,  when  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible 
mode  of  execution  and  heard  as  a  Quartet  or  Quin- 
tet in  a  chamber,  is  frecjuently  no  longer  reco"'— 
nized  by  the  very  hearer,  who  had  been  trans- 
ported by  it  during  divine  service. 

These  remarks  explain  many  things  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  of  Music.  We  now  know  why 
the  fugued  counterpoint,  which  grew  always  more 
and  more  offensive  and  was  gradually  excluded 
from  all  profane  compositions,  after  Bach  and 
Handel  found  its  last  place  of  refuge  in  the 
temples ;  why  it  pleased  in  the  church  and  dis- 
pleased elsewhere  ;  and  why,  since  its  re-introduc- 
tion, the  mass  of  the  dilettanti  have  yet  been  able 
to  perceive  no  gusto  in  it  in  the  Chamber  music. 
If  in  our  day  we  see  many  voluntary  martyrs  to 
the  contrapuntal  style,  who  impose  upon  them- 
selves the  penance  of  hearing  a  Quartet  worked 
off,  it  is  because  the  title  of  dilettante  has  become 
a  sort  of  standing  in  the  world,  a  card  of  intro- 
duction, opening  many  doors  to  one,  which  but 
for  that  would  have  remained  shut  against  him. 
We  are  obliged  to  be  kind  and  patient  hearers  of 
musicians  who  play  gratis.  One  checks  himself, 
when  the  tendency  to  gape  comes  over  him  too 
heavily,  and  utters  ever  and  anon  the  exclama- 
tions ;  exquisite  !  wonderfvtl !  divine  I  like  the  sen- 
tinel's :   Who's  there  !  to  show  that  he  is  awake. 

How  much  easier'  living  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Opera,  in  the  land  of  musical  freedom, 
where  the  listeners  recover  their  full  natural  in- 
dependence 1     Every  one  is  there  for  his  money's 


■worth  ;  every  one  is  sovereign  judge  of  the  satis- 
faction that  he  buys ;  and  if  the  great  multitude 
does  not  find  this  satisfaction  there,  then  woe  to 
the  composer  or  the  players!  We  have  a  right 
to  abuse  those  who  rob  us.  Here  the  public 
reigns  despotic,'and  the  taste  of  the  many  from 
of  old  has  been  the'supreme  law.  In  the  theatre 
there  is  no  appeal  from^the  decision  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  sentence  is  executed  the  moment  it  is 
passed,  and  the  condemned  always  have  the  worst 
of  it. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  composer,  who 
should  be  fool  enough  to  multiply  in  his  works 
the  thoughts  and  forms  of  a  style,  which,  he  knows 
from  positive  experience,'  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  utterly  displeasing  his  supreme  judges  ? 
Yet  such  a  fool,  whom  we  should  suppose  utterly 
impossible,  has  once  existed.  His  name  was  Mo- 
zart. 

I  have  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  the  contrapun- 
tal style ;  I  have  perhaps  said  too  much  about  it. 
But  I  have  done  so  for  the  reason,  that  celebrated 
writers  seem  to  me  to  have  spoken  neither  suffici- 
ently, nor  as  they  should  have  done,  about  it.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  branch  of  music  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult, the  least  understood,  the  least  explained 
and,  more  than  that,  the  one  of  which  I  felt  the 
most  concerned  to  give  a  correct  idea,  I  trust 
that  my  diffusiveness  will  be  pardoned. 

The  other  style  hardly  requires  the  same  amount 
of  explanations.  Melody  is  ground  for  every- 
body's feet.  Whoever  loves  Music  loves  Melody, 
and  for  the  human  race  en  masse  Melody  makes 
up  the  whole  of  music.  Besides,  I  have  already 
in  a  certain  manner  sought  to  enumerate  its  neg- 
ative properties,  in  endeavoring  to  indicate  the 
sphere  and  limfts  of  the  fugued  style.  All  that 
this  latter  cannot  do.  Melody,  with  the  aid  of  Har- 
mony, reduced  to  mere  accompaniment,  can  do. 
In  this  simplifiedjform,  if  Melody  can  move  freely, 
she  lends  expression  to  all  positive  emotions,  even 
to  images  of  visible,  imitated,  or  poetically  felt 
phenomena  ;  she  interprets  words  and  lends  them 
thereby  an  unwonted  power ;  in  the  theatre  she 
kindles  up  within  us  all  the  passions,  which  she 
knows  how  to  portray  and  excite  ;  she  furnishes 
the  executive  talents  with  the  means  of  their  tri- 
umphs; she  pours  out  streams  of  rapture  through 
the  organ  of  a  euphonious  voice,  or  through  the 
vibrations  of  an  instrument,  and  transports  a 
whole  public  into  that  enthusiasm,  which  is  open- 
ly manifested  on  the  arrival  of  a  virtuoso  of  the 
first  rank.  Is  it  not  Melody  again  that  conjures 
up  the  dearest  shadows  of  the  past,  and  with  a 
few  magic  notes  carries  you  back  into  the  times 
of  a  bliss  long  vanisj^ed,  or  spans  long  distances 
and  leads  the  sorrowing  soul  into  its  home  ?  Is  it 
not  she,  that  sustains  the  courage  of  the  warrior 
and  inspires  him  in  the  hour  of  battle  ?  She, 
that  lends  fervor  to  our  most  cheerful  festivals  ? 
She  that  leads  straightway  to  the  fountain,  where- 
at poor  humanity  most  commonly  drinks  oblivion 
and  consolation  for  its  sorrows  ?  that  speaks  to  us 
so  gracefully  of  Love  and  makes  us  more  suscep- 
tible thereof?  It  is  still  always  Melody.  And  if 
I connot  give  myself  up  to  Love,  says  some  one,  / 
at  least  make  Music  ;  and  this  at  least  marks  ex- 
cellently well  the  correspondence  of  these  two 
occupations.  This  is  what  the  rhetoricians  call 
the  sublime  in  thought. 

By  the  side  of  these  attributes  of  the  harmoni- 
co-melodic  style,  the  delights  of  counterpoint  seem 
very  weak  and  very  insignificant.     But  all  things 


have  their  compensation  in  this  world.  If  Melody 
is  an  eternal  principle  for  the  rejuvenescence  of 
Music,  so  too  it  is  an  ever  present  cause  of  its 
corruption  and  its  death.  By  the  ease,  with  which 
it  assumes  all  colors  and  accomodates  itself  to  all 
forms,  by  its  subserviency  to  the  most  moody  and 
transient  influences,  Melody  maj^es  any  given 
system  of  composition  to  appear,  so  far  as  the 
hearers  are  concerned,  as  either  national  or  for- 
eign, antiquated  or  new.  It  founds  the  momentary 
taste  and  it  destroys  it.  The  instability  peculiar 
to  this  element  of  music  became  still  greater  with 
a  superficial  and  almost  primitive  harmony,  like 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  Italian  operas  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  first,  when  it  Tield  sole 
sway,  the  power  of  the  ruling  melody  was  so  much 
the  greater ;  but  it  soon  lost  its  attractive  energy, 
since  it  had  surrendered  itself  with  too  little  re- 
serve to  the  wishes  of  the  ear.  .;|.  Works  in  this 
style,  called  homophonic  (one-voiced),  that  is 
to  say  purely  melodic,  generally  soon  wear  out ; 
we  see  them  in  their,  decline  follow  the|opposite 
progression  from  that  indicated  by  their  growing 
favorj;2the  melancholy  progress  from  indifference 
to  satiety,  and  fspm  satiety  to  loathing.  They 
were  loved  more_  and  more,  because|  theyjwere 
well  known  ;  and  they  ceased  to  be  loved,  because 
they  werejinown  too  well.  -,  And  then  the  music 
is  no  more  than  a  dried  up  flower,  which  has  out- 
lived its  colors  and  its  fragrance  ;^  a  noble  wine, 
which  has  lost  its  fine  aroma. 

This  mournful  type,  and  yet  'too  true,  of  our 
enjoyments  gives  the  true  measure  for  both  styles 
of  music,  viewed  from"  their  opposition  and  their 
equipoise,  since  they  both  have  a  for  and  an 
against.  The  enjoyments,  which  Melody  creates, 
are  incomparably  more  lively;  those  of  Counter- 
point on  the  contrary  far  more  enduring.  The 
former  are  ha.d  gratis,  the  latter  must  be  purchased 
by  labor  and  study;  like  the  pleasures  of  the  mind- 
which  they  represent  in  music,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  represent  them  in  that.  In  the  analogies 
of  the  melodic  style  we  find  again  all  the  expres- 
sion and  emotional  power  of  speech,  the  passions 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Counterpoint  occu- 
pies the  opposite  psychological  domain  ;  its  serious 
expressions  do  not  harmonize  much  with  sensuality; 
they  touch  the  Infinite  on  all  sides ;  they  address 
ineffable  words  to  the  soul ;  they  talk  with  it  the 
exalted  language  of  Poesy,  which  flashes  from 
the  vaulted  firmament  in  characters  of  fire ;  and 
the  thought  readily  suggests  itself,  that,  had  the 
stars  an  audible  as  they  have  a  visible  voice,  the 
mathematical  laws,  having  become  euphonious, 
would  spread  abroad  the  combinations  of  the 
Fugue  ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  would 
then  be  a  song  of  innumerable  themes,  as  many 
as  there  are  separate,  and  yet  united  worlds,  to 
sing  the  praise  of  the  Father  of  all  worlds. 
[To  be  continued  ] 


[From  Novella's  jVIusical  Times.] 

Mozart's  12tli  Mass  Analyzed. 

BY    E.    HOLMES. 

The  origin  of  the  Twelfth  Mass  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  Mozart  in  one  of  his  lettprs  from  Man- 
heim  in  1778,  in  which,  speculating  on  the  best 
means  of  getting  an  appointmpnt  at  that  place,  he 
writes  ;  "I  intend  to  compose  a  new  grand  Mass, 
and  present  it  to  the  Elector."  The  character  of 
the  music,  destined  for  some  important  festival  of 
the  Church,  displays  him  in  this  work  not  so  much 
employing  his  own  pen  as  imitating  the  Italian 
style,  which  was  in  vogue  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  ;  and   yet,   as  was  his  custom  when 
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adopting  another  style,  blending  and  insinuating 
his  own  therewith  in  a  manner  which  distinguishes 
him  from  all  musicians.  What  is  curious  and  re- 
marlcahle  in  this  direction  of  liis  artistic  power,  is. 
that  the  pieces  he  produced  under  the  shelter  of 
another's  fame,  which  are  abundant  in  his  Opera 
and  Church  music,  and  in  his  Pianoforte  works, 
remain  to  this  day  some  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
popular.  They  do  not  wear  out,  but  still  survive 
in  fresh  fervor,  while  works  to  which  they  owe 
their  birth  have  mostly  descended  to  the  stream  of 
oblivion.  Whatever  of  the  foreign  style  passed 
through  the  mind  of  this  composer,  whether  ma- 
jestic, elegant,  or  fanciful,  came  out  in  the  imita- 
tion heightened  and  embellished.  He  seized  upon 
what  was  excellent  in  the  minds  of  others  as  well 
as  in  his  own  ;  the  same  power  which  gave  him 
the  perfect  control  of  his  own  ideas,  made  him 
equal  master  of  those  of  others  ;  and  Mozart  seems 
never  more  happy  than  in  holding  his  own  mirror 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  showing  him  to  himself 
in  it,  more  elegant  and  more  charming  than  he 
imagined. 

The  instrumental  parts  of  the  Twelfth  Mass 
want  only  clarinet  and  flute  parts  to  meet  the  full 
capacity  of  a  grand  orchestra  of  the  present  time. 
Being  in  this  respect  equal  in  extent  to  the  scale 
on  which  Mozart  prepared  most  of  his  later  sym- 
phonies— with  parts  for  two  violas  throughout-^the 
Manheim  orchestra  (in  177S  the  first  in  Germany) 
seems  to  be  indicated.  In  further  confirmation  of 
this,  we  have  the  pervading  Italian  style  of  the 
music,  intended  to  gratify  a  Court  where  that  taste 
predominated,  where  Italian  singers  performed  the 
solo  parts,  and  for  whom,  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  education,  Mozart  has  not  for- 
gotten to  supply  at  due  intervals  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  florid  solos.  Some  of  the  passages  of  these 
solos,  written  principally  to  display  compass,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  tlorid  e.xamples  for  the  bass 
and  tenor  in  the  Benedictus,  are  among  the  parts 
of  the  work  most  open  to  hostile  criticism.  Other 
blemishes  which  musicians  have  noticed,  are  the 
so-called  Rosalia — repetitions  of  passages  a  note 
higher — the  undue  prolongation  of  sequences — oc- 
casional lapses  in  the  rules  of  counterpoint — and, 
above  all,  we  have  heard  the  complaint  of  undue 
length.  Though  much  of  this  is  founded  in  truth, 
and  originates  in  the  concessions  which  Mozart 
made  to  the  old  style,  it  may  also  be  affirmed  that 
not  a  single  antiquated  passage  appears  which  he 
has  not  accompanied  and  atoned  for  by  some  mod- 
ern beauty.  It  is  indeed  curious  to  find  that  he, 
who  latterly  pruned  his  ideas  so  scrupulously, 
should  allow  himself  to  extend  one  thought  through 
many  bars  :  but  this  was  peculiar  to  the  old  school 
of  writing — the  composer  was  imitating  it,  and  he 
would  not  do  things  by  halves.  He  would  rather 
find  out  something  in  iteration  itself  to  please.  As 
for  undue  length,  that  will  scarcely  be  found  an  ob- 
jection of  any  force,  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra  are  engaged.  The  parts  omitted  in  ar- 
rangements are  the  frequent  cause  of  erroneous 
judgments  being  passed  upon  works;  and  we 
should  bevi'are  of  the  liability  to  be  led  astray 
by  listening  to  curtailed  and  factitious  copies. 
The  master  must  be  saved  or  condemned  on  the 
evidence  of  his  production  in  its  unity  and  com- 
pleteness. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  for  and 
against  the  Twelfth  Mass,  its  history  in  England 
is  peculiar — for  never  has  any  woric  of  the  kind 
been  so  popular,  its  melodies  almost  rivalling  in 
that  respect  those  of  the  Zauberjlote  or  Don  Gio- 
vanni. It  has  been  translated  from  its  original 
destination  in  the  Catholic  choir,  to  the  theatre, 
the  cathedral,  the  drawing  room.  As  the  earliest 
ambition  of  the  aspiring  bass  singer  is  to  perform 
the  Kyrie,  its  echoes  have  doubtless  extended  to 
many  of  the  haunts  of  secular  business  ;  its  melo- 
dy, caught  up,  has  been  hummed  unexpectedly  in 
many  a  place  where  melody  is  rare,  lightening  for 
a  while  the  burden  of  life.  Men  of  all  professions 
may  avouch  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Kyrie,  in  G,  '^■^,  is  introduced  by  a  bass 
solo  full  of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  of  a  simpli- 
city which  gains  the  suffrages  of  every  musical 
taste  natural  or  cultivated.  The  rhythmical  periods 
of  the  melody,  four  bars  long — completing  the  sub- 
ject in  eight  bars,  give  dignity  as  well  as  breadth 
to  the  melody.  Fine  tone  in  the  bass  or  tenor 
voice  always  tells  effectively  in  this  opening.  But 
the  most  charming  effect  of  these  commencing  bars 
occurs  where  the  soprano  and  alto  solo  join  the 
quartet,  singing  at  first  in  unison,  and  afterwards 
spreading  out  over  the  harmony  of  the  seventh, 
the  stringed  instruments  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panying the  voices  in  unison  : — 


■  -  son,  Kyri 


In  this  phrase  of  the  Kyrie,  Mozart  has  this  sin- 
gular accompaniment  for  the  first  bassoon  : — 


^i)-*a*-«"^*^* -r 
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■g'ff 


M?i*. 


ra 
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Whether  these  chromatic  passing  notes  do  not  in- 
jure the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  vocal  passage, 
and  appear  as  a  superfluous  after-thought,  is  open 
to  question.  In  our  opinion,  if  the  author  had 
ever  in  later  years  reviewed  the  score  of  this  work, 
he  would  have  struck  his  pen  through  them.  The 
passages  of  chromatic  passing  notes  in  the  first 
bassoon,  which  strike  the  reader  as  so  remarkable 
in  perusing  the  score  of  this  Kyrie,  were  certainly 
deliberately  written,  for  they  are  introduced  with 
symmetrical  regularity.  Sometimes  they  are  hap- 
py ;  alike  original  and  boldly  defiant  of  the  pre- 
cedent which  chiefly  reigned  in  music  in  the  last 
century.  In  the  cadence  on  G,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christe  eleison,  while  the 
voices  and  part  of  the  orchestra  sustain  the  domi- 
nant  seventh,  the  first  bassoon  makes  a  curious  and 
agreeable  passage  of  contrary  motion  against  the 
violins  in  octaves  : — 


To  begin  on  the  seventh  and  to  make  the  seventh 
ascend  are  certainly  two  offences  against  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  music  ;  yet  the  composer  should  al- 
ways chiefly  remember  the  rules,  that  he  may  with 
fuller  assurance  find  out  good  opportunities  to  set 
himself  above  them.  Nature  teaches  certain  laws 
with  respect  to  progressions  of  parts  and  the  reso- 
lution of  discords,  which  are  not  the  less  good  and 
worthy  of  respect  because  genius  is  continually 
finding  the  means  to  alter  or  evade  them,  and  still 
they  give  an  edge  to  discovery  ;  for  beauty  in  com- 
position to  strike  the  ear  with  freshness  must  be 
associated  with  what  is  unexpected  and  uncom- 
mon. To  tlie  innovations  of  Mozart  we  owe  that 
high  ideal  of  music  which  still  subsists  and  makes 
real  composition  the  work  of  a  select  few. 

At  the  Christe  eleison  the  voices  subside  into 
secondary  interest,  a:nd  the  orchestra  proceeds 
with  a  feature  of  agreeable  movement  in  the 
violins  : — 


Violi.  all.  8va. 


lK-  f:^ 


Viole.^     1 

^^--i-4 

-r 


By  one  of  our  Composer's  characteristic  transi- 
tions, this  passage  is  afterwards  reproduced  in  E 
minor,  in  which  key  it  is  more  piquant  by  contrast. 
The  instrumental  orchestra,  exchanging  now  and 
then  its  prominence  with  an  energetic  choral  uni- 
son on  the  words  "  Christe  eleison,"  maintains  the 
interest  of  this  intermediate  part  of  the  Kyrie  with 
pretty  ornate  passages  for  the  violins,  a  very  easy 
track  of  modulation,  duets  for  the  middle  voices 
in  the  simple  old  Italian  taste,  and  phrases  very 
often  repeated.  We  have  thought  with  some  pains 
whether  these  repetitions  could  not  be  retrenched; 

*  Composers  for  the  Orchestra  know  that  it  is  nfice.^sary  to 
write  what  will  please  the  player  and  interest  him  in  his  part, 
as  well  aa  please  his  hearers.  Mozart  .seldom  overlooked  this 
consideration — all  his  instrumental  parts  have  pleasure  for  the 
performer. 


and  though  places  might  be  found,  yet  the  effect 
of  the  music  would  on  the  whole  suffer  by_exci- 
cision.  We  are  content  to  hear  the  chords  of  the 
dominant  and  tonic  revolve  six  times  in  succession 


on  such  a  bass  as  this 


for  the  sake  of  what  it  is  to  introduce,  which  Mo- 
zart had  evidently  well  considered. 

But  the  grand  and  remarkable  piece  of  repeti- . 
tion  is  the  pedal  point  on  the  dominant,  which  ex- 
tends through  twelve  bars  by  gradations  of  one  note 
descending.     The  voices  begin  thus  : — 


Christe,    christe  e  -  lei  -  son. 
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p    Christe  e  -  lei  -  -  son.       JJ 

In  accompanying  this,  the  high  horns  in  G  sus- 
tain the  pedal  D  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony, 
and  the  oboes  and  bassoons  redouble  the  soprano 
and  alto  parts  in  the  upper  and  lower  octave,  caus- 
ing the  dissonances  to  come  very  close  to  the  ped- 
al, and  the  whole  passage  to  display,  as  it  goes  on, 
very  curious  positions  of  harmony.  How  the  Ita- 
lian musicians  must  have  opened  their  ears  at  these 
double  octaves  in  long  succession,  when  a  single 
consecutive  progression  of  them  was  forbidden  in 
ancient  counterpoint : — 


Oboes. 

H — 1-1 — ri- 
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We  have  never  realized  the  full  effect  of  this  pro- 
gression as  it  stands  in  the  score  ;  with  the  mere 
voices  and  stringed  instruments  it  is  charming,  and 
can  never  be  heard  by  the  musician  without  plea- 
sure. On  the  return  to  the  subject,  we  have  what 
we  had  before  with  new  florid  elegance  in  the  vio- 
lin parts,  and  this  long  but  very  characteristic  and 
beautiful  movement  is  brought  to  a  close.  What- 
ever there  is  merely  pretty  and  popular  in  this 
Kyrie  is  redeemed  by  passages  of  such  musician- 
ship in  the  melody  and  harmonizing  that  none  but 
a  Mozart  could  have  written  them  ;  and  the  same 
success  everywhere  attended  his  compositions, 
whether  he'wrote  dramatic  choruses  in  his  Salzburg 
Masses  to  please  himself  and  his  friends,  or  went 
out  of  his  way  to  adopt  some  peculiar  and  favorite 
style  to  flatter  the  ears  of  an  elector  who  liked 
Italian  music  and  thought  Jomelli  the  model  of 
perfection.  *         #         #         =Jf^         #         =^     - 

Reserved  for  a  grand  effect,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  soft  melodious  Kyrie,  we  have  the  Gloria  in 
C,  Allegro  moderate,  4-4,  the  orchestra  reinforced 
by  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums.  The  successive 
notes  of  the  common  chord  extending  in  unison 
from  the  key-note  to  the  tenth,  form  a  subject  of 
great  simplicity  ;  but  yet,  delivered  by  a  good 
choir,  they  sound  so  grand  and  jubilant,  that,  when 
years  ago,  under  the  Kemble  management,  the 
gorgeous  cathedral  coronation  scene  of  Charles  X, 
at  Paris,  was  represented  at  Covent-garden  Thea- 
tre, this  music  to  accompany  it  was  adopted  by 
common  consent  of  both  managers  and  musicians, 
and  nothing  fitter  for  the  occasion  could  be  wished. 
Mozart  did  not  wish  miscellaneous  hearers  to  he- 
sitate in -their  impressions  of  this  part  of  his  work, 
but  that  it  should  strike  at  once  :  hence  its  fitness 
for  dramatic  purposes.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  trumpets  are  silent  iti  the  opening  bars,  though 
the  introduction  intones  the  natural  notes  of  their 
scale.  By-this  reservation,  however,  the  passage 
is  saved  from  a  certain  vulgarity  which  would  have 
ensued,  had  too  much  been  done  ;  and  the  effect 
in  the  first  burst  of  choral  harmony — ''/h  cxcelsis 
Deo  gloria" — is  enhanced.  What  follows  is  a  pas- 
sage of  mere  effect,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  re- 
petition :  it  is  prolonged  for  eighteen  bars  ;  and  then 
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after    the    powerful 
unison, 


it 


=p^= 


-ist-zi- 


Et  in        ter - 

Mozart  introduces,  for  better  hearers,  this  uncom- 
monly elegant  and  characteristic  phrase,  in  which 
the  real  author  will  be  instantly  recognized  : — 


Pax, 


iJ^-r5-_^ 


^f::^ 


Pax    ho  -  mi   -  Di  -  bus 


Not  only  do  the  short  notes  of  the  voices  accom- 
panying piano  produce  a  beautiful  and  unusual  ef- 
fect, but  they  afford  an  opening  for  the  fine  hold- 
ing notes  of  the  wind  instruments.  It  is  in  creat- 
ing such  opportunities  that  the  master  shows  his 
skill,  and  in  filling  them  up  the  most  passionate 
impulses  of  his  pen — his  work  is  to  him  manifest 
enjoyment. 

The  regular  and  skilfully  prepared  crescendo 
which  is  afterwards  introduced  twice,  must  have 
certainly  been  unusual  in  its  day  ;  not  any  other  of 
Mozart's  Masses,  and  no  Opera  of  the  same  date, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  exhibiting  that 
great  effect  of  the  modern  orchestra  in  a  point  of 
so  much  stress  and  importance.  If  church  music 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  crescendo — this  effect 
and  its  opposite,  the  decrescendo,  have  certainly 
been  the  life  and  the  soul  of  the  musical  drama, 
and  of  all  symphony,  orchestral  and  quartet  music. 
They  have  given  expression  to  melody  and  a  new 
charm  to  harmonic  combinations;  nothing  has 
more  dazzled  the  faculties  of  hearers,  and  stimulat- 
ed or  lulled  their  senses.  *        *        * 

To  say  that  Mozart  first  invented  the  crescendo 
would  be  to  assume  too  much,  because  this  effect 
seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
execution  on  instruments — an  art  which,  when  ad- 
vanced, would  leave  players  little  satisfied  with  the 
contrasts  of  loud  and  soft,  as  they  were  directed 
to  be  used  of  old,  and  from  time  immemorial,  when 
instruments  were  first  united  to  voices.  Even  the 
first  symphonists,  Stamitz  and  Vanhall,  can  hard- 
ly have  overlooked  the  necessity  of  fine  gradations 
as  well  as  of  broad  contrasts  of  tone  in  their 
works;  but  the  full  and  complete  illustration  of 
this  department  of  musical  effect  was  certainly  re- 
served for  Mozart.  He  was  practising  it  all  his 
life,  and  became  more  and  more  skilful  in  those 
touches  of  the  orchestra,  which,  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  the  instruments  sounding  in  tlie  score, 
place  harmonies  in  new  positions,  and  make  the 
music  svi'ell  or  die  away  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
passion  and  expression  of  the  scene. 

Mozart  seldom  suffers  himself  to  be  inspired  by 
words  ;  he  rather  expands  and  amplifies  sentiments 
and  situations.  In  this  Gloria,  however,  there  is 
unusual  declamation,  and  a  very  triumphant  ex- 
pression of  the  theme.  After  enjoying  the  concep- 
tion of  a  happy  effect,  the  musician  generally  turns 
his  thoughts  towards  its  contrivance  in  the  score, 
to  examine  the  means  which  conduce  to  the  end. 
In  the  climax  of  this  crescendo,   at    Bona   volun- 
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talis,  where   the  basses 

ascend  to  an  unusually 

high  note — the  thought 

of  the  thrilling   sounds 

which      strong      voices  Bo  -  na;.       Bo  -  na, 

produce  upon  these  notes,  especially  in  a  chorus, 

doubtless  entered   the  composer's   mind  when  he 

imagined  the  passage. 

It  is  eviilent  that  this  music  was  addressed  to  ears 
addicted  to  the  simple  career  of  the  modulation  of 
the  day.  Nothing  can  be  less  calculated  to  surprise 
than  the  changes  of  key  which  introduce  the  return 


to  the  subject  at  Domine  Dens.  The  cadence  of 
the  crescendo  is  in  G ;  then  we  have  E  minor,  D  mi- 
nor, C ;  then  C  minor  and  A  flat,  a  sharp-sixth  on 
which  sets  us  down  at  once  at  the  place  whence  we 
came.  But  on  the  road  we  are  obliged  to  admire 
some  traits  of  Mozart  as  an  individual  composer — 
peculiarities  of  composition  introduced  by  him  into 
music,  which  he  maintained  through  his  life,  distin- 
guishing his  voluptuous  ear  and  the  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment which  possessed  him. 

No  one  has  so  exhausted  decoration  and  embellish- 
ment on  the  simplest  progressions  of  harmony.  The 
passing  fi'om  the  dominant  seventh  to  the  common 
chord  makes  to  his  ear  a  very  agreeable  tane,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  the  leading  note  in  the  bass  ;  then 
he  will  goon  any  number  of  bars  for  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sounds,  and  the  sj'mmetrical  repetitions 
of  a  phrase,  and  the  mixture  of  the  holding  and  the 
moving  notes.  In  his  dramatic  music  he  is  so  ena- 
moured of  his  orchestra,  that  we  see  the  actors  often 
at  a  nonplus  in  their  parts  to  know  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  fill  them  out,  while  the  symphonies  are  sound- 
ing— which  should  certainly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault,  could  we  believe  that  he  had  not  duly  consid- 
ered that  part  of  his  work,  and  imagined  higher 
quaUfications  in  singing  actors  than  they  often  pos- 
sess. 

Such  a  Mozartean  passage  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed appears  in  the  youthful  work  before  us,  and 
precedes  the  words  laudamus,  benedicimus.  After 
one  thin  bar,  to  provoke 
the  ear — the  authov,'con- 
tinuing  the  same  feature 
for  the  violins,  alternates 
the  harmony  of  the  com- 
mon chord  and  6-5  for 
eight  bars,  in  this  man- 
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The  plea,sure  in  this  simple  progression  arises  from 
its  symmetrical  adjustment,  the  tones  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  dispersion  of  the  harmony,  the  rhythmical 
entrance  of  the  violas  and  basses,  and  of  the  voices. 
A  hundred  kindred  passages  might  be  selected  in 
Mozart's  works.  His  repetitions,  for  from  being 
those  of  a  poverty-stricken  invention,  are  employed 
precisely  because  the  ear  desii'es  them  ;  and  the  com- 
poser knew  his  audience  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own 
music.  He  saw,  like  a  poet,  beauties  in  familiar 
things,  which  were  overlooked  by  others,  because  of 
their  fiimiliarity.  The  old  operatic  cadence  with  which 


the  Gloria  concludes, 
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he  has  introduced  at  the  close  of  many  songs  with  a 
profuse  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  invention  in  the 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

This  Gloria,  as  performed  by  the  Covent-garden 
orchestra,  is  still  fresh  in  my  recollection ;  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  recall  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
notes  of  the  oboes  holding  on  above  the  chorus,  as 
the  trebles  and  altos  descend  to  the  lower  parts  of 
their  scale  at  Gratias  agimus.  Everything  in  mu- 
sic, from  the  solo  to  the  chorus,  requires  peculiar 
treatment  in  the  accompaniment ;  and  it  is  in  this 
department  that  the  modern  school  shows  its  great 
excellence  and  superiority.  Mozart  contents  himself 
with  putting  a  few  notes  in  the  right  places,  and  thus 
his  scores  are  extremely  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The 
school  of  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  and  Berlioz  pro- 
duces fine  effects  by  an  oijposite  system  of  elabora- 
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tion;  but  this  is  music  for  huge  orchestras  and  great 
houses ;  we  cannot  take  it  home  with  us  and  enjoy  it 
at  the  pianoforte  like  that  of  Mozart.  The  highest 
attributes  of  genius  characterize  that  age  of  music 
in  which  scores  were  not  laboriously  filled  with  notes. 
Clear  thoughts,  rapidly  committed  to  paper,  and  easi- 
ly expressed,  distinguish  the  compositions  of  the 
Haydn  and  Mozart  school ;  and  these  will  be  always 
better  liked,  as  being  more  in  the  nature  of  music  it- 
self than  what  is  coldly  and  deliberately  planned, 
however  effective  under  circumstances. 

The  Qui  tollis,  Adagio,  C  minor,  3-4,  is  for  solo 
voices  and  chonis,  stringed  instruments,  oboes  and 
bassoons.  This  solemn,  grand,  and  ecclesiastical 
movement,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Mass ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  so  much  in  Mozart's  own  style  as  in  that  of 
the  Italian  church  music  of  its  period.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  elegance  and  expression  of  the  soli  parts,  it 
contains  certain  passages  of  accompaniment  marked 
by  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  age,  and  which  by  succes- 
sive hearings  have  acquired  an  antique  and  formal 
character.  Mozart  was  assuredly  pleasing  his  hear- 
ers in  their  own  way  when  he  adopted  the  syncopated 
progression  in  the  bass  which  introduces  thehalf  ca- 
dence on  the  dominant  iu  the  passage  following  ;— 


All  who  have  experience  of  the  old  Italian  and  the 
English  opera  in  the  last  century,  will  remember  how 
common  it  was  to  use  such  a  progression  of  notes  in 
the  bass  to  introduce  a  cadenza.  Whatever  in  music, 
by  being  much  imitated,  acquires  powerful  associa- 
tions with  its  age,  is  liable  to  the  usual  fate  of  fa- 
shion ;  and  thus  certain  passages,  not  bad  when  they 
were  invented,  now  meet  the  ear  as  complete  repre- 
sentatives of  a  bygone  day,  as  to  the  eye  would  be 
the  contents  of  an  old  wardrobe— its  brocaded  waist- 
coats and  laced  coats.  This  passage  has  moreover  a 
faded  elegance  and  antique  character  from  the  double 
shake  with  which  the  solo  voices  close. 

But  the  chorus,  enteiing  in  long  notes  and  forte  at 
the  Miserere,  has  an  expression  of  exaltation  and  sol- 
emnity indestructible  by  time.  Let  what  change  will 
take  place  in  the  graces  of  melody  or  in  the  taste  for 
melodious  progressions,  the  simple  and  grand.combi- 
nations  of  harmony  will  always  remain  of  a  like  effect 
while  human  nature  remains  the  same.  The  digni- 
fied motion  of  the  first  violins  in  this  passage  of  the 
Adagio  adds  greatly  to  the  choral  elevation  expressed 
in  it : — 


Thus  far  might  be  the  work  of  Jomelli ;  but  at  the 
second  entrance  of  the  chorus,  at  suscipe  deprecatio- 
nem,  the  harmonies  become  so  impassioned  and  dra- 
matic, that  the  true  composer  cannot  be  longer  con- 
cealed. The  symphony  of  the  close,  in  C  minor,  is  a 
piece  of"  Mozart's  scoring,  which  is  pleasant  to  read 
and  imagine,  but  better  to  hear.  At  the  third  and 
last  entrance  of  the  chorus  the  composer  curtails 
what  had  been  before  heard,  and  substitutes  a  coda  of 
ten  bars  on  the  dominant  harmony  of  F  minor,  but 
avoids  a  cadence  in  that  key  by  taking  a  diminished 
seventh  on  B  natural.  The  Miserere,  which  is  sung 
tutli  piano,  subsides  into  a  splendid  effect  of  pianissi- 
mo. Nothing  can  be  more  religious,  solemn,  and  af- 
fecting than  the  conclusion,  breathed  out  by  an  ac- 
complished choir — 
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The  Uew  Boston  Theatre. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  PoBt.] 

It  is  situated  in  Washington  street,  near  the 
corner  of  West  street,  running  back  to  Mason 
street.  The  main  entrance  .from  Washington 
street  is  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long, 
broken  on  tlie  sides  by  an  engaged  arcade,  carry- 
ing a  groined  arched  ceiling  fourteen  feet  high. 
This  leads  to  a  vestibule  twent}--two  by  twenty- 
eight  feet,  from  which  the  entrance  to  the  par- 
quette  lobby  is  on  the  right  hand,  and  in  front  is  a 
-spacious  staircase  leading  to  the  dress  circle,  second 
tier  and  gallery,  which  by  an  arrangement  of  doors, 
may  be  made  to  communicate  with  all  these  por- 
tions of  the  house,  or  any  exclusively,  at  the  will 
of  the  manager.  The  entrance  to  the  parquette 
lobby  is  by  three  open  arches  eight  feet  wide 
each,  which  opens  to  view  a  vista  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  the  re- 
freshment saloon  of  this  part  of  the  house.  This 
lobby_  is  sixty-three  by  thirty-two  feet ;  on  the 
right  is  the  grand  staircase,  and  opposite,  on  the 
left,  tlie  entrance  to  the  corridor  of  the  parquette 
by  three  arches  eight  feet  wide  each. 

The  grand  staircase  is  of  solid  oak,  and  starting 
■with  a  few  steps  thii'teen  feet  wide,  it  separates  on 
a  broad  landing  into  two  flights  of  nine  feet  in 
width  each,  and  lands  on  either  side  in  the  lobby 
of  the  dress  circle,  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  corridor;  this  lobby  is  fifty-five  feet  by  thirty- 
one  feet,  and  connected  with  it  at  one  end,  by  a 
curtained  arcade  on  either  side,  are  ladies'  retiring 
rooms,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  having  adjoining 
them  cabinets  with  all  conveniences  for  disrobing, 
&c.  Continuous  with  the  lobby  and  separated  by 
an  arcade  from  it,  is  the  principal  promenade 
saloon,  which  is  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-tour 
feet,  and  twenty-six  high,  which  will  be  furnished 
■with  marble,  tables  and  refreshment  counter. 
Ther£  is  also  a  lobby  connected  with  the  second 
tier  and  galler}-,  -ivhich  is  fifty-five  by  thirty-one 
feet,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  second  'ier 
only  if  desirable.  The  walls  of  the  lobby  and  sa- 
loons are  finished  with  engaged  arcades,  surmount- 
ed by  decorated  cornices  and  richly  moulded. 
The  grand  staircase  is  surmounted  by  a  canopied 
ceiling  over  the  first  landing,  and  the  side  flights 
are  inclosed  by  light  open  arcades  of  great  beauty. 

The  corridors  are  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  wall 
separating  (hem  from  the  auditorium  is  of  brick; 
adjoining  these  are  cloak  and  hat  rooms,  with 
water  closets,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  each,  next 
the  proscenium,  are  staircases,  which  may  be 
thrown  open  at  the  end  of  the  performance  and 
thus  enable  the  audience  to  go  out  from  all  parts 
of  the  corridors  by  separate  staircases. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  entrances,  there 
is  one  from  Mason  street,  fourteen  feet  ■wide, 
which  enters  the  corridor  of  the  parquette  at  the 
right  hand  next  the  proscenium;  and  another 
from  Washington  street,  connected  only  with  the 
gallery,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  house,  or  part 
of  it,  may  be  isolated  from  all  others ;  the  stairs 
leading  to  it  are  seven  feet  wide,  of  iron  between 
brick  walls,  and  wholly  fire-proof.  The  passage 
from  Mason  street  is  also  separated  from  the 
stage  by  brick  walls. 

The  curtain  wall,  separatiixg  the  auditorium 
from  the  stage,  is  of  brick,  sixteen  mches  thick, 
with  an  air  space,  and  rises  above  the  roof,  and 
also  divides  the  cellar  of  the  stage  from  that  be- 
low the  parquette,  leaving  the  opening  for  the 
curtain  as  the  only  one  by  which  fire  could  com- 
municate from  the  stage  to  the  auditorium ;  and 
as  experience  has  shown  that  in  case  of  fire  on 
the  stage  the  drafts  of  air  are  in  towards  it,  there 
•would  be  but  litde  danger  to  the  audience,  ex- 
cept from  falling  embers  and  a  return  draft  out 
of  the  curtain  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  in  order  to 
guard  against  which,  the  opening  of  the  curtain 
is  to  be  protected  by  an  iron  wire  curtam,  bal- 
anced by  weights,  which  will  allow  it  to  come 
down  slowly  by  detaching  a  hemp  rope,  which 
may  be  burnt  ofi'  in  case  the  person  in  cham^e 
neglects  his  duty ;  and  the  top  of  the  proscenium 
arch  is  constructed  of  iron,  covered  with  wire 
gauze  and  plastered,  and  is  wholly  incombustible; 
that  portion  of  the '  dome  near  the  sun  burner 
(hereafter  described)  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner. 


The  auditorium  is  ninety  feet  wide,  and  from 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  boxes 
sixty.'si.x  feet.  The  parquette  floor  is  formed 
dishing,  that  is,  rising  all  ways  from  the  centre 
towards  the  sides,  and  has  a  portion  of  the  seats 
under  the  dress  circle  raised  eisht  inches,  and 
which  are  separated  from  the-  rest  by  a  parterre. 
It  is  accessible  by  two  aisles  which  divide  the 
audience  into  three  groups,  the  principal  one  in 
front  of  the  stage.  There  are  three  tiers,  ten  feet 
six  inches  deep,  except  in  the  gallery,  wdiich  is 
two  feet  six  inches  less.  In  front  of  the  first  or 
dress  circle  is  a  balcony,  two  seats  wide,  the  floor 
of  which  is  twenty  inches  lower  than  that  of  the 
boxes,  and  is  supported  by  three  inch  iron  columns, 
which  rest  on  the  parterre  below.  The  dress 
circle  and  second  tier  have  eleven  boxes  each, 
which  are  in  front,  opposite  the  stage.  The  seats 
in  the  parquette  are  ma<'e  with  movable  backs 
and  seats,  so  that  when  the  audience  rise  the 
seats  fold  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  ample 
space  to  pass  out.  These  seats  are  arm-chairs, 
with  backs,  seats,  and  arms  stuffed.  This  plan, 
however,  may  be  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience, as  it  requires  ever}'  one  to  rise  in  order 
to  allow  a  person  to  pass  when  he  holds  a  seat  be- 
yond those  already  occupied.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  provided  with  comfortable  seats ;  the 
space  allowed  for  each  seat  throughout  the  house 
is  nineteen  by  thirty  inches." 

The  avant  scene  is  fifty-nine  feet  wide  in  front 
and  eight  feet  deep  at  sides.  The  stage  projects 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  in  the  middle,  eighteen 
feet.  There  are  three  proscenium  boxes  on  each 
side,  one  above  another.-*  The  curtain  opening 
is  fort3'-eight  feet  wide,  forty-one  feet  hi^h,  with 
a  low  elliptical  arch. 

Behind  the  curtain,  the  stage  is  eightj'-seven 
feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet  deep.  The  cellar  be- 
low it  is  of  three  stories,  each  ten  feet  hiirh,  with 
all  possible  machinery  for  the  descending  traps, 
&c.  Under  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  solid  masonry,  is  a  room 
connected  with  the  orchestra  for  the  musicians. 
In  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  an  entrance  for  actors, 
&c. ;  and  immediately  adjoining  ai'e  dressing 
rooms,  wardi-obes  and  green  room,  with  all  pos- 
.sible  conveniences  for  their  use.  There  is  suffi- 
cient space  above  the  stage  to  carry  up  all  the 
scenery  out  of  sight,  as  is  often  desirable  in  case 
of  spectacle,  &c.  The  fly-floor  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  taflfrail  of  a  ship,  with  its  wilder- 
ness of  rigging  for  the  working  of  the  complete 
machinery  above  the  stage.  The  painting  room 
is  in  the  rear  of  and  above  the  stage,  with  "ood 
light,  and  under  the  magic  hand  of  Mr.  Lehr, 
scenes  of  enchantment  ai-e  fast  coming  into  life. 
The  construction  of  the  stage  and  its  machinery 
have  been  under  the  admirable  management  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  and,  in  extent,  it  is  unequalled 
in  this  country. 

The  ornamentation  and  decoration  of  the  au- 
ditorium have  been  designed  by  the  architects  in 
a  purely  classic  style.  Around  the  dome,  over 
the  parquette,  are  a  series  of  lunettes,  with  fiffures 
painted  in  colors  representing  the  twelve  months, 
and  two  larger  than  the  rest,  representing  Music 
and  the  Drama.  Surrounding  the  dome  are 
panels  in  light  and  shade,  with  trophies  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts.  In  spandrils  of  the  face  of  the 
proscenium  arch,  on  either  side,  are  paintings  in 
light  and  shade  of  the  busts  of  Shakspeare  and 
Mozart,  while  on  the  soflit  of  the  arch  benpath 
each,  are  on  the  one  side  trophies  of'- the  Drama, 
and  on  the  other  Arcadian  musical  instruments 
and  a  mask  of  a  Satj-r. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  decorated  by  massive 
gilding  upon  raised  ornaments  of  composition,  (fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Thomas  Brothers,  New  York,) 
upon  a  ground  of  various  delicate  tints ;  on  the  box 
fronts  white  and  gold  predominating.  This  part 
of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Haber- 
stroh,  Miiller  &  Lammor,  and  it  affords  evidence 
of  their  high  abilities  in  this  branch  of  art. 

The  lighting  is  by  a  great  sun-burner  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  consisting  of  56G  burners,  and 
the  shadows  which  this  arrangement  would  cause 

*  Sinee  the  iibove  was  written,  tlie  manager,  contrary  to  the 
architect's  advice,  ha,s  decided  to  cnt  boxes  iu  the  base  of  the 
proscenium,  which  must  impair  the  architectural  effect,  and 
also  the  good  hearing. 


under  the  projecting  tiers  are  illuminated  by  a 
series  of  plain  globe  burners  on  the  wall  behind 
the  audience.  These  lights,  as  well  as  the  foot- 
lights, are  ventilated  so  as  to  carry  off  the  results 
of  the  consumed  gas. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  Wyman  of  Cambridge, 
author  of  a  standard  scientific  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  and  the  mode  adopted  is  as 
follows:  The  cold  air  is  taken  by  four  chimneys 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  auditorium,  each  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  carried  by  them  from  above 
the  roof  down  below  the  lower  corridor  floor, 
whence  it  passes  along  under  steam  pipes,  and  is 
admitted  to  the  corridors  by  a  series  of  iron  grills 
in  the  floor,  about  shx  feet  apart ;  thence  it  passes 
to  the  two  corridors  above  iu  a  similar  manner, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  auditorium  through  grills 
over  the  bo.x  doors,  and  passing  up  along  the 
ceilings  and  fronts  of  the  tiers,  it  escapes  by 
means  of  a  series  of  perforated  arches,  which 
support  the  ceiling  of  the  house ;  thence  it  is 
emptied  into  a  great  central  chamber  over  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  and  makes  its  escape  by  a 
chimney  15  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  order  to 
rarify  the  air  in  this  chamber,  the  heat  rising 
from  the  sun-burner  is  collected  in  a  wronght- 
iron  cone,  from  which  it  escapes  high  up  in  the 
chimney  above  mentioned. 


Musical    Taste    in    Italy.  —  An    Italian 

paper,  II  Pirata,  says,  referring  to  the  coolness 

with  which  Rossini's  Cenerenlola  was  received  at 

the  Theatre  in  Leghorn  : 

"We  cannot  vcithhold  expressing  our  disgust  at  the. 
reception  given  to  this  masterpiece  of  melody  and 
composition.  The  fact  is,  the  ears  of  the  public  are 
accustomed  to  other  things,  and  these  ears  which  of 
late  years  have  grown  to  such  enormous  length,  can- 
not appreciate  the  beauties  of  an  opera  written  when 
Italy  could  boast  of  having  a  really  good  school  of 
singing,  and  composers  who  knew  how  to  write  for 
the  voice.  In  our  time  shouting  is  called  singing, 
spasmodic  convulsion  is  mistaken  for  expression,  and 
the  public  is  in  ecstacies,  provided  they  have  half-a- 
dozen  murders  ;  the  happy  author  is  then  called  for 
and  crowned  with  laurel.  Alas !  Let  us  however 
hope  that  if  our  contemporaries  do  not  relish  Rossini's 
music,  if  we  have  got  into  the  wrong  path  and  for- 
gotten all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  that  our  succes- 
sors at  least  may  evince  more  judgment,  and  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  really  beautiful  in  music. 


BOSTON.  SEPT.  2,  1854. 

Our  New  Theatre. — The  "  Boston  Thea- 
tre," and  (may  ■we  stilt  hope)  Opera  House, 
is  now  so  near  completion,  that  the  opening 
night  is  formally  announced  by  Mr.  Blanager' 
Barry,  for  Monday,  the  11th  instant.  Several 
of  the  daily  papers  have  given  glowing  and 
minute  descriptions  of  this  noble  building.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  another,  and  there- 
fore, that  an  authentic  description  may  be  on 
record  in  these  columns,  we  have  copied  one 
that  has  the  merit  both  of  completeness  and 
compactness,  from  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  materials  for  which  were 
mainly  furnished  by  the  architects  themselves. 
The  Boston  Atlas,  too,  has  furnished  a  very 
full  and  satisfactory  description,  whose  greater 
length  precludes  our  copying  at  present. 

By  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  architects, 
Blr.  Edward  C.  Cabot,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  personal  explanations,  we  have  been  con- 
ducted this  week  over  all  parts  of  the  building, 
and  wo  can  truly  say  that  none  of  the  descrip 
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tions  appear  to  us  too  glowing.  Whichever 
way  you  look  you  find  that  all  is  ample  and 
upon  a  generous  scale ;  all  is  in  good  taste, 
harmonious,  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  predispos- 
ing to  the  genial,  accepting  mood  in  which  one 
would  sit  through  a  play ;  all  is  substantial, 
solid,  safe  ;  all  is  convenient,  for  actors  and  for 
audience.  The  stage  arrangements  must  he 
a  luxury  to  actors,  as  the  auditorium,  with  its 
noble  ante-rooms  and  entrances,  must  be  to  aud- 
itors. The  theatre,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
will  seat  upwards  of  3,000  persons ;  and  by 
nothing  were  we  more  amazed  than  by  the  ad- 
mirable art  which  has  brought  very  nearly  every 
seat  in  the  house  within  full  range  of  the  stage. 
The  coloring  and  ornament  are  in  a  quiet  tone, 
and  yet  rich  and  elegant ;  with  nothing  of  that 
dazzling  clap-trap  and  cheap  effect  which  we 
are  wont  to  associate  with  theatres.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  lunettes  of  the  ceiling  are  carefully 
and  artistically  painted  from  the  chaste  and  clas- 
sical designs  of  Mr.  Cabot.  There  is  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  the  heads  of 
Shakspeare  and  Mozart,— the  one  the  greatest 
dramatist,  the  other  the  geniuspar  excellence  of 
dramatic  music, — for  the  spandrils  formed  by 
the  proscenium  arch. 

The  provisions  for  ventilation,  for  lightings 
for  facility  of  egress  and  security  against  fire, 
particularly  the  wire  gauze  curtain  on  the  safety 
lamp  principle,  are  probably  the  most  perfect 
which  the  science  and  mechanical  skill  of  the 
age  could  contrive  and  execute.  It  were  a 
half  day's  amusement,  for  one  exploring  the 
building,  to  discover  all  the  thousand  and  one 
nice  and  curious  conveniences  concealed  in  every 
part  of  it,  especially  about  the  stage. 

Whether  the  hall  will  prove  as  good  for  hear- 
ing, as  for  beauty  and  for  comfort,  can  be  only 
learned  by  trial.  The  architects  have  proceed- 
ed on  their  own  acoustic  theory  of  the  matter, 
avoiding  resonance  and  "  preventing  vibration 
and  echo,  by  filling  in  with  solid  masonry  the 
fronts  of  the  proscenium  boxes  and  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  supporting  the  front  of  the  stage  upon 
a  solid  foundation."  Their  theory  is  "  that 
the  impulse  of  the  air  required  to  put  these  hol- 
low parts  of  the  building  in  vibration,  instead 
of  reinforcing  the  sound,  is  so  much  effort  lost, 
which  might  be  better  saved  for  the  production 
of  sound." 

It  only  remains  that  entertainment  be  provi- 
ded worthy  of  so  fine  a  place.  The  spoken 
drama  is,  we  understand,  for  some  time,  to  take 
precedence.  Yet  there  are  English  opera  sing- 
ers engaged,  and  in  due  time,  we  doubt  not,  the 
Italian  and  even  German  opera  will  follow. 
The  programme  of  the  opening  night  is  not  yet 
made  public ;  it  probably  will  be  limited  to  the 
simple  purposes  of  a  dedication  of  the  house 
and  introduction  of  the  company,  the  recital  of 
a  prize  ode,  with  some  light  play  or  spectacle. 
The  theatre  itself  may  very  properly  play  the 
principle  role  for  one  night.  Of  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  management  we  may  judge  some- 
what from  the  following  in  the  Atlas  : 


The  directors  of  the  theatre  company  have,  as 
all  have  been  informed,  leased  the  theatre  to 
Thomas  Barry  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Barry 
has  but  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  engaged  several  performers  of  acknowledged 
ability;  others  have  been  engaged  here.  The 
whole  will  form  a  stock  company,_  unequaled  in 
number  by  any  that  has  performed  in  this  country 
for  many  years.  A  list  ot  the  company  engaged 
will  be  published  hereafter. 

We  think  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
this  article,  than  by  copying  from  Mr.  Clapp's 
Record  of  the  Boston  Stage  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  some  years  since  by  Manager 
Barry,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  for 
publication.  Its  remarks  have,  thus  far,  proved 
so  singularly  prophetic,  that  it  deserves  notice,^- 
particularly  at  this  time :  "  The  drama,"  wrote 
Mr.  Barry,  "  is  firmly  planted  in  New  England, 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  you  cannot  crushit  by  prej- 
udice, or  destroy  it  by  misplaced  religious  enthu- 
siasm. The  public  can  make  a  theatre  a  blessing 
or  a  curse.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  history 
fully  proves  that  the"  stage  has  flourished  most, 
and  been  most  generally  upheld,  where  taste  is 
most  refined,  and  manners  softened  by  the  influ- 
ence of  civilization.  Where  liberty  breathes, 
there  the  drama  exists  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  flourishes  only  in  those  states  that 
are  not  cursed  by  despotism.  Much  of  the  hos- 
tility to  the  drama,  at  present  existing  in  the 
Eastern  States,  is  doubtless  inherited  by  the  peo- 
ple from  their  ancestors,  who  looked  with  horror 
on  the  profligacy  of  Charles  the  Second,  when, 
imitating  the  contagious  example  of  the  monarch, 
the  English  nation  became  abandoned  to  gross 
sensuality.  The  arts  were  prostrated  in  the 
cause  of  licentiousness,  and  the  drama  did  not 
escape  the  contamination.  You  will  have,  sooner 
or  later,  a  first  class  theatre  in  Boston,  and  if 
properly  built  and  properly  conducted,  it  loill 
prove  a  boon  to  the  public  and  a  fortune  to  the 
manager." 

A  first  class  theatre  we  now  have;  it  has  been 
properly  built,  as  may  be  judged  from  our  de- 
scription. The  name  and  well-known  ability  of 
the  manager  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  "  prop- 
erly conducted ; "  we  have  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  it  will  be  a  "  boon  to  the  public,"  and 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  a   "  fortune 
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Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass. 

SECOND    PERFOEM.iNCE. 

We  have  transferred  to  our  columns,  this  week, 
a  portion  of  an  analysis  of  this  noble  work  by 
the  English  author  of  a  life  of  Mozart.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  given  next  week.  If  it  should 
seem  too  musician-like  and  dry  for  some,  yet 
there  are  many  whom  it  will  help  to  understand 
the  Mass,  by  directing  attention  to  its  striking 
beauties  and  peculiarities,  &c.  This  is  the  chief 
use,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  of  all  descrip- 
tive and  critical  analyses  of  great  tone-creations. 
In  a  less  learned  vein,  and  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  musical  expression,  meaning,  and  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
we  sought  to  bring  this  Mass  nearer  to  ourselves 
and  our  readers  by  our  own  amateur  attempt  to 
describe  it  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal 
(Vol.  III.  N.  20.)  No  such  descsiptions  can  con- 
vey more  than  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  notion 
of  a  musical  work  to  one  who  has  not  heard  it ; 
yet  they  do  contribute  somewhat  to  recall  and 
fix  the  evanescent  outlines  of  the  music  once 
heard.  In  the  very  exercise  of  comparing  the 
description  with  the  music,  be  the  description 
ever  so  imperfect,  one  gets  nearer  to  the  music 
and  acquires  a  more  intelligent  consciousness  of 
what  it  is  he  hears. 

The  second  performance  of  the  Twelfth  Mass, 
last  Sunday  evening,  was  an  improvement  on  the 


first.  The  choruses  were  finely  rendered,  by  a 
choir  somewhat  smaller  than  before,  yet  number- 
inn-  from  fifty  to  sixty  voices.  It  was  the  choir, 
as  we  are  told,  of  Park  St.  church ;  which  cer- 
tainly gave  excellent  evidence  of  careful  train- 
ing. We  only  felt  the  want  of  a  somewhat 
heavier  mass  of  contraltos,  in  such  passages  as 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  Christe  eleison,  where 
the  contralti  flow  so  melodiously,  repeatmg  a 
more  ornate  figure  than  the  other  parts ;  it  hard- 
ly came  out  prominently  enough. 

The  solos,  several  of  them,  were  more  success- 
ful than  before.  The  Kyrie  was  opened  with  a 
more  telling  and  majestic  bass,  (by  the  same 
singer).  The  tenor  solo,  which  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  unspeakably  beautiful  and  solemn 
quartet  of  the  Et  incarnatus  est,  was  quite  well 
rendered  for  music  of  such  very  high  require- 
ments. The  contralto,  as  before,  was  rich  and 
telling ;  but  a  litde  too  literal,  too  prominent,  in 
its  distinct  and  crisp  delivery  of  the  tones  and 
syllables ;  its  responses  of  Cru-ci-fix-us  needed 
to  be  more  subdued  and  toned  down  by  the  per- 
vading sentiment  of  the  piece ;  they  sounded 
more  like  proclamations  than  like  low,  heartfelt 
ejaculations.  Indeed  that  quartet  should  be  sung 
by  the  best  Italian  voices,  every  voice  rich  and 
warm  and  "  with  a  tear  in  it ;  "  to  bring  out  its 
full  expression  tasks  the  highest  skill  and  soul  of 
the  most  genial  and  cultivated  artists. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  hint  also  the  importance 
of  uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
words.  The  Italian  sounds  of  a  and  e  and  i  were 
generally  adopted.  Why  not  thea  the  Italian  « 
likewise,  which  is  like  oo  in  English  ?  Again  the 
long  e  sound  was  too  uniformly  applied,  even  in 
such  syllables  as  et  and  est,  which  were  pronounced 
ait  and  aist,  when  the  Italians  use  the  short  e,  as 
we  do  in  English,  for  such  syllables.  Sanctus 
uniformly  received  the  English  sound,  instead  of 
Italian,  in  both  syllables.  Then  again  the  musical 
licence,  used  in  the  singing  both  of  Italian,  French 
and  German,  of  softening  certain  hard  consonants, 
as  ti  in  deprecationem,  was  not  availed  of 

The  organ  accompaniments  were  again  taste- 
fully and  effectively  played  by  Mr.  Willcox. 
But  still  more  of  the  beauties  of  the  orchestral 
score  would  have  been  preserved,  had  he  played 
from  one  of  the  German  arrangements,  instead 
of  from  the  plain  organ  part  in  the  edition  of  No- 
vello.  Then  we  should  have  heard  some  of  those 
fine  ornamental  figures  of  the  bassooii,  the  violins 
in  the  Miserere,  &c.,  which  are  quoted  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  analysis  upon  another  page ;  features, 
which  would  have  told  to  advantage  through  the 
finely  voiced  imitation  stops  of  the  new  organ. 
In  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  was  not  omitted  this 
time,  the  instrumental  solos,  answei-mg  between 
treble  and  bass,  are  obligato  and  of  course  were 
given  and  with  beautiful  effect.  We  trust  this 
hint  will  be  heeded,  in  any  future  performance. 

The  Mass,  that  evening,  was  preceded  by  a  first 
part,  consisting  of  a  fine  organ  voluntary,  and  a 
succession  of  four  hymn  tunes  by  the  choir  afore- 
said. These  were  of  contrasted  character,  and 
exhibited  the  careful  training,  the  unity,  preci- 
sion, distinctness,  regard  to  forte  and  piano,  &c., 
of  the  choir  to  good  advantage.  Yet  it  seemed 
that  in  the  effort  to  correct  one  common  fault, 
their  teacher  bad  led  them  somewhat  into  its  op- 
posite, lu  avoiding  the  dragging  style,  the  notes 
were  sometimes  too  distinctly  and  mechanically 
set  apart  and  isolated.  The  duet  portion  of  the 
last  hymn  was  beautifully  sung;  indeed  it  is  sel- 
dom that  we  hear  a  mezzo-soprano  of  a  more  mu- 
sical and  fresh  and  sympathetic  quality  than  that 
of  Miss  Whitehouse. 
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Thalberg's  Hew  Opera. 

"  FLORIi'DA,"  OPEKA  SERIA,  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 
From  La  France  Musicals. 

The  score  of  "Florinda"  has  just  appeared, 
having  been  looked  for  with  much  impatience. 
Was  the  artist  destined  to  acquire  a  fame  as  dra- 
matic composer,  as  glorious  as  that  of  pianist  ? 
Would  the  author  of  so  many  admirable  piano 
compositions  succeed  in  the  new  career  which 
has  been  opened  lo  him  ?  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions which  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
served  to  heighten  the  impatience  with  which  a 
new  work  is  always  awaited.  To  compete  with 
one's  self  is  the  most  dangerous  stumbling-block 
in  Art ;  though  Thalberg  has  not  quailed  before 
it.  We  cannot  assert  that  this  his  first  attempt 
has  proved  a  c}ief-d'cEuvre,  but  it  may  be  openly 
declared  that  the  score  of  Florinda  comprises  all 
the  elements  of  a  sterling  work,  all  the  qualities 
that  the  intelligence  of  an  artist  can  embrace. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  style.  Thal- 
berg is  one  of  those  musicians  who  impress  har- 
mony with  their  own  stamp,  who  have  a  mould 
peculiar  to  themselves  wherein  to  cast  their 
thoucfht,  and  endow  it  with  an  attractive  form. 
One  may  not  have  a  taste  for  these  musicians  of 
style ;  many  prefer,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  projection.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  pay  due  homage  to  those  thinking 
sculptors  of  sound,  who  mould  their  ideas,  their 
sentiments,  their  intuitions  as  a  given  matter,  in- 
dependent of  soul,  and  fashion  them  with  plastic 
art.  Forms,  moreover,  despite  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  do  not  produce  themselves  spontane- 
ously, without  aid,  without  auxiliary.  It  might 
even  be  maintained,  that  they  are  inseparable 
from  the  subjects,  because,  the  same  base  being 
given,  each  composer  raises  a  different  super- 
structure. But,  -this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
.place  to  renew  this  old  discussion  of  style  and 
idea;  let  us  rather  notice  certain  portions  of  the 
score  of  Thalberg. 

The  overture  is  a  fine  page,  written  and  devel- 
oped by  a  masterly  hand.  In  the  first  act  there 
is  an  expressive  oavatina  for  the  basso ;  then  a 
quintet  of  grand  dramatic  sentiment;  besides, 
the  romance  of  Florinda,  which  deserves  special 
remarks.  If  the  accompaniment  is  a  little  far- 
fetched, if  it  exhales  that  patient  co-ordination  of 
harmony  which  is  observed  in  the  piano  compo- 
sitions of  the  author,  it  is  redeemed  by  a  limpid 
melody,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  delicious  in  ex- 
pression. Also  in  the  duo  between  Florinda  and 
Eodrigo  in  the  second  act,  the  composer  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  reconciliation  of  two  ele- 
ments, generally  opposed,  and  which  none  but 
the  great  masters  succeed  in  bringing  together : 
German  harmony,  and  Italian  melody.  If  this 
was  the  design  of  Thalberg,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  he  has  succeeded  most  happily  ;  the 
ensemble  of  this  pieee  is  of  the  most  melodious 
nature,  and  the  accompaniment,  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  vocal  design,  is  powerful,  varied,  and 
almost  as  interesting  to  follow  in  its  developments 
as  the  melody  itself,  in  which  dwells,  nevertheless, 
the  principal  idea. 

In  this  second  act,  we  remark  also  a  chorus  of 
nuns,  full  of  extatically  resigned  feeling,  if  we 
may  use  tlie  expression.  Again,  here,  we  must 
applaud,  besides  the  idea  and  the  melodic  senti- 
.ment,  the  details  of  form,  the  delicacy  of  modu- 
lation, and  the  suavity  of  the  period  ;.  for  we  re- 
peat that  Thalberg  possesses  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  art  of  submitting  to   logic,   his   tones. 


modes,  and  groups  of  notes  ;  that  is,  the  grammati- 
cal elements  of  musical  discourse.  As  to  the 
rhythm,  which  emanates  more  directly  from  the 
thought,  we  are.  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  not 
sought  it  here,  nor  elsewhere  ;  it  has  sprung,  all 
armed,  from  his  brain.  Neither  is  there  any 
necessity  to  modify  this  appreciation  with  regard 
to  the  duo  between  Giuliano  and  Munuzza;  it  is 
a  well-inspired  and  learnedly  written  piece. 

The  military  song  will  excite  great  applause; 
the  design  of  the  accompaniment,  which  imitates 
a  sort  of  roll  of  the  drum,  is  most  ingenious  and 
characteristic.  The  ballet  with  chorus,  the  music 
of  the  bolero,  and  the  intermezzo  which  follows, 
are  charming  pages,  with  which  criticism  can 
find  no  fault. 

There  is  another  pretty  ballad  for  soprano  at 
the  beginning  of  Ihe  second  act;  then  a  quartet, 
incontestibly  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  score. 
Thalberg  has  translated  it  for  piano,  as  also  the 
military  couplets  and  the  above  mentioned  ballad 
music  ;  he  has  also  transcribed  the  charming  bal- 
lad of  the  first  act:  Mi  tolga  I'impero.  These 
pieces  will  be  great  favorites  with  pianists. 

Such  is  an  ennmeration  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  score  of  Florinda,  and  we  sincerely  hope  to 
see  il  become  a  standard  work  in  out-  repertories. 
En  attendant,  we  entertain  no  doubts  whatever 
of  its  success  with  the  public  and  the  artist-world. 
Amateurs  will  find  in  it  a  multitude  of  charming 
motives,  clothed  in  most  brilliant,  original,  and 
sparkling  harmony  ;  and  artist.?,  besides  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  these  qualities,  will  find,  as  we  have 
done,  one  of  the  most  vast  and  complete  applica- 
tions of  all  the  resources  of  Art  which  have  been 
made  up  to  our  time.  Florinda,  therefore,  lays 
a  just  claim  to  the  name  of  a  work  of  a  high  and 
incontestible  value.  F.  L.  W. 


Corrections. — In  our  description  of  the  Tremont 
Temple  Organ,  last  week,  we  inadvertently  and  wrongly 

called  the  great  Double  Bourdon  stop  a  )-eed  stop 

Jaell's  concert  was  at  Bad-Homburg,  and  not  JIamhnrg. 
We  were  not  rightly  informed  that  the  New  The- 
atre makes  the  Jifltj  cent  price  a  condition  of  its  hospi- 
tality to  "  all  managers  and  companies  of  artists.'-  The 
manager  is  free  to  fix  his  own  prices.  But  we  under- 
stand it  is  JTr.  Barrj^'s  purpose  to  put  the  admission  to 
the  amphitheatre  at  iweniy-jive  cents,  and  to  nil  other 
parts  of  the  house  'At  jifty  cents,  for  drama,  and  at  double 
those  rates  for  opera Mr.  G.  A.  Schmitt,  the  trans- 
lator of  Knorr's  Method  for  the  Piano,  informs  us  that  he 
was  not  a  pupil  of  Wieck,  as  stated  in  our  notice  of  that 
work. 

♦-^fc — > — 

Musical  Intelligence. 


Our  musical  young  townsmen,  who  have  been  stud}'- 
ing  their  art  in  Germany,  are  now  one  by  one  wending 
their  way  back.  One  of  the  last  steamers  brought  us 
Mr.  L.  P.  Homer,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  studying  with  that  learned  old  arch- 
contrapuntist,  Schnyder  von  Wartensee,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  made  great  proficiency  in  this  art.  Messrs. 
Charles  C.  Perkins  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  already  on  their  way  home,  and  music  in 
Boston  this  next  winter  expects  much  of  them. 

Mr.  William  Mason,  who  went  from  us  a  fine  pianist, 
and  whom  there  will  be  great  eagerness  to  hear  after  his 
long  and  thorough  studies  with  such  masters  as  Drey- 
schock,  Moscheles  and  Liszt,  involving  of  course  much 
intercourse  with  the  high-toned  and  intelligent  musicians 
of  Germany,  is  preparing  for  his  opening  concert,  which 
will  be  given  in  this  city  about  the  first  of  October. 

We  bear  that  Mr.  Millard,  tire  tenore,  who  has  been 
studying  in  the  operatic  schools  in  Italy,  is  about  to 
estalilish  himself  in  New  York  or  Boston  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Italian  art  of  singing. 

Howard  Athen.eum.— The  Italian  Opera  has  come 
to  a  sudden  and  mysterious  close.  Placards  are  in  the 
streets  making  bitter  complaints  against  the  lessee  on 
the  part  of -the  Italians.  Of  the  right  or  the  wrong  we 
know  not;  but  doubtless  the  real  secret  of  the  difficnlty 
was  that  the  opera  did  not  pay. 

It  ran  through  six  performances.  Two  niglits  of  -Z?r- 
nanl  were  followed  by  two  niglits  of  La  ^onnambula, 
introducing,  to  very  wretched  houses,  a  delicate  and 
youthful  looking  prinm  donna,  Signorina  Bedei,  who 
lacked  strength  and  confidence,  yet  sang  witli  not  a 


little  artistic  refinement  and  with  no  offensive  over-doing 
of  her  part.  Sig.  ScoLA  was  again  the  tenor,  and  better 
suited  for  this  music  than  for  that  of  Verdi.  Sig.  Gas- 
PAEOSI,  formerly  of  Mme.  Sontag's  troupe,  sang  admi- 
rably well  and  with  a  rich  bass  voice  as  the  Count  Eo- 
dolfo;  but  in  the  continual  roguish  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
and  his  merry,  swaggering  Barber  of  Seville  air,  you 
missed  the  dignity  of  the  part.  This  incongruity  was 
still  more  felt  in  Gasparoni's  clerical  part  of  Raimondo  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  although  he  sang  the  music  capi- 
tally. Here  Cuturi,  the  baritone,  was  again  the  hero, 
eliciting  continual  applause.  Signora  Gakbato  had 
nothing  of  the  maiden-like  appearance  of  Lucia,  (Son- 
tag  contrived  to  give  it),  and  screamed  through  much  of 
the  music:  yet  parts  of  it,  especially  the  caressing 
strains  in  the  mad  scene,  were  sung  finely." 

Sig.  Arnoldi,  known  here  of  old,  threw  himself  very 
earnestly  into  the  part  of  Edgardo,  and  though  liis  tenor 
is  of  a  dry  quality,  sang  some  portions  quite  effectively, 
and  won  tlie  respectful  attention  of  the  audience.  So 
did  the  entire  performance,  in  spite  of  many  incongrui- 
ties and  feeblenesses,  through  the  fact  that  all  the  singers 
did  their  best,  and  infused  such  an  earnest  spirit  into 
their  effort.  This  proved  like  the  charity  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  really  the  audience  waxed  enthu- 
siastic as  tire  plav  went  on. 

In  the  Sonnnmlmh  it  was  refreshing  to  meet  for  once 
an  effective  second  donna  in  the  pleasing  Lisa  of  Signora 
Garrett. 

New  York.  —  The  first  appearance  of  Grisi  and 
Mario  at  Castle  Garden,  is  announced  for  Mondav  eve- 
ning, in  Lucrezia  Borgia.  They  have  with  them  Signer 
SusiNi,  a  basso  from  tiie  London  Opera,  and  the  whilome 
Boston  favorite,  Mme.  Patti-Strakosch,  takes  the  part 
of  MafFeo  Orsini.  The  orchestra  of  forty-six  instru- 
ments is  to  be  conducted  by  our  old  friend  Arditi,  and 
the  chorus  numbers  thirty-six.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion is  put  extravagantly  high,  namely,  at  S3  and  S5, 
with  auction  premiums  on  the  top  of  that.  It  may  an- 
swer for  a  few  nights,  but  not  long. 

The  new  New  York  Theatre,  on  the  site  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hail  which  was  burned,  is  announced  to  be 
opened  on  the  18th,  under  the  managerial  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Eytinge,  late  of  the  Boston 
Howard  Athenaum.  The  programme  of  the  first  night 
seems  designed  to  stamp  the  house  with  all  its  characters 
at  once,  and  includes  an  English  comedy,  an  Italian 
opera,  and  a  French  ballet! 

Max  Maretzek's  Italian  Opera  company  are  per- 
forming in  Philadelphia. 

H  a  fa  r  r  1 1 B  e  m  c  n  t  s . 

THE     NEW    CARMINA    SACRA: 
BY   LOWELL  MASON. 

The  best  Collection  of  Churcli  Music  extant Published  by 

Aug26  4t  RICE  &  KENDAIili. 

WILLIAiyi   BERGER, 

]PMto!ss!ier  and  Ismporter  of  Music, 

Ho.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantlv  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

10=^  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 

A.    W.    FRENZEL 

"Will  resume  his 

IKTSTSttrCTKEO'Ja'    OlSr    the    WAIXrO-FOUTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st:. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  _  Aug26 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

WiLMJailiSl 

No.  3   ■WSKTEK    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

W  A  K  K  A  N  T  E  D 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

ASOPBABTO  SIBfGEK.— A  Young  L.ady  desires  a 
place  a.s  Soprano  iu  a  Quartet  Choir  iu  one  of  tlie  churches 
in  tills  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  office.  July  22. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


5^ 


s^m  wmnmTum, 

In  all  its  various  branches, 

BTEATLY   AND    PEOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    Er)^VAKD    I..    BALCH, 

©ffuc  journal  o£  ptuait,  No.  21  Sj^ooI  Si. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarciea  him  hy  Hie  Mass. 
CharU^ble  Merh^nic  Association  for  superior  worltmauship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  olfice. 

C?^  MUSIC    prepared  for    Stereotyping. 

NOW     READY, 

THE   GKEAT   WOSK   OF   THE   YEAR, 

MOORE'S 

COBIPl,ETE  EWCYCl,OP.^I>IA 

(IF . 

A  work  Tvhich  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fiff'een 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  compri?ed  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  ''be  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4;C0O    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

A-  Complete  Dictioi:iaTy  of  over 
5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.     A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIEWCE    OF    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

with  the  da^e3  of  their  inyention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BAS3,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book  iiia-en«le«!  to  cover  tBie  ■whole 
of  MHsical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JBWETT   &■   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TCEA-CSER  OF  THE  'PIA.'NO   A.'NB  OS.GA."N. 

D^=TEEMS   MODERATE. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
jRtference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

Signer  ATTGUSTO  BENDELARI, 

(from      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING. 

Eesidence,  "Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEie     OF     BIUS5C, 

265  Wasliii&gtoz&  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


OermaGiia  Serenade  ISand. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E   TELTOW,  Agent. 
ii  14  tf  30  Fayette  Street, 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


(cU 


^ 


TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


FROM    THE    OREAT    MASTERS, 

MENDELSSO'HN. 
Six  Sonjrs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  Capricriosii, -50 

The  Temperaments,  peven  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  six  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop  Eusse,. 60 

Reminiscences  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 50 

Romances  de  Franz  Scliuhert,  viz: — 

No.  1,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"     3,  La  Pille  du  Pecbeur, 25 

THALBERG. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Mo'ise, 1 ,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,  viz  : —  ?ach  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani  de  Relliui. 
"     2.  Tre  Giorni,  Ajr  de  Pergolese. 
*'    3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 
"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 
"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  I>iio  des 

Noces  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 
"     6.  Perch6  mi  Guardi  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelnira  de 
Rossini. 

Le  Tremolo, ; 62 

Prnyer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1.25 

Yiola,  Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand  Talse  Brilliante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Piano  Duet, 37 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Printemps,  (Song  of  Spring,) ,... .  .50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Pensee  Musicale  de  Bellini, ,  .75 

Elisire  d'Amore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritani,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot  des  Chevalier  Gardes  March, 25 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

G,    ANDRE   &/   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRAREB    HOUSE    BUIIvOlNGS, 

KIKTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

Jolin  Btinyan  Still  Lives  I 

THE    GREAT     AiVlERlCAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGOPY  OF 

TUB    PILGRim^S    FROGRBSSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  bis  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
tbis  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEAVETT,  Pwblislier. 

GEO.  B.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthokized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornbill, 
where  be  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  Fr.ench,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremoiit  R(»yv,  Boston. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYER   &   TRETBAR, 
BUPPALO,  N.  Y. 

IfmjjoriErs  of  Jroaign  |lTusic  aiviJ  |lHbKsIj£rs, 

Keep  a  larfre  ;ind  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
■n'itb  the  i>riucipal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  ive  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DiEALERS  WITH  POREIGW  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

O^  Sole  .Agenta  in  the  Uuiterl  St;ite3  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  gr;mt  tbn  most  profitJible 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  tine  collection  of 
OUVERTURKS  arranged  for  the  Piauo-Forfe  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA.  LITOLFF,  WINKLEll, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEKTUOVEN'S  works  for  I'iiino- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,^QUATUOR.-i,  SINKONIES, 
&c,,  arranged  by  L.  ^VINKLEK.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publicntions  forwarded  gratia 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

KCEYER  &  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 

jLttttt-prtSit,  IHugit  aiiit  lai  printiiici-@ifut, 


TAYLOS'S; 


lIDFOlTEFORBSGIMEPiS. 


X^mST  STEPS  TO  THE  PI.4N0  FORTE;  b3ing  .in  F.le- 
X  mentarv  Cat«chi.>^m  for  Beginnt^rs.  By  GK-ORGE  C. 
TAYLOU,  Teacher  of  the  Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cent«.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 

F.  .T.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

\VM-  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T,  BRTCHER.  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  clo.ged  his  connei^tion  as  Orgiinist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  (Jhurch,  has  removed  to  No.  7)^  Treninnt  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

MEl^l^S'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTUIIER  is  in  poRRe.<Jsion  of  numerou.s  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Profe.ssors.  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited, 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALJL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FO  RTES, 

Wo.  344  Washtogtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

IffiANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-BOOM,  No.  17  Oeay's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickekixg,  J.  P.  .Iewett,  Geo.  Pokchakp,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodv,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Kichakdson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Eefekences  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  .33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem, 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  13. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEOMS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S4.5  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  accepted  the  agency,  and  keep 
for  sale  only  tho.se  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

G.   P.   REED   &  Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


Mile.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY  A.   OULIBICHEFP. 
(Continued  from  p.  170.)  • 

The  assertion:  Every  age  has  its  joys,  applies 
also  to  music.  In  it  we  recognize  a  somewhat 
melancholy  truth,  -which  however  but  few  friends 
of  music  willingly  admit,  who  all  their  days  keep 
sounding  the  praises  of  their  beloved  art.  But 
the  passion  for  music,  if  it  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
.    treme  degree,  wears  out  the  sense  and  the  heart, 


as  well  as  any  other  passion ;  it  has,  like  every 
other,  its  excesses  and  its  dangers.  The  live- 
liness of  musical  impressions  degenerates,  with 
certain  temperaments,  into  an  undue  vehemence, 
and  the  habit  of  yielding  thereto  can  in  the  long 
run  induce  nothing  but  a  disturbance  of  the 
moral  balance  and  a  loss  of  the  capacity  of  en- 
joyment. This  is  especiall)'  the  case  with  dra- 
matic and  concert  music,  which  is  more  passionate 
and  sensuous  than  any  other.  But  when  one 
finally  has  had  this  sad  experience  in  himself; 
when  Melody,  with  the  whole  train  of  its  allure- 
ments, no  longer  says  to  us  what  it  once  said,  then 
it  often  happens  that  the  taste  changes  with  age  ; 
an  age,  however,  which  cannot  always  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  years.  Fortunately, 
music  contains  also  in  itself  the  antidote  against 
the  evil  it  has  caused.  Without  loving  it  any  the 
less,  one  can  love  it  differently ;  the  pleasure  can 
regain  in  interest  what  it  has  lost  in  voluptuous  fire  ; 
and  other  works  invite  us  then  to  more  tranquil 
emotions,  since  they  attach  the  music  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind,  and  at  least  keep  alive  in  it 
always  the  warmth,  which  the  language  of  feel- 
ing must  have  and  the  heart  must  enjoy,  without 
unnerving  it.  These  pleasures  in  their  nature 
are  the  most  enduring ;  and  the  works,  to  which 
we  owe  them,  are  not  subject  to  the  mournful 
changes  of  fashion,  which  to-day  despises  what  it 
yesterday  adored.  The  Dilettante  has  become 
a  Connoisseur. 

The  long  life  ascribed  to  fugues  lies  not,  as 
Forkel  assures  us,  in  the  aesthetic  superiority  of 
that  species.  There  can,  I  repeat  it,  be  no  ques- 
tion of  absolute  pre-eminence  between  the  two 
parts  of  musical  art,  each  of  which  contains  but 
half  of  its  resources  in  itself,  and  has  not  the 
power  to  make  itself  complete.  This  long  dura- 
tion probably  lies  in  the  structure  and  the  tech- 
nical laws  of  the  Fugue.  The  changeable  and 
perishable  element.  Melody,  in  it  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  value.  It  is  nothing  but  a  subject,  a 
theme,  a  musical  proposition,  commonly  limited 
to  three  or  four  bars.  Moreover  the  invention 
of  a  subject  is  no  arbitrary  process,  for  you  must 
find  one  suited  to  the  contrapuntal  analysis  to 
which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  It  is  never  clothed 
according  to  the  old  or  the  new  fashion,  precisely 
for  the  reason  that  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to 
follow  either.  Fashion  crumbles  before  it,  as  a 
whim  gives  way  before  necessity.  And  if  man- 
nerism cannot  insinuate  itself  into  the  melodic 
design  of  the  subject,  how  much  more  impotent 


it  must  be  against  the  whole  work !  The  com- 
binations, the  imitations,  the  canonical  plays,  the 
many  crossing  outlines,  of  which  the  fugue  con- 
sists, give  a  rounded  and  compact  mass,  which 
resists  the  strokes  of  Time,  as  in  a  b^eaguered 
city  the  churches  built  of  hewn  stones  resist  the 
bombs,  which  shatter  the  less  solid  edifices. 

And  not  only  do  works  of  the  fugued  style 
find  the  guaranties  of  a  long  existence  in  the 
natural  strength  of  their  putting  together  ;  for 
another  reason  they  escape  a  misfortune,  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  next  to  that  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  the  judicial  sense  of  the  word.  These 
works  are  never  disgraced  by  coming  into  fash- 
ion ;  they  are  not  abused  and  worn  out  by  havino- 
to  be  heard  continually  and  without  any  mercy 
in  theatre  and  concert  and  saloons,  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  piano,  in  promenades  and  grand 
parades.  Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  cursed 
such  fashionable  arias,  which  he  has  met  day  and 
night  under  all  possible  forms,  even  where  he 
was  expecting  a  more  serious  music  ? 

At  the  time  when  Counterpoint  and  Melody 
were  in  a  state  of  separation,  the  musicians,  that 
is  to  say  the  contrapuntists  and  the  melodists, 
must  have  discerned  very  different  and  yet  per- 
fectly compensatory  facts  in  the  type  of  the  two 
respective  styles.  The  melodists  won  glory  in 
their  nation  and  in  all  Europe,  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  the  flatteries  of  fashion,  of  which 
they  were  at  once  the  priests,  the  idols  and  the 
victims;  the  laurel  wreath,  that  withered  as  soon 
as  it  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victor ; 
gold,  that  went  as  rapidly  as  it  was  easily  earned; 
popularity  with  all  its  advantages  and  burdens. 
The  contrapuntists  reaped  the  quiet  marks  of 
honor,  by  which  the  toils  of  scholars  are  remu- 
nerated, and  which  are  limited  to  their  own  cir- 
cle. A  place  as  a  chapel-master  in  a  church,  or 
organist,  if  fortune  was  particularlj'  well  disposed 
to  one ;  moderate  income,  assiduous  labors,  a  few 
scholars  for  interested  admirers,  colleagues  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  for  judges,  and  a  silent  church 
public  for  their  excitement.  The  world  scarcely 
knew  them.  But  these  men  could  write  freely 
as  God  and  their  otcn  hearts  prompted,  as  Mo- 
zart always  had  so  longed  to  do;  they  had  the 
consciousness  of  their  merit  and  the  presentiment 
■of  a  remote  but  an  enduring  glory,  and  they  en- 
vied not  their  fortmite  and  renowned  rivals,  the 
melodists.  They  were  free  I  This  explains  all, 
as  well  their  faith  in  the  future,  as  the  stoicism 
which  they  opposed  to  the  indifference  of  their 
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contemporaries.  The  best  part  of  their  fortune 
consisted  of  a  draft  upon  posterity,  payable  when 
they  themselves  should  no  more  need  it.  So 
lived,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  those  phi- 
losophical musicians,  of  whom  John  Sebastian 
Bach  will  be  the  prototype  for  all  times; 

A  few  priviledged  men  reaped  the  advantages 
accruing  to  both  classes  of  composers.  They 
made  sacred  and  profane  music  with  equal  talent 
and  success.  In  their  lifetime  they  made  them- 
selves famous  by  their  operas,  which  are  forgot- 
ten ;  while  by  their  oratorios  and  masses  they 
have  won  immortality.  These  were  Leo,  Per- 
GOLESE  and  some  others  among  the  Italians,  and 
among  the  Germans,  Handel,  who  engaged  in 
the  opera  merely  to  support  himself.  Handel 
was  iw.presario  of  the  Italian  opera  in  London, 
and  usige  required  that  he  should  ruin  himself  in 
this  enterprise,  struggle  as  he  might  to  avoid  it. 

It  yet  remains  to  us  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
past  of  Instrumental  Music,  the  youngest  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Art,  so  young,  that  our 
great  grandfathers  were  the  first  who  heai'd  its 
master-works, — and  which  has  already  reached 
that  degi'Se  of  perfection,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  the  Future  can  add  to  it  anything. 

Until  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  al- 
most no  instrumental  music  in  the  state  of  Art. 
As  the  companion  of  vocal  melody  it  vegetated, 
as  melody  itself  did,  in  the  state  of  nature,  just 
an  accompaniment  or  complement  to  some  rude 
song.  It  had  no  independent  existence,  as  dance 
music,  military  music,  and  as  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  certain  public  feasts  and  ceremonials. 
The  peasant,  who  had  no  voice,  blew  his  artless 
ballads  upon  his  bagpipe  or  his  reed ;  the  trou- 
badour sought  out  by  ear  upon  his  harp,  which 
lacked  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  strings  for 
the  semi-tones,  an  accompaniment,  which  he  had 
either  invented  or  learned  from  tradition  ;  and 
in  all  probability  they  both  found  more  beauty 
in  the  traditional  chords,  than  did  the  theorists  of 
their  time.  Marches  and  trumpet  flourishes  led 
warriors  to  battle,  without  a  regimental  kapel- 
meister  having  much  to  do  with  it.  A  purely 
mechanical  routine  guided  the  fingers  of  the 
fiddler  on  the  neck  of  the  most  despised  of  in- 
struments, which  played  alike  for  the  dances  of 
the  lady  in  her  feudal  castle,  and  for  the  frolics 
of  the  rustics  on  the  greensward.  Honor  to 
these  brave  players,  ancestors  of  a  Lapont  and 
Paganini  !  They  alone  possessed,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  secret  of  the  true  scales,  while  ■  the 
learned  were  still  battling  with  the  phantom  of 
the  Greek  modes. 

United  in  a  corporation,  and  forming  one  of 
the  least  esteemed  classes  of  society,  the  instru- 
mentists  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  counted 
among  musicians;  that  title  being  monopolized 
by  the  composers  and  professors  of  music.  They 
had  to  be  sure,  like  all  mechanics,  their  customs, 
their  period  of  apprenticeship,  their  degrees  and 
masterships ;  some  too  no  doubt  gave  proofs  of  a 
certain  mechanical  facility  or  a  true  talent.  But 
since  all  this  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
art  of  composition,  of  which  tradition,  instinct 
and  routine  formed  the  complement,  we  can  re- 
gard them  only  as  musicians  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture, just  as  we  meet  to-day  quite  skilful  persons, 
in  their  way,  in  countries  and  places  where  the 
use  of  harmony  is  yet  unknown. 

An  instrument,  the  oldest  of  all,  since  it  reaches 


back,  in  name,  if  not  in  reality,  to  heathen  anti- 
quity, the  Organ,  was  at  an  early  time  exempted 
from  the  ban,  which  weighed  upon  instrumental 
music.  The  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the 
Western  churches  dates  back  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. But  this  age  is  entirely  lost  to  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  composition,  since  no  monu- 
ment has  come  to  us  in  notes,  from  which  we  can 
see  how  they  played  the  organ  before  Fresco- 
BALDi.  Meanwhile  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the 
achievements  of  the  organist  were  limited  to 
doubling  the  Choral  Song  and  giving  the  key  to 
the  singers.  What  more  could  he  have  done  in 
the  state  in  which  music  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
without  melody  and  almost  without  chords  V  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  progress  of  counter- 
pomt,  improved  by  melody,  had  obliterated  the 
groundwork  of  the  periodic  fugue,  the  organ 
served  for  more  than  mere  filling  up  ;  the  science 
and  special  talent  of  the  organist  necessarily 
built  themselves  up  by  degrees,  and  from  that 
time  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  need  was  felt  of 
a  special  notation  for  this  instrument,  the  first 
printed  tablatures  of  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1513,  but  were  afterwards  lost. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Mozart's  12tli  Mass  Analyzed. 

BY    E.    HOLMES. 

(Concluded  from  last  NumTDcr.) 

In  the  next  movement,  Quoniam,  in  G  2-4,  the 
music  can  scarcely  be  said  to  begin  with  the  in- 
troductory symphony  ;  the  chords  struck  on  the 
violins  merely  arouse  attention  by  announcing  that 
something  is  about  to  take  place.  The  voice  parts, 
consisting  of  solo,  quartet,  and  chorus,  are  florid, 
pretty,  and  elegant ;  and  relieve,  by  the  contrast 
of  a  light  and  cheerful  style,  the  solemnity  of  the 
Qui  tollis.  Were  it  not  for  the  melodious  and  elegant 
effect  of  the  quartet  of  voices  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  instrumentation,  the  character  of  this  music 
would  be  common  ;  the  bass  and  tenor  solos,  which 
open  the  two  divisions  of  the  movement,  have  this 
tendency  ;  but  the  popular  in  style  is  still  combined 
with  matter  for  the  refined  hearer.  The  history  of 
melody  and  of  instrumental  effect  might  be  well 
illustrated  by  a  compostion  so  strongly  marked  by 
its  age  as  this.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
'Artaxerxes'  and  Dr.  Arne,  in  a  symphony  ending 
with  this  formula  of  notes — the  old  and  approved 
method  of  coming  to  a  cadence  : — 


so    -    loa    sane 


Vio.  1. 


It  is  seldom  that  Mozart  has  such  things  to  answer 
for.  Then,  as  if  some  friendly  burgomeister  and 
patron  of  his  was  to  be  present  at  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Mass,  Mozart  provides  for  him,  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  musical  charms  of  his  youth,  a 
passage  of  Rosalia  : — 

Tu  solus     sane    -    .    -    -    tus 


Sopra. 
Alto. 


Tenor. 


&^m^ 


X 


e-Qft- 


1~^  '^    '      I  — 'I      ! 

Tu  so  -  lus    Banc  -  -  -  tus 


5^ 


E 


This  phrase  is  repeated  three  times,  ending  with 
a  cadence  a  note  higher,  till  it  reaches  E  minor. 
The  composer  then  returns  to  G,  by  descending 
gradations,  in  a  manner  purely  his  own,  so  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  as  to  form  an  instructive  con- 
trast to  a  progression  which  carries  in  it  the  seeds 
of  old  age  and  decay  : 

tu        60  -  lus. 


Soprano. 

Alto. 

Tgnor. 


f 


J^^^ 


lioa    Al    -    -    -    tis 


si    -    mus        tu 


This  passage  was  certainly  liked  by  its  composer; 
we  may  see  it  in  his  accompaniment  for  the  first 
violins ;  an  octave  feature  pecu- 
liar to  his  scores,  when  in  the 
most  luxurious  vein  of  composi- ; 
tion. 

The  conclusion  for  solo  voices  is  also  striking  — 


i 
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Cherubini,  in  the  Et  incarnatus  of  hia  Mass  in  F, 
and  Beethoven,  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  have  improved  on  hints  here 
given  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  simple  melody. 

The  last  chorus  of  the  Gloria  is  a  model  of  the 
choruses  of  effect,  since  abundantly  introduced 
into  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Masses,  &c.,  as  final  ter- 
minations, or  at  their  main  divisions.  Of  these,  a 
fugue  forms  the  chief  and  prominent  feature, 
though  not  carried  throughout  to  the  end,  the  sub- 
ject being  relinquished  for  something  more  popu- 
lar and  effective  than  counterpoint  can  afford,  and 
the  music  brought  to  a  conclusion  amidst  a  blaze 
of  grand  harmonies,  and  of  glittering  and  rapid 
accompaniments.  Haydn's  chorus,  "  The  Heavens 
are  telling,"  Beethoven's  final  chorus  in  the 
"  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  concluding  chorus  in  the 
Gloria  of  Cherubini's  Mass  in  F,  are  instances 
immediately  occurring  to  the  memory  in  which 
this  plan  of  composition  has  been  adopted.  It 
needed  but  to  show  the  way  and  set  the  example 
of  some  bold  and  surprising  change  in  the  routine 
of  composition,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  profit 
by  it,  and  to  diversify  and  even  improve  upon  the 
original  invention. 

We  shall  do  Very  imperfect  justice  to  the  idea 
of  the  heroic  and  daring  genius  of  Mozart,  from 
his  earliest  manhood,  if  we  omit  to  consider  the 
number  of  important  and  beautiful  things  in 
music  which  owe  their  first  discovery  to  him.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  we  must  consider  his  services 
to  the  art,  whenever  in  silent  meditation  on  the 
progress  of  music  we  are  enabled  to  revolve  the 
chronology  of  composition.  He  opened  the  door 
to  the  moderns  in  such  a  number  of  new  designs, 
and,  by  the  demonstrations  of  his  skill,  so  well 
stemmed  the  tide  of  authority  and  precedent,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  and  beautifid  appearing  as  a 
rare  effort  in  the  present  age  of  music,  which 
does  not  owe  him  tribute. 

How  much,  in  spite  of  the  finished  specimens  oi 
fugued  writing  contained  in  the  works  of  the  old 
school,  as  represented  by  the  Saxon  champions. 
Bach  and  Handel,  the  productions  of  that  school 
require  alteration  and  improvement,  to  address  an 
audience  of  the  present  day,  without  fatiguing 
them,  we  have  of  late  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing.  In  going  through  the  library  of 
Handel's  works,  to  prepare  them  for,  public  per- 
formance, every  director  feels  himself  authorized 
to  prune  and  retrench  at  discretion,  and  generally 
does  the  composer  good  service  therein.  Ap- 
position of  pieces,  and  contrast  of  effects — all 
that  work  in  music  which  constitutes  a  good  de- 
sign, and  carries  on  the  interest  of  hearers  in  one 
uninterrupted  succession  of  pleasing  emotions — 
is  so  little  consulted,  that,  if  an  oratorio  should 
be  performed  in  its  entirety,  and  one  tiresome, 
uninteresting  song  permitted  to  succeed  another, 
as  left  in  the  original  by  the  composer,  the  ther- 
mometer of  public  sufferance  and  disgust  would 
soon  point  out  the  necessary  excisions.  It  ap- 
pears astonishing  that  such  an  animated  and 
enthusiastic  man — one  so  impassioned  in  his  im- 
pulses, should  have  exercised  no  authority  over 
his  libretto.  The  common-place  and  trivial  senti- 
ments and  subjects  of  many  of  the  songs  set  by 
Handel,  show  him  to  have  set  to  work  in  a  dogged 
and  resolute  spirit — defying  any  words  to  baffle 
him,  and  apparently  ready,  as  Michael  Wise 
once  threatened,  to  set  the  gazette  or  the  speeches 
in  Parliament  to  music. 

Exercises  in  counterpoint  took,  in  this  age,  the 
place  of  inspiration  and  taste  ;  and  themes,  ex- 
tended by  imitation  and  fugue,  helped  to  fill  the 
barren  spots  in  thick  volumes,  whose  intrinsic 
interest  bore  a  small  proportion  to  their  bulk. 
The  musical  public  of  the  last  century  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  composer,  by  inciting  him 
to  condense   and  mould  his  work  for  pleasure, 
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Audiences  were  scanty,  and  the  few  who  under- 
stood music  well  were  contented  to  be  gratified 
at  intervals.  The  pecuniary  recompense  of  Han- 
del's labors  was  not  obtained  so  much  by  the 
performance  of  his  oratorios,  as  by  ths  hand- 
some subscription  with  which  these  works  were 
supported  on  their  publication.  Hence  prolixity 
in  the  formation  of  a  big  book  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  and,  on  examining  the  real  treasures 
contained  in  his  volumes,  we  find  much  of 
the  most  important  duty  of  the  composer  still  to 
perform 

Yet  when  the  moment  came,  and  a  sentiment 
or  situation  of  interest  was  suitably  expressed 
in  words  for  music,  who  could  excel  Handel  ? 
and  especially  when  he  roused  himself  with  lion 
energy  for  some  fugue — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
closing  one  to  "Alexander's  Feast,"  "Let  old 
Timotheus,"  with  its  memorable  pedal  point,  in 
which  all  the  four  subjects  are  brought  in  so 
naturally,  and  lead  with  such  effect  to  the  final 
cadence,  as  to  be  a  model  of  excellence,  for  all 
time. 

The  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach  are  only 
just  begining  to  be  known,  through  the  exertions 
bf  the  society  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Sterndale  Bennett.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  compositions,  produced  in  the  secluded  life 
of  Leipsic  in  the  last  century,  are  adapted  to  the 
present  requirements  of  music.  Certainly,  in 
instrumental  music.  Bach  greatly  outstripped  his 
age  ;  and,  in  music  for  keyed  instruments — the 
piano-forte  chiefly — has  left  works  of  such  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  expression,  as  well  as  pro- 
found science,  that  neither  Mozart  nor  Beethoven 
can  excel  them,  or  excite  higher  pleasure.  When 
we  consider  the  smallness  of  the  means  employed 
to  produce  the  music  of  such  a  work  as  the  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues — the  piano-forte  only, 
and  ten  lingers — with  the  result  obtained, — the 
ever-growing  life-long  interest  of  the  compositions, 
their  variety  of  character,  the  beauty  of  the  mere 
tunes  and  subjects,  and  the  structure  of  the 
counterpoint,  which  is  as  interesting  to  read  and 
think  of,  as  to  hear — it  is  difficult  not  to  give  this 
work  the  highest  place  among  the  productions  of 
musical  mind. 

In  the  face  of  these  great  authorities  for  fugue, 
Mozart  broke  up  the  accustomed  usage,  and 
opened  therein  a  free  territory  for  musicians. 
The  fugue  in  the  Twelfth  Mass  is  the  first  speci- 
men of  modern  art  in  that  style.  Its  form  is  en- 
tirely new.  Instead  of  ending  after  the  pedal  point, 
as  the  most  natural  climax  of  the  composition, 
it  goes  into  a  coda,  introducing  a  crescendo,  and  a 
very  showy  operatic  cadenza,  in  wnich  novelty 
and  effect  appear  as  elements  of  interest  in 
music. 

The  subject  of  the  fugue  may  be  well  remem- 
bered, but  we  venture  to  quote  it : — 
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Cum  SanctQ  Spi  -  ri  -  tu  in  glo-ri-a  De  -  i  Pa-tris,  A-men. 

The  counterpoint  to  this  bold  and  grand  subject 
is  extremely  florid,  and  spreads  over  such  an  ex- 
tent of  notes  —  a  tenth  often  in  running  scale 
passages  for  the  bass — that  the  music  is  not  easy 
to  execute,  and  requires  a  choir  who  can  vocalize 
and  pass  smoothly  from  note  to  note.  The  full 
and  harmonious  effect  of  these  wide  dispersions 
of  harmony  gratifies  the  hearer  ;  and  these  bars, 
as  they  used  to.be  performed  by  the  old  South 
Street  Choir,  remain  still  very  pleasant  in  my  re- 
collection : — 
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Beautiful  and  expressive,  and  entirely  in  the 
modern  character  of  the  fugue,  is  the  interme- 
diate phrase — a  sequence  of  the  seventh  and  sixth, 
which  introduces  the  subject  in  the  bass  in  E 
minor  : — 

A    -    -  ^"^    _.___---    men. 


Pa-tris.    A-men.  De-i 


In  this  melodious  syncopation,  Mozart  had  pe- 
culiar delight.  It  seems  always  welcome  to  him, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  last  finale  of  his  last  opera, 
CUmenza  di  Tito,  introducing  the  first  solo  of  its 
hero.  Bach  had  before  admired  the  same  thing  ; 
and  though  he  employs  it  with  elegance  and  ex- 
pression in  his  fugue  in  F  sharp  minor  (No.  3S), 
it  does  not  sound  so  well  as  in  Mozart,  from  being 
only  in  two  parts: — 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mozart  knew 
nothing  of  the  Forty-eight  Fugues  at  this  time, 
nor  till  the  year  in  which  "he  was  first  settled  at 
Vienna.  But  the  great  point  of  interest  in  the 
fugue,  is  the  magnificent /jcdaic  prolonged  for  six- 
teen bars,  and  heralded  with  pompous  chromatic 
chords,  and  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  marking  the 
first  and  third  of  the  bar.  The  composer  knew 
that  he  had  a  good  thing  in  hand,  and  aroused 
attention  to  it  with  his  wonted  address.  The  sud- 
den cessation  of  all  motion  in  voices  or  instru- 
ments for  half  a  bar  before  the  tenor  leads  off 
Cum  Sancto,  is  an  example  : — 
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The  joyous  character  of  the  whole  passage  has 
never  been  exceeded  in  music,  and  the  musician 
who  recalls  his  first  impressions  of  it,  will  re- 
member his  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration. 
In  this  fugue  the  old  premeditated  science — its 
curious  inversions  of  double  counterpoint,  and 
bringing  of  several  subjects  together,  is  discarded 
for  one  general  choral  and  orchestral  effect  of 
exultation  and  triumph.  As  an  artistic  work,  it 
is  simple  and  unlabored,  bearing  traces  of  pas- 
sion, eagerness,  and  haste  in  the  composition. 
One  may  even  find  in  it  some  examples  of  faulty 
progressions,  octaves  and  fifths,  but  the  ear  is 
satisfied  in  these  last,  by  the  sound  making  the 
forbidden  fifth  having  been  heard  before  in  another 
part. 

The  structure  of  the  Credo  shows  a  desire  to 
hasten  the  expression  of  the  text  so  as  to  keep 
the  music  of  the  Mass  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  words  are  declaimed  on  chords  in  the  most 
usual  style  of  the  progressions  of  Mozart,  who 
reserves  himself  for  the  Et  incarnatus  est.  A 
minor.  Adagio,  4-4.  The  design  of  this  move- 
ment is  original,  and  the  effect  not  surpassSed  by 
any  of  the  maturest  works  of  the  author.  It  is  a 
tenor  solo,  accompanied  by  soprano,  alto,  and 
bass  solo  voices,  with  a  chorus,  entering  occasion- 
ally, tutti  piano,  and  orchestral  effects  of  the  most 
exquisite  description.  The  stringed  instruments 
begin  the  subject  in  unison  : — 
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and,  after  the  two  corresponding  bars,  the  whole 
orchestra  enters  piano,  the  parts  dispersed  in  this 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  manner  : — 


Vio.  1. 
Oboi. 


Vio.  2. 
Vlole. 


Cor. 
Fag. 
Bassi. 

The  tenor  solo  begins  with  those  breathing 
long  notes  to  which  a  Rubini  or  a  Mario  would 
give  the  expression ;  its  opening  is  curiously 
accompanied  with  almost  the  identical  notes  of 
the  symphony.  The  cantahile  of  the  tenor,  by 
turns  pathetic  and  sweet,  keeps  its  way  amidst 
such  novel  resources  of  accompaniment  of  voices 
and  instruments,  that  the  listener  can  hardly  do 
justice  to  them  on  a  first  hearing.  But  the  music 
becomes  simpler  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  subdued 
tones  of  the  chorus  in  the  expression  of  the 
Crucifixus  have  a  solemnity  and  depth  of  color- 
ing not  to  be  surpassed.  Mozart,  as  usual,  leads 
us  up  to  his  most  impassioned  effects.  The  first 
entrance  of  the  chorus  of  Basses  sotto  voce  on 
the  words  Crucifixus,  with  the  iterated  notes  on 
the  stringed  instruments,  produces  in  the  hearer 
a  momentary  agitation  and  renewed  attention. 
After  the  qadenoe  in  F,  the  music  goes  on  quietly. 
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then  comes  the  change  to  D  minor,  and  then  the 
8  on  B,  with  the  beautiful  app'ogiatura  in  the 
violin  accompaniment,  the  F  sharp  against  the  F 
natural  in  the  alto  : — 


Vio.  1. 
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From  the  manner  in  which  the  author  prolongs 
this  exquisite  feature  of  accompaniment,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  been  preparing  for  it,  and  that 
he  leaves  it  with  regret.  The  chorus  closes  on 
the  dominant  of  A  minor — the  tenor  solo  then  re- 
sumes in  that  key  part  of  the  theme  before  heard 
in  C  major,  and  the  chorus  is  again  brought  in  for 
a  short  ecclesiastical  cadence  terminating  with  the 
major  third.     This  Et  incarnatus  est  is  not  only 
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the  greatest  movement  in  the  Mass,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  music.  Performed  in  avast  edifice, 
with  all  those  accessions  of  sight  and  sound,  of 
choir  and  orchestra,  with  which  the  Catholic  ser- 
vice is  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  its  effect  can 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  Sa7jchts  in  C,  3-4,  is  simple  and  majestic, 
but  is  much  surpassed  by  the  composer  in  other 
works.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Kyrie  at 
Doini?ivs  Dcits,  as  if  Mozart  were  afraid  that  in 
this  Ions  work  hearers  would  forget  what  he  began 
with.  By  tliis  resource  he  gives  connection  and 
uniformity  of  design  to  his  productions.  The  JBcne- 
dictus  in  F  opens  with  the  first  thought  of  the  min- 
uet in  Don  Giovanni,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  it  turns  off.  This  piece  for  a  quartet  of  solo 
voices  and  chorus  is  much  too  long,  and  the  solos 
constructed  for  the  display  of  the  compass  and 
florid  execution  of  the  singers  would  now  be  thought 
intolerably  tedious.  Tliey  are  mere  solfeggi  in  the 
old  Italian  taste,  made  to  conciliate  the  Italian  sing- 
ers, who  were  the  first  performers  of  this  work. 
Mozart  gratified  his  German  orchestra  with  more 
success.  This  solo  passage  for  the  first  oboe  is  ex- 
tremely elegant : 


fi 


The  Agnus  Dei,  in  C  minor,  has  a,  slight  con-espond- 
euce  in  style  with  the  Qui  tollis.  It  is  a  chorus  in 
which  the  voices  principally  accompany  the  orches- 
ti-a,  and  solos  for  the  violoncellos  and  first  violins 
have  alternate  prominence.  The  instrumental  ef- 
fects are  very  agreeable,  but  Mozart  did  not  put 
out  much  power  in  their  construction.  It  is  curious 
that  this  Mass  does  not  end  in  the  key  in  which  it 
began.  The  last  movement  in  C,  2-4,  Dona  nobis,  is 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  and  originality.  Though 
light,  and  in  perpetual  motion  in  its  accompani- 
ments, it  bears  the  stamp  of  creative  mind.  It  re- 
sumes, in  a  new  time,  the  crescendo,  the  unison,  the 
syncopated  phrase  of  the  Gloria,  and  blends  all  that 
had  been  before  heard  with  something  new,  binding 
together  and  completing  the  whole  The  accompa- 
niments sometimes  career  about  in  double  scales 
with  extraordinary  activity,  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  utmost  latitude  of  rejoicing  in  a  great  Catholic 
festival  can  alone  reconcile  ns  to  in  Church  music. 
Yet  this  brilliant  climax  is  in  keeping  with  what  has 
gone  before,  and  is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the 
musical  designs. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Twelfth  Mass  makes 
us  unhesitatingly  assign  it  to  the  year  1778,  when 
Mozart  was  seeking  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the 
Ducal  chapel  at  Manheim.  It  agrees  in  all  circum- 
stances with  what  is  known  of  that  period — the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  Manheim  orchestra,  the  Italian 
taste  of  the  solo  singers  there  engaged,  and  the  his- 
tory of  an  epoch  in  the  art  when  an  important 
change  could  only  be  introduced  into  music  by  pay- 
ing some  homage  to  tradition,  and  not  overthrowing 
the  established  system  at  once.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done,  the  work  remains  a  monument. 
The  immense  variety  of  effects,  combinations,  and 
contrasts  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  modern  orchestra  and  chorus,  could  hardly 
have  been  represented  in  a  work  less  extensive, 
which  had  not  only  to  please  the  solo  singers  in  their 
own  way,  but  to  open  new  prospects  of  pleasure  in 
the  art,  and  to  show  from  whose  pen  they  might  be 
expected.  Produced  under  these  difficult  conditions, 
the  pen  hurried,  and  the  composer  evidently  desirous 
of  reaching  the  end  of  his  work,  we  may  well  com- 
pound for  some  redundancies  in  it,  and  wonder  to 
find  musical  pleasure  so  long  and  so  well  sustained. 

For  the  young  composer  himself,  at  the  age  of  22, 
the  work,  as  it  regarded  influence  on  his  own  fortune 
or  position,  was  a  failure.  Can  it  really  have  been 
that  such  pure  and  natural  melodies  were  fifty  years 
in  advance  of  their  first  audience  ?  Was  the  mag- 
nificent patronage  of  the  century  solely  lavished  on 
executing  artists,  and  denied  to  any  composer,  not  a 
professed  imitator,  walking  reverentially  in  the  old 
ways  ?  The  traditions  of  the  first  reception  of  the 
work  are  lost.  Here  at  least  we  know  that  within 
thirty  years  it  has  been  more  liked  than  any  Mass — 
that  its  simple  unpretending  style  attains  by  com- 
mon consent  the  beau  ideal  of  graceful  simplicity, 
and  that  nothing  continues  more  to  extend  the  cir- 
cles of  those  who  love  and  practice  music. 

Of  the  Manheim  sojourn  of  the  youthful  Mozart 
much  remains  to  be  told,  could  we  only  summon 
credible  witnesses.  He  wrote  at  this  time  under  the 
influence  of  friendship,  and  of  the  softer  feelings 
incident  to  his  years,  some  of  his  best  things.    We 


see  by  the  bassoon  and  oboe  parts  of  the  Mass  that 
he  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  wind  instrument 
players.  A  quartet  for  the  flute,  and  another  for  the 
oboe,  with  stringed  instruments  written  at  this  period 
for  particular  players,  offered  them  higher  proof  of 
his  estimation ;  while  the  slow  movements  of  his 
sonatas  for  the  Piano  and  Violin  are  in  the  greatest 
esteem  for  their  sentimental  beauty.  His  health  was 
already  delicate.  He  is  said  as  early  as  1778  to  have 
suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  complicated 
with  a  nervous  malady  that  caused  him  hours  of 
deep  dejection. 


The  authorship  of  the  following  beautiful  lines  ia  not  known. 
They  are  said  to  be  copied  from  "  a  late  English  magazine." 
Some  have  ascribed  them,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  to 
Mrs.  Browning.  At  all  events,  they  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  possesses  "  the  power  and  the  faculty  divine." 

PHILIP,    MY    KINO  ! 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  King! 
For  round  thee  the  purple"  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities; 

Lay  on  ray  neck  thy  tiny  hand. 
With  Love's  invisible  sceptre  laden; 

I  am  thine  Esther  to  command, 
Till  thou  Shalt  find  thy  Queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  King! 

On  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  King! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing, 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 

Thou  dost  enter  love-crowned,  and  there 
Sittest  all  glorified.    Rule  kindly, 

Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair, 
For  we  that  love,  ah !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  King! 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  King! 
Ay,  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now, 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant  and  make  men  bow 

As  to  one  God-throned  amid  his  peers. 
My  son !  than  thy  brethren,  higher,  fairer, 

Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  years ; 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  King! 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  of  palm,  one  day, 

Philip,  my  King! 
Thou,  too,  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gray; 

Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without 
Will  snatch  at  thy  crown;  but  go  on,  glorious 

Martyr,  yet  monarch,  till  angels  shout 
As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God,  victorious — 
Philip,  my  King ! 


A  Musical  Law-Suit. — The  Knickerbocker 
for  thia  month  narrates  the  following  dream  of  a 
New  York  lawyer : 

We  recollect  (for  how  should  we  forget  ?)  hear- 
ing the  eminent  David  Graham,  Junior,  narrate 
one  eveninp;  in  the  sanctum  the  '  facts '  mentioned 
in  the  subjoined  '  spiritual  communication  '  to  the 
Editor  from  a  legal  correspondent :  '  It  fell  to  my 
lot  some  time  since  to  have  a  case  to  try  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  pending  in  a  distant 
county.  I  spent  not  a  little  time  in  preparing  for 
the  trial,  and  at  the  time  appointed  set  out  to 
attend  it.  The  whole  day  was  spent  upon  the 
rail-road,  until  midnight,  when,  fatigued  and  jaded 
out,  I  reached  a  hotel  and  took  a  bed.  My  body 
seemed  at  once  to  fall  asleep.  Not  so,  however, 
the  mind.  It  had  been  considerably  overworked, 
and  could  not  at  once  come  to  a  state  of  rest.  It 
dreamed,  and  ol  course,  the  theme  was  connected 
with  the  law.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  There  was  the 
mild  countenance  of  Kent,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  noble  head  of  Spencer;  Smith,  Thompson, 
Van  Ness  and  Yates  completed  the  court.  The 
great  dignity  and  good  sense  displayed  in  the 
bearing  of  Thompson  was  as  charming  as  the  fas- 
cination and  brilliancy  which  sat  upon  the  face 
of  Van  Ness.     The  action  on  trial  was  brought  by 


the  composer  of  a  piece  of  music  against  a  musi- 
cian— some  Mons.  Julllen  of  his  day — to  recover 
damages  for  improperly  performing  the  music. 
The  parties  prosecuted  and  defended  in  person. 
The  author,  after  stating  his  case,  and  showing  in 
a  forcible  manner  how  his  feelings  and  his  repu- 
tation had  suffered  from  the  carelessness  and  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  defendapt,  proceeded  to  sing 
his  song  in  the  way  it  should  he  sung.  He  pro- 
duced his  '  tooting-we'pon,'  as  Natty  Bumpo  would 
have  called  it,  blew  a  clear,  shrill  note,  took  the 
key,  and  went  on  to  sing.  He  made  a  very  happy 
'  hit.'  The  piece  was  a  fine  allegro  movement. 
It  pleased  the  judges  exceedingly.  It  was  re- 
peated with  evident  pleasure,  both  to  the  singer 
and  his  judicial  listeners.  Then  separate  strains 
were  sung  and  repeated,  and  the  author  explained 
the  propriety  of  his  manner  of  rendering  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  of  his  song.  Most  evidently 
he  '  had  the  ear  of  the  Court,'  and  he  put  up  pipe 
and  sat  down  with  a  most  satisfactory  expression 
on  his  eountenance.  The  defendant  then  arose 
to  argue  his  side  of  the  novel  case.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  made  no  objection  to  the  plaintiff's  right 
to  maintain  such  an  action  :  but  after  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  judges,  '  audire  alteram  partem,'  he 
proceeded  to  render  the  song  himself,  contending 
that  it  was  most  clearly  an  andante  movement, 
and  must  be  so  executed.  That  rendering  he 
gave  it ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  dignified 
Judge  Spencer,  he  repeated  it  in  a  still  more  slow 
and  majestic  manner.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  song  with  this  rendering  gave  the  Court  quite 
as  much  satisfaction  as  the  other  had  done.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Judge  Kent,  the  parties  sang 
the  song  in  rotation,  in  whole,  and  then  verse  by 
verse.  The  more  the  Court  heard  of  the  case 
the  more  evident  was  it  that  the  Judges  were  a 
little  at  fault ;  that  they  could  not  decide  such  a 
case  as  that  '  off-hand.'  Finally,  after  some  de- 
liberation with  his  brethren,  the  learned  Chief 
Justice  stated  that  '  The  Court  felt  some  diffi- 
culty with  this  rather  unusual  case :  that,  as 
the  parties  were  probably  aware,  the  Judges 
had  paid  rather  more  of  their  devotions  to  the 
goddess  Justitia  than  to  the  muse  Melpomene : 
that,  in  short,  they  were  so  much  strangers  to 
music,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  that  they  were 
really  unable  to  say  which  of  the  able  and  skilful 
artists  before  them  had  correctly  interpreted  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  song :  that,  evidently, 
there  was  much  to  be  said  and  '  much  remained 
unsung '  on  both  sides  ;  much,  too,  that  it  would  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  hear :  that  this  case 
was  likely  to  be  a  leading  one  hereafter  in  this 
class  of  actions,  and  that  it  therefore  should  and 
would  receive  careful  and  deliberate  attention 
from  the  Court :  and  that  the  Court  would  take 
the  papers,  and  he,  the  Chief  Justice,  would,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Court,  immediately  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  music  :  he  would  both 
learn  to  read  music  and  learn  to  sing,  and  would 
then  take  up  this  song  and  learn  to  sing  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  sung ;  and  he  would  then  sing  it  in 
open  Court,  at  the  next  or  some  future  general 
term.  And  the  judgment  of  the  Court  would  be, 
that  as  he  should  then  sing  it  so  it  should  be  sung 
in  all  future  time  ! '  The  papers  in  the  case  were 
then  handed  to  the  Court,  and  the  next  case  was 
called. 


ON     A     BUST    OF     DANTE. 

BY  DR.  T.  W.  PARSONS. 

See,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 
Whom  Arno  shall  remember  long, 
How  stern  of  lineament,  how  grim. 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn,  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng; 
Distrust  of  all  the  world  beside. 

Faithful  if  this  wan  image  be. 

No  dream  his  life  was — but  a  fight ; 

Could  any  Beatrice  see 

A  lover  in  that  anchorite  ? 

To  that  cold  Ghibeline's  gloomy  sight 

Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 
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Of  Beauty,  veiled  with  heavenly  light. 
In  circles  of  eternal  flame  ? 

The  lips  as  Cumas's  cavern  close, 
The  cheeks  with  fast  and  sorrow  thin, 
The  rigid  front,  almost  morose, 
But  for  the  patient  hope  within. 
Declare  a  life  whose  course  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe, 
Which,  through  the  wavering  days  of  sin, 
Kept  itself  icy-chaste  and  clear. 

Not  wholly  such  his  haggard  look 
When  wandering  once,  forlorn,  he  strayed,' 
With  no  companion  save  his  book. 
To  Corvo's  hushed  monastic  shade; 
Where,  as  the  Benedictine  laid 
His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim  guest, 
The  single  boon  for  which  he  prayed 
The  convent's  charity  was  rest.* 

Peace  dwells  not  here — this  rugged  face 
Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose ; 
The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace, 
The  tnarble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  first  arose 
The  thought  of  that  strange  tale  divine, 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  foes, 
The  scourge  of  many  a  guilty  line. 

War  to  the  last  he  waged  with  all 
The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth ; 
Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hall, 
Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  birth ; 
He  used  Eome's  harlot  for  his  mirth; 
Plucked  bare  hypocrisy  and  crime ; 
But  valiant  souls  of  knightly  worth 
Transmitted  to  the  rolls  of  Time. 

0,  Time!  whose  verdicts  mock  our  own, 
The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou ; 
That  poor,  old  exile,  sad  and  lone, 
Is  Latium's  other  Virgil  now : 
Before  his  name  the  nations  bow; 
His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind, 
Deep  in  whose  hearts,  as  cm  his  brow, 
The  marks  have  sunk  of  Dante's  mind. 
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Debut  of  Grisi  and  Mario. 

As  our  good  fortune  did  not  carry  us  to  'Castle 
Garden  Monday  evening,  we  can  but  collect  evi- 
dences of  the  impression  produced  by  the  first 
performance  in  this  country  of  these  famous  Ital- 
ian artists.  It  was  of  course  an  occasion  of  great 
excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Yet  to  foretel  the 
limits  of  this  feeling  was  comparatively  easy, 
after  our  last  three  years'  experience  of  great 
vocal  celebrities  from  the  old  world.  As  we,  as 
every  thoughtful  one  predicted,  it  has  still  proved 
that  the  great  Jenny  Lind  excitement  was  an 
event  to  occur  but  once  in  a  century  and  not  to 
be  repeated.  You  have  but  to  read  the  natural 
law  of  such  excitements,  regarding  merely  the 
excitable  material,  or  public,  to  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  idle  to  expect  to  reproduce  them  when 
we  please,  by  any  means.  And  then  look- 
ing on  the  other  hand  to  the  exciting  cause,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Gkisi  appeals  to  a  class,  while 
the  Lind  appealed  to  all  classes.  Her  gift,  her 
genius,  was  universal.  As  to  wherein  resides  the 
peculiar  greatness  of  the  Grisi  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  form  an  essentially  correct  idea  by  infer- 
ence, after  hearing  Lind  and  Sontao  and  Al- 
BONi,  and  after  noting  well  the  tone  of  all  the 

*  It  is  told  of  Dante  that,  when  he  was  roaming  over  Italy, 
he  came  to  a  certain  monastery,  Tvhere  he  was  met  by  one  of 
the  friars,  who  blessed  him,  and  asked  what  was  his  desire ;  to 
which  the  weary  stranger  simply  answered,  "  Face.^^ 


rhapsodies  about  her.  She  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  living  type  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
modern  Italian  opera ;  her  genius  is  dramatic ; 
she  is  Italian  passion,  fervor  and  intensity  per- 
sonified. This  we  imagine  is  the  preconceived 
idea  with  which  all  looked  forward  to  her  coming, 
and  this  the  testimony  of  the  delighted  auditors 
in  Castle  Garden.  But  modern  Italian  Opera 
may  do  its  perfect  work,  and  yet  the  larger  part 
of  the  whole  mission  of  Music  to  Humanity  re- 
mains undone.  The  Lind  we  heard  without 
the  exciting  opportunities  of  dramatic  action,  and 
yet  she  did  somehow  impersonate  to  the  hearts  of 
countless  and  insatiable  multitudes  more  of  the 
essential  humanity,  more  of  the  divinity  and 
ideality  of  Music  than  any  other,  or  than  was 
ever  composed  into  the  forms  of  Italian  Opera. 

We  are  not  saying  this  to  forestal  judgment,  or 
to  fortify  an  old  joy  against  the  disenchanting 
spell  of  a  newly  arrived  magicienne ;  we  doubt 
not  we  too  shall  find  great  delight  in  hearing 
Mario  and  Grisi  ;  but  we  have  indicated  one 
of  the  reasons  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  it 
was  idle  to  expect  a  repetition  of  the  Lind  ex- 
citement now.  Accordingly  few  were  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  high  prices  of  the  first  Castle 
Garden  night  had  to  come  down  the  second  night, 
and  that  the  auction  premiums,  after  the  first 
few  fancy  and  eccentric  bids,  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  nominal  advance.  AH  the  factitious 
romance  thrown  about  the  affair  by  the  myste- 
rious "  Coutts "  ticket  went  no  farther  than  to 
raise  some  smiles  and  point  the  clever  pun  of  the 
Tribune :  "  C'est  la  premiere  place  qui  coute." 
Hard  times,  too,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circum- 
stances should  have  been  considered :  above  all 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  current  of  public 
sentiment  in  this  amusement-seeking,  music-loving 
country  is  setting  decidedly  against  the  high 
price  system. 

Naturally  too  the  first  reports  of  the  number 
of  the  audience  were  flushed  and  in  great  con- 
trast with  the  sober  estimates  that  came  along 
afterwards.  Some  said  Castle  Garden  was  full  (it 
will  hold  some  8,000)  ;  some  said  it  was  only  half 
full ;  some  report  6,000,  others  only  3,000  hearers. 
There  is  an  air  of  reasonableness  in  the  letter  to 
Traveller,  which  after  a  qualified  admiration  of 
the  performance,  adds : 

But  we  shall  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  your 
readers  unless  we  answer  this  question :  "  On 
the  whole,  was  it  a  great  success  ?"  Frankly,  we 
answer.  No.  Whether  we  compare  the  amount 
of  applause  at  the  beginning  with  that  at  the  end 
of  the  performance,  or  this  debut  with  similar 
previous  ones,  it  must  be  regarded,  if  a  success 
at  all,  as  a  very  moderate  one.  The  house  was 
little  more  than  half  full,  aud  a  large  proportion 
of  the  auditors  went  in  on  promenade  tickets  at 
$1  each,  who  came  down  upon  the  vacant  seats, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act  like  a  herd  of  Van- 
dals. Taking  into  account  the  number  of  "  dead 
heads  "  present,  which,  from  the  mixed  character 
of  the  audience,  was  evidently  large,  the  receipts 
of  the  evening  could  not  have  exceeded  $8000, 
if  indeed  they  reached  $6000.  The  cause  of 
this  is  easily  found  in  the  attempt  of  the  manage- 
ment to  hold  tickets  at  S3,  and  $5.' 

But  turning  to  the  more  pleasant  and  purely 
artistic  merits  of  the  case,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  gist  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  all  that  we  have  been  wont  to  read 
and  to  infer,  is  told  by  the  critic  of  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  as  follows : 

Does  any  one  who  would  understand  the  infor- 
mation need  to  be  told  that  Grisi  has  a  mezzo 


soprano  voice  of  remarkable  compass  and  power, 
— that  her  style  is  eminently  declamatory  and 
dramatic,  in  fact  that  it  is  the  dramatic  style  which 
most  prima  donnas  of  the  day  imitate ; — that  she 
sings  with  great  intensity  of  expression  ?  No  one ; 
our  critical  task  is  short.  Grisi  on  Monday  even- 
ing showed  all  the  qualities  which  were  looked  for 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been  promised  by  the  item 
in  the  programme.  It  was  m  the  most  dramatic 
and  exciting  passage  of  the  opera,  such  as  the  final 
duet  of  the  second  act  and  the  last  scene  of  the 
third,  that  she  achieved  her  greatest  success.  It 
is  evidently  more  as  a  musical  tragedian  than  a 
vocalist  that  she  has  been  great.  Personally  Ma- 
dame Grisi  is  an  eye-filling  woman, — a  sumptuous- 
creature  who  should  be  brought  in  upon  a  silver 
gilt  salver  as  Jael  brought  forth  butter  on  a  lordly 
dish.  Her  brow  broadens  beautifully  over  her 
ox-like  eyes  and  her  head  is  set  upon  her  neck  like 
Juno's.  Signor  Blario  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
beauty  and  his  voice,  and  is  undeniably  a  very 
pretty  fellow.  He  gets  himself  up  with  exquisite 
elaboration  ;  and  if  he  ever  use  that  sweet  voice  of 
his  to  woo  any  other  ear  than  that  of  a  paying 
public  he  must  be  a  very  dangerous  person.  His 
singing  is  that  of  the  light  and  graceful  school. 
His  voice,  mellow  and  full  in  its  lower  register,  is 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  upper  chest  tones ;  and 
he  transposes,  or  rather  modifies,  all  high  passages 
of  energy  ;  those  of  a  graceful  character  he  exe- 
cutes very  prettily  by  the  use  of  his  head  voice 
and  falsetto,  over  which  he  has  obtained  marvel- 
lous control.  The  ease  with  which  he  sings  is 
partly  due  to  natural  advantages,  and  partly  to 
the  excellence  of  his  method,  which  is  irreproach- 
able and  founded  on  the  best  models.  He  gave 
Di  pescatore  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  grace 
and  tenderness.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the 
chief  singers  were  called  out  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  audience.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  second  that  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  that  the  murmured  bravos  and  other 
expressions  of  admiration  could  with  difiiculty  be 
suppressed  to  the  end  of  it,  when  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause became  tremendous.  The  audience  rose 
en  masse  to  the  three  strangers  as  they  moved 
before  the  curtain,  their  faces  glowing  with  the 
excitement  and  triumph  of  the  scene.  Hats  and 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  floor  and  balcony,  and 
the  demonstration  was  in  all  respects  decisive. 

Pry,  of  the  Tribune,  says : 

In  the  first  act,  on  the  part  of  Madam6  Grisi 
and  Signor  Mario,  there  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able. Mario's  voice  is  of  such  superior  delicacy 
and  beauty  that  it  was  not  fully  brought  out  by 
the  kind  of  music  dramatically  required  in  this 
act ;  and  the  eminent  tragic  powers,  too,  of  Grisi 
wanted  a  field  in  the  same  act.  In  the  second 
act,  however,  their  specialities,  those  things  that 
put  them  in  the  first  rank  in  Europe,  came  forth. 
The  duet  of  Lucrezia  with  the  Duke  elicited  the 
majestic  poses,  and  gestures,  and  the  vocal  impe- 
tuosity which  Madame  Grisi  has  beyond  any  other 
performer.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as 
characteristic  of  her  sense  of  artistic  propriety, 
that  there  was  no  resort  to  coarse  melodramatic 
exaggerations,  either  in  tone  or  action,  but  a  cer- 
tain repose  was  always  observable.  Her  frequent 
use  of  the  half-voice,  and  the  gentlest  details  of 
vocalizatiop,  added  to  noble  musico-tragic  bursts, 
must  have  convinced  all  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
necting in  one  person  the  power  of  representing 
the  extremes  of  lyrical  representation.  The  trio 
and  the  duet  following,  fully  established  the  repu- 
tation of  Madame  Grisi  with  the  audience.  In 
the  trio  which  was  encored,  as  it  did  not  deserve 
to  be,  Signor  Mario  •  was  inadequately  loud. 
Where  his  part  renders  the  melody,  the  soprano 
in  sixths  above  being  really  harmonically  second- 
ary, he  was  almost  inaudible.  Thus  where  we 
expected  resonant  traits  of  intensity,  we  found 
from  him  little  beyond  dumb  show.  There  is 
probably  in  every  opera  some  particular  piece 
which  pre-eminently  brings  out  the  quality  of 
whatever  singer.  The  romance,  not  originally  in 
the  opera,  and  not  by  Donizetti — gave  full  scope 
for  the  minute  delicacies  and  passionate  beauties 
of  Mario's  style.  We  never  heard  a  piece  lis- 
tened to  with  more  earnest  attention,  or  approved 
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with  more  emphatic  applause.  It  was  the  tenor's 
triumph  of  the  eveninii. 

Signer  Susini,  though  little  heralded,  made  a 
splendid  impression  in  his  debut.  With  a  large, 
fine  bass  voice,  a  good  method,  a  good  manner, 
and  incontestible  experience  on  the  stage,  he  fail- 
ed not  to  make  a  success,  and  draw  forth  applause 
without  dissent.  It  is  seldom  a  performer  is  so 
loudly  greeted  at  once  by  an  audience  new  to 
him. 

The  third  act  of  this  drama  again  drew  forth 
the  powers  of  the  artists.  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  in 
fact  the  best  poetically  written  drama  on  the 
Italian  stage.  *  *  Its  success  last  night 
was  unequivocal.  Certainly  the  mere  picture 
presented  by  Grisi  in  the  second  act, — her  classic 
port,  her  proudly-set  head,  her  Juno-like  shoulders 
and  arms,  looking  statuesque, — must  have  fully 
repaid  the  lovers  of  tragedy  of  the  classic  school, 
throwing  aside  the  music  and  forgetting  voices 
and  Donizetti. 

Grisi's  voice  is  a  positive  soprano  of  two  octaves, 
vocal  and  dramatic  at  the  same  time.  Mario's 
tenor  is  signalized  by  the  ease  with  which  be 
takes  the  high  chest  notes,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  falsetto,  for  those  who  like  that  exceptional 
voice.  To  this  must  be  added  extreme  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  and  the  power  of  uttering  all  his 
syllables  plainly,  so  that  the  sentiment  is  never 
lost.  Sustained  by  good  secondary  artists,  by  a 
very  superior  orchestra,  which  can  play  softly 
under  its  leader,  Arditi, — -by  entirely  new  and 
splendid  dresses,  so  that  the  eye  is  not  offended 
while  the  ear  is  pleased,  the  opera  mounted  last 
night  deserves  continued  success.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  stage  with  prodigious  care  and  ex- 
pense —  expense  wholly  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  opera  in  this  country,  and  not  exceeded 
in  Europe. 

On  this  last  point,  of  the  accessories,  the  niise 
en  scene,  accounts  conflict.  The  Evening  Post 
complains  of  the  old  tawdry  scenery,  &c.  The 
N.  Y.  Times,  whose  common-place,  wholesale 
praises  of  the  principals  were  thought  worth  tele- 
graphing through  the  country,  says  :     . 

The  chorus  is  bad  ;  the  costumes  with  few  ex- 
ceptions ridiculous  ;  the  scenery  disgraceful,  and 
the  stage  properties  (such  as  drinking  goblets 
even)  the  very  worst  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the 
object  were  to  make  opera  ridiculous,  it  could 
scarcely  be  more  effectually  accomplisheti.  *  * 
Not  a  single  alteration  of  any  importance  has 
been  made  in  Castle  Garden.  The  Garden  re- 
mains as  of  old — a  bad  place  for  hearing,  and  a 
good  place  for  making  Italian  Opera  ridiculous. 
The  public  will  satisfy  its  curiosity  by  going  there 
once,  but  scarcely  gratify  the  speculators  by  going 
there  again.  A  cry  will  then  be  raised  that 
Grisi  and  Mario  are  not  appreciated ;  and  what 
should  be  laid  to  bad  management  will  be  charged 
on  the  public. 

The  attendance  was  moderately  good.  Perhaps 
three  thousand  persons  were  present,  the  majority 
of  whom  squeezed  themselves  in  on  promenade 
tickets.  The  reserved  seats  up  stairs  were  thinly 
occupied,  and  we  should  think  the  speculators 
made  a  bad  business  of  their  cheap  bargains  at 
the  auction  on  Friday  last. 

The  crowd  and  confusion  at  the  gate,  and  the 
disgraceful  rattling  of  tumblers  in  th»bar-rooms 
attached' to  the  Garden  during  the  performance 
of  the  best  music,  say  little  for  the  practical  man- 
agement of  the  concern.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  an  improvement. 

Returning  to  opinions  of  the  two  great  stars, 
we  find  the  Traveller's  correspondent  the  most 
reserved  in  his  admiration.     For  instance : 

Considered  as  a  singer  merely,  Grisi  is  now 
far  from  being  great.  Her  upper  tones  are  thin. 
Not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  to  be  positively  dis- 
agreeable, but  enough  to  excite  the  pity  of  the 
intelligent  listener,  that  such  a  marvellously  beau- 
tiful organ  should  be  losing  its  resonance  and 
power.  Ton  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Grisi 
only  when  she  takes  you  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dramatic  passion,  and  makes  you  forget  her  vo- 
calization.   Here  she  is  pre-eminent.     Here  she 


is  unrivalled.  Her  face,  which,  in  repose,  has 
little  beauty  and  no  expression,  becomes  a  vol- 
cano, around  which  plays,  by  turns,  the  threaten- 
ing darkness,  the  lurid  flame,  and  the  terrific  ex- 
plosion of  a  passion  that  seems  to  dilate  her  whole 
person.  The  auditors  are  carried  away — not  by 
her  singing — but  by  a  tornado  of  dramatic  energy, 
and,  of  course,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
exhibition,  they  give  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  by 
shouts  of  hravo,  and  by  the  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  To  credit  the  songstress  with 
this  furor  would  be  to  rob  the  tragedienne. 

Mario  has  a  voice  of  marvellous  purity,  and  in 
some  of  his  favorite  sentimental  airs  is  certainly 
transcendant,  but  his  upper  tones  are  weak,  and 
he  has  to  be  so  sparing  of  his  powers  that  he 
cannot  be  sreat  through  a  whole  evening.  His 
falsetto  on  D,  E,  and  F,  is  wonderfully  resonant, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  for  the  time  being 
that  you  are  not  listening  to  a  genuine  soprano. 
To  display  these  tones,  he  of  course  has  to  intro- 
duce notes  foreign  to  his  part.  When  he  comes 
down  from  his  falsetto,  we  know  not  which  to  ad- 
mire most :  the  neatness  with  which  he  unites  his 
head  and  chest  registers,  or  the  consummate  art 
by  which,  in  doing  this,  he  conceals  the  weakness 
of  his  upper  chest  tones. 

It  is  pleasant  to  offset  this  with  some  whole- 
hearted confessions  of  delight.  A  hearty  lover 
of  the  real  Italian  opera  vein  of  music,  who  it 
seems  moored  his  bark  within  hearing  of  the 
syren  sounds  of  Castle  Garden  (he  signs  himself 
L'  Aioyeur),  writes  from  the  fulness  of  his  plea- 
sure to  the  Boston  Atlas,  and  he  writes  con- 
siderately and  clearly.     Let  us  copy  so  much. : 

Mario !  What  shall  I  say  of  him,  or  how  give 
you  any  idea  by  letter  of  the  exquisite  delight  and 
complete  satisfaction  he  gave  me?  In  person,  he 
is  slightly  above  middle  height,  handsomely 
formed,  slight  rather  than  full  proportions,  with  a 
winning,  manly  beauty  of  face,  which  commands 
admiration  at  sight.  He  was  costumed  to  perfect- 
ion, and  the  most  elegant  representative  of  the 
proud  son  of  the  Borgia,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
His  voice  is  indescribable,  but  the  best  idea  I  can 
give  you  of  it  is  by  comparing  it  with  the  best  we 
have  heard  before.  It  combines  the  smooth,  de- 
licious beauty  of  Salvi's  organ,  with  the  manly 
vigor  and  sonority  of  Bettini's.  And  his  style  is 
equally  a  fusion  of  the  two ;  the  chest  tones  are 
clear,  ringing  and  powerful,  taking  the  highest 
notes  of  the  tenor  register  with  entire  absence  of 
all  effort  or  straining.  He  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  falsetto,  and  with  most  delicious  effect,  the  two 
registers  being  so  artistically  fused  together  as  to 
show  no  break  or  disunion  of  quality. 

His  style  seems  to  me  the  very  perfection  of 
the  Italian  school,  declamatory,  impassioned, 
graceful,  vigorous  and  delicate,  each  in  turn  as 
the  text  required.  His  phrasing  is  superb,  and 
his  execution  oi  fioriture  clear,  distinct,  rapid  and 
beautiful.  You  will  perceive  that  my  impression 
of  him  is  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  his  great  repu- 
tation. I  found  nothing  wanting  and  was  satis- 
fied to  the  full.  I  have  not  time  or  room  here  to 
point  out  all  the  beauties  of  his  rendering  of  the 
part,  but  will  merely  mention  that  the  Di  pesca- 
tore  of  the  first  act,  the  trio  of  the  second  act, 
and  a  romance  written  expressly  for  him  by  Don- 
izetti in  the  third  act,  the  last  tumultuously  en- 
cored, were  musical  revelations  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  well  worth  any  pilgrimage  to  hear. 

I  reserve  "  la  Diva  "  for  the  last  mentioned, 
though  she  is  foremost  in  rank  and  reputation. 
In  her  physique  she  looks  a  superb  woman  of 
about  thirty-eight  or  forty,  with  a  face  of  classic 
beauty,  a  throat  and  chest  full  and  rounded  in 
most  admirable  proportions,  and  arms  that  are 
models  for  a  sculptor.  She  "makes  up"  splen- 
didly for  the  Duchess,  and  her  costume  in  the 
second  act,  combined  with  her  proud  and  queenly 
bearing,  surpassed  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  or 
off  the  stage.  Her  singing  I  find  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  describe  than  that  of  Mario,  and  shall 
only  attempt  to  give  you  a  faint  impression  of  her 
great  powers.  First  in  the  way  of  negative  qual- 
ities, is  the  entire  absence  of  all  trick,  claptrap 


and  rant ;  you  feel  at  once  that  a  great  artiste  is 
before  you,  who  honors  and  is  honored  by  her 
profession.  Her  voice  is  clear,  round  and  smooth, 
equal  in  volume,  large  in  compass,  and  flexible  in 
execution,  and  telling  in  every  note.  Her  style 
is  pure  and  noble,  and  her  declamation  wonderful. 
At  times  I  could  perceive  slight  marks  of  the  im- 
pression which  years  of  labor  in  so  arduous  a 
profession  have  made  upon  her,  but  they  were 
only  "spots  on  the  sun,"  and  not  worth  dwelling 
upon.  Her  great  moments,  as  the  French  say, 
were  in  the  cabaletta  of  the  first  cavatina — Se  it 
vole,  which  was  the  most  finished  piece  of  vocal- 
izing I  ever  heard.  The  whole  of  the  second 
act,  especially  the  duo  finale,  where  she  gives 
Gennaro  the  antidote,  and  hides  him  in  the  ante- 
room, was  unapproachably  great.  I  wish  I  had 
time  and  space  to  name  to  you  all  the  great  points 
of  this  act,  but  I  must  wait  until  I  see  you  to  do 
it  justice. 

"  M'odi  ah  m'odi,"  in  the  last  act,  and  the  ca- 
baletta finale  were  the  crowning  points  of  all. 
impassioned,  genuine  and  truthful  to  nature.  I 
could  but  feel  throughout  the  representation,  that 
before  me  was  the  great  original  of  all  the  Lucre- 
zias  we  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  last  six  years, 
and  that  she  surpassed  them  all,  as  the  original 
always  surpasses  the  copy.  Her  greatness  does 
not  come  upon  you  at  once,  but,  like  all  great 
works  of  art,  or  sublimities  of  nature,  re- 
quires reflection  and  study  for  due  appreciation. 
1  am  more  anxious  to  hear  her  again,  than  before 
I  had  heard  her,  and  trust  that  we  shall  enjoy 
many  of  her  fine  efforts  together,  i-n  a  place  more 
worthy  of  her  greatness,  our  new  Boston  Theatre. 

There  will  be  many  echoes  to  the  sentiment 
conveyed  in  the  last  two  lines ;  and  it  has  our 
hearty  Amen,  both  inasmuch  as  we  are  anxious 
that  our  noble  new  temple  of  Art,  our  Boston 
■Theatre,  may  soon  be  worthily  and  truly  in- 
augurated by  lyi'ic  artists  of  so  great  an  order, 
and  because  we  would  fain  verify  the  traditions 
of  the  Grisi  and  Mario  with  our  own  ears  and 
emotions. 


Concert  by  the  Italians. 

The  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  Italian 
opera  troupe,  recently  performing  at  the  Howard 
Athenasum,  found  themselves  placed  by  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  manager  Willard  in  closing 
the  theatre  against  them,  (even  if  he  had  some 
shadow  of  aground  for  alleging  a  violation  of  en- 
gagement on  their  part,)  certainly  entitled  them 
as  strangers  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  Espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
whole  company  to  please,  and  the  progress  they 
were  making  nightly  in  the  favor  of  their  audience. 
We  had  hoped  therefore  that  the  announcement 
of  a  concert  by  them,  although  at  short  notice, 
would  be  well  responded  to,  and  contribute  some- 
what to  retrieve  their  loss.  But  a  threatening, 
stormy-looking  night,  after  one  of  those  intensely 
sultry  days  which  robs  one  of  the  power  of  motion 
and  the  sense  of  music,  defeated  such  hope.  We 
were  sorry  to  find,  on  entering  the  spacious  Music 
Hall,  (the  most  refreshing  place  which  one  could 
sit  in  on  a  sultry  day  in  Boston,)  only  a  scattering 
handful  of  expectant  listeners.  The  trumpet  and 
trombone  fortissimos  in  the  overture  rang  out 
most  deafeningly  in  such  emptiness.  It  was  in 
the  main,  however,  a  good  orchestra,  the  same  as 
at  the  Athenceum,  led  by  Mr.  Suck,  but  with  no 
conductor,  and  gave  the  softer  portions  of  a  popu- 
lar overture  with  good  effect.  The  clarinetist 
(who  distinguished  himself  also  in  the  opera  in 
the  solo  in  Lucia)  played  his  bits  of  obligate  with 
remarkable  richness -and  beauty  of  tone,  and 
expressiveness  of  style. 

But  why  did  not  the  orchestra  keep  on  and 
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accompany  the  singers  ?  Instead  of  that,  the 
piano  accompaniment  by  the  Itahan  conductor 
was  a  most  wearisome  and  monotonous  slam-bang, 
always  fortissimo,  and  so  mechanical  as  to  afford 
nothing  sympathetic  to  the  singer.  The  first 
piece  was  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  of  the  eve- 
ning :  the  famous  liberty  duet,  Suoni  la  tromba, 
with  introductory  recitatives,  &c.,  from  1  Puritani, 
and  splendidly  sung  by  the  basso  and  baritone, 
Slgnors  Gaspakoni  and  Cuturi.  Two  grander 
voices  and  two  manlier  singers  we  have  seldom 
heard  together.  For  concert  singing  we  must 
own  that  Gasparoni  gave  us  the  greater  pleasure 
of  the  two ;  side  by  side  with  the  sonorous  volume 
and  musical  warmth  and  rich  and  easy  flow  of  his 
voice,  that  of  Cuturi  dwindled,  and  appeared  a 
little  hard  and  forced.  Yet  the  great  power  and 
beauty  of  the  latter's  higher  notes  formed  a  noble 
complement  to  the  other,  and  his  whole  rendering 
was  artistic ;  he  only  needed  the  stage  to  show 
his  peculiarly  dramatic  quality. 

Next  came  the  soena  from  Lucrezia  Borgia : 
Como  e  bello,  &c.,  by  Signora  Garbato,  who,  as 
usual,  displayed  some  fine  tones,  great  power  of 
voice,  a  good  deal  of  bravura  and  intense  striving 
for  expression ;  but  whose  thoroughly  Verdi-ish 
manner  was  offensively  manifested  by  screaming 
high  tones,  coarsely  strong  low  tones,  and  a  per- 
petual tendency  to  extremes.  Sig.  Arnoldi 
sang  a  lacrymose  solo  from  Maria  di  Rohan,  in  a 
yet  more  lacrymose  tenor,  and  with  painful  pathos ; 
yet  there  was  an  earnestness  about  the  effort 
which  entitled  it  to  respect.  Sig.  Cuturi  sang 
Mariani's  Romanza,  or  elegy  rather,  on  the  death 
of  Bellini,  with  dignity  and  pathos ;  but  so  serious 
a  piece  would  have  been  more  effective  had  it 
not  been  immediately  preceded  by  two  serious 
solos.  Mrs.  Garrett's  English  ballad  revealed 
a  voice  of  considerable  power  and  evenness  and 
sweetness,  and  an  easy,  simple,  unaffected  style 
and  manner.  The  first  part  closed  with  the  fine 
quartet  from  the  Puritani,  sung  by  Signora  Gar- 
bato, and  Signers  Arnoldi,  Cuturi  and  Gas- 
paroni. The  thing  was  ill-balanced ;  the  two 
bass  parts,  often  flowing  in  thirds,  were  beautiful ; 
but  the  soprano  screamed  overwhelmingly,  and 
the  tenor,  feeble  in  general,  shouted  over-loudly 
upon  favorable  notes. 

We  did  not  hear  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  included  an  overture,  the  trio 
from  Lucrezia,  quartet  from  Lucia,  and  other 
favorite  operatic  pieces.  Two  of  the  opera  prin- 
cipals, namely,  the  younger  prima  donna,  Signo- 
rina  Bbdei,  and  the  tenor,  Signor  ScOLA,  bore 
no  part  in  the  concert. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

LONDON. — The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  came  to 
a  close  about  the  middle  of  August.  Since  the  farewell 
of  Grisi,  the  event'  has  been  the  production  of  the  long 
promised  comic  opera  of  Eossini,  called  11  Omie  Ory. 
Of  this  the  Musical  World  says : 

Every  subsequent  opera  of  Eossini's  produced  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  proves  that  the  Swan  of  Pesaro, 
notwithstanding  that  the  repertoire  contains  already 
fourteen  of  his  works,  has  been  unduly  neglected.  The 
two  comic  operas,  brought  out  this  year  for  the  first  time 
at  Covent  (inrden— Matilda  di  Shabran  and  11  Qmte 
Ory— are  such  admirable  specimens  of  Eossini's  style, 
and  such  chefs  d'auvre  of  comic  writing,  that  the  sub- 
scribers, if  they  know  anytliing  of  good  music,  and  the 
public,  if  they  are  not  spoiled  by  the  modern  school,  will 
render  it  imperative  on  the  management  to  bring  out 
more  operas  of  the  gran  maestro.  Every  work  of  Rossini 
we  shall  believe  is  worth  a  hearing  until  we  hear  one  that 
is  not. 

The  oast  of  11  Conle  Ory  might  have  been  more  attrac- 


tive. It  was  nevertheless  really  efficient,  and  must  not  be 
found  fault  with.  The  three  ladies — Mesdames  Bosio. 
Mnrai,  and  Nantier-Didi^e — could  hardly  be  exchanged 
for  better.  They  all  acquitted  themselves  to  admiration; 
and  Madame  Bosio  sang  with  no  less  wonderful  brilliancy, 
facility,  and  grace  in  the  Contessa,  than  in  Matilda. 
Signor  Luchesi  is  heard  to  ^reat  advantage  in  Eossini's 
tiorld  music,  and  that  of  the  Count  requires  much  power 
of  execution,  so  much  so  that  we  wonder  how  M.  Duprez, 
for  whom  the  part  was  written,  could  have  sung  it.  The 
bi{ffo  part,  that  of  the  Preceptor,  was  powerfully  sustain- 
ed by  M.  Zelger,  who  was  tlie  original  when  the  opera 
was  brought  out  by  the  French  company  at  tlie  St. 
James's  Theatre;  and  Signor  TagliaficD  was  excellent  in 
that  of  the  baritone,  Eamflaldo,  and  gave  the  splendid 
ana  hiijfa,  "  In  quel  deserto  loco,"  in  first  rate  style,  and 
with  real  coraic  gusto. 

For  various  reasons  we  have  refrained  from  telling  the 
story,  or  analysing  the  music  of  II  Conte  Ory.  Enougli 
at  present  to  say  that  the  plot  is  feeble,  and  that  the 
music  is  ingenious,  original,  exhilarating,  melodious, 
most  charming  and  perfectly  Eossinian  throughout;  and 
that,  except  11  Barbicre,  it  may  be  compared  with  any 
comic  work  of  the  author ;  and  indeed,  in  some  respects, 
with  any  of  his  operas. 

PARIS. — The  principal  topic  of  late  seems  to  be  the 
placing  the  two  lyric  establishments,  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  Theatre  Lyrique  under  the  same  manager,  M. 
Perrin.  But  the  two  theatres  are  to  be  conducted  en- 
tirely separately.  The  following,  according  to  M. 
Adolph  Adam,  are  the  conditions  imposed  upon  M.  Per- 
rin, in  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique: — 

The  annual  vacation  is  reduced  to  two  months,  so  that 
there  will  be  performances  during  ten  entire  months 
each  year.  Every  year,  three  acts,  at  least,  by  com- 
posers who  have  never  appeared  before  the  public,  must 
be  produced.  Not  more  than  six  acts  of  composers  who 
have  had  four  works  performed  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
can  be  produced  in  one  season.  Authors^  however,  will 
alwaj'S  have  the  right  of  transferring  to  the  Tht^atre  Ly- 
rique works  which  have  not  appeared  for  two  years  at 
the  Opera  Comique.  The  Laureates  of  the  Institute 
will  have  the  privilege  of  producing  a  piece,  in  two  acts, 
at  least,  in  the  year  following  their  return  to  Paris.  The 
libretto  will  be  furnished  by  the  management ;  and 
if  any  dispute  should  arise  on  this  point,  it  will  be  decid- 
ed by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  minister. 
The  companies  and  repertoires  of  the  two  theatres  will 
be  entirely  distinct.  The  Minister  will  authorize,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  transfer  of  the  repertoire  of 
the  Opera  Comique  to  the  Thc'atre  Lyi-ique,  but  not 
vice  versa.  The  privilege  is  for  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Opera  Comique.  Nevertheless,  the  Minister  reserves 
the  right  of  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  without  any 
indemnification,  if  the  experiment  shall  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, have  proved  satisfactory;  but  the  manager  cannot 
give  up  one  without  renouncing  the  other. 

According  to  another  authority,  M.  P.  A.  Fiorentino, 
the  following  are  the  principal  works  in  perspective : 

A  piece  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Dennary  and  Adolphe 
Adam,  for  Mme.  Marie  Cabel.  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite, 
the  libretto  by  MM.  De  Leuven  and  Brunswick,  and  the 
music  by  M.  Gevaiirt.  A  work  by  MM.  De  Saint 
Georges  and  Hal^vy.  A  piece,  by  &I.  Jules  Barbier,  en- 
titled Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Another  by  MM.  Wilbach 
and  Ortolan.  There  is  still  a  report  that  the  theatre  will 
re-open  with  La  Promise,  for  the  first*  re-appearance  of 
Mme.  Marie  Cabel. 


a ^  I)  E r  1 1  s  e m  en  t  s . 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-POBTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Rosbury.  Sept  9 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

IMIORTELLE,  by  A.  GocKEL,  88  cts. 
CUPID'S  POLKA,  by  Charles  Teetbak,  25  cts. 
MAZOnilKA,  by  H.  A.  WolLENBAnPT,  38  cts. 
VALSE  STYRIENNB,  by  H.  A.  -Wollenhaupt. 


Septs 


MEYER  &,  TRETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H.    S.    CUTLER,       . 

®ig8inigt    En&    ®itaciiuj:    of    llMusic, 

MUSIC  EOOM  UNDER  CHURCH  Ot  THE  ADVENT. 

Sept  9  tf 

SIGNOR  COREIilil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
propoBea,  during  the  coming  season,  to  give  instruction  in 
SOLFEGGIO  to  Young  Ladies  in  Classes,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  CHicKEaiNO,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 
Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed ;  or  at  the  Tremoat  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


NATHAN   RICHARIJSON, 
IMPORTER,  PUBLSS HER  &  DEALER 


^mtrican  &■  jForetgn  ^usCc, 

Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &e. 

Also,  Publisher  of  the  celebrated 

*  llffkni  S.tl|O'0i  foi"  tire  f  iitM-l-Oitt,' 

AND 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

New  MMSic 

rUBLISHED   DAILY,   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHAN^GE, 

232  Washingtoa  Street,  Boston. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3    ^VSM^EK    STKEET, 
S  O  S  T  O  T^ , 

AUL    INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY  TARTIOULAR. 

Sept  2  3in 

WANTED, 

SEVERAL  ADDITIONAL  SINGING  BOYS,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advent.     Applicants  mraEt  not  be  abore  13  years  of 
age,  and  must  possess  good   natural  mu.sical   qualifications. 
To  those  who  are  not  already  readers  of  music,  a  thorough. 
knowledge  of  the  science  will  be  imparted. 
For  further  parriculars,  address 

H.  S.  CUTLER,  Traveller  Office. 

SIGNOR  ATJGUSTO  BEIVDELART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  wiuter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Cl.\sses, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  k:indly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
Buccess  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Bendelari,  at  tha 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

THE     NEW    CARMINA    SACRA: 
BY   LOWELL   MASON. 

The  best  Collection  of  Church  Music  extant PubUshed  by 

Aug26  4t  RICE  «fc  KEIVDAIili. 


WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Pultlislier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  "West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
dispount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
01^  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug2S 

A.    W.    PRENZEL 

TVill  resume  his 

IWSTK.'CCTIOM    0:iV    THE    EIASffO-FOaTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Beed  &  Co. 
N.  Kichardson,  or  E.  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

ASOPKAITO  SIBTGEB.— A  Young  Lady  desues  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  ci  ty.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  ofBce.  July  22. 

Gr.    .A..    SOmVEITT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  2S2  Washington  St. 

REFERENCES. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.  IMrs.  Farnham, 

0.  Ditson,  Esq.  |  6  Copeland  st.  Roxbury. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq.  I  Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st.  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  ^ath  St.  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  aT.  |  July  1 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

ITEATLY   AISTD    PKOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY   EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©filt£  Sournal  of  ^us'u,  No.  21  Sttool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  workmanshipj 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

0="  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotyping. 

NOW    READY, 

THE  GREAT  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR, 

MOORE'S 

COMPr,ETE  E]VCYCr,OP.aEI>IA 

A  work  -which  has  cost  the  indefatigahle  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  bub  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaTo  toI- 
nme,  of  1004  pages,  double  columnSj  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4:000   laUSICIANS ! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  CoTtovlctc  Blctionavy  ot  over 
5000    MUSICAL.   TERMS, 

T^^fch  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OF   MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  da^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HABMONT  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Book,  intended  to  cover  tlie  whole 
of  Musical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   Sr   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  B  O  S  T  O  If . 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIAWO  JVND  ORGAlT\. 

0^"TERMS  MODERATE. 

Eesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esa.  May  20. 

Signor  ATJGirSTO  BENDELARI, 

(FEOM      NAPLES,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINOING. 

Eesidence,  ■Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OP     MUSIC, 

S65  AVashin^on  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  ETERY  DESORIPTldN. 


■WABEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 


Apr  29 


BOSTON^ 


•  iSJiinaril  3L.  aSaIxt, 


€3r-Ei  IMC  S 

FROM   THE    GREAT    MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Six  Songs  without  Words,  complete  in  seven  books,. .  .each  75 

Rondo  Capricciosa, 50 

The  Temperaments,  .^even  Characteristique  Pieces, 1,00 

The  Gift,  six  easy  pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Gnlop  Ru.^se, 50 

Eeminisrence.s  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, .50 

Romances  de  Franz  Schubert,  viz  : — 

No.  1,  Eloge  des  larmes, 25 

"    2,  La  Poste, 25 

"    3,  La  Fille  du  Pecheur 25 

THALBERC. 

Fantasia  sur  themes  de  Moise, 1,25 

L'Art  du  Chant  applique  an  Piano,  Tiz ; —  each  75 

No.  1,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani  de  Bellini. 

"     2.  Tre  Giorni,  Air  de  Pergolfese. 

"    3.  Adelaide  de  Beethoven. 

"    4.  Air  d'Eglise  du  Chanteur  Stradella. 

"    5.  Lacrymosa  tire  du  Requiem  de  Mozart,  I>no  des 
Noces  de  Figaro  de  Mozart. 

"    6.  Perch^  mi  Guard!  e  Piangi,  Duetto  de  Zelmira  de 
Rossini. 

Le  Tremolo, 62 

Prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 1,25 

Tiola,  Melodie, 25 

OHOPIN. 

Grand  Valse  Brilliante, 50 

March  Funebre,  Kano  Duet, 3T 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson  de  Printemps,  (Song  of  Spring,) , , .  .50 

La  Gondola,  Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Derniere  Pens^e  Musicale  de  Bellini, ^ ,  .75 

Elisire  d'Amore,  Fantasia, 50 

I  Puritani,  Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot  des  Chevalier  Gardes  March, 25 

Published  by 

Oliver  l>itsoili,  115  Washington  St. 

G.   ANDR]&   &   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUIL.miVGS, 

NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNDT, 
July  1  PHILA*lELPHIA. 

John  Btmyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY  OF 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGIiESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa.flsed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Pmblislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
■where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also— Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.D.COTTON. 

IMPOKTEE  AND  DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston* 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Importtra  of  J^ortigK  ^usic  anb  |1ablis^trs, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WTITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

[n?^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishingliouse  of  G.  M.  3IEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  p'ublieations  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUTERTURES  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESOA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATDORo,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &o. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 

jLttttr-Pitgg,  jfflugit  ant  3ni  Priiitino|-@aitt, 


TAYLOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

I7IIRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;  being  an  Ele- 
.    mentary    Catechism    for   Beginners.     By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

IffUSICAIi  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7>a  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HEirs'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testis 
monials  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL. 

MANUFAOTtTRER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  WasHlngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  ^  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
RefeTences. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  plajing,  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  2^  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Refeeences  :— Mrs.  C.  "W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  Tatiety,  from  S45  to  SloO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

a.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  As^nts  for  Prince  §■  Co^s  Melodeons* 

MUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTrON     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND   MAT   BE  ADDRESSED  AT 

Feb.  4    3m  55  HAWCOCK  STREET. 

Mr.    OTTO    DRESEIi 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Then. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec   3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RISAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING*&.GUITAR, 

3  Seneea  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MOSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  See. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
TEACHER    OF   MVSIC, 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Temon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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Dmigljt'H  ^niirtinl  nf  Mixm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


BY  MAIL,.... 

"     CARRIER, 


i2    PER  ANN 

52.50 


NNU3I,  I 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  m:imly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  but  with 
glaDces  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
mcludiug,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  lleviewa  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  \Tith  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  \\'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  ot 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  p^rts ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Ediication  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Keligious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  .\rt.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  .Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C/^  Back  numhers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirieen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Eeview  of  the  History  of  Music  before 

Mozart. 

BY   A.    OUHBICHEPF. 
(Continued  from  p.  178  ) 

Instrumental  miisii;  then  commences  with  the 
organ,  as  vocal  music  with  the  Choral  Song. 
The  Church  is  their  common  cradle.  Our  Art, 
which  sprang  so  wholly  out '  of  Christianity, 
unceasingly  reminds  him,  who  might  forget  it, 
of  its  origin.  Whether  the  question  be  of  com- 
position  or  of  execution,   of  instruments   or   of 


voices.  Music  will  always  reach  the  highest  de- 
gree of  its  effects,  where  it  goes  back  to  its 
source.  Moreover  the  organ,  which  leaves  all 
olher  instruments  behind  itself  through  its  anti- 
quity, through  the  wonderful  art  of  its  structure, 
through  its  colossal  dimensions  and  the  beauties 
of  its  outward  forms,  is  equally  superior  in  the 
grandeur,  the  pomp  and  the  variety  of  its  acous- 
tic results.  But  this  orchestra  in  little,  which  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  orchestra  itself, 
belongs  only  to  the  church;  the  serious  style 
alone  is  •■  uited  to  the  organ ;  the  solemn  chant 
and  themes,  whose  depth  requires  analysis;  for 
so  powerful  a  voice  ought  only  to  be  heard  when 
it  has  great  things  to  say  to  us. 

Before  the  virtuosos  of  the  organ  the  other 
virtuosos  in  a  manner  shrink  to  the  mean  dimen- 
sions of  their  instruments,  comp:  red  with  that. 
The  organist  is  the  complete  musician,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  ideal,  unattainable  musician,  if 
some  men  had  not  lived.  With  the  science  of 
the  fuguist  he  must  unite  the  unction  and  lofty 
expression  of  the  choir  leader,  who  conducts  the 
hymns  of  the  Christian  congregation ;  he  must 
be  not  only  a  composer,  but  also  an  improvisator ; 
numerous  registers  and  a  double  key-board  oc- 
cupy his  fingers  constantly,  while  the  thundering 
basses  of  the  pedals  claim  his  feet.  Five  or  sl.x 
real  parts,  combined  according  to  the  strictest 
laws,  must  be  executed  in  the  very  instant  that 
they  occur  in  the  musician's  brain.  All  this  was 
what  was  demanded  of  a  master  organist,  a  long 
time  ago ;  and  for  this  he  received,  after  the 
strictest  examination,  before  inexorable  judges, 
whose  sharp  ears  not  the  slightest  error  could  es- 
cape, a  place  worth  about  a  hundred  dollars ! 

This  old  art  of  the  organists,  of  which  we  hardly 
find  a  trace  to-day,  had  during  the  seventeenth 
century  spread  itself  throughout  Germany  and  so 
to  say  centralized  itself  there.  It  seems  however 
that  it  had  already  fallen  into  decline  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  since  Rhei- 
NEK,  a  renowned  organist,  but  then  almost  a 
hundred  years  old,  could  exclaim,  when  he  heard 
the  young  Sebastian  Bach  :  "  This  Art,  then, 
is  not  lost,  as  I  have  so  long  believed."  No  in- 
deed, it  was  not  lost,  but  on  the  contrary  had  just 
reached  its  culminating  point.  Handel  and 
Bach  were  the  masters  of  the  organ,  because 
they  were  the  masters  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue, 
and  because  here  the  genius  of  the  composer  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  performer.  After  them 
came  a  manifest  decline  in  all,  wherein  they  had 


distinguished  themselves.  AVith  the  arrival  of 
philosophical  ideas.  Christian  Art  retired,  to 
make  room  for  a  Voltaike.  There  were  no 
more  painters,  no  more  architects,  no  more  poets, 
no  more  musicians  after  God's  own  heart.  The 
flame  of  genius  seemed  extinguished.  But  It 
glimmered  underneath  the  ashes,  and  a  few  years 
later  it  shone  forth  anew  in  Germany  in  all  its 
clearest  radiance. 

The  true  friends  of  music  could  find  no  com- 
pensation for  the  great  loss  they  had  suffered,  in 
the  questionable  gifts,  brought  to  them  by  the 
apostles  of  the  Era  of  Light ;  and  they  could  not 
but  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  grand  music  in  that 
wonderful  art  of  the  organist,  which  seemed  to 
have  sunk  into  the  grave  with  Bach.  They 
thought  they  'had  buried  the  old  Sebastian  for- 
ever, until  some  thirty  years  after  his  death  his 
successor.  Doles,  beheld  his  resurrection  again 
in  Leipsic,  in  the  person  of  Mozakt  ;  just  as  the 
old  Reinek,  when  he  heard  the  young  Bach, 
thought  he  saw  a  resurrection  of  himself.  But 
for  the  resurrection  of  our  hero  we  have  yet  to 
look,  without  indulging  any  great  hope  that  it 
ever  will  occur. 

Two  other  instruments  £>lso  very  old  ones, 
shared  with  the  organ,  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  honor  of  being  cultivated  hy  the  learned 
musicians :  the  Clavichord,  whose  invention  has 
been  ascribed  to  GuiDO,  although  it  is  demon- 
strably more  recent  than  he,  and  the  Lule, 
which  was  known  to  B0CC-A.CC10,  since  he  speaks 
of  it  in  his  "  Decameron."  Of  these  there  is  the 
same  lack  of  monuments,  as  of  the  organ. 
Kiesewetter  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  clavichord  was  only  a  do- 
mestic instrument,  that  it  was  used  for  studies 
(of  composers,  I  presume)  ;  but  he  does  not  in- 
form us,  whether  there  was  any  written  clavi- 
chord music  at  that  time  and  whether  any  speci- 
mens of  such  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest 
examples  of  compositions  for  the  Spinet  or  quill 
Clavichord, -wh'Kh  are  found  in  Burney,  are  taken 
from  the  music-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Few  of  our  present  pianists  could  or 
would  play  the  pieces  of  Doctor  John  Bull, 
caWiid  fantasies  ;  and  every  dilettante,  who  is  not 
an  antiquarian,  would  run  away,  were  they  per- 
formed before  him.  No  one  can  imagine  how 
dltficult  and  tasteless  they  are.  Burney  himself, 
in  spite  of  his  patriotism,  confesses,  that  one 
would  rather  hear  the  clatter  of  a  mill  or  the 
rumble  of  a  post-chaise.     But  these  noises  might 
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justly  protest  against  the  comparison,  for  both  are 
often  ver)'  pleasant  to  hear.  The  heroic  princess, 
to  whom  these  fantasies  were  dedicated,  received 
them  like  the  worthy  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.; 
her  nerves,  as  history  tells  us,  were  proof  against 
every  thing.  In  her  dining  hall  every  day  were 
stationed  twelve  trumpeters  and  twelve  kettle- 
drum beaters,  with  a  proportional  number  of 
drummers  and  fifers,  who  played  for  half  an 
hour,  as  if  commissioned  to  carry  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  British  isles  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence, that  her  Majesty  was  dining.  This  more 
than  masculine  strength  of  constitution  seems  to 
explain  many  acts  of  Elizabeth's  government. 

There  were  players  on  the  clavichord  (pianists) 
before  B.\CH,  and  among  them  even  famous  ones, 
as  the  above  named  Jonisr  Bull  in  England, 
CouPERiE  in  France,  Prohberger  and  some 
others  in  Germany.  But  since  the  biographical 
dictionaries  merely  mention  them,  and  no  one 
any  longer  knows  their  works,  or  finds  it  worth 
the  while  to  learn  them,  we  are  constrained, — 
we,  posterity, — to  pronounce  B.-VCH  the  founder 
of  the  true  method  of  playing  the  piano-forte  (or 
clavichord),  as  we  have  already  recognized  him 
as  a  contrapuntist  and  an  organist  without  an 
equal.     How  many  crowns  upon  one  head  ! 

While  the  madrigal  style  was  in  vogue,  there 
was  a  sort  of  instrumental  chamber  music,  which 
did  not  deserve  the  name,  since  it  was  intended 
merely  as  a  substitute  for  vocal  music.  If  there 
chanced  to  be  a  lack  of  singers  to  the  recitation 
of  the  madrigal,  they  played  it  upon  viols  with 
six  strings  of  different  thickness,  tuned  in  fourths, 
which  corresponded  to  the  compass  of  the  voices 
and  hence  were  called  violas  above  the  tenor  and 
bass.  From  these  sprang  our.  present  violas 
(Bratscken),  violoncellos  and  contrabassos,  but 
not  the  violin,  which  is  much  older. 

We  see  orchestral  music  emerge  with  the  lyric 
drama.  Opera  and  orchestra  grew  stronc  to- 
gether, each  through  the  other;  and  now  the 
composers,  who  took  the  place  of  the  players, 
reduced  what  had  heretofore  been  left  to  the 
blind  routine  of  the  trade,  to  artistic  rules.  At 
first  the  orchestra  music  was  not  united  with  the 
dramatic  song.  Weak  as  it  was,  it  attempted  its 
first  steps  alono.  A  simple  bass  accompanied  the 
single  voice-part  or  recitative,  and  the  orchestra, 
placod  behind  the  scenes,  was  only  heard  in  the 
overture  (toccata),  in  the  ritornellos  (bits  of 
symphony),  and  later  in  the  ballets.  Peri  and 
MoNTEVERDE  excluded  the  violin  .from  their 
orchestra  and  only  admitted  the  violas ;  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  at  that  time  there 
were  already  some  virtuosos  on  the  violin ;  in- 
deed there  had  been  some  before  them ;  the  one 
best  known  is  the  famous  Baltazarini,  called 
Monsieur  de  Beau  Joybulx,  whose  bow  and 
fertile  invention  led  the  pleasures  at  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  as  a  century  later,  another  Italian, 
LuLLi,  led  the  festivals  of  Louis  XIV.  More- 
over violins,  in  form  and  quality,  had  already 
been  brought  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
perfection  in  Italy,  by  the  brothers  Amati;  a 
proof  that  the  once  so  despised  "  fiddle  "  stood 
even  then  in  honor  among  musical  artists. 

I  have  placed  before  the  eyes  of  my  readers 
an  example  of  the  first  songs,  which  were  recited 
on  the  lyric  stage  ;  I  have  shown  them  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Opera,  and  the  route  that  was  to 
lead  it  in  less  than  two  centuries  to  "Don  Juan." 
Orchestral  music,  which,  so   to  say,  follows  the 


lead  of  the  Opera  forwards,  completed  its  career 
in  the  same  period.'  It  would  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, at  least  for  minds  that  like  to  try  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  things,  to  compare  the 
overture  to  Eurydlce  by  Peri  and  a  Ritornello 
in  Orfeo  by  Monteverde,  with  the  overture  to 
the  Zauherflote  ("  Magic  Flute.")  The  work  for 
grand  orchestra  by  Peri  is  composed  of  three 
flutes,  and  its  entire  length  consists  ol  fifteen 
bars: 
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Is  there  not  something  pastoral  in  that,  and 
would  you  not  suppose  the  piece  was  composed 
for  a  bagpipe  ? 

Some  writers  have  called  Monteverde  the 
Mozart  of  his  age ;  but  he  was  a  Mozart 
born  too  early ;  he  came  into  the  world  two  cen- 
turies before  the  right  time.  Yet  he  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  furtherers  in  the  second 
revolution  of  Music,  that  namely,  which,  after 
the  seventeenth  century,  changed  the  general 
system  of  scales,  or  completed  the  change.  Sev- 
eral of  Monteverde's  compositions,  among 
others  his  madrigal  for  five  voices,  cited  by  Bur- 
ney:  Stracciami  pur  il  core,  come  already  very 
near  to  the  modern  music,  both  in  respect  to 
melody  and  to  the  choice  of  chords.  Monte- 
verde also  enriched  Melody  with  some  new  and 
valuable  combinations ;  but  he  also  deserved 
blame  as  a  rash  and  in  many  respects  too  preco- 
cious innovator,  in  that  he  introduced  dissonances 
into  his  works,  which  always  will  ofTend  the  ear. 
The  madrigal  aforesaid  proves  this,  and  we  find 
another  even  stronger  proof  in  the  ritornello  in 
Orfeo,  which  Burney  adduces  as  a  master-piece  of 
canonical  art,  and  which  would  deserve  this  name 
if  the  harmony  were  less  atrocious.  It  is  strange 
to  look  at  and  would  be  still  more  strange  to  hear. 
The    key   wavers   between    C   and    G    major ; 


the  modulation  between  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century ;  many  of  the  chords  in  fact  be- 
long to  no  epoch  and  no  key.  Contrary  entirely 
to  the  principles,  which  Monteverde  himself 
followed  in  other  places,  he  here  heaps  up  with- 
out preparation  the  most  intolerable,  most  insipid 
discords  on  the  weak  parts  of  the  measure  and 
brings  them,  God  knows  how,  into  the  strong 
parts  in  safety.  Have  we  not  here  precisely 
two  symphonies  for  the  orchestra,  one  in  the  me- 
lodic and  the  other  in  the  contrapuntal  style  ? 
Thus  the  dilettanti  of  that  time  must  have  been 
divided  between  Perists  and  Monteverdists,  as 
we  were  not  long  since  into  Mozartists  and  Ros- 
sinists. 

From  the  achievements  of  Baltazarini  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  virtuosity  of  the  instru- 
mentists,  which  bore  off  the  palm  from  that  of 
the  singers,  only  waited  until  Melody  had  reached 
the  stand-point  of  Art.  What  could  a  violin 
solo  be  at  that  time  ?  For  lack  of  examples, 
history  is  silent  on  the  question  ;  but  since  it  is 
impossible  for  concert  music  to  dispense  with 
melody  and  passages,  we  must  take  one  of  two 
things  for  granted :  either  the  solo-ists  made  the 
melodies  they  used,  themselves ;  or,  what  is  much 
more  probable,  they  took  them  from  the  arias, 
the  dances  and  the  people's  songs,  and  varied 
them. 

The  dazzling  virtuosity  began  with  the  violin, 
which  to  this  day  is  the  instrument  on  which  the 
greatest  miracles  are  wrought.  A  hundred  years 
after  M.  Beau  Joyeulx  we  find  master  Thomas 
Baltzar  of  LUbeck,  the  oldest  type  of  those 
violinists,  who  were  desperate  subjects,  riotous 
fellows,  drunken  swaggerers  and  wizards ;  a  race 
now  nearly  extinct,  but  which  counts  more  than 
one  famous  name,  and  to  whom  the  jugglers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  with  their  bows  seem  to  have 
left  some  traces  of  their  family  character.  This 
Baltzar  went  to  England,  where  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  royal  chapel  of 
Charles  II.  In  O-xford  Dr.  Wilson,  the  first 
connoisseur  in  the  kingdom,  heard  him ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  him,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
as  if  to  testify  his  reverence  for  a  supernatural 
talent,  but  really  to  see  whether  the  cover- 
ing of  the  artist's  nether  extremities  did  not 
conceal  a  cloven  foot.  So  Rode  and  Paga- 
NiNi  were  not  the  first,  who  have  had  the  honor 
to  pass  for  devils.  What  was  the  character  of 
these  deviltries  in  the  year  1658  ?  I  will  inform 
the  reader,  if  he  is  not  subject  to  vertigo.  Mas- 
ter Baltzar,  who  in  daring  resembled  the  first 
navigators  or  even  the  first  aeronauts,  ventured 
to  press  the  strings  of  his  violin  closer  to  the  bridge 
than  had  been  seen  before.  He  reached,  won- 
derful to  tell,  the  fearful  height  of  the  upper  D 
upon  the  fifth  ;  he  was  the  Saussure  or  the  Pallas 
of  the  violin,  if  not  the  devil  himself  The 
twice-marlced  D,  what  an  Ararat !  A  molehill, 
which  every  scholar  eight  years  old  now  sur- 
mounts without  the  slightest  difficulty. 


A  Eussian  Pamphlet  on  tlie  Old  Italian  Music. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Russia  as  an  imper- 
sonated Bear,  not  so  greedy  after  bee-hives  as 
after  Turkey  poults — as  a  potentate  who  keeps  up 
Siberia  by  way  of  a  vast  ice-house,  in  which  all  hot- 
blooded  and  high-hearted  persons  that  might 
trouble  his  dynasty  can  be  prudentially  frozen  up 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind, — certain  is  it  that  the 
Bear  is  a  Bear  that  "  dances  to  the  genteelest  of 
tunes  " — that  the  Power  is  a  Power  under  whose 
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autocracy  Music  has  had  a  prosperous  existence, 
and  musical  ainateurship  a  satisfactorj'  develop- 
ment. The  masters  {riving  the  tone  to  Russia  have 
been  principally  foreign  masters,  it  is  true ;  such 
as  Sarti,  Boieldieu,  Field,  Henselt,  Vieuxtemps, 
and  others  ;  but  the  same  censure  could  be  passed 
on  England  in  some  measure  and  on  France  also; 
while  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  group  of 
English  or  French  amateurs  that  in  munificence 
and  acquirement  can  compete  with  the  circle  in- 
cluding such  names  as  R;iz»niouffsky,  Wielhour- 
ski,  LvofF,  Oulibichetr,  and  von  Lenz.  To  these 
may  be  now  added,  we  suppose,  the  name  of  M. 
Wladimir  Stassoff,  in  right  of  his  monograph  on 
the  collections  of  the  Abate  Santini  at  Rome.  In 
every  point  of  view  this  is  curious;  though,  as  being 
merely  an  article  on  a  Catalogue,  it  does  not  claim 
a  separate  review. — It  is  noticeable  that  in  it  M. 
Stassoff'  has  departed  from  the  beaten  track,  by 
devoting  his  time  and  interest,  not  to  a  German 
subject,  but  to  what  may  be  called  the  foundation 
of  all  modern  Art,  in  the  old  schools  of  It-alian  com- 
position. The  object  of  M.  Stassolf's  pamphlet  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  vast  collection  of  ancient 
music  amassed  by  the  Abate  Santini  at  Rome ; 
since,  though  its  existence  and  value  have  been 
long  known  to  the  few,  they  have  hardly  been 
brought  before  the  world  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  their  importance.  This  may  be 
implied  from  one  fact  among  many  others;  that 
the  Catalogue  contains  specimens  of  more  than 
two  hundred  old  Italian  composers,  who  are  not 
even  named,  M.  Stassoff  assures  us,  in  the  Mu- 
sical Dictionary  of  M.  Fe'tis. — What  is  more,  the 
Abate  Santini  throughout  his  long  life  does  not 
appear  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  barren 
business  of  collection,  but  to  have  arranged  his 
acquisitions  so  as  to  remove  them  out  of  the  ca- 
tegory of  fruitless  and  unavailable  antiquarlanism. 
In  many  cases,  M.  Stassoff  assures  us,  he  has 
scored  the  work  from  its  separate  parts — in  many 
deciphered  the  obsolete  and  cumbrous  notation  of 
the  original  penman.  As  an  instance  may  be 
mentioned  the  toccatas  of  Frescobaldi,  originally 
written  on  staves  of  six  or  eight  lines,  which  were 
reduced  to  modern  notation  by  the  Abate  Santini, 
and  presented  by  him  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Chichester  Cathedral  who  passed  some 
time  in  Rome ; — the  same  amateur,  probably,  at 
whose  instance  the  Abate  Santini  may  have  com- 
posed or  arranged  the  Choral  Service,  described 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Leicester,  as  existing  in  the 
library  of  that  establishment,  and  the  mention  of 
which,  in  his  '  Sights  in  Italy,'  puzzled  us  at  the 
time. 

As  further  illustrating  the  value  of  the  Santini 
collection,  M.  Stassoff  states  that,  "  the  larger  por- 
tion of  such  ancient  Italian  music  as  has  been 
published  during  late  years  in  Germany,  especially 
in  Berlin,"  has  proceeded  from  copies  of  works  in 
the  "  Santini  library."  Out  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  pianoforte  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  included 
in  this  rich  treasury,  Herr  Haslinger,  of  Vienna, 
has  published  two  hundred.  That  the  desire  to 
form  or  to  enrich  public  musical  libraries  in  any 
country  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  existence, 
is  at  present  true  ;  or  we  should  hope  that  so  vast 
and  unique  a  collection  may  never  be  dismember- 
ed. At  all  events,  amateurs  and  professors  alike, 
have  cause  to  thank  M.  Stassoff'  for  reminding 
them  of  its  existence  and  of  its  extent. 

London  Athenceum. 


Mendelssohn's  Piano-forte  Playing.    Bruns- 
wick,  1839. 

{From  "  Moderu  German  Music,"  by  II.  F.  Choeley.) 

The  last  entertainment  of  the  Brunswick  Fes- 
tival was  Dr.  Mendelssohn's  morning  concert, 
given  in  the  saloon  where  the  public  dinner  had 
been  held.  The  programme  was  excellent,  alike 
for  its  selection  and  its  brevity. 

PART  I. 

Overture. 

Air,  "  II  mio  tesoro."  sung  by  Herr  Schmetzer Mozart- 
Concerto  P.  F.  (D  minor),  performed  and  com- 

by Mendelssohn. 


PART  II. 

Violin  Concerto.    Herr  MUller Moliciue. 

Serenade  P.  F.  and  orchestra,  performed  and 

composed  by ". Mendelssohn. 

mphony  (A  major) Beethoven. 


The  piano-forte  was,  of  course,  in  this  concert, 
the  principal  attraction.  It  is  rarely  that  I  have 
been  so  deUghted  without  novelty  or  surprise  hav- 
inu  some  share  in  the  delight.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  expect  much  pianism,  as  distinct  from 
music,  in  the  performance  of  one  writing  so 
straiosht-forwai'dly,  and  without  the  coquetries  of 
cmbroidcrv,  as  Mendelssohn.  Accordingly,  his 
performance  had  none  of  the  exquisite  ^«esscs  of 
Moscheles,  on  the  score  of  which  it  has  been 
elsewhere  said,  that  "there  is  wit  in  his  playing;" 
none  of  the  delicate  and  plaintive  and  spiritual 
seductions  of  Chopin,  who  swept  the  keys  with 
so  insinuating  and  gossamer  a  touch,  that  the 
crudest  and  most  chromatic  harmonies  of  his 
music  floated  away  under  his  hand,  indistinct,  yet 
not  unpleasing.  like  the  wild  and  softcneil  dis- 
cords of  the  xEolian  harp ;  none  of  the  brilliant 
extravagances  of  Liszt,  by  which  he  illuminates 
every  composition  he  undertakes,  with  a  living 
but  lightening  fire,  and  imparts  to  it  a  soul  of 
passion,  or  a  dazzling  vivacity,  the  interpreta- 
tion ne%'er  contradicting  the  author's  intention, 
but  more  poignant,  more  intense,  more  glowing 
than  ever  the  author  dreamed  of.  And  yet,  no 
one  that  ever  heard  Mendelssohn's  piano-forte- 
plaving  could  find  it  dry— could  fail  to  be  excited 
and  fascinated  by  it,  despite  of  its  want  of  all  the 
caprices  and  colorings  of  his  contemporaries. 
Solidity,  in  which  the  organ  touch  is  given  to 
the  piano  without  the  organ  ponderosity — spirit 
(witness  his  execution  to  the  Jinale  of  the^  D 
minor  Concerto)  animating,  but  never  intoxicating 
the  ear — expression  which,  making  every  tone 
sink  deep,  required  not  the  garnishing  of  trills 
and  appor//jiatu7'i,  or  the  aid  of  changes  of  time, 
were  amonij  its  outward  and  salient  charac- 
teristics. Within,  and  beyond  all  these,  though 
hard  to  he  conveyed  in  words,  there  was  to  be 
felt  a  mind  clear  and  deep;,  an  appreciation  of 
character  and  form  referring  to  the  inner  spirit 
rather  than  the  outward  details :  the  same  which 
gives  so  exquisitely  southern  a  character  to  bar- 
carole, and  gondola  tune  in  the  composer's 
Lieder  ohne  Worte,  and  its  fresh,  Ossianic, 
sea-wildness  to  his  overture  to  the  Hebriden, 
("Isles  of  Fingal");  the  same  which  enabled 
him,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  in  the  hap- 
piest piece  of  descriptive  music  of  our  time,  to 
illustrate  Sliakspeare's  exquisite  fairy  scenes 
neither  feebly  nor  unworthily.  Demanding,  as  it 
does,  execution  without  grimace;  fancy,  cheer- 
ful and  excur.sive,  but  never  morbid;  and  feeling 
under  the  control  of  a  serene,  not  sluggish  spirit 
— Mendelssohn's  is  eminently  manly  music ;  and 
loses  effect,  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other 
of  his  contemporaries,  when  attempted  by  female 
hands. 

The  Concerto  and  the  Serenade  were  too  soon 
over  —  things  to  be  regretted  as  not  lasting 
longer,  for  the  sake  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  performed,  and  because  they  were  almost 
the  last  music  of  the  evening.  The  applause 
which  attended  them  was  what  might  have  been 
expected — what  was  deserved.  Then  came  the 
beautiful  Symphony  by  Beethoven,  which  was 
hardly  relished  according  to  its  merits — for  who 
can  settle  himself  to  enjoy  a  last  pleasure  ?  Then 
drove  up  the  primitive  equipages,  and  the  re- 
markable charioteers  I  had  watched  arrive,  in 
such  a  different  mood,  but  three  days  before: 
and  the  glory  of  "  the  celebrity,"  as  Dr.  Burney 
primly  called  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey — was  over  I 


Grisi  as  Norma  at  Castle  Garden. 

Steffanone  gave  us  a  fine  copy,  but  last  even- 
in"  we  saw  the  original.  Norma  always  draws 
very  large  audiences.  The  tinge  of  impropriety 
in  the  story  and  the  inferior  quality  of  a  little  of 
the  music  ensure  this ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  when  the  Norma  of  Normas  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  even  Castle  Garden  should  be  thronged. 
There  must  have  been  quite  one-third  more 
people  present  last  evening  than  on  Monday 
last. 

We  encounter  the  same  difliculty  in  attempting 
to  criticize  this  performance,  which  stayed  our 
pen   during   the    past   week.      Madame    Grisi's 


Norma  differs  in  no  respect  as  to  its  conception 
from  several  others  which  we  have  enjoyed  be- 
fore :  it  is  only  in  many  respects  better  in  execu- 
tion. We  cannot  remember  a  situation  in  the 
opera  which  she  treated  in  a  spirit  at  all  new  to 
us,  except  the  manner  in  which  she  listened  to 
Adalaisa's  relation  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
her  love.  Grisi  stood  with  her  back  to  the  girl; 
and  as  the  tale  was  told  and  the  memory  of  the 
dawn  of  her  own  passion  was  summoned  up  by 
the  timiil  confession  of  her  companion  in  guilt, 
the  face  of  the  Arch-Dmidess  beamed  with  ten- 
der joy ;  she  clasped  her  trembling  fingers  tim- 
idly; her  breathing  was  as  gentle  as  a  child's; 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  the  light  of  youthful 
love ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  saw  how 
lovely  Grisi  must  have  been.  The  scene  which 
follows  this  was  as  grand  as  wrath  and  scorn 
hurled  from  female  lips  can  be.  The  woman 
towered  above  her  towering  passion  :  it  did  not 
make  her  repulsive,  but  the  object  of  it  pitiable. 
Her  eye  flashed  his  doom  upon  him ;  her  arms 
waved  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  down  to  him ; 
she  spurned  him  with  her  voice  as  a  man  spurns 
with  his  foot  the  thing  he  loathes  the  most ;  she 
looked  a  graceful  Fury.  Her  vocalization  of  the 
passage  which  the  composer  has  assigned  to  this 
situation  was  incomparably  fine  :  brilliant,  power- 
ful, impetuous.  Her  voice  seemed  unrestrained 
by  consciousness  and  abandoned  only  to  the  sway 
of  her  all  controlling  rage.  The  notes  flashed 
out  like  lightning  ;  and  when  they  were  arrested 
with  the  same  suddenness  with  which  lightning 
vanishes  into  darkness,  there  was  just  an  appre- 
ciable instant  of  utter  silence,  and  then  the 
thunder  shook  the  house.  Few  who  saw  it  will 
forget  that  scene.  The  finale,  the  pathos  of 
winch  is  so  grand  and  yet  so  touching,  she  gave 
with  all  the  dramatic  power  of  wliicb  she  is  su- 
preme mistress.  One  action  was  new,  and  might 
have  been  a  happy  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
As  Pollione  knelt  at  her  feet  repentant,  again  her 
lover,  but  too  late,  there  was  a  silent  moment,— 
one  hand'  fell  from  her  averted  face  upon  his 
shoulder ;— she  drew  it  gently  but  firmly  away, 
and  as  it  passed  across  his  head' it  lingered  for  aa 
instant ;  and  its  mute  fingers  told  an  agony  of 
love  and  grief  beyond  the  utterance  of  words. 

Her  singing  of  Casta  Diva  was  valuable  more 
as  indicating  her  conception  of  the  music  than  aa 
a  remarkable  execution  of  it.  And  yet,  even 
thus  rendered,  it  was  a  study  for  the  lovers  of 
art.  The  woman's  style  is  so  incomparably  fine, 
so  unexceptionably  correct.  As  a  vocalist  merely, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  her  pre-eminence  even 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  powers. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  singing  of  Dek  con 
te.  That  would  be  an  excellent  performance  of 
Norma  in  which  this  duet  should  be  left  out ;  but 
for  the  mass  of  JVbhna-goers,  we  suppose,  that 
would  be  Hamlet  without  Hamlet.  On  this  oc- 
casion, happily,  the  usual  encore  was  escaped. 

Signor  Susini  made  a  very  fine  Oroveso, — the 
best  we  have  had.  He  was  in  excellent  voice, 
and  avoided  all  faults  of  intonation.  He  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  operatic  force  and  should 
be  kept  here.  He  has  all  the  strength  and  none 
of  the  coarseness  of  Marini,  an  artist  in  whom 
we  could  never  find  much  to  admire.  Signora 
Donovani  made  a  very  acceptable  Adalgisa  and 
the  opera  generally  was  quite  well  performed, 
although  the  choruses  need  much  drilling. —  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  Sept.  12. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Germania  Musical 
Association. 

[Prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  N.  T.  Musical  World,  from 
original  German  documents.] 

I.      FORMATIOM   OF   A   CONCEKT-ObCHESTRA. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1848,  there  met  frequently  in  Berlin, — which  is 
considered  the  focal  point  of  Art  and  Science  of 
Northern  Germany — a  body  of  musicians,  who  for 
some  lime,  had  served  together  as  members  of  a 
private  orchestra.  By  long  years  of  association 
they  had  learned  to  love  and  respect  each  other, 
and  a  tie  of  true  brotherly  attachment  subsisted 
between  them.  De.sirous  of  leading  an  entirely  in- 
dependent life,  they  formed  the  resolution  of  es 
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tablishinga  Concert-Orchestra:  one  that  in  s.  social 
as  well  as  a  musical  point  of  view,  should  prove  a 
model  of  such  an  association.  They  determined, 
also,  so  soon  as  possible,  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
the  United  States  of  America;  with  a  view  of 
arousing  in  the  hearts  of  this  (politically)  free 
people,  by  successive  performances  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  instrumental  composers,  (Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Spohr,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,)  a  love  for  the  beautiful  Art  of  Music,  and  to 
keep  alive  and  extend  its  appreciation. 

II.  Okganization  of  the  Compasy. 

The  political  disturbances  of  this  period,  which 
resulted  during  the  months  of  February  and  March 
in  a  general  European  revolution,  accelerated  the 
formation  and  departure  of  this  musical  brother- 
hood. In  their  statutes,  they  made  the  communis- 
tic principle  (which  they  individually  consider  the 
most  perfect  principle  of  association)  the  basis  of 
their  code.     The  significant  words  : 

All  for  one  and  one  for  all, 
were  chosen  as  a  motto  for  their  constitui  ion.   And 

Equal  rights,  equal  duties,  equal  prof  Is, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  set  of  statutes,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

As,  in  consequence  of  their  code,  no  one  mem- 
ber could  lay  claim  to  any  special  personal  or  pe- 
cuniary advantage  over  another,  an  entirely  in- 
dependent and  truly  free  condition  was  secured  to 
all.  Each  individual  regarded  it  as  his  most  sacred 
duty,  according  to  his  best  endeavors  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  whole :  for  they  knew,  ihat  by 
mutual  assistance  of  this  kind  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  individual  could  not  become  the  sacrifice  of 
accident  or  vicissitude ;  as,  unhappily,  is  the  case 
in  an  old,  wrecked  condition  of  society  all  over 
the  world. 

By  the  free  sacrifice  of  all  peculiarly  personal 
advantage,  the  roots  of  that  most  devilish  e^o-tism, 
which  is  the  radical  evil  of  our  social  condition, 
were  forever  severed. 

To  this  wise  arrangement  entirely  must  the  Ger- 
manians  ascribe  their  very  extraordinary  success 
during  six  years  of  travel  in  America :  their  con- 
stitution giving  them  the  power  to  avert  all  those 
dangers,  and  remove  all  those  difficulties,  which 
have  proved,  after  a  few  months  of  trial,  the  ruin 
of  every  similar  concert-orchestra. 

III.  Fakewell  Concert  in  Berlin.  , 
Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  orches- 
tra, arrangements  were  made  for  their  departure. 
But  before  leaving  Berlin  they  gave,  in  the  Milenz- 
saloon,  a  Musical  Matinee;  to  which  were  invited 
all  the  prominent  notabilities  of  Art  atfd  other  per- 
sons of  mark.  Among  those  present  were  the 
English  Ambassador,  Lord  Westmoreland  and  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Doneison.  Every  one 
was  so  delighted  with  the  performance  of  the  Ger- 
manians  (who  at  that  time  called  themselves  the 
North  German  Music  Association,)  that  they 
gave  every  kind  of  applausive  demonstration.  Be- 
sides compositions  by  Beethoven  and  Weber  and 
an  Overture  by  their  director,  0.  Lenschow,  the 
Germanians  performed  a  manuscript  symphony 
by  Lord  Westmoreland :  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  passionate  and  delicate  rendering  of  his  music, 
that,  in  acknowledgment,  he  made  a  long  address 
to  the  young  artists. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  the  audi- 
ence bade  personal  adieu  to  the  various  members 
of  the  orchestra :  and  the  court  chapel-master,  W. 
Taubert,  addressed  the  following  words  to  the 
Germanians: 

In  taking  this  opportunity,  f,3ntlemen  and  as- 
sociates in  Art,  heartily  to  thank  you  for  the  plea- 
sure 30ur  admirable  performance  has  afforded  us 
all,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  personally  to 
you  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  success.  May 
the  hopes  and  aspirations,  with  which  you  hasten 
to  the  New  World,  be  fully  realized.  Your  mu- 
sical resources,  which  are  so  very  unusual,  allow 
us  not  to  doubt,  that  you  will  attain  all  your  de- 
sire. Your  aim  is  the  noble  and  elevated  one 
worthily  to  present  in  America,  the  land  where 
Art  is  still  in  its  cradle,  European  master-pieces. 
This  enterprise  of  yours  will  yet  prove  a  shining 
point  in  the  Art-History  of  America." 

On  the  following  day  they  received  from  Lord 


Westmoreland  and  Herr  Taubert,  as  souvenirs, 
a  selection  of  their  own  compositions.  Added  to 
this,  was  furnished  them  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  high  in  posi- 
tion in  England. 

The  Germanians  had  decided  to  visit  London 
on  their  way  to  New  York,  in  order,  by  giving 
concerts,  to  secure,  in  this  great  world-metropolis, 
a  favorable  reputation. 

IV.    Departure  from  Berlin  and  three  months' 
STAY  IN  London. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1848,  the  Germanians,  at 
6  in  the  morning,  assembled  at  the  depot  in  Ber- 
lin to  depart  for  Hamburg  and  thence  by  the 
English  steamer  to  London,  and  one  hundred  of 
their  friends  gathered  to  bid  them  God-speed. 
On  the  11th  of  May  they  landed  in  London,  in 
which  city  they  remained  three  months  before 
they  set  sail  for  America.  During  their  stay  in 
London  they  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  the 
Princess'  Theatre,  Hanover  Square  Rooms  and 
other  localities,  but  under  frequent  changes  of 
name — as  German  Orchestra,  Lenschow's  Orches- 
tra, German  Music  Society,  &c.  These  concerts 
were  attended  mostly  by  artists  and  dilettanti, 
who  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  per- 
formances of  the  young  artists,  and  testified  their 
approbation  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner. 
In  the  public  prints,  this  small  concert-orchestra 
of  twenty-four  members  was  commended  to  the 
great  opera-orchestra  of  Covent  Garden  as  a 
model.  The  professors  of  the  Royal  Musical  In- 
stitute, who  had  attended  theconcer.s  in  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  gave  public  testimony,  that  this 
German  orchestra,  in  point  of  precision  and  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  performance,  surpassed  all  other 
orchestras  which  had  yet  been  heard  in  London. 

Through  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  they 
had  a  letter  from  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  Ger- 
manians were  engaged  at  a  fete-concert  given  at 
the  villa  of  Baring  Brothers.  At  this  fete  were 
present  all  the  great  celebrities  of  the  day  :  Mnie. 
Grisi,  Viardot  Garcia,  Alboni,  Mario,  Salvi,  Tam- 
burini,  Benedict;  the  last  being  conductor  and 
pianist.  Five  hundred  persons,  composed  of  Eng- 
land's highest  aristocracy  and  noblest  families, 
filled  to  overflowing  the  somewhat  small  music- 
saloon  of  the  villa.  As  there  was  such  scanty 
room,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposed  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  saloon  which  led  upon  the  bal- 
cony and  to  arrange  there  tlie  orchestra.  When 
the  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Germanians  gave  the  signal  to  commence, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  placed  himself  next  to 
the  first  violinist,  in  order  to  follow  him  as  he 
played.  The  Jubilee  Overture  of  Weber  had 
hardly  commenced,  when  a  strong  wind,  which 
chanced  to  be  blowing,  bore  olf  the  first  violin 
part  from  the  desk  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  gave 
chase,  and  having  recovered  it,  good-naturedly 
held  the  music  in  his  own  hand  for  the  first  vio- 
linist, until  the  close  of  the  piece.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  no- 
bility favorable  to  the  Germanians ;  as  showing 
the  evident  estimation  in  which  the  Duke  held 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  overture,  the  Duke 
exclaimed,  "  Bravo,  bravo,  gentlemen  :  I  assure 
you  that  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  your 
performance  from  the  account  of  my  friend  Lord 
Westmoreland,  have  been  much  more  than  real- 
ized." Between  the  performances  lively  conver- 
sation took  place,  and  many  of  the  distinguished 
guests,  some  of  whom  spoke  German,  took  this 
occasion  to  engage  in  conversation  the  young  art- 
ists. One  young  lady,  especially,  of  princely  family 
expressed  herself  delighted  in  reviving,  through 
the  Germanians,  the  musical  pleasure  she  had 
during  her  travels,  experienced  in  that  beautiful 
land  of  musical  art.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
moreover,  was  so  kind  in  her  expressions  towards 
the  young  artists,  as  to  excite  unmistakeable  signs 
of  uneasiness  and  professional  envy  among  the 
Italian  portion  of  the  artists. 

The  Germanians  were  informed,  before  their 
departure,  by  the  master  of  court-ceremonies, 
that  Queen  Victoria  had  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
them  during  the  ne.xt  musical  season,  in  a  concert, 
and  the  question  was  put  to  them,  whether  they 
would  return  to  London  the  following  spring  for 
this  purpose.     Although  the  Orchestra  determin- 


ed to  return  to  England  in  1849,  in  case  Fortune 
smiled  upon  them  m  the  United  States,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  obliged,  in  consequence  of  various 
obstacles,  (principally  pecuniary,)  to  relinquish 
the  plan. 

V.    First  Appearance  in  America,  and  a  Brief 
Account  op  their  Travels  in  this  Country. 

At  the  end  of  September  they  appeared  in  New 
York  ;  where  they  gave,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
their  first  concert  in  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House. 
Their  uncommon  virtuosity  excited  among  the 
auditory  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  numerous 
friends  of  music  present  were  surprised  at  the 
precisson  and  delicate  execution  of  the  Germa- 
nians. They  stated  that  this  association  of  artists 
had  displayed  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  the  mar- 
vellous effects  which  can  be  produced  by  orches- 
tral combination.  The  pianissimo  of  these  young 
artists,  particularly,  they  pronounced  inimitable. 

After  the  Germanians  had  given  about  twelve 
concerts  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  had  won  for 
themselves  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  true 
friends  of  Art,  a  testimonial  was  presented  to 
them  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  other  friends  of  Art,  expres- 
sive of  the  pleasure  they  had  experienced  in  their 
performances,  and  the  respect  they  felt  for  their 
admirable  attainments.  In  this  testimonial,  which 
was  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  Nov.  11, 
1848,  the  masterly  rendering  of  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies  and  the  Mendelssohn  Concert-over- 
tures were  especially  mentioned. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Germanians  left 
New  York,  (where,  in  the  course  of  nine  weeks 
they  had  given  18  concerts  in  all,)  in  order  to 
give  a  series  of  concerts  in  Philadelphia.  In  this 
city  they  remained  until  the  first  of  March,  1849, 
when  they  started  for  Washington,  whither  they 
had  been  summoned  to  assist  at  the  inauguration 
of  Pres.  Taylor.  Both  here  and  in  Baltimore, 
where  in  fourteen  days  they  gave  ten  concerts, 
they  achieved  great  success.  Their  next  desti- 
nation was  New  England,  where  they  gave  a 
number  of  concerts.  In  Boston  alone,  during  six 
weeks,  they  gave  twenty-one  concerts.  One  re- 
markable circumstance  of  those  performances  was 
that  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  given  no  less  than  forty  times. 
This  overture,  played  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by 
the  Germanians,  excited  such  enthusiasm,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  perform  it  at  every  concert, 
and  always  with  a  da  capo. 

The  Germanians  passed  the  summer  months  in 
Newport :  and  during  the  winter  season  of  1849- 
50,  as  also  1850-51,  they  remained  in  Baltimore. 
To  the  beautiful  maids  of  Baltimore,  particularly, 
the  Germanians  ascribe  the  first  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  their  efforts.  The  kind  reception  which 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  here  met,  they  che- 
rish as  the  most  delightful  memories  of  their  life. 

The  Germanians  travelled  twice  through  Can- 
ada; in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  at  the  same  sea- 
son in  1852.  In  the  year  1851  they  travelled  with 
Jenny  Lind,  in  whose  concerts  they  formed  the 
orchestra.  During  the  spring  of  1853  they  jour- 
neyed through  the  West.  In  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  cities,  during  the  three  winter  seasons 
of  1851-2,  1852-3  and  1853-4,  the  Germanians 
gave  an  immense  number  of  concerts,  in  which 
almost  all  the  great  instrumental  compositions  of 
the  greatest  composers  were  performed. 

The  Germanians  have  given  in  the  United 
States  over  seven  hundred  concerts,  and  over  one 
hundred  musical  matinees  and  soirees;  in  the 
latter,  quartets,  trios,  etc.,  being  performed.  They 
have  also,  in  combination  with  choral  societies, 
produced  numerous  oratorios.  Reckoning  all  the 
concerts  in  which  the  Germanians  have  perform- 
ed during  si.x  years  in  this  country,  the  number 
will  exceed  nine  hundred. 


'  Ou  a  dispute  arising  as  to  which  was  the  better  musi- 
cian of  the  two — Bonocini  or  Handel — Deau  Swift  wrote 
the  following: 

Some  say  that  Signer  Bonocini 
Compared  to  Handel  is  a  niimy; 
Otliers  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle: 
Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Twedledee. 
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NIGHT. 

[Coleridge  pronounced  this  sonnet  tliB  best  one  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  and  what  is  quite  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
the  author  did  not  Itnow  the  language  until  after  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.] 

Mysterious  night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame — 

This  glorious  eanopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  transluncent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  Heaven  came. 

And  lo!  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concciled 

Within  thy  beams,  0  sun?  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death,  with  anxious  strife? 
If  light  can  thus  conceal,  wherefore  not  life? 

J.  Blanco  White. 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 
TWO  RETURNED  TOURISTS. 

From  the  German  of  Awastasius  Grdn. 

Two  travellers  through  the  gate-way  went, 
To  the  glorious  Alpine  world's  ascent. 
The  one,  he  followed  Fashion's  behest, 
The  other  felt  the  glow  in  his  breast. 

And  when  the  two  came  home  again, 

Their  kin  all  clustered  round  the  men ; 

'Twas  a  buzz  of  questions  on  every  side. 

"  And  what  have  you  seen  ?  Do.  tell !"  they  cried. 

The  one  with  yawning  made  reply: 
*'  What  have  we  seen  ?  not  much  have  I ! 
Trees,  meadows,  mountains,  groves  and  streams, 
Blue  sky  and  clouds  and  sunny  gleams." 

The  other,  smiling,  said  the  same ; 

But  with  face  transfigured  and  eye  of  flame : 

"  Trees,  meadows,  mountains,  groves  and  streams. 

Blue  sky  and  clouds  and  sunny  gleams !" 

C.   T.   B. 
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The  Germania  Musical  Society. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  and  by  all 
regretted,  that  the  "  GEEMAiSiANS,"  with  whom  so 
much  of  our  best  musical  enjoyment  and  culture 
have  been  for  several  years  associated,  especially 
in  Boston,  have  disbanded.  The  natural  love  of 
change  ;  the  desire  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
exchange  a  wandering  for  a  settled  life,  (and  in 
some  cases,  doubtless,  for  the  sweets  of  a  domestic 
sphere)  ;  and  the  consideration  of  hard  times,  the 
increased  expense  of  concert-giving,  and  the 
doubtful  chance  of  continued  pecuniary  profit  in 
the  year  to  come,  have  led  them,  in  spite  of  their 
strong  fraternal  feeling  and  the  rich  experiences 
that  have  bound  them  together  so  long,  to  this 
step.  Yet,  in  taking  this  step,  at  the  close  of 
their  summer  season  at  Newport,  they  have  passed 
a  vote  that  they  will  all  assemble  again  there  after 
a  year  of  separation,  when  possibly  the  rough  ex- 
perience of  isolated  competition  in  the  great  world 
will  have  satisfied  them,  and  the  old  charm  of 
association  reunite  them  permanently.  Mean- 
while their  instruments  and  other  property  remain 
unsold,  and  their  rich  repertory  of  music  is  divided 
for  the  time  being  among  the  separated  members. 

As  the  concerts  of  the  Germanians  form  a  vital 
era  in  the  history  of  music  in  this  country,  any 
record  of  their  corporate  existence  becomes  inter- 
esting.   We  copy,  therefore,  on  a  preceding  page, 


a  brief  sketch  of  their  history  from  the  Musical 
World.  We  have  the  promise  erelong  of  a  fuller 
account  from  one  of  the  leading  spirits  and  scribes 
of  their  fraternity.  Meanwhile  our  friends  will 
be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  destiny  and 
■whereabouts  of  the  scattered  members  of  our  little 
model  orchestra. 

Boston  must  be  content  to  resign  its  hopes  of 
Mr.  Bergmann,  the  conductor,  as  a  resident 
among  us.  He  is  already  on  his  way  to  Chicago, 
a  city  full  of  music-loving  Germans,  who  inspire 
their  ■  American  neighbors  with  the  same  love. 
There  he  is  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  as  organist  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  and  as  teacher.  With  such  a 
leader,  a  great  impetus  must  be  given  to  the  cause 
of  good  music  in  the  West. 

But  Boston,  thesceneof  their  greatest  successes, 
has  become  the  choice  of  a  good  half  of  their 
number.  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  played  the  first 
flute  in  their  orchestra,  and  who  is  an  excellent 
musician,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement, 
with  high  ideas  of  Art,  and  zeal  to  do  much  in 
its  service,  has  been  appointed  conductor  of  our 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  will  doubtless 
do  his  best,  in  cooperation  with  its  enterprising 
government,  to  give  us  a  hearing  of  some  of  the 
truly  greatest  oratorios  here  in  the  Boston  Music 
Hall.  With  a  dozen  of  his  old  associates,  and 
the  best  of  our  resident  musicians,  he  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  make  up  the  orchestra,  which  is  now 
the  grand  desideratum  and  the  turning  point  of 
our  next  winter's  musical  success.  For  here  will 
be  ScnuLTZE,  the  first  violinist,  and  Meisel, 
ditto,  who  has  become  a  member  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club;  Hehl  and  Bochheistek, 
second  violin  and  tenor ;  Balke,  the  contra- 
bassist,  and  ScHULz,  first  clarinet,  engaged  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  new  Boston  Theatre  ;  Zoiiler, 
the  second  flute ;  Thiedb  and  Hunstock,  the 
two  excellent  bassoons.  Besides  whom,  Sentz, 
residing  in  Worcester,  as  teacher  in  the  Young- 
Ladies'  Academy,  and  Ahner,  (trumpet,)  in 
Providence,  will  be  more  or  less  available.  We 
may  remark  too  that  Mr.  Rudolph,  who  sang  at 
the  Germania  concerts,  is  a  very  superior  hornist, 
and  remains  here. 

Mr.  Bandt,  the  agent,  is  to  become  established 
in  business  in  Chicago.  Also  Messrs.  Kuesten- 
macher,  the  hornist,  and  Moritz,  the  trumpet, 
who  propose  to  vary  a  business  life  with  playing 
in  the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  under  their  old 
leader,  Bergmann. 

New  York  will  have  Meter,  the  oboist, 
Ltjhdb,  violoncellist,  and  Thomas,  trombonist; 
Philadelphia  will  have  Plagemann,  second 
hornist,  and  Koppitz,  flutist. 

Mr.  Albrecht,  the  second  clarinetist,  one  of 
the  most  modest  members  of  the  body,  hut  who 
has  been  perhaps  its  most  complete  impersonation 
of  that  devotion  to  an  ideal,  artistic  and  social, 
and  that  fraternal  self-sacrificing  sentiment,  which 
has  kept  them  so  long  and  heartily  united,  seeks 
a  new  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  that  same  spirit 
in  M.  Cabet's  Icarian  Community,  at  Nauvoo,  111. 
There  much  account  is  made  of  music,  as  a  type 
and  furtherer  of  their  ideal  social  harmony. 
They  have  an  orchestra  of  forty  instruments,  two 
singing  societies,  one  of  male  voices,  or  glee  club, 
and  one  choral,  of  both  sexes ;  concerts  several 
times  a  week,  indoors,  and  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer, and  weekly  dramatic  or  operatic  perform- 
ances.    Mr.  Albrecht,  as  well  as  others  of  the 


Germanians,  has  long  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  pacific  plans  of  social  harmony,  and  a  great 
collector  and  reader  of  the  published  theories 
upon  the  social  problem,  as  well  as  all  the  litera- 
ture of  music.  His  library  of  music  and  of  musi- 
cal books,  for  one  collected  by  so  young  a  man,  is 
really  quite  a  wonder.  This  valuable  collection 
Mr.  Albrecht  has  presented,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  Newport  Dally  News,  to  the  Icarian  Com- 
munity. Its  contents  we  find  thus  summed  up  in 
that  paper,  and  we  think  the  matter  of  enough 
interest  to  conclude  this  somewhat  gossiping 
article : 

1.  History  of  Music:  58  works  in  G8  volumes. 

2.  Biographies  and  Dictionaries  :  91  works, 
109  vols. 

3.  Acoustics,  or  Science  of  Sound :  6  works, 
6  vols. 

4.  Construction  of  Instruments:  9  works,  10 
vols. 

5.  Elements  of  theoretical  and  practical  Music : 
58  works,  58  vols. 

6.  Theory  of  Musical  Composition  :  35  works, 
40  vols. 

7.  Instruction  Books  for  Song  and  Instrument : 
53  works,  54  vols. 

8.  Essays  on  Musical  Expression :  28  works, 
31  vols. 

9.  Musical  novels,  almanacs,  descriptions  of 
musical  festivals,  musical  travels,  &c. :  8G  works, 
122  vols. 

10.  Historical  and  Critical  Musical  Journals  : 
25  works,  138  vols. 

11.  Polemical  and  Satirical  writings :  14  works, 

14  vols. 

12.  Accounts  and  Reports  of  Musical  Societies: 

15  works,  15  vols. 

Making  in  all  478  works,  in  665  volumes. 

The  same  journal  adds : 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  libraries  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare.  In  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country,  among  from  80,000  to  100,000  volumes, 
scarcely  fifty  books  can  be  found  which  range  under 
the  head  of  musical  literature.  Besides  the  above 
named  collection  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  complete  in  America,  we  only 
know  of  but  three  more  in  this  country ;  the  first 
is  owned  by  Dr.  LaRoche,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
consists  of  400  vols. ;  the  second  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  (and  including  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Prof  Rink,)  numbers  from  300 
to  400  vols. ;  the  third  is  the  musical  library  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  numbers  from  300  to  400  volumes. 
Many  lovers  of  Music  claim  to  have  collections  of 
musical  books  ;  but  by  a  close  examination  it  soon 
appears  that  they  consist  mainly  of  choral  books, 
Hymns,  Psalms,  and  other  music,  which  of  course 
is  out  of  place  in  a  collection  of  musical  writings. 


Boston  Theatre.  —  This  sumptuous  estab- 
lishment has  had  its  formal  opening,  and  for  the 
week  past  has  seemed  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of 
success ; — if  it  can  be  called  success,  so  long  as 
those  hopes  and  promises  of  Lyric  Drama  which 
were  put  foremost  in  the  appeals  for  means  to 
erect  the  building,  have  wholly  vanished  into  the 
vague,  and  given  way  to  the  old-fashioned  spoken 
Comedies  which  were  our  fathers'  beau  ideal  of 
the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  escape  from  the 
dull  day's  prosaic  cares.  No  one,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  we  could  have  Opera  all  or  half  the 
year  in  our  small  city.  But  we  do  think  it  would 
have  been  in  better  keeping  with  the  ultimate 
desio'n  of  the  building,  as  e.xpressed  in  its  very 
structure  and  proportions,  and  with  that  lyric  en- 
thusiasm out  of  which  the  design  sprang,  could 
this  its  ultimate  and  highest  character  have  been 
impressed  upon  it  in  the  very  opening.  Or, 
failing  that,  some   reasonable   assurance  that  we 
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are  to  bear  Grisi  and  Maeio  at  all  in  that  thea- 
tre this  season,  would  reconcile  one  to  the  acci- 
dental priority  now  held  by  its  secondary  uses. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  so  exclusively  wedded 
to  music  as  to  find  the  illusion  of  all  other  drama 
threadbare  ;  nor  was  the  realm  of  Shakspeare  at 
all  disenchanted  for  us  when  Mozart  came.  A 
good  play,  well  played,  is  a  pleasant  thing ;  and 
we  have  not  a  little  sympathy  with  the  dramatic 
resurrectionists  who  have  been  eager  to  give  their 
tone  first  to  the  new  temple  of  the  Muses.  Nay 
further,  if  we  must  choose  between  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  acting  of  these  times,  give  us,  we  say, 
the  comedy,  as  much  the  truest  and  most  genuine 
thing.  We  do  feel  what  the  Germans  call  the 
genial  quality,  a  touch  of  something  like  creative 
genius  in  the  laughable  extravaganzas  of  a 
Warren  or  of  pantomimic  Ravels ;  but  genius  in 
tragic  acting  we  have  scarcely  seen  these  last 
years,  save  in  the  single  case  of  the  lamented 
Booth.  Is  it  that  life  itself  is  too  tragical,  for 
tragedy  to  contrast  with  it  enough  to  seem  ideal, 
beautiful,  poetic  ? 

Good  comedy,  well  acted  in  the  main,  has  been 
given  us  this  week  by  Mr.  Barry's  company ;  and 
with  what  wealth  and  luxury  of  accessories  1  in 
what  a  splendid  tabernacle  to  feast  the  eyes 
withal,  to  free  and  lift  the  mind  by  all-surround- 
ing hints  of  harmony  and  beauty,  to  shut  out  the 
dull  world  of  prose,  and  make  that  noble  Prize 
Ode  and  the  "poetic  justice"  of  the  play  more 
real  than  political  harangues  or  prosy  sermons  ! 
This  in  itself  is  very  good,  and  we  would  not  com- 
plain of  it ;  only  we  would  not  let  it  lull  us  to 
oblivion  of  that  other  hope. 

But  the  building !  That  has  been  the  grand 
attraction  of  the  crowd  thus  far.  And  verily  the 
Building  Art  has  here  built  up  a  lesson  of  sym- 
metry and  beauty  which  will  inspire,  although 
the  music  and  the  play  should  sink  to  lowest 
common-place.  To  enter  such  a  place  from  nar- 
row, dirty,  mean-looking  Washington  Street,  is  to 
find  an  Aladdin's  palace  opening  before  you  by 
enchantment.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  like  Bos- 
ton, such  generous  room,  such  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence on  all  hands.  It  is  upon  the  large  scale 
of  New  York,  but  far  more  finely  finished,  tasteful 
and  substantial  than  anything  that  we  have  hith- 
erto seen  there.  The  noble  oaken  stair-ways, 
ante-rooms,  saloons  and  lobbies,  through  which 
architectural  charms  invite  you  to  an  extensive 
promenade,  were  justly  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  The  elegance  and  vast  sweep  of  the 
auditorium,  with  its  three  thousand  comfortable 
seats,  were  found  fully  corresponding.  The  stage 
and  scenery  fulfilled  the  promise  of  descriptions 
before  quoted.  So  did  the  ventilation,  which 
seems  absolutely  perfect ;  and  so  too  the  lighting 
up — almost.  The  "  solar  burner,"  drawn  up  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  dome,  is  very  beautiful ; 
it  looks  not  sun-like,  but  as  six  concentric  rings 
of  tiny  tongues  of  flame,  almost  as  far  off  as  the 
Pleiads.  We  like  the  soft  light  it  sheds  down ; 
but  for  many  it  had  not  brilliancy  enough.  The 
crimson  color  of  the  walls,  of  the  whole  back- 
ground of  the  auditorium,  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
light. 

And  apropos  to  this  red  color,  may  we  make 
one  suggestion?  We  state  but  our  own  experience, 
which  perhaps  we  shall  outgrow,  as  we  are  well 
aware  that  this  color  meets  the  approbation  of 
many  persons  of  the  truest  taste,  and  that  it  is  the 
last  result  of  all  the  experimenting  on  that  point 


in  the  theatres  of  Paris,  where  all  theatrical  re- 
quirements should  be  understood,  if  anywhere. 
AVe  must  confess  an  aversion  to  red,  such  as  the 
young  Mozart  manifested  to  the  trumpet.  It  is 
a  blatant,  trumpet-like,  aggressive  color,  that 
seems  in  fatal  correspondence  with  war  and 
Young  America  and  all  the  fillibustering,  fighting 
spirit  of  our  times.  As  we  sat,  far  forward  in  the 
parquet,  this  red  stood  out  so  prominent  as  to  pos- 
sess the  eyesight  with  itself  exclusively,  instead  of 
bringing  out  the  quiet  ornament  of  the  lightly 
colored  box  fronts  and  ceiling.  It  had  a  lurid, 
blood-shot  expression,  and  glowed  between  the 
peopled  circles  like  those  red  trap-door  lights 
upon  the  stage  in  Freyschutz  and  Dun  Juan.  It 
was  like  the  strong  light,  burning  red  as  coals, 
between  your  fingers  when  you  hold  them  up 
against  the  sun,  and  seemed  to  give  the  audience 
that  literal  transparency  which  belongs  more  fitly 
to  the  ideal  life  upon  the  stage.  Yet  the  warmth 
and  richness  of  it  are  a  recommendation  ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  in  moving  to  other  places,  where 
we  saw  more  of  the  light  and.  less  of  the  red,  the 
effect  became  more  pleasing.  Moreover  on  a 
second  evening,  ve  were  much  less  disturbed  by 
it.  This  would  have  made  us  silent  now,  were  it 
not  that  the  complaint  is  frequent  in  the  mouths 
of  others-. 

We  have  but  room  for  one  more  hint.  Good 
as  the  comedies  were,  and  pleasant  as  it  was  to 
sit  there  and  hear  them,  who  could  help  feeling 
the  disproportion  between  such  entertainment 
and  so  grandiose  a  place  ?  You  enjoy  your  com- 
edy best  in  a  cozy  little  box  like  the  Museum. 
Here  the  place  suggests  things  large,  ideal,  lyric, 
far  removed  from  ordinary  life  and  triviality, — 
such  as  grand  Opera,  or  tragedy  of  the  lofty 
iEschylus  and  Rachel  order,  or  the  ideal  ballet 
and  spectacle  on  a  grand  scale.  Which  brings 
us  back  to  our  starting  point :  that  the  building  is 
an  opera  house  in  its  plan  and  proportions,  ful- 
filling its  whole  mission  only  in  the  Lyric  Drama  ; 
and  that  common  theatricals  properly  belong  only 
to  its  incidental  uses,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  oi 
Opera. 


New  Music. 

(from  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.) 

Stephen  Hellek.  Twenty-four  Preludes,  in 
all  the  keys,  for  the  Piano-Forte.  Op.  81. 
Book  I.     pp.  20.     Price  $1. 

Mr.  Ditson  is  doing  the  cause  of  refined  and 
pure  taste  among,  our  students  of  piano  music  a 
great  service  by  republishing  this  admirable  work. 
The  first  twelve  of  the  Preludes  are  now  before 
us,  and  they  justify  the  praises  of  the  French 
critic,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
vee  translated  when  they  made  their  appearance 
in  Europe  about  a  year  ago.  We  find  the  little 
pieces  wonderfully  attractive,  each  with  a  sepa- 
rate and  altogether  individual  charm.  They  are 
so  many  little  flowers  of  tone-poetry,  gathered 
while  the  dew  is  on  them  and  gracefully  presented 
to  you.  Eacli  just  expresses  the  thought  that  is 
in  it,  in  the  way  that  we  call  "short  and  sweet," 
and  then  leaves  it.  But  for  delicacy  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  for  finished  elegance  of  form  and  style, 
and  for  variety  and  contrast  of  subject,  they  are 
truly  bewitching.  We  cannot  play  them  through 
frequently  enough.  If  their  beauty  be  too  fine, 
too  quiet,  too  intellectual  and  artistic  to  strike 
every  one  at  first,  it  is  sure  to  grow  upon  one  who 
perseveres  with  them,  if  he  have  any  true  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  in  music. 


CzEKSTT.  The  Classical  School  for  the  Piano. 
No.  3.  From  the  works  of  Beethoven,  pp. 
37.     Price  $1  25. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  two  numbers 
of  this  series,  containing  selections  from  Haydn 
and  from  Mozart.  It  is  now  completed  by  speci- 
mens from  the  greatest  of  the  strictly  classical 
composers  for  the  piano.  This  number  contains 
thirty-two  little  pieces,  of  a  page  or  less  in  length, 
culled  from  the  larger  works  of  Beethoven.  His 
Sonatas,  for  piano,  or  piano  and  violin,  his  string 
Quartets,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been  ransacked  for  little 
gems  of  themes.  Andantes,  Allegrettos,  Polaccas, 
&o.,  of  strilting  and  most  characteristic  beauty, 
which  are  here  presented  simply,  as  they  are  first 
stated  by  the  master,  without  the  after  variations 
and  the  working  up.  They  are  a  fine  initiation 
for  the  young  beginner  into  the  spiritual  peculiar- 
ities, as  well  as  the  artistic  manner  of  Beethoven. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  inspire  him  with  a  de- 
sire to  knov^the  pieces  in  their  connection  and  en- 
tireness  in  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken, 
with  a  desire  to  follow  out  each  thought  as  the  mas- 
ter himself  followed  it.  The  distinctive  traits  of 
Haydn  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  are  brought  within 
a  very  practicable  compass  by  tliese  three  books 
of  selections.  We  only  regret  that  M.  Czerny, 
or,  he  failing,  the  American  republisher,  has  not 
stated  in  each  case  from  what  work  the  little 
piece  was  taken.  It  certainly  would,  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  series.  The  young  student  should 
know,  as  well  as  the  expert  in  Beethoven,  that 
the  No.  1  here  is  from  the  Septuor,  No.  5  from  the 
"Heroic  Symphony,"  No.  6  from  the  "Kreutzer" 
Sonata,  &c.,  &c.;  and  that  these  little  pieces  are 
never  the  whole  of  the  matter,  but  only  the  theme 
and  the  beginning, — the  essential  thought,  without 
the  development. 

Beethoven.  Sonatas  for  the  Piano.  Op.  109 
inE.     Op.  110  in  A  flat. 

Having  already  noticed  the  Op.  Ill,  we  had 
supposed  Mr.  Ditson's  elegant  edition  of  the  Son- 
atas completed.  But  it  appears  that  was  issued 
out  01  order  and  here  are  two  more.  They  be- 
long of  course  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
Beethoven's  music  ;  and  if  they  are  stranger  in 
manner,  freer  in  form,  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  less  interesting,  less  beautiful,  less  poetically 
consistent,  or  much  more  diiEcult  of  execution 
than  the  favorites  of  his  earlier  and  middle  periods. 
Mystical  they  may  be  called  at  times,  yet  they 
are  full  of  passages  of  simple  melody  and  pathos, 
and  it  is  only  elevating  and  good  to  commune  with 
such  a  lofty  master. 

Thalberg.  L'Art  du  Chant  applique  au  Piano. 
No.  4.     pp.  9.     Price  75  cts. 

This  number  takes  for  its  lesson  a  church  mel- 
ody, Air  d'Eglise,  of  the  celebrated  old  Italian 
singer,  Stradella,  composed  about  the  year  1667; 
and  treats  it  in  the  manner  of  the  former  lessons, 
making  the  middle  of  the  piano  sing  the  melody, 
while  it  is  accompanied  in  harmonies  below  and 
above.  There  is  a  quaint  charm  of  antiquity 
about  the  melodious  relic,  which  is  here  as  it 
were  brought  out  into  the  sunlight  of  to-day. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Arrivals. — As  we  write,  the  names  of  our  townsmen 
C.  C.  Perkins  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker  are  announced 
among  tlie  passengers  by  the  Niagara.  Our  little  musi- 
cal world  feels  itself  more  rich  and  whole  by  their  re- 
tarn. 

William  MAsoN.^During  the  past  week  our  oivn 
ears  have  had  evidence  of  the  wonderful  virtuosity  of 
onr  young  townsman.  Not  in  vain  has  he  spent  five 
years  in  Germany,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  the 
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quickening  influence  of  Liszt  at  AVeiraar.  That  he  pos- 
sessed naturally  a  talent  worthy  of  this  culture,  and  that 
he  has  improved  It  nobly,  will  be  evident  to  all  good 
in;usic-lo\'«rs  when  lie  gives  his  first  concert  liere  in  his 
native  city  on  the  3d  of  October.  We  have  been  truly 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  power,  the  delicacy,  the 
brilliancy,  and  the  poetic  feeling  and  expression  of  his 
playing.  He  is  not  merely  a  brilliant  virtuoso,  but  a 
fine  musician,  familiar  with  the  whole  musical  repertory 
of  his  instrument,  equally  able  to  illustrate  Bach  and 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Clemeriti,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Thalberg  and  Stephen  Heller,  and 
the  host  of  lesser  stars,  the  whole  milky  way  of  modern 
fantasticals.  He  loves  and  reverences  the  classics  of  his 
Art,  but  knows  how  to  humor  well  the  lighter  and 
ephemeral  whims  of  taste.  He  also  know^  how  to  im- 
provise, in  a  manner  at  once  scholai'-like  and  interesting, 
upon  given  themes,  and  to  vary  and  embellish  popular 
melodies,  so  as  to  win  uncultivated  ears  without  offend- 
ing those  severely  loyal  to  high  Art.  Mr.  Wason  will  be 
assisted  in  his  concerts  by  the  brothers  Mollenhauer, 
the  remarkable  violinists  late  of  Jullien's  orchestra,  and 
at  his  concert  here  by  the  Quintette  Club. 

Otto  Dresel. — Tliis  admirahle  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  will  return  to  Boston  by  the  steamer  which 
leaves  Liverpool  on  the  23d  inst.  We  trust  he  comes 
with  health  restored.  Those  exquisite  concerts  of  his, 
before  the  most  select  audiences,  in  Chickering's  rooms, 
have  become  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  musical 
life  of  Boston,  nor  can  we  spare  the  elevating  inflence  of 
his  example  where  there  is  always  so  much  to  tempt 
musicians  and  public  mto  false  and  foolish  paths. 

New  York. — A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Gazette 
writes  as  follows  about  the  two  new  opera  houses,  re- 
cently erected,  one  on  the  corner  of  14th  street  and  Irv- 
ing Place,  and  the  other  on  the  site  of  the  late  Metro- 
politan or  Tripler  Hall: 

Another  hindrance  to  free  admiration  and  patronage 
of  this  operatic  company  (Grisfs)  is  found  in  V Acade- 
mic de  Musique  now  almost  completed.  This  pet  of  the 
fashionable  and  musical  world  here  is  foundto  be  very 
costly  to  erect,  and  it  is  feared  will  prove  still  expensive 
to  keep  open.  It:  will  be  inaugurated  October  2d  by 
Maretzek's  troupe,  minus  Graziani,  his  excellent  bari- 
tone, who  returns  to  Europe.  $350,000,  or  SloO,000  be- 
yond the  first  estimate,  are  reported  to  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  building,  and  he  is  nomlnnUy  to  pay 
$30,000  rent,  besides  200  transferable  cards  of  admission 
to  the  proprietors  every  night.  The  exterior  is  imposing, 
though  plain,  but  the  interior  has  been  fitted  up  with 
lavish  expenditure.  A  double  row  of  large  private 
boxes  is  placed  where  stage  boxes  usually  stand;  the 
lighting  is  from  bnmch  candelabras  in  front  of  the 
boxes,  the  seatings  are  of  the  same  pattern  with  those  in 
the  parquet  and  lower  tier  of  your  new  theatre,  and 
4,800  seatings  are  estimated  to  be  provided  within  its 
walls.  A  trial  was  recently  had  of  its  acoustic  qualities, 
and  its  vibration  found  to  be  free,  true  and  large.  Alle- 
gri  paints  the  scenery  in  his  best  style,  and  the  ceiling, 
by  Brigaldi,  with  the  decorations  of  the  interior  gener- 
ally, are  in  the  first  style  and  finish.  This  establishment 
must  be  supported  by  the  exclusives,  being  too  far  up 
town  for  a  place  of  general  resort;  and  with  the  intense 
pressure  now  felt  in  New  York  upon  all  but  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  men  and  things,  there  is  not  a  very 
large  slice  left  even  for  Grisi  and  Mario. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Cuturi  may.  in  the  break  up  of 
Willard's  opera  troupe,  receive  an  engagement  from 
Hackett,  and  this  would  gratify  not  a  few.  The  com 
pany  is  now  here,  some  en  route  for  California,  others 
witliuut  destination  or  hope,  though  Willard  still  keeps 
up  his  posters  with  Italian  Opera,  and  Drusilla  Garbato 
as  prima  donna.  His  new  theatre  is  progressing  fast, 
and  will  be  very  showy  with  its  double  private  boxes  on 
the  stage  and  horse-shoe  pattern  of  auditorium.  Over 
three  thousand  persons  can  be  seated  here  by  calcula- 
tion, but  on  such  nights  as  last  Tuesday  it  would  be 
more  of  an  oven  than  Niblo's,  where  some  came  near 
suffocation  that  memorable  evening.  New  York  will 
have  a  supply  of  theatres  this  fall  and  winter,  but  who 
is  to  be  the  victim,  engages  more  of  the  better's  atten- 
tion, than  your  friend's. 

Extravagant  prices  and  the  auction  system  signally 
failed  in  the  Gkisi  and  Mario  concerts.  But  with  the 
approach  to  reason  in  the  matter  of  prices  the  concerts 
have  been  waxing  more  successful.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Transcript,  after  stating  that  they  sang  on  their  sec- 
ond night  "mainly  to  empty  benches  and  the  free-list 
delegation,"  adds: 

The  third  night,  reserved  seats  having  prevlou=;ly  been 
reduced  to  the  uniform  price  of  $3,  and  promenade 
tickets  issued  at  $1,  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
former  and  eight  hundred  of  the  latter  were  sold.  With 
the  aid  of  about  a  thousand  critics  and  connoisseurs  who 
were  politely  ticketed  to  some  of  the  best  seats  in  the 


house,  the  artists  began  to  rise  above  the  dampening  ef- 
fects of  an  unfortunate  beginning  and  awaken  a  genu- 
ine furor.  This  week  with  the  abolition  of  tlie  mock 
auction  system  and  other  signs  of  returning  sanity  in 
the  management,  the  public  enthusiasm  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  the  probability  is  that  Grisi  and  Mnrio  will 
n-nt  return  to  Europe  by  the  P.alfrc  on  Saturday,  as  wns 
their  intention  la=;t  week.  If  the  mnnngement  will  still 
further  consult  its  own  interests  and  that  of  tiie  pul>lic, 
by  reducing  tickets  to  Si  and  $2,  Castle  Garden  may  be 
crowded  at  every  performnnce  and  the  financial  part  of 
the  enterprise  prove  abundantly  successful. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Chicago  Journal  is  highly  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  Cakl  Bergmann,  "one  of  the  most 
talented  musicians,  one  of  the  best  and  readiest  of  com- 
posers, for  many  years  leader  of  the  justly  favorite 
Germania  Musical  Societ}'-,  will  make  this  city  his  home, 
and  exert  among  us  his  talents,  as  teacher  of  Piano-forte, 
Singing,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Organ,  Thorough  Bass, 
and  Musical  Composition.  Our  enterprising  Philhar- 
monic Society  have  made  a  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  Sir.  Bergmann,  by  "which  he  assumes  the 
leadership  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year.  " 

In  another  Chicago  paper,  the  Tribune,  Ave  find  a  de- 
scription of  a  fine  new  Music  Hall  just  erected,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  rapidly  increasing,  very  German 
and  very  music-loving  population.  It  is  called  Metro- 
politan Hall,  and  is  to  be  inanourated  in  a  few  weeks  by 
a  concert  of  the  ChicRgo  Philharmonic  Society,  at  which 
Jfr.  Bergmann  is  to  make  his  debut  as  conductor. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Hall  areas  follows:  Length, 
99  feet;  width,  61  feet;  and  height  from  fioor  to  ceiling, 
31  feet.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thon^nnd  per«nns  can 
be  snfelv  orowrled  into  it,  but  it  will  comfortablv  seat 
thirteen  hundred.  The  walls  were  furred,  so  a<;  to  leave 
a  space  between  them  and  the  plastering.  This  Is  to 
prevent  echo  and  cause  vibration.  The  floor  is  double, 
with  nearly  an  inch  of  mortar  between  the  hoards, 
which  makes  it  almost  as  firm  and  noiseless  under  the 
feet  as  a  rock. 


gltrbettis  tvxtntn. 

OPENING   OP   THE   NEW   ORGAN 

Built  by  Mr.  E    L.  HOLBROOK  for  the   First  Congre- 
gational Church,  (Rev.  Mr.   Tdcker's,)  ia 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  Sept.  20. 
Mr.  ZtJlVOEr,, 

The  celehmfed  Ori^anist  at  St.  (leorge's  Chiirrh,  New  York,  and 
several  disMngnished  Ore:ani^t:s  frnm  Boston  and  AVorcester, 
will  perform  extempore,  and  Pelections  of  elassical  organ  music. 

The  HOLLISTON  CHOllUS  CHOIR  will  assist  in  the  En- 
tertainment. 

Organist; E.  L.  HOLBROOK. 

Conductor, 0.  B.  BULLARD. 

The  above  Organ  ranks  as  third  in  size  in  this  State,  and  is 
probahly  not  surpnssert  by  any  of  its  size  in  this  country,  for 
its  efft^etive  combination,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
Solo  Stops. 

[T/^  Tickets,  25  rents,  to  be  had  at  Parker  &  Plimpton's 
Bookstore  and  at  the  door.  Doors  open  at  6  ;  Concert  com- 
mences at  7  o'clock. 

O^  No  postponement  on  account  of  the  weather. 

Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  tha^.  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO.  EbUTE.  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOUOUGH  BASS  Applications  may  be  mnde  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Mueic-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxhury  Sept  9 

ASOPBAWO  SIISrGEE..— A  Young  Lady  desires  a 
place  as  Sopnino  in  a  Quartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
nt  this  office.  .July  22. 

SIGNOR  CORELLt  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
proposes,  during  the  coming  season,  to  give  instruction  in 
SOLFEGGIO  to  Young  Ladies  in  Ol.^sses,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-fonr  lessons 
Signor  (Jorelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


Mile  GAIBRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

IS   KOW   READY   TO   EESUME    HER 

INSTRUCTION     ON     THE     PIANO, 

AND   MAT   BE  APDRESSED    AT 

Sept  16    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CXTtt.  ZERRAHN.  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, hegs  Icavf;  to  acqunint  his  friends  and  the  musical 
public  of  Bostnn.  (hat  he  ^vill  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Csirl  Zerrahn  would  also  inform  thos**  amateurs  who  are 
sufliciently  advanced  in  rla-'siral  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  he  pleased  to  perform  with 
those  dosirina:  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE    PIA]SrO-FORTE. 
Resiflciice,    84    Piudtney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

MISS  FANNY  PRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friend.s  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  l^e  prepnrpd  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
"  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

F.    F.    MtJLLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MtJSTC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDEIiART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  tlie  conimg  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choeal  Cl.\sses, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
Buccess  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  bo  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

KEFBRBKCES. 

Rev.  Sara'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  ^Vard,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Pay-son,  Esij.  John  S,  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

THE     NEW    CARMINA    SACRA: 
BY   LOWELL   MASON. 

The  best  Collection  of  Church  Music  extant Published  by 

Aug26  4t  RICE  &  KENDALIi. 


WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PtiblisSier  and  lanpoi'tea'  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincmnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  EaBtern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  <)rder3  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  ordt;r. 

[C7=*-A.  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 

A,    W.    FRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

X]SrST3aTrGTI0j?(r    OM    the    riAMO>-FOUTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Aus26 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE,  by  A.  Gockel,  38  cts. 
CUPID'S  POLKA,  by  Charles  Tretbar,  25  cts. 
MAZOURKA,  by  H.  A    Wollenhaupt,  38  cts. 
VALSE  STYRIENNE,  by  H.  A.  Wollenhaupt. 


Sept  9 


MEYER  &  TRETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Or-  -A.-  soi3:3vi:iT«r, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

EEFEREN0E8. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq, 

O.  Ditsou,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  st. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  G  Bath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av, 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  st.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 
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In  all  its  various  branches, 

NEATLY    AND    PBOMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©ffuE  Soutital  of  fSiWB'u,  Ko.  21  ScTjddI  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  awarded  him  by  tbe  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  ■workmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

[iI7=*  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stereotypiug- 

NO  W     READY, 

THE  GREAT  WOEK  OF  THE  YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPtiETE  EWCY'C£,OPjI;DIA 

A  TTork  which,  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  tbe  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  tbe  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  ia  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaTo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A  Cofflaplcte  Dictionary  of  ovev 

5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIElfCE    or    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruinents, 

"With  tbe  dates  of  their  invention,  .and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  ka. 

A  Book  intcBided  to  cover  the  "w-liolc 

of  Msisical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIA-ISO   AS»  OK.GA.1V. 

ESTEEMS   MODERATE. 

Hesidence,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
RefereTtce^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq,  May  20. 

Signer  ATJGUSTO  BEK-DELARI, 

(fkom    kaples,) 

TEACHER    OF    SINGINO. 

Eesidenoe,  "Wintlirop  House,  Boston. 
May  13  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  'Wasllinstoii  Street,  BostosK. 


Oct.  16. 


Sm 


Oei-maiiia  Serenade  ISand. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Payette  Street. 


CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

:e*x.a.353"0"':f'o:e^tes®  , 

OF  EVERY  DESORIPIION. 


■WAREKOOHIS, 

3Vija.!S«Z53sa"3:c3    iPtnnvT-¥=»T  .tf;., 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER,  PUBLISHERS  DEALER 


jForet'sn  $^  ^mtvitan  pSusic, 

Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &e. 

Also,  Publisher  of  the  celebrated 

'  IPoiJcn);  S.tljMl  for  tl].e  |iiiii;.(r-i,orte/ 

AKD 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

New  Music 

PUBLISHED   DAILY,   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

2S2  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

\j;y^  All  my  publications  can  be  obtained  at  Wholesale  and 
Retail  of  J.  T   PETRI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOKGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

3V©.  3    "WBi^'ffEK    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

G.   ANDRi:   &   C  O. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    EUIIiDlNGS, 

NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 
July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives  ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE   ALLEGORY   OF 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  bis  journey  from 
the  cit}'  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portr.iyed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

.JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Ajn.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    C  0  T  T  O.N, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Ro^r,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

MEYER   &   TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Imijortrrs  of  J^orttgn  |!lusic  iinb  |)ublisl)£rs, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 

American   Music.  By  our  direct   and   regular   engagements 

with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  -as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

O^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
puljlishing  bouse  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  wherenf  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVERTUKES  arrauged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FBSCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATCOR.i,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  hy  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNEIl,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  W.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 
Augl3  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo, 

5.tttir-jpri5g,  fflu5u  Ktiti  '3ai  ^iiirtin:a-@fllJt, 


TAYLOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST    STEPS   TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE  ;    b2ing  an   Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   tbe    Piano   Forte,  Harp  and  TioUn. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 
P.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Kow,  New  York.     , 
■\VM.  D.  SULLITAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 
T.  BKICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  aa  Organist  of  tbe  Bow- 
doin  Square  Cbnrch,  has  removed  to  No.  7}4  Tremont  Row, 
■where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HE^VS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE:. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.                                                                                  tf 
^ri^ . 

D.   B.   NBWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  WasSiington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
Rtferences. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Ponchabd,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OE   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co,  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  13. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety,  from  S4.5  to  S5150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  Bale  only  those  m.anufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

O.   p.   REED  &   Co. 


Sept.  2 


13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co. ''s  Melodeons. 


©rganigt    aiB^  .  @eaif|j«!!;    of    Jlfigfr, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 
Sept  9  tf 

Mr.    OTTO    DBESEL 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

J.  B.  WEEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIEAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  AprQ  23.  3m 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No,  56  Kueeland  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 


A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
TEACHER    or    MUSIC, 
No.  6  Acorn  St.,  (between  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.) 
Apr  8  BOSTON. 
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Hinigljt'B  %mim\  nf  Mwm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


I  BY  ulail,. 


CAKKIER,   S2.50 


S2    PER  ANNUM,  i 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  ileviews  of  Concerts^ 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  mth  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  \V'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  signilicant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  (Jerman,  Jj'reoch,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5-  Essays  on 
musical  s^tyles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  KeUgious  bearings  ;  on  Music  In  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Trauslatious  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7-  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpfure,  Painting, 
Arciutectuie,  Poetry,  ^Esthetic  Books,  the  Urama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[tj^  Jiack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bouud  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
Stace,  Ihirieen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOK  AND  PROPBIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
SSJ=-  OFFICE,    No.    31    Scliool    Street,    Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  Sckool  St. 

By    NATUAN  MCHAKDSON,282  Washington  Street. 
"    GEO.  I'    RKKD  &   CO.,  13   Treviont  Row. 
"    A.  M.  I.ELAND,  Prmjidenci,  li.  I. 
"    DEXTELt  &   BKOTlIEltS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCllAHFENIiERG  &  LUIS, 122  BroafJway,  N.  Y. 
"   OEOlUiK  DUTTON,  Jr.,  Kocheiter,  N.  Y. 
"    a.  ANDRE,  229   C/ieslnut  St.,  PhilatJelpliia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACIIAM,  181  Ballimare  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,   0. 
"    HOLBKOOK  &  LONG,  Ctevetan'l,  O. 
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RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .$0.50 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  'before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFI'. 
{Continued  from  p.  186  ) 

There  can  be  no  iloubt,  that  the  virtuosos  gen- 
erally, and  those  of  the  violin  especially,  the 
CoRELLis,  Geminianis,  Tautinis,  Pdgna- 
Nis  and  others,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  composition.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  CoRELLi,  they  have  contributed  only  in 
an   indirect   way,  less  through  their  works,  than 


through  the  fact  that  they  perfected  and  enlarged 
the  mechanism  of  the  instruments  destined  at  a 
later  time  to  be  used  in  the  orchestra.  By  limit- 
ing themselves  to  the  speciality  of  each  instru- 
ment, removing  a  multitude  of  material  obstacles, 
and  increasing  the  sum  of  the  technical  possibil- 
ities of  execution,  they  paved  the  way  to  grand 
instrumental  music ;  they  rendered  arable  the 
immeasurable  field,  which  was  first  and  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  Emanuel  Bach,  Boc- 
CHERiNi  and  Haydn. 

AVe  must  give  a  precise  explanation  of  what 
we  understand  by  grand  instrumental  music. 
The  two  interests,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
Opera,  also  divide  instrumental  music  into  two 
essentially  distinct  branches.  There  is  the  con- 
cert kind,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is 
directed  to  one  principal  part,  that  namely  of  the 
solo-player ;  and  there  is  a  music,  in  which  the 
composer  claims  the  chief  attention  for  himself, 
that  is  for  the  organic  whole  of  a  serious  work, 
wrought  out  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  the  grand 
instrumental  music,  considered  as  a  kind,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  define  better  in  the 
sequel. 

For  some  time,  composition  and  execution 
were  seen  to  support  each  other  and  to  advance 
abreast.  It  could  not  always  remain  so ;  for 
though  the  roads  ran  parallel,  the  goals  were 
placed  at  very  unequal  distances.  As  soon  as 
the  science  of  composition  had  reached  its  high- 
est point,  it  forsook  the  line  of  ascent,  which  with 
the  last  century  reached  its  termination,  and 
turned  back  upon  itself,  thenceforth  impercept- 
ibly descending.  Execution,  having  still  an  im- 
measurable career  before  it,  went  on,  upon  its 
side,  progressing.  Hence  the  unavoidable  sequel 
in  our  day,  that  musical  art  in  a  certain  respect 
has  had  to  re-travel  the  whole  route,  which  it  had 
in  another  respect  accomplished. 

Chronology,  still  corresponding  with  the  gen- 
eral course  of  progress  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
brings  us  finally  to  the  most  illustrious  prince  of 
music,  the  master  and  forerunner  of  the  man 
who  was  to  unite  so  many  dynasties' in  one  uni- 
versal monarchy.  Every  one  of  my  readers  will 
have  guessed,  that  I  mean  Haydn.  We  speak 
not  here  of  the  sublime  old  man,  the  composer  of 
the  "  Creation  ;  "  for  this  Haydn  was  a  disciple  of 
Mozart,  who  at  an  earlier  time  ,had  been  his 
pupil.  We  speak  of  Haydn  in  his  younger 
years,  to  whom,  young  as  he  was,  belonged  the 
glory  of  being  called  the  father  of  instrumental 


music.  This  title,  so  well  deserved  in  many 
ways,  demands  an  historical  explanation,  without 
which  the  justice,  done  to  Haydn  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  posterity,  must  to  my  readers 
seem  extravagant. 

In  speaking  of  the  organ  and  the  clavichord, 
we  have  already  alluded  to  what  Bach  and 
Handel  had  done  for  these  instruments.  But 
there  are  also  several  overtures  of  Handel, 
which  are  commendable  as  orchestral  composi- 
tions. Good  instrumental  music,  then,  existed 
even  before  Haydn.  Certainly  ;  but  either  this 
music  was  nothing  but  an  appendage  to  public 
worship,  or,  if  it  was  secular,  it  kept  for  the  most 
part  within  the  limits  of  the  fugued  style.  The 
finest  overtures  of  Handel  are  almost  only  in 
so  far  valuable,  as  they  remain  fugues ;  and  this 
is  saying  enough,  since  they  lack  every  sort  of 
dramatic  character,  such  as  is  required  by  the 
opera  or  oratorio,  which  they  precede.  In  the 
clavichord  pieces  of  Bach,  one  feels  still  more 
the  want  of  graceful  and  expressive  melodies,  if 
he  excepts  the  melodies  of  the  contra-dances, 
Allemandes,  Correnti,  Gigues,  Sarabands  and 
Minuets,  which  the  great  contrapuntists  incorpo- 
rated into  his  learning,  when  he  was  just  in  his 
indulgent  humor  towards  human  foibles.  For 
the  rest,  these  pieces  appear  destined  for  all  time 
to  form  the  breviary  of  composers  and  the  man- 
ual of  pianists ;  and  for  this  very  reason  they  will 
penetrate  into  the  sphere  of  musical  enjoyment, 
in  which  a  trim  world  seeks  its  own.  Even  for 
chamber  music  they  would  be  too  difficult  and 
too  serious. 

Instrumental  music  must  have  had  another 
mission  than  to  be  studied  and  admired  only  with 
closed  doors ;  already  had  it  known  how  to  ac- 
quire for  itself  some  popularity,  and  endeavored 
to  keep  even  pace  with  the  Opera.  This  ambi- 
tion seemed,  too,  in  the  beginning,  under  the 
auspices  of  Corelli,  to  succeed ;  but  it  went 
utterly  to  wreck  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
followers  of  this  happy  master.  Corelli's  so- 
natas are,  in  their  kind,  what  the  vocal  music  of 
Scarlatti  was  in  its  kind;  they  were  almost 
classical  works,  and  they  stood  fer  above  the  or- 
chestra and  chamber  music,  which  followed  and 
prevailed  until  the  time  of  Boccherini  and 
Hay'DN.  This  epoch  was  a  true  iuterregnum  of 
good  instrumental  music;  its  miserable  and  quite 
forgotten  productions  prove  both  the  impolence 
of  the  composers,  and  the  erroneousness  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend. 
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The  Italians  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  instrumental  music,  in  its  very  nature,  must 
be  subordinate  to  vocal  music  ; — a  view,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  and  could  not  be  disputed. 
Where  both  co-operate,  the  first  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  the  second ;  the  instrumentists,  skilful 
as  they  may  have  been,  had  not  yet  reached  so 
independent  a  position,  that  they  could  rival  the 
singers.  On  the  other  hand  the  contrapuntal 
music,  even  in  the  land  where  it  had  been  most 
successfully  cultivated,  had  even  less  to  show  in 
the  department  of  instrumental  music.  A  fugued 
chorus  of  Haxdel,  a  motet  of  Bach  were  far 
superior  to  the  finest  things,  which  these  masters 
had  written  for  the  organ,  the  clavichord  and  the 
orchestra.  In  short,  in  the  concert  music,  the 
human  voice  remained  ever  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  expressive  of  all  instruments.  From 
these  facts  it  has  been  not  without  some  show  of 
reason  concluded,  that  instrumental  music  with- 
out vocal  accompaniment,  and  relying  on  its  own 
resources,  is  only  a  surrogate  of  vocal  music ;  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  instrumentists,  like  ser- 
vants without  masters,  like  the  lackeys  in  comedy, 
had  to  assume  the  manners  of  this  absent  master 
and  to  model  their  style  of  composition  and  of 
execution  after  the  arias,  duets  and  choruses  in 
the  Opera ;  in  a  word,  that  they  had  to  imitate 
the  singers,  so  far  as  their  feebler  means  per- 
mitted. Such  were  the  maxims  prevailing  in 
Italy  and  consequently  in  all  Europe,  as  one  may 
see  from  all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially 
in  Rousseau's  dictionary,  the  most  respectable 
organ  of  the  ultramontane  views.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  this  theory  was,  that  every  composer, 
who  felt  any  talent,  had  his  attention  turned 
from  this  unhonored  and  subordinate  department ; 
and  that  the  instrumental  music  fell  into  the 
hands  of  people,  who  were  personally  convinced 
of  their  own  mediocrity.  The  second  conse- 
quence was,  that  this  mediocrity  in  a  department, 
to  which  discouragement  or  timidity  drove  them, 
still  sank  below  itself.  In  this  way  the  theory 
seemed  only  too  well  justified  by  practice. 

Even  to  this  day  imitation  of  the  vocal  style  is 
recommended,  both  to  those  who  compose,  and 
to  those  who  execute  concert  solos.  Why  not,, 
since  here  the  instrumentist  takes  the  place  of 
the  singer?  Under  the  fingers  of  a  virtuoso  the 
violin,  the  violoncello,  the  viola,  the  flute,  the 
clarinet,  the  fagotto  and  the  oboe  produce  a  cav- 
atina  with  about  as  much  soul,  taste  and  method 
as  the  most  perfect  singer.  Nothing  but  words  is 
wanting;  but  this  deficiency  the  virtuoso  will 
know  how  to  ofiset  through  the  means  afforded 
him  by  the  compass  of  his  three  or  four  octaves, 
through  a  lavish  use  of  fiorilure  and  of  tours  de 
force,  a  richness,  a  variety  of  satisfactory  and  fin- 
ished passages,  before  which  all  the  bravura  of 
vocalization  becomes  pale.  Paganini,  it  is  well 
known,  proposed  a  wager  to  Malibran,  and 
like  a  gallant  knight  he  offered  to  bring  only  the 
fourth  part  of  his  power  into  play,  namely  the  G 
string  alone,  against  a  singer,  who  with  an  extra- 
ordinary compass  of  voice  combined  the  most  bril- 
liant bravura  in  our  epoch.  But  it  is  known  too, 
that  the  challenge  was  not  taken  up.  Thus  we 
see,  that  even  in  concert  music  the  instrumentist, 
though  he  imitates  the  singer,  must  do  more  tlian 
the  singer.  An  Adagio  of  the  violoncello  must 
be  something  more  than  a  Canlalile  of  the  tenor, 
in  order  to  equal  this  Cantabile  ;  and  an  Allegro 


of  the  violin  something  more  than  a  bravura  air 
of  the  soprano,  to  be  as  brilliant  as  this  bravura 
air.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  instrument- 
ist limited^imself  to  playing  pieces  practi- 
cable for  the  voice,  he  would  naturally  remain 
always  inf'ci-ior  to  the  voice  ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  instrumentists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whose  meclianical  means  hardly  exceeded  those 
of  the  singers  of  their  time,  were  not  their  rivals, 
but  their  doubles.  Then  at  least  the  vocal  style, 
which  they  employed  in  their  capacity  as  soloists, 
was  no  more  out  of  place,  than  it  is  to-day.  But 
of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  apply  this  style, 
these  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  Opera,  to  the 
classical  orcliestra  and  chamber  music,  where  the 
interest  turns  from  the  individuals  to  the  whole, 
from  the  performers  to  the  composer  ?  I  will 
cite  here  the  acute  remarks,  which  Gerbor 
makes  upon  this  point  in  his  Lexicon  of  Musi- 
cians, in  the  article  an  J.  S.  Bach,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  work,  and  one  of  the  few,  the  material 
of  which  has  warmed  up  the  ..compiling  vein  ot 
the  indefatigable  lexicographer  even  to  the  rea- 
soning point.     Says  he  : 

"The  style  of  composition,  in  which  Melody 
reigned  unlimited,  had  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  upper  hand,  and  finally  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  music,  including  of  course  instrumental  music. 
Since  the  composers  at  that  time  sought  their 
ideal  of  melodic  beauty  and  even  the  materials 
of  their  labor  only  in  the  songs  of  the  theatre ; 
and  since  on  the  other  hand  these  songs  had  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  situations  of  the  poem, 
where  the  feelings  to  be  expressed  frequently 
change  with  every  line ;  it  followed,  that  the 
instrumental  pieces  of  this  pattern  placed  us  in 
the  situation  of  those,  who  hear  an  unknown 
opera  arranged  as  quartet.  You  perceived 
nothing,  but  these  heterogeneous,  fragmentary 
and  oddly  contrasted  ideas,  resembling  a  rosary 
composed  at  hap-hazard  of  beads  of  all  conceiva- 
ble sizes  and  colors." 

Yes,  this  motley  mosaic,  this  succession  of  in- 
coherent melodies,  as  the  programme  of  an  action 
which  does  not  exist,  and  which  it  does  not  en- 
able any  one  to  understand,  this  libretto  with 
blank  pages,  this  adapted  music,  which  is  adapted 
to  nothing,  all  this  must  have  been  very  wretched! 
What  persons  of  taste  would  not  have  preferred 
an  opera  music,  which  they  understood,  to  a 
music  without  any  sort  of  meaning? 

There  lay  the  immense  advantage,  which  at 
that  time  the  dramatic  composers  had  over  the 
instrumentists.  The  former  found  the  infallible 
level  of  the  detailed  plan  for  their  labor  marked 
out  for  them  in  the  poem ;  the  latter  were  utterly 
without  aim  or  compass.  Since  they  had  shaken 
off'  the  yoke  of  the  canonical  counterpoint,  they 
were  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  set  about  with  their 
freedom.  They  did  not  dream,  that  they,  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  dramatic  composers,  had 
got  to  do  entirely  differently  and  infinitely  more 
than  these  did  ;  that,  to  counterbalance  the  charm 
of  speaking  music,  the  expression  of  the  passions 
in  tones,  the  combined  pleasures  of  the  eyes  and 
of  the  soul,  they  had  got  to  lift  themselves  to 
heights  unattainable  by  the  Opera;  that  to  the 
relative  value  of  music  applied  to  the  drama, 
they  had  got  to  oppose  an  absolute  or  purely 
musical  value,  namely  that  whose  character  we 
have  defined  in  treating  of  the  Fugue.  Till 
then  however,  the  contrapuntists  alone  had  been 
in   a  condition   to  afford  an  instrumental  music 


intelligible  without  a  programme,  which  was  clear 
and  significant  through  its  own  logic,  which  pru- 
dently economized  its  own  stores,  was  continually 
shifting  and  always  consistent  with  itself.  It  was 
not  possible  therefore,  by  following  the  steps  of 
the  theatrical  composers,  but  only  by  adhering  to 
the  method  of  the  fuguists,  for  the  grand  instru- 
mental music  to  enter  upon  that  astonishing  ca- 
reer, at  whose  goal  is  found  the  overture  to  the 
Zauberfiole  ("Magic  Flute"),  and  in  which  the 
science  of  composition  seenjs  even  to  have 
reached  its  end.  But  how  was  the  melodic  style 
to  attain  to  the  rationality  and  the  strict  unity  of 
the  Fugue,  and  yet  preserve  its  independence,  its 
charm,  and  the  power  and  variety  of  its  positive 
expression.     Just  there  lies  Haydn's  secret. 

Nothing  in  Art,  any  more  than  in  Nature, 
forms  itself  by  leaps  and  without  some  transition. 
Great  classical  masterpieces  are  always  announced 
by  some  more  or  less  brilliant  beginnings,  which 
have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  them.  The 
application  of  the  Fugue  method  to  expressive 
melody,  or  in  other  words,  the  approximation  of 
the  two  opposite  extremes  in  music,  offered  in 
the  nature  of  the  ease  an  unlimited  field,  and 
more  degrees  of  ascent  than  any  one  musician 
alone  could  traverse.  Haydn  was  neither  the 
starting-point  nor  goal  of  the  style  of  instrumental 
composition,  which  he  brought  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection.  Emanuel  Bach  was  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  and  his  pattern  ;  Boccherini 
was  his  competitor,  and  Gluck,  who  was  some 
twenty  years  older  than  he,  composed  the  over- 
ture to  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  at  a  time  when  he 
could  owe  Haydn  nothing. 

Gluck  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first,  who 
wrote  classical  pieces  for  the  orchestra  in  a  style 
not  fugued.  By  the  term  classical  we  under- 
stand here,  as  everywhere,  works,  which  are  not 
perishable,  to  whatever  species  they  may  belong 
and  whatever  character  they  may  bear.  Even 
the  Piccinists  in  their  arrogant  contempt  for  in- 
strumental music  confessed  without  difficulty, 
that  Italy  possessed  no  instrumental  master,  who 
could  be  compared  with  Gluck.  They  put  a 
sort  of  pride  in  this  confession.  Every  nation 
has  its  own  peculiar  genius,  said  Laharpe.  To 
the  French,  dramatic  art ;  to  the  Italians,  song ; 
to  the  Germans,  instrumental  music  :  Suum  cui- 
que  !  Gluck's  portion,  though  by  far  the  hum- 
blest in  the  opinion  of  this  Aristarehus,  was  on 
the  other  hand  the  clearest  of  the  three,  since  the 
two  others  still  disputed  one  another's  claim. 
That  of  the  French  had  already  been  disputed 
by  the  English  and  the  Germans  in  behalf  of 
Shakspeare  ;  that  of  the  Italians  by  Gluck 
himself,  who  maintained,  that  his  tragic  song  was 
worth  considerably  more  than  theirs. 

In  the  overture  to  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  one  of 
the  true  and  oldest  patterns  of  great  instrumental 
music,  we  perceive  but  the  first  step  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  mode  of  treatment  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Fugue ;  it  limits  itself  to  intro- 
ducing unity  and  a  clear  meaning  into  the  me- 
lodic work.  Years  have  but  added  to  the  beauty 
of  this  masterpiece,  which  still  sounds  new  to  our 
ears!  What  a  mournful  sublimity  in  the  intro- 
duction, what  majestic  grandeur  in  the  Allegro  ! 
how  happily  motived  in  a  musical  point  of  view, 
and  how  admirably  adapted  to  the  outUne  of  the 
poem,  is  this  mixture  of  warlike  and  pathetic 
thoughts,  which  uninterruptedly  succeed  and 
alternate  with  one  another,  as  rapidly  and  closely 
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as  the  waves  of  a  rushing  stream  !  Agamemnon's 
pride,  Achilles'  rage,  Iphigenia's  tears,  all  are  e:t- 
pressed  in  it.  And  what  makes  the  merit  of  the 
picture  ?  The  fact,  that  the  emotions,  to  which 
the  overture  alludes,  without  imlividualizing  them, 
express  themselves,  and  could  express  themselves 
under  the  same  forms  on  the  stage.  There  is  not 
a  sentence  in  it,  which  resembles  the  vocal  song; 
not  one,  which  seems  to  call  the  text  to  aid  and 
make  the  programme  necessary.  Separate  the 
overture  from  the  opera,  and  let  the  hearer  know 
nothing  of  the  relations  which  connect  them,  and 
still  the  piece  will  preserve  all  the  integrity  of  its 
musical  signification.  In  intention  it  is  applied 
music,  in  execution  it  is  pure  music.  Neverthe- 
less, what  sort  of  critical  remarks  would  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Gluck  excite  at  this  day  ?  It  would 
be  objected  to  it,  that  it  is  too  long,  that  is  to  say, 
rather  monotonous.  The  overture  to  "  Don 
Juan"  is  much  longer,  and  no  one  ever  finds  f( 
too  long.  The  reason  is,  that  Gluck,  who  dealt 
sparingly  with  his  thought,  reproduced  it  contin- 
ually throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  work, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fuguists,  and  consequently 
made  use  in  it  of  hardly  any  other  principle  than 
modulation.  Such  a  means  does  not  suffice  in  a 
work  of  this  extent.  Whether  a  phrase  in  the 
Tonic  comes  up  again  literally  in  the  Dominant, 
or  vice  versa,  it  still  remains  always  the  same 
phrase.  The  ear,  which  becomes  accustomed  to 
it  in  the  new  key,  perceives  no  difference. 
(Conclusion  nexfc  week.) 
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Opera  and  Opera  Managers  in  New  York. 

[From  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine.] 

There  is  the  opera !  Dimes,  thou  Apollo  of  the 
boxes,  does  not  thy  heart  beat  a  sort  of  overture 
of  delight  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  ?  Ah  ! 
you  say,  in  that  elegant  lackadaisical  manner 
which  you  alone  know  how  to  manage  ;  ah  !  dear 
delightful  Astor  Place,  how  charming  it  was ! 
What  happy,  happy  hours  did  I  spend  there,  lan- 
guishing with  Donizetti,  flirting  with  Rossini, 
trembling  with  Mozart,  deafened  with  Verdi, 
Trufh,  Benedetti,  Bosio,  Beletti — names  that,  spell- 
like, conjure  up  visions  of  past  delights!  What 
delicious  little  boxes,  what  enchanting  gossips, 
what  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  flew 
across  the  little  house  in  which  everybody  knew 
everybody  !     It  was  heavenly,  I  tell  you  1 

But  those  times  are  past  now,  and  the  old  As- 
tor is  gone  with  them,  and  in  its  place  a  splendid 
edifice  has  sprung  into  existence,  farther  up.  We 
cannot  venture  to  predict  the  success  of  the  Four- 
teenth street  opera  house,  because  to  be  connected 
with  an  opera  enterprise  appears  to  be  as  unlucky 
for  those  concerned,  as  it  was  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  Seiian  Horse,  or  to  have  a  piece  of  Tholosan 
gold  in  one's  pocket. 

But  say  you.  Dimes,  that  notwithstanding  all 
these  terrible  failures,  opera  managers  appear  to 
be  a  thriving  race  ? 

There's  the  miracle !  The  opera  manager  in 
the  dull  season  rushes  off  to  Europe  to  engage  a 
troupe.  He  has  just  been  utterly  ruined  by  his 
last  speculation,  yet  we  find  him  taking  a  first 
class  passage  on  board  of  a  Cunarder,  and  drink- 
ing his  Burgundy  and  Geisenheimer  every  day  at 
dinner.  After  he  has  been  gone  a  couple  of 
months,  indefinite  rumors  reach  us  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  of  the  great  thipgs  that  he 
has  been  doing;  the  wonderful  artists  he  has  en- 
gaged, the  extraordinary  stratagems  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  in  order  to  circumvent  rival  impre- 
sarios, who  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cel- 
ebrated prima  donna  assoluta,  Signora  Chizzzzilini 
from  the  Teatro  San  Felice.  It  is  also  hinted  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  artists  prodigious 
sums  of  money,  as  earnest  for  the  continuance  of 
their  engagements,  though  where  he  got  said 
moneys  the  public  is  not  informed.     Well  in  a 


month  or  so,  the  broken  down  and  bankrupt  man- 
ager returns  per  steamer  in  the  very  best  health 
and  spirits,  and  accompanied  by  the  different 
membersof  this  new  troupe.  Ha!  at  last  the  cam- 
paign is  about  to  becomlncted  with  spirit.  Every 
wall  is  covered  with  placards  containing;  a  fflowini' 
prospectus  of  the  ensuing  season.  TLhere  are  at 
least  two  dozen  operas,  never  performed  in  this 
country,  that  are  to  be  produced  almost  imme- 
diately, "  with  new  scenery,  costumes  and  deco- 
rations, at  an  expense  of  several  millions  of  dollars." 
The  public  is  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and 
every  one  talks  about  the  good  time  coming,  and 
every  one  feels  a  sort  of  mental  shower  bath,  when 
La  Sonnamhula  is  announced  for  the  first  night. 
And  La  Sonnamhula  it  is  through  the  whole 'sea- 
son, with  perhaps  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Lucia  just 
to  freshen  the  people  up  a  little.  But  they  go, 
notwithstanding,  with  a  good  natured  pertinacity 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  listen  to  the  choruses 
they  know  by  heart,  and  the  solos  they  could  sing 
in  their  sleep,  with  a  sort  of  trusting  confidence 
that  the  manager  will  perform  his  promises  yet. 
The  season  draws  to  a  close.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  the  house  having  been  full  nearly  every 
night,  it  is  whispered  dolefully  that  the  manager, 
poor  fellow,  is  again  ruined.  One  or  two  of  the 
chief  artists  get  suddenly  indisposed  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  performance,  and  tlie  tickets  are  re- 
turned. It  leaks  out  however,  that  the  real  cause 
was  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  tenor,  who  was 
owed  three  weeks'  salary,  and  who  peremptorily 
refused  to  sing  until  he  was  paid.  Every  one 
pities  the  poor  bankrupt  manager,  and  when  it  is 
announced  on  the  bills,  that,  as  a  close  to  the  sea- 
son and  a  chance  for  the  impresario  to  redeem 
himself,  the  Grand  Opera  of  "  The  Titans  "  will 
be  produced,  "  with  new  and  appropriate  scenery, 
magnificent  costumes,  and  gorgeous  effects  at  an 
expense  of — Heaven  knows  how  nianj' — thousands 
of  dollars,"  the  public,  one  and  all,  determine  to 
support  the  enterprising  manager.  "  The  Titans" 
is  produced — the  scenery  isn't  much,  certainly,  for 
managers  here  seein  to  labor  under  an  impression 
that  as  long  as  the  scenery  is  "  new,"  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  about  its  being  good — and  the 
house  is  filled  night  after  night  to  suffocation. 
After  a  splendid  run  of  about  twelve  nights,  the 
public  is  astounded  to  hear  that  the  manager  is 
again  ruined,  and  the  opera  no  more.  The  sing- 
ers have  not  been  paid  their  salaries,  and  there 
are  newspaper  feuds  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors.  The  manager  is  deaole.  He  has  lost 
everything  and  must  begin  life  over  again,  and  as 
a  preparation  for  so  doing,  starts  for  his  elegant 
country  house  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  enjoys 
every  luxury  that  money  can  give  him.  After  a 
pleasant  rest,  he  starts  again  for  Europe,  pays 
more  prodigious  sums  of  money,  returns  with  an- 
other brilliant  troupe  of  artists,  "manages  again, 
and  is  again  undone." 

Now,  neither  of  us,  Dimes,  has  any  objection 
whatever  to  an  impresario  making  his  fortune,  but 
he  really  must  not  make  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  ,  As  long  as  he  gives  us  an  equivalent  for 
our  money  we  do  not  care  if  he  pockets  what  is 
over.  He  has  a  right  to  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  him.  But  we  do  hope 
that  when  our  Academy  of  Music  does  open,  that 
we  shall  see  operas  produced  there  in  a  difierent 
style  from  those  wretched  things,  mechanically 
speaking,  that  were  palmed  off  on  the  public  at 
Niblo's  and  Castle  Garden  last  season.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  one  oak-tree  at  the  old  Astor 
Place  House  ?  No  matter  what  was  the  opera, 
that  inevitable  tree  made  its  appearance.  It 
shaded  Norma  or  concealed  Donna  Elvira  with 
equal  indifference.  It  represented  a  forest  or 
a  garden  with  the  same  audacity,  and  yet 
every  opera-goer  was  familiar  with  every  painted 
furrow  on  its  canvas  trunk.  We  have  had  quite 
enough  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Dimes.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  the  great  European  theatres,  and  know 
how  things  are  managed  there.  There  are  plenty 
of  capabilities  in  our  future  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  production  of  any  opera  on  a  suitable  scale. 
The  stage,  although  not  as  deep  as  it  might  be,  is 
amply  large  enough  for  scenic  effects,  and  in  in- 
terior beauty  of  form,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be 
surpassed  by  any  theatre  in  the  world.     A  good 


company,  a  trained  orchestra,  a  conscientious 
management,  prices  not  too  low,  and  you,  Dimes, 
in  the  boxes  witli  your  velvet  waistcoat  and  opal 
buttons,  are  all  we  lack  to  make  the  Fourteenth 
street  Opera  House  a  permanent  success. 


Weber's  Music. 

(Chorley'a  "Modern  German  M-sr  "''■"1 

To  Beethoven  might  have  belonged  the  "  Lear," 
and  the  "  Othello,"  and  the  "Macbeth"  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  to  Weber,  such  dramas  of  romantic 
fantasy  as  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  "  Cymbeline," 
and  "  The  Tempest."  He  was,  what  Hpgg  de- 
lighted to  call  himself,  "  the  king  of  the'tuoun- 
tain  and  faery  school." — His  is  music  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  that  olden  time,  when  there 
were  omens  whispered  in  the  woods  and  battles 
foretold  by  the  blood-red  phantoms  that  bran- 
dished their  arms  and  waved  their  banners  in  the 
West.  The  fancy  of  it  is  not  untinctured  with 
superstition;  the  hue  upon  it  is  either  the  pearly 
light  of  Dream-land,  or  that  gorgeous  tint 
which  streams  through  some  blazoned  window 
garnished  "  with  many  a  quaint  device  !  "  Not 
only  have  his  airs  and  melodies  a  costume — in 
their  merriment  their  is  an  echo  of  the  elemental 
world,  as  well  as  in  their  sadness  an  appeal  to 
Man's  inner  heart.  Every  thing  in  Nature 
that  is  wildest  and  blithest  —  the  laughing  of 
brooks  as  they  leap  from  stone  to  stone,  the 
glancing  of  early  sunshine  over  the  ocean  when 
its  waters  are  curled  by  the  blithest  of  autumn 
breezes,  the  ecstacy  of  birds  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  summer — has  a  part  and  a  re- 
flection in  Weber's  livelier  music. 

Child  of  Romance !  how  varied  was  thy  skill! — 

Now,  stealing  forth  in  niry  melody. 

Such  as  the  west  wind  breathes  along  the  sky. 
When  golden  evening  lingers  on  the  hill; 
Now,  with  some  fierce  and  startling  chord  didst  chill 
The  blood  to  ice,  and  bathe  with  dew  the  brow; 

Anon,  thou  didst  break  forth  in  brilliant  flow 
Of  wild  rejoicing,  such  as  well  miglit  fill 

The  bright  sea-chambers  where  the  mermaids  play. 
All  elemental  sonnds  thou  didst  control; 

The  roar  of  roclving  boughs, — the  flash  of  spray, — 

The  earthquake's  muttered  thre.it — the  thunder's  roll. 

Scattering,  liite  toys,  their  changes  through  thy  lays, 

Till  wonder  could  no  more,  and  rapture  silenced  praise.* 

*  "  Garland  of  Musicians." 


A  Young  Lady's  View  of  the  New  Copyright 
Law. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Musical  World. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I 
am  with  the  sudden  cheapness  of  Music.  I  bought 
Blario's  beautiful  "  Donna  e  Mobile  "  for  one  shil- 
ling only  this  morning — and  there's  a  shop  in  Ox- 
ford Street  where  you  can  buy  Mendelssohn's 
Music  by  the  quire  and  sheet,  just  like  note  pa- 
per. I  don't  know  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  music-sellers  being  so  very  liberal,  but  from 
what  every  one  says  I  suppose  it  has  something  to 
do  with  all  the  fuss  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
about  which  you  have  been  writing  such  very  long 
articles.  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  them,  ex- 
cept this,  that  it  is  thought  that  musical  men  are 
very  immoral,  and  Government  says  that  thej'  are 
not  to  be  encouraged,  and  so  nobody  is  to  pay 
them  for  anything  they  compose.  It  is  certainly 
rather  hard  on  the  poor  foreigners,  but  I  hope 
Government  won't  prevent  them  from  giving  us 
lessons  too,  because,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  learn 
singing  ?  and  what  will  become  of  the  poor  men  ? 
I  am  sure  the  Italian  gentleman  who  has  given 
me  lessons  in  singing  for  two  years  at  school,  is  a 
most  harmless,  kind,  and  gentlemanly  man.  He 
smiles  so  sweetly — he  would  not  hurt  a  fly — much 
less  a  woman.  He  always  gave  me  about  twenty 
of  his  Romances  every  quarter,  and  now  I  musn't 
pay  him  for  them.  Papa  will  be  very  pleased, 
because  he  used  to  say  the  bills  were  so  heavy  ; 
but  what  will  the  poor  Signer  do,  if  his  lessons 
are  stopped,  too?  If  one  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
runs  away  with  her  music-master,  is  that  any  rea- 
son why  all  the  rest  should  suffer  'I     But  I  know 
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this  is  the  reason  why  the  House  of  Lords  won't 
allow  composers  to  be  paid,  so  that  they  may  keep 
away  ahojrether.  Now,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope 
you  will  write  a  pretty  article  in  defence  of  for- 
eip;n  composers  and  music-masters.  Although  I 
am  very  glad  to  buy  music  so  cheap,  and  to  have 
all  D'Albert'a  beautiful  walzes  at  half-price,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  composers  should  become  poor 
and  shabby:'  -•  It  will  be  very  unpleasant  if  Mr. 
Blumentlial  should  be  obliged  to  come  to  our 
school  and  give  his  lessons  in  corduroys,  because 
he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  his  music.  I  am,  dear 
Mr.  Editor,  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Amelia  Vii^ing. 
Regent's  Park,  Aug.  28. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THREE    COLORS. 

From  Anastasids  Grdn. 

Colors  three  I  loved  and  cherished,  fondlier  than  all 
earthly  good, 

Warmlier  than  the  light  of  vision,  than  the  throbbing 
heart's  warm  blood ! 

White,  the  first;  it  was  the  color  of  my  father's  silver 
hair; 

Red,  the  second ;  like  twin  roses  were  the  cheeks  that 
graced  my  fair ! 

And  the  third,  the  geeen  of  meadows :  meadows  ihy  hori- 
zon spanned, 

Glorious  mantle  of  thy  mountains,  Hellas  sweet,  my  na- 
tive land ! 

All  the  three  thou  hast  extinguished,  barbarous,  god- 
insulting  foe! 

Stained  my  father's  locks  of  silver,  and  in  cold  blood  laid 
him  low ! 

Manacled  my  loved  one,  stealing  from  her  cheek  the  rosy 

red. 
Trampled  down  my  country's   greenness,  sowing  dust 

and  death  instead. 
But  I  still  hold  dear  those  colors,  dearer  far  than  earthly 

good, 
Love  them  warmlier  than  eyelight,  warmlier  than  the 

heart's  warm  blood ! 
While,  the  first;    two  white-robed  lilies  blooming  now 

above  those  graves. 
Where  the  relics  of  my  loved  ones  rest  from  life's  tem- 
pestuous waves ! 
Med,  the  second ;  ruthless  murderer,  blood  of  thine  and  of 

thy  race ! 
Green,   the   third;    the  waving  verdure  o'er  my  heart's 

last  resting  place ! 

This  wise  spake  the  youthful  hero,  standing  where  his 

loves  lay  cold, 
And  a  tear — the  last  one  haply — pearling,  fell  upon  their 

mould. 
Eound  him  death  and  desolation  !  horror's  myriad  shapes 

revealed ! 
And  with  desperate  joy  the  warrior  bounds  to  Hellas' 

bloody  field! 
Falling,  dreams  the  son  of  freedom  how  his  love  has  won 

its  prize. 
O'er  his  grave  the  circling  colors  greet  his  dim,  prophetic 

eyes. 
Blood  of  Turks,  a  rich,  red  current,  moistens  all  his 

grave  mound's  green ; 
There  next  spring,  in  beauty  blooming,  is   the  white- 
robed  lily  seen !  c.  t.  b. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Sentences  from  Eobert  Schumann. 

On.  hearing  Music  with  the  Score  he/ore  one. 
Seeing  a  young  musical  student  at  a  rehearsal 
of  the  eighth  symphony  of  Beethoven  zealously 
reading  from  the  score,  Eusebius  remarked : 
"  That  must  be  a  good  musician  ! " — "  By  no 
means  ! "  said  Florestan  ;  "  he  is  the  good  musi- 
cian, who  understands  a  piece  of  music  without 
the  score,  and  a  score  without  the  music.  The 
ear  must  have  no  need  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye 
no  need  of  the  (outward)   ear." — "  A   hinh   re- 


quirement,"   exclaimed    master   Karo,  "  yet    I 
praise  thee  for  it,  Florestan  ! " 

After  the  D  minor  (^Choral)  Symphony. 

I  am  like  the  blind  man,  who  stands  before  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  and  who  hears  its  bells,  but 
cannot  find  the  entrance.  Leave  me  in  peace, 
young  people,  I  understand  mortal  speech  no 
more. — VoiGT. 

Who  will  scold  the  blind  man,  if  he  stands  be- 
fore the  Minster  and  knows  not  what  to  say  ? 
Enough  that  ho  devoutly  lifts  his  hat  when  the 
bells  ring  out  aloft. — Eusebius. 

Mannerism  is  disagreeable  enough  in  the  ori- 
ginal, to  say  nothing  of  the  imitators  (Spohr  and 
his  scholars). 

The  emptiest  head  can  hide  itself  behind  a 
Fugue.  Fugues  are  affairs  only  of  the  greatest 
masters. 

The  cultivated  musician  will  be  able  to  study  a 
Raphael's  Madonna  with  the  same  profit,  that  a 
painter  does  a  Mozart's  symphony.  Nay  more  : 
to  the  sculptor  every  player  becomes  quiet  nature, 
while  to  the  latter  the  former's  works  become 
living  forms ;  to  the  painter,  the  poem  turns  to 
picture,  and  the  musician  turns  the  picture  into 
tones. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  peculiarly  Romantic 
School  can  be  formed  in  Music,  seeing  that  Music 
is  romantic  in  itself. 

The  mass  like  masses. 


Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man,  than  to 
be  praised  by  a  booby. 

About  Changes  in  Compositions. 
Often  two  readings  are  of  equal  worth. — Eu- 

SEB. 

But  the  original  is  commonly  the  better  of  the 
two. — Raro. 

He  who  is  very  anxious  to  preserve  his  origin- 
ality, is  already  on  the  point  of  losing  it. 

Few  of  the  most  decided  works  of  genius  have 
become  popular  (Don  Giovanni.) 

Cheerful  serenity,  repose,  grace,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  antique  works  of  Art,  are  also 
those  of  the  school  of  Mozart.  As  the  Greek 
portrayed  his  thundering  Jove  with  a  serene 
countenance,  so  Mozart  also  wields  his  lightnings. 

England. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival  commenced 
on  the  12th  and  closed  on  the  loth  of  this  month.  The 
day 'performances  included  Beethoven's  "Service" 
(Mass,  we  presume)  in  C;  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater ;  Mey- 
erbeer's 91st  Psalm ;  and  the  oratorios  of  the  "  Creation," 
"  Elijah,"  and  the  "  Messiah."  There  were  to  be  three 
grand  ]\Iiscellaneous  Concerts  in  the  evenings,  including 
Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  selections  from  the 
works  of  Mozart,  Spohr,  Weber  and  others.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  announced  were;  Mmes.  Bosio  (her  name 
stailds  always  first  since  Grisi  came  away),  Clara  No- 
vello  and  Castellan;  Mme.  Weiss  and  Miss  Dolby; 
Messrs.  Gardoni,  Eeiohardt,  Sims  Reeves,  Belletti,  Weiss 
and  Lablache.  The  band  and  chorus  were  to  consist  of 
400  performers,  with  Benedict  as  Conductor. 

LiVEBPOOL. — St.  George's  Hall  was  to  be  opened  on 


the  18th  with  a  performance  of  the  "  Messiah,"  followed 
by  oratorios  on  the  two  following  mornings,  and  miscel- 
laneous evening  concerts.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  conductor. 
Madame  Anna  ThiUon  has  airived  after  au  absence  of 
three  years  in  the  United  States. 

Manchester. — The  musical  season  has  fairly  begun; 
but  great  disappointment  was  caused  by  the  illness  of 
Sophie  Ci-uvelli,  who  was  to  have  sung  at  a  preliminary 
concert  at  Concert  Hall,  also  at  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety.— The  Manchester  and  Snlford  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  have  been  rehearsing  the  "  Creation."  Cruvelli 
and  Tamberlik  have  been  singing  .at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Norma,  Ernani,  Otello,  Fidelio,  &c. 

Leeds. — The  first  concert  of  the  season  will  be  a 
complimentary  one  to  J.  L.  Hatton,  the  composer,  classi- 
cal pianist,  and  funny  song  singer,  well  known  in  this 
country. 

Germany, 

Munich. — M.  Hector  Berlioz,  who  was  sent  here  as 
correspondent  for  the  Journal  des  Debats,  during  tlie  Ex- 
hibition, intends  having  some  of  his  compositions  per- 
formed in  a  series  of  concerts.  The  General  Music  di- 
rector, Herr  Lachner,  is  on  leave  of  absence.  During 
the  musical  season,  two  grand  concerts  and  one  or  two 
classical  operas  will  be  given  every  week.  Tlie  concerts 
of  the  Hof-  Capelle  will  shortly  commence.  Mme.  .Tenny- 
Lind-Go!dschmidt  and  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  have  ar- 
rived. 

Cologne. — One  of  the  first  novelties  at  the  theatre  will 
be  the  new  opera,  Der  Advocnt,  nnisic  by  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  and  words  by  Herr  Roderick  Benedix.  According 
to  report,  the  next' production  will  be  a  very  successful 
quodlibet  opera,  founded  on  an  old  Cologne  tradition,  dra- 
matized by  a  local  amateur. 

A  private  note  from  our' "  Diarist"  (from  whom  our 
readers  will  soon  hear  in  full)  gives  us  a  most  tan- 
talizing list  of  one  week's  musical  opportunities  in  Ber- 
lin. "There  have  been  given  at  the  Opera  house, 
beside  ballets,  Aubers's  splendid  scenic  "  Fairy  Lake" 
(^Feensee,)  and  Meyerbeer's  Prophele."  Leibig  has  given 
his  weekly  Saturday  concert  with  this  programme :  Over- 
ture to  Tiyranes,  by  Eighini;  Andante  from  Haydn; 
Overture  to /.es  (7ewrc  Journees,  Cherubini;  Nintli  Sj'm- 
phony,  (!)  Beethoven;  Overture  to  Coriolanus,  Beetho- 
ven; and  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flat; — and  all  for  five 
silver  groschen,  i.  e.  iivelve-and-a -half  cents .'  Two  other 
theatres  have  been  givuig  smaller  operas,  Sonnamhda,  _ 
etc.,  and  the  Dom  Choir  sang  on  Sunday.  We  are  to 
have  Don  Juan  on  Friday  next  !  " 

"  According  to  the  best  information  I  could  get  in  Bre- 
men, Schubiann's  condition  is  still  very  critical.  I  am 
afraid  our  rejoicings  over  his  recovery  came  too  soon." 

An  interesting  lecture  was  given  lately  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  by  Herr  Sudre,  to  a  numerous  audience,  includ- 
ing Prince  Karl,agreat  number  of  officers  and  musicians, 
and  several  artistic  and  scientific  notabilities.  The  lec- 
ture described  an  invention  of  Herr  Sudre,  called  Ttle- 
2}Jionie,  or  Telegra;phie  acoustique,  which  is  a  system  of 
employing  music  in  the  symboiical  communicatioa  of 
messages,  especially  military.  All  the  combinations  of 
the  diatonic  scale  {do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,)  simple  rhyth- 
mical relations,  (for  signals  with  drums  and  trumpets,) 
as  well  as  the  usual  musical  notation,  are  pressed  into  the 
service.  For  military  purposes  a  much  greater  variety 
of  signals  is  thus  obtained.  The  audience  were  surpris- 
ed aud  delighted  at  the  experiments. 

Baden  Baden. — On  Friday  evening,  the  25lh,  a  con- 
cert was  given  at  the  Kursaal — in  the  Salon  des  Fleurs, 
as  it  is  called — by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  M.  Vivier  (horn,)  Sig.  Bazzini  (violin,)  and 
Mdlle.  C.  Fischer  (vocalist.)  A  more  brilliant  and  fash- 
ionable.audience  was  never  seen  in  the  Maison  de  Con- 
versation, which  M.  Benazet  has  rendered  so  attractive 
that  all  the  "  eaux"  and  "  spas"  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium  (including  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,)  put  to- 
gether, sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  whole  of  the  first  row  of  seats,  near  the  piano- 
forte, was  occupied  by  duchesses  and  dukes,  princesses, 
princes,  ambassadors,  etc.  Among  these  was  the  Prin- 
cess Hohenlobe,  who  sometime  since  was  on  a  visit  to 
Qneen  Victoria  in  England,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, who  sets  up  for  a  connoisseur.  The  first  thing  in 
the  programme  was  the  Serenade  e  Hondo  Giojoso  of  Men- 
delssohn, which  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  played  to  perfec- 
tion, the  orchestra  accompanying  her  well.  This  fine 
and  very  difficult  composition  was  probably  unknown 
to  every  one  present,  the  members  of  the  orchestra  in- 
cluded; but  it  was  veiy  much  admired  and  completely 
successful.  Miss  Goddard  next  played  Weber's  Inviia- 
iion  a  la  Valse  with  infinite  grace  and  spirit;  and  lastly  a 
bouquet,  so  to  say,  of  three  charming  little  pieces— a  Lied 
ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn,  the  A  flat  Impromjitu  of 
Chopin  (No.  30  of  bis  works,)  and  Charles  Mayer's  Fon- 
taine, all  of  which  afforded  the  highest  possible  gratifica- 
tion.   More  elegant  playing  united  to  purer  expression 
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and  more  unerring  execution  than  this  j'oung  lady's  has 
rarely  been  heard.  The  connoisseurs  here  were  enchant- 
ed with  her,  and  the  pianists  themselves  no  less  so.  One 
of  the  latter,  M.  Pixis,  who  was  present,  paid  her  many 
hearty  compliments. 

Italy. 

Milan. — The  d^but  of  our  young  Boston  contralto  is 
thus  reported  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Musical  World, 
dated  Milan,  Aug.  26 : — 

Beyond  a  few  concerts  and  benefits  at  the  theatres, 
at  which  a  miscellaneous  selection  composed  of  acts  of 
various  operas  is  served  up  to  the  public,  we  have  posi- 
tively nothing  to  record.  We  must  mention,  however, 
the  first  appe.irance  of  a  new  English  ( !)  contralto.  Miss 
Adel.\ide  Phillips,  who  made 'her  diibut  at  a  concert, 
w-hen  she  sang  Arsace's  cavatina,  *'Ahl  quel  giorno," 
from  Semiramide,  and  created  a  furore.  This  young  ar- 
tist possesses  a  voice  of  good  quality,  powerful.'and  sym- 
pathetic. Her  style  is  not  yet  finislied,  but  she  holds' ont 
promise  for  the  future,  and  with  proper  training  I  have 
no  doubt  will  take  a  high  position.  Miss  Phillips" repeat- 
ed the  cavatina  at  a  second  concert  given  for  tlie  mana- 
ger's benefit,  as  also  the  duet  with  Assur,  in  both  of 
which  she  was  much  applauded. — Ralfe  has  finished  his 
new  opera,  entitled  Jl  Duca  ed  il  Piltore,  the  libretto  by 
Piave,  which  is  to  be  represented  during  the  autumnal 
season  at  Trieste.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Turin  to  com- 
plete another  opera,  Lo  Scudiero,  wliich  he  is  engaged  to 
write  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Macerata.  The  season  of 
the  fair  commenced  with  Verdi's  Trovatore,  the  princi- 
pal parts  being  sustained  by  Madame  Boccabadati  and 
Sigiiori  Coliva  and  Contedini.  At  Turin,  the  new  opera 
by  Sig.  Gagnonic,  Amori  et  Trappole,  was  given  on  the 
19th  instant,  and  warmly  applauded. 

Florence. — The  Florence  papers  state  that  the  au- 
tumnal season  will  open  at  the  Pergola  with  Madame 
Borghi-Mamo  in  the  Barbiere.  The  second  opera  will  be 
Verdi's  Traviala,  with  Madame  Cortesi  and  Signer  Fra- 
schini.  Report  also  speaks  of  a  new  opera  by  Signor 
Capecelatro.  At  the  Teatro-Pagliano  two  new  operas 
will  be  produced,  one  by  Signor  Capecelatro,  entitled 
David Riciio,  which  has  already  been  performed  at  the 
Scala  at  Milan;  and  one  by  Signor  Biagi,  of  Florence, 
entitled  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova.  The  first  new  opera  to  be 
produced  at  the  Argentina  will  be  Donizetti's  Don  Sebas- 
iinno,  the  second,  Meyerbeer's  Roberto  il  Diavoh.  The 
prima  donna  is  Madarne  Monti.  The  composition  of  the 
troupe  engaged  for  the  Teatro-Pagliano  at  Florence  is  as 
follows: — Soprani,  Mesdames  Alaimo,  Biava,  and  Abba- 
dia;  contralto,  Madame  Boccolini;  tenors,  Siguori  Landi 
flnd  Arrigoni;  baritones,  Signori  Amodio,  Barili,  and  Mo- 
rili ;  bass,  Signor  Domenechi,  together  with  three  second 
women,  two  2nd  tenors,  two  2iid  basses,  and  fortj'-eight 
chorus.  The  danseuses  are  Mesdames  Berretta,  Lavagi, 
and  Santalicante-Prisco,  Messrs.  Mochi,  Durant,  Prisc^o, 
and  Capozzi.  The  musical  composers  are  Verdi,  who 
will  produce  two  operas,  Jl  Viscardtllo  and  Jl  Trovatore, 
and  Signor  Battista  who  will  bring  out  his  Ermelinda. 
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Modem  German  Music. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
books  concerning  Music,  ever  written  in  the  En- 
glish language,  or  perhaps  in  any  language,  is  one 
recently  published  in  London,  from  which  we 
have  already  made  some  interesting  extracts,  and 
entitled  "Modern  German  Music;  Recollections 
and  Criticisms,"  by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  It  is 
in  part  a  reproduction  of  the  author's  earlier 
■work,  published  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  "  Mu- 
sic and  Manners  in  France  and  North  Germa- 
ny ; " — a  work  to  which  we  have  felt  indebted 
for  not  a  little  stimulus  and  guidance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  truer  acquaintance  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Tone  Art.  But  the  two  elegantly 
printed  volumes  of  the  present  work  contain  also 
much  new  matter;  for  Mr.  Chorley  tells  us  that 
since  that  time  he  has  again  and  again  visited 
Germany,  "  always,  in  such  visits,  looking  to  one 
and  the  same  object  of  interest — always  endea- 
voring to  complete  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
musical  creation,  performance  and  artistic  life," 
as  they  e.xisted  previous  to  what  he  calls  "the 
year  of  confusion,  1848."  He  has  re-written  ma- 
ny chapters,  but  has  modified  no  judgments,  it 
having   been  his  fortune   "to  undergo  very  few 


conversions  with  regard  to  Music  and  its  mas- 
ters." 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  write  on  Mu- 
sic, from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  for  the 
unlearned  public,  than  Chorley.  His  criticisms 
for  many  years  in  the  London  Alhenceum,  have, 
in  spite  of  their  strong  spice  of  individual  preju- 
dices, been  the  most  acute,  appreciative,  well  rea- 
soned and  instructive  of  any  offered  by  the  En- 
glish press.  His  musical  experience  has  been  im- 
mense. Familiar  with  everything  of  note  that 
has  been  performed  or  composed  in  our  times ;  a 
zealous  student  of  the  classics  of  the  Art ;  eager- 
ly upon  the  watch  also  for  all  new  things  ;  the  in- 
timate of  artists  and  composers  ;  placed  for  many 
years  in  a  position  where  he  has  had  to  note  and 
fathom  the  whole  tide  of  music  as  it  sets  so  strong- 
ly every  year  through  London  ;  and,  not  content 
with  that,  pursuing  the  acquaintance  with  each 
kind  of  music,  each  composer,  to  the  peculiar 
work  upon  the  continent  where  it  is  most  at  home 
and  may  be  heard  in  all  its  genuine  perfection, 
with  its  own  atmosphere,  as  far  as  possible,  about 
it, — his  whole  life  has  educated  him  to  the  func- 
tions of  a  general  reporter  and  exponent  of  the 
musical  movement  of  the  age.  To  this  he  adds 
the  advantage  of  a  large  literary  culture,  and  a 
nervous,  vigorous,  and  often  picturesque  and  elo- 
quent style. 

The  narrative  portions  of  the  book  are  full  of 
glow  and  sprightliness  ;  the  description  of  scenes 
and  persons  graphic  and  ofttimes  humorous.  You 
feel  that  there  is  a  foundation  of  real  enthusiastic 
love  of  Nature  and  of  Art  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
which  makes  you  ready  to  forgive  his  habitual 
severity  and  crossness  upon  certain  subjects.  If 
he  has  no  patience  with  some  of  the  new  direc- 
tions into  which  musical  Art  has  seen  fit  to  strike, 
in  this  our  restless,  novelty-seeking  and  adventu- 
rous age,  it  is  because  he  so  truly  loves  the  im- 
mortal truth  and  beauty  of  the  models,  which 
long  since  inspired  him,  and  whose  charm  can 
never  be  exhausted.  Just  we  cannot  think  he  al- 
ways is  ;  but  what  he  says  is  always  genuine,  al- 
ways thoughtful  and  discriminating. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  carefully  digested 
record  of  an  enthusiastic  music-lover's  tour 
through  Germany,  in  search  of  all  the  finest  op- 
portunities of  hearing  music,  of  meeting  musical 
celebrities,  and  studying  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  most  musical  people,  eked  out  with  the 
later  observations  of  an  of  course  somewhat  more 
fastidiously  critical  experience.  But  it  is  just 
this  mi.xture  of  fresh  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
and  of  critical  severity,  which  makes  a  principal 
charm  of  the  book.  Its  contents  are  various, 
and  the  list  of  topics  appetizing  to  the  amateur 
of  music.  First  he  takes  us  to  the  Brunswick 
musical  festival  in  1839,  where  all  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  occasion,  all  the  peculiarities  and 
grotesqueness  of  German  life  are  sketched  in  in- 
cidentally with  a  vivid  and  a  loving  pencil.  The 
musical  feature  of  those  three  days  was  the  cou- 
ductorship  and  the  piano  playing  and  the  artistic 
sway  and  magnetism  of  Mendelssohn.  And  it  is 
with  Mendelssohn  also,  the  last  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn, that  the  book  ends.  Ws  have  already 
copied  largely  from  these  passages.  Chorley, 
like  all  musical  Englishmen  now-a-days,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  Mendelssohn,  and  swears  by  hira  in 
his  impatience  of  such  newer  lights  as  Schu- 
mann, Wagner,  Berlioz  and  Liszt.  But  his  ad- 
miration is  genuine   and  does   not  smack  of  so 


much  bigotry,  as  that  of  many  English  Mendels- 
sohnians,  who  seem  to  wish  to  appropriate  this 
god  of  their  idolatry  to  their  own  nation,  as  if 
England  had  yjicked  up  and  cherished  "the  stone 
v/hich  the  builders  (his  own  countrymen)  had 
rejected."  Verily  the  Germans  must  be  much 
amused  ! 

Next  he  takes  us  into  the  Harz  region,  and  de- 
scribes the  scenery  of  the  Brockcn,  and  his  en- 
counters with  travelling  German  burschen  and 
their  noisy  revels;  and  tells  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Liedertafeln  societies,  and  expatiates  on 
the  beauties  of  the  Gorman  part-songs  and  their 
good  influence  ; — all  in  the  liveliest  manner. 

Arrived  in  Berlin  ho  hears  and  discourses  on 
the  Freysclilitz  and  the  genius  of  AVeber,  talks 
pretty  plainly  about  the  boasted  German  prima 
donnas,  recalls  the  history  of  the  Opera  there, 
with  happy  characterizations  both  of  the  classical 
and  of  the  clap-trap  ichools  that  have  from  time 
to  time  reigned  upon  its  stage ;  and  above  all, 
gives  an  admirable  critical  appreciation  of  the 
operas  of  Gluck. 

Dresden  furnishes  such  texts  as  Weber's  Eu- 
ryanthe,  which  he  describes  at  length  ;  the  organ 
playing  of  old  Johann  Schneider ;  and  the  strange 
theories  and  stranger  operas  of  Richard  Wagner, 
whom  he  cannot  abide,  charging  even  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhauser  with  thinness  of  instrumenta- 
tion, and  the  whole  music  of  the  piece  with  noisi- 
ness and  dulness,  although  he  bj'  no  means  denies 
him  merit  as  the  poet  of  his  own  plots.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  think  Mr.  Chorley  prejudiced  and 
obstinately  determined  to  know  not  Wagner  nor 
anything  that  smacks  of  what  is  called  "  Young 
Germany."  Of  Robert  Schumann  he  can 
scarcely  speak  in  passing  without  uttering  some 
outrageous  thing.  This  is  the  more  strange, 
since  on  so  many  themes  his  criticism  is  so  gen- 
erously, if  severely  just.  Thus  the  entire  chap- 
ter which  he  devotes  to  the  music  of  Spohr, 
appears  to  us  a  model  of  sound  criticism,  and 
points  out  the  whole  rationale  of  that  learned  but 
manneristic  composer's  at  first  fascinating,  but 
soon  cloying  charm- 

At  Weimar  he  talks  of  Hummel ;  at  Leipsic 
he  describes  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  com- 
pares Bach  and  Handel,  with  an  English  leaning 
to  the  latter.  He  is  at  Bonn  at  the  Beethoven 
festival;  at  Vienna  he  is  eloquent  about  Beetho- 
ven and  Franz  Schubert;  nor  could  his  book  be 
about  modern  German  music  and  not  full  of  these, 
its  master  spirits,  any  more  than  the  play  of 
Hamlet  could  be  performed  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out.  The  lover  of  Beethoven  will 
find  a  thousand  things  of  interest  in  these  chap- 
ters. 

But  it  is  useless  to  try  to  follow  the  author  here 
through  such  a  bewildering  wealth  of  topics 
sweet  to  souls  baptized  into  the  sacred  love 
of  symphony  and  song.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
almost  all  the  notabilities  of  modern  German 
music  figure  in  these  pages.  Most  of  them  are 
presented  in  a  genial  and  appreciative  light;  but 
in  some  cases  personal  antipathies  appear  to  blind 
the  writer.  On  Wagnerism,  we  may  not  fully 
judge  him  here,  not  having  ourselves  heard.  But 
we  have  heard  Lind  and  Sontag  sing ;  we  have 
heard  them  both  sing  Slozart's  heavenly  melodies, 
such  as  the  Deh  vieni  from  his  Figaro  ;  and  we  are 
surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Chorley  charge  the  Lind 
with  singing  tliem  in  a  sophisticated,  over-orna- 
mented manner,  while  Mme.   Sontag  alone  gave 
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them  in  their  purity  and  in  their  heartfelt  sim- 
plicity. Here  the  comparison  was  certainly  pre- 
cisely the  reverse. 

But  our  chief  end  in  thus  dwelling  upon  Mr. 
Chorley's  book  was  to  induce  our  readers  to  pro- 
cure and  read  it ;  and  to  suggest  to  some  of  our 
own  publishers  whether  it  might  not  prove  a  goo<l 
speculation,  as  it  would  certainly  be  a  public  be- 
nefit, in  this  musically  curious  community,  to  re- 
print it  in  less  costly  volumes  here. 


fiJ, 


William  Mason's  Concerts. 

Mr.  Mason,  as  our  readers  are  alrea<ly  inform- 
ed, commences  his  career  here  in  his  native  city, — 
his  first  concert  being  fixed  for  Tuesday  evening, 
October  3d.  This  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  will  take  place  in  one  of  the  large  music 
halls,  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  will  of 
course  desire  to  welcome  him  and  to  witness  his 
debut  at  home ;  although  in  such  a  hall  the  artist 
has  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  his  in- 
strument. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  on  his  re- 
turn from  bis  first  concert  tour  our  young  towns- 
man will  contribute  his  part  to  the  sum  of  those 
more  select  and  classical  chamber  concerts,  which 
constitute  the  best  part  of  our  musical  seasons. 
Why  will  not  he  and  others  of  our  most  accom- 
plished pianists,  who  have  a  true  sentiment  for 
Art,  and  who  know  how  to  interpret  the  true  tone- 
poems,  combine  their  forces  some  time  in  a  series 
of  historical  specimens  and  illustrations  of  the 
best  composers  for  the  piano,  from  Bach  and  Man- 
del  gradually  down  to  Liszt  and  Chopin,  and  the 
most  modern  ?  We  certainly  have  an  audience 
of  a  few  hundreds  who  would  eagerly  seek  in- 
struction and  rare  entertainment  in  such  a  course. 
We  propose  it  as  a  problem  to  our  pianists,  ready 
and  able  as  they  are  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  who 
well  know  that  "star"  concerts  of  piano  music, 
in  large  halls,  for  any  length  of  time,  are  not  a 
good  thing,  either  for  public  taste  or  private  pro- 
fit. There  is  another  of  our  young  townsmen 
just  returned,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  who,  from 
all  accounts  is  also  a  very  competent  pianist  of  the 
solid,  classical  school.  And  there  is  Mr.  Dresel, 
soon  expected  back,  who  by  all  the  best  faculties 
of  an  artist,  exerted  in  the  most  genuine  and  in- 
spiring modes  of  Art  for  the  two  winters  past,  has 
made  it  impossible  for  us  henceforth  to  hold  such 
social  communings  with  Beethoven  and  Mendels- 
sohn and  Chopin  without  thought  of  him.  And 
there  is  Mr.  Trenkle,  and  others  whom  we  need 
not  name. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  Ma- 
son's programme  is  not  yet  entirely  settled ;  but  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  it  will  include  a  rare 
variety,  so  as  exhibit  all  the  strength  and  delicacy, 
all  the  bravura  and  poetry  and  feeling  of  his  play- 
ing. Among  the  pieces  contemplated  are  a  So- 
nata of  Beethoven  ;  some  impromptu,  notturno, 
or  ballad  of  Chopin  ;  a  fugue  of  Handel ;  one  or 
two  fantasias  of  "the  prodigious  school,"  such  as 
that  on  the  Prophete,  or  the  Hungarian  fantasy 
by  Listz ;  dreamlike  little  fancies  by  Schumann  ; 
the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  a  rhapsody  by  Dreyschock ; 
some  of  the  elegant  productions  of  Stephen  Hel- 
ler ;  besides  something  original.  The  programme 
will  appear  next  week.  Meanwhile  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  communica- 
tion. It  will  be  recognized  as  from  a  source 
whose  commendation  in  such  matters  has  always 
carried  weight  with  it  in  this  community  ;  as  from 
one  who  many  years  presided  over  the  organiza- 


tion wliich  was  so  effectual  in  inspiring  the  first 
love  for  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  for  all  great 
instrumental  music  in  this  city,  and  who  from  long 
and  active  interest  in  music  as  an  educational 
matter  among  us,  may  justly  hail  t!?ese  brilliant 
fruits  of  seed  sown  years  ago. 

WILMAJt    MASON. 

We  observe  a  concert  is  announced  to  be  given 
by  one  of  our  own  race  of  musicians  ;  a  Boston 
boy,  who,  from  infancy,  has  lived  in  an  atmos- 
j)here  of  music,  and  who  after  acquiring  all  which 
natural  impulse  and  home  education  could  give, 
has  spent  some  years  in  perfecting  his  knowledge 
and  skill  under  the  best  instrnction  that  Europe 
could  afford.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  would  be  of 
little  avail  without  the  inspiration  of  original  tal- 
ent, and  that  devotion  to  ideal  e.Kcellence,  which 
are  as  necessary  to  perfection  in  musical  art,  as  is 
a  certain  peculiar,  delicate,  nervous  organization. 
But  it  will  be  a  source  of  mingled  pride  and 
pleasure  to  Bostonlans  to  observe  and  to  proclaim 
the  rare  accomplishnnent  of  Mr.  William  Mason 
in  the  brilliancy  and  effect  with  which  he  touches 
the  piano. 

There  is  a  peculiar  propiiety  in  having  an  artist 
of  our  own,  to  display  the  merits  of  instruments 
made  here  with  such  perfection  as  to  yield  to  no 
superior.  Our  manufacturers  can  challenge  Eu- 
rope in  the  trial  of  excellence  ;  and  there  will  be 
but  one  who  would  seriously  contest  their  claims. 
Erard  is  the  only  man  who  can  dispute  the  supe- 
riority of  our  Chickerings,  Hallet  and  Davis,  and 
others,  who  are  an  honor  to  our  city,  and  who 
exemplify  our  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  In  this  state  of  thing?  it  is 
productive  of  no  small  pleasure,  from  the  mere 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  a  Boston 
player  should  be  found  adequate  to  give  the  best 
efl'eet  to  the  best  instruments  ;  and  all  who  attend 
the  concert  announced  by  Mr.  Mason  will,  we  are 
satislied,  be  convinced  that  in  the  most  important 
qualities  of  piano-forte  concert  playing,  we  have 
never  had  a  performer  here,  who  could  carry 
away  the  victory  from  him.  This,  we  are  well 
aware,  sounds  like  very  extravagant  praise,  not 
to  say  puffing.  But  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  competent  critics,  after 
his  first  public  performance.  A-Ve  have  never 
heard  such  delicacy  and  clearness,  mingled  with 
such  brilliancy  and  volume  of  tone  from  the  piano, 
as  when  we  listened  to  him.  We  have  heard  the 
sentiment  of  Kossowsky's  delicate  imagination, 
the  somewhat  dry  accuracy  of  Rakeman,  the 
noisy  rattle  of  De  Meyer,  the  lively  and  beautiful 
spirit  of  Jael  ; — but  for  variety  of  effect,  for  the 
combination  of  desirable  qualities,  for  power,  and 
softness,  clearness  and  rapidity,  liquidness  and  vig- 
or, we  think  Mr.  Mason  will  be  appreciated  by  our 
public  more  highly  than  either  of  the  very  emi- 
nent players  we  have  named. 

We  are  aware  that  praise  awarded  beforehand 
is  apt  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  applicant 
for  its  favor,  rather  than  for  him  ;  and  we  prove 
our  self-reliance,  perhaps,  rather  than  our  discre- 
tion, in  expressing  an  opinion  which  can  derive 
weight  only  fro.m  general  agreement.  But  we 
take  the  risk  without  the  slightest  misgiving  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Mason  does  not  produce  the  effect  we  pro- 
phecy for  him,  we  will  never  undertake  again  to 
predict  a  decision  of  the  Boston  public,     e.  a.  s. 


Poems.    By  Thomas  William  Parsons.    Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

With  this  polite  and  unpretending  face,  anew  min- 
strel comes  before  us,  just  as  the  falling  leaves,  too 
early  smitten,  begin  to  warn  the  forest  warblers  off  to 
warmer  climes.     Nor  do  his  songs  belie  the  promise 


of  his  most  urbane  address.  His  are  no  "  wood  notes 
wild."  He  wooes  our  ears  with  strains  on  which  our 
English  Cowley  or  the  world's  Horace  would  have 
smiled.  No  modern  mockery  shall  forbid  the  fine  old 
commendation  which  rose  to  our  lips  when  we  laid 
down  this  volume.  "  These  are  the  poems  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar."  Such  indeed  they  are.-  Is 
that  faint  praise  'i  Alas  for  the  age  which  thinks  it 
so  1  There  is  a  virtue  in  that  courtly  phrase  which 
may  be  clouded  over  for  a  time,  but  shall  never  be 
extinguished.  A  large-hearted  gentleman,  and  a 
large-minded  scholar,  our  new  poet  surely  is.  For 
beneath  the  gentle  elegance  and  the  scholastic  finish 
which  first  catch  the  eye  of  him  who  fitly  reads  the 
verses  of  Mr.  Parsons,  a  genial  nature  glows,  and  a 
quick  thought  stirs.  Our  new  poet,  we  call  Mr. 
Parsons,  for  though  there  were  not  a  few  who  had 
long  known  and  marked  his  worthy  service  of  the 
Muse,  the  world  at  large  (for  which,  of  course,,  like 
a  self-satisfied  critic  as  we  are,  we  assume  to- speak,) 
is  now  fh-st  summoned  to  his  singing. 

And  strange  it  will  seem,  we  doubt  not,  to  many, 
that  one  so  gifted  with  the  poet's  eye  and  ear,  and 
whose  numbers  range  so  freely  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  seveie,"  should  have  given  us  now  a 
first  volume  so  moderate  in  size.  The  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon,  as  we  may  justly  call  it,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fastidious  spirit  which  the  book  reveals, 
and  in  the  complete  finish  which  the  artist  has  given 
to  the  works  from  which  he  has  thrown  aside  the  veil. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  American  poet  has 
ever  surpassed  Mr.  Parsons  in  the  modulation  of  his 
verse.  His  decasyllabics  are  worthy  the  age  of  Anne, 
and  the  "  maiden's  hearing "  must  be  rather  hard 
which  could  find  more  sweetness  in  the  strains  "  sung 
by-  the  Rhine,"  than  in  the  flow  of  Mr.  Parsons's 
"  Campanile  di  Pisa."  And  here  is  a  "  Song  for 
September,"  in  which  the  sensitive  ear  of  an  accom- 
plished friend  of  ours  caught  a  graceful  and  "  cun- 
ning" change  which  will  perhaps  escape  yon,  reader, 
on  your  first  cin'eless  reading,  (as,  indeed,  it  ought  to.) 

"  September  strews  the  woodland  o'er 

With  many  a  brilliant  eolor; 
The  world  is  brighter  than  before — 

Why  should  our  hearts  be  duller  ? 
Sorrow  and  the  scarlet  leaf. 

Sad  thoughts  and  sunny  weather, 
Ah  me!  this  glory  and  this  grief 

Agree  not  well  together. 

This  is  the  parting  season — this 

The  time  when  friends  are  flying; 
And  lovers  now,  with  many  a  kiss, 

Their  long  farewells  are  sighing. 
Why  is  earth  so  gaily  drestV 

This  pomp  that  autumn  beareth 
A  funeral  seems,  where  every  guest 

A  bridal  garment  weareth. 

Each  one  of  us,  perchance,  may  here, 

On  some  blue  morn  hereafter. 
Return  to  view  the  gaudy  year. 

But  not  with  boyish  laughter: 
We  shall  then  be  wrinkled  meu, 

Our  brows  with  silver  lapen, 
And  thou  this  glen  mayst  seek  again, 

But  nevermore  a  maiden ! 

Nuture  perhaps  foresees  that  Spring 

Will  touch  her  teeming  bosom, 
And  that  a  few  brief  months  will  bring 

The  bird,  the  bee,  the  blossom; 
All  I  tlie-5C  forests  bo  not  know — 

Or  would  less  brightly  wither — 
The  virgin  that  adorns  them  so 

Will  never  more  come  hither!" 

So  very  masterly  indeed  is  Mr.  Parsons's  versifi- 
cation, that  of  itself,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  stamp 
an  individual  character  upon  his  works.  Whoever 
is  really  master  of  any  art  in  its  technical  details, 
cannot  fail  of  giving  a  genuine  originality  to  his  pro- 
ductions.   But  Mr.  Parsons's  well-trained  Pegasus 
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lacks  not  "  a.  proud  rider  for  so  proud  a  back."  It 
were  fetter  for  a  poet,  as  a  poet,  to  sa,y  well  things 
that  were  ill  worth  saying,  than  to  say  ill  the  test 
things  in  the  world.  What  Mr.  Parsons  says,  how- 
ever, while  it  is  sure  to  be  well  said,  is  apt  to  be  worth 
saying.  His  philosophy  is  Italian,  but  the  pleasant 
Paganism  of  his  thought  has  been  dashed  with  New 
England  intensities,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  bis 
nationality.  If  the  Lotus  were  a  common  weed  with 
as,  we  should  say  that  the  "  travelling  Englishman," 
who  writes  to  Rogers  and  the  rest,  must  have  eaten 
our  lotus  soon  after  reaching  "  Holt's  Hotel."  Per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  say,  "  must  have  chewed 
our  toTjacco." 

A  quaint  humor  or  his  own  Mr,  Parsons  has 
and  a  pathos  too,  as  lender  as  his  humor  is  quaint. 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  oUIen  time  in  both,  a  mel- 
low endearing  touch  which  suggests,  without  re- 
calling, the  courtly  singers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Our  poet's  wine  is  of  the  true  "  Mer- 
maid Tavern"  tap.  Suckling,  and  Denham,  and 
Herrick  and  "  rare  Ben  "  himself  would  have 
joined  in  that  anthem  to  "  Saint  P^ray  !  "  And 
now  that  times  and  seas  alike  have  passed  away 
for  those  sweet  souls,  they  would  doubtless  admit 
bright-hearted  old  Reditoo,  "  of  their  crew,'  and 
even  wink  in  kindness  on  his  foible,  when  he 
chilled  the  noble  juice  with  some  "  allaying 
Shone." 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  various  poems 
in  which  Mr.  Parsons's  peculiar  powers  seem  to  us 
most  perfectly  displayed.  Nor  need  we  do  so. 
What  could  we  say  for  them  which  they  cannot 
say  much  better  for  themselves  ?  The  stately 
elegy,  the  finished  translation,  the  dainty  compli- 
ment, the  humorous  eclogue,  the  touching  lament, 
the  graceful  ballad,  all  are  there,  and  as  the  feudal 
motto  hath  it   "  They  will  maintain  !  " 

Go  to  them,  gentle  reader  ;  and  if  the  knowledge 
of  their  being  and  their  worth  shall  first  have 
reached  you,  belated  in  some  inland  dell,  or  on  the 
beach  that  sounds  with  Autumn's  gathering  storms, 
through  our  prevailing  trump,  why  then  remem- 
ber us  hereafter  in  all  your  orisons,  and  most  of 
all  when  you  approach  the  crystal  shrines  of  those 
wise  Saints  of  France,  Peray,  the  sparkling  patron 
of  the  arrowy  Rhone,  and  Julien,  the  calm  friend 
of  travellers  by  the  broad  Garonne  !  h. 

WILLIAM    MAS  OK" 

TVILI,   GIVE 

<m.     <4^  <4p  M!  il^  ife  i»  \a  g 

AT   THE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Tuesday  Evening,   October  3d, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 
BROTHERS    MOLLENHAUERj 

The  distinguished  and  popular  YioUnists,  late  of  JuUien's 
Orchestra. 

KIr*The  price  of  admission  will  be  Fifty  Cents. 
Further  particulars  hereafter. 

Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  pjano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  office. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Sept  23  tf. 

G.  andr]e;  &  CO. 

FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUILDINGS, 

NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 
July  1  PIIILABELPniA. 


MUe  GAEEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 


LOWELL  MASON'S    N^yV   WORK 

Is  ii©-w  KcsMly. 

IT  COSTTAIKT.'S  NEARLY  1,100  PIECES, 

And  is   the   most  extensive   collection  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished.    There  are 

Tunes  of  120  Metres, 

AS   WELr,  AS 

More  than  70  Anthems, 

and  other  Set  Pieces,  beside^  numerous  Chants.  IN  TJIE 
SINGING-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  which  is  more  extensive 
and  complete  th;in  in  any  similar  work,  there  are 

340  Exercises,  Rounds,  Glees,  &e.. 

And  an  eu'irely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  notation  in  a  I^utshell, 

will  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools. 
In  connection  with  nearly  all  the  tunes 

Instrumental  Interludes 

are  printed,  and.  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  throughout. 

The  music  of  the  HALLELUJAH  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of 

Carmina  Sacra 

in  its  general   characteristics,  as  being  pleasing,  practicable 

and  durable- 
Price  in  New  York,  S7,50  per  dozen,  cash. 
Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single  copy 

sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting  us  sixty 

cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MASON  BROTHEES,  23  Park  Row,  N.  T. 

B.  B.  MTTSSEY  &.  CO.  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 
Sept  23  3t 

NEW  EDITION  HEAD  Y, 

MAEX^S   MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

TIl\NSL.i.TED   AND  EDITED 

BY   IIERRMAN   S.   SARONI. 

FIFTH  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH   AN   APPENDIX   AND  NOTES, 

BY    E  M  I  L  I  U  S    G  I  R  A  C  , 

OF    THE   CONSERVATORY   OF    PARIS. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  this  valuable  treatise, 
the  publishers  have  at  great  expense  had  this  new  edition 
prepared,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr  Girac's  valuable 
Appendix  and  Notes.  Mr.  Girac  has  unfolded  the  precepts  of 
composition  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  illustrating 
them  most  fully  with  a  great  number  of  musical  examples. 
An  extract  from  Mr.  Girac's  introduction  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  his  work  : 

"Though  these  Appendixes  have  been  composed  to  be  ex- 
planatory commentaries  to  the  large  treatise  of  Marx,  yet  they 
form  a  whole  in  themselves,  and  from  the  treatment  of  the 
triad  down  to  the  passiag-notes,  where  they  break  off,  they 
form  a  compendium  of  the  matters  contained  in  them,  in 
which  nothing  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  has 
been  omitted.  They  have  another  advantage;  they  offer  the 
teacher  of  harmony  a  text-book  in  which  the  fundamental 
laws  of  harmony  h'lve  been  laid  down,  so  that  he  will  have  no 
other  task  to  perform  than  to  direct  and  superintend  the  work 
of  his  pupil,  being  thus  relieved  from  giving,  himself,  but 
very  few  directions." 

The  introduction  also  gives  full  and  able  directions  to  the 
student  how  to  study  the  work  of  Dr.  Marx,  in  connection 
with  the  appendixes,  thus  adapting  the  work  to  such  as  cau 
not  obtain  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

MARX'S  MUSICAL  00.^1  POSITION,  with  GIRAC'S  AP- 
PENDIX, is  now  issued  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
600  pnges,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  S3.  Post- 
age, 34  cents. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  already  own  a  former  edition  of 
Marx's  Musical  Composition,  we  have  published  a  separate 
edition  of  _ 

GIRAC'S    APPENDIX, 

elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  By  procuring  this  appendix,  owners 
of  any  previous  edition  of  Dr.  Marx's  work  can  complete  their 
copy.     Price,  81- 

Address,  MASON  BROTHERS, 

23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

E.    G  AEBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

InTorms  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Oontra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 

Qv^ResJdence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    Sin 

SIGWOR,  COREIjIjI  begs  leave  to  announce  that  ho 
proposes,  during  the  coining  season,  to  give  instruction  in 
SOLFEGGIO  to  Young  Ladies  in  Classes,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  CHiCKEftiNQ,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 
Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


Begs  leave  to  annonnce  that  she  has  returned  from  the  country, 
and  is  now  prepared  to  resume 

INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Mile.  G.  D.  may  be  addressed  at 

Sept  16    3m  55  HAIVCOCK  STREET. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CARIi  ZERRAHN,  of  fhe  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, beg.^  leave  to  acqunint  lii'i  friends  and  the  musical 
puhlic  of  Boston,  fhat  he  will  in  fnturt;  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  ^nd  PT.\NO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerrahn  would  also  infnrm  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  cla-jsical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  So\atas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  mil  be  pleased  to  perform  with 
those  desirintr  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instruf-tive  music. 

Carl  Zerralin  may  be  addressed  at  the  TVinthrop  House,  or 
at  the  nui.=;ic  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDEEAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84:    Piucltney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

MISS  FANNY  PRAZER, 

Has  the  plea.sure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  O.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
"  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street,  Sept  16 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

SIGNOR  AtTGtlSTO  BENDEI.ART,  Profe3Sor  of 
,_  Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  m.any  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g-reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  SIg.  Augusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
■\Vinthrop  Hou.'ie,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEEEKCE8. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

Arthur  h.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 


WiLLIAKC   BERGER, 
PtBblislier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

Wo.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Ciucinnati,  0, 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.     All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 


C3r-    .A.-    iSOHTWXITT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

EFERENOES. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq, 

0.  Ditson,  Esq. 

N.  Richardson,  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq.  28  Pearl  sfc. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Esq  ,  6  Bath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


Mrs.  Earnham, 

6  Copeland  sb.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
Julyl 


Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  ho  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  I'l.UTE.  OLAIIINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOKOOGII  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No,  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTiS,  and  in  the  Theoei  of  Music. 

Address  No.  4.5  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  IG 

GOVERNESS. 

A  GERMAN  LADY,  who  h!is  taught  for  several  ye.ars  in 
this  country  the  English  branches,  German,  French,  and 
Drawing,  wishes  a  situation  as  Governess.  She  refers  to  Sirs. 
C.  It.  LoWttL.  Sept  23    8t 
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In  all  its  various  brandies, 

UEATLY    AKTD    PROMPTLY   EXECUTED, 

BY    EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

©fTuc  Souiital  of  iHusit,  JSo.  21  ^:i)ool  St. 

The  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  owarcled  him  by  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  superior  worltmanship, 
may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

0°"  MUSIC    prepared  for   Stei-eotypiiig. 

NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOEE   OF   THE   TEAR, 

MOOKE'S 

C^MPliETE  ENCYCI.©PjEI>IA 

A  work  ■wtiicli  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaTO  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

■4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

A  Complete  Bictioaary  ol  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.     A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OE    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

"With  the  dates  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Sools  intended  to  cover  tbe  •wSaoSe 
of  Blnstcal  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &■   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE,  by  A.  GOCKEI.,  38  cts. 
CUPID'S  POLKA,  by  CHAmrs  Teetbae,  25  cts. 
MAZOURKA,  by  H.  A    Woilenhadpt,  38  cts. 
VALSE  STYKIENNE,  by  H.  A.  Wollekhaupt. 


Sept  9 


METER  &  TRBTBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 
tea.cBlE"r,  0"f  the.  pij^'no  and  OaOAjN. 

[];^TEEMS   MODERATE. 

Eesidenoe,  24:  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Heference,  Geo.  J.  "Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEA€HEIEE©F     MUSIC, 

365  Waslii^igtoii  Street,  Bostoia. 
Oct.  16.  Sm 

Oei'manifi  Serenade  35aasd. 

THE  SERVICES  OJ  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agfnt, 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

"WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 
IMPORTER,  PUBLISHER  &.  DEALER 


Piano-Eortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c. 

Also,  Publisher  of  the  celebrated 

'Slokni  S'dml  foi'tlie  |iinicr-|0ric,' 

AND 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

We-\v  BiHSic 

PUBLISHED   DAILY,   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANOE, 

282  Washin^on  Street,  Boston. 

[JTt^  All  my  publications  can  be  obtained  at  Whnle?ale  and 
Retail  of  J.  F.  PETRI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOSGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

If  AHisiiMi 

No.   3    ITSWTEK    STKEET, 
BOSTON. 

AUL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 


A.    W.    PRENZEli 

"Will  resume  his 

IjS'STB.XTG^IO^^    OV    the    i'XA^O-FOUXE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Keed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  15   H.  Wade.  Aug26 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND    INIMITABLE  ALLEGOPT    OF 

tub' PIZGRIM^S    BROGMBSS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  conr:iining  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  throufili  which  Christian  parsed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destructiiin,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portniyed  hy  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimomals  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numeroiis  to  pub- 
lish have  been  received  by  the  publi.^her,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,   Publisher. 

GEO  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onlv  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Fi-ames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N .    D .    COTTON, 

IJIPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  Frencli,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremoiit  H.ovv,  Boston. 

*jt*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYER   &   TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Impaiicrs  of  ^Jforngu  lllwsic  anb  IpitblTsIjn'S, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publithing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEAIiEKS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

O;;!^ Sole  Agents  in  the  United  Stiites  for  the  well  known 
publishing  bou-;e  of  GJ-.  M*  MEYER.,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publi'-ations  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
di.'^couuC,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
0DVEKTUKE3  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLEIi, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  iucluding  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATUORJ,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNEK,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratia 
to  any  part  of  the  Uuiced  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYEK  &.  TRETBAR, 

Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 
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TAYLOR'S  mm  FORTE  FOR  BEGIMERS. 

iniRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PIAJJO  FORTE ;  b2ing  an  Ele- 
£  mentary  Catechism  for  Beginners.  By  GEORGE  C. 
TAYLOR,  Teacher  of  the  Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 

F.  .J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7}£  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  Tlie  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Wasldngton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

3XIANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Xo.  34:4r  Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickeeinq,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punch.aed,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbeb,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co   17  Tremont  Row. 

References: — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  -33 Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  §^45  to  Spl50,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  chunh  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agencyj 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co, 

G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co  '5  Melodeons. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
T.EACHER  OF   THE  PIA]S"0-FOBTE, 

Application  can  be  made  at  Eeed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  lioxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CTJTEEK, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 
Sept  9  tf 

ASOPKAKTO  SIWGEB.— A  Young  Lady  desires  a 
place  as  Soprano  in  a  t^uartet  Choir  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  city.  A  rare  opportunity  may  be  heard  of  by  inquiring 
at  this  office.  July  22. 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  "  Dec    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

3  Seueca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Aveioue. 

MR.   De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on   the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  K^neclaud  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    30,    1854. 


NO.   26. 


Dmiglit'B  Sflurnnl  nf  3llmk, 

PUBLISHED  EVEKY  SATURDAY. 


I  BY   MAIL,....g 
\     "     CAKKIER, 


2    PER  ANNUM, 

;2.50  " 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  folite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &g.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Jlusic  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  ol 
the  sif^nihcant  Musical  News  from  all  parts;  gathered  from 
English,  Lierman,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
meats,  tlieories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  lleligions  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  Oeruian  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Dnima,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

ICr'  liack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  ihineen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  iweniij-slx 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
KJ*  OFFICE,    Wo.    31    Scliool    Street,    Boston. 


;iJ), 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  Sc/ioolSt. 

By  NATHAN  iaOIIAKDSON,282  Washhi^Cmi  Street. 

"  GEO.  e    RKEU  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Kow. 

"  A.  M.  I.ELAND,   Froi-iilenct,  K.  I. 

"  DEXTER  &   BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

"  SCliAKFENBERU  &   LVlS,Ti2,  B,oa'/way,  N.  ¥. 

"  GlSORilE  DUTTON,  Jr.,  RocUeiler,  N.  Y. 

"  G.  ANDRE,  229   Chrslnul  St.,  Pkilailrlplda. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACIIAM,  IBl  Ballimore  St.,  Bait. 

"  COLBURN  &  FIELD,  C'mrinmili,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  Sc   LONG,  Gevelan'l,  O. 

"  JOUN  11.  MELLOK,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before 
Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
[CoDcluded.] 
Haydn,  wlio  surpassed    Gluck  in  invention 
and  in  science,  went  much  further  in   the  appli- 
cation of  the  fugue  treatment  to  the  elegant  style. 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  the  contrapuntal  analysis 
of  ideas,  which  had  become  the  soul  of  great  in- 
strumental music,  and  wliich  contained  in  itself 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  unity,   to- 
gether wilh  progression  of  interest  and  inexhaust- 
'  able  variety.     He  created,  or  at  least  perfected 
what  might  be  called  the  meJoilic-thematic  style  of 
composition.     Let  us  hear  the  rest  of  the  remark 
of  Gerber,  of  which  we  have  only  given  half: 

"  The  feeling  for  the  Beautiful  and  True,  which 
moved  our  excellent  Haydn  so  deeply,  suggest- 


ed to  him  the  types,  which  were  to  regenerate  in- 
strumental music.  Instead  of  patching  together 
a  parcel  of  incoherent  rags,  after  the  fashion  that 
has  latterly  prevailed,  he  showed  how  a  whole 
could  be  constructed,  full  of  grandeur  and  of 
beauty,  with  a  single  musical  thought,  developed 
and  analj'zed  on  different  sides.  That  led  us  to 
the  study  of  pure  music,  which  for  seventy  years 
had  been  too  much  neglected,  and  which  consists 
in  the  art  of  inventing  a  fruitftd  theme,  of  dis- 
membering it  and  with  its  parts  construcling  a 
well  designed  (motivirles)  and  complete  whole, 
whether  the  composer  works  in  the  melodic  style 
and  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  or 
follows  the  rules  of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  In 
eitlier  case  the  unity  of  the  work  will  be  the  more 
apparent,  as  one  feels  the  musical  expression  of 
one  and  the  same  emotion  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  of  the  progressive 
revolutions  in  music  has  never  been  explained 
more  clearly  and  in  fewer  words;  a  revolution 
(as  it  respects  composition,)  in  which  Haydn  was 
the  most  prominent  actor,  and  which  Mozart 
carried  through  to  its  extremest  consequences. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  opponents,  the 
universal  opinion  in  our  day  places  Haydn  above 
all  musicians  who  preceded  him ;  and  no  opinion 
ever  seemed  to  be  more  truly  founded.  Was  it 
not  ho  who  first  combined  the  whole  elementary 
power  of  composition  in  his  works,  and  knew  how 
to  unite  the  opposite  advantages  of  styles  so  long 
incompatible,  leading  them  into  the  way  of  mu- 
tual concessions  and  borrowings,  whereby  he  bal- 
anced the  natural  frailty  of  the  one  with  the 
somewhat  systematic  stiffness  of  the  other?  In 
whom  before  Haydn  do  we  find  a  greater  charm 
of  expression  united  with  the  greatest  solidity 
of  labor,  popularity  coupled  with  science,  the 
pledges  of  passing  success  with  all  those  of  a  long 
futurity  !  More  fortunate  than  Mozart,  Haydn 
found  recognition  of  his  greatness  before  he  went 
down  into  the  grave  ;  his  contemporaries  over- 
loaded him  with  proofs  of  their  admiration,  which 
time,  indeed,  could  never  lessen,  although  he  was 
destined  to  share  it  with  another.  This  is  an- 
other contrast  in  the  histories  of  the  two  musi- 
cians. The  greatness  of  our  hero,  (Mozart)  was 
only  recognized  after  his  death.  While  he  was 
unremarked,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  his  age,  to  Haydn  remained  the  glory,  single 
and  alone,  of  standing  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
musical  Parnassus.     To-day  he  is  no  more  alone. 


and  the  head  of  a  young  man  is  there  visible,  in  a 
much  brighter  halo  than  the  patriarchal  head  of 
him  who  sang  of  the  "  Creation." 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  BuR- 
NEY,  whith  affords  an  evidence  of  the  enthusi- 
asm which  Haydn  inspired  among  the  most  en- 
lightened of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  until  then  unknown  power  of  in- 
strumental music  left  to  its  own  resources.  The 
reader  will  permit  me  to  remind  him,  that  BuR- 
NEY,  in  his  travels  and  in  London,  had  heard  all 
the  great  singers  of  a  period  so  rich  in  talent  of 
that  kind  ;  that  he  knew  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modern  music  from  its  alpha  to  its  omega ;  that 
both  as  an  Eglishman  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Handel  ;  and  that  his  per- 
sonal taste,  in  spite  of  all  this,  drew  him  to  the 
opera.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  foUowin"' 
manner :  "  I  am  now  happily  arrived  at  that  part 
of  my  narrative  where  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of 
Haydn  !  the  admirable  and  matchless  Haydn  ! 
from  whose  productions  I  have  received  more 
pleasure  late  in  my  life,  when  tired  of  most  other 
music,  than  I  ever  received  in  the  most  ignorant 
and  rapturous  part  of  my  youth,  when  everything 
was  new,  and  the  disposition  to  be  pleased  undi- 
minished by  criticism  or  satiety." — In  another 
place  he  says :  "  Haydn's  Adagios  are  often  so 
sublime  in  ideas  and  the  harmony  in  which  they 
are  clad,  that  though  played  by  inarticulate  in- 
struments, they  have  a  more  pathetic  effect  on  my 
feelings,  than  the  finest  opera  air  united  with  the 
most  exquisite  poetry."  Of  no  other  man  has 
BuRNEY,  in  his  long  survey  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  of  all  countries  and  of  all  times,  employed 
such  passionately  eulogistic  expressions. 

We  should  feel  authorized,  after  such  decisive 
words  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  to  settle  a 
question  which  has  been  so  often  raised  among 
dilettanti,  namely  :  Whether  more  genius  be  re- 
quired for  vocal  or  for  instrumental  music  ?  Per- 
sons of  an  exclusive  turn  always  decide  easily, 
because  they  only  see,  or  are  willing  to  see  one 
side  of  a  thing;  but  to  us,  whose  point  of  sight 
lies  in  the  middle,  whence  we  would  fain  look 
round  on  every  side,  the  for  and  the  against  appear 
so  nearly  balanced,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  say. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  style  essentially 
pertaining  to  the  great  instrumental  music  is  in 
itself  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all ;  equal- 
ly certain  is  it,  that  the  instrumentist,  robbed  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  human  voice,  in  the  con- 
test with  the  illusions  of  the  theatre  and  the  trans- 
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porting  evidence  of  musical  meaning  based  upon 
a  text,  would  infallibly  got  the  worst  of  the  bat- 
tle, if  he  did  not  have  to  oppose  to  the  union  of 
several  arts  musical  beauties  which  stand  higher 
than  the  opera ;  beauties  whi('h  are  independent 
of  every  illusion,  as  well  as  of  every  predeter- 
mined explanation.  By  this  we  perceive  that 
the  instrumentist  does  not  lack  the  means,  unless 
it  be  his  personal  deficiencj',  of  equalizing  the 
game.  With  an  orchestra,  such  as  we  have,  no 
mechanical  difficulty  stops  him  ;  none  of  the  thou- 
sand considerations  and  perplexities  which  be- 
siege the  musician,  who  has  to  translate  the  poe- 
try of  the  words  and  at  the  same  time  enhance 
its  beauty,  can  ensnarl  and  break  the  thread  of 
his  happiest  conceptions.  The  musical  founda- 
tion forms  his  only  law.  Free  to  execute,  with- 
out the  slightest  hindrance,  whatsoever  he  has 
power  to  conceive,  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  the 
human  Me  in  person  ;  feeling  and  fancy  are  his 
interpreters,  the  infinite  his  only  limit,  and  the 
entire  resources  of  his  art  enable  him  to  fill  out 
the  psychological  frame,  which  admits  neither  of 
words,  nor  of  determinate  action. 

If  therefore  one  should  judge  the  works  of  the 
dramatic  and  the  instrumental  composer  simply  as 
scores,  that  is,  if  he  should  see  only  notes  in  them, 
he  would  find  that  a  Symphony,  a  Quintet,  or  a 
worked-iip  Quartet,  are  objects  of  greater  value 
than  an  aria,  a  duet,  an  ensemble,  or  a  chorus 
of  an  opera.  But  it  would  also  be  a  great  injus- 
tice to  judge  a  dramatist  merely  by  a  compari- 
son of  scores,  or  even  by  a  hearing  of  his  music 
outside  of  the  theatre.  One  might  as  well  have 
a  piece  of  scenic  decoration  displayed  in  his  cham- 
ber, to  judge  there  of  the  optical  or  perspective 
effect  which  it  would  produce  upon  the  stage. 
The  analogy  is  precise  enough,  since  illusion  runs 
through  all  the  effects  of  theatrical  music,  and 
often  constitutes  its  whole  success.  Many  a  noth- 
ing, if  you  regard  the  notes  alone,  brings  to  pass 
wonders  in  its  dramatic  application,  and  becomes 
quite  a  genial  and  felicitous  idea.  The  instru- 
mentist obeys  only  his  Art,  that  is  to  say,  himself; 
he  who  labors  for  the  theatre  obeys  entirely  other 
masters.  His  first  and  most  important  law  is  dra- 
matic truth  or  correct  application  ;  his  second  law, 
which  is  to  have  an  eye  always  to  the  interest  of 
the  singers  and  to  their  powers  of  execution,  is  all 
the  more  tyrannical,  since  it  is  subject  to  arbitrary 
construction  ;  finally  there  comes  in  play  his  own 
interest,  or  the  absolute  worth  of  the  work  con- 
sidered as  a  score.  How  many  requirements,  not 
to  reckon  the  caprices  of  the  local  or  the  tempo- 
rary taste,  which  reigns  here  more  than  anywhere 
else  !  Finally,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  hu- 
man voice,  whose  ascendancy,  wherever  it  cooper- 
ates, must  be  taken  into  account,  possesses  neither 
the  compass,  nor  the  variety,  nor  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  leading  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra ;  that  its  progression  is  limited  to  a  compara- 
tively very  small  number  of  phrases  and  melodic 
forms ;  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  new  and  original  in  opera.  With  so 
many  difficulties,  so  many  limitations,  so  manj' 
contrary  regards  besetting  him,  how  can  we  as- 
sign the  dramatist  a  place  below  any  other,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  nearly  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing and  harmonizing  all  ?  Shall  we  not  count 
among  the  first  of  men  the  musician,  who  redeems 
the  feeble  outlines  of  a  libretto  from  their  noth- 
ingness, clothes  them  with  a  poetic  splendor  and 
breathes  into  them  the  life  of  passion  V   who  can 


move  the  heart  by  the   cbarm  and  power  of  his 

pictures,  satisfy  the  mind  by  the   fidelity  of  his 

musical  translation,  and  ravish  the   ear,  while  he 

produces  themes,  which  will  traverse  the  whole 

world  and  be  repeated  by  every  mouth : 

"  In  all  ears  resoundincr, 
Foreign  to  no  tongue." 

That  such  musicians  are  not  too  frequent,  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  as  well  as  that  they  are  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  any.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
music  with  words  and  music  without  words,  hav- 
ing one  a  compound  and  the  other  a  single  aim, 
require,  for  their  perfect  treatment,  different  pe- 
culiarities, and  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  s.ime 
rules.  You  judge  the  instrumentist  by  what  he 
has  made,  and  the  dramatist  by  what  he  has  been 
able  to  make  under  the  given  conditions;  jou 
must  take  account,  in  fact,  of  what  he  has  not 
done.  AVith  the  one  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
considered,  namely,  the  score ;  whereas  three 
things  claim  the  other's  regard,  namely,  the  score, 
the  drama,  and  the  personate  of  the  singers  at  the 
maestro's  disposal.  Since  the  value  of  an  instru- 
mental work  resides  exclusively  in  the  music,  it 
demands  comparatively  a  much  greater  power  of 
invention,  greater  wealth  of  ideas,  and  a  much 
deeper  study  of  counterpoint.  In  an  opera  the 
musical  value  is  diminished  by  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  clearly  expressed  and  equally  im- 
perative necessities ;  but  it  is  this  very  compro- 
mise, which  forms  the  triumph  of  the  dramatist. 
But  to  conduct  this  ultra-diplomatic  business  to  a 
good  end,  wherein  all  must  gain  by  whatsoever 
each  one  loses,  he  needs  more  reflection,  more 
calculation,  more  icsthetic  tact,  more  taste  and 
cleverness  than  the  instrumentist;  if  the  merit  of 
the  one  consists  in  making  it  forgotten  by  his 
work  that  Art  has  its  limits,  the  merit  of  the  other 
lies  in  filling,  without  overstepping,  the  bounds, 
with  which  he  has  declared  himself  contented  by 
his  very  acceptance  of  the  libretto.  Therein  lie 
for  him  the  elements  of  success  and  the  pledges 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  honorable  popular- 
ity, to  which  a  musician  can  lay  claim ;  the  popu- 
larity of  a  Gluck,  a  Cimarosa  and  a  Weber. 
No  one  has  so  large  an  audience  as  the  dramatic 
composer  ;  no  fame  resounds  so  loud  as  his.  The 
circle  of  the  instrumentist  is  much  smaller;  but 
his  hearers  listen  to  him  a  much  longer  time.  A 
symphony  outlasts  an  opera,  for  the  reason  that 
no  value,  which  it  is  possible  to  lend  to  a  musical 
work,  can  equal  the  pure  musical  value. 

The  peculiarities,  which  form  the  distinctive 
genius  of  these  two  classes  of  musicians,  seldom 
meet  in  the  same  degree  in  the  same  individual. 
Mozart  excepted,  I  know  no  one,  who  could 
have  taken  the  first  rank  equally  in  instrumental 
music  and  in  the  opera,  although  nearly  all  the 
first  celebrities  of  modern  times  have  striven  for 
this  double  crown.  Haydn's  operas  have  been 
long  forgotten.  Beethoven's  Fidelia  proves, 
in  spite  of  its  actual  and  numerous  beauties,  that 
the  giant  of  the  Symphony  felt  himself  cramped 
within  the  dramatic  limits.  Besides,  he  has  only 
written  this  one  opera, — a  proof  that  the  Opera 
was  not  his  calling.  The  instrumental  music  of 
Weber  would  not,  without  the  Freyschutz,  have 
made  his  name  more  than  European  and  immor- 
tal. What  shall  we  say  of  the  violin  quartets  of 
Rossini  !  We  once  played  them  through  and 
could  scarcely  credit  that  they  were  by  Rossini. 
The  composer  of  11  Barhiere  must  know,  better 
than  another,  all  he  lacks  for  making  violin  quartets. 


Here  we  might  conclude  this  long,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary  Introduction.  I  had  to  pre- 
mise with  a  history  of  Music  as  a  foundation  for 
the  following  labor,  since  the  works  of  Mozart, 
which  we  now  mean  to  examine,  include  in  them- 
selves this  history  from  Josquin  down  to  Haydn. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the  .events 
and  thoughts,  which  serve  for  the  main  pillar  of 
this  Introduction. 

Music,   intrinsically   considered,   divides   itself 
into  natural  and  artificial  music.      The  first   pro- 
ceeds from  the  instinct  of  the  chord  ;   the  other 
rests  upon  a  positive  knowlege  of  Harmony.     In 
all  times,  everywhere.  Music  has  existed  in  the 
state  of  nature,  as  it  still  e.xists  in  nine  tenths  of 
the  habitable  earth ;    true  musical  Art  appears 
first  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indeed  only  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.     There  never  was,  then,  a 
revival  of  Music,  whatever  the  books  may  say 
about  it.     As  much  controversy  as  there  has  been 
between  learned  and  natural  music,  still  the  for- 
mer was  no  Art;  it  was  nothing  but  a  striving  or 
an  aspiration.     Her  first  advances  date  from  the 
time  when  she  began  to  borrow  from  her  older 
sister ;  this  led  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth 
and  ended  with  a  perfect  reconciliation  of  science 
and  instinct,  that  is  to  say,  with  chords  and  melo- 
dy.    The  progress  of  musical  art  was  constantly 
logical,  without  being  supported  by  proofs.     The 
canonical  counterpoint  begat  chords,  and  chords 
begat  Melody,  a  chain  so  perfectly  consecutive, 
that  it  would  have  produced  nothing,  if  it  had  lain 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  change  its  order.     It 
was   necessary   to  begin  with  cultivating  music, 
without  any  reference  to  its  application,    before 
the  application  could  be  rendered  possible.     With- 
out the  abuses  of  the  contrapuntal  style,  of  which 
the  church  complained,  and  which  were  the  real 
advances  of  that  style,  the  way  that  led  it  to  the 
stand-point  of   Art,  there  would  have   been  no 
church  music.     Without  the  abuses  of  the  melo- 
dic style,  which  threatened  to  stifle  the  drama  in 
Italy,  and  which  nevertheless  were  nothing  but 
the  natural   and  necessary  development  of  this 
style,     Gluck  and   Piccini  would  have  found 
nothing,  on  which  they  could  base  the  True  and 
Beautiful,  the  one  in  lyric  tragedy,  the  other  in 
the  opera  bujfa.     After  a  long  and  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable separation.  Counterpoint  and  Melo- 
dy reproduced  too  different  kinds  of  value  in  the 
works  of  Music.      To  the   Fugue  belonged  the 
strict  development  of  a  subject  or  motif,  and  the 
logical  combination  of  musical  ideas,  as  the  result 
of  a  mighty  and  enduring  labor;   to  Melody  the 
power  of  expression,   the  charm  that  lies  in  the 
musical   analogies  of  impassioned  feelings.      At 
length  these  two  extremes  approached  each  other ; 
the  contrapuntist  and  the  melodist  began  to  melt 
into  one  man,  who  is  now  called  simply  the  com- 
poser. 

While  I  have  thus  sought  to  cast  a  philosophi- 
cal glance  over  the  history  of  musical  art,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  counted  upon  an  indulgence, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  refused  to  individual 
and  confessedly  hasty  representations.  I  have  in 
a  few  pages  given  the  fruit  of  several  years'  stu- 
dies. Whether  my  judges,  the  well-informed 
musicians,  approve  me  or  condemn  me,  they  at  , 
least  will  not  forget,  that  the  first  steps  on  an  un- 
trodden way  are  always  difficult,  and  that  a  leaf 
out  of  one's  self  in  so  new  a  matter,  frequently 
requires  more  mental  outlay,  than  a  whole  volume 
of  compilations  and  extracts. 
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Rossini,  the  Composer. 

The  London  AtJienceum.,  in  a  review  of  a  book 
on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Rossini,  by  the  Brothers 
Escudier,  of  Paris,  says : 

If  M.  Rossini's  character  be  discussed  as  un- 
scrupulously as  we  are  only  accustomed  to  discuss 
the  character  of  those  who  are  no  more,  it  is  be- 
cause such  is  his  humor;  and  because  few  men, 
living  or  dead,  have  taken  their  position  betwixt 
retirement  and  publicity  with  so  perverse  and 
puerile  a  coqvietry.  Hardly  six  weeks  of  any 
season  elapse  that  some  new  letter  from  the 
maestro — whether  as  testimonial,  or  in  sly  depre- 
ciation of  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  or  in 
modest  entreaty  that  "  he  may  be  left  to  repose  " 
— does  not  remind  the  world  that  a  great  genius 
is  still  on  the  earth,  whom  nobody  and  nothing 
shall  ever  again  induce  to  utter  a  word.  If  it  be 
his  pleasure  to  mock  and  play  tricks,  it  is  no  in- 
delicacy to  advert  to  these  characteristics  openly 
and  (as  we  feel  regarding  them)  reproachfully. 
When,  instead  of  decorous  repose,  we  are  vexed 
by  the  question  of  cynical  trifling,  vexation  is 
justifiable  if  it  speaks  aloud. 

The  brothers  Escudier,  however,  appear  to 
find  everything  in  the  life  of  Signor  Rossini  as 
delicious  as  every  bar  of  his  music.  Like  him- 
self, they  have  no  words  sharp  enough  to  con- 
demn the  Meyerbeers,  Halevys  and  others,  who 
have  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  new  line  in  dra- 
matic composition,  and  the  insinuation  of  this 
polemical  tone  into  every  possible  paragraph 
gives  to  their  book  a  bad  flavor.  We  do  not 
always  know  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  labor 
of  love  or  a  labor  of  hate.  This  said,  we  shall 
merely  further  paraphrase  an  anecdote  or  two — 
such,  we  fancy,  as  may  be  new  to  the  English 
reader.  For  their  authenticity  the  Brothers" Es- 
cudier are  warrant.  It  is  from  these  gentlemen 
we  learn,  that  Rossini  has  in  his  portfolio  an  opera 
(^Ermione)  only  once  performed  in  Naples,  and 
immediately  withdrawn  as  too  good  for  its  public  ; 
which  opera  Signor  Rossini  designates  as  his 
Italian  Giiillaume  Tell,  declaring  that  it  shall  not 
be  performed  again  till  after  his  death.  They 
give  us  also  a  new  story  concerning  that  fabulous 
eccentric  —  the  enthusiastic  travelling  English- 
man. The  scene  is  Naples,  the  time  is  the  morn- 
ing after  the  first  representation  of  Olello,  which 
had  excited  transports  of  rapture — and  here  is 
the  amusing  romance — of  which  the  reader  will 
believe  as  little  as  he  likes. 

"  The  day  after  (say  the  brothers  Escudier,)  at 
the  moment  when  Rossini  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  intimate  friends,  who  were  felicitating  him — 
glass  in  hand — on  the  success  of  his  new  opera, 
— somebody  knocked  at  the  door.  Barbaja  (the 
manager)  got  up  to  open  it.  There  presented 
hiniself  an  Englishman,  aged  fifty,  or  thereabouts. 
— '  What  do  you  want  ?'  said  Barbaja.  '  M.  Ros- 
sini,' was  the  an:  wer.  '  And  what  do  you  want 
with  M.  Rossini  ?'  '  I  want  to  see  him.'  '  Very 
well ;  see  him  as  much  as  you  like.'  During  this 
interlude  Rossini   had   made  a  significant  sign  to 

the  Count  de  F ,  and  had  asked  him  to  take 

up  a  position  opposite  to  the  Englishman.  The 
end  was   that   the   Englishman   sat  down  at  the 

table,  staring  at  the  Count  de  F ,  who,  like 

Rossini,  wore  a  blue  coat  and  a  white  cravat. 
The  party  continued  drinking,  and  the  English- 
man was  invited  to  make  one  of  the  breakfast. 
Like  the  rest,  he  drank  and  proposed  a  toast  to 
the  illustrious  composer;  to  which  the  Count  de 

F replied    with    the    most    perfect   modesty. 

The  company  began  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous 
scene,  when  the  Englishman,  rising  with  the  ut- 
most coolness,  saluted  Rossini,  or  rather  the 
Count  de  F .  in  his  own  stiff  way,  and  de- 
parted. Going  out,  he  whispered  Barbaja,  and 
said,  '  Sir,  I  must  have  either  a  coat  or  a  waist- 
coat of  M.  Rossini's,  at  any  price.'  The  plot 
thickened.  'Wait  an  instant,'  replied  Barbaja; 
'  I  will  come  back  in  a  moment.'  When  Barbaja 
announced  this  strange  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Englishman,  the  guests   began  to  laugh  like  mad. 

The    Count   de   F took   off    his   coat,  and 

handed  it  to  the  impresario.  The  Englishman  was 
waiting.  'Here,'  said  M.  Barbaja,  'is  M.Ros- 
sini's blue  coat.'     The  Englishman  quietly  took 


out;  his  purse,  drew  thence  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  charging  M.  Barbaja  to  offer  these  to  M. 
Rossini,  disappeared.  '  This  sum,'  said  Rossini, 
'  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  chorus  singers  at 
El  Fondo  and  San  Carlo ' — turning  towards  Bar- 
baja ;  '  I  will  ha%'e  it  divided  among  them.'  This 
comical  scene  the  ne.xt  day  furnished  diversion 
for  all  the  salons  of  Naples.  A  paper  got  hold 
of  if  and  printed  it  at  full  length.  At  the  second 
representation  of  Olello  the  Englishman  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  stall.  During  the  second  act,  while 
lago  was  singing  his  cavatina — 

Gia  la  fiera  gelosia, 

an  exclamation  of  rage  was  to  be  heard  among 
the  audience.  It  was  from  the  Englishman,  who 
had  been  readiug  the  article  in  the  papers,  nar- 
rating the  amusing  episode  of  which  he  was  the 
hero.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  person 
who  disturbed  the  effect  of  the  singer.  The 
Englishman  was  recognized;  —  he  had  stuffed 
himself  into  the   coat  of  the   young    Count   de 

F .     The   mirth   excited   by   this   discovery 

was  such  that  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Rossini's 
facetious  humors  was  obliged  to  leave  his  stall." 

The  brothers  Escudier,  however,  seem  to  have 
no  doubt — nor  misgiving — as  to  the  truth  of  this 
wonderful  story.  If  it  were  true,  even,  they  do 
not  see  that  it  would  be  wise  in  any  friend  of  M. 
Rossini  to  forget  the  foolish  joke.  Everything 
with  them  redounds  to  the  credit  of  their  hero, 
right  or  wrong,  honorable  or  dishonoring — 

"  Everything  (say  they)  was  with  him  merely 
a  play.  His  caustic  humor  spared  neither 
strangers,  and  as  little  those  who  were  his  inti- 
mate friends:  his  nearest  and  his  dearest,  even, 
were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  jokes.  One 
day,  at  the  fair  of  Lodi,  he  was  rehearsing  a 
little  work  of  his.  During  the  overture,  an  un- 
lucky horn  gave  vent  to  some  notes  worse  than 
equivocal.  Rossini  stopped  the  orchestra  at  once, 
crying  out,  '  What's  that?  '  ''Tis  I — I,'  answered 
a  feeble,  frightened  voice.  '  Ah,  is  it?'  was  the 
answer,  '  Pack  up  thy  horn,  and  get  home.'  The 
horn-player  was  Rossini's  own  father." 

Rossini  seems  to  have  no  more  respect  for  his 
own  sincerity  than  he  has  for  the  idolatry  of  his 
admirers,  or  for  his  own  "  kith  and  kin,"  if  we 
are  to  jnilge  from  the  book  before  us.  When  he 
was  writing  Guillaume  Tell — Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  Paris,  No.  10 — he  began  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote wliich  excited  general  diversion. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
obliged  at  Padua  to  come  and  make  cat's  noises 
in  the  street,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore a  certain  house,  which  I  much  wished  to 
enter  ?  Where,  as  I  was  known  to  be  master  of 
music  and  tolerably  vain  of  my  good  notes,  the 
humor  was  to  make  mo  mezv  false."  While  re- 
counting this  absurd  adventure,  ho  laughed  vio- 
lently, and  continued  writing  on.  Levasseur 
(the  well-known  bass  singer)  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  what  in  the  brain  of  the  maestro  could 
have  recalled  so  unexpected  an  anecdote, — and 
approached  the  desk  at  which  Rossini  was  work- 
ing, who  at  that  instant  was  covering  his  paper 
with  sand,  crying,  "  There  !  I've  got  rid  of  that." 
"Of  what?"  said  Levasseur,  "something  very 
comical  and  original  ?  "  "  Yes,  I've  been  scoring 
my  trio."  And  some  hours  afterwards  he  sent  to 
the  copyist  the  trio  Mun  pere,  tu  m'as  du  maudire 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  his  Guil- 
laume Tell. 

In  some  respects  we  are  struck  by  a  strange 
analogy  betwixt  the  humors  of  M.  Rossini  and  of 
Byron. 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  bon  mot  (say  the  Brothers 
Escudier),  Rossini  could  not  spare  his  best 
friends.  *  *  M.  Tadolini,  formerly  chef  du 
chant  at  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris,  was  used 
after  the  theatrical  season  to  pass  four  or  five 
months  at  Bologna,  his  birth-place,  by  way  of 
getting  rest.  There  he  bought  an  ass,  and  spent 
a  part  of  every  morning  in  going  along  the  streets 
thus  mounted.  One  day  we  were  coming  out  of 
Rossini's  hotel,  when  the  maestro  espied  Tadolini 
creeping  along.  '  Ey,  ey,'  was  his  exclamation, 
looking  at  us  in  astonishment,  'here's  an  odd 
thing !  Tadolini  has  stayed  at  home  this  morn- 
ing, and  left  the  ass  to  go  out  by  itself.'  *  *  * 
And  what  is  more  odd,  there  is  no  one  among  his 


countrymen  whom  the  maes/ro  loves  more  than  this 
very  Tadolini." 

The  above  are  characteristic  traits  enough, 
after  their  Southern  kind,  though  not,  perhaps, 
as  engaging  to  our  Northern  intelligences  as  the 
Brothers  Escudier  maj'  have  f;inciod.  We  can- 
not but  mourn  over  Signor  Rossini  as  the  most 
eminent  specimen  of  wasted  genius  which  the 
annals  of  Art  furnish, — -while  we  allow  for  tem- 
perament, training,  country,  early  popularity — 
for  all,  in  short,  that  disturbs  and  disarranges  a 
career  and  a  character. 


The  Green-Room. — It  is  remarked  in  House- 
hold Words  that  there  are  few  duller,  prosier, 
more  common-place  scenes  than  the  green-room  of 
a  theatre  ;  and  the  artist's  foyer  at  an  opera  house 
is  ordinarily  the  dullest  of  the  dull.  "  A  prima 
donna  swallowing  sherry  negus  with  an  egg  in  it, 
preparatory  to  her  grand  scene;  a  basso  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  cushions  of  an  ottoman  and 
yawning  in  an  ecstasy  of  fatigue ;  a  tenor  sulking 
in  a  corner  because  his  aria  has  not  been  encored  ; 
a  baritone  suffering  from  hoarseness,  expectorating 
and  swallowing  cough  lozenges  with  distressing 
pertinacity ;  a  crowd  of  mysterious  snuffy,  musty 
old  French  women,  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round 
their  heads,  pottering  in  corners  with  second-hand 
foreigners,  who  snuff  more  than  they  speak,  and 
spit  more  than  they  snuff;  these  are  the  principal 
features  of  an  operatic  green-room." 


THE  BOOKSELLER  IN  HEAVEN. 
By  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons. 
But  all  i.s  ended  now  I  John's  work  fs  o'er : 
He  feasts,  and  pays,  and  publislies,  no  more. 
Henceforth  no  volume,  save  the  Book  of  fate. 
Shall  bear  for  him  an  interest  small  or  great ; 
And  if,  in  heaven,  his  literary  soul 
"Walk  the  pure  pavement  where  the  planets  roll. 
Few  old  acquaintances  will  greet  him  there, 
Amid  the  radiant  light  and  balmy  air  ; 
Since  few  of  all  who  wrote  or  sang  for  him 
Shall  join  the  anthem  of  the  seraphim. 
Yet  there  might  Fancy,  in  a  mood  profane, 
Behold  him  listening  each  celestial  strain, 
Catching  the  cadencess  that  sweetly  fall, 
■\yoDdering  if  such  would  sell,  below,  at  all, 
And  calculating,  as  they  say  on  earth, 
How  much  those  heavenly  hymns  would  there  be  worth. 


William  Mason. 

From  the  Traveller  of  Sept.  23J. 

William  Mason  was  born  in  Boston,  in  the  year 
1829.  At  a  very  early  age  he  commenced  play- 
ing the  pianoforte  of  his  own  accord.  He  mani- 
fested a  very  quick  and  accurate  ear,  and  while 
quite  a  child — when  he  could  just  reach  the  keys 
of  the  instrument,  he  noticed  the  difference  be- 
tween chords  and  discords,  and  became  interested 
in  finding  out  thirds  on  the  pianoforte.  He  did 
not  know  what  this  interval  was  ;  he  only  knew 
that  the  combination  of  tones  pleased  him.  On 
one  occasion  his  father  explained  to  him  something 
about  chords,  as  thirds  and  fifths,  and  called  his  at- 
tention to  a  minor  third,  which  delighted  him 
greatly.  For  sometime  afterwards  he  busied  him- 
self in  hunting  out  minor  chords,  which,  when 
found,  always  gave  him  much  pleasure.  When 
six  years  of  age,  he  played  the  organ  in  church  ; 
his  father  standing  over  him  to  play  the  interludes 
between  the  verses  of  the  hymns.  His  memory 
and  powers  of  imitation  have  always  been  great. 
When  but  a  mere  child  he  would  catch  airs  from 
street  organs,  and  play  them  on  the  ])ianoforte  at 
home,  with  all  the  parts  just  as  they  were  played 
on  the  organ. 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  heard  a 
large  music-box  which  played  throe  overtures, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  played  the  same  overtures 
on  the  upper  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  exactly  imi- 
tating the  music-box.  Whenever  he  heard  an 
overture  or  other  [liece  playeil  by  an  orchestra, 
he  would  al'terwards  play  it  on  the  pianoforte, 
nivini'  remarkable  imitations  of  the  orchestral 
instruments.  He  commenced  composing  little 
pieces  before  he  understood  musical  notation,  and 
would  get  his  father  to  write  them  down  from  bis 
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playing;  afterwards,  when  he  commenced  writing 
for  himself,  he  would  bring  the  manuscript  for  his 
father  to  look  over  while  he  played,  to  see  if  he 
had  written  it  correctly.  He  first  played  in  pub- 
lic, at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  IBoston  Acade- 
my of  Music,  in  1845.  He  afterwards  played  in 
Cincinnati,  Hartford,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Au- 
gusta, Me.,  and  other  cities,  where  he  excited 
much  enthusiasm  and  was  even  then  considered 
one  of  the  best  pianists  that  had  been  heard  in 
the  United  States.  His  improvisations  on  "  Tlie 
Last  Rose  of  Summer"  were  considered  superior 
to  Herz,  and  his  extemporizing  on  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia" and  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  working  them 
up  together,  always  excited  great  enthusiasm. 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  Mason  went  to  Germany. 
He  first  studied  with  Moscheles  of  Leipzig.  He 
studied  harmony  with  Hauptmann  of  the  same 
city.  He  next  studied  with  Dreyschock  of  Prague. 
He  spent  five  years  abroad,  mostly  in  the  cities  of 
Leipzig,  Prague,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Vienna  and  Weimar."  He  was  induced  to  play 
at  several  concerts  in  these  cities,  including  some 
"  Royal"  or  "  Court  Concerts,"  and  always  met 
with  flattei-ing  success.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
1853,  he  was  solicited,  and  consented,  to  play  for 
the  London  Harmonic  Union,  at  Exeter  Hall. 
On  that  occasion  he  performed  Weber's  Concert- 
stuck  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  he  was  en- 
cored. His  last  year  abroad  was  spent  with  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  Liszt  is  so  distinguished,  not  only  for 
his  artistic,  but  as  well  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments, that  he  attracts  to  Weimar  many  of  the 
brightest  spirits  of  the  age — poets,  sculptors,  pain- 
ters, artists  and  scholars  in  all  departments  of  art, 
science,  and  literature.  This  renders  his  friend- 
ship and  instruction  peculiarly  valuable. 

He  onlj'  receives  as  pupils  such  youn"-  men  as 
he  believes  to  possess  superior  genius,  and  they 
are  admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  society  of  those 
■whom  he  attracts  to  Weimar.  That  Mr.  Mason 
has  profited  largely  by  such  companionship,  not 
only  his  musical  but  his  general  oahare  abundant- 
ly attests. 

Singing  to  Some  Purpose. — The  famous 
Christy,  the  negro  minstrel,  is  said  to  have  made' 
$160,000  nett  profit  by  his  concerts.  About  this 
the  papers  speculate,  and  some  approve  and  some 
do  condemn.  We  say  nothing  except  that  we 
should  like  to  have  the  money.  It  seems  a  large 
sum,  but  think  how  many  faces  have  been  corked, 
how  many  jigs  danced,  how  many  songs  sung,  how 
many  tambourines  thumbed,  how  many  banjoes 
thrummed,  how  many  fiddle  bows  worn  out,  what 
tons  of  rosin  used  up,  what  thousands  of  bad  jokes 
cracked,  how  often  the  dilatory  Daniel  Tucker  has 
been  declared  too  late  for  the  evening  repast,  how 
long  the  wagon  has  been  waited  for,  how  frequent- 
ly the  thoughtless  fugitive  has  requested  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  "  ole  Virginny,"  what  a  number  of 
passages  have  been  made  to  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan, and  what  a  vast  number  of  times  poor 
Brudder  Bones  has  shouldered  his  banjo  and 
shambled  out — before  Christy  found  that  balance 
to  his  credit.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  him. 
People  may  call  it  low — perhaps  it  is — but  they 
like  it.  If  laughing  makes  people  fat  and  longlived, 
why  then  Christy  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  quite 
as  worthy  of  his  money  as  if  he  had  made  it  by 
exhibiting  mermaids  and  living  skeletons. 

Neiv  Bedford  Mercury. 


Hew  Music. 

(Richardson's  "  Correct  Editions.") 

r.  Chopin.  1.  Ti-ois  Valses  pour  le  Piano,  Op. 
64.  No.  1,  in  D  flat,  moUo  vivace ;  No.  2,  in 
C  sharp  minor,  tempo  giusto  ;  No.  3,  in  A  flat, 
Mnderalo.  pp.  5,  7  and  7.  Prices  25  cts.  and 
38  cts. 

2.  Deux  Polonaises.  Op.  26.  pp.  17.  Price, 
75  cts. 

1.  Less  than  a  year  ago  w^  had  occasion  to  notice 
na  edition  of  the  three  Waltzes  above  named,  by  an- 
other Boston  publishing  firm.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  aught  to  choose  between  the  editions  of 


TiS  and  this  of  '54  on  the  score  of  "correctness." 
Certainly  the  copies  before  us  have  a  most  inviting 
look,  and  are  engraved  and  printed  in  a  style  as  clear 
and  elegant  as  we  receive  from  Europe.  Of  the 
dream-like,  airy  grace  and  poetry  of  Chopin's  waltzes, 
of  which  these  are  among  the  best,  we  need  not  repeat 
what  we  said  before;  but  we  call  attention  to  the 
noteworthy  fact  that  Chopin,  most  select,  refined  and 
dreamy  of  composers,  should  have  grown  to  be  such 
a  fiivorite  in  New  England  as  to  w.arr.int  two  editions 
of  such  works  as  these.  We  think  tiro  credit  of  this 
belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  the  masterly  and  sym- 
pathetic interpretations  of  Otto  Dkesel,  in  his 
concerts  of  the  two  past  winters. 

2.  We  are  glad  to  see  also  a  pair  of  Chopin's  bold 
and  impassioned  Polonaises  placed  in  so  handsome 
and  so  cheap  a  form  before  our  amateurs  and  stu- 
dents of  the  piano.  In  these  the  exiled  Pole 
pours  out  the  free  and  fiery  soul  of  his  heroic  race, 
yet  tinged  with  his  own  melancholy  individuality. 
They  are  the  two,  in  C  sharp  minor,  (^ending  in  D 
flat,J  and  in  E  flat  minor,  both  rendered  somewhat 
familiar  in  our  concerts. 

We  trust  our  enterprising  publishers  will  perse- 
vere in  the  good  work  and  give  us  some  of  the  best 
sets  also  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas,  which  must  ever 
he  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  the  most  practica- 
ble, of  his  creations  to  the  greatest  number.  (One 
set  of  these,  by  the  way,  has  been  republished  here.) 

W.  KRiiGER.  La  Harpe  EoUenne ;  Reverie 
pour  le  Piano.     Pp.  9.     Price  50  cts. 

A  beautiful  facsimile  of  one  of  the  recent  publi- 
cations of  the  house  of  Meyer  in  Brunswick,  with 
a  neat  pictorial  title  page.  The  music  itself  con- 
sists of  a  pleasing,  dreamy  sort  of  andante  con  moto 
melody,  in  broad  4-4  measure,  with  little  wind- 
harp-like  gusts  of  accompaniment,  and  frequent 
Sights  of  Jioriture,  subdued  and  gentle  at  the  outset, 
but  gradually  swelling  into  louder  and  more  pas- 
sionate and  rapid  strains.  It  requires  no  small 
power  and  finished  delicacy  of  e.xecntion,  and  may 
form  a  good  artistic  study,  while  it  has  a  certain 
charm  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  not  to  be  sure  very 
original  or  striking. 

(From  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.) 

A.  Stradella.  Pity,  0  Savior  (Pieta  Signor), 
transposed  for  Contralto,  Baritone  and  Bass, 
and  English  words  adapted  by  Geo.  F.  Root. 
pp.  9.     price  38  cts. 

This  is  the  famous  prayer  of  Alessandro  Stra- 
della,  one  of  the  best  old  masters  of  the  great 
Italian  period  of  composition,  whose  romantic 
story  of  love  and  persecution  is  well  known.  It 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  pure,  religious  melody, 
now  nearly  two  centuries  old.  The  accompani- 
ment is  simple,  dignified  and  expressive.  There 
is  not  only  a  quaint  air  of  antiquity,  but  an  earnest 
and  believing  spirit  in  the  song.  It  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  so  called  sacred  music  of  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater,  and  has  more  aflinity  with 
that  of  Pergolese.  Mr.  Root  has  made  a  real  ad- 
dition to  our  fund  of  classic  song,  by  bis  adapta- 
tion of  this  prayer.  The  Italian,  as  well  as 
English,  words  are  given.  We  now  have  the 
song  itself,  convenient  for  ordinary  voices.  How 
the  melody  has  been  made  singable  for  the  piano- 
forte, in  Thalberg's  .Srt  du  Chant,  was  noticed  in 
our  numberbe  fore  the  last. 

Rossini.  Les  Soire'es  Musicales.  No.  3.  La 
Partenza  (The  Parting).  No.  4.  L'Orgia 
(The  Drinking  Song),  pp.  5  ;  price  25  cents 
each. 

We  need  not  reiterate  the  value  of  this  choice 
little  collection  of  the  non-dramatic  songs  of  Ros- 
sini. The  two  now  before  us  are  among  the  finest 
of  the  twelve.     No.  3  is   a   beautiful    Canzonetta, 


refined  and  intellectual  in  the  character  of  its 
melody,  while  it  has  all  the  Italian  warmth  of  the 
composer.  It  must  be  an  accomplished  artist  who 
would  sing  it  well.  No.  4,  L'Orgia,  is  full  of 
champagne  sparkle  and  entrainement ;  a  most 
bright  and  piquant  melody,  in  which  the  wildest 
pitch  of  young  joy  and  enthusiasm  finds  utterance, 
modulating  naturally  into  poetic  pensiveness  and 
the  half-melancholy,  which  one  rather  woes  than 
shuns.  Liszt  has  made  one  of  his  brilliant  and 
exciting  little  piano-forte  "transcriptions"  from 
it.  The  Italian  verses  are  accompanied  with  fair 
English  equivalents  by  Mr.  Sprague. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.) 

Donizetti.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Vocal 
score  complete,  with  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment, English  and  Italian  words. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  elegant  and 
cheap  editions  of  the  standard  operas  in  course  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Ditson.  The  music  is  too 
familiar  to  all  music-lovers  to  require  comment. 
Next  to  Lucresia  Borgia,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  of 
Donizetti's  operas,  and  every  lover  of  the  Italian 
lyric  Muse  will  avail  himself  of  such  a  chance  of 
possessing  its  evanescent  beauties  for  the  ear  in 
the  permanent  form  of  notes.  The  English  words 
are  by  J.  Wrey  Mould,  Esq.,  who  also  prefixes  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  opera. 

4 — m      1 

BOSTON,  SEPT.  30,  1854. 

Our  Advertising Change  of  Rates. 

Our  Advertisements  crowd  upon  our  reading  matter.  In  the 
present  size  of  the  Journal,  the  space  which  we  can  give  to 
advertising  is  necessarily  small,  and  that  space  is  already  more 
than  occupied.  Of  course  an  advertisement  tells  well  in  such 
a  limited  and  select  company,  whereas  it  frequently  escapes 
the  eye  and  is  as  good  as  lost  in  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  many 
pages  or  a  great  blanket  newspaper  sheet.  Tor  our  peculiar 
class  of  advertiserrt,  too,  the  peculiar  character  of  our  journal's 
circulation  makes  it  a  desirable  medium  for  their  notices,  as 
has  been  already  proved  by  the  increasing  amount  of  adver- 
tising business  which  has  continually  sought  us  without  any 
kind  of  |soIicitation.  "What  little  room  we  have,  therefore,  for 
the  cards  and  announcements  of  music-dealers,  teachers,  con- 
certs, operas,  artists,  &c.,  becomes  more  and  more  in  demand 
and  more  valuable.  "When  the  rates  of  advertising  were  uni- 
formly raised  by  the  entire  newspaper  prees,  we  kept  on  at  our 
old  low  rates,  and  find  ourselves  at  this  moment  charging  only 
one  sixtli  as  muck  as  the  other  leading  musical  papers.  Their 
larger  circulation  warrants  some  difference,  but  nob  so  very 
marked  a  difference,  considering  the  advantages  on  our  side 
which  offset  theirs  of  wider  circulation. 

From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  that  is,  commencing  with 
our  new  volume,  Saturday,  Oct.  7th,  our  rates  (for  all  renewals 
and  new  advertisements}  will  be  as  follows  : 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line ,10  cts. 

E;i('li  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

I'or  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion IS12.00 

Do  do  eacll  8ub.sequent.  . .  ..'!r6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payiuents  required  ia  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

William  Mason's  Concert. 

The  announcement  of  this  eagerly  e.xpectcd 
concert  stands  in  full  in  another  column.  But  as 
a  graceful  preliminary  we  have  first  to  record, 
the  pleasant  little  matinee  in  Chickering's  rooms, 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  given  by  Mr. 
Mason  to  an  invited  audience,  composed  of  a 
couple  of  hundreds  of  our  best  amateurs,  critics, 
teachers  and  professors  of  music.  It  was  an  emi- 
nently refined,  intelligent  company.  The  young 
pianist  introduced  himself  at  once  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  Chickering's  noble  Grands,  and 
continued  to  play  a  series  of  pieces,  classical  and 
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modern,  as  he  was  prompted  by  his  feelings  at 
the  moment,  or  by  suggestions  from  his  delighted 
guests.  Tlie  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ner won  back  for  him  in  advance  all  that  his 
execution  suffered  from  the  natural  embarrass- 
ment of  such  a  trial.  We  have  heard  him  when 
he  played  better,  that  is,  more  felicitously,  more 
freely,  when  he  was  more  perfect!}'  himself.  But 
there  was  enough  to  show  a  really  great  pianist, 
one  not  only  wonderfully  well  up  to  the  modern 
■standard  of  mechanical  virtuosity,  but  also  imbued 
with  the  poetry  and  earnest  faith  of  his  artistic 
calling.  His  little  chance  preludings,  mere  un- 
conscious snatches  of  melodic  modulation,  with 
which  he  bespoke  the  favor  of  his  instrument, 
betrayed  the  true  musical  temper,  with  some  spark 
of  invention.  The  extempore  selection  was  large 
and  various.  It  included  the  Fantasia  on  the 
Propheie  and  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  of  Liszt ; 
a  florid  expansion  (by  which  of  the  moderns  we 
forget)  of  Weber's  "  Lullaby  " ;  (this  he  played 
on  the  small  triangular  shaped  piano,  the  last 
invention  of  the  lamented  Chickering,  and  since 
perfected  by  the  sons,  into  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cies of  the  Clavier  family)  ;  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C  sharp  minor,  in  which  of  course  he  could  not 
answer  everybody's  preconceived  notion  of  the 
right  rendering,  but  which  he  certainly  played 
with  masterly  power  and  grace  of  execution,  and 
with  unction ;  a  fugue  by  Handel,  which  capti- 
vated even  unwonted  and  unwilling  ears  by  the 
boldness  and  clearness  with  which  he  individual- 
ized the  four  parts  intertwining  ;  the  well-known 
Impromptu  by  Chopin,  which  he  made  particu- 
larly effective ;  a  brilliant  bravura  waltz  of  his 
own  (thrown  in  by  request),  which  opens  with  a 
moderate  movement  in  strict  style  of  thoughtful 
character,  and  after  a  brilliant  cadenza  dashes 
off  into  the  rapid  waltz  theme,  which  sweeps  on, 
accumulating  more  and  more  momentum,  grasp- 
ing at  more  and  more  powers  of  harmony,  and 
clothing  itself  with  large  handfuls  of  extended 
chords,  till  it  becomes  a  matter  of  excited  tri- 
umph over  frightful  Lisztian  difficulties,  (really 
a  clever  effort  of  the  kind,  and  causing  a  "  sen- 
sation ") ;  a  pretty  fancy  of  Willmers,  a  half 
thundering,  half  sentimentally  soft  cai-icature,  it 
might  be  called,  or  at  least  exaggeration  of  the 
style  of  Liszt,  which  the  performer  smilingly  an- 
nounced to  his  audience  as  the  Caprice  Heroique, 
by  Kontski,  "  a  specimen  of  the  most  modern 
school "  of  piano  music ;  besides  some  other 
pieces  which  escape  our  memory.  Here  was 
variety  enough  of  power  required  to  test  a  prac- 
tical interpreter  of  the  music,  learned,  inspired, 
fantastical,  or  pyrotechnical,  which  has  sprung 
into  being  with  the  successive  mechanical  devel- 
opments of  the  first  plain  germ  and  prototype  of 
the  modern  piano-forte.  All  felt  that  here  was 
truly  a  complete  pianist,  and  felt  it  with  peculiar 
pi-ide  and  pleasure,  that  he  was  a  Boston  boy.  It 
was  one  of  the  little  feasts  to  be  remembered. 

The  papers  tell  that  the  seats  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple for  Tuesday  night  are  already  largely  taken 
up.  Verily  a  piano-forte  concert,  in  a  large  hall, 
and  on  the  Lind  and  Sontag  scale  of  audiences,  is 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun  ;  a  new  thing  too  is  a 
pianistof  such  high  claims,  whom  we  can  call 
our  own  ;  and  one  new  thing  explains  the  other. 
The  prospect  of  an  audience  so  much  larger  and 
more  miscellaneous,  than  the  usual  circle  attend- 
ing upon  chamber  concerts  and  familiar  with  the 
styles  and  composers  there  in  vogue,  renders  it 


perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  say  a  few  words 
here  of  Mr.  Mason's  programme,  just  to  hint  the 
character  and  intention  of  the  several  pieces  he 
proposes  to  present.  The  selection,  wisely  we 
think,  is  made  from  very  various  schools,  as  Mr. 
Mason  is  to  illustrate  the  powers  of  the  piano, 
and  the  various  phases  of  his  own  pianism  before 
many  people  of  all  tastes.  By  some  it  will  be 
found  too  classical,  by  some  not  classical  enough. 
But  each  of  the  six  pieces  set  down  is  interesting 
and  noteworthy  of  its  kind.  He  begins  with  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  his  last  master, 
Liszt.  Himself  a  native  of  Hungary,  Liszt  in 
this  "  Hungarian  Rhapsody  "  commemorates  and 
illuminates,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  setting  ot  all  the 
harmonic  resources  of  his  art  and  instrument, 
some  of  the  quaint,  wild,  plaintive  melodies  of 
his  race.  He  begins  with  enunciatins  in  strong 
unison  a  sentence  of  some  old  national  hymn, 
heroic  and  solemn ;  and  with  this  for  a  motive 
establishes  a  wild,  dark,  tempestuous  background 
across  which  there  plays  presently,  as  in  a  sort  of 
dream  light,  a  bright,  yet  minor  Gypsey  dance, 
succeeded  by  an  exquisite  ballad  or  love  song,  a 
bold,  warlike  chorus,  &c.  &c.,  interrupted  by  oc- 
casional returns  of  the  stormy  introduction,  and 
all  worked  up  into  the  unity  of  a  truly  poetic  and 
imposing  whole. 

The  Impromptu  (op.  29)  of  Chopin  indicates 
an  unusually  bright  and  exhilarating  mood  of 
Chopin's  delicate,  feminine,  pensive  and  reverie- 
loving  genius.  It  has  the  wild,  rapturous  whirl 
of  the  Tarantella,  made  doubly  expressive  by  an 
occasional  sudden  break;  yet  in  the  episodical 
middle  portion  Chopin  gravitates  back  to  his  own 
wonted  mood  of  tenderness  and  fine  and  melan- 
choly humor.  The  most  poetic  and  spiritual  of 
piano-forte  composers  since  Beethoven  ;  writing 
e.xelusively  in  the  very  genius  of  the  piano;  an 
invalid,  sensitively  shrinking  from  the  public 
gaze,  Chopin  was  no  pianist  for  the  great  concert 
room,  but  the  most  rare  and  inspiring  of  musicians, 
in  the  small  room,  in  the  sympathetic  circle  of 
listeners.  But  why  try  to  tell  of  his  music  here 
in  a  few  words,  when  it  has  already  been  so  fully 
characterized  in  these  pages  from  the  pen  of  his 
noble  friend  and  appreciator,  Liszt  ? 

The  Saltarello  by  Stephen  Heller,  sets  out 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Saltarello  or  Roman  dance 
theme  from  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian  "  Symphony, 
(in  A  major,)  with  which  it  whirls  you  away 
with  an  almost  inconceivable  rapidity,  ending 
with  another  motive  from  Mendelssohn's  A  minor 
or  "  Scotch "  Symphony.  Heller,  of  Jewish 
family,  like  many  other  great  musicians,  is  one  of 
the  most  infallibly  elegant  and  artistic  in  style, 
and  felicitous  in  invention  of  the  piano  composers 
now  living. 

The  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor  is  commonly 
called  Beethoven's  "  Moonlight "  Sonata.  After 
the  blackness  and  storm  of  Liszt's  Prophete  fan- 
tasy the  other  afternoon,  it  certainly  came  in  like 
mild,  poetic,  spiritual  moonlight.  Beethoven 
wrote  it  in  his  young  days  of  love,  a  love  in  his 
case  mystical  and  Platonic.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
description,  but  some  of  our  readers  will  recall 
what  Bei'lioz  said  about  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
slow  movement  with  which  it  opens,  and  about 
Liszt's  playing  it  in  an  inspired  hour  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  103.) 

The  Fugue  by  Handel  in  E  minor  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  fugues  ever  written  for  the  piano. 
The  theme  or  subject  starts  with  a  note  thrice 


sti'ongly  struck,  followed  by  a  long  and  cui-ious- 
ly  meandering  phrase  of  melody,  which  is  strict- 
ly imitated  or  answered  in  each  of  the  four  parts, 
and  all  wrought  up  into  a  beautifully  clear,  ex- 
pressive whole,  though  intricate  and  complex  in 
its  structure.  It  is  a  fugue  in  great  favor  in  the 
concerts  of  the  great  pianists  abroad. 

As  an  extreme  contrast  to  this  strict  fugue,  and 
by  way  of  striking  and  effective  finale,  Mr.  Ma- 
son seems  to  have  selected  one  of  the  most  loud 
and  showy  specimens  of  the  ultra-modern,  or 
"  prodigious"  school,  as  Putnam  calls  it,  the  ca- 
price heroique,  by  Kontski.  We  cannot  but  sus- 
pect a  freak  of  quiet  fun  in  the  selection. 

Mr.  M.  has  no  assistance  but  the  brothers  Mol- 
LEXHAUER,  whose  violin  playing  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  we  have  ever  witnessed  of  two 
instruments  animated  by  one  soul,  even  to  the 
most  infinitesimal  shades  of  expression  and  orna- 
ment in  their  most  elaborate  and  curious  passages 
of  skill. 


Opera  at  Castle  Garden. 

New  York,  Eriday  Night,  Sept.  22, 1854. 

Dear  Mr.  Dwight : — I  have  twice  heard  Grisi, 
Mario  and  Susini,  and  must  send  you  a  line 
about  them.  The  opera  was  Norma  on  Wednes- 
day night  and  to-night,  and  the  impression  I  have 
received  has  been  altogether  an  agreeable  one. 
The  orchestra  was  powerful,  and  was  led  well 
most  of  the  time  by  Arditi ;  the  chorus,  also,  was 
strong  and  in  good  training.  Signorina  Dono- 
vanni's  appearance  is  consumptive  and  interest- 
ing, and  she  has  a  good  voice  and  is  a  promising 
vocalist. 

Now  for  the  grand  triad  of  stars.  Grisi  is  as 
superb  as  I  had  been  led  to  imagine  by  the  glow- 
ing accounts  of  travelled  connoisseurs,  listened  to 
with  longing  from  time  to  time  when  I  little  hoped 
to  have  so  soon  a  chance  to  judge  for  myself. 
She  will  remain  permanently  in  the  mind  as  the 
embodiment  of  what  is  goddess-like  in  woman. 
Her  face  although  wearing  almost  a  simper  while 
in  repose,  is  capable  when  awakened  of  every 
variety  of  expression,  and  would  suffice  to  illus- 
trate a  tale  of  varied  emotions  unaided  by  voice 
or  gesture.  Her  intentions  are  lofty  without  e.x- 
ception,  indeed  generally  too  high  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  any  but  intelligent  spectators.  While 
listening  to  Adalgisa's  piteous  recital  of  her  crime 
of  falling  in  love  with  the  handsome  Roman,  her 
feac  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  a  moment  afterwards,  on 
finding  that  the  generous  creature's  lover  is  her 
own  Pollione,  it  is  perfectly  terrible  ;  subsequent- 
ly it  becomes  perfectly  stony.  These  and  inter- 
mediate expressions  of  feature,  and  those  of  for- 
giveness and  renewed  love,  seem  to  me  larger 
than  any  we  have  seen  before  on  the  lyric  stage 
here.  She  is  a  mature  woman,  with  a  nature 
generous  enough  to  contain  all  the  passionate  at- 
tributes of  Woman.  Her  profile,  with  the  head 
thrown  a  little  back,  is  splendid,  and  ought  to  be 
preserved  religiously  in  marble  for  future  genera- 
tions. I  believe  she  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  her  manner  of  carrying  the  head  ;  if  she  has 
not,  I  now  pronounce  it  noble  without  any  prece- 
dent. If  I  talked  all  night,  which  I  feel  like  do- 
ing, I  could  only  tell  j'ou  she  is  Juno — she  is  La 
Diva.  AVe  have  had  a  number  of  vocalists  far 
more  skillful,  thougii  her  school  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  there  is  not  a  note  of  objectionable  sing- 
ing; but  none  to  compare  with  her  in  dramatic 
expression ;    one   cannot  imagine   spoken  words 
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more  full  of  terse  vigorous  meaning.  Wlien  she 
begins  the  trio,  "  Oil  !  di  qual  sei  tu  vitthna," — or 
that  one, — '^Vanne,  si," — or  the  duet,  "In  mia 
mano," — you  may  expect  to  feel  chilly. 

Mario  made  as  much  of  the  rather  unattrac- 
tive part  of  Pollione  as  a  fine  actor  could  quietly  do. 
His  bearing  was  Romanesque  in  dignity,  but  he 
showed  none  of  that  adventurous  energy  which 
so  intrepid  a  lover  might  have  been  expected  to 
feel.  But  his  voice  has  had  no  forerunner  here. 
It  is  onfy  a  mFxed'  voice  when  he  pleases ;  at 
times  it  is  a  pure  tenor,  and  of  what  a  quali- 
ty !  how  sympathetic!  it  would  blend  with  the 
coldest  voice  to  be  found  in  any  of  your  choruses; 
no  tones  however  hard  could  refuse  its  invitation. 
Not  only  Norma  and  Adalgisa,  but  the  whole 
cloister  of  virgins  were  at  his  mercy,  and  it  was 
very  fortunate  for  the  Druids  that  they  put  him 
away  before  he  had  done  more  mischief.  He  looks 
decidiedly  English,  and  is  a  tall  well-made  man, 
and  his  rosy  cheeks  indicate  that  he  has  been  no 
enemy  to  malt.  The  ease  with  which  his  voice 
mounts  to  the  highest  range  and'  performs  graces 
there,  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  even  more 
delicious  and  charming.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  one  admired  most,  Grisi  or  Mario.  They 
are  srandly  matched,  and  should  always  perform 
tosether,  by  all  means,  or  keep  silent. 

1  think  SusiNi  will  surprise  you  more  than 
either  of  the  others,  unless  you'  are  prepared  to 
hear  a  first  rate  baritone.  The  part  of  Orovoso 
gives  him  but  little  scope  for  actings  but  I  should 
not  judge  that  he  would'  be-  a  great  actor  in  any 
part,  though  I  am  told  he  makes  a  good  duca  Al- 
fonso ;  but  his  voice  and  his  vocalizing  are  all  you 
could  ask.  His  organ  is  sonorous  and  metallic, 
and  even  in  its  whole  compass,  and  under  his  en- 
tire control;  there  was  not  one  phrase  or  group- 
ette  during  the  evening  which  was  not  clean  and 
finished  to  an  extraordinary  degree — extraordi- 
nary, certainly  m  this  part  of  the  world,  for  a 
baritone.  His  power  in  the  concerted  pieces  ac- 
cords finely  with  the  part  of  chief  of  the  Druids, 
and  is  a  constant  comfort  in  the  choruses. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  all  three  stars-.  You  will 
soon  have  a  chance-  to  correct  or'  confirm  my  im- 
pressions, if  you  remember  them;  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  this  account  of 
Norma,  as  I  have  heard  it  first.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  tell  you  of  Lucreziti,  but  I  did  not  see  it, 
and  shall  not,  probably,  see  any  other  opera  for  a 
while  to  come. 

There  were  five  thousand  people  in  that  great 
barn.  Castle  Garden,  to-night,  which  would  con- 
tain eight  thousand,  and  the  audience  \vas  tolera- 
bly discriminating  though  not  enthusiastic.  The 
ensemble  of  the  whole  troupe  is  quite  satisfactory, 
and  you  will  have  the  opera  well  presented  in  the 
new  theatre,  when  it  is  brought  out  there,  and  I 
assure  you  you  may  look  forward  to  a  memorable 
season-. 

Good  night,  and  truly  yours,  ** 


New  York,  Sept.  27th,  1854. 
Friend  Dwight : — Grisi  and  M.4RIO  consti- 
tute the  only  musical  attraction  of  which  we  can 
boast.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  stellos 
minores  are' for  the  tinre  being  content  to  twinkle 
in  some  other  firmament;  for  when  a  world-re- 
nowned artist  visits  us,  every  lorgnette,  telescope 
and  microscope  is  employed  until  each  phase  of 
the  stranger's  character,  whether  artistic,  social, 
or  moral,  is  carefully  noted  dSwn,  and  his  paralla.x 
eccentricities,  and  relations  to  all  the  other  stars 
ascertained.  In  short,  we  make  a  business  of  it, 
and  study  each  luminary  till  we  feel  competent  to 


predict  with  the  greatest  minuteness  his  culmina- 
tion, eclipse,  or  decadence,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Having  now  hvo  such  stars  upon  which  to  make 
observations,  we  should  of  course,  have  no  time 
to  bestow  upon  lesser  attractions,  if  they  were 
here.  Grisi  and  Mario,  we  have  now  heard  in 
Lticrezia  Borgia,  Norma,  and  I  Puritani.  You 
have  already  presented  your  readers  with  differ- 
ent criticisms  upon  their  performances  in  Borgia 
and  Noriva.  In  reference  to  them,  therefore,  I 
shall  have  but  a  word  to  say. 

Grisi,  as  a  singer,  you  will  not  of  course  expect 
to  equal  Jenny  Lind  or  Sontag.  She  has  by  nO' 
means  the  glorious  organ  of  the  former,  nor  the 
artistic  perfection  of  the  latter.  Her  forte  is  in 
tragedy.  In  the  expression  of  scorn,  rage,  jeal- 
ousy, and  similar  passions,  she  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
absolutely  unapproachable.  She  can  concentrate 
in  the  tip  of  her  index  finger  an  amount  of  ven- 
geance perfectly  annihilating.  Husbands  and 
lovers  had  better  be  -careful  how  they  incur  the 
displeasure  of  ladies  who  have  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  lessons  from  this  queen  of 
haters.  This  trait  united  with  Grisi's  statuesque 
figure,  grace  of  action,  and  intellectuality,  make 
her  in  some  parts  of  Lucrezia,  and  Norma,  in  the 
highest  degree  triumphant.  In  other  parts  where 
vocalization  or  soul-moving  devotion  is  required, 
she  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Some  of  her  up- 
per tones  are  thin,  easily  fatigued,  and  regret- 
ingly  remind  us  of  what  she  has  been.  Her  Cas- 
ta Diva  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  calm  breadth 
of  devotion,  which  it  seems  natural  to  expect  in 
the  Druid  Priestess,  and  whii'h  Jenny  Lind  so 
sublimely  rendered,  is  in  Grisi's  interpretation  al- 
most entirely  wantlns. 

Mario  has  not  the  power  necessary  to  make 
him  a  successful  Pollione,  and  it  is  unfair  to  criti- 
cise him  in  this  role,  since  he  took  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  sustalnlnsj  Grisi  in  one  of  her  greatest 
characters.  As  Gennaro,  the  beauty  of  his  voice, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  style  as  a  sentimental 
tenor,  are  displayed  to  the  highest  advantaije  in 
an  aria  w;-itten  expressly  for  him  by  Donizetti 
and  introduced  In  place  of  the  duo  that  com- 
mences the  third  act.  In  other  parts  he  is  not 
very  remarkable. 

In  I  Puritani  both  Grisi  and  Mario  sing  uni- 
formly better  throughout  than  in  either  the  pre- 
ceding operas.  If  there  are  no  very  great  points 
in  their  impersonations,  there  is  less  that  is  unsat- 
isfactor}',  the  music  being  more  generally  in  the 
best  range  of  their  voices.  Mario  sings  the  ro- 
mance at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  Oh, 
so  exquisitely  !  If  he  would  leave  out  a  few  un- 
manly tones  that  he  interpolates  in  this,  it  would 
be  almost  absolute  perfection.  Tlie  tones  to 
which  I  refer  are  termed  falsetto,  but  they  are 
more  properly  speaking  head-tones,  for  they  lie 
above  the  falsetto  of  the  tenor  voice  (0  to  F 
above  the  staff",)  and  exactly  correspond  in  pitch 
and  quality  to  the  head-tones  of  the  soprano 
voice.  Of  course,  being  new,  and  to  the  people 
wonderful,  they  have  much  to  do  in  winning  for 
him  an  encore  among  those  who  appreciate  only 
ad  captandum  effects. 

Sdsini  is  a  magnificent  hasso  and  is  a  great  favo- 
rite when  hesln<;sin  tune,  which  he  has  of  late  usu- 
ally done.  Cuturi's  debut  was  by  no  means  suc- 
cessful. His  voice  was  unsympathetic,  incorrect 
in  intonation,  and  his  style  unfinished.  He  may 
do  better  next  time,  however.  The  chorus  is 
very  fair,  but  the  least  said  about  the  orchestra, 
after  you  give  it  the  credit  of  including  a  large 
share  of  excellent  individual  talent,  the  better. 
Arditi  has  not  the  breadth  of  character  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  director. 

Next  week  Grisi  and  Mario  are  to  consecrate 
the  New  Opera  House,  (Academy  of  Music,)  on 
Fourteenth  street.  Will  not  that  be  an  occasion  ? 
Maretzek's  Troupe  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
and  Mr.  Hackett  has  therefore  engaged  this  new 
temple  of  the  lyric  drama.  C.  M.  C. 


Overdoing  the  Matter. — The  newspaper 
practice  of  trumpeting  and  puffing  musical  artists 
on  the  eve  of  their  debut,  has  become  so  rife,  that 
many  have  actually  come  to  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  artist  is  a  thing  to  be  created  less  by 
himself  than  by  his  man  of  business  or  advertising 
aeent.  No  matter  how  excellent  and  true  an  ar- 
tist he  may  be,  his  friends,  in  thefr  over-anxiety 
for  his  success,  think  that  a  systematic  effort  must 
be  made,  at  any  cost,  to  "  prepare  the  press,"  and 
through  the  press,  the  public.  And  straightway 
the  indefatigable,  unabashable,  Barnum-bewitehed 
agent  opens  a  ten  days'  siege  of  daily  and  thrice 
dally  visits  upon  all  luckless  editors,  of  all  grades, 
from  the  Panjandrum  of  respectability  to  the 
smallest  "  Satanic,"  determined,  if  possible,  that 
no  idea  shall  dwell  in  their  imagination  or  their 
columnSjbut  the  one  all-engrossing  and  portentous 
idea  of  the  newly  risen  star  of  virtuosity.  And 
straightway,  each  amiable  editor,  whether  he 
knows  whereof  he  affirms  or  not,  gets  magnetized 
with  Sir  Agent's  enthusiasm,  and  prints  the  most 
unqualified  eulogy,  only  to  wipe  it  all  out  again 
the  moment  that  the  next  star  comes,  and  so  an- 
nihilate the  force  of  language  and  of  all  terms  of 
comparison. 

Now  a  true  artist  does  not  need  such  help,  and 
can  but  suffer  from  it ;  and  we  seize  upon  a  pre- 
sent text  for  saying  so,  since  we  may  do  it  with 
the  better  grace,  being  provoked  to  it  in  the  case 
of  a  young  artist  in  whom  we  are  ourselves  sin- 
cerely interested,  and  of  whose  piano-playing  and 
artistic  character  we  have  ourselves  spontaneous- 
ly said  so  many  good  things  that  we  almost  fear 
that  we  too  are  suspected  of  having  joined  the 
army  of  professional  clacqueurs.  Our  young  pi- 
anist will  surely  make  his  own  mark  ;  by  no  means 
can  he  do  more  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  deep  one.  But  when  newspaper  para- 
graphs declare  him  "  superior  to  any  pianist  we 
have  ever  heard,"  "the  acknowledged  peer  of  Liszt 
and  Thalberg,"  &c.,  &c.,  what  thinking  person 
does  not  see  that  the  paragraphist  is  stating  what 
he  cannot  possibly  know  to  be  true,  even  if  it  be 
true  ;  because  such  comparisons  can  only  be  made 
after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  new 
pianist,  as  well  as  with  the  old. 

We  are  almost  forced  to  the  conviction  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  morale 
that  regulates  the  intercourse  between  concert- 
givers  and  the  "  Press,"  to  pay  or  to  receive  such 
visits.  Why  not  enact  an  eleventh  command- 
ment :  '■  Thou  shalt  not  approach  an  editor,  until 
after  thou  hast  given  thy  concert."  Don't  take  us 
too  literally  or  seriously  ;  we  throw  out  the  hint 
for  consideration.  And  bear  in  mind-,  tliat  what 
we  have  said  is  in  no  manner  personal,  but  applies 
to  a  prevailing  practice  in  which  it  is  hard  to  tell 
who  is  the  most  at  fault.     More  anon. 


IQ^ 
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Where  ^^^LL  Grisi  sing?  —  A  correspondent,  in  a 

state  of  alarm  which  many  share,  writes  us  as  follows  v 

Mr.  Editor— There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Howard  Athen^ctm 
has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hackett  for  Grisi  and  Mario,  who  will 
shortly  appear  there.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  horrible  re- 
port ?  Yours  truly,  J.  S. 

We  do  not  know,  but  think  it  cannot  be  true.  But  we 
regret  to  learn  that  there  is  little  or  no  encouragement  to 
hope  that  the  manager  of  the  New  Boston  Theatre  will 
set  aside  his  paying  English  comedies  for  the  Italian 
Opera.  It  certainly  is  a  sad  wreck  of  many  of  the  hopes 
and  dollars  invested  in  thai  noble  theatre,  which  is  too 
grand  for  plays,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  magically  sprung 
up  on  purpose  to  receive  a  lyric  Diva. 

Mr.  Hackett,  we  are  informed,  has  made  some  over- 
tures for  the  engagement  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  Grisi 
in  concerts  merely,  would  be  but  an  aggravation.  The 
directors  of  the  ilusic  Hall  assure  us  that  it  can  easily 
be  adapted  to  ojieratic  uses.  It  has  stage-room  60  feet 
in  width  and  30  feet  in  depth;  and  scenery,  &c.,  can  be 
so  contrived,  as  to  be  removable  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
wlienever  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  theatre  back  to  a 
concert-room.  It  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  idea,  and  we 
are  told  that  there  are  serious  designs  of  carrying  it  oat. 

Miss  Greenfield,  known  as  the  "  Black  Swan,"  has 
returned  from  Europe  and  announces  a  concert  for 
Wednesday  evening,  which  deserves  attention,  both  as 
evincing  capabilities  for  refined  arts  in  one  of  an  op- 
pressed and  lowly  race,  and  as  being  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  clmrch  in  this  city,  in  which  the  Rev-  Mr. 
Grimes  is   doing  a  Christian  and  humane  work. 
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©RAM®    eQ)MeiR.T« 

—BY — 

MISS  E.  T.  GREENFIELD, 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Wednesday  Evening,  Oct.  4tli, 

MISS  E.  T,  GREENFIELD,  popularly  known  as 
the  *'  BIdCk  Swan,"  having  just  returDcJ  from  England,  where 
Bhe  has  ^ung  with  great  Bucoess  before  both  the  nobility  and 
royalty,  has  consented  to  give  a  Gnind  Concert  in  this  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  over 
which  Kev.  L.  A.  Grimes  is  pastor.  She  brings  with  her  from 
her  foreign  trip,  high  testimonials  of  her  accomplishments  as 
a  Musical  Artist.  • 

At  several  Grand  Concerts  in  England,  Miss  Greenfield  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Newton,  of  Ikr  Majesty's  Grand 
National  Concerts,  Mr.  Augustus  Braham,  (his  first  appear- 
ance since  his  return  from  America,}  and  Mr.  Charles  Cotton, 
from  Milan,  and  others.  Queen  A'ictoria,  who  was  pre=ent  at 
one  of  these  Coi. certs,  privately  remarked  thatshe  "  was  struck 
by  the  great  compass  of  Miss  Greenfield's  voice," 

Tickets  50  cents — to  be  obtained  at  the  stores  of  John  P. 
Jewett ;  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  ;  the  principal  Music  Rooms; 
of  Kev.  L.  A.  Grimes,  23  Grove  street,  and  at  Termont  lempie. 

Sept  30 

Mr.    OTTO    DRESEL 

Will  return  to  Boston  by  the  first  of  October,  when  he  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  piano-forte. 
Address  meanwhile  at  this  ofSce. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in    Piano-forte  and   Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  he  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 
■Sept  23  tf. 

YOUNG  UBIES'  VOCAL  MSIC  SCHOOL 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BLAXCHARD,   Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  peinciples  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  MuBic  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  he 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Hlanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blaochard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Wedb,  F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  P.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 


WM.  MASON'S   CONCERT, 

AT   THE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  October  3d; 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 
BROTHERS    M  O  LLE  N  H  All  ER  ^ 

The  distinguished  Violinists  6f  Juinen''s  OrcTiestra,  whose 

perfermances  were  received  with  such  marked 

favor  by  the  Boston  public. 

1=»ROCRAMME. 
Pfti-t  I. 

1.  Grand  Fantasle  :  Duo  for  two  VicHns. 

Brothers  Mollenhader. 

2.  Rhapsody  on  Hungarian  Airs Liszt 

William  Mason. 

3.  Solo :  Violin Ernst 

Edward  Mollenhaoer. 

4    I  a.  Impromptu,  op.  29 Chopin 

(  h.  SaUarello(on  a  theme  from  Slendelssohn)  Stephen  Heller 
William  Mason, 

Part  II, 

e    f  a.  Sonata  {pp.  27,  C  sharp  minor) .Beethoven 

■  \b.  Fugue  (E  minor) , Handel 

William  M.4Son. 

6.  Variations  Brilliantes  :  Duo  for  two  Violins. 

Brothers  Mollenhader. 

7.  Grand  Caprice Heroique ....,„.... Kontski 

iV'iLLiAM  Mason. 

"Hr^Tickets  50  cents  ;  for  siile  at  E.  H.  Waders  music  store, 
197  Washington  street,  and  at  Nathan  Richardson's  Musical 
Exchange.  2S2  Washington  street,  wtM?re  seats  can  be  secured 
on  and  after  Thursday,  Sept.  28. 

[CP'Persons  residing  in  neighboring  towns  can  secure  seats 
by  sending  (enclosing  the  requisite  funds)  ta  either  of  the 
music  stores  above  named. 

(C^^Doors  open  at  "6^^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>^  o'clock. 


THE  HALLELUJAH. 


UOWELL  MASON'S    NEW   WORK 
Is  worw  Keady. 


IT  CONTAIIVS  :NEARI.T  1,100  PIECEg, 

And  is   the   most  extensive   collection  of  thekind  ever  pub- 
lished.    There  are 

Tunes  of  120  Metres, 

AS   WELL  AS 

IVCDre  than  70  Anthems, 

and  other  Set  Pieces,  besides  numerous  Chant.'i.  IN  THE 
SINGIN'G-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  which  'Is  more  extensive 
and'Complete  than  in  any  similar  work,  there  are 

340  Exercises,  Rounds,  Glees,  &e.. 

And  an  entirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Wotation  in  a  IQ'utshell, 

win  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools. 
In  connection  with  nearly  all  the  tunes 

Instrumental  Interludes 

are  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  throughout. 

The  music  of  the  HALLELUJAH  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of 

Carmina  Sacra 

in  its  general  characteristics,  as  being  pleasing,  practicable 
and  durable. 

Price  in  New  York,  S7,50  per  dozen,  cash. 

Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single  copy 
sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting  us  sixty 
cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MASON  BEOTHERS,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

B.  B.  MTTSSEY  &  CO.  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 
Sept  23  3t 

NE  W  EDITION  READ  K 

MARX'S   MUSICAL   COMPOSITION, 

translated  and  edited 
BY   HERRMAN   S.   SARONI. 

FIFTH  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH   AN   APPENDIX    AND  NOTES, 

BY    EMILIUS    G[RAC, 

OF    THE   CONSERVATORY   OP    PARIS. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  this  valuable  treatise, 
the  publishers  have  at  great  expense  had  this  new  edition 
prepared,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr-  Girac's  valuable 
Appendix  and  Notes.  Mr.  Girac  has  unfoMed  the  precepts  of 
composition  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  illustrating 
them  most  fully  with  a  great  number  of  musical  fxamples. 
An  extract  from  Mr.  Girac's  introduction  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  his-  work  : 

"  Though  these  Appendixes  have  been  composed  to  he  ex- 
planatory commentaries  to  the  large  treatise  of  Marx,  yet  they 
form  a  whole  in  themselves,  and  from  the  treatment  of  the 
triad  down  t;o  the  passing-notes,  where  they  break  off,  they 
form  a  compendium  of  the  matters  contained  in  them,  in 
which  nothing  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  has 
been  omitted.  They  have  another  advantage;  they  offer  the 
teacher  of  harmony  a  text-book  in  which  the  fundamental 
laws  of  harmony  haTc  been  laid  down,  so  that  he  wiH  have  no 
other  task  to  perform  than  to  direct  and  superintend  the  work 
of  his  pupil,  being  thus  relieved  from  giving,  himself,  hut 
very  few  directions." 

The  introduction  also  gives  full  and  able  directions  to  the 
student  how  to  study  the  work  of  Dr.  Marx,  in  connection 
with  the  appendixes,  thus  adapting  the  work  to  such  as  ran 
not  obtain  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

MARX'S  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION,  with  GIRAC'S  AP- 
PENDIX, is  now  issued  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
600  pages,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  S3.  Post- 
age, 34  cents. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  already  own  a  former  edition  of 
Marx's  Musical  Composition,  we  have  published  a  separate 
edition  of 

GIRAC'S    APPENDIX, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    By  procuring  this  appendix,  owners 
of  any  previous  edition  of  Dr.  Marx's  work  can  complete  their 
copy.    Price,  ©I. 

Address,  MASON  BROTHERS, 

23  Park  Row,  New  York. 


R.    GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 

D:7^Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    Sin 

SIGNOR  COREL.L.I  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
proposes,  during  the  coming  season,  to  give  instruction  in 
SOLFEGGIO  to  Young  Ladies  in  Classes,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  CniCKERiNG,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 
Signor  Oorelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


Mile,  6ABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Be^  leaTO  to  announce  that  she  has  returned  from  the  country, 
and  is  now  prepared  to  resume 

INSTRtrcfTION  ON  THE  PlAKO-POIiTE. 

Jllle.  G.  D.  may  be  addressed  at 

Settle    3m  55  HANCOCiv  STREETT. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

C.ARti  ZERRAHX,  of  the  late  G^rmania  Musical  So- 
ciety, begs  h-ave  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  nmsical 
public  of  Boston,  that  lie  will  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  und  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  "Zerrahn  would  also  inform  tlaos**  amateurs  wlio  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  rla-'sical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flnte,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  perform  \ni\\ 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  mav  be  addressed  at  the  "tVinthrnp  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  ■of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 
Residence;   SI    Pfnclcney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER, 

Has  the  plea-sure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
strnction  in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co-  or  at  her  residence, 
**  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Wiuter  Place,  Roston. 

Sept  IS  3m 

SIGNOR  ATTGrSTO  EENOEIiART,  Profe  sor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
aod  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Checkering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  In  Europe. 

Applications  to  he  mafis  to  Sig-  Augdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
"Winthrop  Ilmise,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev  Sam'I  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G-  Ward.,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Es^.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 


WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PiibBlsher  and  Isnporter  of  Ulusic, 

No.  82  "West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  CBostantly  on   hand  a   Large   and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,    for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received   by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
[Cr"  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 


Mr.    THOMAS    KYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PI.\NO,  FLUTE.  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instmction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mosic. 

Address  No.  45  Hariison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Dirson,  1T5  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 

References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,         "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     **  " 

N.  Kicliardson,      ''  *' 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Wei.«s,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 

Sept  30 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


XEACHER     OF      MUSIC", 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  WashiDgton  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  KICHAKDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

REFERENCES. 


John  S.  Bwight,  Esq. 

0.  Ditsnn,  Esq. 

N.  Kichardsou.  Esq. 

A.  Berry,  Esq-  28  Pearl  St. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  E.^q  ,  6  IJath  St. 

H.  Crocker,  Esq.  6  Shawmut  av. 


Mrs.  Farnham, 

6  Copeland  st.  Roxbury. 
Epes  Sargent,  Esq. 
Ke7.  Mr.  Huntington. 
Uon.  J.J.  Clarke,  27  State  st. 
July  1 


NO  W     READ  Y, 

THE   GREAT  WOSK   OF   THE   YEAB, 

MOORE'S 

COMPI^ETE  EWCYCt,OPiEI>IA 


A  Tvork  ■wliich  has  cost  the  imlcfatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  profL'ssional  musician,  but  to 
erery  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  tbe  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIAlSrS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  haye  ever  liyed. 

A,  Complete  Blctionary  of  over 

500  O    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE  or  Mtrsic, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instrunients, 

"With  the  da^cs  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  H.^RMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASi,  &e.  &e. 

A  Sook  intcHjIesl  to  cover  tlBC  "tTlioIe 
of  HIiisi«all  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEIVETT   &   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE,  by  A.  GooKEL,  38  cts. 
CUPID'S  POLKA,  by  CHARLts  Teeibab,  25  cts. 
MAZOUKKA,  by  H.  A    Wollenuaupt,  88«t3. 
VALSE  SXYRIENNB,  by  U.  A.  Wollekhadpt. 

Sept  9  MEYER  &  TRBTBAR,  Buffalo,  N.y. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA.CaER,  Ol?  TH.E  riAKO   A.3ND  OaGA^US. 

[l^TEEMS   BIODERATE. 

.   Eesidenoe,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

SG5  Wasliin^on  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  Sm 


Oermania  Serenade  Ban«!. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agtnl. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street, 


CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUrACTORERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


■^K 


"WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


N  ATM  AN    RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER,  PUBLISHER  &.  DEALER 


Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &e. 

Also,  Publisher  of  the  celebrated 

'  ITubtni  S.tl]Ml  for  the  |piiTU0-|flrtt,' 

a:nd 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

'Nirw  BlMsic 

PUBLISHED   DAILY,   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O^  All  my  publicationa  can  he  obtained  at  'U'^bilesale  and 
Retail  of  J.  F.  PETRI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

WAIIlliiMi 

l^o.  S   WINTER    STKEET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 


A.    W.    PRENZEL 

"VViU  resume  his 

XSirSTUTrCTIO^N'    OM    'I^HE   piaxo-fokte, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  U.  Wade.  Aii;^26 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ESTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEOOPT    OF 

THE    PILGRIM^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  cont.aining  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
tilt*  city  of  Uu  struct  ion,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  PiiWislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onlt  aothorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton, liis  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWIKG  &  PAES^TING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Treniout  Row,  Boston. 

***    TVedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYEH   &   TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Importers  of  Jorckjn  glitsic  anb  IJublisbcrs, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  iu  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

[j:;;7=°  Sole  .\gents  in  the  United  Stsifes  for  the  well  known 
pubJi^hing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
di.'^count,)  wherei'f  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVElt't'URES  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLKF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  (if  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piiino- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TIUOS,  QUATUOUJ,  SINFONIES, 
&.C.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNEIl,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMlill,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &o  TRETBAR, 
Augl2  Sm  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 


TAYLOR'S  PMO  FORTE  FOR  BEGIffiERS. 

FIRST   STEPS   TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE  ;   being  an   Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   the    Piano   Forte,  Harp  and   Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

T.  BRICHER,  Teacher  of  the  Organ,  Piano-Forte  and 
Singing,  having  closed  his  connection  as  Organist  of  the  Eow- 
doin  Square  Church,  has  removed  to  No.  7K  Tremont  Row, 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  his  services 
as  Organist  and  Teacher  of  Music.  je  24 

lEEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Wasldngton  St.,  Boslon. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

BTo.  344  AVashington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  <}  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Geat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References, 
Messrs.  Chtckeeinq,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchaed,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Geoege  Peabodv,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OE   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  ^\'ashington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Refeeenceb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  S3  Mt.  Yernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.     ,  Feb.  IS. 

PRmCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  CTery  vatiety,  from  S4.5  to  SrloO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  churih.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

Q.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Prince  S[  Co.'s  Melodeons. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  0?   THE  PIANO-FOIITE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.     S.     CUTIiER, 

®rgant0il    aiK«J    'EiBtfux    of    JKIusk, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  IS20. — Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  '.^82  Wash- 
ington  St. Sept  9  tf 


GOVERNESS. 

A  GERMAN  LADY,  who  has  taught  for  several  years  in 
this  country  the  English  branches,  German,  French,  and 
Drawing,  wishes  a  situation  as  Governess.  She  refers  to  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Lowell. Sept  23    3t 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  TH  E' PI  ANO- FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Tlieo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Deo    3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Hai-rison  Aveuue. 

MR.  De  HIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TR.4NSP0SED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

Xtesidenco  No.  56  I^iieclaud  Street. 

Oct.  8.    3m 


^A^' 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    7,    1854, 


NO.   1. 


IN  ADVANCE. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TlTRWQ    J  ^^  BIAIL,....r3    PER  ANNUM,  j 
TERMS    j     „     CARRIER,   $2.50  "  j 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  wrilers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year  ;  if  nob  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPKIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
K7»  OFFICE,    No,    31    Scliool    Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  Schooi  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Wa^^hinston  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremoni  How. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &   BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCHARFENBERG  &  Lm&^'i22  BroafJivay,  N.  Y, 
"   GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  AN  DUE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
*«    MILLER  &  -QEK(^llA^l,\%\  Baltimore  St.^  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 
"   JOHN  H.  ^lELLOK,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Our  Advertising Change  of  Rates. 

Our  Advertisements  crowd  upon  our  reading  matter.  In  the 
present  size  of  the  Journal,  the  space  which  we  can  give  to 
advertising  is  necessarily  small,  and  that  space  is  already  more 
than  occupied.  Of  course  an  advertisement  tells  well  in  such 
a  limited  and  select  company,  whereas  it  frequently  escapes 
the  eye  and  is  as  good  as  lost  in  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  many 
pages  or  a  great  blanket  newspaper  sheet.  For  our  peculiar 
class  of  advertisers,  too,  the  peculiar  character  of  our  journal's 
circulation  makes  it  a  desirable  medium  for  their  notices,  as 
has  been  already  proved  by  the  increasing  amount  of  adver- 
tising business  which  has  continually  sought  us  without  any 
kind  of  solicitation.  "What  little  room  we  have,  therefore,  for 
the  cards  and  announcements  of  music-dealers,  teachers,  con- 
certs, operas,  artists,  &c,,  becomes  more  and  more  in  demand 
and  more  valuable.  When  the  rates  of  advertising  were  uni- 
formly raised  by  the  entire  newspaper  press,  we  kept  on  at  our 
old  low  rates,  and  find  ourselves  at  this  moment  charging  only 
one  sixth  as  niitch  as  the  other  leading  musical  papers.  Their 
larger  circulation  warrants  so7ne.  difference,  but  not  so  very 
marked  a  difference,  considering  the  advantages  on  our  side 
which  offset  theirs  of  wider  circulation. 

From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  that  is,  commencing  with 
our  new  volume,  Saturday,  Oct.  7th,  our  rates  (for  all  renewals 
and  new  advertisements)  wid  be  as  foUow.^^ : 

TEKMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Eacll  subsequent  insertion,  per  line ^ 5  cts. 

For  cue  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $;12.00 

Do  do  eacll  subsequent. ..  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  eacli  insertion,  per  line  20  eta.. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


From  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music." 

The  Beethoven-Festival  at  Bonn,  1845. 

It  was  about  the  year  1839,  that  a  stir  began  to 
be  made  in  Europe  by  the  tour  of  one  of  the 
greatest  pianists  that  ever  lived :  whose  genius, 
however,  has  been  manifested  more  remarkably 
without,  than  wifliin,  the  circles  of  strict  and  or- 
derly art.  I  need  hardly  name  Dr.  Liszt.  There 
have  been  few  things  in  executive  music  in  any 
respect  comparable  to  his  public  career,  which 
may  be  here  spokefi  of,  because  it  is  understood 
to  have  closed  so  fiir  as  exhibition  is  concerned, 
and  to  be  merged  in  enterprises  of  creative  and 
critical  activity.  Brilliant  in  his  wit,  extravagant 
in  his  habits  of  life  and  opinion,  courted  for  his 
personal  fascination  by  every  one  who  is  greatest 
and  choicest  in  intellect,  as  Dr.  Liszt  has  been, 
from  his  prodigious  youth  upward, — the  fine  judg- 
ment and  the  firm  resolution  which  have  enabled 
him  to  see  that  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing — a 
time  to  give  up  exhibition,  and  to  enter  upon 
more  meditative  pursuits — to  cease  from  display 
at  the  moment  when  his  popularity  was  the  higli- 
est,  when  no  rival  was  in  hearing — I  may  say 
more,  in  being — such  a  whim  of  wisdom  (if  whim 
it  be)  must  be  commemorated  as  among  the  most 
remarkable  passages  and  traits  of  his  remarkable 
life  and  character. 

At  the  time  I  refer  to,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope Dr.  Liszt  commanded  the  whole  world  of 
gentle  and  simple  listeners  as  no  other  instrumen- 
talist ever  commanded  it  before  him.  For  such 
love  and  personal  regard  as  he  inspired,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  wonderment  and  curiosi- 
ty thatfoUovv  an  eccentric  like  Paganini.  Where-: 
as  the  great  Italian  violin-player  was  a  gloomy 
and  hypochondriacal  egotist,  inapt  and  ill  at  ease 
in  society,  penurious  in  his  personal  habits,  giv- 
ing most  reluctantly,  and  in  rare  spasms, — Liszt 
seemed  to  live  for  every  distinguished  man  and 
every  beautiful  woman,  and  with  every  joyous 
thing — to  have  wit  to  spare  for  every  one,  and 
kindliness  to  lavish  upon  loo  many ; — since,  well- 
a-day !  potentates  so  accessible  as  he  are  sure  to 
be  pressed  upon  by  the  scum,  as  well  as  the  salt, 
of  the  earth.  While  he  appeared  to  come  to  his 
music  as  a  sport,  a  hors  d'ceuvre,  a  light  pastime, 
he  made  of  his  music  an  engine  of  beneficence 
more  princely,  in  proportion  to  its  gains,  than  Art 
has  ever  seen. 

That  such  a  character,  however  dazzling — that 
such  a  position,  however  delicious — are  not  the 
highest  which  an  artist  can  claim,  and  should  as- 
pire to,  is  a  truth  past  controversy.  There  is  a 
munificence  which  lays  waste  and  troubles,  as 
much  as  it  fertilizes  and  aids — which  resolves  it- 
self into  the  gratification  of  glorious  and  affec- 
tionate and  poetic  impulses,  without  care  for  the 
consequences.  But  in  days  of  selfish  and  grasp- 
ing agitation  like  ours,  we  must  not  too  curiously 
arraign  such  over-profusion,  when  we  know  it  to 
be  accompanied  by  those  smaller  virtues  and 
graces — that  gentleness  to  the  humble — that  mem- 
ory of  small  services — that  noble  superiority   to 


anything  like  pique  or  littleness,  to  which  every 
one  can  bear  testimony  who  has  known  Dr.  Liszt 
through  a  series  ot  years.  The  wonder  is,  that  a 
prodigious  childhood,  succeeded  by  a  prodigious 
adolescence,  passed  in  such  a  Pandemonium  as 
Paris,  have  left  so  much  of  the  man,  so  much  of 
the  friend,  so  much  of  the  affectionate  heart,  so 
much  of  the  fine  appreciation  of  persons  widely 
differing  from  himself,  as  Dr.  Liszt  enjoys,  and 
makes  others  enjoy.  There  are  people  in  whose 
cases  it  is  idle  to  compare,  to  lecture — whom  it  is 
worse  than  idle  to  imitate — yet  to  whom  one's 
whole  heart  goes  out,  in  recognition  of  the  treasu- 
ry of  rich  gifts  and  gracious  sympathies,  which 
they  retain  and  distribute  in  spite  of  every 
strange  and  disturbing  infiuence; — and  Dr.  Liszt 
is  of  the  number. 

There  was  hardly,  in  1845,  an  artist  for  whom 
he  had  not  played — whom  he  had  not  helped. 
One  day,  when  1  first  sojourned  in  the  Rhine 
Land,  he  was  down  in  Cologne,  "  giving  his  pen- 
ny" (to  use  his  own  phrase)  in  aid  of  the  filnd  for 
the  works  at  the  Cathedral; — the  next,  toiling 
across  the  country  (and  German  posting  loas  then 
still  a  toil)  to  contribute  his  astounding  "  Hexam- 
eron"  fantasia,  and  his  "  Tarentelles,"  and  his 
"  Galoppe  Infernale,"  to  the  sober  establishment 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Dortmund  ; — or  as'=isling,  with 
all  bis  generous  heart  and  might  and  energy,  in 
shaping  a  career  for  a  young  English  songstress, 
against  whom  chance  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
have  barred  most  openings  at  home  ; — or  lavish- 
ing a  concert  on  some  miserable  Italian  piece  of 
pantaloonery  on  two  legs,  who  could  sing  a  very 
little,  and  could  make  him  laugh  by  magpie  wit, 
and  impudence,  and  knavery. — No  wonder  that 
for  such  a  wondrous  and  fascinating  man  (of  whom, 
to  boot.  Rumor  had  its  good  store  of  romances  to 
tell,)  dear,  sentimental  German  girls  wore  brace- 
lets made  of  the  pianoforte  strings  which  he  broke 
in  his  phrenzy  ! — No  wonder  that  serenades,  and 
torch  processions,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  on  his 
desk,  and  every  conceivable  gift  that  German 
taste  can  devise,  seemed  to  spring  up  wherever  he 
went — that  poor  scholars  limped  on  sore  feet  a 
score  of  miles  to  look  at  him,  that  dames  of  High 
Transparency  "flung  themselves  at  his  head." — 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  lovely  autumn  evening  at 
Mayence,  with  the  full  harvest  moon  looking 
down  into  the  quiet  and  brimming  Rhine,  when 
the  military  bands  from  Castel  came  across  the 
bridge,  and,  establishing  themselves  beneath 
Liszt's  window  at  the  Hotel  de  Rhin,  treated  liim 
to  such  a  serenade  as  no  money  could  buy  in  En- 
gland. The  picturesque  light  on  the  parti-color- 
ed uniforms — the  hearty  delight  of  the  phiyers 
over  a  few  bottles  of  Rhine  wine,  sent  out  to  them 
— the  glory  and  spirit  of  the  open-air  music"  be- 
low (one  piece  being  an  overture  ibr  wind-instru- 
ments by  Mendelssohn,  little  known  in  England) 
— and  the  wit  and  cordiality  in  the  balcony, 
where  Liszt  stood,  looking  at  once  blase  and  sai'- 
castic,  and  touched  by  a  homage  so  totally  uue.K- 
pected  ; — such  sights  and  impressions  were  with 
him  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence.     The  years 
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of  man's  life  to  which  they  belong  pass  like 
dreams,  or  the  vapors  from  wine,  or  else  a  MelJiu- 
sa!e?i's  ajre  woulil  be  too  short  for  the  mere  retro- 
spect of  a  period  so  brilliant,  so  crowded,  so  joy- 
ons,  so  noisy — with  all  its  magic  scenes  and 
strange  translbrmations.  But  quieter  folk  who 
have  caught  glimpses  at  such  a  career,  have  good 
matter  for  many  a  rainy  day's  "  recollection," 
when  the  lime  shall  come  for  them  at  which  noth- 
ing is  found  comparable  to  "  the  times  that  have 
been  !  " 

And  then,  as  a  player,  Liszt  rises  up  above  his 
mates  as  something  of  a  difiFerent  genius,  a  differ- 
ent race,  a  different  world,  to  every  one  else  who 
has  handled  the  piano.  He  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed among  the  great  composers  also  pianists — who 
have  merely  treated  their  instrument  as  an  inter- 
preting medium; — but  as  a  Poet  who  executively 
employed  the  piano  as  his  means  of  utterance 
and  materials  for  creation.  In  mere  mechanical 
skill,  after  every  one  else  has  ended,  Liszt  had 
still  something  to  add  —  he  could  carry  every 
man's  discovery  further  :  could  exhibit  it  in  new 
forms.  If  he  was  surpassed  by  Thalberg  in  rich- 
ness of  sound,  he  surpassed  Thalberg  by  a  varie- 
ty of  tone  of  which  the  redoubtable  Viennese 
player  never  dreamed.  He  had  his  delicate,  and 
light,  and  freakish  moods  (as  when  playing  the 
"  Standchen"  of  Schubert,  or  his  transcripts  of  the 
Tarentellas  and  Cn?asciona?e  of  Naples)  in  which 
he  may  be  remembered  as  another  Chopin  for 
every  quality  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and  fairy  bril- 
liancy which  made  Chopin  so  delicious.  In  sweep 
of  hand  and  rapidity  of  finger — in  fire  and  fine- 
ness of  execution — in  the  power  over  those  ex- 
quisite momentary  fancies  and  graceful  touches 
which,  when  the  music  admits  it,  add  so  much  to 
its  charm — in  a  memory  so  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive as  to  seem  almost  superhuman — in  a  lightning 
quickness  of  view,  enabling  him  to  penetrate  in- 
stantaneously the  meaning  of  a  new  composition, 
and  to  light  it  up  properly  with  its  own  inner 
spirit  (some  touches  of  his  own  brilliancy  added) 
— in  a  mastery,  complete,  spontaneous,  enjoying 
and  giving  enjoyment,  over  every  style  and  every 
school  of  music — all  those  who  have  ever  heard 
Liszt  frequently,  will  join  me  in  saying  he  was 
unapproached  among  executant  instrumental- 
ists. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ne.xt  distinguished  artist  after  Mendelssohn,  whose 
name  will  be  remembered  as  connected  with  mu- 
sic in  the  Rhine  Land.  He,  too,  in  a  way  widely 
different  from  Mendelssohn,  loved  the  district 
with  its  cheerful  towns  and  old  ruins,  and  joyous 
vineyards ;  he,  too,  caught  its  spirit ;  he,  too,  had 
his  dream  of  settling  there  for  life.  He  was  to 
buy  a  faery  island,  on  which  a  palace  of  Art  was 
to  be  built. — He,  too,  had  his  own  part  in  the 
works  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  munificent  contributor;  and  in  the  progress  of 
his  sojourn  under  the  Seven  Hills,  and  of  his  tra- 
vels to  and  fro,  another  strong  interest,  more  im- 
mediately appealing  to  a  musician,  began  to  rise 
on  him,  which,  with  one  who  welcomes  sensations 
so  eagerly,  and  adopts  interests  so  warmly,, — • 
presently  became  a  purpose,  a  passion,  and  a 
duty. 

It  may  be  some  dozen  years  ago  or  thereabouts 
that  the  nmsicians  and  amateurs  of  Germany  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  a  statue  of  Beethoven,  in  Bee- 
thoven's birth-place,  would  be  a  creditable  object. 
And,  accordingly,  they  came  together,  and  opened 
a  subscription ;  planned,  and  spoke,  and  clinked 
glasses,  and  sang ;  making  some  small  progress  in 
preparation.  Then  the  idea  was  allowed  to  doze, 
after  the  fashion  of  Germany.  For  the  enthusi- 
asm of  that  many-minded,  and  many-colored,  and 
many-peopled  land,  holds  "  moveable  feasts."  It 
is  apt  to  ebb,  to  abate,  to  dry  up  in  one  channel, 
when  any  new  one,  offering  more  charming  op- 
portunities of  self-illustration — to-wit,  of  planning, 
speaking,  chnking  glasses,  and  singing  —  shall 
open  itself  In  what  manner,  or  by  whom  the 
eager  beginning,  and  the  slack  continuation,  of 
the  scheme  were  brought  before  Liszt,  I  CBnnot 
tell.  Enough  that  he  asked  what  had  been  done, 
and  why  matters  "  dragged  their  slow  length 
along,"  and  being  told  that  want  of  funds  was  the 
hindrance,  he  announced  his  intention  of  making 


up  the  deficit  single-handed,  out  of  the  profits  of 
concerts  to  be  given.  Not  strange  to  say,  the  en- 
thusiasts, glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility,  ac- 
cepted his  offer  with  acclamation, — for  acclama- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  cheap  and  comfortable 
exercise  of  generous  feeling  which  can  be  made. 
Not  strange  to  add,  Liszt  kept  his  word.  His  con- 
certs were  given ;  the  money  was  handed  over 
to  the  committee  ;  the  commission  for  the  statue 
was  entrusted  to  Herr  Hahnel,  of  Dresden  ;  and 
the  inauguration  festival  was  appointed  for  the 
month  of  August,  1845. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  fated,  that,  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  arrangement  of  this  Apotheosis, 
there  should  be  trouble,  jealousy,  intrigue,  indiffer- 
ence, and  ill-report.  It  was  found  by  those  who 
had  stood  by  and  done  nothing,  that  Liszt  was 
put  too  forward  in  the  business ;  and  hence,  cer- 
tain great  musicians,  averse  to  taking  any  but  the 
principal  part,  utterly  refused  to  cooperate  in,  or 
be  present  at,  the  Festival.  Then  came  the  visit 
of  our  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  to  Germany, 
still  further  to  traverse  all  engagements,  to  turn 
all  heads,  and  to  give  all  recusant  singers — averse, 
like  the  maestri,  to  self-effacement — an  excuse  for 
not  singing  music  which  offered  them  small  op- 
portunity for  shining,  save  by  self-effacement. — 
Further,  when  the  programme  was  somehow  or 
other  drawn  out — the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr. 
Spohr,  as  joint  conductor  with  Liszt,  secured — 
the  form  of  the  ceremonial,  and  the  pieces  of 
music  to  be  executed,  determined  upon — a  diffi- 
culty, which  would  have  been  Forseen  anywhere 
save  in  Gotham  city,  suddenly  sprang  up  to  con- 
front and  to  confound  all  who  desired  that  the 
Festival  should  succeed.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
it  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  Bonn  had 
no  room  in  which  the  musical  performances  could 
take  place.  One  expedient  after  another  was  re- 
commended— one  fusty  room  after  another  pro- 
posed, with  those  anxious  promises  "  that  it  should 
be  made  to  look  handsome,"  which  say  so  much 
to  the  experienced.  Luckily,  however,  Liszt  had 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  "  We  must  have  a  room 
built  on  purpose,"  said  he.  "  And  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ?  "  re- 
plied the  wise  men  of  Bonn,  in  amazement  at  so 
dashing  a  proposal.  "  I  will,  if  the  Festival  fails," 
was  Liszt's  answer. 

Such  an  "  /  will  "  as  this,  of  course,  silences 
all  further  objection.  By  good  fortune,  Bonn  is 
only  now  one  hour  distant  from  Cologne;  and  the 
latter  city,  in  Herr  Baiimeister  Zwirner  (the  head 
architect  of  the  new  works  at  the  Cathedral,) 
possesses  a  master-spirit,  at  once  experienced, 
energetic,  and  having  a  staff"  of  competent  work- 
men under  his  command.  A  waste  plot  of  gar- 
den ground  in  a  suitable  situation  was  at  once 
pitched  upon ;  the  trees  were  grubbed  up ;  the 
earth  was  levelled ;  timber  was  fished  up  out  of 
one  of  the  great  Rhine  rafts;  decorations  were 
made  at  Cologne  ;  and  the  Fest-Halle  rose  like  a 
palace  in  a  faery  tale.  In  such  temporary  build- 
inis,  I  have  often  thought  the  Germans  expend 
their  entire  stock  of  taste.  Assuredly  never  did 
concert-room  answer  its  purpose  better :  few  have 
ever  been  so  thoroughly  picturesque.  The  Fest- 
Halle  was  an  oblong  apartment,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  with  a  nave  defined  by  two 
rows  of  fourteen  arches  each.  The  roof,  with  its 
timbers  displayed  in  the  old  fashion,  was  tinted  a 
pale  blue  :  the  beam-work  was  liberally  festooned 
with  those  rich  garlands  of  oak  leaves  which  one 
sees  no  where  else  save  in  Germany.  Up  the  pil- 
lars, which  were  so  many  fir-trees  merely  trim- 
med— not  shaped  and  planed — ivy  had  been 
trained  :  the  walls  were  hung  with  a  cool  pale- 
red  paper,  the  effect  of  which,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  in  such  quantity,  was  almost  that  of 
a  warm  and  delicately-tinted  marble.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  resonance  of  the  edifice 
thus  constructed  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Othello's  Occupation  Gone. — We  hear 
of  a  new  contrivance  called  the  "  Magnetic  Page- 
turner,"  which  enables  a  pianist  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  music  without  pausing  from  playing.  Oh 
dear !  What  will  some  folks  do  now  at  parties  ? 


Letter  from  Williem  Mason. 

[The  following  private  letter  of  our  young  Boston 
pianist  to  a  friend  is  printed  by  permission  in  the  Trav- 
eller, the  editor  whereof  declares  himself  at  a  loss  which 
to  .ndmire  most,  the  critical  power  displayed,  or  the  pa- 
tient courtesy  which  dictated  such  a  valuable  reply  to 
such  singular  question.] 

Medfield,  Sept.  14,  1S54. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  note  is  received,  requesting 
my  opinion  as  to  what  frame  of  mind  a  writer  for 
the  piano-forte  should  be  in  when  composing  ;  how 
a  piano-forte  player  should  treat  the  compositions 
of  others,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  the  differenee 
of  effect  produced  by  the  playing  of  the  same 
pieces  in  apparently  the  same  manner  by  different 
performers.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  a 
pen-and-ink  answer  to  your  questions,  for  music 
cannot  be  discoursed  of  with  that  definiteness  and 
"hard-fact"  precision  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Gradgrind's  parliamentary  reports.  Musical  ideas 
— the  sentiments,  emotions  and  feelings  of  the 
composer,  his  delicious  imaginings,  and  his  dreamy 
walks  through  tone-land — can  only  be  expressed 
in  musical  tones ;  words  not  being  sufficiently 
subtle,  emotional  and  definite  for  the  purpose. 
Were  we  seated  at  the  piano-forte,  with  a  Sonata 
of  Beethoven  before  us,  perhaps  I  could  give  some- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your  queries, 
by  playing  the  Sonata,  phrase  by  phrase,  and 
commenting  on  it  as  we  advanced  ;  but  I  fear  that 
any  attempt  to  give  a  word-painting  of  the  matter 
will  prove  as  unprofitable  as  it  will  be  difficult. 
I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  giving  you  a 
rough  sketch  of  my  ideas  on  the  subjects  involved; 
it  being  understood,  beforehand,  that  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt. 

1.  Jls  to  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  toriter 
for  the  piano-forte  should  be  when  composing  ? 
This  is  rather  a  broad  question.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  what  frame  of  mind  anybody  should  be  in, 
under  any  circumstances.  Judging  from  my  own 
limited  experience,  I  should  say  that,  when  a 
composer  sits  down  to  write  for  the  piano-forte, 
he  generally  has  "something  on  his  mind,"  which 
he  intends  to  put  down  on  paper.  In  music,  as  in 
literature,  ideas  ofter  come  unbidden  ;  and  often 
when  bidden  they  come  not.  Emotions  adapted 
for  musical  treatment  are  often  e-xcited  by  a  lovely 
landscape,  by  a  line  of  poetry,  by  a  prayer. 
Where  musical  'inspiration  dwells,  or  whence  it 
comes,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  tell. 
We  only  know  that  it  is  fed  by  streams  which 
flow  from  within  us,  and  that  when  we  would 
trace  them  to  their  source,  we  are  attempting  to 
follow  subtle  influences  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  depths  of  our  being.  A  composer  having 
these  emotions,  and  experiencing  these  flashes  of 
inspiration,  seeks  to  give  them  e.xpression.  If  he 
wish  to  express  them  on  the  piano-forte,  he  must 
of  course  understand  the  acoustical  qualities  and 
powers  of  that  instrument.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  superior  composer  of  music  in 
general  may  not  be  a  superior  writer  for  the 
piano-forte  in  particular,  because  he  may  not 
know  its  peculiar  powers  and  understand  its  ne- 
cessities. For  example,  orchestral  composers  some- 
times, when  writing  for  the  piano-forte,  write 
their  ideas  on  paper  as  they  imagine  them,  with- 
out reference  to  their  execution  by  the  player; 
and  in  this  way  many  awkward  and  clumsy  pas- 
sages occur,  in  which  the  effect  desired  by  the 
composer  cannot  be  produced.  Such  passages,  as 
the  Germans  say,  are  not  written  Claviermassig ; 
that  is,  they  are  not  adapted  to  certain  specialities 
of  the  piano-forte,  and  in  writing  them  the  author 
did  not  think  of  the  fact  that  the  human  hand  can- 
not accomplish  impossibilities.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  passages  in  Beethoven's  piano-forte 
sonatas.  In  these  compositions,  so  replete  with 
musical  ideas  of  the  utmost  puiity,  so  genius- 
stamped,  and  so  justly  admired  and  loved  by 
every  true  artist,  there  occur  passages  which  can- 
not be  played  so  as  to  do  entire  justice  to  the 
probable  conceptions  of  the  author.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  a  most  audacious  person  who  should 
alter  any  of  these  passages.  No  one  but  Beetho- 
ven could  do  that. 

The  musical  emotion  or  idea  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  theme  or  text  for  a  composition  being  deter- 
mined upon,  the  composer  developes  it,  or  "  works 
it  up,"  or  "  treats  "  it  according  to  his  mental  and 
musical  organization.  A  very  short  theme  or 
text  sometimes  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  long  musi- 
cal discourse.  In  the  hands  of  Genius  a  shorty 
theme  is  frequently  more  available  than  a  long 
one.  The  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Symphony  consists  of  but  four 
tones. 
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The  theme  may  be  considered  (by  way  of  introduc- 
ing a  comparison  which  the  unmusi(^al  can  readily 
understand)  as  the  composer's  sweetheart,  whom  he 
wishes  should  possess  an  abundant  wardrobe,  so  that 
she  can  array  herself  in  every  possible  attractive 
garb.  He  dresses  his  theme  first  in  one  tone-al  tire, 
and  then  another :  he  walks  with  it  by  purling  streams 
of  harmony  ;  he  disperses  the  cords  and  listens  to  its 
voice  through  a  perspective  of  sound ;  he  throws 
around  it  all  the  ornaments  and  embroideries  which 
he  can  weave  from  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and 
sometimes,  like  a  too  ardent  lover,  he  becomes  half- 
crazed  and  mars  his  subject  by  indiscreet  and  ex- 
aggerated treatment.  To  write  well  for  the  piano- 
forte, one  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
acoustical  qualities  of  the  instrument  and  the  resources 
of  manual  execution.  In  this  respect,  Liszt  is  an  ex- 
cellent nodel ;  as  his  transcriptions  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies,  Schubert's  songs,  and  his  own  composi- 
tions, especially  his  latest,  (which  are  particularly 
adayted  to  bring  out  and  show  off  the  resources  and 
special  characteristics  of  the  pianoforte,)  prove  beyond 
all  question.  There  is  a  class  of  pieces  written  by 
modern  pianists,  intended  to  exhibit  the  possibilities 
of  manual  execution,  and  the  mechanical  capabilities 
of  the  pianoforte,  which  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
musical  compositions,  because  tliere  is  very  little  mu- 
sic in  them.  In  their  composition  only  startling  and 
mechanical  effects  are  sought,  without  any  rel'erence  to 
poetic  and  artistic  feeling.  They  are  mere  "  show  " 
pieces — the  ground-and-Iofty  tumbling  of  pianism. 
Still,  they  should  not  be  entirely  cast  asice.  They  are 
useful  in  a  musico-gymnastic  way,  in  developing  ex- 
ecutive power;  and  many  of  the  capacities  of  the  in- 
strument, which  are  now  found  useful  in  works  of  true 
art  would  perhaps  have  never  been  unveiled  but  for 
them. 

2.  How  should  a  pianoforte  player  treut  the  composi- 
tions of  others  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  an  author's 
works  should  be  considered  inviolate.  In  my  own 
case,  I  feel  such  a  reverence  for  the  masters  of  our 
art,  that  I  always  try  to  pay  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention to  every  note  and  mark  they  have  written — to 
adhere,  in  short,  strictly  to  musical  truth. 

3.  \Vliat  is  the  secret  of  the  difference  of  effect  produced 
in  the  playing  of  the  same  pieces  in  apparently  the  same 
manner  by  different  performers  9  I  suppose  this  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  fact  that  some  performers  are 
true  artists  and  that  others  are  mere  machines.  To 
perform  properly  a  musical  work,  the  performer  must 
possess  a  degree  of  poetic  feeling  and  artistic  appre- 
ciation— of  in.sight  or  intuition,  which  will  enable  him 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  and  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  composition  and  place  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  musical  condition  of  the  composer ;  and  then  in 
addition  to  all  this,  he  must  have  a  nervous  and  mus- 
cular organization  of  such  power  and  delicacy  that  it 
will  instantly  respond  to  every  touch  of  emotion,  as  an 
admirably  constructed  instrument  responds  to  the 
touch  of  the  player.  A  person  may  observe,  in  his 
playing,  every  mark  of  expression,  and  execute  a 
composition  just  right  in  every  mechanical  particular, 
and  yet  fail  to  give  anything  like  a  true  or  proper 
interpretation  thereof,  inasmuch,  as  the  spirit,  the  soul 
of  the  composition  may  be  wanting.  Mere  talent 
may  understand  genius ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  noth- 
ing short  of  genius  itself  can  interpret  genius,  can  re- 
produce its  utterances  so  as  to  bring  their  meanings 
home  to  the  souls  of  all.  Could  you  hear  Liszt  play 
as  he  nolo  plays,  and  as  it  has  often  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  hear  him  play,  you  would  soon  not  only  see 
hat  feel  the  truth  of  the  remark  last  above  expressed. 

Most  truly  yours, 

"Wm.  Mason. 


dJ. 


Impresario  Hackett. 

The  "  Man  in  the  Omnibus  "  is  contributing  a 
pleasant  series  of  musical  gossipings  to  Willis's 
Musical  World;  among  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing: 

From  my  point  of  retired  observation  this 
morning,  I  see,  through  my  opposite  window,  our 
last  great  Art-manager,  Mr.  Hackett.  He  stops 
and  gazes  up  at  the  new  Metropolitan,  which  is 
rising  bravely  again,  over  the  ashes  of  the  old 
edifice.  He  is  thinking,  perhaps,  of  securing  the 
new  locality  in  the  rear  for  Grisi  and  Mario:  and 
now  he.  passes  up  Broadway,  probably  to  pay  the 
distinguished  pair  a  morning  visit  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  immense  house  of  last  night. 

Hackett  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  dramatic 
profession  who  does  not  look  the  stage  ;  a  plain, 
sturdy,  substantial  gentleman,  strongly  featured 
and  dressed  with  simplicity.  The  only  extremely 
fine   thing  about  him,  I  observe,  ia  his  linen. 


which,  though  many  leagues  of  comparative 
splendor  this  side  of  Mons.  JuUien's,  is  still  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  ordinary,  Broadway  shirt- 
bosom  aspiration. 

Mr.  Hackett  has  had  an  eventful  life  of  it : 
first  as  merchant;  then  as  husband  of  a  distin- 
guished actress ;  then,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  as  sudden  revelation  of  his  own 
genius,  a  distinguished  actor  himself:  —  now,  a 
bridge  of  enterprise  across  the  Atlantic,  over 
which  have  walked  safely  the  timorous  Grisi  and 
the  half-indifferent  Mario:  neither  of  whom 
wanted  to  come,  and  neither  of  whom  would 
have  come  but  for  the  resolute  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Hackett. 

„  This  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Hackett  and  a  company  of  St.  Nicholas 
diners,  the  other  day.  After  a  preliminary  ar- 
rangement had  been  concluded  with  Grisi  and 
Mario,  and  they  had  promised  to  come  provided 
the  necessary  security  were  deposited  by  a  cer- 
tain time  with  Baring  Brothers,  Mr.  Hackett  left 
for  New  York.  And  now,  Grisi,  who  greatly 
dreaded  the  sea,  began  to  pray  Heaven  that  Mr. 
Hackett  might  never  come  back  again.  Certain 
manoeuvering  managers  in  London  assured  her 
that  he  would  not :  that  he  never  would  be  able 
to  raise  the  stipulated  security:  times  were  hard 
in  the  United  States :  money  scarce,  etc. 

But  Mr.  Hackett  did  come :  on  his  visit  to 
Grisi  behind  the  scenes  in  the  evening,  Mario 
told  him  that  Madame  had  been  crying  all  the 
morning  over  his  arrival.  On  meeting  her,  Grisi 
said  she  was  glad  to  see  him.  That's  a  fib,  said 
Mr.  Hackett :  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me,  you 
have  been  crying.  "  Ah,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Hackett — and  sorry  to  see  the  manager. — 
But  shall  I  have  to  go  over  the  water  in  such  a 
little  box  as  I  cross  the  channel  in  ?" 

"  O  no,"  said  Mr.  Hackett.  "  You  will  go 
over  on  a  sort  of  an  island ;  and  your  room  will 
be  as  large  as  this  dressing  room  of  yours.  Be- 
sides, I  will  speak  to  jhe  captain,  and  we  will  try 
to  spread  a  kind  of  oil  all  over  the  sea,  to  keep 
the  waves  down." 

And  the  first  few  days  out  it  really  seemed  so : 
the  xVtlantio  being  quite  calm.  But  then  it  grew 
rough,  and  poor  Grisi  was  in  despair:  she  did  not 
leave  her  state-room.  The  great  difficulty  she 
found  with  the  vessel  was,  that  it  rocked  her  the 
wrong  way.  The  steamer  was  pitching  at  the  time 
and  this  was  opposed  to  all  Grisi's  early  reminis- 
cences of  cradle  movement. 


THE    VOICE    OF    AUTUMN. 

Br  Wn,LIAM  CULLES  BRYANT. 

There  comes,  from  yonder  height, 

A  soft  repining  sound. 
Where  forest  leaves  are  bright 
And  fall,  like  flakes  of  light. 

To  the  ground. 
It  is  the  autumn  breeze, 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas, 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees. 

And  is  gone. 
He  moans  by  sedgy  brook. 

And  visits  with  a  sigh 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look. 
From  out  their  sunny  nook, 
At  the  sky. 

•   O'er  shouting  children  flies 

That  light  October  wind,  I 

And,  kissing  cheejts  and  eyes. 
Ha  leaves  their  merry  cries 
Far  behind. 

And  wanders  on  to  make 
That  soft  uneasy  sound 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Where  distant  fountains  break 

From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay; 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dell; 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell. 
And  away ! 


Jlourn'st  thou  thy  homeless  state  ? 

Oh  soft,  repining  wind! 
That  early  seek'st  and  late 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 

Not  to  find. 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  East  and  West  :— 
The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

By  valleys,  woods,  and  springs, 

No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings. 

And  must  leave. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  2. 

New  York  Academy  of  Music. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  is  an  insti- 
tution secured  by  a  State  charter,  carrying  on  its 
face  a  generous,  national  and  artistic  purpose — 
namely,  the  cultivation  of  Music — the  instruction 
of  American  artists  in  the  beautiful  mysteries  of 
the  lyrical  calling,  of  course  both  as  composers 
and  performers,  and  consequently  securing  to 
them  of  right,  when  qualified,  an  American  plat- 
form for  the  display  of  their  gifts  before  an  Amer- 
can  public,  interested  in  the  progress  of  their 
country.  This  peculiar  radical  quality  of  the 
Academy  is  the  main  reason  which  induced  the 
Legislature  finally  to  grant  the  charter,  which 
they  refused  on  the  original  application  for  it, 
certain  members  looking  upon  it  as  nothing  but  a 
theatre,  without  a  special  educational  purpose. 
Until  we  learn  the  contrary,  we  shall  believe  that 
the  stockholders,  their  word  being  pledged  to  that 
effect,  will  make  the  dillettanteism  of  their  choice 
opera  seats  the  least  consideration,  and  endeavor 
by  all  means  in  their  power  to  render  this 
American  Academy  of  Music,  sooner  or  later,  a 
livin"  truth,  a  great  correspondent  with  its  name, 
and  not  a  hit  or  miss  theatre  for  the  newest  come 
vulgar  adventurer  from  Europe,  rich  in  the  "  sci- 
ence of  humbug ;"  but  that  they  will  make  it  one 
of  the  agents  for  putting  us  intellectually  abreast 
with  the  art-civilization  of  Europe,  and  of  widen- 
ing the  area  of  our  judgment  on  liberal  pursuits, 
and  elevating  the  artist  only  as  he  can  be  eleva- 
ted, socially  and  historically,  under  an  industrial 
democracy  like  our  own. 

These  large  and  pregnant  views  of  the  intent 
of  the  Academy  render  it  in  our  estimation  wor- 
thy of  being  an  object  of  permanent  public  inter- 
est. Without  them  it  would  be  a  misnomer  and  a 
fraud.  It  is  an  "  Academy  of  Music  "  so  charter- 
ed. No  European  opera-house  takes  that  name, 
without  having  a  school  connected  with  it.  We 
now  propose  to  analyze,  scalpel  in  hand,  the  whole 
body  of  the  edifice,  treating  it  on  the  grounds  of 
taste,  and  also  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  in 
means  to  the  beneficent  ends  set  forth  in  its  char- 
ter. 

It  has  been  habitually  stated,  in  the  journals 
and  otherwise,  that  this  Academy  is  the  largest 
theatrical  building  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  con- 
tains nearly  five  thousand  seats ;  and  the  reason 
given  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  seats,  is 
simply  the  difference  of  our  social  and  political 
system  compared  with  the  systems  of  Europe, 
which  establish  grades  and  castes  there,  and  ena- 
ble a  few  privileged  persons  to  have  exclusive 
boxes  at  the  opera,  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
exclusiveness  of  their  intercourse.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  privileged  orders  being  wanting,  and 
there  not  being,  as  has  already  been  proved,  the 
stamina  to  support  a  private-box  system,  it  was 
believed  that  if  a  house  was  built  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  at  cheap  rates  a  great  crowd — far  greater 
than  any  European  house  is  capable  of  holding — 
the  opera  could  succeed,  especially  if  rendered 
through  the  English  language  liberally  every  sea- 
son. A  house  capable  of  holding  4,500  or  5,000 
people  could  sustain  a  company  at  an  average  of 
fifty  cents ;  and  certainly  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
drama  shows  that  when  the  opera  is  given  in  En- 
glish with  good  singers,  a  paying  support  is  not 
wanting  to  it  in  New  York.     Well,  the   Acad- 
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emy  after  the  delays  due  its  elaborations,  is  so  far 
finislied  as  to  be  open  to-night,  and  it  has  4,600 
seats,  the  largest  number  of  any  theatre  or  opera 
house  in  the  world.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  matter.  Are  these  4,600  seats,  each 
and  all,  such  that  persons  can  witness  the  per- 
formance and  be  properly  accommodated,  and  is 
the  opera  house  the  greatest  in  the  world  ? 
These  questions  can  be  easily  answered. 

The  Academy  of  Music  is  204  feet  in  length 
and  114  feet  in  width  at  the  auditorium  part,  and 
and  121  feet  at  the  stage  ;  hence  covering  an  area 
of  24,020  square  feet,  of  which  9,760  square  feet 
are  the  area  of  the  stage  and  its  dependencies, 
and  14,260  square  feet  are  appropriated  to  the 
auditorium,  saloons,  lobbies  and  so  forth. 

Of  the  4,600  seats  there  would  be  of  course  in 
any  theatre  preferable  ones,  growing  out  of  rela- 
tive proximity  to  the  stage  ;  but  at  this  time  of  day, 
with  the  lights  of  architecture  to  guide  us,  and 
the  requisitions  of  a  free  community  to  inspire  us, 
there  should  be  no  seat  in  a  theatre  of  such  gen- 
erous claims  and  aspects  as  the  Academy,  which 
would  deny  the  sight  of  the  stage  and  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  a  chair.  But  the  public  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  full  one-half  of  the  seats  of 
our  Academy  cut  off  the  auditor,  who  is  also  a 
spectator,  from  a  view  of  the  stage  ;  and  though 
he  may  hear  what  is  going  on,  he  cannot  see  the 
performers,  or  any  of  the  stage  effects.  We  make 
this  statement  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
house  fi'om  top  to  bottom.  How  can  this  be,  it  may 
be  asked,  in  a  house  most  deliberately  built  and 
set  up  as  a  model  in  its  kind  for  admiration  and 
imitation  ?  In  answering  this  we  would  state  that 
there  is  a  right  size  and  shape  for  every  thing, 
and  the  Academy,  the  means  of  its  site  consider- 
ed, has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  re- 
quisitions, and  therefore,  we  regret  to  say,  artisti- 
cally it  is  a  failure.  It  sets  forth  with  immense 
claims,  unequalled  in  its  way  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  and  accordingly  challenges  consideration  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  days  of  artistic  ignor- 
ance and  critical  pussilanimity  maybe  put  an  end 
to  in  America,  so  soon  as  everything  artistic  is 
measured  according  to  its  pretensions.  To  come 
to  the  point :  The  cause  of  the  failure  arises  sole- 
ly from  an  attempt  to  do  more  than  the  premises 
warranted.  The  architects  of  the  country  were 
summoned  to  produce  plans  for  a  theatre  to  hold 
the  vast  number  of  nearly  5,000  persons,  all  com- 
fortably seated — a  thing  simply  impossible  upon  a 
lot  of  such  a  size.  The  result  is  a  house  construct- 
ed upon  the  old  plan  as  to  shape — namely  the 
horse-shoe,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
and  everything  to  condemn  it — which  forbids  by 
the  science  of  radii  a  great  portion  of  the  specta- 
tors latterally  placed  from  seeing  the  stage,andat 
the  same  time  by  its  extended  periphery  drives 
those  occupying  the  front  seats  m  the  auditorium 
— which  should  be  among  the  best  in  the  house — 
to  an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  distance  from 
the  actors.  To  this  defect  may  be  added  ano- 
ther, that  while  half  of  the  spectators  cannot  see 
the  stage,  the  other  half  have  diminished  comforts 
owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  whole.  Besides, 
the  squeezing,  corset-like  process  which  marks  the 
interior  of  the  Academy,  has  resulted  in  the  mi- 
nor defect  of  the  construction  of  the  saloons  and 
the  absence  of  a  central  aisle  to  the  parquet.  All 
the  chairs  in  the  parquet,  550  in  number,  of 
course  command  a  good  view  ;  they  have,  in  com- 
mon with  those  in  the  boxes,  certain  comforts, 
among  which  we  may  name  that  they  are  con- 
structed so  that  the  seat  closes  up  by  a  spring 
when  it  is  unoccupied,  and  leaves  a  space  for  the 
auditor  to  stand  up  in  and  let  any  one  pass  with 
ease.  The  uniform  space  allotted  to  each  seat  is 
one  foot  seven  inches  by  two  feet  eight ;  had  this 
space  been  two  feet  by  three  it  would  admit  of 
comfortable  arms  to  each  chair,  and  be  in  every 
other  respect  the  equals  of  the  best  arm-chair  at 
the  fireside.  An  object  of  the  theatre  is  draw 
people  from  the  comforts  of  home  ;  and  up  to  this 
time,  so  far  as  the  seats  of  our  theatre  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  been  constructed  as  if  with  the 
especial  object  of  repelling  spectators.  The  first 
tier  of  boxes  of  the  Academy  contains  700  chairs ; 
and  even  at  this  elevation  there  are  some  specta- 
tors who  will  have  to  twist  themselves  to  see  the 


stage,  owing  to  the  vicious  form  of  the  house  be- 
fore alluded  to.  The  second  tier  contains  700 
chairs,  some  disposed  in  private  opera  boxes  in  the 
rear ;  in  this  tier  about  one-fourth  of  the  seats  are 
cut  off  from  a  perfect  view  of  the  stage.  The 
third  tier  has  600  chairs,  and  of  these  one-third 
are  cut  off  from  any  view  of  the  stage.  The 
fourth  tier,  or  amphi-theatre,  contains  1,850  seats, 
all  benches  ;  out  of  these,  300 — namely,  all  the 
lateral  seats — are  entirely  deprived  of  any  view 
of  any  portion  of  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
therein  can  see  nothing  of  the  auditorium  except 
the  dome  and  the  occupants  of  the  benches  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  tier.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 1,050  places  in  this  last  tier,  about  one-half 
have  a  partial  and  the  other  a  good  view  of  the 
stage.  Besides  these  open  seats,  there  are  four- 
teen proscenium-boxes,  holding  150  persons. 

We  have  now  been  treating  of  sight ;  of  the 
sound-properties,  or  acoustic  requisitions  of  the 
house,  indispensible  to  such  a  building,  there  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  could  form  an  opinion,  every 
reason  to  pronounce  them  a  complete  success ; 
the  test,  however,  we  applied  was  with  the  build- 
ing empty.  This  question  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  the  house  full — as  it  will  be  undoubt- 
edly, to-night.  It  may  be  added  that  the  present 
imperfect  developmonts  of  the  science  of  acoustics 
are  such  that  with  all  architects  the  sonorous 
success  of  any  of  their  buildings  must  be  un- 
certain. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  this  house  compared 
with  the  great  theatres  of  Europe,  and  in  view  of 
the  absurd  claim  set  up  for  it  as  the  largest  in  the 
world,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  which  we 
have  compiled  with  great  care  and  labor  from 
the  plans  of  all  the  theatres  of  Europe.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  least  twelve 
much  larger  theatres — some  of  them  covering 
nearly  twice  the  area  contained  within  the  walls 
of  this  establishment. 

EELATIVE  SIZE  OF  DIFFERENT  GEEAT  THEATRES. 

Area  of  Area  of 

Whole  area      stage  and  auditor- 

Name.                       in  square       dependen-  ium  and 

feet.                cies.  depend- 

N.  T.  Academy  of  Music 24,020  9,760  14,260 

Acad^mie  of  Paris 61,300  2S,800  22,1j00 

La  Scala,  Milan 40.300  17.550  22,7.50 

San  Carlos,  Naples 39,825  15,625  24.300 

CoTent  Garden,  London ,<i6,475  17,325  18.160 

Drury  Lane,  London 33,075  12,450  20.925 

Alexander,  Petersburg 41,600  17,600  24.000 

Imperial.  Petersburg 45,000  21,750  23,250 

Opera,  Munich 49.300  23,800  25.600 

Carlo  Felice,  Genoa 43,500  16,950  27,550 

Opera,  Berlin 29,700  12,100  17,600 

Bordeaux— Of  this  Tve  were  unable  to  obtain  plans,  but  it  may 

be  generally  stated  that  it    is  by  far  the  largest  theatre  in 

Europe. 

A  paramount  object  of  a  great  theatre,  along 
with  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  is  the 
spectacle  to  be  seen,  and  from  the  foregoing  table 
it  appears  that  no  regard  has  been  had  to  the 
relative  stage-proportions  of  our  Academy.  It  is 
clear  that,  with  one  exception,  nearly  as  great 
an  area  has  been  devoted  in  the  above  European 
houses  to  the  stage  as  to  the  auditorium.  The 
exception  is  that  of  the  Paris  Academic,  in 
which  some  6,000  more  square  feet  is  given  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  auditorium,  and  accordinorly 
this  establishment  is  unequalled  in  Europe  for  its 
scenic  effects.  In  the  New  York  Academy,  how- 
ever, the  stage  covers  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  space  given  to  the  auditorium,  its 
depth  from  curtain  to  the  rear  wall  being  only 
57  feet,  rendering  impossible  some  of  the  grand- 
est eflects,  as  they  are  produced  on  the  boards  in 
Europe. 

The  decorative  portions  of  the  Academy  next 
claim  our  attention.  They  differ  from  those  of 
any  other  American  Theatre  in  so  far  as  they  rely 
almost  entirely  on  form  and  not  on  color  for  their 
artistic  effect.  They  are  massive  and  not  aerial.  In 
the  dispositions  of  the  carvings  there  is  often  a  want 
of  relief,  from  thedeficiency  of  a  leading  idea  in  the 
designs.  The  front  of  the  boxes  on  a  level  with 
the  parquet  is  ornamented  with  balustrades  which, 
together  with  their  background,  are  white.  The 
front  of  the  second  tier  is  decorated  with  chande- 
liers richly  gilt  and  alternated  with  beautiful  sta- 
tues of  infants  playing  upon  different  musical  in- 
struments.    The  front  of  the  third  tier  is  somewhat 


similar  in  its  ornaments ;  the  front  of  the  fourth 
tier  or  amphitheatre  has  panels  filled  with  gilt  or- 
naments. No  chromatic  decoration  is  used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  this  portion  of  the  house.  The 
effect,  therefore,  is  cold  and  chalky,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  boxes  and  the 
dome,  the  dome  being  richly  and  appropriately 
painted  in  embellished  panels,  two  of  which  are 
filled  with  figures  of  Music  and  Poetry,  and  the 
other  two  with  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  This  dome, 
from  the  pencil  of  Signor  Allegri,  may  be  indi- 
viduated, its  coloring  being  elegant  and  harmo- 
nious, and  its  whole  effect  magnificent. 

The  boxes  are  supported,  throughout  the  house, 
by  massive  pillars;  some  of  the  decorations  of 
which  columns  produce  an  effect  which  is  found 
in  the  grand  edifices  of  Europe,  and  which  has  not 
been  known  in  the  theatres  of  this  country.  But 
many  of  the  details  of  ornament  are  wanting  in 
purity  of  design.  The  general  effect  of  the  Cary- 
atides which  are  attached  to  the  pillars  of  the  boxes 
is  very  good,  and  will  strike  particularly  the  un- 
traveled  spectator.  Multiplied  as  thej'  are  in  this 
house,  they  remind  me  very  sensibly  of  the  great 
part  they  play  in  the  architectural  resources  of 
Europe.  These  massive  supports  of  boxes,  how- 
ever, render  the  unsupported  dome  offensive  to 
the  eye  of  taste. 

The  curtain  is  splendid.  It  is  fifty  by  fifty-four 
feet.  The  subject  is  two  rich  screens  of  Italian 
architecture,  through  which  are  visible,  right,  left, 
and  centre,  the  courts  of  the  palace,  the  fa9ade 
closing  the  perspective.  The  screens  and  the  pal- 
ace, are  resplendent  in  columnar  decorations  and 
statuary,  and  coalesce  in  ornamentation  with  the 
general  temper  of  the  auditorium.  The  composition 
affords  a  fine  scope  for  aerial  perspective.  This  is 
painted  by  Signor  Allegri,  who,  we  may  mention, 
has  also  painted  the  scenery  of  four  operas  about 
to  be  given,  some  of  which  is  superb,  and  all  of  it 
good  stock-scenerj\  Signor  Allegri  has  aLso  had 
the  construction  of  the  admirable  stage  ma- 
chinery, and  all  the  stage  arrangements  and 
economics. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Saeltzer,  has  not  overlooked 
the  importance  of  artificial  ventilation,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  us  that  the  apertures  of  escape  for  the  viti- 
ated air  of  a  building  to  contain  so  large  a  crowd 
were  much  too  small.  The  provisions  against  fire 
are  admirable — four  reservoirs  are  placed  on  the 
roof,  each  containing  from  1,500  to  2,000  gallons 
of  water,  and  connected  with  them  appliances  ad- 
mitting of  the  flooding  of  the  house  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  May,  1853, 
and,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  work,  has 
been  completed  with  laudable  dispatch.  The  cost 
of  the  lot  is  stated  at  $60,000,  the  building  at 
$275,000,  making  in  all  1335,000. 

Such  a  sum  as  this  ought  to  have  afforded  a 
house  capable  of  holding  the  numbers  which  this 
professes  to  do,  besides  the  necessary  music  rooms 
for  an  Academy  where  troops  of  students  could 
be  accommodated  with  the  locality  due  theirprae- 
tice  individually  and  collectively.  Thus  it  seems 
that  not  only  were  the  requirements  of  the  Thea- 
tre impossible  on  such  a  small  lot,  but  the  claims 
of  the  Academy  in  connection  with  it  as  to  prac- 
ticiner  rooms,  musical  library,  declamatory  halls, 
and  other  means  of  instruction,  have  been  con- 
temptuously ignored. 

As  we  have  so  condemned  the  shape  of  this 
house,  it  is  due  to  the  reader  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally what  ought  to  be  its  form.  We  do  so  not 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion,  but  to 
state  a  law.  The  proper  shape  for  the  auditorium 
of  a  theatre  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  with  lat- 
eral divergences.  By  this  means  the  greatest 
opera  house,  with  as  many  chairs  as  the  Academy 
in  question,  admits  of  every  person  in  every  tier 
having  at  least  a  full  view  of  a  central  point  in  the 
stage  to  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet  from  foot- 
lights— that  is  to  say,  the  worst  seat  in  the  house 
is  equal  to  this.  Such  a  plan  was  proposed  for 
an  opera  house  of  this  capacity  in  this  city  thir- 
teen years  ago ;  and  all  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  theatres  as  regards  sight 
and  comfort  have  been  since  borrowed  from  it — 
the  defects  of  the  new  Academy  forming  an  ex- 
ception. . 
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BOSTON,  OGT.  7,  1854. 

Concert  Giving.  —  Under  this  head  our 
neighbor  of  the  Transcript  has  an  article,  evi- 
dently designed  to  offset  our  brief  and  unfinished 
remarks  of  last  week  about  "  Overdoing  the  Mat- 
ter" in  the  heralding  of  concert  givers  through 
the  press.  He  says  good  things,  vehich  no  one 
can  dispute,  about  the  importance  of  good  busi- 
ness management  in  placing  an  artist  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  public;  praises  what  he  calls 
very  happily  "  the  administrative  element,"  with- 
out which  "  genius  and  virtuosity  may  starve,  as 
they  have  starved  before  now ;  "  and  congratulates 
Mr.  William  Mason  on  "  having  for  his  manager 
a  warm  personal  friend,  who  possesses  all  the 
managerial  requisites,"  who  knows  how  to  prompt 
the  editors  and  to  keep  the  pot  of  expectation 
boiling  and  the  kettle  singing,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
gentlemanly  way,  with  tact  and  taste,  as  well  as 
with  unrelaxing  energy  and  industry.  From  all 
which,  as  a  matter  of  personal  compliment  or  jus- 
tice,'we  trust  we  have  said  nothing  that  implied 
dissent.  We  condemned  a  practice,  a  concert- 
giving  fashion  of  the  times,  and  took  pains  to 
guard  what  we  said  from  any  personal  construc- 
tion, although  the  newspaper  trumpetings  of 
that  concert  furnished  us  the  text.  We  should 
have  qualified  our  statements  and  defined  our 
purpose  still  more,  had  not  the  inexorable  column 
measure  cut  us  short  in  the  middle  of  our  dis- 
course. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  business  man- 
agement, and  admiration  of  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  all  things  were  arranged  for  the  success 
of  the  concert  in  question,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  audience,  we  still  think  that  the 
newspaper  heralding — not,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
in  advertisements — these  were  faultless — but  in 
editorial  or  quasi-editorial  eulogies  on  the  young 
artist's  virtuosity  and  genius,  was  greatly  over- 
done. The  sin  thereof  we  do  not  charge  to  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  in  this  case  only  did 
better  what  it  has  become  the  custom  for  every 
one  to  do  or  to  attempt  in  like  cases.  But  we  do 
find  fault  with  the  vicious  practice  which  has  got 
to  be  a  matter  of  course  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  business  of  concert-giving.  However  scru- 
pulously and  unimportuningly  the  business  man 
or  agent  may  have  acted  in  the  case  in  question, 
who  could  read  the  newspaper  rhapsodies  the 
morning  after  our  young  friend's  private  matinee 
without  suspecting  that  one  mind  dictated  or 
prompted  all  those  utterances,  in  many  instances 
not  native  to  the  source  from  which  they  seemed 
to  emanate  ?  that  one  breath,  as  it  were,  blew  all 
those  trumpets?  that  the  glowing  criticisms, 
(hearty  as  they  were  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
just  too)  were,  to  say  the  least,  written  under 
pretty  persevering  pressure  ? 

We  say  that  was  the  appearance,  and  could 
not  but  be  the  appearance,  to  many  a  reader, 
whether  the  fact  were  actually  so  or  not.  And 
so  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  respectable  portion  of 
the  public  the  cause  of  the  young  artist,  of 
whom  alone  the  public  can  have  cognizance,  is 
damaged.  Visions  of  Barnum  come  up,  and 
people  smile  or  frown  their  recognition  of  the 
gigantic  progress  of  the  sublime  "science  of 
humbug."    Let  us  put  the  best  construction  upon 


these  demonstrations,  and  assume  (what  we  doubt 
not  in  the  main  was  true)  that  they  sprang  from 
genuine,  but  over-zealous  friendship  or  delight  in 
a  young  townman's  artistic  success.  Still  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  artist  had  there  been 
less  said,  had  glowing  first  impressions  been  con- 
fessed more  cautiously;  had  the  arrival  of  one 
wave  on  the  shore  of  time  been  allowed  to  make 
just  its  natural  mark,  and  all  factitious  stir  have 
been  avoided. 

The  practice  is  impolitic,  therefore,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  artist's  own  interests.  It  is  not  merely 
that  it  excites  too  high  anticipations,  but  that  it 
excites  anticipations  which  are  absurd,  chimerical, 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  realized  by  anybody. 

But  more  than  that,  we  question  its  legitimacy. 
The  legitimate  ends  of  editorship  and  criticism, 
which  are  truth  and  the  measuring  of  all  things 
by  the  standard  of  ideal  excellence,  each  after  its 
own  kind,  are  necessarily  jeopardized  by  too 
much  outward  pressure,  by  too  much  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  the  editor's  or  .critic's  mind  in  favor  of  the 
one  thing,  or  the  one  aspect  of  the  one  thing, 
through  constant  urging  of  the  same  on  his  at- 
tention and  through  systematic  cultivation  of  his 
sympathies  ah  extra.  For  one,  we  must  confess, 
we  find  it  difiicult  full  often  to  resist  such  pres- 
sure ;  difiicult  to  maintain  our  own  independent 
attitude  of  mind  and  feeling  against  the  mag- 
netism of  another's  strong  will  plying  us  in  a 
gentlemanly  and  unescapable  manner;  difficult 
to  see  and  hear  a  thing  naturally  and  simply,  as 
we  do  when  it  comes  upon  us  unannounced. 
And  therefore  it  was  we  intimated  that  the  true 
etiquette  or  morale  of  intercourse  between  artists 
or  their  agents  and  the  press,  demands  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  delicacy  and  reserve 
in  prepossessing  and  biasing  the  editorial  mind. 
The  editor  or  critic  should  be  left  to  the  genuine 
promptings  of  his  own  mind,  what  to  speak,  or 
whether  to  speak  at  all,  about  such  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Visit  him  and  talk  to 
him  too  much,  and  you  put  him  under  an  implied 
obligation  to  write  and  blow  the  trumpet,  and 
favorably  too,  and  thus  already  is  the  state  of 
perfect  candor  and  impartiality  which  he  owes 
the  public  vitiated  and  lost  perhaps  beyond  re- 
covery. It  is  the  spontaneous,  unsolicited  praise 
alone,  in  the  long  run,  which  recommends.  And 
public  excitements,  as  they  are  factitiously  pro- 
duced or  nourished,  burn  the  more  speedily  out. 

We  still  maintain,  therefore,  that  a  concert 
agent's  business  should  be  confined  to  business; 
that  it  has  no  right  to  enter  the  critical  domain, 
no  right  to  work  upon  the  opinions,  shape  the  ver- 
dicts, and  secure  or  prompt  the  public  utterances 
of  editors  and  critics.  The  agent's  "  preparation 
of  the  press"  ends  properly  with  the  furnishing  of 
all  due  information  and  due  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing to  the  critic,  whose  opinion  is  so  very  anx- 
iously courted.  We  respect  the  business  faculty, 
in  its  way.  The  agent's  function  is  as  useful  and 
as  honorable  as  another.  It  is  fit  that  the  "  union 
of  artist  and  manager"  be  a  true  one.  But  the 
manager  has  no  more  business  to  prompt  the  critic, 
than  any  interested  party  has  to  prompt  a  jury. 
And  we  totally^  dissent  from  the  practice  that 
seems  to  be  coming  into  vogue  in  concert-giving, 
and  which  the  Transcript  favors,  of  bringing 
manager  as  well  as  artist  out  upon  the  stage. 


William  Mason's  Debut. 

The  first  Concert  of  our  young  pianist  came 
oflF  as  announced  on  Tuesday  evening.  Success 
was  certain ;  for,  as  regarded  audience,  the  tickets 


had  been  all  sold  some  days  before ;  and  the  rest 
lay  in  the  skill  of  the  performer,  which  had  been 
already  well  attested.  Yet  the  occasion  was  not 
altogether  so  felicitous,  as  had  been  hoped,  owing 
to  several  accidental  drawbacks.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  warm, 
steamy,  rainy  evenings,  (keeping  some  away,  al- 
though the  Tremont  Temple  was  very  nearly 
quite  filled,  with  about  1,800  people,)  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  was  close  to  a  degree  that 
acted  on  the  spirits  of  both  audience  and  per- 
formers ; — the  Temple  is  certainly  not  well  ven- 
tilated,—not  nearly  so  well  as  the  Music  Hall. 
Then  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  not  very  mu- 
sical complexion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
assembly,  (flattering  as  it  was  in  numbers  and  in 
good  will)— could  not  have  been  the  best  sort  of 
inspiration  for  a  pianist.  Then  again,  one  of  the 
pianos  used  was  sadly  out  of  tune ;  and  finally, 
such  a  first  appearance  was  in  itself  a  most  severe 
ordeal  to  go  through,  especially  after  such  excess 
of  newspaper  trumpeting,  which  never  fails  to 
place  an  audience  and  an  artist  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  in  a  way  to  be  mutually  disappointed ; — 
it  was  so  even  in  the  case  of  Grisi  and  Mario  in 
New  York.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  exception  of  some  pieces,  and 
taking  the  evening  throughout,  Mr.  Mason  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  show  forth  his  best.  Yet  the 
reception  which  he  met  was  very  warm,  the  plea- 
sure he  conferred  was  very  great,  and  the  great, 
miscellaneous  audience  was  more  than  once 
wrought  up  to  demonstrations  of  decided  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  young 
artist  were  altogether  modest  and  agreeable.  His 
programme,  (most  rare  virtue !)  contained  not 
one  piece  of  his  own  composition ;  nor  did  he 
even  indulge  in  one  in  his  responses  to  several 
encores,  although  there  were  doubtless  friends 
enough  to  prompt  him  to  that  thing. 

Mr.  Mason's  first  selection,  the  "  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,"  by  Liszt,  was  played  upon  a  Pleyel's 
Grand  Piano,  a  noble,  rich,  sonorous  instrument, 
which  responded  duly  in  his  passages  of  strong, 
grand  harmony,  as  well  as  in  his  clear,  liquid, 
exquisitely  finished  and  delicate  pianissimos. — 
This  was  encored,  when  he  played  a  sentimental 
piece  by  Willmers.  The  Impromptu  by  Chopin, 
and  the  Saltarello,  by  Heller,  were  spoiled  by  the 
untoward  accident  of  the  American  instrument 
(one  of  Hallet  &  Davis's,) — being  distressingly 
out  of  tune  in  some  notes. .  Of  course  no  pianist 
could  do  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  author  in  such 
circumstances.  Yet  we  wondered  at  the  com- 
posure and  the  spirit  with  which  he  so  far  made 
good  his  intentions. 

In  the  second  part,  for  the  Sonata  of  Beetho- 
ven, in  C  sharp  minor,  he  returned  wisely  to  the 
Pleyel,  rendering  the  different  movements  in  a 
way  that  told  upon  his  appreciating  listeners. 
The  love-fraught  tones  of  the  Adagio  melody 
were  pronounced  largely,  solemnly,  feelingly,  and 
the  deep  bass  and  arpeggio  middle  accompani- 
ment chimed  in  sympathetically.  The  little  Min- 
uet and  Trio  were  rendered  in  a  lighter,  less  im- 
passioned and  vehement  manner  than  we  some- 
times hear,  and  a  good  deal  ad  libitum  in  respect 
of  tempo  ;  yet  we  found  it  expressive  and  in  unity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
The  rapid  and  excited,  half  sad,  half  joy-intoxi- 
cated finale,  with  its  great  difficulties,  displayed 
masterly  execution ;  though  many  little  shades  of 
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expression,  such  as  the  individuating  here  and 
there  the  force  of  one  note  or  group  of  notes,  in 
obedience  to  the  swift  suggestions  of  feeling,  would 
have  come  out  better  in  a  smaller  room.  Some 
of  those  softer  little  episodical  passages  can  hard- 
ly be  charged  with  too  much  expression.  And 
where  the  passion  of  the  movement  reaches  its 
highest  pitch,  and  by  lightning-like  arpeggios  the 
diminished-seventh  chords  leap  from  bass  to  tre- 
ble, our  ear  missed  somewhat  of  the  distinct- 
ness of  those  arpeggi.  These  are  little  things, 
and  we  count  it  a  great  enriching,  and,  so  to  say, 
justification  of  any  concert,  to  afford  us  such  a 
rendering  of  one  of  Beethoven's  grand  Sonatas. 

But  the  great  "  hit  "  of  the  evening,  (strange 
to  say)  was  the  Fugue  of  Handel,  in  E  minor, 
which  followed.  Here  the  boldness,  clearness 
and  felicity  of  Handel  in  his  theme,  a  very  florid 
one,  and  never  lost  in  his  masterly  and  curious 
working  up,  wentagreat  way  even  with  unclassical 
listeners.  The  audience  were  delighted  with  the 
dancing,  foaming,  v  ave  like  chase  and  reitera- 
tion of  that  sparkling  theme,  reappearing  and  re- 
flected so  continually  in  the  four  intertwining 
parts.  It  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  outburst 
of  applause,  which  was  not  contented  with  the 
artist's  return  and  bowing  thanks,  but  compelled 
him  out  to  play  again.  The  fugue  was  the  thing 
wanted,  the  fugue  was  well  worth  repeating, 
(which  cannot  very  often  be  said  of  things  that 
create  a  furore,)  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
young  artist  made  a  great  mistake  in  disappoint- 
ing that  desire,  and  volunteering  one  of  the  pret- 
ty, Willmers'  playihings. 

For  the  dashing  ultra-modern  specimen,  Kont- 
ski's  Caprice  Heroique,  the  American  piano  had 
been  tuned  up,  this  time  doing  excellent  service. 
A  knowing  one  in  the  Traveller  says,  not  without 
plausibility;  "It  commences  in  the  thundering 
style  of  De  Meyer,  and  gradually  diminishes  to 
the  soft  and  expressive  style  of  Thalberg ;  from 
that  to  the  dreamy  Willmers  ;  then  rolls  in  the 
matchless  octaves  of  Dreyschock,  and  ends  with  a 
grand  bravura  which  characterizes  Liszt." 

In  all  these  varieties  of  style  and  sentiment 
and  author,  Mr.  Mason  appeared  quite  at  ease 
and  at  home.  Besides  this  catholicity  of  reading 
(which,  however,  let  us  not  forget  to  credit  also 
to  Jaell,  eminently,  and  to  Gottschalk,  Robert 
Heller,  Carl  Hause,  and  others,)  the  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Mason's  playing  seem  to  be 
these.  First,  a  clear,  crisp,  vital  touch.  Second- 
ly, the  easy,  quiet,  graceful  manner,  with  which 
he  executes  all  the  difficulties  of  modern  pi- 
anism  : — a  manner  thoughtful  and  serious  withal. 
Thirdly,  firmness,  sonority,  a  full  bringing  out  of 
the  powers  of  his  instrument  in  strong  passages, 
worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Liszt.  Fourthly,  great 
delicacy,  purity,  and  evenness  in  his  rapid  scales 
and  ornaments,  clear  and  distinct  in  the  pianis- 
simos  to  a  degree  we  have  not  heard  exceeded. 
Fifthly,  an  expressive,  truly  singing  cantabile, 
with  the  art  of  truly  favoring  the  melody  always 
and  setting  it  in  all  the  truer  light  by  means  of  the 
accompanying  harmony.  Finally,  an  artistic, 
conscientious,  sympathetic  surrender  of  himself 
to  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  the  piece. 

All  this  implies  a  fine  blending  of  the  powers 
of  mechanism,  judgment  and  feeling,  essential  to 
a  musical  interpreter;  with  something  also  of  the 
imagination  that  creates,  or  at  least,  re-produces ; 
whether  to  the  extent  called  genius,  original 
poetic  fire,  we  cannot  affirm.     Bat  this  we  know  : 
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these  higher  qualities  of  a  pianoforte  artist  only 
reveal  themselves  fully  in  the  smaller,  sympa- 
thetic sphere  of  the  chamber  concert,  and  the  pri- 
vate circle,  and  only  there  find  fitting  nourish- 
ment and  inspiration  ;  the  air  of  the  grand  con- 
cert room  is  not  good  for  them.  Already  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  see  signs  of  a  yielding  to  its  pres- 
sure, in  the  inferior  character  of  Mr.  Mason's 
programme  for  his  second  and  last  great  concert, 
which  takes  place  this  evening.  The  only  names 
it  ofl'ers  are  those  of  Willmers,  Dreyschock,  and 
Liszt,  (once,  for  conclusion,)  with  a  brace  of  clever 
pieces  by  the  young  pianist  himself  To  those 
who  only  seek  to  hear  and  see  the  piano  played, 
this  will  suffice  ;  but  by  those  who  seek  the  poetry 
of  Music,  Beethoven  and  Chopin  and  Mendels- 
sohn, &c.,  &c.,  will  be  missed,  and  their  absence 
scarcely  made  good  or  even  put  out  of  mind  for 
the  time  by  Dreyschock's  "  matchless  octaves,"  or 
Willmers'  prettinesses,  which  Jaell  pretty  well 
exhausted.  Still,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Mason  will 
make  out  a  rich  concert,  and  again  draw  what  for 
a  piano  concert  may  be  termed  a  "  monster"  au- 
dience ;  and  as  he  flung  in  graceful  trifles  be- 
tween the  good  things  of  his  more  classical  pro- 
gramme before,  perhaps  he  will  this  time  fling  in 
some  promptings  of  the  great  masters  between 
whiles,  which  will  be  all  the  more  enjoyed  that 
they  were  not  formally  set  down.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  only  opportunity  offered  for  hearing  our 
young  countryman  at  present. 

The  Brothers  Mollenhauer  were  what  they 
were  in  JuUien's  concerts,  and  delighted  the  audi- 
ence by  the  sympathetic  unity  with  which  their 
violins  moved  together,  by  their  purity  and  fine- 
ness of  tone,  and  the  marvellous  finish  and  sweet- 
ness, interspersed  with  all  sorts  of  Paganini  freak- 
ishness,  of  the  highly  ornate  and  curious  varia- 
tions which  they  have  the  knack  of  composing  to- 
gether. The  "  Carnival"  was  well  enough  once 
for  an  answer  to  an  encore  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  as  a  duet,  with  variations  of 

the  "  little   pig "  order,  one   was  disposed 
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New  Opera  House  in  New  York. — Ou  another  page 
we  have  copied  the  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Fry's  critical 
description  of  the  mucii  boasted  "  Academy  of  Music." 
The  article  is  valuable  for  the  facts  which  it  contains, 
respecting  tlie  relative  sizes  of  the  world's  great  theatres, 
as  also  for  the  lesson  it  enforces  with  regard  to  the  right 
shape  for  theatres  designed  for  large  and  democratic  au- 
diences. In  including  the  Boston  Theatre  in  the  same 
category  of  failure  with  the  Academy,  Mr.  Fry  seems  to 
be  laboring  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  that  also 
has  the  horse-shoe  shape;  whereas  its  auditorium  is  a 
circle. 

The  educational  end  implied  in  the  very  name  of  the 
new  Opera  House  is  a  noble  one,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  faithful  critic  so  disposed  to  hold  its  authors  to  their 
first  profession. 

1     ■     I 

Miss  Greenfield's  Comcert.— We  unfortunately 
arrived  too  late  Wednesday  evening  for  the  more  impor- 
tant items  of  the  programme,  such  as  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer,"  '^Robert,"  &c.  Yet  we  heard  enough  to 
show  the  voice  and  execution  of  the  singer.  Her  com- 
pass is  wonderful.  In  a  song  called  "  I  am  free,"  she 
commenced  in  a  deep  man's  voice,  which  is  of  com*se  ex- 
ceptional and  far  from  agreeable  in  the  lowest  tones. 
But  suddenly  she  pitched  up  to  a  high  soprano,  which 
teemed  to  proceed  from  another  person,  and  alternated 
duet-like  as  between  a  male  and  female  voice.  Some  of 
the  middle  and  high  tones  surprised  us  by  their  beauty 
and  sweetness,  as  well  as  their  remarkable  power.  They 
were  delivered  with  a  really  artistic  swelland  diminuendo, 
and  many  highly  ornate  passages  rendered  with  great 
beauty  ;  especially  those  in  Bishop's  "  Shades  of  night 


returning,"  and  a  cadenza  ending  in  a  very  high  note  in 
"  Sweet  Home,'^  which  slie  sang  with  taste  and  feeling. 

Miss  Greenfield  is  a  decided  African,  stout  and  matron- 
ly in  form,  though  young;  but  her  singing  is  indeed  a 
wonder,  in  which  even  fastidious  ears  may  find  pleasure; 
and  her  manner  is  simple  and  pleasing.  She  has  profited 
by  her  stay  in  Europe.  The  Temple  was  about  half 
filled  by  ati  audience  composed  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  whites  and  very  respectable  looking  colored 
people,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  concert  resulted 
in  some  substantial  benefit  to  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes's  church. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Orchestras^  THIS  WiNTER. — Since  the-disbanding  of 
the  "  Germanians  "  there  has  been  not  a  little  anxiety 
among  Boston  mnsio-lovers  about  the  chances  of  a  good 
orchestra  for  symphony  and  oratorio  this  winter.  Every 
thing  else  has  promised  well  for  music;  but  this,  the 
central  thing  of  all,  the  orchestra,  remained  in  ominous 
uncertainty.  We  are  happy  to  announce  at  length  that 
matters  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  for  the  solution  of  the 
orchestral  problem.  Two  orchestras,  a  small,  select  one, 
and  a  grand  one,  are  already  resolved  upon  and  nearly 
organized. 

1.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Mr.  Zereahn,  has  collected  an  orchestra  of 
really  choice  materials,  numbering  thirty  instruments, 
for  the  oratorios  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  possibly 
for  afternoon  symphony  concerts  (let  us  not  say  "  public 
rehearsals  "  any  more)  besides.  It  includes  about  half 
of  the  late  Germanians,  who  remain  here,  the  members 
of  the  late  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  others  of 
the  best  resident  musicians,  as  follows: 

First  Yiolina. — Messrs.  SchuUze,  August  Fries,  Meisel  and  Suck. 

Second  Violins. — Hehl,  Frenzel,  Erchler  and  Groves. 

Tenors. — Krebs  and  Ryan. 

Violoncellos. — "Wolf  Fries  and  Maass. 

Contrabassos. — Balke  and  Kegestein. 

Flutes  — Zohler  and  Si^hlimper. 

Oboes. — Rifcas  and  Fahrwasser. 

Clarinets. — Schulz  and  McDonald. 

Bassoons. — Thiede  and  Hunstock. 

Horns. — Rudolphsen  and  Hamann. 

Trumpets. — Heinecke  and  Pinter. 

Trombones. — Rimbach,  Regestein,  and.  Sl^in. 

Tympani. — StcJhr. 

2.  The  old  Musical  Fund  Society  has  received  a 
quickening  impulse  from  its  new  president,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  an  efficient 
orchestra  upon  a  larger  scale.  Some  old  bones  of  con- 
tention are,  we  are  assured,  at  length  happily  put  to  rest, 
the  government  is  one  inspired  with  a  single  aim  to 
the  provision  of  great  orchestral  music  worthy  of  Boston ; 
and  the  power  of  the  government  to  make  up  the  or- 
chestra, without  regard  to  personal  favor,  in  the  best 
way  to  promote  that  aim,  is  fully  recognized.  All  of  the 
old  Germanians,  who  remain  here,  have  been  taken  into 
the  Fund  orchestra. 

Oratorios. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  large 
portion  of  "  Elijah  "  rehearsed  on  Sunday  evening  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  singers  seemed 
really  inspired  by  the  fervor,  tact  and  vigilance  of  their 
new  conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn.  Several  of  the  great 
choruses  were  taken  up  in  right  good  earnest.  Several 
fresh,  young  voices,  which  essayed  the  solos,  promise 
finely.  The  "  Messiah,"  the  Slabat  Mater,  &c.,  are  to  be 
rehearsed  for  miscellaneous  concerts.  But  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  our  earnest  call  for  the  oratorios  of  "Elijah" 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  (Handel's)  is  likely  to  be  an- 
swered. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  are  also  rehears- 
ing "  Elijah "   and   Lindpaintner's  "  Widow  of   Nain." 

Otto  Dresel  arrived  in  New  York  yesterday  by  the 
Canada.  He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  pupils  and 
many  friends  in  Boston.  He  will  resume  his  teachings 
immediately,  and  we  trust  another  series  of  those  delight- 
ful chamber  concerts  will  be  speedily  arranged. 

Mlle.  de  la  Motte. — The  friends  of  this  accom- 
plished lady  will  be  glad  to  know  that  her  proposals  for 
a  series  of  Concerts  of  classical  and  modern  music,  sim- 
ilar to  those  she  gave  last  winter,  now  invite  subscribers 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  our  talented  young  artist  in 
more  ways  than  one,  is  to  sail  by  the  steamer  of  next 
Wednesday  for  Europe,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing his  last  and  favorite  art  of  sculpture  in  Florence. 
Mr.  Ball's  grand  bass  voice  has  been  invaluable  in  our 
Oratorios  for  several  years  past.  He  has  also  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  painter.  A  happy  thought  inspired  him  one 
day  to  model  a  bust  of  Jenny  Lind,  copies  of  which  are 
now  multiplied  amongst  all  music-lovers,  and  it  is  justly 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  "counterfeit  presentment" 
of  the  great  songstress  that  has  yet  appeared,  in  bust  or 
print.  His  Webster  and  his  Chickering  have  been 
equally  successful^  and  thus  the  truest  path  of  enterprise 
for  him  seems  providentially  plain.  Success  go  with 
him.! 
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WILLIAM  MASON 

TVILL   GIVE  •HIS 

IN    BOSTON, 

AT   THE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  October  7th, 

Assisted  by  the 
BROTHERS    M  OLLBN H jlU ER. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Concerto  :  Duo  for  two  Violins MoUenliauer 

Brothers  Mollenhauer. 

2.  Zum  WintermSrchen  —  Rhapsodic Dreyschock 

William  Mason. 

3.  Adagio  and  Rondo  Russe :  Violin. . . ; De  Beriot 

Friedrich  Mollenhau£R. 
A    [o,.  Amitid  pour  Amitie . 

(  b.  Grande  Valsa  de  Bravoure. 

WaLiAM  Maso!?. 

Part  II. 

K    f  a.  Sehnsucht  am  Meere , , Willmers 

'  \  b.  Saltarello Dreyschock 

William  Mason. 

6.  Grand  Variations  :  Two  Violins. 

Brothers  Mollenhauer. 

7.  niustrationa  du  Prophase,  No.  2 Liszt 

Les  Patineurs — Scherzo. 
William  Mason. 

[n?"Xhe  Grand  Pianos  used  on  this  occasion  are  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Messrs.-  Hallet,  Davis  &,  Co. 

X?*Tickets  50  cents.  The  seats  in  Tremont  Temple  have 
been  counted,  and  tickets  will  be  sold  to  no  more  persons  than 
the  Uall  will  accommodate.  Tickets  can  now  be  secured  at  the 
music  stores  of  Messrs.  Barker,  KicharUson,  Wade,  Tolman, 
and  Ditson,  in  Washington  street,  and  of  Messrs,  George  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  in  Tremont  street. 

[C^Persons  residing  in  neighboring  towns  can  secure  seats 
by  sending  (enclosing  the  requisite  funds)  to  either  of  the 
music  stores  above  named. 

K^Doors  o-pen  at  €>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>a  ©''clock. 

3oD3tna  Mmml  Jfitnit  Inrirt^. 

THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  announce  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  [about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  tight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  S^3,50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  bepn  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Sooiety,  many  of  the  former  members  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  otber  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
Settled  in  Boston.  The  liovernment  will  eu'leavor  to  rendi-r 
these  Concerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C  C.  Perkins,  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L  Rimbach,  Secretary ;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; H.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G- Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Friese,  Associates  — T.  E.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

Mr.    OTTO    DRESEIi 

HAS  returned  to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils 
on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Address  for  the  present,  at  this  office,  or  at  N.  Richardson's 
Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E,  R.  BLAIVCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding -upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Munic  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diflficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  mav  be 
had  at  tbe  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instrmction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  SchooI,we  most  cheerfully  sa^  that 
it  meets  our  unquaUfied  approbation. 

^  From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Moller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 


THE  HALLELUJAH. 

LOXA^EUL  MASON'S   NE\/V  \A^ORK 
Es  now  Steady. 

IT  CONTAIIVS  NEARIiY  1,100  PIECES, 

And  is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished.   There  are 

Tunes  of  120  Metres, 

AS  WELL  AS 

More  than  70  Anthems, 

and  other  Set  Pieces,  besides  numerous  Chants.  IN  THE 
SINGING-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  which  is  more  extensive 
and  complete  than  in  any  similar  work,  there  are 

340  Exercises,  Rounds,  G-lees,  &o.. 

And  an  eufirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell, 

will  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools. 
In  connection  with  nearly  all  the  tunes 

Instrumental  Interludes 

are  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  throughout. 

The  music  of  the  HALLELUJAH  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of 

Carmina  Sacra 

in  its  general  characteristics,  as  being  pleasing,  practicable 
and  durable. 

Price  in  New  York,  S7,50  per  dozen,  cash. 

Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single  copy 
sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting  us  si-xty 
cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MASON  BROTHERS,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

B.  B.  MtrSSEY  &,  CO.  29  CornMll,  Boston. 
Sept  23  3t 

NE  W  EDITION  READ  Y. 

MARX'S   MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

translated  and  edited 
BY   HERRMAN   S.   SARONI. 

FIFTH  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH   AN    APPENDIX    AND  NOTES, 

BY    EMILIUS    GIRAC, 

OF    THE   CONSERVATORY   OF    PARIS. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  this  valuable  treatise, 
the  publishers  have  at  great  expense  had  this  new  edition 
prepared,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Girac's  valuable 
Appendix  and  Notes.  Mr.  Girac  has  unfolded  the  precepts  of 
composition  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  illastrating 
tbem  most  fully  with  a  great  number  of  musical  examples. 
An  extract  from  Mr.  Girac's  introdaction  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  his  work : 

"Though  these  Appendixes  have  been  composed  to  be  ex- 
planatory commentaries  to  the  large  treatise  of  Marx,  yet  they 
form  a  whole  in  themFelves,  and  from  the  treatment  of  the 
triad  down  to  the  passing-notes,  where  they  break  off,  they 
form  a  compendium  of  the  matters  contained  in  them,  in 
which  nothing  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  has 
been  omitted.  They  have  another  advantage;  they  offer  the 
teacher  of  harmony  a  text-book  in  which  the  fundamental 
laws  of  harmony  have  been  laid  down,  so  that  he  will  have  no 
other  task  to  perform  than  to  direct  and  superintend  the  work 
of  bis  pupil,  being  thus  relieved  from  giving,  himself,  but 
very  few  directions." 

The  introduction  also  gives  full  and  able  directions  to  the 
student  how  to  study  the  work  of  Dr.  Marx,  in  connection 
with  the  appendixes,  thus  adapting  the  work  to  such  as  can 
not  obtain  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

MARX'S  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION,  with  GIRAC'S  AP- 
PENDIX, is  now  issued  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
600  pages,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  ®3.  Post- 
age, 34  cents. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  already  own  a  former  edition  of 
Marx's  Musical  Composition,  we  have  published  a  separate 
edition  of 

GIRAC'S    APPENDIX, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    By  procuring  this  appendix,  owners 
of  any  previous  edition  of  Dr.  Marx's  work  can  complete  their 
copy.    Price,  SI. 

Address,  MASON  BROTHERS, 

23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

K.    GAEBETT, 

PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 

[l^R^sidence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

SIGJXOR  COREIilil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
proposes,  during  the  coming  season,  to  give  instruction  in 
SOLFEGGIO  to  Young  Ladies  in  Classes,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 
Signer  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


Mile,  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  annonnce  that  she  has  returned  from  the  country, 
and  is  now  prepared  to  resume 

INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Mile.  G.  D.  may  be  addressed  at 

Sept  16    3m  55  HAIVCOCKI  STREET. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CARIi  ZERRAHW,  of  tbe  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  tbe  musical 
public  of  Boston,  that  he  will  in  future  devote  his  atteniion  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  rece'.ve  the  liberal  patronage  of  tbe  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerrabn  would  also  inform  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  cla-;sical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  perforin  with 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  II.  "Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8fc 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence,    S-Jb    Pincltney    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


MISS  FANNY  FRAZEK, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  tbe  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  fe  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
"  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

F.    F.    MULLEK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  Xo.  3  AViuter  Place,  Boston, 

Sept  16  3m 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGNOR  C.  CHIANBI  respectfully  informs  the  public 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  to  single  pupils,  or 
if  desirable,  to  two,  three,  and  four  pupils  together,  of  either 
sex,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  Duettos,  Terzettos  and  Quar- 
tettes. Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock 
street,  and  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange  ;  or,  on  and  after 
the  16th  inst.,  Sig.  Chianei  may  be  seen  at  Sig.  Papanti's,  No, 
21  Tremont  Row,  every  day  [except  Wednesday  and  Saturday] 
from  1  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  where  he  gives  lessons.  0  7  tf 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

R.  liUIGI  MOKTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


M^ 


WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Publisher  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincmiiati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eaitern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
[C^  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 


Me.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mdsic 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.                                                                                     Sept  16 
f 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Riohardflon,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 

References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,       "  *' 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 

Sept  SO 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GKEAT   WOSK   OF   THE   YEAB, 

MOORE'S 

COMPE.ETE  ENCYCtOPJEDIA 


A  work  Tcbich  hns  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  tife  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaTo  toI- 
nme,  of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  liiogra- 
phies  of  upwards  of 

4:000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bictionavy  of  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP   MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  fall  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dates  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c, 

A  Bool£  iutcaidcd  to  covea-  the  AvBaoSc 
©f  MiBSical  Sciesice. 

JOHN  P,   JEJVETT   Sr   CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON, 

SIGIVOR.  AUGUSTO  BEIVDEI^ART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Checkering  have  kindly  olTered  the  use  of  their  Kooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
Buccess  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

EEFEREKCE9. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward.  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MK.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion  in   Piano-forte  and   Organ   playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  appUcations  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

TlEACiaE.1V  OF  THE  VlA.NO  AN1>  SlT^iCilTtiGr, 

Residence,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.  H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER     OS"     MUSIC, 

365  'Washin^on  Street,  Bostom. 

Oct.  16.  3m 

OeiTuania  Serenade  Kan<I. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANDFACTHRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NATHAN    RICHARBSONj, 
IMPORTER,  PUBLISHER  &.  DEALER 


:^ 


■WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


jForcffiJi  &•  Slmerican  S^usit, 

Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c. 

Also,  Publisber  of  the  celebrated 

*  IMcnt  StlTool  for  the  "liana- Jfurfo,' 

AND 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight,' 
New  Music 

PUBLISHED   DAILY,  AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

OC?^  All  my  publications  can  be  obtained  at  Wholesale  and 
Retail  of  J.  F.  PETEI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOKGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3    ■WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAREANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2 


3m 


A.    W.    FRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs,  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Kichardson,  or  E  H.  Wade. 


Sept.  2 


John  Bnnyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   IKISUTABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESS^ 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  tigurea,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  I3unyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonlals  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEAVETT,   PiililisJier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEE  AMD   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Hio,  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Yisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYER   &   TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Importers  of  ^dforcign  Pusit  anb  ^Inblisljtrs, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishiug  houses  in  Kurope,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEAL,ERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

[t^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grunt  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OnVERTUKES  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESOA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETIIOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TRIOS,  QUATUOR.J,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENKY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 
Aogia  3m  304  Main  St,  Buffalo. 


TAYLOS'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGIMERS. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;  being  an  Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.     By    GEORGE   C. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   the    Piano   Forte,   Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  Bale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 


ORATORIO  OF  DAVID.— A  full  set  of  orshestral 
accompaniments,  or  in  a  condensed  form  for  a  small 
orchestra  :  also  a  number  of  copies  in  vocal  score,  can  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  KIMBALL,  JR.,  28  Milk  St. 

Boston,  Oct.  7,  1854.  2t 

HE'WS'    PATENT - 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOn  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  GKiY's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chiokeeing,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pdkchakd,  Boston, 
Messrs.  George  PeaeodYj  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem; 

.  Jan.  21.    3m. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  (J.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Kow, 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  S3  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  it.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  ZQ  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety,  from  S45  to  9S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  BeUeving 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  (Jo. 

a.   p.   REED   &   Co. 
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Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.^s  Melodeons. 


ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TBACHEE  or   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Keed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.   '  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CUTI.ER, 

©rgSEiiSt    eeSi    ©saefjssr    of    fM^iiglc, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  $20,— Address  care  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

GOVERNESS. 

A  GERMAN  LADY,  who  has  taught  for  several  years  in 
this  country  the  English  branches,  German,  French,  and 
Drawing,  wishes  a  situation  as  Governess.  She  refers  to  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Lowell.  Sept  23    3t 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Kichardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker.  3  mos.  Deo   3. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIEAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MOSIO  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 


TEACHER 


TRENKLE, 

OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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From  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music." 

The  Beethoven-Festival  at  Bonn,  1845. 

(Continued  from  last  Number.) 

But  this  magically-erected  building  was  not  to 
be  reached  without  something  of  adventure.  For 
an  adventure  it  was,  to  travel  from  Ostend  to  Co- 
logne, on  the  9th  of  August,  1845.  The  trials  of 
patience  which  await  the  average  summer  tourist 
on  that  most  intolerable  and  worst  managed  of 
railroads — the  heat,  the  dust,  pressure  in  uneasy 
carriages — the  stupid  incivility  of  the  Belgian  of- 
ficials, the  more  stupid  formality  of  the  Prussian 
custom-house  olHcers  on  the  frontier — the  confu- 
sions of  many  trains  from  many  places  meeting  at 
given  points,  and  few,  if  any,  keeping  their  time 
— all  these    pleasant  incidents   of   travel   were 


doubled  in  the  vivacity  of  their  interest,  by  their 
taking  place  (as  it  were)  in  the  midst  of  a  fair 
kept  by  half  the  literary  men,  artistic  ladies,  and 
great  personages  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  To  make  that  day's  journey  was 
very  like  running  the  gauntlet  for  a  seat  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  in  the  midst  of  every  body  whom 
one  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Here  might  be 
encountered  a  group  of  swan-like  English  ladies, 
bending,  and  bowing,  and  waiting,  and  all  but 
left  behind  because  of  their  politeness,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  a  well  known  a,nonymons  belespi-il 
stood  enjoying  the  confusion.  There,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  ministerial  importance,  and  that  touch- 
ing simplicity  which  may  sctmetimes  be  confound- 
ed with  cool  self-assertion,  a  foreign  cabinet  Coun- 
cillor and  diplomatist  was  seen  carrying  his  own 
red  box  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  studying  publicly,  in  the  railway  carriage,  the 
rough  draft  of  a  Constitution  which  the  aforesaid 
red  bo.x  contained.  Next  would  come  up,  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  astoundingly  dressed  (and  some 
of  them  esquiring  not  very  dubious  genUewomen,) 
a  troop  and  tribe  of  bearded  Frenchmen,  who 
were  going  through  the  journey  with  the  violence 
of  people  to  whom  any  journey,  save  from  Paris 
to  Versailles,  was  strange.  What  cigar-smoking 
was  there  ! — what  perpetual  introducing  ! — -what 
screams  of  surprise  when  there  was  nothing  to 
astonish,  and  of  recognition  among  people  who 
had  parted  but  the  evening  before!  The  railway 
platform  at  Verviers  was  that  day  as  fine  a  place 
for  studying  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  "  ta- 
page  "  as  the  holiday  world  has  ever  presented. 
As  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Aix,  the  crowd 
grew  thicker  and  thicker,  more  noisy,  and  worse 
tempered.  Some  of  us  had  to  rough  it  for  a  stage 
or  two  on  the  steps  of  the  railway  carriages ;  some 
with  laps,  by  Nature  meant  to  hold  only  one  ten- 
ant, were  cajoled  into  accommodating  two  and  a 
half!  Some  (chiefly  French  these)  had  lost  their 
passports,  or  had  come  without.  And  then  we  had 
a  perpetual  incoming  and  outpouring  of  the  anx- 
ious, overworked,  distracted  officials,  set  in  busy 
motion  by  the  expected  coming  of  our  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  arrival  of  her  Cousin  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  small  palace  of  Briihl,  half  way  bet\vi.\t 
Cologne  and  Bonn,  to  give  her  welcome  to  Ger- 
many. One  or  two  of  the  station-houses  had  al- 
ready half  got  into  their  finery  :  in  many  of  the 
tunnels,  we  rushed  through  mysterious  avenues  of 
green  boughs,  brought  thither  to  be  illuminated 
when  our  Sovereign  Lady  should  pass. 

I  think  I  never  met  so  many  brass  instruments 
— horns,  trumpets,  cornets-a-piaton,  trombones, 
opliicleides,  saxophone.'!,  and  other  engines  of  musi- 
cal festivity — on  a  journey,  as  on  that  railroad  on 
that  day.  Even  "  the  Star"  at  Bonn,  swarming 
like  a  hive  as  it  was,  and  all  night  long  as  noisy  as 
the  stage  behind  the  scenes  on  the  first  night  of  a 
new  pantomime — with  its  two,  three,  four,  for 
aught  I  know,  twenty  bedded  rooms — seemed  a 
harbor  of  placid,  calm  and  gentle  repose,  after 
that  frantic  day  on  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  rail- 
roads. 


As  to  the  little  dull  University  town  itself,  the 
best  description  of  its  aspect  in  the  morning  when 
we  woke  and  walked  out,  was  that  furnished  by 
an  ingenious  guest,  who  proposed  to  buy  a  view  of 
the  place,  and  paint  it  across  with  blue,  scarlet, 
and  white  lines,  on  a  green  ground.  The  build- 
ings were  positively  covered  with  flags  streaming 
in  the  wind,  over  walls  of  oak  and  alder  boughs ; 
many  of  the  houses  being  profusely  decorated 
with  rich  green  garlands  ;  among  others,  of  course, 
the  house  where  Beethoven  was  born,  a  forlorn 
and  grim  mansion  in  the  Rheiii  Gasse,  the  dirt  of 
which  looked  all  the  drearier  for  the  furbishing- 
up.  In  cradle  less  fragrant  did  Genius  never  see 
the  light.  How  curious  was  the  illustration  of 
that  undying  and  universal  fame,  which  becomes 
a  fashion  with  the  frivolous,  as  well  as  a  faith  with 
the  sincere,  furnished  by  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
from  almost  every  country,  who  thought  it  part  of 
the  show  to  go  and  look  at  Beethoven's  birth- 
place— some  with  sarcasm,  some  with  tears,  the 
best  with  silence !  This  done,  the  generality  of 
the  guests  turned  into  the  Fest-Halle,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  rehearsal.  Of  the  music  perforuied 
there,  it  may  be  best  to  speak  separately. 

After  the  rehearsal,  creature  comforts  were  to  be 
cared  for : — and  those  wonderful  dinners  at  "  The 
Star"  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  people,  made  too 
important  a  feature  in  the  week  to  be  forgotten. 
Two  mortal  hours  and  a  half  long  at  the  least, 
and  managed  with  a  military  discipline  and  exact- 
ness that  was  over-awing  by  its  precision,  they  live 
in  my  memory  as  among  the  most  singular  and 
pleasant  meals  of  which  I  ever  partook.  It  will 
not  do  to  think  of  the  companion  in  all  his  prime 
of  life  and  intelligence  and  promise  and  enjoy- 
ment,— whose  ready  sympathy  and  quiet  humor 
gave  a  zest  to  every  oddity,  and  a  solution  for 
every  inconvenience,  and  an  additional  goodness 
of  good  cheer  to  the  ample  provision  made  for 
that  monstrous  party  !  He  is  gone :  but  forms  too 
vivid  a  presence  in  that  strange  scene  to  be  whol- 
ly passed  over.  I  fancy  that  I  now  hear  the 
wranglings  of  the  guests  as  they  fought  their  waj' 
to  their  places, — the  screaming  mirth  of  Dona 
Lola  Montez  (who  had  then  not  bethought  herself 
of  "  Bavaria"  and  was  only  doing  a  little  promis- 
cuous gambling  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  wherever 
there  was  an  assemblage  of  company.)  I  tbink  I 
see  the  observant  face  of  the  English  divine,  who 
having  walked  demurely  round  the  table  where 
she  sat,  ascertained  that  Time  had  already  "  thin- 
ned her  flowing  hair,"  and  mentioned  the  bald- 
ness when  he  came  back  as  a  jirecious  fact  to  be 
noted.  I  think  I  see  the  gigantic  baskets,  piled 
with  cannon-balls  of  reserve  bread — in  quantity, 
enough  to  stand  a  siege — which  somehow,  ere  the 
tenth  course  came,  were  utterly  emptied.  I  think 
I  hear  tlie  peremptory  bell,  which,  as  every 
new  course  was  ready,  called  out  the  army  of 
waiters,  who  returning  anon  in  quick  step,  charged 
the  tables  with  some  fresh,  unspeakable  dish  ;  lor 
which,  somehow,  every  one  found  room  (how  we 
did  eat  in  the  Rhine  Land !)  I  think  I  hear  how 
the  scene  grew  noisier  and  noisier  as  the  banquet 
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went  on  : — and  how  there  were  greetings  from  far 
and  near,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table,  from 
lungs  of  every  country,  and  the  clinking  of 
glasses,  and  the  explosion  of  champagne  corks; 
and,  in  progress  of  time,  the  bursting  out  of  smoke 
in  a  hundred  places,  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
scraping  of  chairs  as  our  outraged  island  ladies 
made  their  retreat.  Will  there  ever  be  such  .days 
— ever  such  dinners  again?  Of  course  1  believe 
nht :  but,  in  truth,  they  were  mad  and  strange  and 
noisy  and  long  enough — and,  what  was  wonder- 
ful, all  the  dishes  at  them  were  kept  tolerably 
hot! 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  Bonn,  for  a  morn- 
ing honr,  and  to  hear  the  wind  roaring  among  the 
old  fir-trees  on  the  Kreuzherg  hill, — and,  skirting 
the  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  last,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  with  the  delicious  view  from,  Godesberg  up 
the  Rhine  towards  the  Seven  Mountains, — one  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  that  lovely  and  cheerful 
district.  But,  after  such  a  lull,  the  storm  set  in 
with  a  vengeance.  Every  train  and  steamer 
brought  its  cargo  of  new  acquaintances  or  new 
celebrities — every  hour  its  fresh  rumor  concern- 
ing, not  merely  the  Festival,  but  also  the  Royal 
Progress  of  Her  Majesty  our  Queen,  and  the  gor- 
geous and  cordial  welcome  which  was  in  store  for 
her.  Now  it  was  to  be  an  illumination  a  giorno 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne.  Now  it  was  the  un- 
paralleled concerts  in  preparation  at  Stolzenfels 
on  the  Rhine.  Now  it  was  a  serenade  to  be  given 
on  her  reception  at  Briihl ;  which  may  be  called 
a  frontier-house  belonging  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  half  way  betwixt  Cologne  and 
Bonn. 

Exhausting  as  were  all  these  sights,  sounds,  and 
screams,  coming  in  such  rapid  succession,  they, 
nevertheless,  had  the  effect  of  sufficiently  working 
us  up  into  a  due  state  of  excitement  for  what 
might  be  called  the  consummation  of  this  Festival 
— the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Beethoven  in 
the  Dom  Platz.  The  day  began  with  service  in 
the  Minster,  at  which  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  I 
am  told,  was  finely  performed.  But  my  enjoy- 
ment was  in  the  scene  without,  watching  the  pro- 
cession which  swept  across  the  Dom  Platz — a 
sight  such  as  could  not  be  matched  on  any  other 
occasion,  or  in  any  other  country  ;  since  not  only 
■was  it  precious  and  interesting  to  overlook  such  a 
Tast  gathering  of  musical  celebrities,  to  see  filing 
past  one  remarkable  man  after  another  whose  face 
bore  tokens  of  thought,  labor,  and  grave  partici- 
pation in  the  objects  of  the  meeting — but  some- 
thing was  to  be  gathered  from  the  fillings-up  of 
the  cortege.  The  German  loves  dressing  up  on 
all  occasions,  but  the  German  student  especially. 
His  every-day  protest  in  favor  of  Freedom  meant 
(in  those  days  at  least)  liberty  to  wear  his  hair 
half  down  his  back,  and  his  shirt  (if  shirt  there 
was)  open,  so  as  to  show  his  naked  chest  down  to 
his  waist ; — to  indulge  in  coats  of  the  most  carica- 
tured fashion — caps  the  like  of  which  no  brother 
in  smoke  or  beer  had  ever  dreamed  of — a  cane, 
or  cudgel,  no  less  rudely  and  curiously  devised — 
and  a  pipe  dedecked  with  the  portrait  of  some 
Cynthia  tipsily  enamelled  in  all  her  seductions. 
But  this  was  a  state  occasion,  to  be  honored  as  such 
in  all  the  triumph  of  masquerade  ;  and  we  had  bar- 
rel caps  with  dirty  feathers,  such  as  may  be  seen 
on  Romeo  outside  the  booth  at  a  fair ;  and  velvet 
Van  Dyck  coats,  and  scarves  of  all  manner  of 
gay  colors,  paraded  on  wearers  whose  fervor 
was  only  equalled  by  their  want  of  cleanliness. 
The  obese,  and  the  sullen,  and  the  specta- 
cled youths  that  swept  into  the  Minster,  truly  sat- 
isfied with  such  a  precious  caparison  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  another  feature  of  that  curious  meet- 
ing not  to  be  forgotten.  The  procession  was 
closed  by  a  troop  of  Lancers.  At  last  it  wound 
its  way  into  the  Minster,  and  the  doors  were  shut; 
and  there  was  half  an  hour  of  comparative  quiet, 
and  time  to  breathe— if  breathe  one  could  on  one 
of  the  most  oppressively  hot  mornings  of  August, 
that  the  oldest  Rhinelander  remembered. 

Tennyson  has  told  us  how  charming  it  is  to  lis- 
ten to  music — 

"  where  the  sunshine  laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral. " 

Even  the  gradual  putting  together  of  the  crowd 
in  the  Dom  Platz  did  not  wholly  hinder  a  part  of 


the  noblest  Catholic  service  in  existence  from 
reaching  the  platform  which  had  been  raised 
round  the  statue  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
spectators.  AA^ith  this  interest  by  way  of  aid,  the 
time  did  not  seem  long.  In  front  of  the  veiled 
statue  were  the  female  choristers  (mostly  ama- 
teurs,) who  had  ^iven  their  services  to  the  Festi- 
val : — behmd  them  were  the  tenors  and  basses. 
A  reading  desk  stood  on  one  side  of  the  area,  and 
ranged  round  the  pedestal  was  a  rifle  troop,  with 
their  pieces  loaded ;  for  the  Germans  must  have 
the  baptism  of  fire  on  such  occasions.  One  space 
after  another,  betwixt  the  dwarf  linden-trees  that 
are  ranged  in  the  Platz,  filled  rapidly  with  the 
groups  of  eager  gazers  ;  presently,  too,  the  com- 
pany from  the  Minster  poured  forth.  It  appeared 
strange  that  the  musicians  were  not  kept  more 
together,  in  order  that  they  might  form  a  distinct 
feature  on  the  occasion  ;  but  betwixt  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  ill-judged 
self-importance  on  the  part  of  the  guests,  it  seem- 
ed, alas  !  as  if  the  musicians  had  come  to  Bonn 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  asunder  one 
from  the  other.  Then,  a  neighboring  balcony, 
flounced  and  furbelowed  for  the  reception  of  royal 
guests,  was  a  great  counter  attraction  to  the  veiled 
statue.  Time  passed : — twelve  o'clock  approached, 
and  the  company  began  to  grow  restless.  At 
length,  the  screech  of  the  steam-whistle  on  the 
neighboring  rail-road,  and  the  jangling  of  the  loud 
and  the  heavy-toned  bells,  announced  that  the 
royal  guests  had  arrived.  Almost  instantly  thej' 
appeared  in  the  draperied  balcony,  and  proceed- 
ings commenced.  A  brief  address  was  read  by 
Dr.  Breidenstein,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
from  the  desk  I  have  mentioned ;  and  then,  amid 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  a  saloo  from  the  riflemen, 
the  pealing  of  bells,  and  the  cheering  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  veil  fell  from  around  the  statue.  This 
was  one  of  the  mon^^nts  of  which  life  has  not 
many,  meagre  of  interest  and  theatrical  as  it  may 
seem  in  description.  Many  hearts  were  very  full ; 
but  amid  all  the  crowding  memories  and  emotions 
of  the  scene,  some  will  not  forget  the  expression 
of  Liszt's  countenance  as  he  went  up  to  the  mon- 
ument,— the  first,  as  was  fitting,  after  one  or  two 
tONvn  authorities, — and  signed  the  record  of  the 
transaction.  I  think  an  expression  so  nobly  and 
serenely  radiant  I  have  never  seen  on  any  face. 
While  the  signing  went  on,  a  chorus  was  sung  ; 
but,  as  happens  with  most  open-air  choruses,  the 
effect  was  poor — indeed,  the  music  passed  unno- 
ticed in  the  midst  of  stronger  excitement.  And 
there,  at  last,  stood  Beethoven — the  rugged,  af- 
flicted, storm-beaten  genius, — placed  royally  in 
the  town  of  his  birth,  by  the  munificent  exertions 
of  another  musician,  in  the  presence  of  a  compa- 
ny such  as  there  is  .email  probability  of  any  of  this 
generation  ever  seeing  assembled  again. 

And  thei-e,  in  spite  of  all  the  gibing,  and  sore- 
ness, and  seornfulness  of  the  time,  will  he  stand, 
unless  a  fit  of  iconoclasm  should  break  forth  ;  un- 
less the  Germans,-like  the  French,  amuse  them- 
selves with  pulling  down  the  effigies  they  them- 
selves have  set  up! — It  was  one  of  the  odd  incon- 
sistencies of  this  singular  Festival,  that  at  night, 
when  the  whole  town  was  garlanded  and  illumin- 
ated, that  dark  bronze  effigy  was  left  to  stand,  in 
the  shade  of  the  Cathedral,  without  bough,  or 
leaf,  or  light,  dusky  and  grim.  Were  we  to  read 
accidents  symbolically,  such  an  end  to  the  day  of 
Beethoven's  apotheosis  might  perhaps  be  felt  as 
not  the  least  significant  part  of  the  show. — 
Enough  that  on  tlie  eveningin  question,  the  crowd 
was  everywhere  else,  and  the  Effigy  left  in  dark- 
ness ! 

In  sketching  the  outward  features  of  this  com- 
memoration, before  venturing  a  few  remembrances 
of  its  purely  artistic  portion — the  music  performed 
— I  must  again  insist,  little  to  the  credit  of  musi- 
cians though  it  be,  that  the  seamy  side  of  artistic 
life  has  rarely  been  so  clearly  and  so  coarsely 
manifest  as  at  that  Bonn  Festival.  It  appeared  as 
if  some  of  the  guests  had  come  thither  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  the  matter  fail,  and  to 
sneer  at  the  universal  discomfiture.  A.  would 
not  sing.  B.  (which  was  almost  more  annoying) 
would  play.  C.  wrote  anonymous  letters  to  ap- 
prise every  one  that  D.  was  of  character  too  in- 
famous to  be  allowed  part  or  share  in  so  sacred  a 


rite.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  set  his  or  her 
heart  on  accompanying  "  Adelaida !  "  Then 
what  business  had  Liszt  to  permit  his  own  Can- 
tata to  be  performed,  when  E.  had  his  psalm  rea- 
dy, and  F.  his  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  G.  his  choral 
symphony  as  good  as  Beethoven's,  and  twice  as 
difficult?  Then  H.  and  F.  and  I.  were  spirited 
away  by  Meyerbeer,  who  was  accused  of  fixing 
the  rehearsals  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  concerto 
at  Briihl  and  Stolzenfels,  at  the  precise  time  best 
calculated  to  thwart  the  operations  of  the  Bonn 
Committee.  Then  the  wranglings  for  place  and 
precedence  at  the  dinner-tables  at  "  The  Star  " 
every  day  !— and  the  sneers  and  the  slanders,  and 
the  confidences  in  by-corners,  and  the  stoppages 
on  the  stairs  to  relate  some  new  hope  of  an  utter 
break  down — some  new  story  of  ill-usage  and 
neglect.  It  was  the  plague  of  Envy,  called  into, 
open  and  active  life  by  mismanagement,  in  its  full- 
est perfection ! 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 

"Those  Vile  EedWaUs." 

As  the  color  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Theatre 
has  been  condemned  at  the  same  time  as  too 
gloomy  and  too  glaring,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  the  happy 
mean  which  will  wear  into  public  favor. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  this 
hue,  against  which  there  has  been  such  a  cry. 

In  selecting  the  color  for  the  walls  of  a  theatre, 
reference  should  be  had :  first,  to  its  effect  upon 
the  whole  house ;  second,  upon  the  audience. 

The  aspect  of  the  interior  of  a  theatre  should 
neither  be  so  dazzling  as  to  fatigue  the  eye,  nor 
so  severe  as  to  chill  the  heart  of  the  spectator ; 
the  avant  scene  and  ceiling  should  be  light,  the 
box  fronts  brilliant  with  gold  upon  white,  and  the 
color  of  the  walls  quiet  and  warm  and  rich  to 
support  the  one  and  give  due  relief  to  the  other 
as  well  as  to  the  audience. 

Now,  of  the  three  primary  colors,  yellow,  red 
and  blue,  the  first  fulfils  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions ;  turning  pale  in  the  gas  light,  it  forms  a 
dingy  discord  with  the  white  and  gold,  and  it  im- 
parts a  violet  tinge  to  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies. 

Blue  of  a  light  tint  is  very  favorable  to  the  toi- 
lettes of  ladies  in  full  dress,  and  the  faces  of  blondes, 
and  in  a  small  theatre,  especially  where  the  walls 
are  cut  up  by  high  divisions  between  the  bo.xes,  it 
is  gay  and  elegant.  But  in  a  vast  hall,  where  the 
galleries  are  very  deep,  the  boxes  open,  the  large 
blank  spaces  on  the  walls  would  look  dreary  and 
chilly  in  a  cold  winter's  night..  It-would,  moreover, 
be  harder  to  light  than  red,  and  it  would  not  har- 
monize by  contrast  with  the  ceiling  and  avant  scene. 
Red  absorbs  less  light  than  blue,  has  depth  of  tone 
which  yellow  wants,  contrasts  well  with  the  delicate 
tints  of  the  ceiling  and  avant  scene,  gives  due  relief 
to  the  box  fronts,  and  is  a  better  back  ground  for 
an  audience  dressed  soberly,  than  blue  ;  the  only 
unfavorable  effect  being  that  it  blanches  the 
cheeks.  It  atones  for  a  scanty  audience,  (a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked,)  and  thaws  a 
frozen  one  by  its  rich  warm  hue. 

Of  the  compound  colors:  pink,  which  has  been 
suggested,  is  probably  the  worst  selection  that 
could  be  made,  as  it  would  give  a  faded  air  to  the 
house,  neither  contrasting  nor  harmonizing  with 
other  parts  ;  and  as  to  the  audience,  M.  Chevreul, 
the  most  scientific  writer  on  the  laws  of  colors,  says, 
speaking  of  the  walls  of  a  theatre  :  "  To  conclude, 
where  the  object  is  to  bring  out  the  rosy  carnations 
(a  gallant  allusion  to  cheeks,)  by  means  of  a  col- 
ored back  ground,  the  least  favorable  color  is  rose, 
as  it  renders  the  skin  green,  the  most  favorable 
pale  green."  This  latter  color  is  probably  the 
best  as  regards  the  fair  sex,  but  like  blue  it  absorbs 
the  light  too  much,  and  is  too  cold  for  our  large 
hall  and  our  winter  weather. 

M.  Cavos,  architect  of  the  great  theatres  of  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg,  recommends  a  sort  of  cit- 
ron or  russet,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  possess  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  red. 

As  to  neutral  tints,  is  so  large  a  hall,  the  want 
of  a  positive  color  to  dominate  over  the  rest,  would 
produce  monotony.  In  Paris,  twenty  years  ago, 
some  few  of  the  theatres  were  marbled  or  de- 
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corated  with  painied  draperies  ;  most  of  them  were 
blue.  To-day,  they  are,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, red.  Thisi'esult  of  their  experience  confirms 
the  theory  that,  upon  the  whole,  red  is  the  most 
suitable  color,  and  if  this  is  true  where  the  theatres 
are  small,  the  walls  cut  up  and  divided  by  high 
partitions,  relieved  by  draperies,  richly  carved  and 
gilded  wood  work,  and  where  the  audiences  are 
brilliantly  dressed,  it  is  much  more  so  here,  for 
our  vast,  simply  decorated  house,  with  deep  and 
open  galleries,  and  where  the  company,  if  the 
house  is  to  be  patronized,  will  be  clad  in  their 
street  dresses — blanket  shawls  and  paletots  pre- 
dominating over  opera  cloaks  and  white  cravats. 

The  real  ground  for  complaint  is  not  the  color, 
but  the  mode  of  lighting,  which  throws  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boxes  into  deep  shadow ;  a  result  to 
be  deplored,  but  which  will  be,  I  think,  remedied, 
when  changes,  now  in  progress,  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Scientific  men  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  have  de- 
voted their  attention  for  a  century  to  solving  the 
difficult  problem  of  lighting  sufficiently  the  hall 
of  a  theatre  without  blinding  a  portion  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

The  first  modern  theatres  were  illuminated  by 
numerous  chandeliers,  which  the  complaints  of  the 
public  at  last  reduced  to  a  central  one.  This 
however,  dangled  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  sat 
oppo^te  the  stage ;  an  annoyance  which  was  re- 
medied in  Italy  by  raising  it  above  the  ceiling 
simultaneously  with  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  there- 
by affording  to  all  a  clear  view  of  the  stage  which 
gained  much  in  effect  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
hall. 

"But,"  says  a  French  writer,  "this  arrange- 
ment would,  undoubtedly,  be  uu-popular  with  our 
ladies  who  go  to  the  theatre  as  much  to  be  seen  as 
to  see." 

He  then  suggests  a  light  very  like  the  sun 
burner  we  have  adopted,  and  many  experiments 
were  made  by  Lavoisier,  Servandoni  and  others, 
of  spheric  reflectors,  &c.  Locatelli  in  1825  tried 
lighting  La  Fenice  at  Venice  by  a  lamp  with 
many  jets  placed  above  the  ceiling  and  shining 
upon  parabolic  mirrors,  which  dispersed  the  light 
through  the  hall ;  which  produced  a  very  beauti- 
ful efiect. 

After  all,  however,  the  theatres  are  still  lighted 
in  the  old  way ;  by  chandeliers,  or  by  lamps 
projected  from  the  box  fronts,  and  it  remains  for 
us  to  furnish  the  first  example  of  a  house  so  illu- 
minated that  all  can  see  and  be  seen,  if  the  public 
will  be  patient. 

I  will  only  add  to  this  elongated  article  that  ours 
is  the  first  theatre  in  the  world  where  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  lamps  has  been  atlempted,  and  what- 
ever defects  one  may  find,  all  must  acknowledge 
a  great  success  in  this  respect.        Dogberry. 


Ebforms  at  the  Grand  Opera. — "  Spi- 
ridion,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Atlas, 
writes  under  date  of  Sept.  23d  : 

We  have  had  quite  a  tempest  among  the  critics, 
and  among  the  herd  of  gratuitous  play-goers  since 
the  Government  has  taken  the  management  of 
the  Grand  Opera  in  its  own  hands.  It  has  intro- 
duced numerous  changes  into  that  great  establish- 
ment, every  one  of  which  will  be  applauded  by  the 
public.  All  the  "  free  tickets "  to  the  Grand 
Opera  are  suppressed,  and  even  the  critics  of  the 
great  newspapers  are  refused  entrance  unless  they 
are  provided  with  tickets,  as  ordinary  mortals. 
No  men  abused  their  position  more  than  the  music- 
al reporters  or  critics.  They  not  only  forced  the 
manager  of  the  Grand  Opera,  (they  still  force  the 
managers  of  the  other  theatres,)  to  give  free  pla- 
ces to  all  their  co-editors,  but  all  of  their  acquaint- 
ances. Impertinence  and  favor  had  given  a  great 
many  other  persons  free  tickets,  who  were  not  in 
the  least  entitled  to  it,  and  by  the  prolonged  course 
of  abuses,  the  free  list  of  the  Opera  came  to  be 
swelled  up  to  hundreds.  Worse  than  all,  the  num- 
ber of  entrees  behind  the  scenes  increased  in  the 
same  great  proportion,  until  at  the  last  the  stage 
was  so  encumbered  it  was  next  to  impossible'  for 
the  machinists  and  the  chorus  to  work.  The  pub- 
lic, too,  was  unmercifully  fleeced  by  the  ticket 
sellers,  who  at  the  last  had  formed  a  joint  stock 


company  and  held  boxes  by  the  year  in  the  Grand 
Opera,  whose  aggregate  annual  rent  was  not  less 
than  832,000 ;  these  leases  will  not  be  renewed. 
The  Dames  aux  Camelias,  who  have  now  all  the 
best  boxes  at  the  Grand  Opera,  will  not  have  their 
leases  renewed.  And  the  system  of  flattering 
"stars"  by  presenting  their  names  on  the  bills  in 
capital  letters  has  been  abolished,  every  actor  and 
actress'  name,  Cruvelli  and  Caroline,  Cerrito  and 
Savel,  are  all  printed  alike,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  adventitious  typographical  distinction. 


Poems  by  John  Euskin. 

A  London  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  says^: 

"  Every  one  is  aware  tliat  John  Ruskin  has  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  express  it  in  rhyme  and 
vbythin.  But,  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  that  he  has  writ- 
ten and  pubhsiied  poems.  He  wrote  a  prize  poem  when  at 
College,  and  contributed  many  beautiful  v^^rses  to  the  friend- 
ship's Offering,  an  annual.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  solicited  to 
collect  and  publish  tliese  poems,  bat  he  has  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  contain  a  suificient  justification  for 
bringing  them  before  the  public  in  a  book." 

ON   ADELE,   BY   MOONLIGHT. 

With  what  a  glory  and  a  grace 

The  moonbeam  lights  her  laughing  face, 

And  dances  in  her  dazzling  eye; 

As  liquid  in  its  brilliancy 

As  the  deep  blue  of  midnight  ocean, 

When  underneath,  with  trembling  motion, 

The  phosphor  lig"ht  floats  by  ! 

And  blushes  bright  pass  o'er  her  cheek, 

But  pure  and  pale  as  is  the  glow 

Of  sunset  on  a  mountain  peak, 

Robed  in  eternal  snow ; 

Her  ruby  lips  half-oped  the  while, 

With  careless,  air  around  her  throwing, 

Or,  with  a  vivid  glance,  bestowing 

A  burning  word,  or  silver  smile. 

MONT  BLANO  REVISITED. 

9ch  June,  1835. 

Oh,  Mount  beloved  !  mine  eyes  again 
Behold  tile  twilight  sanguine  stain 

Along  thy  peaks  expire; 
Oh,  Mount  beloved!  thy  frontier  waste 
I  seek  with  a  religious  haste, 

And  reverent  desire. 

They  meet  me  midst  thy  shadows  cold^ — 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amidst  the  desert  found  ; 
Such  gladness  as  in  Him  they  felt, 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt, 

And  compassed  all  around. 

Oh  !  happy  if  His  will  were  so, 
To  give  me  manna  here  for  snow, 

And,  by  the  torrent  side, 
To  lead  me  as  he  leads  his  flocks 
Of  wild  deer,  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

In  peace  unterrified ; 

Since,  from  the  things  that  trustful  rest,->- 
7'he  partridge  on  her  purple  nest, 

The  marmot  in  his  den, — 
God  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, — 
A  purer  praise  than  He  can  find 

Upon  the  lips  of  men. 

Alas,  for  man !  who  hath  no  sense 
Of  gratefulness  nor  confidence, 

But  still  rejects  and  raves; 
That  all  God's  love  can  hardly  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin, 

And  pleasure  over  graves. 

Yet  let  me  not,  like  him  who  trod 
In  wrath  of  old,  the  Mount  of  God, 

Forget  the  tliousands  left; 
Lest  haply,  when  1  seek  his  face, 
The  whirlwind  of  the  cave  replace 

The  glory  of  the  cleft. 

But  teach  me,  God,  a  milder  thought, 
—  Lest  I,  of  all  Thy  blood  has  bought. 

Least  honorable  be ; 
And  this,  that  moves  me  to  condemn," 
Be  rather  want  of  love  for  them, 

Than  jealousy  for  Thee. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  I. 

Berlin,  Sept.  4,  1864. 

Two  weeks  in  Berlin,  and  cut  off  from  nil  the  music! 
Patience !  You  remember  the  history  of  the  venerable 
Job,  the  man  of  the  termagant  wife,  and  who  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  taking  it  easy,  let  come  what 
would  come? 

Yes. 

"Well  now,  suppose  a  case.  Suppose  that  the  said  -Job 
had  been  hungering  and  tliirsting  for  an  Opera  for  more 
than  three  years,  (the  miserable  humbug  performances  by 
which  the  Americans  are  gulled  into  the  belief  that  they 
have  heard  and  seen  opera  having  served  only  to  whet 
the  appetite),  and  that  circumstances  had  led  him  unex- 
pectedly to  a  city  containing  an  opera  in  some  respects 
the  best  appointed  in  Europe  and,  taken  all  in  all,  in- 
ferior to  none.  Suppose  that  during  his  two  weeks  stay 
there  the  "  Fairy  Lake  "  and  "Masaniello"  by  Auber, 
the  "Prophet"  by  Meyerbeer,  and  i>ore  J«aii  are  given 
in  all  their  pomp  and  glory;  while  at  a  finely  appointed 
summer  theatre  such  smaller  affairs  as  Sonnambula, 
Preciosa  with  Weber's  music  and  the  like  are  performing 
daily ;  suppose  farther,  that  there  is  a  .regular  weekly 
concert  at  which  among  the  symphonies  is  Beethoven's 
NisTH,  which  the  said  Job  had  been  for  years  vainly 
trying  to  hear ;  and  that  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
programmes;  that  during  tlie  whole  time  lie  had  been 
confined  close  prisoner  to  his  chamber  and  yet  had  taken 
it  easy  and  not  grumbled  once— what  would  you  think? 

ndnJc  ?  That  the  man  had  no  more  ear  for  music 
than  one  of  his  own  "  thousand  she-asses  "  ! 

S(7)(.  9— Atlast! 

Music  once  more.  Dr.  Meyer  has  removed  the  inter- 
dict, and  as  it  draws  towards  evening,  lo,  Job  wending 
his  way  again  after  three  years  and  a  half  to  the  shrine 
of  Hennig,  whose  high  priest  is  Liebig.  Up  Louisen 
Strasse  to  the  New  Gate,  and  thence  along  Invaliden  to 
to  Sehaussee  Str.,  where  we  met  the  stream  of  people 
coming  from  the  city  direct,  on  their  weekly  prilgrimage. 
There  is  Grossvater  with  two  or  three  generations  pass- 
ing slowly  along;  there  that  young  artist,  who  is  always 
there  with  his  lady  love,  and  a  select  party  just  large 
enough  to  fill  the  table  which  is  reserved  for  them— they 
need  not  hurry;  here  go  rushing  by  us  lialf  a  dozen 
students,  who  are  afraid  of  not  getting  seats,  there  a 
mother  and  her  daughters;  and  so  the  sidewalk  is  quite 
filled  with  respectable  looking  people  of  various  ranks 
and  conditions  of  the  middle  classes. 

How  familiar  the  red  doorway  with  a  large  bill  on 
each  post,  announcing  in  big  letters  the  last  Sinfonie- 
Conceri  of  the  summer  series  of  C.  Liebig !  "Whom  have 
we  upon  the  list?  Von  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Truly  a  very  respectable 
array  of  names !  As  we  pass  in  there  stands  the  servant 
in  the  recess,  ready  to  take  our  hats  and  other  superflui- 
ties, if  we  wish.  We  ascend  the  half  dozen  steps  to  the 
Casse. 

What !  fve  groschen  ?    Double  price— 12 J  cents ! 

Yes,  for  the  summer  series  of  weekly  concerts  the 
price  has  been  necessarily  raised. 

No  killing  price,  considering  the  programme.  How 
they  are  crowding  in !  What  a  noise  and  bustle,  and 
buzz  of  voices— waiters  rushing  tack  and  forth,  with 
coffee  and  beer  and  schnaps  and  iutter-brod-bekgf,  and 
Kuchen,  and  what  not  to  eat  and  drink.  Our  old  table 
where,  four  years  since,  in  the  arch  between  the  upper 
and  lower  floor— by  which  we  were  elevated  just  to  the 
level  of  the  heads  of  those  below— we  were  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  Americans,  is  already  mostly  taken  by  a 
set  of  students  apparently.  But  there  are  seats  at  the 
table  directly  beneath,  where  the  man  with  the  wig  and 
those  three  young  fellows  used  to  sit  and  smoke  in  per- 
fect silence  all  through  the  concert.  They  have  all  dis- 
appeared—we will  take  their  places.  Seats  secure,  I 
must  look  about  the  hall  consecrated  by  so  many  deli- 
cious recollections  of  musical  delights.  It  is  a  triple 
hall,  huge  arches  and  open  windows  connecting  them. 
At  one  end  of  the  central  room  is  the  stage  or  orchestra; 
at  the  other  the  entrance  room  already  spoken  of  as 
a  few  feet  above  the  main  fioor,  and  opening  upon  it  with 
three  huge  arches.  All  these  apartments  are  now 
crowded  with  tables,  around  which  stand  the  chairs,  fast 
filling. 

There  stands  Liebig,  who  has  just  come  in,  tall,  erect 
and  soldierly— he  is  an  army  music  director,— his  head 
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has  become  grayer,  but  his  friendly  black  e3'es  sparkle 
as  they  fall  upon  me,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  he 
offers  his  hand  with,  "  What,  the  American  here  again! 
And  so  you  have  come  back  to  old  Germany  once 
more." 

"  Yes,  Herr  Liebig,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  here  once  more." 

"  Thank  you,  I  feel  much  flattered.  Do  you  stay  any 
time?" 

"  Not  now;  but  hope  in  the  winter  to  take  the  old  place 
again." 

"  Yes,  in  that  archway — there  is  where  your  country- 
men used  to  sit.    They  have  a  great  feeling  for  music  I" 

The  fat  waiteir  too— he,  who  being  somewhat  bald, 
used  to  comb  his  hair  so  tight  as  to  render  winking  a 
clumsy  operation,  and  does  so  still— he  politely  enquires 
if  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  used  to  come  here  some 
four  years  since  and  sit  up  there  with  all  those  Ameri- 
cans? AVhereat  I  feel  so  flattered  as  to  give  him  two 
orders  for  biilter-brod  and  "  roast-calf"  as  they  call  it 
(knlbsbratai)  in  the  course  of  the  concert,  at  an  expense 
of  ninepence,  N.  E.  currency. 

And  now  as  the  orchestra  begins  to  assemble,  let's  see 
if  there  are  any  familiar  faces.  At  our  old  table  all  are 
strange  faces.  The  Eecbnungs-Rath's  pleasant  face  is 
not  there.  Herr  von  Bulow— whom  I  saw  the  other  day 
at  Schneider's— is  no  longer  in  tiie  old  ptace,  ready  to 
beat  time  until  poor  Veda  and  I  go  raving  distracted,  at 
which  Agindos  laughs  and  shrugs  up  his  shoulders;  and 
the  place  that  always  knew  the  little  old  gentleman,  who 
trembled  with  age,  but  was  always  jolly,  and  told  us  ' 
funny  stories  between  whiles  which  we  could  not  under- 
stand—and therefore  laughed  at  heartily— knows  him 
no  more— forever  ?  Of  course  three  years  and  a  half 
must  change  an  audience,  even  in  Germany,  where 
things  in  general  know  no  alteration  from  generation  to 
generation— but  I  did  expect  to  see  certain  familiar  faces. 
However  it  is  the  time  when  multitudes  are  out  of  the 
city,  and  perhaps  in  winter  'twill  be  different. 

Ah,  there  is  the  fat  and  excellent  flutist— thicker  than 
ever — but  the  table  where  his  womenkind— mother  and 
sisters,  you  see  it  in  their  looks— used  to  sit,  is  occupied 
by  strangers.  I  declare,  there  is  his  mother  in  the  other 
hall— where  are  the  sisters?  But  it  would  matter  little 
who  are  here  and  who  are  away,  could  I  but  see  Agindos 
stroking  his  heavy  beard  there  in  the  arch,  and  the  Veda 
sitting  mute  like  a  statue  of  Eoland  of  the  Fairface,  in 
the  little  round  chair  in  the  corner.  Thanks  to  Apollo, 
no  outside  barbarian  has  thought  to  fill  that  place! 

What  a  racket !  The  idea  of  hearing  music  here !  The 
orchestra  is  ready;  many  of  the  old  faces  are  there,  and 
look  about  the  room  as  if  this  was  merely  a  family  par- 
ty—quite a  large  one  to  be  sure,  and  with  quite  a  num- 
ber of  guests,  who  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  They 
there  to  make  music  for  pay?  humbug.  They  play  be- 
cause they  love  it,  and  because  their  friends  love  it,  and 
it  is  pleasanter  that  each  contribute  his  mite,  and  that  in 
this  manner  a  sort  of  pic-nic  affair  is  made  of  it.  And 
that  all  these  friends  do  enjoy  it  is  clear  enough  from 
the  noise  and  confusion  tliey  are  making  with  their 
pleasant  voices— for  the  women  folks  find  their  sewing 
and  knitting  no  hindrance  to  mirth  and  gaiety. 

Liebig  rises  and  taps  lightly  upon  his  music  stand. 

"Hush,  sh!  sh!  ss!  ss!  schweig!  still!  sh-h-h-h!" — 
all  over  the  room.  In  ten  seconds  the  last  chair  has 
hitched,  the  last  cup  rattled;  the  little  children— and 
there  are  numbers  of  them— have  straightened  them- 
selves up  in  their  chairs  and  "  sit  pretty;"  that  beau  has 
broken  short  off  in  what  he  was  saying  to  Fraulein,  and 
has  stopped  his  mouth  with  a  cigar;  and  amidst  uni- 
versal silence,  almost  startling  in  its  contrast  to  the  noise 
of  a  moment  before,  amidst  the  ascending  incense  of 
some  ten  scores  of  cigars  and  pipes,  the  first  soft  notes 
of  the  Der  Freyscliulz  overture  are  heard— that  overture 
which  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  man  has  so  often  declared  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  instrumental  music — that's  his 
opinion. 

A  waiter  jars  a  coffee  cup— "sh!  sh!  sh!"  Yonder 
old  lady  whispered— "  ss !  ss!  ss!" 

There  is  a  man  on  his  way  to  find  a  seat;  he  gets  his 
quietus  pretty  quick,  and  he,  as  well  as  those  people  just 
coming  in,  must  wait  until  the  music  ceases.  Thus  after 
the  few  first  measures,  all  is  still  as  the  grave ;  you  feel 
perfectly  at  ease;  you  l:now  that  even  those  children  will 
"  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion," 


and  that  you  may  give  loose-to  your  feelings,  may  enjoy 
the  music  to  your  heart's  content,  with  none  to  molest  or 
make  afraid.  And  then  for  a  moment  you  think  of  a 
concert  at  home  and  shudder. 

The  Overture  is  followed  by  the  Andante  from  the  A 
major  Symphony  of  Mendelssohn;  this  by  the  Farewell 
Symphony  of  Haydn;  to  which  follows  the  Minuet  and 
Trio  of  a  favorite  work  of  the  same,  not  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  we  have  recess.  Now  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  the  waiters  show  an  amount  of  activitj',  which 
puts  to  flight  all  preconceived  notions  of  German  slow- 
ness; friends  get  together  and  discuss  the  music  and  the 
topics  of  the  day;  j'oung  men  and  maidens  go  out  and 
walk  in  the  beautiful  garden ;  and  every  body  makes 
himself  or  herself  perfectly  at  home,  and  enjoys  himself 
to  his  heart's  desire. 

Well,  it  is  time  for  Part  H.  Liebig  sees  that  the  audi- 
ence is  ready  again  for  him,  and  at  the  tap  of  his  baton 
silence  instantly  ensues.  Now,  we  have  Gluck's  Over- 
ture to  "  Iphigenia  " — I  can  only  say,  maestoso,  pomposo, 
grandioso.  Mozart's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  6 — not  that 
with  the  fugue — finishes  Part  H.,  and  another  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  intennission  follows.  The  concert 
began  at  5  P.  M.,  and  the  gas  has  long  been  lit — but  no- 
body goes  away.  All  wish  to  hear  Part  III. ;  it  is  but  a 
single  symphony ;  that  however  is  Beethoven's  Eroica  ! 
An  orchestra  not  very  large,  it  is  true — some  thirty  to 
thirty-five  perhaps — but  so  an'anged  as  to  bring  all  the 
strings  out  prominently  and  subdue  the  brass,  attaining 
by  this  means  a  far  better  balance  than  I  have  heard  in 
much  larger  orchestras,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their 
author,  playing  from  the  love  of  it,  to  an  audience,  not 
a  person  in  it  inattentive,  or,  if  so,  having  so  much  de- 
cency and  politeness  as  not  to  disturb  his  neighbor,  gives 
no  chance  for  criticism.  You  forget  everything  else, 
orchestra,  audience  and  all,  wrapped  in  the  delicious  or 
mighty  flow  of  the  creations  of  the  great  spirits  with 
whom  3-ou  are  communing.  A  feeling  of  brotherhood 
insensibly  arises  within  you,  whicii  embraces  all  these 
sharers  in  the  emotions  witli  which  your  own  breast 
swells,  and  at  the  close  of  each  piece  you  exchange  a 
look  or  word  of  approbation  with  the  stranger  upon  your 
right  or  left,  as  if  you  had  known  him  for  years.  Are 
you  not  both  members  of  this  family  party? 

And  such  was  my  experience  this  Saturday  evening, 
September  9th,  at  the  "  Letetes  Sin/anie- Concert  mit 
grossem  Orchestra  von  C.  Liebig  in  der  Sommer  Saison.^^ 

Sept.  12. — Something  new,  even  here  in  Berlin,  is  a 
regular  quartet  concert  at  five  groschen  (12^  cts.)  en- 
trance fee.  The  second  of  the  series  came  off  this 
afternoon,  and  most  thoroughly  was  it  enjoyed  by  the 
company  present.  "Whether  it  will  succeed  remains  to 
be  proved,  as  it  costs  the  entrance  money  of  about 
seventy-five  persons  to  pay  the  expenses.  To-day 
there  were  hardly  so  many  present.  The  undertakers 
of  the  concert,  young  men  not  yet  widely  known,  trust 
to  educate  an  audience  up  to  their  performances,  as 
Liebig  has  for  his  symphonies.  They  play  well 
enough  to  have  their  names  recorded :  J.  Oerthing, 
son  of  Oerthing  the  well-known  scientific  instrument 
maker  of  this  city,  1st  violin;  Rehbaum,  2nd  violin; 
Wendt,  viola,  and  C.  Birnbach,  violoncello.  The 
name  of  the  latter,  Birnbach,  is  known  already  to  a  few 
in  America,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this 
young  painter-musician  has  in  so  good  a  degree  re- 
covered his  health  as  to  engage  in  this  enterprise. 
The  performance  to-day  was,  Quartet,  Mozart,  D  ma- 
jor, No.  7;  Do.,  Franz  Schubert,  A  minor — beautiful 
and  beautifully  executed;  Do.,  Beethoven,  F  major, 
Op.  18,  No.  1. 

There  is  something  most  delightful  in  these  saloon 
concerts,  to  which  in  America  we  have  nothing  that 
can  be  compared.  To  see  a  whole  family  come  in  and 
take  their  tea  at  one  of  these  tables  instead  of  at  home, 
and  with  all  the  same  freedom.  Mother  and  daughter 
sewing  and  knitting ;  neighbor  Sehulze's  wife  taking 
this  occasion  to  call  upon  Frau  Miiller  and  discuss  all 
sorts  of  domestic  topics;  Fraulein  Meyer  cosily  chatting 
with  Herr  Bopp's  blooming  daughter;  Herr  Schmidt 
stepping  in  after  his  dinner  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
smoke  a  cigar  ;  and  all  these  persons  of  various  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  collecting  to  pass  a  leisure 
hour  thus  in  music  and  chat  instead  of  loafing  in  bar- 
rooms— to  see  all  this,  to  look  about  and  feel  how  at 
their  ease  are  all  present;  to  note  the  deep,  intense 


interest  with  which  they  follow  every  chord;  to  feel 
that  they,  as  you  yourself,  are  here  out  of  true  love  for 
music  alone,  adds  a  charm,  a  delicious  home  feeling  to 
these  occasions,  which  thus  far  has  not  been  met  with 
among  us.  As  to  the  performances,  they  have  met 
with  high  praise  in  the  leading  journals  of  the  city — 
and  indeed  justly,  for  they  execute  well,  and  their 
playing  has  that  indescribable  charm,  which  a  real 
love  for  the  works  performed  always  imparts. 

Sept  13. — The  people  of  Silesia  have  been  inundated 
by  powerful  rains,  and  have  suffered  immense  losses — 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  poorer  classes  suffer  sadly;  so  this  afternoon  all 
that  part  of  the  "  Thiergarten  "—the  public  park  of  Ber- 
lin—which lies  north  of  the  Charlottenburg  Avenue 
from  the  city  wall  to  the  bridge,  a  space  I  judge  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  full  half  a  mile  wide,  has  been  shut 
against  ordinary  travel.  The  Ministers  sent  twelve  of 
the  splendid  regimental  bands  here  in  the  city  to  dis- 
course music  at  so  many  different  points  in  the  woods 
and  open  places,  and  charged  a  fee  of  some  12J  cents  for 
crossing  the  line.  Some  five  or  six  hundred  police  men 
were  on  the  alert  to  keep  order,  and  from  one  or  two 
o'clock  every  avenue  leading  thither  was  crowded  by  the 
thousands  who  went  out  to  add  their  mites  to  the  charity 
fund,  and  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  I  went  too;  and 
loafed  about  some  three  hours  in  the  dark,  shady 
woods,  amusing  myself  with  the  crowds  around  the 
beer  and  other  booths  and  stands,  occasionally  listen- 
ing to  the  bands,  or  watching  the  miles  and  miles  of 
carriages  of  all  sorts  which  drove  slowly  along  the 
chauss^e  and  carriage-way  which  completely  surrounds 
this  part  of  the  Thiergarten.  I  am  no  great  lover  of 
band  music,  but  as  here  the  proportion  of  wood  was  so 
great  to  the  brass,  and  as  the  instruments  of  percus- 
sion v/eie  played  a-adi  made  a  part  of  the  music,  (!)  I 
must  say  that  I  listened  with  delight,  after  the  horrors 
of  brass  and  parchment  with  which  I  have  been  tor- 
tured for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  New  York. 

Well,  the  programme  stated  that  at  a  signal — three 
cannon  shots — between  six  and  seven,  the  whole  affair 
was  to  close  with  the  choral,  Eln  fester  Burg  ist  tmsrer 
Gott !  This  was  to  be  played  simultaneously  by  al} 
the  music  corps;  and,  said  Fancy,  all  the  people  are 
to  join  in  and  sing  the  grand  old  words  of  Luther. 
She  went  on  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  mighty 
masses  of  sound  from  all  these  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands, of  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  men  of  war 
and  men  of  peace,  rising  from  the  open  places,  the 
broad  avenues,  the  winding  walks — how  that  with  the 
Anthem  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  would 
ring,  and  the  swelling  tide  of  sound  from  forty  thous- 
and voices,  would  produce  a  sublimity  of  effect  to 
which  the  thunders  of  Niagara  would  be  as  nothing. 
Evening  came  on  apace,  and  as  the  time  drew  near,  I 
passed  into  a  thick  place  of  the  dense  woods,  where 
nothing  should  disturb  or  diminish  the  almost  super- 
natural grandeur  of  the  effect.  Boom,  boom,  boom: 
the  three  cannon  shots.  No  choral ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  programme  I  found  that  the  same  signal  was 
two  or  three  times  repeated  for  different  purposes.  It 
grew  dark,  still  I  waited  the  cannon  again ;  and  there 
arose — a  mighty  silence.  I  left  the  woods — the  people 
were  dispersing — the  musicians  had  long  been  gone — 
and  that  is  all  I  heard  of  Einfester  Burg. 
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Chamber  Concerts. — We  have  already  in- 
formed our  readers  how  the  musical  season,  as  it 
regards  the  two  important  and  grander  features, 
of  Oratorio  and  Orchestra  concerts,  is  already  be- 
ginning to  shape  itself  before  us.  Not  less  impor- 
tant to  the  real  intimate  enjoyment  of  the  proper 
quintessence  of  musical  Art,  are  those  more  quiet 
and  select  feasts  of  instrumental  music,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Chamber  Concerts.  Of  these, 
too,  there  shall  be  no  lack.  Our  advertising  col- 
umns show  what  is  already  promised. 
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1.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  who 
have  kept  the  fountain  running  of  Beethoven,  and 
Mozai'tand  Mendelssohn,  for  several  years,  within 
reach  of  "  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  are  promptly 
in  the  field.  (They  are  not  dead,  nor  "  late,"  as 
our  bewitched  types  represented  last  week  in  our 
notice  of  the  orchestra  of  which  they  are  to  form 
a  component  part.  The  worthy  compositor  had 
just  set  up  the  phrase  "  the  late  Germania  So- 
ciety "  in  the  line  above,  and  while  preoccupied 
with  that  sad  minor  theme,  no  doubt,  the  types  set 
off  spontaneously  in  a  fugue  movement,  echoing 
the  theme  mechanically,  at  the  classical  sugges- 
tion of  the  name  of  Quintette  Club.  This  we 
take  to  be  the  metaphj'sical  solution,  this  the  mo- 
tive, of  so  alarming  an  erratum.  It  speaks  better 
for  the  musical  sensibilities  of  Typo,  than  for  the 
proof-reader's  carefulness.) 

The  Club  consists  of  the  same  members  as  last 
winter,  with  a  single  change.  Mr.  Meisel  takes 
the  second  violin,  before  held  by  Mr.  Riha.  Mr. 
M.  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  late  Germania 
orchestra,  who  played  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
first  violins,  and  who  helped  to  complete  a  Quar- 
tet now  and  then  in  Otto  Dresel's  Soirees.  The 
Quintette  Club  have  never  been  too  well  remu- 
nerated for  the  important  function  they  perform 
in  the  musical  community ;  and  while  all  the  vul- 
gar necessaries  of  life  are  rising  in  price,  it  is  but 
fair  that  choice  musical  opportunities,  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  initiated,  should  rise  likewise. — 
They  do  well  therefore  to  proportion  their  price 
of  tickets  to  the  select  audience  of  which  alone 
they  can  be  sure  ;  and  the  enhanced  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  music  in  the  beautiful  Chickering 
saloon  more  than  ofisets  the  slightly  increased  ex- 
pense. Eight  concerts  will  be  given,  commenc- 
ing by  the  middle  of  November.  Who  will  not 
be  eager  to  renew  acquaintance  with  those  inspi- 
red works  of  the  great  tone-poets,  which  at  best 
leave  all  too  dim  a  light  upon  our  years  of  frivo- 
lous or  care-worn  life  gone  by  ? 

2.  The  piano-forte  Trio  (for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,)  such  as  Beethoven  wrote,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, is  among  the  most  satisfying  ot  the  forms  of 
classical  composition.  A  series  of  concerts  with 
these  for  the  main  feature  will  need  only  to  be 
well  e-xecuted  to  make  them  highly  welcome. 
Mr.  Gartner  as  a  violinist,  and  Mr.  Hause, 
as  a  pianist,  are  of  well  known  ability.  Mr. 
Jungnickel,  the  violoncellist,  formerly  distin- 
guished in  one  of  the  little  German  orchestras 
that  came  over  here,  and  since  resident  in  Port- 
land, has  during  the  summer  shared  with  them  the 
honors  of  some  very  successful  Trio  concerts  in  that 
city  and  in  Bangor.  The  "  down  East "  journals 
have  been  loud  in  their  praises.  They  now  an- 
nounce four  such  concerts  in  this  city,  of  music 
mostly  classical,  of  which  further  particulars  will 
soon  appear. 

3.  To  Mile.  Gabeielle  de  la  Motte's 
series,  to  be  held  in  Chickering's  room,  we  have 
before  alluded.  She  also  has  respected  the  de- 
mand here  ior good  music,  and  reserved  the  larger 
space  in  her  programmes  for  the  great  masters. 

4.  Otto  Dresel  does  not  yet  promise.  But 
the  memory  of  his  most  choice  and  inspiring  little 
reunions  is  too  deep  and  dear  in  the  hearts  of  a 
circle  of  devoted  listeners,  not  to  compel  him, 
since  he  is  with  us,  to  minister  unto  us  as  he  was 
always  wont  to  do.  If  he  will  not  move  first,  his 
audience  must.  

Apropos  to  the  above,  we  are  reminded  what 


good  things  may  be  done  and  are  done  in  the  way 
of  musical  culture  and  enjoyment,  by  means  of 
classical  Concerts  at  Home.  An  example  is 
now  being  set  by  a  circle  of  the  music-loving  fami- 
lies in  Cambridge,  which  is  worth  suggesting  to 
those  of  the  same  taste  elsewhere.  A  limited 
number  of  persons,  say  forty,  just  a  convenient 
parlor  audience,  who  know  the  worth  of  sympa- 
thetic silence,  take  tickets  to  a  course  of  classical 
Soirees,  held  in  rotation  at  the  respective  houses, 
and  employ  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
Why  shall  not  this  become  a  custom  in  all  musical 
communities  ?  a  recognized  and  legitimate  part 
of  the  professional  occupation  of  musical  artists 
or  interpreters  of  the  first  rank  ?  In  this  way 
can  they  do  the  best  thing  in  their  power,  in  this 
way  keep  upon  their  highest  plane  of  Art,  not 
condescending  to  vulgar  clap-trap  exhibition,  and 
afford  to  have  their  sympathetic  circles,  in  the 
want  of  which  an  artist  loses  tone  and  loses  inspi- 
ration. 


William  Mason's  Second  Concert 

The  Concert  of  Saturday  evening,  if  not  more 
successful,  was  more  fortunate  in  some  points  than 
the  first.  The  first  wondering  introduction  was 
over,  and  the  young  artist  now  stood  in  a  more 
easy  and  natural  relation  to  his  audience.  There 
were  almost  as  many  people  present  as  before. 
The  programme  was  less  interesting  to  the  true 
music-lovers ;  but  to  the  semi-musical,  who  went 
to  a  Boston  boy's  great  piano-playing  as  to  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  it  was  more  so.  The  night  was 
one  of  the  fairest  of  the  harvest  moon,  after  one 
of  October's  real  golden  days.  The  grand  pi- 
anos, this  time,  (used  by  Mr.  Mason  and  by  Mr. 
Thorup  in  accompaniments,)  were  found  per- 
fectly in  tune  and  stood  so  ;  and  they  both  amply 
sustained  the  high  name  acquired  by  the  makers, 
Messrs.  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  to  whom  it  was  but 
simple  justice  that  their  instruments  should  have 
this  fairer  trial  after  the  accident  of  Tuesday 
evening.  The  player  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
rendered  all  his  pieces  in  the  most  finished,  telling 
and  effective  manner. 

Considered  as  a  concert  of  modern,  brilliant, 
and  for  the  most  part,  quite  light  music,  which  is 
just  what  it  claimed  to  be,  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind.  In  such  a  concert  the  skill  of  the 
performer  counts  for  more  than  the  poetic  con- 
tents of  the  pieces  he  performs ;  and  this  was 
probably  just  what  the  majority  of  that  audience 
sought  to  witness ;  and  in  this  were  they  most 
amply  gratified,  besides  being  flattered  in  their 
simple  partialities  for  old  hacknied  patriotic  melo- 
dies, which  it  was  rare  sport  for  them  to  recog- 
nize under  the  flashing.  Protean  and  grotesque 
disguises  with  which  modern  virtuosity  can  clothe 
them,  spirit  them  away  and  conjure  them  back, 
chop  them  into  fragments  and  regal  van  ize  them 
into  their  pristine  integrity,  set  the  head  of  one  to 
waltzing  away  on  the  feet  of  another,  and  then 
marshal  them  all  back,  pomposo,  grandiose,  in  due 
distinction  and  degree.  Such  was  the  musical 
confectionary  (artistic  in  its  kind  as  Paris  bon- 
bons) thrown  in  this  time  between  such  regular 
courses  as  Dreyschook  and  Willmers.  The  whole 
rather  light  fare ;  yet  almost  any  of  the  pieces 
would  have  been  pleasant  enough  by  itself,  and 
in  its  way,  even  to  musicians ;  only  when  one  has 
to  travel  that  way  a  whole  evening  he  is  apt  to 
find  it  leading — nowhere.  Nevertheless  let  us  do 
justice  even  to  Dreyschock  and    Willmers,  who 


have  their  merits,  if  they  are  not  Chopins  and 
Beethovens.  Mr.  Mason's  first  selection  was  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  piece  that  we  have  heard 
of  Dreysehock's :  Zmn  WinlermarcJien,  or  "wmter's 
tale.  (This  piece  has  been  published  here  by  Dit- 
son.)  It  begins  with  a  minor  movement  of  a  light, 
dancing,  flickering  character,  rapid,  difficult  and 
delicate,  which  is  very  pleasing,  and  in  which  the 
fluency  and  evenness  and  cleanness  of  the  pian- 
ist's execution,  and  the  beauty  of  his  touch,  were 
all  that  one  could  ask.  Then  follows  a  singing 
melod}',  sweet,  Bellini-like  and  feeble ;  and  then 
the  flickering  light,  (minor  and  sad  withal 
with  murmuring  winds,)  returns.  At  the  close 
the  player  interpolated  a  Rhapsodie  of  the  same 
author,  in  which  he  displayed  immense  strength  of 
wrist  in  the  perfectly  even  and  firm  execution  of 
a  long  and  very  rapid  passage  of  octaves  for  both 
hands ;  a  piece  in  which  there  is  more  of  bravura 
than  of  meaning.  Applauded  and  recalled,  he 
gave  a  fantasia  on  the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
ornamenting  and  refining  upon  the  melody,  with 
a  grace  worthy  of  Herz. 

In  such  a  concert  a  brace  of  the  pianist's  own 
compositions  were  of  course  eUigato.  These 
were  Amide  pour  Amide,  quite  a  graceful  little 
romance,  with  a  pretty  opening  subject,  worked 
up  and  illustrated  in  the  modern  fashion,  and  the 
brilliant  bravura  waltz,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken.  Both  pieces  were  received  with  favor. 
(Nathan  Richardson  has  published  them,  in  ele- 
gant style,  at  his  Musical  Exchange.) 

Willmers  appears  to  be  a  favorite  author  with 
our  young  pianist,  as  he  was  with  Jaell.  His 
Sehnsucht  am  Meere  has  in  it  more  romance  and 
poetry  than  most  of  his  productions,  and  was 
very  expressively  rendered.  We  have  also  a  sort 
of  vague  recollection  that  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  Mr.  Mason  threw  in  that  other 
sparkling  little  favorite  by  Willmers,  which  Jaell 
played  so  much,  called  Mahrchen,  if  we  mistake 
not.  But  we  weary  before  long  of  Willmers,  and 
doubt  if  the  creative  spark  be  in  his  works  to 
make  them  become  classical.  Another  of  the  be- 
wildering finger  games  of  Dreyschock  followed 
as  companion  piece,  namely  his  Saltarello  ;  and 
then  the  applause  waxed  loud  to  the  degree  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  to  gratify  certain  importunate 
memories  of  an  old  trick  of  his  boyhood,  by  re- 
producing a  sort  of  grotesque  impromptu  he  once 
made  upon  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," which  he  played  first  separately  and  then  as 
accompaniment  to  one  another,  with  a  touch  of  the 
fugue  manner  now  and  then  for  a  few  bars,  and 
an  allusion  to  "  Jordan "  and  such  vulgar  predi- 
lections near  the  end.  Clever  and  amusing,  but 
not  fit  for  the  concert  room.  However  artistical- 
ly or  learnedly  (in  the  musician's  sense)  such 
subjects  may  be  treated,  the  hacknied,  vulgar  as- 
sociations that  hang  about  them  will  always  out- 
weigh all  the  art  and  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
freshness  of  new  treatment,  and  so  make  it  not 
an  edifying  thing  to  listen  to  them. 

Music  whose  charm  lies  mainly  in  associa- 
tion is  not  the  music  for  a  feast  of  Art;  and 
we  much  doubt  whether  by  any  transfiguration  of 
Art  it  can  be  made  so.  Besides,  one  such  de- 
parture is  dangerous.  The  malady  is  catching. 
Witness  what  followed  on  this  very  occasion :  the 
Brothers  Mollenhauer,  too,  after  tickling  the 
same  appetite  with  the  "  Carnival,"  must  needs 
also  answer  an  encore  with  "  Yankee  Doodle, 
keep  it  up,  and  Yankee  Doodle  dandy ! " 
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Mr.  Mason  closed  the  evening  with  the  strong- 
est, most  important  and  most  difficult  of  his.se- 
lections,  namely  the  second  of  Liszt's  "  Illustra- 
tions" of  Meyerbeer's  Priyphele,  that  in  which  he 
takes  the  skating  scene  (les  Patineurs)  and  the 
Scherzo  for  his  subjects.  We  thought  the  per- 
formance very  masterly,  although  it  probably  dis- 
appointed the  lookers  out  for  the  overwhelming 
and  gigantic  grandeurs  of  what  they  have  heard 
called  the  "  prodigious "  school,  as  much  as  the 
first  sight' of  Niagara  disappoints  your  cockney 
traveller. 

Having  achieved  two  such  successes  in  our  city, 
to  be  repeated  in  New  York  aiid  elsewhere,  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Mason  will  ere  long  return  to  the 
legitimate  and  high  sphere  of  a  piano-forte  artist, 
and  give  some  concerts  in  which  the  music  inter- 
preted shall  be  the  thing  most  memorable. 
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Hew  Music. 

(From  Meyer  and  Tretbar,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

F.  Liszt.     Scherzo  und  Marsch,  for  the  piano. 

(German  e'dition  of  C.  M.  Meyer,  Brunswick.) 

pp.  33. 
Benediction  et  Serment,  from  the  Benvenuto  Cel- 

livi  of  H.  Berlioz,  transcribed  for  the  Piano. 

pp.  11. 

These  are  among  the  latest  productions  of  Liszt; 
the  "  Scherzo  and  March"  indeed  among  the  very 
latest.  And  so  far  as  difficulties  and  complications 
of  fingering  and  tremendous  energy  of  movement, 
and  novelties  of  effect,  demanding  a  Liszt  for  the 
rendering  thereof,  are  concerned,  it  might  perhaps 
pass  for  the  latest  development  of  what  M.  Scudo 
terms  the  "prodigious  school"  of  pianism.  So 
far  as  we  can  decipher  its  intentions  with  our  very 
limited  finger  craft,  it  is  one  of  the  most  bold,  orig- 
inal, impassioned  and  truly  imaginative  creations 
of  its  author,  full  of  fire  and  grandeur.  Here  and 
there  in  the  rapid  Scherzo  we  cannot  bat  suspect 
an  inspiration  derived  from  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
The  March  (allegro  moderato)  is  extremely  solemn 
and  imposing,  and  clothed  with  an  orchestral 
breadth  and  pomp  of  harmony,  the  Scherzo  re- 
turning in  the  midst  of  it  as  in  the  finale  of  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Symphony,  and  the  bass  rolling 
in  octave  triplets  with  might  and  majesty  at  the 
conclusion.  The  ambitious  pianist,  if  only  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  and  study,  will  like  to  possess 
it ;  but  few  be  they,  we  fancy,  who  will  master 
and  perform  It. 

With  the  tvi'o  motives  from  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Liszt  seems  to  have  sought  to  suggest  combined 
choral  and  orchestral  effects  through  the  medium 
of  the  piano.  A  portion  of  it  is  written  out  in 
four  staves;  but  more  for  the  sake  of  indicating 
"  that  movements  are  to  be  kept  distinct  and  marked, 
than  for  crowding  together  difficulties.  It  is  in- 
teresting and  effective,  as  Liszt's  "transcriptions" 
always  are. — {These  pieces,  like  the  following, 
from  Meyer,  of  Brunswick,  are  in  the  moy  sump- 
tuous style  of  German  engraving,  with  orna- 
mented titles  which  it  is  a  luxury  to  look  at.) 

Henri  Cramer.  Trois  Morceaux  Characteris- 
tiques,  for  piano.  Op.  99.  No.  1.  Mazurka 
Villageoise ;  No.  2.  Nocturne;  No.  3.  Marche 
Triomphale.  pp.  9  each.  (Meyer's  German 
edition.) 

Fantaisies  Dramatiques.  Op.  103.  No.  1.  Trio 
celehre  de  Lucrezir  Borgia.     (Ditto.) 

It  is  a  comfort  here  to  turn  to  something  easier. 
There  is  a  clearness,  ease  and  roundness  of  style 
in  the  three  Morceaux,  which  must  make  them 
popular.  The  Mazurka  is  pretty  and  naive  and 
taking,  the  Nocturne  gracefully  conceived,  and  the 
March  is  bold  and  spirited,  and  not  so  common- 


place   as   most    new  marches  that  are  manufac- 
tured. 

The  Fantasia  on  Lucrezia  Borgia  recalls  the 
principal  motives  of  the  Trio  scene  with  a  good  deal 
of  tact,  varying  and  expanding  them,  vv-ilh  pro- 
gressive interest,  into  a  symmetrical  and  pleasing 
whole;  while,  unlike  the  fantasias  of  Liszt  and 
Thalberg,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  moderate  exec- 
utive abilities. 

I.  MosCHELES.  Op.  123.  Magaren-Klange, 
original  fantasia  for  the  piano,  pp.  15  (Mey- 
er's German  edition.) 

From  the  title  "  original  "  fantasie  we  presume 
the  subjects  here  are  conceived  in  the  manner  of 
Hungarian  national  melodies,  which  always  have 
a  certain  piquancy  and  peculiarity  of  accent  and 
of  cadence,  which  is  sad  and  touching,  whether 
they  be  tender  or  heroic,  and  extremely  fascinat- 
ing ;  and  which,  therefore,  as  Franz  Schubert  and 
Liszt  also  have  shown,  make  admirable  themes 
for  such  fantasias.  The  above  is  worthy  of  the 
genial  fancy  and  masterly  musicianship  of  Mo- 
scheles,  and  presents  only  moderate  difficulties  to 
a  practiced  player. 

W.  Keuger.  Op.  25.  La  Harpe  EoUenne : 
Reverie  pour  le  piano.  (Meyer's  German  edi- 
tion,) 

The  same  piece  noticed  a  few  weeks  since  as 
reprinted  by  Nathan  Richardson,  in  Boston. 

H.  LiTOLFF.    Op.  66.   Valse  de  Bravoure.  pp.13. 
"  Op.  81.    Spinnlied  fiir  das  Piano- 

forte,    pp.  11. 

The  simple  Waltz,  in  F,  is  one  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  goes  on,  as  is  the  wont  of  walzes  de 
bravoure,  lashing  itself  up  to  furor  and  fortissimo, 
with  chromatic  thirds  and  si.xths  in  the  treble  and 
octaves  in  the  bass. 

The  song  of  the  Spinstress  (Spinnlied)  is  a  song 
for  the  piano,  singing  itself,  after  the  manner  in- 
troduced by  Thalberg,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
middle  or  tenor  region  of  the  key-board,  with  the 
support  of  a  plain  bass  below,  and  an  incessant 
pianissimo  flight  of  arpeggios  in  the  aerial  octaves 
by  way  of  descriptive  accompaniment  above,  like 
the  soft  gleam  of  the  spokes  of  a  swiftly  re- 
volving wheel.  It  requires  the  fleet-fingered  cer- 
tainty and  delicacy  of  a  Mason  to  convey  the  sug- 
gestion well.  Schubert,  in  his  song  of  Margaret 
at  the  Spinning-wheel,  treats  the  subject  with 
more  poetic  truth,  by  accompanying  the  voice 
part  (soprano)  with  a  monotonous  humming  figure, 
in  a  moderate  movement,  and  below  the  voice. 
The  melody  in  LitolfT's  piece  is  truly  interesting 
and  not  commonplace,  and  the  piece  as  a  whole 
must  be  effective. 

Both  of  the  above  have  daintily  illustrated  title 
pages. 

1     ^     ^ 

Musical  Intelligence. 

Musical  Fund  Society. — By  the  kindness  of 
the  Secretary  we  are  furnished  with  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  for  the  approaching 
season,  as  follows  : 

First  V/o//n5.— Messrs.  F.  Suck,  A.  Fries,  F.  Riha,  H.  Eck:- 
liardt,  Win.  Schultze,  Meisel,  C.  Girtner,  A.  Endres. 

Second  Violins.— 0.  Eiehler,  Hehl,  I.  P.  Groves,  0.  Holloway, 
A.  W,  Frenzel,  Wm.  Keyzer,  C.  F.  Bauer,  Wm.  Tanstane. 

Violas.~G.  Weinz,  T.  Kyan,  Krebs,  Zoehler,  Sehlimper, 
Comer. 

Violoncellos. — W.  Fries,  J.  Moorhouse,  T.  Maass,  Suck  Jr. 

Contrahassos. — A.  Stein,  Friese,  A.  Kimerliug,  Steinmaun. 

Fagotti. — Thiede  and  Pearce. 

Flauti  — A.  Werner,  J   Rametti,  Brockway. 

Clarinets. —  Guenther  and  Klagg. 

Oboes. — Ribiis  and  Faulwasser. 

Corni. — Iludolphsen,  Kluge,  H.  Fries,  Dorn. 

Truinjiets  — Rimbach  and  Pinter. 

Tromio/ies.— Heii.iL-ke,  Schnapp  and  Fredrick- 

Tympani — J   Gaff ney . 

The  appointment  of  Conductor,  or  conductors 
(two  or  more  officiate  alternately  in  the  Philhar- 


monic concerts  in  New   York)-,  resta  v/ith  the  or- 
chestra and  is  not  yet  made. 

Musical  Lecture.  —  Mr.  Wetherbee,  whom 
many  will  remember  as  a  singer  of  promise  in  the  con- 
certs of  the  old  Boston  Academy  some  twelve  years 
ago,  and  who,  after  spending  seven  years  in  London, 
learning  and  teaching  in  his  Art,  has  since  held  a  high 
place  in  the  musical  profession  in  Cincinnati,  an- 
nOTinces  an  "Evening  With  the  great  Masters."  He 
is  to  give  us  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  were 
very  popular  in  England.  To-night  he  discourses  of 
the  vocal  melody  of  Oratorio,  interweaving  anecdotes 
and  criticisms  of  Stradella,  Handel,  Haydn,  Paesiello, 
Kossini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  ^vith  vocal  illustra- 
tions of  such  high  order  as  may  be  read  in  his  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  W.  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  vocal- 
ist, and  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  address. 

Ne^v  Yoric. 
Academy  of  Music. — According  to  the  announce- 
ment. Grisi  and  Mario  have  hwtfive  more  nights  to  sing 
in  New  York.  (Meanwhile  the  Boston  Theatre  has  large 
paying  audiences  nightly  for  English  plays,  and  no  pros- 
pect dawns  of  seeing  Grisi  there.)  All  the  New  York 
papers  chime  in  with  the  complaint  of  the  Tinbune  about 
the  bad  seating  of  half  the  audience  in  the  Academy  in 
regard  to  seeing  the  stage;  but  it  is  agreed  that  its  acous- 
tic qualities  are  excellent,  and  the  architectural  feastfor 
the  eyes  most  sumptuous.  The  audiencea  have  increas- 
ed since  the  disappointment  of  the  opening  night,  and  at 
prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars,  have 
averaged  recently  from  2,000  to  2,500  persons.  The 
pieces  have  been  still  always  Noi^na  and  Lucrezia  and 
J  Puritani.  The  honors  have  been  shared  by  Mile. 
DoNOVANi,  Sig.  SusiNi  and  Sig.  Bernardi,  a  baritone 
who  hag  taken  the  place  of  Cuturi.  It  is  reported  that 
Badiali  is  to_join  the  troupe.  Everybody  is  in  raptures 
about  the  scene-painting  of  AUegri.    The  Tribune  says: 

This  artist  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the 
Daguerreotype — Daguerre — and  through  him  learned 
atmospheric  effects  in  tinting  that  render  his  landscapes 
delicious  pieces  of  mimic  nature;  and  his  interior  scenes^ 
beside,  are  without  equal  in  this  country,  for  tlieir  archi- 
tectural fidelity,  their  knowledge  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective. 

English  Opera.— The  Broadway  Theatre  last  night 
had  many  auditors  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  the 
new  company  in  English  opera — that  is  to  say,  in  Italian 
opera  with  an  English  translation.  For  the  occasion  the 
orchestra  was  much  increased  and  improved,  and  a  good 
chorus  provided.  The  opera — the  Sonnambula  of  Bel- 
lini— being  hackneyed,  of  course  went  smoothly.  The 
star  of  the  evening,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne^  has  been  very 
little  noticed  beforehand  in  the  papers,  and  the  public 
were  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  exhibition  of  her 
powers.  She  has  the  freshness  of  youth,  the  impulse  of 
health,  and  the  exuberant  feeling  of  one  whose  heart  is 
in  her  business.  Her  likeness  to  Queen  Victoria,  aa 
spoken  of,  appears  a  true  bill.  She  does  bear  the  sem- 
blance of  English  royalty  at  this  instant.  Her  figure  is 
round  and  petite — her  face  blooming,  her  action  lifvely. 
Her  voice  is  a  complete,  full  soprano,  rich  and  mellow  in 
tone,  and  cultivated  by  Italian  method.  She  executes 
well  the  brilliant  portions  of  herpart  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  translation,  which  is  equally  devoid  of  verbal 
skill  and  musical  economy.  Her  success,  so  far  as  we 
heard,  was  decided,  and  the  so-called  English  opera  in 
this  country  has  assumed  a  new  phase  and  life  at  her 
hands.  Her  sister.  Miss  Fvne,  did  the  part  of  Lisa 
quite  nicely.  The  tenor,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  has  a  good 
voice  of  uncertain  intonation,  and  unequal  quality.  He 
takes  his  notes  easily,  however.  His  person  is  manly, 
and  vastly  in  his  favor.  The  baritone,  Mr.  Borrani,  is 
a  fair  vocalist,  and  is  thoroughly  used  to  the  stage. — 
N.  T.  Tnbune,  Oct.  10. 

Mendelssohn  Union. — Anew  choral  society,  under 
this  name,  has  been  formed  by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Timm 
and  others,  to  be  confined  to  the  performance  of  classical 
music. 

Mr.  Aptommas  gave  a  Harp  Soiree  last  evening  in 
Dodworth's  Hall,  assisted  by  Mme.  Wallace  Boa- 
CHELLE,  and  Messrs.  Timm  and  Allan  Dodworth. 

Pliiladelpliia. 

The  American  Academy  of  Music  has  announced  a 
premium  of  ,^400  to  be  awarded  to  the  architect  who 
shall  furnish  the  best  and  most  approved  design  for  an 
opera-house,  150  feet  front  by  238  feet  deep,  to  seat  4000 
persons  J  situation  corner  of  Broad  and  Locust  streets. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  our  city  is  to  have  a  first-class 
opera  house,  built  upon  the  most  liberal  and  extensive 
scale.    The    Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society   gave  a 
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concert  on  the  2d  inst.  The  music  wag  well  received, 
being  chiefly  selections  of  choruses,  accompanied  by  the 
large  organ  of  StandridfTe,  which  for  the  present  occu- 
pies a  plaCe  in  Concert  Hall. —  Cor.  Neto  York  Musical 
Mevieu), 

Foreigu. 

Milan. — On  the  31st  ult.,  another  evening's  perform- 
ance was  given  at  the  Carcano,  for  the  benefit  of  Misa 
Adelaide  Phillips,  who  repeated,  with  the  usual  ap- 
plause, the  cavatina  o?  Arsace,  She  also  sang  the  rondo 
from  Cenerentola^  and  executed  the  difficulties  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner.  Afterwards  she  gave  the 
last  scena  of  Vaccnj's  Giulietta  e  Romeo,  for  which  she 
was  enthusiasticiilly  applauded  and  recalled.  The  prima 
donna  Ansaldo,  the  tenore  Petrovich,  the  buffo  Lanari- 
Bellini,  and  the  dautist  Signor  Calliezie,  were  also  well 
received. — Cor.  London  Musical  IVorld. 

Paris. — The  Th^atre-Italien  opens  on  the  3rd  Oct., 
with  Olello,  Mad.  Frezzoiini  and  M.  Bettini  sustaining  the 
two  principal  parts.  The  next  opera  produced  will  be 
La  Cenerentolafi)T  the  d^but  of  Mad.  Borghi-Mamo,  and 
also,  for  that  of  M.  Gassier,  in  the  character  of  Dandini. 
We  are  the«  promised  Ernani,  with  Mad.  Bosio,  and  the 
first  representation  of  Mercadante's  Leonora,  supported 
by  Mad.  Frezzoiini,  MM.  Bettini,  Napol^one-Rossi, 
!N^ri-Baraldi,  and  Ardavani, 

Le  Pre-aux- Cleres  has  been  revived  at  the  Opdra-Co- 
mique. 

The  Th^atre-Lyrique  is  announced  to  open  on  the  1st 
of  October. 


^tfijertistmentjs. 


''An  Evening  with  the  Great  Masters," 

WILL  BE   GIVEN 

AT    THE    MEIOHAONj 
THIS  CSatwrday)  EVENING,  OCT.  14:tli, 

COMMBNCIKQ  AT   HALF  PAST  SEVEN. 

MR.  ■VTETHERBEE,  in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  whicTi 
will  be  chiefly  biographical,  historical  and  critical,  will  sing 
the  following  songs,  accompanied  on  the  Piano-forte  by  Mr. 
Thobup. 

Aria  di  Chiesa Stradella 

Kecitative  and  Air  : ""  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery,".  .Handel 

Sacred  Song  :  "  0  Lord,  have  mercy,". Pergolese 

Kecit :  "  And  God  said," ^ 1„      , 

Air';  "  Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory," |  *i^3'an 

Grand  Scena:  "  The  Fallof  Zion," Paesiello 

Air:  {Stabat  Mater) Kossini 

Song:  "  Tears  of  Sorrow,"  (Crucifixion) Spohr 

Recit:  Elijah,  ''  0  that  thou  wouMst  rend  the  heavens,"  i 

Air  :  The  Angel,  '*  0  rest  in  the  Lord,"" j 

Mendelssohn 

I7=*Single  Tickets  50  cents  :  Package  of  three,  ®1 :  can  be 
obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  also  at  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co.'s 
Piano-For[e  Warerooms,  3  Winter  St. 


CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

HAVE  the  honor  of  announcing  to  their  friends  and  the 
public  of  Boston,  that  during  this,  their  Sixth  season, 
they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  to  take  place  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Me.^srs.  Ohjckering,  Masonic  Temple. 

Owing  to  the  lioiit-ed  mimber  ofgeats,  the  price  of  tickets  for 
the  Series  will  be  Five  Dollars.     Single  admissionw.  One  Dollar. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  the  beet  resident  Artists,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Series  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  Concerts  will,  as  usual,  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  EVENINGS,  once  a  fortnight.  The  first  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Subscription  Lists 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Oct  14 


FROM   THE    GREAT    MASTERS. 

BBETHOVBKT'S  SOIfATAS. 

Mendelssohn's  "Songa  without  "Words." 

Chopin's  'Waltzes,  &o. 

Dreysehock  —  Exercises  and  Scales 81.00 

La  Coupe,  Chanson  i  Boire 25 

Zum  Wintermiirchen,  RhapsocHe 60 

Heller —  Six  Lieder  de  Schubert,  Tiz; 

No.  1,  La  Serenade , ,25 

No.  2,  La  Cloche  dea  Agonisants ]25 

No.  3,  Le  Voyageur  (Wanderer) 25 

No.  4,  La  Barcarolle 25 

No.  6,  Plaints  de  la  Jeune  Fille ...'.!'.!..  ^25 

No.  6,  Sois  Toujours  mes  Amours 25 

Prudent  — Lu(ia  di  Lammernioor,  Fantasia 1.00 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  Nocturne 25 

Fu-blislied  by 

Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Waskington  St. 

MR.  AUGUST  PKIES. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  lie 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Ddo  concee- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent  to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attetided  to.  oct  14    3m 


foMhu  d^nimi  /niiil  Intittti. 

THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  announce  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  fabout  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  ns  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  n's-ht 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  3f3,50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Jlusi- 
cal  Fund  Sooiety,  many  of  the  former  mem  hers  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  Concerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  es- 
cellenoe  now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronago  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C  C.  Perkins.  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L  Rim  bach,  Secretary;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; H.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G.  Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Friese,  Associates  — T.  E.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

Il^Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RIMBACH,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

Mr.    OTTO    DKESEIi 

HAS  returned  to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils 
on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Address  for  the  pre.=ent,  at  this  office,  or  at  N.  Richardson's 
Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

CLASSICAL  TSIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).      The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c  ,  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  VrOLiN. 
CARL  HAUSE,  Piano-Torte. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    or    MXJSIC^ 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  jrraGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  Carl  GUrtner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GUSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  puhlic  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,    VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

]!C7^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Oc  17 

MRS.  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON,  JR., 

Announces  to  her  friends  and  the  public  tbdt  she  will  give  in- 
struction on  the  PIANO,  and  in  Italian  and  Ballad  SINGING.- 
at  her  residence,  Noi'fbllc  Mouse,  Roxljiiry,  or  at  the 

residence  of  pupils. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Mr.  Adolph 
Baumbach,  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Hickling.  Dr. 
H.  Bartlett,  Roxbury.  Oc  14  Im 

YOUNG  UDIES'  VOCAL  MSIC  SCHGOl. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BI-A]VCHARr>,  Teacher. 

Also,  TeacheT  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledg>s  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difiicult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  he 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Mu.sic  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B,  F.  Baker. 

Sept  SO  tf 

SIGNOR  CORELI.I  begs  leave  tfl  announce  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  CHicKERiNa,on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


Mile,  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  she  has  returned  from  the  country, 
and  is  now  prepared  to  resume 

INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Mile.  G.  D.  may  be  addressed  at 

Sept  16    3m  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  musical 
public  of  Boston,  that  ho  will  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerrahn  would  also  inform  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  classical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  perform  with 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

^Carl  Zerrahn  may  bo  addrps.ced  at  the  Winthmp  House,  or 
at  tiie  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  II.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Resi<l€noe,    84:    Piiiclcney    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


MISS  FANNV  PRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
"  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  S:e.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  Sm 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGNOR  C.  CHIANEI  respectfully  informs  the  public 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  to  single  pupils,  or 
if  desirable,  to  two,  three,  and  four  pupils  together,  of  either 
sex,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  Duettos,  Terzettos  and  Quar- 
tettes. Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock 
street,  and  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange ;  or,  on  aud  after 
the  16th  inst ,  Sig.  Chianei  may  be  seen  at  Sig,  Papanti's,  No. 
21  Tremont  Row,  every  day  [except  Wednesday  and  Saturday] 
from  1  to  2  oVlock,  P.  M.,  where  he  gives  lessons.         O  7  tf 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  LTJIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  priviite  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Publisher  and  lBiii»oi'ter  of  Music, 

No.  82  "West  4tli"  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantlv  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

O^  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 


Me.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  App-lications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-b'ORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  i-esidence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  BIu- 
sic  Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Heed 
&  Co,,  13  Tremontstreet,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 

References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      "  •  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  ** 

Joseph  Kicketson,  Esq.  " 

Sept  30 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


^ 


NOW     READY, 

TECE   GBEAT   WOHK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPI-ETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

A  Tvork  which  has  cost  the  indefatisahle  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  raost  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.'  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  Mie  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

ComprisiDg  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Dictioiiavj'  ot  over 

5000    MUSICAT_.    TEKMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OF    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dates'of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HAKMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  !E3oo3£  intended  to  cover  tlie  wliole 
of  MnsBcal  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JBWBTT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 


SIGIVOR  AXJGtJSTO  BEIVDELARI,  Profe?gor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  aud  tbe 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  olTered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g^reat 
Buccess  iu  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickeriug  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

-EEPEBEXCES. 


Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payaon,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKEE, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion  in   Piano-foi'te  and   Organ   playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 
Sept  23  tf. 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OE  THE  PIAKO  A^D  S1KG,17«G. 

Eesideuoe,  24  'West  Cedar  Street. 
Be/erence,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  "Wasliington  Street,  Bostosn. 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iilltf  SO  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NATHAN    RICHARBSON, 

IMPORTER,  PUBLISHER  &-  DEALER 


liVAREROOMS, 

3VE.A.S03NriC3     TUIVCI^IjE!, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


(di 


#oreifln  &^  ameritaii  ptusic, 

Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c. 

Also,  Publisher  of  the  celebrated 

*  'g^ahxn  Sd]0i)I  for  tk  liaiiff-lnrtc,' 

AND 

'  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

Mew  MtsSJc 

PUBLISHED   D.ilLY,   AT  THE' 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  "Washin^on  Street,  Boston. 

(Ct^  All  my  puhlications  can  he  obtained  at  Wholesale  and 
Retail  of  J.  F.  PETRI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  G(J. 

No.  3    WINTER    STTStEET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAKKANTED 

IN    EVERY    PAHTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 


A.    W.    PRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

XMST3ELtrGTI0::sr    0:M'    the    rXASsTO-^FOUTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E.  II.  Wade.  Aug26 

John  Eainyan  Still  Lives  I 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRim^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2w  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonlals  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE^VETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  CornhiU, 
Tvhere  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices..  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MEYER  &  THE  TEAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

|mport«re  of  foreign  Pustt  nviii  ^utlisljirs, 

Keep  a  large  and  Tvell  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Kujrope,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUStC-DEAI-ERS  WITH  FOREIG3V  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

tO^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G,  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVERTURES  arranged  for  the  Piauo-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLEU, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Pjano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TWOS,  QUATUORJ,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  .arranged  by  L.  "WINKLEH.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLEB,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catjilogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &.  TRETBAR, 
Augl2  Sm  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 


TAYLOE'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;  biing  an  Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.     By    GEORGE   C. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
■       F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

ORATORIO  OF"  DAVID.— A  full  set  of  orchestral 
accompaniments,  or  in  a  condensed  form  for  a  small 
orchestra  :  also  a  number  of  copies  in  vocal  score,  can  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  KIMBALL,  JR.,  28  Milk  St. 

Boston,  Oct.  7,  1854.  2t 


.■;  -  HE"«VS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Slusical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEAI.ER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4  Waslxlug^tou  Street,  Bostoiii. 
PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 

MANUEL  FENOLIiOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geay's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickerixg,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pdnchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silseee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AUD  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Kighakdhon,  28^  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

llEFEREKCES : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklm  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PEINCE  &  CO;S  MELODEONS, 

Op  every  variety,  from  ©45  to  SB150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Beiieviug 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

O.    p.   KEED   &.   Co, 


Sept.  2 


13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  §"  Cd.'s  Metodeons. 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP  THE  PIAlfO-FOBTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CUTEER, 

MUSIC  KOOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OP  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  $30. — Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  '282  "Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

J.  B.  WHEATON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  or  Theo. 
T.  Barker. 

R.    GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Infoi^s  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
EurSpe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
[l^Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    Sm 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Han-ison  Avenne. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  tbe  Ohoe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  April  23.  3m 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneclaud  Street. 


^ 
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Dmigjit'0  ^nnrtiiil  nf  Mum, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


PEK  ANNUM 


CARKIEE,  $2.50 


'.r"'  I  IN 


ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
•iucluding,  from  time  to  time,— J..  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  witli  timeiy  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.^  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  \8.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musilxir  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  l?'relich,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  pijjnods,  authors,  compositions,  jnstru- 
ments,  theories  ;  ou  Musical  Education  ;  ^h  Music  iu  its  Moral 
Social,  and  KeUgious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Ohuich,the^ 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Paintiug, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  ^Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
y.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[Q^  Hack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bouud  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  ctnts  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates, 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
\iy  OFFICE,    No.    31.  Scbool    Street^   Bostou. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  KICUAliBSON,282  WcU'hington  Street. 
'■'■    GEO.  P    llEEi)  &'C0.,  liJ  TreinontKow.   ■ 
"    A.  M.  ICELAND,  PTOvidence-,  H.  I. 
"    DEXTEK  &   BKOTUEltS,  43  An7i  Street^  N.  Y. 
*'   SCUAKFENBEHG  &  LUIS,  722  £/oat/?fjay,  iY.  Y, 
"   GEORC^E  DUTTON,  Ja.,  Kockester,  N.  Y. 
*'    G.  Ai^DLiE^22i)  .Chest7iut  St.^  Fhitadelphia. 
"    MILLER  &  iiKA.CilA.iljlSl  Bditi7nore  St.j  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincimian,  O. 
"    HOLBKOOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland^  O. 
"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Fillsburgh^  Fa. 


TERMS  OP  AD^RTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line.  .i;.^.  .r'; .''. 10  cts.,    ,- 

Eacla  subsequent  insertionv^pe'r.  line  , .' .5  ctp 

For  one  coiumn,  {126  lines)  first  insertion Sil2.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .S66  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct3. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


How  to  Make  an  Opera.       " 

A  DI.\LOGUE  AT   THE   HOUSE   OF   M.    SCRIBE. 

[We  translate  the  following  from  the  Journal  pour 
Jtire,  where  it  forms  the  Prologite  to  5  clever  travestie  of 
Meyerbeer's  recent  opera,  JJ-Etoile  du  Nurd.\ 

M.  MEYERBEER. — I  should  like  a  libretto  for 
a  comic  opera,  having  for  its  subject  the  amours^ 
of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Greft  and  the  vivaudiere 
Catherine.     '  \ 

M.  Scribe. — The  subject  is  a  little  ambiguous ; 
but  nslhing  so  easy  as  to  purify  this  sort  of  liaison 
by  a  marriage -a.i'0/i«ra  Comique.  First  let  us 
find  our  three  acts ;   nothing  so  simple :  in  the 


first,  Peter  the  Great,  simple  ship  carpenter, 
loves  Catherine,  simple  vivandiere ;  in  the  se- 
cond, Peter  the  Great,  in  the  tumult  of  camps, 
continues  to  loves  Catherine  ;  in  the  third,  Peter 
the  Great,  in  the  bosom  of  grandeurs,  always 
loving  Catherine,  decides  to  marry  her. 

Let  us  occupy  ourselves,  if  you  please,  with 
the  first  act ;  'tis  the  only  important  one ;  good  or 
bad,  the  public  is  obliged  to  see  the  following  acts; 
the  second,  because  it  has  seen  the  first ;  and  the 
third,  because  it  has  seen  the  other  two. 

We  say  then  that  Peter  the  Great,  simple  car- 
penter, loves  Catherine,  simple  vivandiere  ;  here 
we  have  the  motive  for :  (1)  a  chorus  of  carpen- 
ters assembled  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain ;  (2) 
a  grand  aria  for  Peter's  declaration  to  Catherine  ; 
(3)  a  finale  of  carpenters,  a  second  time  assem- 
bled to  conclude  the  act.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
wish  to  add  to  these  three  pieces. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — Several  things  :  in  the  first 
place,  I  should  like  to  introduce  in  the  first  cho- 
rus a  chanson  or  ballad,  like  that  in  la  Dame 
Blanche. 

M.  Scribe. — Nothing  so  easy:  we  will  bring 
income  chocolate  or  cake  merchant,  who  shall 
offer  his  refreshments  and  his  gay  refrains.  And 
then? 

M.  Mey'erbeer. — I  should  like  also  a  wed- 
ding, like  that  in  the  first  act  of  Macron. 

M.  Scribe. — Nothing  so  easy  ;  we'll  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  one  of  Peter's  companions. 

M.  Meyerbeer.  —  With  an  arietta  for  so- 
prano. 

M.  Scribe. — Expressive  of  the  bride's  beating 
heart :  tic  tac,  tie  tac ! 

M.  Meyerbeer..— And  a  drinking  song  for 
the  basses. 

M.  ScEiBE.-^Chorus  of  drinking  guests  :  glu, 
glu,  glu,  glu  !     It's  done.     And  then  ? 

M.  Meyerbeer. — We  'must  now  find  some 
means  of  opposing  to  these  tender  accents  some 
mihtary  song,  like  that  of  Max.  in  Ze  Chalet. 

M.  Scribe.— Nothing  so  easy :  a  troop  of  re- 
cruiters, beating  the  drum,  shall  break  into  the 
midst  of  the  wedding. 

'  M.  Meyerbeer. — I  have  in  my  head  a  duet- 
tino  bufib  ....  in  si  bemol.  .  . 

M.  Scribe. — Good,  the  Sight  of  the  nuptial 
pair :  the  lot  shall  fall  upon  the  bridegroom  him- 
self, as  in  le  Val  d'Andorre. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — I  have  also  a  grand  aria  di 
bravura  in  la  major 


M.  Scribe. — Very  well :  the  hero  or  heroine 
can  go  in  the  place  of  the  bridegroom,  as  in  le 
Soldat  Laboureur. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — If  there  were  some  way 
also  to  bring  in  some  vocalizations  for  the  grand 

cantatrice roulades  repeated  in  the  way  of 

echo,  a  rivalry  between  the  soprano  and  the  clar- 
inet, as  in  the  Sir'ene  ? 

M.  Scribe. — Nothing  so  easy:  we  assist  at 
the  departure  of  the  hero  or  heroine ;  he  or  she 
puts  ofi'  in  a  boat  (the  boat  has  something  mari- 
time, which  always  makes  a  ."sensation  at  the 
Opera  Comique),  and  the  farewell  songs  grow 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  as  in  the  Adieux  da 
Malelot.     Is  that  all  ? 

M.  Meyerbeer. — I  really  am  afraid  I  am 
abusing 

M.  Scribe. — Not  at  all;  you  see  what  that 
costs  me. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — Well  then,  I  should  like  to 
find  some  way  to  interpolate  here  a  characteristic 
song,  a  national  melody,  like  the  Spanish  air  in 
the  Domino  Noir;  one  more,  one  less,  'twill  mat- 
ter not  a  great  deal. 

M.  Scribe. — Mon  Dieu  !  if  it  does  no  good,  it 
can  do  no  harm.  Do  you  want  to  have  it  Span- 
ish, this  air  ? 

M.  Meyerbeer. — I  should  prefer  to  have^if 
Cossack. 

M.  Scribe. — It  is  all  the  same.  Well,  a  horde 
of  these  barbarians  shall  invade  the  village,  sing- 
ing a  war'  hymn,  as  in  'Tdmerlan ;  the  hero  or 
heroine  even  may  put  -them  to  flight  by  the  vigor 
of  his  arm,  as  in  -the  Brasseur  de  Preslon,  or  by 
the  sweetness  of  her  song,  as  in  les  Diamants  de 
la  Couronne. 

-M.  Meyerbeer. — I  prefer  the  sweetness  of 
the  song ;  there  will  be  something  for  the  sopfaiio. 
It  is  more  than  I  asked  for ;  you  are  really  most 

obliging but  how  are  yoa  going  to  work 

to  put  in  oi-der  all  these  situations  ? 

iM.  Scribe. — Nothing  so  easy :  lend  me  .your 
haft  good.  .  .  write  now  the  name  of  each  air  on 
a  separate  piece  of  paper.  .  .  Very  well.  .  .  put 
them  now  in  the  bottom  of  the  hat,  shake  them 
up  well,  draw  them  one  -by  one,  and*  call  them 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  while  I  write  to  your  dicta- 
tion. 

M.  Meyerbeer  caUing,  M.  Scribe  vmtinfj. — 
No.  1,  Song  of  the  laborers;  No.  2^  Gi'and  aria 
of  declaration ;  No.  3,  Duettiuo  of  fear ;  No.  4, 
War  hymn  ;   No.  5,  Wedding  song  ;  No.  6,  Mili- 
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tary  song ;  No.  7,  Farewell  eclioes.  ....  that's 
all." 

JI.  ScKiBE. — That  classifiesjtself  marvellously 
TFcll !  }0u  have  a  happy  hand. 

M.  Meyerbeer,  (perplexed).  —  Where  ana 
I!!  .  .  . 

M.  Scribe. — How  !  Do  yoa  not  understand 
my  tour  du  chapeau  ? 

M.  Meyerbeer,  (recovering  himself). — But, 
after  all,  admitting  that  here  is  son^e  sort  of  order, 
how  will  you  connect  such  opposite  situations  as 
these  together  ? 

M.  Scribe. — Nothing  so  easy :  by  the  process 
du  militaire. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — Militaire  !  what's  that  ? 

M.  Scribe. — It  is  this:  you  want  to  oppose 
the  tumult  of  the  camp  to  a  pastoral  scene;  the  pea- 
sant who  happens  to  be  upon  the  stage,  turns  to 
the  side  scenes  and  cries  out : — "  Heavens  !  I  see 
a  militaire  ! 

A  muffled  roll  of  drums  from  the  orchestra :  the 
chorus  for  five  minutes  keeps  inquiring  : 

"  All  !  who  then  is  this  miUtaire?  " 

The  drums  roll  crescendo  in  the  orchestra ;  the 
peasant  cries: 

"  I  recognize  this  militaire  .'" 

These  few  words  and  the  sound  of  the  drum 
have  awakened  the  bellicose  ideas  of  the  public  ; 
the  transition  thus  contrived,  the  thing  is  done, 
the  militaire  may  enter. 

M.  Meyerbeer. — And'  think  you  that  will 
suffice  for  the  intelligence  of  the  public  ? 

M.  Scribe. — Ah,  mon  Dieu!  for  it  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  to  comprehend,  but  to  be  amu- 
sed ;  besides,  if  a  comic  opera  contained  common 
sense,  the  opera  would  not  be  comic. 

M.   Meyerbeer,   (perplexed.') — What   do   I 
Jiiear!  .  .  . 
•^      M.  Scribe. — Naive  as  a  musician  ! 

M.  Meyerbeer,  (recovering  himself.) — And 
how  much  time  will  you  require  to  put  all  that  into 
verse  ? 

M.  Scribe. — A  few  hours  scarcely ;  time 
enough  to  collate  my  mirlitons  ! 

M.  Mey'erbebr. — What  do  you  mean  by  your 
mirlitons  ? 

M.  Scribe. — I  see  that  I  must  explain  to  you 
again  : 

You  have  heard  of  the  Fair  of  Saint  Cloud ; 
you  know  that  every  year  there  is  an  astonishing 
consumption  there  of  mirlitons  adorned  with  de- 
vices; hitherto  this  consumption  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  poetical  and  musical  tastes  of  the  Pa- 
risians. No  such  thing :  it  is  young  writers,  aspi- 
ring to  the  honor  of  bearing  my  name  in  their 
pieces,  who,  by  my  orders,  buy  up  en  masse  all 
the  mirlitons  of  the  Fair.  They  affect  all  day  to 
make  a  joke  of  it  to  turn  away  suspicion  ;  but, 
when  the  night  arrives,  each  conspirator  comes  and 
deposits  his  mirliton  upon  the  editorial  altar ;  there, 
under  my  eyes,  these  instruments  are  classed  by 
specialities,  according  to  the  subject  treated  by  the 
devices ;  thus  we  have  some  for  all  situations : 
pastoral  mirlitons,  mad  mirlitons,  melancholy  mir- 
litons, amorous  mirlitons,  nuptial  mirlitons,  &o. 
When  the  time  comes  to  use  them,  to  connect 
these  devices  together  into  large  pieces  of  poetry, 
we  have  recourse  a  second  time  to  the  tour  du 
chapeau.  Ah !  the  hat !  the  hat !  ...  Robert 
Houdin  draws  omelettes  from  his  hat ;  I,  I  draw 
comic  operas  from  mine !  .  .  .  . 


a         From  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music." 

The  Beettoven-Festival  at  Bonn,  1845. 

(Concluded  from  last  Number  ) 

The  graat  aMjiic  by  Beethoven,  performed  in 
Beethoven's  honor,ftt  this  Beethoven  Festival, 
under  the  conduct  of  Dr?.  Spohr  and  Liszt,  con- 
sisted of  his  Masmpi  C  in  the  Minster,  his  Missa 
Solennis  and  Choral  Symphony,  his  Overture  to 
"  Coriolan,"  his  Symphony  in  C  minor,  his  piano- 
forte Concerto  in  E  ilat,^"  Adelaida, " — the  song 
of  the  Seraph  from  his  "  Mount  of  Olives, "  and 
th'e  Finale  to  his  "  Fidelio.  " 

To  descant  on  the  larger  portion  of  these  works 
would  happily  be  now  a  most  superfluous  labor. 
******** 

I^A'as  at  Bonn  that  many — myself  among  the 
Jj'jtimb'Jr  —  came  tf»  know  Beethoven's  "  Alissa 
^Solennis" — bj'  Ijfiin ji  for  the  first  time  present 
at  a  correct  peiiforgianpe  of  that  stupendous 
musical  work.  Man}-  ffiiong  the  listeners,  pro- 
bably, had  attempted,  by  perusal,  trials  on  a  small 
scale,  and  other  such  expedients,  to  approach  it ; 
but  the  best  of  these  contrivances  is  insufficient, 
let  imagination  be  ever  so  quick,  or  science 
ever  so  ready.  If  "  seeing  is  believing,"  how 
much  more  in  Music  is  "hearing,  knowing!" — 
The  mind's  ear  will  go  far,  but  the  body's  ear 
goes  further.  There  is  more  fancy  than  truth  in 
the  poet's  assurance,  that — 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter " 

I  remember,  at  the  first  performance  of  a 
great  work,  asking  its  composer  if  he  himself 
was  satisfied.  "It  sounds  well,  "  was  the  answer, 
tears  of  emotion  being  in  the  speaker's  eyes. 
The  reality,  for  him,  had  proved  better  than  the 
imagination.  When  the  converse  happens  in 
Music, — when  the  idea  outstretches  beyond  the 
bounds  of  practicable  and  pleasurable  execution, 
sense  of  failure  is  apt  painfully  to  predominate 
over  sympathy  with  aspiration. 

In  some  measure,  such  must  be  the  impression 
produced  by  the  "  Missa  Solennis " — but  only 
so  far,  I  think,  as  the  deafness  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  rugged  temper  exasperated  by  his 
malady,  led  him  to  defy  every  proposition  of 
change  or  reconsideration,  and  to  treat  every 
remonstrance  made  by  his  executants  as  so  much 
puerile  folly.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
such  a  vocal  e.xecution  of  this  Mass,  as  implies 
ease  to  the  singers,  and  power  on  their  parts  to 
attend  to  the  expression  of  the  music,  instead  of 
stiffly  contesting  for  the  notes,  and  taking  the 
passages  by  force.  The  chorus  that  is  to  exe- 
cute the  allegro  con  moto,  "  Et  vitam  venturi, " 
which  winds  up  the  "  Credo,"  with  one  of  the 
most  harassing  codas  ever  dreamed  of,  should  be 
composed  of  soprani  as  brilliant  as  Grisi,  of  con- 
tralti  as  powerful  and  rich  as  Alboni,  of  tenors 
as  vigorous  as  Duprez  and  as  flexible  as  Rubini, 
and  of  basses  as  sonorous  and  as  mordant  as 
Lablache.  Even  then,  its  pei-fect  execution,  as 
regards  time,  tone  and  accent,  would  demand 
unslumbering  watchfulness  and  effort ;  and  we 
have  no  assurance  that  the  effect  would  in  any 
respect  correspond  with  the  preciousness  of  the 
materials  brought  together,  or  repay  the  almost 
torturing  self-renunciation  of  the  executants. 

A  point  or  two  in  this  Mass  are  open  to 
exception,  in  respect  of  the  composer's  idea. — 
The  second  coda  to  the.  "  Gloria, "  which  en- 
feebles the  eflfect  of  the  magnificent  close — the 
too  theatrical  roll  of  drum  and  trumpet,  in  the 
"  Dona, "  which  emphasize  the  petition  for  peace 
by  suggesting  the  neighborhood  of  war — may 
be  instanced  as  among  the  eccentricities  of  Beet- 
hoven's late  compositions,  the  nature  and  limits 
of  which  it  is  so  well  should  be  studied  and 
defined.  But  need  the  clearest  admission  of 
these  and  a  few  other  such  specks  and  dispro- 
portions impair  our  enjoyment  of  that  which  is 
glorious  and  spiritually  sublime  in  this  work  ? 
So  far  from  this,  the  mind  that  is  once  con- 
tented to  leave  irreconcileable  contradictions  un- 
reconciled, is  far  more  free  to  believe,  to  appreci- 
ate, and  to  take  delight,  than  the  one  which  is  per- 
petually on  a  tip-toe  strain  to  place  false  and 
true,  incomplete  and  complete,  within  the  same 


halo  of  sanctity,  from  Vnistaken  ideas  of  re- 
verence and  humility.  Whereas  Admiration  has 
only  to  add  to,  to  perfect,  and  to  vary  its 
knowledge  —  to  wait  for  clearer  light,  not  to 
receive  that  which  its  instincts  have  at  first 
rejected  —  Affectation  must  be  ever  retracing 
its  steps,  searching  out  by-ways,  proclaiming 
crooked  to  be  straight — and  hard,  soft  —  and 
false,  true;  until  life  and  heart,  and  even  the 
power  of  really  loving  and  of  wholly  believing, 
are  lost  in  the  process — 

"jAni  nought  15  everything,  and  everything  is  nought." 

And,  supposing  that  what  has  been  said  in  ob- 
jection is  admitted  to  the  very  fullest  extent, — • 
supposing  that  we  do,  because  we  must,  own  the 
presence  of  crudity,  incompleteness, — of  arrogant 
mistake,  even — in  the  later  works  of  Beethoven 
— supposing  us  to  have  declared  that  the  strange, 
fierce,  introverted  life  into  which  Temperament 
and  Trial  drove  him,  has  left  its  traces  on  his 
utterance  in  Art,  what  then  ?  —  Does  this  make 
the  glory  of  what  is  glorious,  the  truth  of  what 
is  true,  less  glorious  or  less  true  ?  His  "  Missa 
Solennis,"  will  always  stand  as  a  marvel — as  a 
colossal  work,  planned  on  a  scale  by  many  a 
cubit  grander  than  its  writer's  Mass  in  C — yet 
still  of  the  same  order  of  architecture. 

These  two  Masses,  indeed,  are  alone  among 
Catholic  music.  *  They  bear  the  marks  of  no 
epoch  of  Art  —  of  no  fashion  in  theology. — • 
There  is  nothing  of  chord  orthodox  or  chord 
heterodox  in  thera  —  very  few  traces  of  those 
Shihholeths,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  degrade 
those  using  them  from  sanctity  into  sanctimo- 
niousness. A  touch  or  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chant  may  be  found  in  the  "Benedictus" 
of  the  Mass  in  C,  but  none  are  to  be  detected 
in  the  . '^ Missa  Solennis."  If  the  canonical 
intervals  and  harmonies  exist,  the  effect  is  not 
there.     There   is   not  a  touch  of  cope  or  cowl, 

—  of  the  passionless  eye,  pinched-up  mouth,  or 
slack  sliding  step  belonging  to  any  religious  or- 
der of  any  church-period,  in  Beethoven  when 
he  lays  his  gift  on  the  altar;  —  as  little  is  there  the 
slightest  mundane  suggestion  or  emotion  calcu- 
lated for  one  instant  to  disturb  the  solemnity 
of  the  hour  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  in  his 
Mass  music.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  through- 
out it  discern  an  earnest  and  intense  devotional 
spirit,  for  the  expression  of  which  all  existing 
means  of  utterance  were   too   small  and   limited 

—  a  faith,  claiming  the  heavens  for  its  temple, 
and  the  elements  for  its  ministers  —  laying  hold 
of  every  power  which  modern  science  and  dis- 
covery had  revealed  —  bowing  not  only  soul  and 
body,  but  brain  also,  in  lowliest  adoration. — 
Surely  this  is  something  greater  and  truer,  more 
intensely  and  spiritually  devotional,  than  the 
finest  arrangement  of  tones  Gregorian  or  Am- 
brosian, —  than  the  most  skilful  piece  of  writing 
alia  Capelta  or  alia  Palestrina. 

The  amount  of  nobility  and  beauty  cast  without 
efllort  into  forms  entirely  new  which  is  contained 
in  this  "Missa  Solennis  "  cannot  fail  to  arrest  and 
enchant  even  the  moderately  cultivated  listener 
when  he  first  hears  it.  Setting  aside  the  ample 
proportions  and  melodic  richness  of.  the  ideas  of 
the  "  Kyrie, "  the  distribution  of  the  solo  voices 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  movement,  so  free 
without  being  formless,  gives  an  effect  of  vast- 
ness,  space,  and  limitless  resource,  such  as  we 
feci  in  those  cathedral  temples,  where  amongst 
arcl^and  aisle,  and  clustered  columns,  the  sense 
of  confinement  and  boundary  is  los*.  Observe, 
again,  how  this  grows,  spreads,  -receives  new  de- 
velopment and  new  light,  without  anything  like 
per])lexing  intricacy,  at  the  words,  "  Christe  elei- 
son,"  in  spite  of  what  may  be  called  the  secularity 
of  the  triple  rhythm,  which,  so  far  from  being 
mystified,  is  brought  into  the  most  distinct  promi- 

*  Not  less  catliolic  in  tone — not  less  devotional  in  feel- 
ing— not  less  distinct  from  any  Protestant  or  secular 
music  bj'  their  composer —  are  Mendelssohn's  "  Convent 
Jlotetts,"  and  his  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  his  "  Lauda  Sion." 
There,  as  everywhere  else,  he  did  his  best,  like  a  true 
man  and  like  .i  true  artist  who  will  do  nothing  that  he 
cannot  do  well.  But,  in  idea  and  in  fancy,  them  is  no 
possible  comparison  betwixt  the  two  writers.  ^R  may 
say  "Handel  and  Beethoven:"  we  cannot  say  "Beetho- 
ven," and  any  newer  composer. 
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nence  by  the  pizzicato  of  the  stringed  instruments 
•with  which  the  tempo  is  marlced. 

In  the  "  Gloria,  "  again,  the  expression  of  the 
sudden  and  sonorous  pia7W,  on  the  words  "  et  in 
terra  pax, "  is  as  unexpectedlj'  thrilling  as  though 
Pergolesi  and  Handel,-  and  a  hundred  more 
writers,  had  not  used  in  the  same  place  a  similar 
exchange  of  strong  for  soft  music.  The  ear 
may  at  first  be  distanced  by  the  many  modulations 
into  remote  keys,  which  this  "  Gloria  "  contains, 
ere  it  is  allowed  full  satisfaction  in  the  "  Quo- 
niam"  -^hiit  the  intense  supplication  of  the  "  Qui 
tollis  "  (made  as  it  were  the  prayer  of  countless 
multitudes,  by  the  manner  in  which  voices  and 
chorus  bear  one  another  up,  already  adverted 
to,)  the  enormous  climax  on  the  words  "  cum 
sanctu  spiritu,"  made  by  the  hard 3-  use  of  the  pedal 
bass,  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  ever-quicken- 
ing jubilation  in  the  solo  voices,  heightened  and 
enhanced  till  the  very  last  chord  of  the  first  coda 
is  reached  —  afford  those  sensations  such  as  only 
belong  to  the  Shakspeares  and  Michael  Angelos 
of  Art.  Nearer  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  mortal  poet  to  approach. 

In  the  third  hymn  or  '■  Credo, "  somewhat 
more  of  a  clue  is  required,  even  before  its  coda 
"  et  vitam "  is  reached.  The  master's  inspira- 
tion is  more  broken  —  his  recourse  to  some- 
what arbitrary  artifices  in  reinforcement  of 
picturescpie  expression  is  at  once  more  obvious 
and  more  bewildering  than  iu  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Mass.  The  text,  it  is  true,  is  more 
difficult,  in  all  that  it  comprehends,  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  service  ;  but  Beethoven  had 
found  it  tractable  and  susceptible  of  the  noblest 
musical  treatment  in  his  Mass  in  C  ;  and  in  his 
second  attempt,  I  confess,  lie  sufiers,  by  what 
seems  a  strain  to  outdo  himself  The  ear  is  put 
into  a  state  of  unrest,  by  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  movement.  There  the  full  opening 
chord  of  E  flat  (the  "  Credo"  being  in  B  fiat) 
deludes  rather  than  directs  it.  From  this  it  is 
diificult  wholly  to  recover,  and  so  frequent 
and  abrupt  are  the  cl)anges  of  time,  style,  and. 
design,  that  the  occi^siQuaL reiteration  of  the 
leading  four,-fl!9t^p50aculatioS7  "  Credo  !  "  in 
place  of  giviiig  unity,  may  well  pass  unobserved 
on  a  first  hearing.  '  Yet,  if  I  venfiire  to  thmk 
B^hoven  inferior  to  Beethoven's  seff  in  this 
d^irdinal  movement,  instinct  'alone  (how  much 
more  subsequent  examination  and  comparison) 
must  assure  the  commonest  listener  that  by  no  one 
save  Beethoven  couldl't  have  been  written.  The 
phrase  on  the  words  "  Qui  propter  nos  homines," 
of  itself  substantiates  the  master's  presence  —  by 
its  largeness  of  outline,  rich  beauty,  and  deep 
feeling.  There  are,  again,  some  of  his  own  in- 
comparable touches  of  expression  in  the  "  Et 
incarnatu-s,"  espeeiaily  that  awful,  shuddering 
modulation  of  terrible  difficulty  on  the  word 
"  Passus :  "  but  his  earlier  "  Credo "  is  hardly 
less  mighty  in  idea,  and  essentially  greater,  be- 
cause more  complete  and  simple,  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  "  Benedictus "  is  the  last  miovement  on 
which  I  shall  offer  a  remark ;  since,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  "Agnus,"  the  "Dona" 
escapes  into  regions  so  nearly  bordering  on  the 
fantastic,  that  devotional  feeling  can  with  diffi- 
culty sustain  itself.  In  this,  again,  how  different 
Beethoven's  earlier  mass!  But  the  "Bene- 
dictus," in  form  so  florid,  in  structure  so  essen- 
tially simple,  is  another  of  those  movements 
that  posses  themselves  of  the  ear,  not  so  much 
by  the  touches  of  genius  which  they  contain,  as 
by  the  tone  of  genius  ditrused  throughout.  Led, 
as  the  .50/0  quartet  there  is,  by  a  xoprano  voice  of 
the  highest  pitch,  the  device  by  which  every  efiect 
of  painful  acuteness  is  avoided,  has  always  struck 
me  as  an  example  of  that  masterly  daring  which 
amounts  to  inspiration.  This  is  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  score  of  a  violin  obligato  —  whose 
clearer  and  more  poignant  sounds  temper  by 
contrast  the  clear  and  almost  shrill  passages 
which  the  principal  female  voice  has  to  execute 
and  to  sustain.  By  this  expedient,  again,  has 
been  gained  one  of  those  effects  of  extension 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  Beethoven's  instinct, 
if  not  setded  purpose,  to  keep  throughout  this 
Mass  —  perhaps,  however,  not  without  a  certain 


approach  to  that  secularity  of  which  there  is 
neither  tinge  nor  trace  in  the  preceding  divisions 
of  the  composition. 

I  have  offered  a  few  notes  on  this  remarkable 
work  (I  repeat,)  from  believing  that  it  is  less 
understood  than  most  of  its  master's  composi- 
tions, because  of  the  inevitable  rarity  of  its  be- 
ing performed  ;  and  that  this,  more  than  any  ex- 
tra abstruseness  and  eutanglement  which  it  con- 
tains, has  led  thoughtful  persons  to  regard  it  as 
fuller  of  crudity,  enigma  and  difficulty  than  the 
choral  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sijm- 
fjltony.  A  mass,  again,  always  loses  terribly  by 
being  performed  as  concert-music.  At  Bonn 
the  solos  were  toiled  through  by  a  quartet  of 
painstaking  but  ineffective  "vocalists.  Nor  was 
Dr.  Spohr  altogether  the  comluctor  to  make  the 
most  of  his  materials,  in  music  so  gigantic,  so 
spirited,  calling  for  so  much  force,  accent,  and 
decision.  The  execution  was,  nevertheless,  fine, 
■ — finer  possibly  than  will  be  ever  got  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  German 
voices,  whieh  are  generally  higher  than  ours  in 
compass.  By  this  the  altos  lose  sonority ;  and, 
in  truth,  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  woolly 
and  wooden  mezzi  soprani  —  but  the  power  gained 
for  the  trebles  and  tenors  in  music  forced  to  and 
kept  on  such  extreme  heights,  is  a  counterbal- 
ance, under  the  circumstances,  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible value. 

Ere  I  leave  the  Bonn  Festival,  I  must  lastly 
commemorate  as  the  most  magnificent  piece  of 
pianoforte  playing  which  I  ever  heard.  Dr.  Liszt's 
delivery  of  the  Concerto  in  E  fiat.  _  It  has  been 
twice  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Slendelssohn 
delight  himself  (for  it  was  a  delight  to  him)  by 
playing  the  master's  more  wayward,  delicate, 
and  fascinating  Concerto  in  G  —  these  perform- 
ances marking  two  of  my  brightest  musical  hours ; 
but  the  work  played  at  Bonn  is  the  grander  one, 
and  the  occasion  was  grander;  and  whereas  its 
deliverer  restrained  himself  within  all  the  limits 
that  the  most  sober  classicist  could  have  pre- 
scribed, he  still  rose  to  a  loftiness,  —  in  part 
ascribable  to  the  enthusiasm  of  time  and  place, 
in  part  referable  to  a  nature  chivalresque,  proud, 
and' poetical  in  no  common  degree,  —  which  I 
have  heard  no  other  instrumentalist  attain.  The 
weakness  and  insufficiency  of  this  instrument  was, 
somehow,  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  his  execu- 
tion. The  triumph  in  the  mind  of  the  execu- 
tant sustained  the  triumph  in  the  idea  of  the 
composition  without  strain,  without  spasm ;  —  but 
with  a  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height,  such  as 
made  the  genius  of  the  executant  approach  the 
genius  of  the  inventor.  That  such  approxima- 
tions do  exist  in  music,  though  few  and  far 
between,  I  have  long  ceased  to  doubt.  There 
are  players,  there  are  poets; — and  as  a  poet, 
Liszt  was  possibly  never  so  sublimely  or  genuine!}' 
inspired  as  in  that  performance,  which  remains 
a  bright  and  precious  thing  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
curiously  particolored  recollections  of  that  Beet- 
hoven Festival  at  Bonn.  The  giver  of  the  feast 
(for  such  Liszt  was)  made  his  mark  there  by 
his  music  no  less  than  by  his  miyiificence. 


Music  in  Florence. 

[We  take  the  following  from  a  series  of  sprightly 
letters  from  Florence,  which  h.ive  appeared  during  the 
summer  in  the  Globe  at  Washington.] 

How  the  Italians  love  music. — Mme.  Peruzzi 
(nee  Eustaphieve). — liossi/ii. — ^1  second  Schu- 
bert (!) — The  Pergola. —  Verdi's  ^'■Trooatore" — ■ 
Smaller  Theatres. — American  Artists. — Miss 
Hensler — Miss  Julia  Hill. 

Florence,  July,  1854. 
I  have  never  written  to  you  of  the  opera 
houses  and  theatres  which,  though  expensive  for 
the  rich  or  higher  classes,  are,  by  an  admirable 
arrangement,  always  cheap  for  the  poor,  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  one  of  the  safety-valves 
of  this  old  city  as  well  as  of  most  continental 
towns  ;  for  do  you  think  honest  mechanics  or  la- 
borers could  habitually  dine  on  bread  and  water, 
were  their  lives  not  occasionally  enlivened  by  a 
feast  of  music,  or  hunger  and  poverty  forgotten 
in  the  pleasant  privilege  of  a  tolerable  opera  and 


a  superb  ballet  for  J! re  cents.  The  great  opera' 
of  Rossini,  Bebini,  and  Venli,  are  as  much  sung 
and  as  highly  appreciated  and  understood  by  the 
masses  in  Italy  as  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  or  "  Lucy 
Long"  by  the  same  class  of  Americans,  ami  you 
become  familiarized  with  all  the  beautiful  cho- 
ruses, trios,  and  arias  of  these  masters,  from  Iicar- 
ing  them  sung  or  whi.-itled  in  the  streets.  Rubini 
in  his  best  days  dreaded  less  the  critique  of  a 
London  audience  than  that  of  a  small  Italian 
city.  Wo  to  the  unfortunate  singer  who  makes 
a  false  note !  they  hiss  him  unmercifully ;  his 
voice  may  be  worn  or  thin,  or  the  execution  of 
an  ornamental  passage  badly  given  or  entirely 
omitted,  but  a  Florentine  considers  five  cents  too 
much,  if  forced  to  listen  to  false  notes.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  so  far  as  1  have  hail  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  amateur  music  is  more 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Italy ;  not  that  we  possess  as  much  genius  or 
love  for  music  as  the  Italians,  but  there  is  a  go- 
ahead  spirit  with  Americans  which  is  never  con- 
tented with  mediocrity  in  anything.  Amateur 
concerts  for  the  poor  are  not  unfrequent  in  Flo- 
rence. At  a  morning  concert  for  their  relief  the 
great  star  was  Madame  Peruzzi,  who  is  a  brilliant 
pianist,  but  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Russian 
Consul  at  New  York,  and  received  her  musical 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  other  per- 
formers, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  only 
tolerable.  Even  the  soirees  of  Madame  Rossini, 
(wife  of  the  great  composer,  who  enjoys  the  dolce 
far  nienle  in  a  beautiful  apartment  upon  the  Via 
Larga,)  are  not  famed  for  their  good  music,  and 
when  any  Signora  or  Signorina  is  bold  enough  to 
launch  forth  in  arias  of  the  "  Barber,"  or  the 
Semiramide,  the  great  maijstro,  I  am  told,  has  a 
habit  of  hastily  retreating  to  the  back  drawing- 
room,  (wit,h  a  hand  on  cither  ear,)  where  he  be- 
gins most  vigorously  to  cut  the  cake  and  make 
the  tea,  an  accomplishment  in  wliic-li  he  vainly 
imagines  that  he  excels.  Musical  composition  is, 
I  beheve,  more  cultivated  and  better  understood 
by  amateurs,  here  than  with  us.  The  "  Ro- 
mances "  of  Poniatovvski,  the  Tuscan  Embassador 
at  Paris,  are,  I  think,  quite  as  beautiful  as  the 
melodies  of  Schubert,  so  much  sung  and  so  greatly 
admired  in  America,  whilst  the  author  himself 
has  the  reputation  of  being  unrivaled  as  a  tenor 
singer,  possessing  a  voice  but  little,  if  at  all,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Mario. 

During  the  winter  I  frequently  saw  Rossini 
upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  Arno — a  corpulent, 
comely,  and  well-dressed  old  gentleman,  with  his 
hands  behind  him  ahcays — and  looking  as  if 
buried  in  thought.  He  is  rich  and  childless;  said 
to  be  fond  of  money,  but  kind  to  his  numerous 
relations.  His  admirers  cannot  forgive  him  for 
ceasing  to  compose ;  but  surely  he  has  not  buried 
his  talent.  The  "  Barber  of  Seville"  will  alone 
immortalize  him.  With  all  the  innumerable 
operas  of  the  day,  this  of  the  Barhiere  is  always 
the  opera  of  the  season  at  Paris,  where,  only  last 
winter,  all  the  prima  donnas  disputed  for  the 
honor  of  singing  in  it ;  and  Alboni  refused  to 
sign  her  contract  without  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
giving  her  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times. 

The  Pergola  is  the  grand  opera  house  of  Flo- 
rence, really  a  beautiful  theatre ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  of  the  boxes,  it  presents, 
when  crowded,  a  much  less  brilliant  appearance 
than  an  American  theatre  filled  with  a  well- 
dressed  audience.  The  boxes — of  which  there 
are  five  tiers — are  handsomely  fitted  up  with 
arm-chairs,  cushions,  and  mirrors;  but  all  private. 
From  each  box  you  have  only  a  foreground  of 
some  three  or  four  persons,  except  with  your  op- 
posite neighbors,  where,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
ground, you  have  a  back  scene  of  visitors  passing 
in  and  out,  refreshments  being  handed,  Ihrtations, 
diamonds,  fans,  bouquets,  and  white  gloves.  The 
presentation  of  a  new  opera  is  always  an  event, 
and  whether  good  or  bad,  attracts,  for  the  first 
night,  a  crowded  house.  If  it  takes,  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  the  composer  is  made.  The  Ital- 
ians will  listen  to  it,  night  after  night,  for  even 
sixty  nights  in  succession,  with  apparently  in- 
creased pleasure.  The  Trovatore  is  one  of  these 
favorite  operas,  and  was  given  for  the  first  time 
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at  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  Grand 
Duke  and  all  the  Court  attended  in  full  dress; 
the  boxes  of  the  nobility  upon  the  second  tier 
were  crowded,  whilst  the  pit  was  filled  to  suffo- 
cation, and  the  orchestral  corps  tuned  up  horns 
and  violins  with  unusual  care.  In  the  crowd  of 
the  pit,  near   our   box,  I  recognized  old    Pappi 

V s,  solfeggio  master.      He  is   very   sallow, 

very  fat,  and  carries  his  head  upon  his  breast,  as 
if  lost  in  a  musical  trance,  until  roused  by  some 
touching  passage,  he,  with  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  turned  upwards,  electrifies  -^he  children  b}' 
going  off  into  a  little  musical  convulsion.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  first  chorus  to  brin"  on  the"  con- 
vulsion ;  the  audience  applaud  moderately,  whilst 
Pappi,  without  raising  his  head,  groans  out,  "  sit^e 
brciro."  The  Albertini  appears,  and  is  i-eceived 
with  a  storm  of  applause.  She  gives  her  air. 
How  beautiful  the  music  !  But,  hark  !  how  exqui- 
site that  air  of  the  Trovatore,  who,  behind  the 
scenes,  sings  to  an  accompaniment  of  the  harp. 
So  still  is  the  house,  1  can  hear  the  whisper  of  that 
young  English  girl  in  the  adjoining  box.  Thun- 
ders of  applause  follow.  ^^Bis!  his!  Bravitsimi! 
bellissimi .'"  Old  Pappi,  with  hands  clasped,  and 
eyes  turned  to  heaven,  exclaims  :  "  Che  hella  mus- 
ica."  The  gipsy  appears,  and  sings  her  story  of 
wrongs  and  crime.  Immense  applause.  But 
alas  !  the  poor  basso  makes  a  false  note.  Hiss ! 
hiss  !  hiss !  is  heard  from  every  part  of  the  pit.  He 
bears  it  manfully,  and  the  pit  is  soon  put  in  good 
humor  by  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  his  really 
fine  voice.  We  have  come  to  the  last  act.  The 
Trovatore  from  his  prison  window  sings  his  last 
adieu  to  Leonora,  who  upon  the  stage  sobs  out  her 
farewell  in  return.  What  musical'  sobs !  What 
divine  music !  The  Albertini  was  herself.  My 
little  English  beauty — evidently  from  her  innocent 
young  face  fresh  from  the  nursery — sobs  in  sym- 
pathy. In  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  scene  I 
had  forgotten  Pappi;  but  there  he  is;  the  convul- 
sion is  upon  him ;  he  has  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
shrieks  out  frantically:  ^'bellissimo!  brairissimo/ 
Ah,  Maijstro  Verdi!  C/ie  hella  musical"  The 
house  is  in  an  uproar ;  hundreds  of  bouquets  are 
thrown  upon  the  stage  ;  such  bouquets  as  one  only 
sees  in  Florence.  You  are  deafened  with  the 
cries  of  "  Bis  !  bis  !" — encore,  encore.  That  box 
of  the  Poniatowski  rains  flowers ;  mammoth  bou- 
quets, all  violets ;  others  all  heliotrope,  or  carna- 
tions, or  camelias.  The  theatre  is  filled  with  their 
fragrance.  But  look — from  the  orchestra  appears 
a  crowning  honor.  A  flour  barrel  is  not  a  poet- 
ical association ;  but  I  can  give  you  no  better  idea 
of  the  size  of  a  bouquet  of  rarest  exotics,  handed 
up  by  two  men.  How  gay  it  looks,  with  its 
streamers  of  costly  ribbands  !  Again  the  shouts  of 
'■•  Bravissimi"  and  '■^bellissimi"  are  renewed.  I 
catch  the  enthusiasm,  and  break  a  beautiful  fan  in 
the  eifort  to  give  it  expression.  The  curtain  rises 
again.  There  they  all  are — Trovatore,  Leonora, 
and  the  gipsy — bowing,  courtesying,  and  smiling, 
as  if  they  had  not  five  minutes  before  died  to  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  house,  and  looking  as  if 
quite  ready  to  again,  should  the  audience  require 
it,  which  they  do  by  continuing  to  cry,  "  Bis  !  bis  ! 
bis!"  In  a  few  minutes  we  have  them  all  upon 
the  stage  again.  Albertini  is  exhausted,  and  sings 
indifferently ;  my  little  beauty  in  the  next  box 
laughs  heartily,  for  she  now  realizes  that  it  is  only 
a  scene,  and  I  leave,  having  had  quite  music  and 
excitement  enough  for  one  evening. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  thea- 
tres in  Florence.  There  is  the  Teatro  Nuovo, 
where  the  Italians  delight  themselves  with  the 
plays  of  their  favorite  Goldoni ;  and  there  are  the 
small  opera  houses,  (half  paul  entrance  to  the  pit,J 
where  the  best  operas  are  given  by  third  rate  or 
broken  down  artists,  followed  by  magnificent  bal- 
lets. Then  there  is  the  Stentorella,  where /oresi- 
iere,  as  well  as  Italians,  go  to  laugh.  And  for 
three  months  in  the  year  there  is  a  French  com- 
pany, generally  well  supported,  for  all  classes  of 
people  upon  the  continent  seem  to  understand  and 
speak  this  language.     After  Lent  there  was  an 

excellent  company,  with  Mad'lle as  star. 

On  the  eveninjT  of  her  benefit  the  play  of  La  vie 
en  Rose  was  given,  the  house  was  crowded  with 
a  brilliant  audience,  and  conspicuous  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  surrounded  by  beaux,  was   the  beautiful 


Lady  X .     This  Lady  is  the  daughter  of  one 

of  England's  great  Earls,  and  is  a  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  one's  idea  of  a  patrician  beauty — but,  alas  ! 
only  famous  for  her  beauty  and  her  gallantries. 
The  play  increases  in  interest,  and  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  the  stage,  when  a  shriek  from  the  box 

of  Lady  X ,  and  the  words  "  C'est,  c'est  mni" 

startle  the  whole  house.  Poor  Lady  X is  car- 
ried out  insensible.  I  suppose  her  memories  were 
awakened,  or  may  we  not  charitably  suppose  her 
conscience  was  touched  by  the  incidents  of  the 

American  artists  have  taken  a  high  position  in 
Italy.  Whilst  the  studios  of  Powers,  Edwin 
White  and  Hart,  are  visited  by  all  strangers 
sojourning  or  passing  through  Florence,  we  are 
not  unrepresented  in  music.  There  are  two  young 
girls  here  from  Boston,  who  promise  to  take  a  high 
position  as  singers.  Miss  Hensler  (who  is  only 
eighteen)  took  the  second  prize  at  the  conservatory 
in  Paris,  and  is  engaged  as  prima  donna,  for  fifteen 
months,  by  the  manager  of  La  Scala  at  Milan, 
where  she  makes  her  debut  the  first  of  Decem.ber. 
She  is  studying,  with  Romani,  the  operas  in  which 
she  is  to  make  her  first  appearance  before  the 
Milanese.  Should  she  have  physical  strength  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  stage,  I  predict  for  her  a  bril- 
liant career.  Her  voice  is  one  of  wonderful  pow- 
er and  sweetness,  her  method  excellent;  and  there 
is  something  so  honest,  truthful,  and  child-like 
about  this  young  girl,  that  you  are  irresistibly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  she  will  pass  un- 
scathed through  all  the  temptations  of  the  stage. 
Julia  Hill  is  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  great 
maestro  Romani,  and  so  young  that  her  voice  is 
not  fully  developed,  but  she  has  an  earnestness 
and  abandon  in  singing,  and  she  has  notes  that 
always  recall  to  my  recollection  Crinelli.  Her 
voice  is  highly  sympathetic,  and  so  fresh  and 
youthful,  that  in  listening  to  her  one's  heart  is 
touched. 


THE     BOBOLINK. 

From  the  (Cinciunati)  Phonographic  Magazine. 

A  SEMI-PARODY  :  —  BY  THOMAS  HILL. 

Bobolink,  that  in  the  meadffW, 
Or  beneath  the  orchard's  shadow, 
Keepest  up  a  constant  rattle. 
Joyous  as  my  children's  prattle, 
Welcome  to  tiie  North  a^ain. 
Welcome  to  my  ear  thy  strain, 
Welcome  to  my  eve  tlie  sight 
Of  thy  buff,  thy  black  and  white. 

Brighter  plumes  may  greet  the  sun, 
By  the  banks  of  Amazon; 
Sweeter  tones  may  weave  tlie  spell 
Of  enchanting  Pliilomel; 
But  the  tropic  bird  wonld  fail, 
And  the  English  nightingale, 
If  we  should  compare  their  worth 
With  thine  endless  gushing  mirth. 

When  the  ides  of  May  are  past, 
June  and  summer  nearing  fast, 
From  the  depths  of  blue  above 
Comes  the  mighty  breath  of  love; — 
Calling  out  each  bud  and  flower 
With  resistless,  viewlesfi  power, — 
Waking  hope  and  fond  desire, 
Kindling  the  erotic  fire. 
Filling  youth  and  maiden's  dreams 
With  mysterious  pleasing  themes. 
Then  amid  the  sunlight  clear, 
Floating  in  the  fragrant  air, 
Thou  dost  fill  each  heart  with  pleasure. 
By  thy  glad,  ecstatic  measure. 

Single  note  so  sweet  and  low. 
Like  a  full  heart's  overflow. 
Forms  the  prelude ; — but  the  strain 
Ne'er  repeats  that  note  again ; 
For  the  wild  and  saucy  song 
Leaps  and  skips  the  notes  among. 
With  such  quick  and  merry  play, 
Ne'er  was  madder,  merrier  lay. 

Gayest  songster  of  the  Spring! 
All  thy  notes  before  me  bring 


Visions  of  some  dream-built  land 
Where,  by  constant  zephyrs  fanned, 
I  might  walk  the  live-long  day. 
Embosomed  in  perpetual  May. 
Nor  care,  nor  fear  thy  bosom  knows ; 
For  thee  a  tempest  never  blows; 
But,  when  our  northern  summer  's  o'er. 
By  Delaware  or  Schuylkill's  shore 
The  wild  rice  lifts  its  airy  head. 
And  royal  feasts  for  thee  are  spread. 

And  should  the  winter  chase  thee  there, 
Thy  tireless  wings  shall  own  no  fear, 
But  bear  thee  to  some  Southern  coast, 
Far  beyond  all  reach  of  frost. 

Bobolink,  still  let  thy  gladness 

Take  from  me  all  taint  of  sadness, 

Fill  my  soul  with  trust  unshaken 

In  that  Being  who  has  taken 

Care  for  every  living  thing, 

In  Summer,  Winter,  Fall,  and  Spring. 

Kngland. 

Liverpool. — The  gi-eat  three  days'  festival,  by  which 
the  new  Grand  Hall,  called  St.  George's,  was  inaugura- 
ted on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  ult.,  is  pronounced  a  failure, 
the  audiences  at  the  six  morning  and  evening  concerts 
ranging  from  2,800  down  to  450  persons,  and  making  a 
total  of  7,300.  The  inauguration  proper,  on  Monday 
morning,  consisted  of  the  national  anthem,  with  solo 
verses  by  Sims  Reeves,  Formes  and  Clara  Novello,  and 
the  "  Messiah  "  given  by  a  chorus  of  300  and  an  orches- 
tra of  100  ;  the  principal  singers,  besides  the  above,  be- 
ing Mmes.  Castellan,  Weiss,  Lockey,  Dolby,  Viardot, 
&c.,  and  Messrs.  Lockey,  Weiss,  Gardoni  and  Belletti. 
At  the  evening  miscellaneous  concerts,  the  hall  was  very 
empty.     It  looked  magnificent  lighted  up. 

On  Tuesday  "  Elijah  "  was  performed,  and  again  a 
miscellaneous  concert  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday, 
the  two  first  parts  of  the  "  Creation  "  and  the  whole  of 
Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment."  In  the  evening  the  musical 
proceedings  terminated  with  "  The  People's  Concert," 
at  half-a-crown.  The  towns-people  were  "  wroth  to  a 
pitch  "  with  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  Belletti,  Gardo- 
ni and  Formes,  because  tjiey  did  not  stay  to  sing  at  this 
concert,  and  extolled  Viardot  '•  to  the  ninth  heavens  " 
becaiise  she  did  sing. 

St.  George's  Hall  is  the  joint  result  of  two  movements : 
one  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  an  old  triennial  musi- 
cal festival,  to  provide  a  hall  especially  for  that  festival; 
and  the  other  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the 
law  courts.  From  a  nnmber  of  designs  that  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Lonsdale  Elmes,  a  London  architect,  was  accepted. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1641.  Mr.  Elmes  died 
before  its  completion  and  Mr.  Cockerell  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  This  year  witnessed  the  completion  of 
an  architectural  work  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  imposing  combinations  of  beautiful,  massive, 
classic  designs  existing.  Some  extracts  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  The  Stranger's  Vade  Mecum,  or  Liverpool  De- 
scribed, will  be  of  interest : 

The  composition  ia  a  unity  of  several  styles,  the  Corinthian 
order  prevailing  througliout.  The  northern  aspect  is  semi- 
circular, the  columns  being  eight  in  number,  and  attached. 
Viewing  it  from  the  north-ea.';t,  a  very  strilcing  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  this  projection,  and  the  long  row  of  pillars  of  the 
eastern  facade.  This  is  the  longest  aspect  of  the  building, 
and  is  140  yards  ;  the  columns  rising  to  the  hight  of  45  feet, 
each  four-and-a-half  feet  in  thickness.  The  central  colonnade 
adTances  25  feet,  and  extends  200  feet  ;  on  either  side  the  su- 
bordinate portion  of  the  facade  is  extremely  effective,  and  a 
striking  contrast  has  been  produced  by  the  introduction^  of 
square  pillars,  and  pediments  for  statuary  on  the  screen  which 
rises  between  them.  Looking  upon  the  building  now  from  the 
south-east,  another  change  presents  itself,  and  it  is  the  most 
comm  nding  view  which  can  be  obtained.  The  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  range  of  columns  in  the  eastern  facade,  and  those  of  the 
southern  entrance.  The  south  front  is  a  noble  design  and 
specimen  of  workmanship,  and  were  it  not  that  the  ground 
sinks  rapidly  the  effect  would  be  complete.  A  terrace,  how- 
ever, has  been  constructed,  from  which  the  portico  and  its 
stylobate  (carried  on  to  the  eastern  side)  arise.  The  height 
from  the  ground-line  to  the  pediment  is  95  feet.  In  this  por- 
tico, which  recedes  24  feet,  there  is  a  double  row  of  massive, 
lofty  pillars,  eight  in  front  and  four  within  ;  and  above  these 
is  a  piece  of  emblematic  sculpture,  specially  worthy  of  careful 
inspection.  . 

The  western  side  is  different  from  any  of  the  other  three, 
yet  similar  in  the  style.  Corresponding  with  the  projecting 
facade  at  the  opposite  side  we  have  a  lofty  screen,  with  square 
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Corinthian  pillars,  extending  upwards.  In  this  screen  win- 
dows light  up  the  numerous  pmall  apartments  connected  with 
the  courts  of  law ;  and  abo'^e,  receding  several  yards,  are  the 
side  windows,  which  throw  light,  into  the  interior.  The  work- 
manship within  is  massive,  like  Miat  without,  mxich  of  the 
carpemry  being  of  oak,  and  all  hijihly  finished.  Within  we 
find  many  apartments,  most  of  which  are  subordinated  to  the 
grand  purposes  of  the  hall— the  courts  of  law. 

There  are  three  entrances  to  this  magnificent  huilding,  after 
passing  the  approaches.  The  chief  one  is  by  the  southern 
portico,  on  each  side  of  which  a  noble  staircase  leads  to  the  re- 
cessed galleries  of  the  great  hall,  and  to  the  minor  apartrat-nts, 
including  the  erand  jury  room.  The  northern  entrance  is 
through  an  apartment  under  the  semicircular  concert-room,  in 
which  is  a  flight  of  steps,  and  numeroas  pillars  supporting  the 
massive  fiibric  above.  This  leads  also  to  the  central  hall,  and  ' 
to  the  concert-room,  but  primarily  to  the  Crown  Court,  situ- 
ated between  the  central  hall  and  the  public  room  above  the 
entrance  hall.  The  third  entrance  is  from  the  eastern  facade, 
opening  directly  into  the  corridor,  which  passes  round  the  hall. 
Judging  frnm  the  impression  upon  our  own  mind,  we  would 
recommend  the  stranger  to  view  the  central  hall  first  from  the 
galleries,  then  from  the  raised  steps  at  the  end  opposite  the 
organ.  The  effect  is  very  fine;  and  the  Gra?co-Ttalian  style, 
well  carried  out,  with  so  much  ornament,  vet  so  chaste,  im- 
presses the  spectator  with  the  grandeur  of  the  building  and 
the  munificence  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  organ  has  shut  off  the  distance  which  was 
given  to  the  building  by  the  Civil  Court.  This  hall  measures 
167  feet  by  77,  and  rises  by  an  arched  roof  running  alono^  the 
hall  to  a  great  elevation,  the  height  being  82  feet.  It  is  lighted 
by  gallery  windows  in  the  west,  and  by  windows  near  the'roof, 
in  arched  recesses,  at  the  ends.  The  breadth  of  the  hdU  is  in- 
creased to  100  feet  by  ten  recesses,  five  on  either  side,  12  fe;t 
in  depth,  containing  five  rows  of  benches.  The  organ  is 
■■placed  at  the  north  end,  occupying  the  space  between  four  of 
the  lofty,  beautifully  polished  red  granite  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  roof,  and  nearly  filling  the  entire  breadth  of  the  hall. 
The  organ  gallery  projects  inwards  in  a  semicircle,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  six  light  red  granite  pillars.  At  the  other  end, 
and  approached  from  the  fioor  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a  lofty 
door,  between  two  grey  granite  pillars,  leading  to  the  Crown 
Court.  There  are  six  entrances  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
hall,  three  on  either  side,  from  the  long  corridors.  These  are 
flanked  with  grey  granite,  on  which  are  hung  brass  doors  of 
remarkable  workmanship.  The  expense  of  these  metallic  doors 
is  said  to  be  about  2,000/.  The  floor  is  sunk  a  little  in  the 
centre,  which  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  when  used  as  a  ball 
room  will  contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  spectators.  But 
then  it  will  be  boarded. 

The  great  hall  is  paved  with  tesselated  tiles,  manufactured 
by  Miuton.     The  design  is  beautiful. 

Looking  upwards  to  the  galleries,  the  balustrade  is  remark- 
ably striking.  This  is  composed  of  black  aud  variegated  mar- 
ble, with  serpentine  slabs  at  intervals.  Serpentine  is  likewise 
introduced  upon  the  walls.  The  roof  is  supported  upon  22  red 
granite  pillars  of  large  diameter.  Rising  above  the  capitals, 
and  between  the  minor  arches  of  the  galleries,  are  12  emble- 
matic sculptures  in  has  relief,  white  on  pale  blue— extremely 
beautiful  and  <;haste.  Within  each  of  these  ten  galleries  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  has  further  adorned  the  building,  and  the 
■ceiling,  whicli  is  arched,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens 
■of  chaste  decoration.  The  15  shields,  duly  blazoned,  and  the 
gilded  stars,  are  the  most  striking  objects  ;  but  one  kuows  not 
whether  most  to  admire  the  classic  character  of  the  designs 
about  the  ceiling,  or  the  coloring  of  pale  blue  and  white  and 
delicate  red  with  which  the  work  is  finished.  In  niches  be- 
tween the  pillars  are  twenty  white  marble  plinths  for  statues. 

The  lighting  of  the  gorgeous  hall  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
designs  of  the  burners  are  in  keeijing  with  their  architecture. 
Before  each  of  the  ten  recesses  a  gasalier  depends  from  a  design 
in  the  ceiling,  representing  the  prow  of  a  ship.  This  projects 
the  burners  under  the  great  arch,  and  produces  little  .shadow, 
and,  as  the  lights  range  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  the 
eye  is  not  distressed  with  undue  brilliancy.  The  burners  are 
arranged  in  double  circlets. 

The  oandelabras,  or  "  gasaliers,"  in  brass  and  bronze,  are  of 
Grecian  design,  though  elaborate,  extremely  light,  and  graceful. 
Of  these  there  are  10,  which  emit  a  nmltitude  of  jets  of  gas, 
from  five-pointed  stars,  with  unprecedented  brilliancy  of  effect. 
Every  one  of  the  candelabras,  bearing  140  jets,  gives  a  total  of 
1,4(XJ — which  is  ample  and  splendid.  Yet  there  is  no  oppres- 
sive heat,  the  hall  being  lofty  aud  spacious,  and  the  ventilation 
satisfactory. 

The  conce  -t-room,  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  is  horse- 
shoe shaped,  and  elegantly  fitted  up,  the  boxes  running  round 
being  very  handsome'.  There  is  a  spacious  orchestral  arrange- 
ment, but  there  is  no  organ. 

The  impression  of  the  acoustic  qualities  of  this  hall, 
as  reported  in  the  Musical  World^  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  favorable.  The  five  recesses  on  each  side  were 
found  inimical  to  the  musical  effect  of  great  masses  of 
voices  and  instruments.  The  great  Organ,  built  express- 
ly for  the  hall,  possesses  108  stops  and  8,000  pipes,  and 
cost  £8,000.  Dr.  Wesley  was  the  designer,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
lis the  builder. 

The  Norwich  Festival  was  concluded  on  Friday, 
15th  ult ,  with  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  before  an  audience 
of  1,350  persons.    The  Mus.  World s,£iys: 

All  the  principal  singers,  except  Lablache,  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  general  execution  of  Handel's  master- 
piece, was  as  grand  impressive  and  correct,  as  could 
possibly  have  been  desired.  The  only  new. feature  was 
Madame  Bosio's  "Rejoice  greatly,"  which  was  one 
among  the  numerous  encores  tjiat  prolonged  the  duration 
of  the  oratorio  to  such  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  which, 
though  surprisingly  fluent  and  brilliant,  did  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  formed  by  her  singing  at  the  rehearsal, 
in  consequence  of  the  lady's  extreme  nervousness.  This 
was  Madame  Bosio's  first  attempt  at  English  sacred 
music.  A  more  auspicious  beginning  could  not  have 
been  desired. 

The  band,  (vocal  and  instinmental)  consisted  of  400 
performers,  Mr.  Benedict  being  conductor.  The  music 
consisted,  besides  the  above,  of: 


Tuesday  morning.  The  National  Anthem;  Rossini's 
StabatMaier;  the  Ninety-first  Psnlm  (for  voices  only) 
by  Meyerbeer,  (solos  by  Mme.  Novello,  Miss  Dolby, 
Sims  Reeves  and  Weiss);  and  selections  from  Guglielmi, 
Spohr,  Stradella  and  Cherubini. —  Evening.  Handel's 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  preceded  by  miscellaneous  selec- 
tions. 

Wednesday  morning.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C;  Haydn's 
"  Creation." — Evening.  Selections  from  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, Cagnoni,  Rossini,  Hau'^mann,  Donizetti,  C. 
Festa,  Flotow,  Boieldieu,  Lindsay  Sloper,  Purcell,  We- 
ber and  Spohr.     (Variety  with  a  vengeance!). 

Thursday morniiig.  "Elijah." — Evening.  Parti.  Jlen- 
delssohn's '' Italian  "  Symphony;  selections  from  Nico- 
lai,  Sainton,  Bellini,  Verdi,  Benedict,  Blumenthal,  Doni- 
zetti, Howard  Glover,  H.  W.  Weiss,  nnd  Meyerbeer. 
Part  II.  Selections  from  Mozart,  viz:  Overture  io  Zav^ 
herflole;  A\r,  VAddio,  hy  Miss  Dolby;  Cavatina  from 
"  Don  Juan,"  Dalla  sua  pace  CReeves);  Air  from  "The 
Seraglio,"  (Herr  Reichardt);  Nonpiu  andrai  (Lablache); 
Duet  from  "  Figaro,"  Suit  ^aria  (Castellan  and  Novello); 
Zrt  ci  (/rrr^Trt  (Castellan  and  Belletti);  Z*f/(  Wenj  (Mme. 
Novello);  BaUi,  hatii  (Bosio);  and  the  finale  to  the  first 
act  of  "  Don  Juan." 

For  their  services  at  this  Festival,  Clara  Novello  and 
Bosio  were  each  paid  .£300,  and  Lablache,  Gardoni  and 
Belletti  £150  each,  making  $5,250  for  the  five. 

Germany. 

Vienna. — Spontini's  Ferdinand  Corfez  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  after  a  lapse  of  two- 
and-twenty  years.  The  reproduction  of  this  opera  exci- 
ted great  curiosity,  and  the  house  was  densely  crowded. 
Herr  Steger  sustained  the  part  of  the  Spanish  general, 
but  his  performance  was  anythinrj  but  first  rate.  Madlle. 
La  Grua  was  the  Amazili,  and  Herr  Beck,  Velasco.  The 
orchestra  was  steady  and  effective,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Eckert.  The  public  were  loud  in  their  applause. 
The  Imperial  Privat-thenter  in  dorf  Josefstndt  was  opened 
on  the  IGth  inst,,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  J.  Swobo- 
da,  with  Herr  Meisl's  Schwarze  Frau. 

Berlin. — Two  small  operas,  Czar  und  Zimmermann 
and  Johann  von  Paj^is,  have  been  given  at  the  Royal  Op- 
era House,  as  stop-^aps,  before  the  reappearance  of 
Mdlle.  Johanna  Waprner,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

The  second  quartet  soiree  of  Herren  Oertling,  Reh- 
baum,  Wendt  and  Birnbach.  took  place  in  Snmmer's 
Rooms.  The  programme  was  composed  of  Mozart's 
quartet  in  D  minor,  Schubert's  quartet  in  A  minor,  and 
that  in  F  major  (Op.  18)  by  Beethoven.  On  the  same 
evening.  Herr  Bock,  the  music-publisher,  [jave  a  concert 
in  his  saloons,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Miss  Mar- 
tinac.  a  pupil  of  Mad.  Dulcken,  to  a  Berlin  public.  The 
young  lady  was  very  well  received. — A  performnnce  un- 
der royal  patronage,  will  shortly  be  given  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  re- 
cent inundation  in  Silesia. — A  concert  of  Sacred  Music 
will,  also,  be  given  for  the  same  object  by  the  Koniglich- 
er-Domchor,  as  well  as  a  performance  of  Haydn's  Crea* 
{ion  in  the  Garnisonkirche. 

Dresden. — The  manufacture  of  cheap  musical  in- 
struments forms  an  important  branch  of  commerce  in 
many  places  in  Saxony.  Two  small  towns,  Neukir- 
chen  and  Klingenthal  alone  produce,  every  year,  a  total 
of  12  610  violins  at  44,500  thalers.  They  also  make  2643 
dozen  jruitars.  worth  32.80  thalers,  600  double-basses, 
worth  4,000  thalers,  3.000  violoncellos,  worth  8.000  tha- 
lers. as  well  as  strings  to  the  amount  of  60,000  thalers. 
Most  of  the  instruments  are  sent  abroad. —  Cor.  London 
Musical  World. 
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Musical  Libraries. 
Of  the  literary  and  scientific  culture  and  ap- 
preciation of  a  community,  its  libraries,  public, 
corporate  and  private,  are  generally  a  good  in- 
dex. The  thirst  for  knowledge  calls  for  and  will 
have  these  reservoirs.  So  the  taste  for  Fine  Arts 
creates  picture  and  sculpture  galleries.  With 
the  taste  for  Music  it  is  somewhat  different,  inas- 
much as  we  seek  our  acquaintance  with  its  mas- 
terpieces for  the  most  part  directly  through  the 
ear ;  concerts  and  public  performances  give  a 
livelier,  if  a  more  evanescent  pleasure  than  the 
written  word  in  books  and  libraries ;  these  to  the 
dilettante  public  take  the  place  of  musical  libra- 


ries, as  theatrical  representations  may  have  done 
with  multitudes  who  could  not  read  a  poem. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  many  persons 
should  love  to  hear  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  with- 
out wishing  to  know  something  about  them,  per- 
sonally, historically,  and  potentially,  as  they  have 
influenced  the  progress  of  the  Science  and  the 
Art.  It  is  impossible  that  in  a  community  of 
music-lovers  there  should  not  be  many  persons 
intellectually  curious  concerning  music,  who  wish 
to  read  and  be  informed  about  it ;  who  wish  to 
comprehend  it  theoretically,  historically,  festheti- 
cally ;  to  discriminate  its  schools  and  styles;  and 
who  therefore  wish  to  have  the  treasures  of  its 
history  collected  in  their  midst,  where  they  may 
turn  to  them,  and  find  wliat  each  age  has  pro- 
duced, what  music  has  been  written,  and  what 
thoughts  written  about  music. 

Boston  is  intellectually  curious  enough  about 
all  things  which  it  loves,  or  at  all  appreciates,  to 
feel  the  importance  of  good  libraries  of  the  trea- 
sures of  a  language  so  devoutly  listened  to  here 
as  the  language  of  tones,  or  Music.  What  baa 
been  done  towards  the  collection  of  such,  by  pri- 
vate or  associated  effort,  is  as  yet  but  trifling 
compared  with  what  may  be  done,  and  what  it  is 
quite  time  that  we  should  be  beginning,  on  a  gen- 
erous and  systematic  policy,  to  do.  Yet  there  have 
been  some  significant  beginnings;  and  it  will  be 
well  that  these  be  known  more  generally  than 
they  are,  so  that  any  promising  and  convenient 
nucleus  for  future  increase  may  more  effectually 
invite  attention  from  individuals  who  would,  (if 
they  knew  how)  dispose  of  their  own  little  fiag- 
mentary  collections  in  a  way  to  serve  their  ends 
more  permanently  as  parts  of  a  more  and  more 
complete  whole. 

We  copied  a  few  weeks  since  from  a  Newport 
paper  an  account  of  the  musical  library  collected 
by  Mr.  Albrecht,  of  the  Germania  Society,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Icarian  Community  at 
Nauvoo.  It  consisted  of  478  works,  in  665  vols. 
These,  it  should  be  observed,  were  books  and 
periodicals  relating  to  music,  and  hot  works  of 
music,  musical  compositions.  The  same~account 
furnished  statistics  of  several  other  libraries,  which 
require  correction.  It  remarked  truly  enough, 
that,  in  the  public  libraries  in  this  country,  out  of 
80,000  or  100,000  volumes,  scarcely  fifty  related 
to  music.  Why  should  not,  not  only  musical  lit- 
erature, but  music, — the  recorded  musical  as  well 
as  verbal  inspirations  of  all  ages, — be  treasured 
up  and  made  accessible  in  all  such  intellectual 
repositories  ?  All  reason  to  the  contrary  will 
surely  -vanish  just  so  soon  as  society  esteems  music 
as  it  esteems  literature.  And  we  are  tending 
rapidly  in  this  community  to  that  happy  point. 
How  is  it  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, above  all  in  Germany  ?  In  the  royal 
library  at  Berlin,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
number  of  volumes  and  manuscripts  pertaining  to 
music  alone  is  estimated  at  at  least  50,000. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  may  mention  a 
hopeful  symptom  which  presented  itself  to  us  a 
few  daj's  since  at  that  excellent  new  institution, 
tbe  Public  Library  of  Boston.  A  volume  of 
bona  fidf.  music  (RImbault's  collection  of  old 
English  Services)'  was  shown  to  us  by  one  of  the 
librarians,  as  a  work  just  imported.  By  the  large 
and  admirable  policy  of  that  library,  every  citi- 
zen may  call  for  books;  and  every  book  called 
for,  and  not  belonging  to  the  library,  is  imme- 
diately procured  and  added.     As  the  first  draft 
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for  music  has  been  so  promptly  honored,  may  we 
not  indulge  a  hope  that  the  Boston  Public  Library 
■will  one  day  become  a  valuable  depository  of 
music  as  well  as  of  literature  and  science  ?  We 
may  add,  too,  that  on  the  tables  of  its  admirably 
furnished  reading  room,  for  periodicals,  may  al- 
ways be  found  the  latest  number  of  the  Leipsic 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Muaik,  and  other  musical 
journals. 

The  article  referred  to  next  alludes  to  two 
other  ])rivate  musical  libraries  in  this  country, 
that  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  both  of  which  are  stated  to 
consist  of  only  about  400  volumes.  This  we  know 
to  be  entirely  too  low  an  estimate  as  it  regards 
the  latter.  Mr.  Mason's  collection  of  volumes  of 
music,  and  of  musical  literature  or  science, 
amounted  to  two  or  three  thousands,  before  it  re- 
ceived the  valuable  accession  of  the  German  li- 
brary of  Dr.  Rink.  It  probably  now  numbers 
nearer  4,000  than  400  volumes.  The  Newport 
writer,  however,  may  have  had  in  view  books 
about  music  only,  and  not  musical  compositions. 
Mr.  Mason  has  always  opened  his  collection  very 
liberally  to  all  who  had  the  disposition  or  ability 
to  profit  by  it;  and  now  that  he  has  removed  to 
New  York,  it  will  doubtless  become  of  great  use 
in  connection  with  the  "  Normal  Institute,"  or  sort 
of  native  Conservatory,  which  is  growing  up  about 
him  there. 

Finally,  the  library  of  the  "  Harvard  Musical 
Association  "  is  named,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we 
wish  especially  to  draw  attention.  This  associa- 
tion, as  not  all  of  our  readers  perhaps  are  aware, 
hails  properly  frorn  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
although  its- library  is  kept  and  many  of  its  meet- 
ings held  in  Boston.  It  had  its  origin  some 
twenty  j'cars  ago  in  a  social  festival  of  actual  and 
past  members  of  a  little  College  musical  club ;  at 
which  measures  wore  taken  for  the  repetition  of 
such  reunions  every  Commencement  season,  and 
an  organization  formed  of  graduates-,  and  such 
other  persons  as  they  might  elect,  who  were  in- 
terested in  music  from  a  high  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view,  for  the  following  among 
other  purposes :  (1)  to  lend  the  influence  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  refinement  to  the  cause  of  Music 
in  this  country,  which  at  that  time  it  needed ;  (2) 
to  collect  funds  and  prepare  the  way  in  course  of 
time  for  a  musical  professorship  at  the  University  ; 
(3)  to  collect  a  musical  library.  By  donations 
from  members  and  others,  and  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  increasing  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation, a  very  considerable  nucleus  of  such  a 
library  is  now  collected,  and  has  proved  of  great 
service,  not  only  to  the  members,  but  to  the  musi- 
cal community  about  them,  since  all  liberality  in 
the  use  of  books  or  music,  compatible  with  safe- 
keeping, has  been  always  exercised.  The  New- 
port article  states  the  number  of  works  in  this  at 
between  300  and  400  volumes.  For  the  present, 
we  will  only  say,  that  the  librarian  has  counted 
455  bound  volumes  (music  and  literature)-,  not 
including  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  which  num- 
ber over  one  hundred  (unbound),  and  a  very 
large  quantity  of  unbound  music,  pamphlets, 
catalogues,  &c.  This  library  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee,  who  increase  it  system- 
atically, with  a  view  to  its  exhibiting  upon  its 
shelves  in  time  as  complete  as  possible  a  History 
of  the  Art  and  Science  and  Literature  of  Music. 
Ot  course,  in  such  a  programme  there  are  im- 
mense  gaps   to   be   filled.     Of  course  there  is  a 


vast  majority  of  empty  categories  ;  but  as,  in  the 
settlement  of  a  new  territory,  one  habitation 
draws  around  it  others,  so  here  the  possession  of 
really  valuable  editions  of  some  composers'  works, 
render  it  worth  while  that  the  intervals  between 
them  should  be  equally  well  filled.  Having  by 
chance  the  works  of  Bach,  of  Handel,  of  Mozart, 
of  Beethoven,  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Marcello,  of 
Rossini,  &c.,  &c.,  it  becomes  desirable  that  Pales- 
trina,  and  all  the.  others,  old  and  modern,  should 
be  joined  to  them,  to  make  the  line  complete. 
So  too,  having  nearly  all  of  the  musical  literature 
that  exists  in  English,  it  becomes  absurd  that 
there  should  not  be  also  German,  French,  Italian 
books  on  the  same  subjects.  The  whole  musical 
community  is  interested  in  the  building  up  of 
such  a  complete  library.  It  is  enough  that  it 
should  exist  among  us ;  the  most  wide  and  liberal 
uses  of  it  can  be  easily  enough  regulated. 

We  wish  to  suggest,  therefore,  this.  Hundreds 
of  musical  or  music-loving  individuals  collect,  for 
their  own  taste  or  curiosity,  more  or  less  of  music 
and  of  works  relating  to  it.  Many  die,  leaving 
quite  valuable  accumulations  to  be  scattered  and 
become  comparatively  worthless.  If  we  know 
that  such  a  nucleus  for  a  permanent  library  exists, 
how  can  we  so  well  continue  to  serve  the  Art 
we  love  beyond  our  own  little  span  of  life,  as 
by  bequeathing  our  collections  to  the  library  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  ?  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  a  centre,  once  well 
known,  shall  attract  contributions  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  upon  the  principle  of  like-  seeks- like, 
similia  sbnUihtis. 


Pedals.— A  Hint  to  YdTing.  Pianists, 

Me.  Editor  :— In  Oliver's  Musical  Text  Book," 
recently  published  in  Boston,  by  IMr.  Ditsort,  (who, 
by  the  way,  in  reprinting  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
has  done  wliat  norther  man  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter would  dare  to  do,)  I  find  the  following  : 

Question,  As  in  the  connected  tench  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  each  tone  until  the  next  is  produced, 
how  is  this  done  when  the  keys  are  farther  apart 
than  the  hand  can  reach  ? 

Jlnswer.  By  means  of  the  extension  pedal, 
which  must  be  pressed  by  the  foot  in  order  that  the 
tone  he  extended  until  the  next  key  is  struck.  Jts 
use  is  indicated  thus:— ped.,  or  by  the  sign  ^,  and 
afterwards  a  star  to  show  that  the  pressure  upon 
it  must  cease. 

Ques.  Is  the  pedal  ever  to  he  held  down  after 
the  desired  connection  is  made  ? 

Ans.  Sometimes,  though  great  caution  should 
he  observed  never  to  connect  tones  that  do  not  har- 
monize, or  as  to  continue  any  tones  so  long  as  to  pro- 
duce contusion,  which  must  arise  Irom  the  sympa- 
thetic vibration  of  other  strings. 

Note. — The  extension  pedal  is  by  some  errone- 
ously called  the  loud  pedal.  It  is  however  evident 
to  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the  pressing  of  the 
pedal  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  legitimate  increase 
of  any  single  tone  in  the  piano  ;  but  by  raisiiTg  the 
dampers  it  not  only  permits  the  continued  vibra- 
tion of  the  strings  which  have  been  struck,  but 
causes  all  the  others  to  vibrate  in  sympathy,  thus 
producing  a  confusion  of  sounds,  whicli  to  the  un- 
taught ear  probably  seems  "  making  it  louder." 
Its  use  is  often  resorted  to  "by  unskilful  players 
by  way  of  a  cloak  to  an  impure  and  indistinct 
method  of  playing."  The  harp  pedal,  which  is  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  in  the  square  piano  of  the 
mono-chord  or  one-stringed  pedal  in  the  grand,  is 
little  used  by  good  pianists,  as  it  effects  the  quality 
of  tone  as  much  as  the  degree,  and  its  use  tends 
by  pressure  upon  the  strings  to  put  the  instrument 
out  of  tune.  It  is  rarely  indicated  to  be  used,  as  it 
has  no  connection  with  a  correct  manner  of  play- 
ing. Handel  says,  "  a  truly  good  pianist  has  no 
occasion  for  the  use  of  pedals  to  assist  him  in  the 
production  of  power  or  expression." 

Not  only  is  this  endorsed  by  Hummel,  but  by  Czer- 
ny,  Miiller  and  others,  and  there   is  no   doubt,   I 


suppose,  of  its  correctness.  Why  then,  in  the  name 
of  pianoforte  strings,  and  everything  else  that  has 
musical  sensibility,  do  professional  pianists,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  thousand  young  ladies  who  do  not  as- 
pire to  that  repntation,  keep  their  feet  upon  the 
pedal  during  the  whole  performance  of  a  piece, 
thereby  crushing  out  thte  very  life  of  it,  killing  en- 
tirely any  variety  in  expression,  -which  the  author 
may  have  indicated  in  his  composition  by  the  va- 
rious terms  and  signs  relating  to  touch,  different 
degrees  of  loudness  and  softness,  &c.?  hWovr  me  to 
commend  the  book  mentioned  to  such,  for  it  would 
benefit  the  community,  if  not  themselves,  if  they 
^would  apply  tbe  instruction  it  contains  to  their 
own  case,  in  this  particular  at  least. 

Respectfully  yours,  M.  W.  H. 

Hahtfokd,  Ct.,  Oct.  18,  1854. 


[HT^AVe  have  bad  several  inquiries  from  distant  subscribers 
about  Cliorley's  "  Modern  6erman  Music,"  and  asking  us  to 
send  tliem  copies  of  it  by  mail.  We  are  .sorry  to  say  tbat  the 
book  only  exists  in  a  costly  London  edition,  in  two  elegant 
12mo  volumes,  of  some  500  pages  each.  But  will  not  .some  one 
of  our  enterprising  publishers  take  this  hint,  and  reprint  here 
a  -work  which  seems  to  be  in  such  demand.  What  say  youj 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  ? 


New  Music. 

{Published  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

John  Field.  Six  Nocturnes  for  the  Piano. 
No.  1,  in  E  flat,  price  25  cts. ;  2,  in  C  minor, 
25  cts. ;  3,  in  A  flat,  38  cts. ;  4,  in  A,  38  cts. ; 
5,  in  B  flat,  25  cts. ;  6,  in  F.  28  cts. 

For  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  for 
their  historical  interest  as  specimens  of  the  com- 
positions of  one  famous  in  the  musical  world  du- 
ring the  times  of  Beethoven  and  Hummel,  yet 
probably  entirely  unknown  to  American  amateurs, 
we  hail  the  republication  of  these  celebrated  Noc- 
turnes, They  are  said  to  have  furnished  the  mod- 
els, or  rather  the  lirsf  suggestion,  to  the  Nocturnes 
of  Chopin  ;  and  though  they  were  naturally  eclip- 
sed by  the  greater  originality  and  wealth  of  exqui- 
site ideas,  by  the  deep  poetic  fervor  and  dreamy 
spirituality  of  the  Pole,  they  belong  to  the  genuine 
products  of  a  true  musical  imagination.  They  are 
full  of  melody,  gracefully  and  artistically  accom- 
panied, and  breathe  a  pensive,  gentle  spirit.  They 
are  easy  of  execution,  compared  with  Chopin,  and 
win  upon  one  the  more  he  plays  them  over.  John 
Field  was  an  Englishman,  a  pupil  of  Clenienti, 
and  ranks  among  the  truly  classical  pianists  and 
composers  of  his  time.  Of  his  a_rtistic  career  upon 
the  Continent  an  English  biographer  tells  us  : 

He  accompanied  bis  master,  in  the  year  1802,  to  Paris, 
where  he  delighted  every  one  who  heard  him,  playing 
some  of  the  great  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  with  such 
precision  and  inimitable  taste  as  to  call  forth  from  his 
Parisian  audience  the  most  entliusiastic  applause.  From 
Paris  he' proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  Clementi  intended 
to  place  him  under  the  instruction  of  Aibrechtsberger, 
and  to  this  Field  seemed  at  first  to  assent  with  pleasure; 
but  -when  the  time  arrived  for  Clementi  to  leave  him,  and 
set  out  for  Russia,  poor  Field  expressed  so  much  regret 
at  parting  from  his  master,  and  so  strong  a  desire  to  ac- 
company him,  that  Clementi  took  him  on  to  Petersburg, 
in  which  city  he  left  him  with  proper  introductions.  The 
following  summer  Clementi  revisited  Petersburg,  and 
found  Field  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, which  he  has  ever  since  mantained  in  that  capital, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1833,  when  he  revisited 
London  and  Paris,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  with  great  applause.  Sickness  detained  him  in 
Italv  until  1835,  wlien  he  again  returned  to  Russia.  He 
died  January  11,  1837. 

Field  composed  many  Concertos,  Sonatas,  Ron- 
dos, &c.,  for  the  piano.  But  his  Nocturnes  have 
been  considered  his  best  works. 

CiiOPiM.  Op.  57.     Ber<}euse  for  Piano. 

Verily  the  most  exquisite  and  fairy-like  of  lulla- 
bies !  A  great  favorite  here  last  winter  in  the  con- 
certs of  Otto  Dresel.  In  point  of  finger  difficulties, 
florid  variation  of  the  theme,  &c.,  it  classes  with 
the    products    of    the    modern    virtuoso    age    o£ 
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pianistn ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pure  and  delicate  creations  of  genius.  The 
difficulties  are  all  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the 
inspiration  which  conceived  the  piece.  The  very 
mode  of  treatment,  which  in  most  cases  is  the 
most  artificial  and  shallow,  is  here  wonderfully 
suggestive  and  beautiful.  .  Upon  a  fixed  and  mo- 
notonous bass,  tilting  in  each  bar  continually  be- 
tween the  Tonic  and  dominant  seventh  chord,  the 
slumbrous  melody  hums  and  varies  itself  with  a 
marvellous  subtlety  and  fineness  of  divisions.  But 
they  are  not  set  variations  ;  it  is  not  a  set  of  varia- 
tions ;  but  the  stream  of  melody,  as  it  flows  along, 
continually  breaks  into  finer  and  finer  eddies  and 
ripples,  that  gleam  and  sparkle  sweetly  in  the 
moonlight.  As  a  mere  exercise  in  the  art  of  cu- 
riously varying  and  embellishing  a  melody,  it  is 
admirable  ;  but  you  forget  all  that  in  the  perfect- 
ness  of  its  poetic  expression.  This  is  no  senseless 
mincing  oi  a  theme  into  demisemiquavers,  after 
the  modern  fashion,  and  as  William  Vincent  Wal- 
lace has  done  recently  in  his  fantasia  on  *' Old 
Hundred"(!);  but,  when  you  listen  to  it  from  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  you  feel  that  it  is  by  a  fine  un- 
conscious spiritual  instinct  that  the  fingers  so  rap- 
idly and  softly  thrid  their  way  through  all  these 
curious  mazes  of  melodic  ornament,  chromatic 
passages  in  thirds,  triplets  in  sixths, .flashing  appog- 
giaturas,  and  every  sort  of  subtle  finesse. 
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3K!BtttolB3nlin  ClfDral  Inririti. 

A  Special  Rehearsal  with  ORCHESTRA  will  take  place  in 
the  MUSIC  HALL,  on  Sunday  Evening,  Oct.  22,  at  precisely 
6,''<  o'clock,  preparatory  to  a  public  performance  on  Sunday 
3Bvening,  Nov.  5th.     Particulars  hereafter, 

M.  N.  BOl'DEN,    SECEET.1KT. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

€\i  SllraiflssDJiu  oidiitrttc  iCkli, 

HAVE  the  honor  of  announcing  to  their  friends  and  the 
public  of  Boston,  that  during  this,  their  Sixth  season, 
they  ^Yill  give  a  series  of  EIGHT  C0NCP:RTS,  to  t^ke  place  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chickekisg,  Msi^onic  Temple. 

Owinj  to  the  limited  number  of  feats,  the  price  of  tickets  for 
the  Series  will  be  Five  Dollars.     Single  admissions,  One  Dollar. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  Artists,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Series  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  Concerts  will,  as  usual,  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  EVENINGS,  once  a  fortnight.  The  tirst  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Subscription  Lists 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Oct  14 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

By  MEYEB  &  TKETBAR,   Buffalo,  13".  "S". 

TJNB  NUIT  SUR  L'OCEAN,  Nocturne,  by  A  Gockel.  38  cts. 
HELENE,  Grande  Valse  Brillante,by  II.  A,  AVollenhaupt.  75c. 
CAPRICCIO,  by  H.  A.  Wollenhaupt,  75c.  021    3t 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  LAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  be  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  ^  0  21    2m 

MRS.  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON,  JR., 

Announces  to  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  will  give  in- 
struction on  the  PIANO,  and  in  Italian  and  Ballad  SINGING, 
at  her  residence,  Norfolk  House,  Roxbury,  or  at  the 
residence  of  pupils. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Mr.  Adolph 
Baumbach,  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Hiekling.  Dr. 
II.  Bartlett,  Roxbury.  Oc  14  Im 

SPECIAL  CARD. 
TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Musi- 
cal Work  ■^,  comprising  Instruction  Books,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Or.gan,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife,  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  ^oice,  and  the  best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method)  Hunten'sdo.  A.E.MUller'sdo.  revised  by  Julius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
professors  of  Music.  Schneider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod tor  the  Voice,  Carulli,Curtis'sand  Carcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello.  Spohr's  Violin,  Wragg  and  Eerbiguier's 
Flute,  Weber's  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  for 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
lar Operas,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  0.  D.,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thousand  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing,  every  pos- 
'  sible  variety,  to  which  new  music  is  being  added  daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  of  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  theni  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Cataloguea  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mall 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITS0N,-115  Washington  st.  Boston, 


THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  announce  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  [about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  fight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  S?3.50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  many  of  the  former  members  of  thw  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musifians  who  have  lately 
t:ettled  in  Boston,  The  Government  ^vill  endeavor  to  render 
these  Concerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoj'ing  the  patronaga  of 
the  Bo.-^ton  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C  C  Perkins.  President ;  C  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L  Rimbach,  Secretary;  B,  A.  Eurditt,  Treas- 
urer; II.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G.  liidres,  jiuditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Friese,  Associates  — T  E.  Chickcring,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

D:;f?="Siibscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RIMBACH,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meinnaon  (Treinont  Temple).     The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos^,  &c  ,  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CAUL  HAUSE,  PiANO-FoRTE. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    <JARTNER, 
T  E  ACM  ER    OF    M  U  S  I  C  _, 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JTUfGMCKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  Carl  Gartner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GUSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SIENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the.  public   that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,    VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

Kir*  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  bis  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent  to  17  Frankh'n  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
"  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUIG  UBISS'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

SchooljNo.  23  Temple  Place, 

E.  R.  BLAWCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  "WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  Tfad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
A'^oice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
AVinter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of "2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  ia 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Moller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  _B.  F,  Baker. 

Sept  30  ■  tf 

SIGTtfOR  CORELIjI  begs  leave  to  announce  that  ho 
has  commenced  Morniog  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Cuickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signer  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
afc.the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept-'9 


Mile,  GAIBRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  to  commence  morning 

and  afternoon  clas.^cs  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

DC/^Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  thnpe  established 

with  such   great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessonsapply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  0  21  3ui 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

C1ARL  ZERRAHN,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
'  cicty,  begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  musical 
public  of  Boston,  that  he  will  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerr.ihn  would  also  inform  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  cla-<sical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  ma?ttTS,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  perform  with 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  AVade.  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence,    Si    PilicIcMey    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


OTTO    DRSSEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addrcs-ed  at  the 
Winthrop  House.  Terms  : — S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ;S80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Hayda 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  Sec. 

Residence,  No.  3  'Winter  Place,  Boston, 

Sept  16  3ni 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGNOR  C.  CHIAMEI  respectfully  informs  the  public 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  give  lessons  to  single  pupils,  or 
if  desirable,  to  two,  three,  and  Tour  pupils  together,  of  either 
sex,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  Duettos,  Terzettos  and  Quar- 
tettes. Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock 
street,  and  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange;  or,  on  and  after 
the  16th  inst.,  Sig.  Chianei  may  be  seen  at  Sig.  Papanti"'s,  No. 
21  Tremont  Row,  every  day  [except  Wednesday  and  Saturday] 
from  1  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  where  he  gives  lessons.  0  7  tf 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

R.  XjVIGI  MONTI,  Instrhctor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


M^ 


s        WILLIAM    BERGER, 
pKblislaer  and  Inapoi'tei'  of  Miassc, 
No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.      New 
IMusic  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promt>tly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
[t^  A  Catalogue  ia  in  preparation.  Aug26 


Me.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  sea-son,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN, *and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANLA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Tbeory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

]l/TR.  ADOLPH  KIKLBIiOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
IfJ,  pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  .A.sh  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  orJ^athan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
References.-— Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "      42  Blossom  St.       " 
-Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

GeOrge  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Ricliardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D   Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  ^Veiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketsouj  Esq.  " 
Sept  30 


/pL- 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


^ 


NOW     READY, 

THE    GREAT  WOEK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPI^ETE  ENCYCiiOPJEDSA 

A  work  TThich  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
3'ears  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
nme,  of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  ("he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
Trho  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  BlcUonavy  of  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

"With  the  dates  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  HAKMONY  and  THOROUGH  BAS:^,  &c.  &c. 

A  BooR  anteuded  to  cover  tSie  'ivSioEc 
of  MusicaB  Scieuce* 

JOHH  P.   JEIVETT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 
July  29  BOSTON. 

SIGWOR.  ATJGITSTO  BEMOELARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Kooms,  in  ordtr 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  bten  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augd8to  Bendelaei,  at  the 
Wiiithrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REPEREKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MK.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Keferences— K.  E.  Aptliorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Bright,  Esqs, 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD,. 
te-vcher  of  tue  piano  akb  singikjo. 

Kesideuce,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq,  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

S65  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  ACTION 
GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER,  PUBLISHER  &,  DEALER 


^i 


"WAREBOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


jForetflit  &■  American  J^usic, 

Piano-Fortes,   Organs,  Melodeons,  &e. 

Also,  Publisber  of  tbe  celebrated 

'  "^hkxw  Mmi  for  tire  f  iiinir-lflrte,' 

AND 

*  Elements  of  Music  at  Sight.' 

PUBLISHED   DAILY,   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 
282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

\i^  All  my  publications  can  be  obtained  at  WTiolesale  and 
Retail  of  J.  i'.  PETHI,  my  Agent  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO. 

i*i.A.]2ia"<3-::^oxi.'T':H3®. 

WAMHiiMi 

No.  3   'WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  Sm 


A.    W.    PRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

xsiTSxaaxTCTiOi^r  o.^i'  the  piaho-foute, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PIIsGRim^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraTed  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pai^sed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  hare 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Fublislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onlt  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  Ko.  9,  Cornhill, 
Tvhere  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IJIPOKTEE  AHD   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Pfo*  13  Trenioiit  Ron^,  Boston. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

MEYEK   &   TRETBAR, 
BUPFALO,  N.  Y. 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  6tock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

D;;y=- Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  M.  METER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publications  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  where<if  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVEKTURES  arrauged  for  tlie  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEKTIIOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  THIOS,  QUATUOllo,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLEil.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BllUNNEK,  SPINULEII,  UENKY  CllAMEK,  &c. 

Cata.logues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publiciitions  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &o  TRETBAR, 
Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 


TAYLOR'S  PMO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST    STEPS   TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE;,  being  an   Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    G. 
TAYLOR,    Teacher  of   the    Piano   Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM,  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

TIIE  MANUFACTDRER  isin  possession  of  numerous  teati- 
monialE  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPACTUEER  AND   DEALER   Uf 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  A^'asliingtoiL  Street,  Boston* 

PIANO  FOB  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geat's  Block,  corner  of  Wasliington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchaed,  Boston, 
Messrs.  Geoege  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  U.  may  be  addressed  at  the  mui^ic 
Stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  28il  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

E-EFEREKCES: — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  ^0  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety.  from  ©4.5  to  3S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manulactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

a.    p.    REEL)   &   Co. 

13  Trempnt  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Frinct  ^  Co.''s  Melodeons. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Koxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CIJTI.ER, 

(©tgsttist    aKl    ©CBcliei    of    ^igit, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDEll  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  !S30. — Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

C3r.   -a..   SOUlVrXTT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

G.   ANDRE   &   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BVIIiDllvaS, 

KINTB  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 
Julyl  -     PHILADELPHIA. 

R.    G  ARBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement;  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Mu.'iic  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 

[C^Kesidence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3in 

MRS.  HOSA  GAKCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

a  Seneca  St.,  coruer  HaiYison  Avenue. 

R.  r>e  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
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J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 
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A  German  History  of  the  New  York  Musical 
CoEgress, 

[The  Niederrheinisclie  Musik-Zeitung,  a  rausica]jo\irna\ 
published  at  Cologne,  is  responsible  for  the  following  ; 
we,  only  for  the  translation.] 

Do  you  know  what  they  call  a  "  Musical  Con- 
gress" and  "  the  greatest  musical  event  of  the 
century  "  in  America  ?  You  think,  perhaps,  a 
gathering  of  all  the  composers  and  artistic  cele- 
brities ;  a  deliberation  about  the  furtherance  of 
musical  Art ;  a  protocol  about  mutual  pledges  of 
support  or  guaranty  of  fame,  and  so  forth  ?  Not 
at  all.     A  .Musical  Congress  is  the  expression  for 


the  alliance  to  one  end  of  the  two  greatest  pow- 
ers in  America,  to-wit,  the  king  of  instrumental- 
ists, JuLLiEN,  and  the  king  of  entrepreneurs,  Bak- 
NUM.  Both  are  of  course  well  known  to  you  : 
JuUien  by  his  promenade  concerts  in  London, 
which,  with  shrewd  speculation  and  insight  into 
national  character,  he  has  transplanted  here  and 
even  carried  on  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  ahcays 
sending  his  audience  to  promenade,  and  Barnum 
as  ex-Jenny-Lind-commissioner,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  not  the  hearers,  but  the  songstress  out 
to  promenade.  These  two  powers  met,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  ; 
they  did  not  know  each  other.  The  great  men 
stood  there  opposite  to  each  other  dumb,  the  eye 
of  genius  fixed  upon  the  watery  mirror,  upon  which 
a  little  mystic  something  floated  quietly  to  either 
shore.  Suddenly  both  stretch  at  once  the  right 
arm  into  the  air  and  look  with  sparkling  eyes 
aloft ;  each  has  seized  a  great  thought, — fish,  1 
iwas  about  to  say  !  This  sympathy  struck  them, 
they  looked  at  one  another — "JuUien!"  cried 
Barnum  ;  "  Barnum  !  "  screamed  Jullien,  and  now 
there  was  no  time  to  consider  who  should  be  the 
first  to  step  across  the  Rubicon  ;  no,  a  tempo,  from 
each  bank  two  enormous  water  boots  pushed  out 
with  their  passengers  into  the  wet,  and  Jullien 
and  Barnum  embraced  upon  the  island  formed  by 
themselves  as  the  Duumviri  reipublicce  musicoe 
constiluendce. 

They  resolved  to  make  their  joint  grand  en- 
tr(^e  into  New  York,  to  draw  up  proscription  lists, 
but,  out  of  regard  to  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age, 
to  transform  the  same  into  subscription  lists  to  a 
monster  concert,  the  like  whereof  had  never  yet 
occurred.  But  the  realization  of  said  monster 
was  no  trifle.  Jullien,  preoccupied  by  other  mu- 
sical business,  was  only  able  to  conclude  with  Bar- 
num on  the  6th  of  June,  and  already  by  the  15th 
was  this  wall-fish  to  blow  musical  cascades  out  of 
his  nostrils.  At  this  point  we  too  shall  do  -well  to 
be  on  hand. 

AVe  step  into  the  electric  telegraph  ofEce, 
where  the  Duumviri  are  holding  council. 

Jullien. — I  must  have  masses,  two  thousand 
men  at  least  upon  the  orchestra. 

Barndm. — We  will  write  3,000,  and  take 
1,500. 

J. — Good ;  but  where  shall  we  place  them  ? 

B. — No  where  else  but  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

J. — That  will  not  pay.  The  statutes  of  the 
palace  forbid  us  to  charge  more  than  half  a  dol- 
lar entrance  fee. 


B. — That's  full  enough  for  the  dilettante  prole- 
tariat; but  we  will  have  5,000  numbered  seats, 
about  which  there  is  not  a  letter  in  the  statute,  and 
for  every  number  we  will  charge  $1,50  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  fee. 

J. — (Seizes  a  glass  of  cJiampaigne.)  Noble 
man,  let  us  drink  to  brotherhood  between  us ! 
(They  embrace.)  But  will  you  be  ready  with  the 
architecture  of  the  orchestra,  above  all  with  the 
business  arrangements  ? 

B. — Do  you  doubt  me?  Within  two  days  I  will 
have  500  workmen  clear  the  floor  of  all  uneven- 
ness  and  build  thee  a  Chimborazo,  which  thou 
canst  people  with  musicians  up  to  the  line  of 
everlasting  snow. 

J. — Excellent  1  I  trust  myself  to  bring  together 
300  instrumentists ;  but  as  for  singers,  chorus- 
singers — those  here  will  not  suffice. 

B. — (Steps  to  the  operator  of  the  telegraph. 
To  Jullien.)  Do  you  in  the  meantime  make  the 
programme.  (He  dictates.)  To  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia :  "  Jullien  wants  singing  societies  to  sing 
Handel's  'Messiah'  on -the  15th,  at  the  Musical 
Congress.     Barnum,  Treasurer." 

J._"  The  Messiah  ?  " 

B. — By  all  means ;  that  must  be  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  then  a  high-sounding  piece  by  Bee- 
thoven, and  your  "  Fireman's  QuadriUe,"  of  which 
you  told  me — the  rest  is  indifferent,  as  far  aslam 
concerned. 

The  Operator  of  the  Telegraph. — Here 

is  the  answer  from  Boston:     "  How  many  singers 

will  you  have  ?     We  can  forward  you  from  1,000 

to  1,200."     Philadelphia  writes :    "  You  can  have 

.  500  chorus-singers." 

In  short,  on  the  15th  of  June  all  was  ready  and 
in  order  ;  at  4  o'clock  the  doors  ,of  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  opened,  and  at  7  the  concert  began, 
executed  by  some  1,500  singers  and  instrument- 
ists, the  latter  numbering  250,  and  before  an  au- 
dience of  more  than  20,000  persons. 

The  programme  announced  the  cooperation  of 
twenty-nine  orchestras  and  singing  societies,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  German  Mannerchore  in 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  moreover 
delegations  from  sixteen  church  choirs,  &c. ;  .  and 
promised  a  brilliant  selection  from  all  the  master-, 
pieces  from  Handel  down  to  Messrs.  Bristow  and 
Fry  (the  American  national  composers)  and  to 
Mons.  Jullien  himself.  Of  all  which  there  was 
actually  performed : 

Part  I.  A  bit  of  "  the  Messiah :"  the  overture  ; 
some  arias  from  the  first  part,  the  Hallekrjah,   "  I 
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know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb." 

Part  II.  Rossini's  "  Tell"  overture.  Flute  so- 
lo (!)  blown  by  Di'ouet.  Wagner's  Tannliiiuser 
overture,  executed  by  the  German  musical  socie- 
ty in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Bergm.-vnn.  Violin  solo,  played  by  little  Paul  Jul- 
lien.  Andante  fi'om  a  Symphony  by  Bristow. 
"  The  Heavens  are  telling,"  by  Haydn.  Brass 
Band  music.  Duo  for  two  pianos,  by  Mr.  and 
Madame  Wallace.  The  "  Fireman's  Quadrille," 
newly  composed  by  Jullien. 

Part  HI.  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony 
(N.  B.,  the  last  movement !)  Harp  solo.  Dra- 
matic Symphony  :  "  The  Breaking  Heart,"  by 
Fry.  Prayer  from  "Moses,"  by  Rossini.  The 
"  Wedding  March,"  by  Mendelssohn. 

The  spectacle  of  the  orchestra  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  statues,  its  background  being  occu- 
pied by  a  great  picture  after  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Last  Judgment,"  and  of  the  thousands  of  lis- 
teners, was  altogether  grand  and  unicjue.  Of  lis- 
teners, do  I  say  ?  O,  no !  As  a  concert,  the  whole 
thing  was  a  colossal  joke  ;  for  as  to  listening,  nay, 
as  to  only  hearing  music  in  the  simplest  sense 
of  the  word,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Amid 
the  continual  heaving  of  thousands  on  the  rattling 
pavement,  and  the  eternal  humming  and  buzzing 
of  those  huge  swarms  of  bees  in  human  form,  one 
was  at  the  most  now  and  then  reminded,  by  a  fortis- 
simo of  the  whole  orchestra,  that  there  was  music 
there  ;  and  the  solo-ists  were  like  tone-less  autom- 
ata, the  movements  of  whose  mouths  and  arms  and 
fingers  made  one  laugh  himself  to  death.  The 
Musical  Reoietv,  here  published,  (which  however 
calls  the  Congress  an  event,  adds  JuUien's  name 
therefore  to  the  Art  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  monster  concert  sees  the  dawn  of  anew 
era,)  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  silent  listening  was 
out  of  the  question,  since  a  pei-petual  w/nV  of 
voices  murmured  round,  as  when  October  shakes 
the  leaves  down  from  the  trees,  &c.  &c 

If  one  wished  to  be  ironical,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing better  than  to  transcribe  these  honest  descrip- 
tions of  an  American  as  I  have  done.  He  final- 
ly breaks  out  into  the  exclamation  :  "  If  people 
only  would  learn  that  they  have  no  more  right  to 
walk  up  and  down  in  a  concert  during  a  piece 
of  music,  than  they  have  during  a  prayer  in 
church ; — but  one  must  expect  nothing  perfect 
upon  earth ! " 

I  must  mention  one  characteristic  scene.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  "  Firemen's  Quad- 
rille" by  Jullien,  Mr.  Barnum  came  forward  and 
announced  that  this  new  piece  was  a  very  start- 
ling piece  of  dramatic  music,  that  the  ladies  how- 
ever need  not  be  afraid,  but  must  wait  quietly  to 
the  end  and  then  applaud  it  bravely  ;"  —  verily  a 
Peter  Quince  here  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an- 
nouncing to  the  public,  that  the  lion  is  no  real 
lion,  but  Bottom  the  weaver  ! 

Nevertheless  the  warning  might  not  be  super- 
fluous; for  such  a  hellish  noise,  with  ohligaio  Ben- 
.gal  fires,  was  never  yet  experienced  in  any  thea- 
tre, not*to  say  in  any  concert  hall.  In  the  first 
place  march  the  corps  of  pompiers  or  firemen, 
i.  e.  their  brass  music,  out  of  the  orchestra  and  up 
the  steps  along  the  sides  of  the  stage,  in  full  view, 
blowing  a%vay  continually,  until  they  stand  aloft 
there  in  the  gallery  and  crash  away  with  all  their 
lungs  of  brass  into  the  hall  below.  Then  from 
the  other  side  below  advance  the  military  with 
their  regimental  music.     Night  comes  on  ;  the  vio- 


loncellos and  violas  usher  in  thick  darkness,  and 
the  octave  flutes  let  sparkling  meteors  fall.  Sud- 
denly there  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  now  the  devil 
is  let  loose  with  chorus-singing,  scraping,  blowing, 
fifing  and  drumming,  jingling  and  rattling,  until 
sight  and  hearing  get  confounded.  Great  ac- 
tual church  bells  sound  the  alarm  from  differ- 
ent sides,  you  hear  the  engines  rattling  to  the 
scene,  the  streams  of  water  hissing,  the  wild  cry 
of  the  extinguishers:  "Work  on!  work  on  !"  the 
tumbling  in  of  walls,  and  through  the  windows 
shine  flames,  that  are  artificially  kindled  up  with- 
out !  But,  enough.  You  have  now  a  perfectly 
faithful  description  of  a  "  Musical  Congress,"  a 
Musical  Festival  in  America ;  and  a  new  proof 
into  what  gross  materialism  (Realismus)  in  music, 
into  what  degradation  of  Art,  the  greed  for  mo- 
ney-making misleads  even  talented  men,  as  Jul- 
lien no  doubt  is,  in  this  country. 


Mademoiselle  Eachel. 

Now  that  we  are  actually  told  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  on  these  shores  of  the  great  classical 
tragedienne  of  our  times,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Memoires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  by 
Dr.  Veron,  will  not  be  found  uninteresting.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  translation  to  the  London 
Musical   World. 

One  fine  summer's  evening,  the  12th  of  June, 
1838,  being  in  search  of  shade  and  solitude  (if 
you  search  well,  you  will  find  everything  at  Paris, 
even  solitude  and  shade),  I  entered  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  There 
were  four  spectators  in  the  stalls ;  I  made  the 
fifth.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  stage  by 
a  strange  physiognomy,  full  of  expression,  with  a 
projecting  forehead,  and  a  black  eye,  hidden  be- 
neath the  orbit,  and  full  of  fire,  the  whole  placed 
upon  a  fragile  body,  endowed,  however,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance  in  its  postures,  move- 
ments and  attitudes.  A  resonant,  sympathetic 
voice,  of  the  most  happy  pitch,  and  particularly 
intelligent,  enchained  my  mind,  which  was  list- 
less and  more  inclined  to  idleness  than  admira- 
tion. This  strange  physiognomy — the  eye  full  of 
fire,  the  fragile  body,  the  intelligent  voice,  were 
those  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  who  was  reciting 
the  part  of  Canidle  in  Horace  for  her  first  debut. 
The  lively  and  profound  impression  the  young 
actress  instantaneously  produced  on  me,  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  train  of  confused  thoughts.  At 
last,  by  taxing  my  memory,  I  remembered  a 
young  girl,  with  a  singular  physiognomy,  playing 
the  part  of  la  Vendeenne  at  the  Gymnase,  and  I 
also  remembered  a  mere  child,  with  poor  gar- 
ments and  clumsy  shoes,  who,  on  being  asked  be- 
fore me,  in  the  passage  of  some  theatre,  what  she 
was  doing,  replied,  to  mj'  great  astonishment,  in 
a  bass  voice  and  with  the  utmost  seriousness :  "  I 
am  pursuing  my  studies."  I  recognized  in  Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel  the  singular  physiognomy  at 
the  Gymnase,  and  the  young  girl,  poorly  clad, 
who  was  "  pursuing  her  studies." 

Those  persons  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  who,  in 
matters  of  Art,  can  neither  abhor  nor  admire. 
Whether  I  have  to  do  with  pictures,  statues, 
monuments,  singers,  comedians,  or  tragedians,  I 
abhor  or  admire.  Little  Rachel  astonished  me — 
her  talents  rendered  me  enthusiastic.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  me  but  to  find  out,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, my  friend  Merle,  whose  literary  tastes  and 
partialities  I  shared,  and  compel  him  to  attend 
the  debuts  of  what  I  called  my  little  prodigy. 
"  When  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  clever  per- 
sons who  compose  public  opinion  in  Paris,"  I  said 
to  him,  "  shall  have  heard  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment upon  that  child,  she  will  become  the  glory 
and  fortune  of  the  French  theatre." 

In  1838,  I  had  quitted  the  Opera;  the  talent 
and  success  of  my  tragic  actress  became  my  fixed 
idea  and  business.  Before  saying  good  day  to 
any  one,  I  used  to  inquire :  "  Have  you  seen  her 
in  Horace  or  Andromaque  f     Most   persons   did 


not  know  whom  I  meant.  I  used  to  lose  my  tem- 
per and  not  spare  reproaches  or  even  familiar 
msults.  The  pleasures  and  joys  of  my  summer 
of  1838  were  assured;  my  emotions  as  liabitue  ai 
the  Theatre  Fran<jais  were  destined  to  replace  all 
rural  pleasures  as  well  as  the  incidents  and  sur- 
prises of  travel. 

During  the  entire  month  of  June  and  the  en- 
tire month  of  July,  very  few  persons  seemed  con- 
verted to  my  new  faith ;  it  mattered  nothing  that 
Mile.  Rachel  played  Camille,  Emilie,  or  Hermi- 
one;  the  apostles  of  the  new  divinity  preached 
in  vain  in  the  desert.  In  the  month  of  August, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  dog-days,  the. debuts  of 
Mile.  Rachel,  in  the  parts  just  mentioned,  began 
to  be  better  attended.  When  the  house  struck 
me  as  tolerably  full,  I  used  to  wipe  my  forehead, 
and,  like  the  fly  on  the  coach-wheel,  say  to  my- 
self with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  amounting  to 
pride,  "  Mile.  Rachel  and  myself  will  beat  the 
public.     These  people  have  got  common  sense." 

During  the  entire  month  of  October,  the  young 
tragedian  played  nine  times,  and  the  smallest  re- 
ceipts (for  Monime  in  Milhridate)  amounted  to 
3,669  francs  90  centimes.  When  she  played 
Hermione,  the  receipts  amounted  to  more  than 
6,000  francs  ;  her  victory  was  complete — her  tri- 
umph absolutely  astounding.  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine once  more  flourished  among  us,  as  in  the 
grand  age  of  Louis  XIV.  A  feverish  popularity 
surrounded  the  young  tragedienne  and  old  trag- 
edy. 

While  still  a  child.  Mile.  Rachel,  who  was  al- 
ready admitted  at  the  Conservatoire,  begged  for 
private  lessons  from  M.  Prevost,  a  greatly  es- 
teemed actor,  possessed  of  real  talent,  and  a  soci- 
etaire  of  the  'Theatre  Franijais.  On  seeing  the 
poor  weak  and  sickly  child,  he  replied  "  Go  and 
sell  nosegays,  my  good  girl."  One  evening, 
young  Hermione  revenged  herself  in  the  most 
clever  and  charming  manner  for  the  disdain  of 
her  brother-artist,  who  had  proved  so  bad  a 
prophet.  After  having  been  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded and  frantically  recalled,  she  was  actually 
able,  when  the  curtain  had  dropt,  to  fill  her 
Greek  tunic  with  the  flowers  thrown  upon  the 
stage.  She  then  ran  up  to  him  who  could  give 
her  no  other  advice  than  to  go  and  sell  nosegays, 
and  sinking  down  on  one  knee  before  him,  with 
the  most  graceful  coquetry,  said :  "  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  advice,  M.  Prevost,  and  taken  to  sel- 
ling nosegays.  Will  you  buy  some  of  me  V " 
With  a  smile,  the  learned  professor  raised  up  the 
young  artist  and  expressed  his  delight  at  having 
been  so  completely  deceived. 

Mile.  Rachel's  celebrity  soon  descended  from 
the  competent  judges,  from  the  cream  of  the 
aristocracy,  to  the  general  body  of  the  public. 
In  1771,  Voltaire  thus  flattered  a  celebrated 
actress  of  the  day :' — 

"  Quand,  dans  les  arts  de  I'esprit  et  dn  gout. 
On  est  sublime,  on  est  egal  ^  tout; 
Que  dis-je?     On  rigne,  etd'un  penple  fiddle 
On  est  ch^ri,  surtout  si  I'ou  est  belle." 

At  first,  Mile.  Rachel  did  not  even  achieve  the 
success  due  to  youth  and  attractive  beauty. 

In  the  course  of  October,  1848,  I  occupied  a 
very  large  ground  floor  with  a  garden  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout.  I  was  persuaded  to  give  a  ball  to  the 
former  members  of  my  company  at  the  Opera. 
At  this/e'(e  of  artists,  Mesdames  Taglioni,  Falcon, 
Elssler,  and  Dumilatre,  met  Mesdemoiselles  Mars, 
Rose  Dupuis,  and  Dupont.  A  clever  friend  of 
mine,  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  green-room 
of  the  Theatre-Fran c^ais,  undertook  to  invite,  in 
my  name,  Mdlle.  Rachel,  with  M.  Samson  her 
professor,  and  Mad.  Felix  her  mother.  The  young 
tragic  actress,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  report, 
stepped  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  into  a 
drawing-room,  excited  the  most  sympathetic  sur- 
prise on  her  entrance.  She  was  dressed  in  white ; 
without  a  jewel,  without  even  a  flower.  In  society 
and  at  home  the  magic  countenance  of  Mdlle. 
Rachel  is  exchanged  for  the  most  graceful  and 
good-natured  physiognomy  in  the  world.  Her- 
mione was  a  model  of  tact,  wit,  and  good  breeding ; 
Hermione  did  not  dance. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  only  subject  to  be  met 
with  in  the  papers,  both  large  and  small,  was  the 
luminous  and  charming  star  that  was  casting  floods 
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of  lijrht  upon  the  grey  cold  sky  of  Tragedy  and 
the  Theatre-Fran  pais.  Merle  and  Jules  Janin, 
by  their  warm  praises,  ennobled  Mad.  Rachel's 
young  talent.  People  strove  with  each  other  in 
surrounding  the  new  artist  with  the  most  roman- 
tic interest,  by  narrating  the  misery,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  wandering  life  of  her  childhood  and 
early  youth.  The  arts,  too,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  illustrate  this  favorite  of  the  Muses,  and  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  but  lithographs,  pictures,  and 
statuettes  of  Rachel. 

The  possessors  of  great  names  and  greatfortunes 
are  rather  pleased  with  playing  the  part  of 
Meccenases  to  young  celebrites.  It  was  the  fash- 
ion and  accounted  a  great  piece  of  luxe,  to  have 
the  savage  Hermoine  in  one's  saloons.  She  speed- 
ily numbered  among  her  friends,  who  loaded  her 
with  marks  of  tenderness,  and  presents,  the  great- 
est personages  of  Spain,  then  in  Paris  :  the  Duch- 
ess de  Berwick  et  d'Albe,  the  beautiful  Marquise 
d'  Alcanices,  the  Princesse  d'Anglona,  the  Count- 
ess de  Toreno  and  her  sister,  Madlle.  Incarnacion, 
M.  de  Roca  de  Togares,  at  present  Marquis  de 
Molins,  and  Ex-Minister  of  the  Navy  in  Spain, 
the  Marquis  de  Los  Llanos,  Count  de  la  Vega  del 
Pozo,  etc.,  etc.  The  Noailles  family  received  her 
in  the  morning.  The  Duke  de  Noailles,  at  pres- 
ent a  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  became 
her  assiduous  councillor,  frequently  passing  whole 
evenings  with  her  alone,  in  literary  conversation 
and  paternal  intimacy. 

The  Countess  Duchatel  was  as  madly  attached 
to  the  seductive  child  of  Melpomene  as  her  grand- 
father had  formerly  been  to  Mdlle.  Duchesnois. 
She  made  her  take  her  place  as  frequently  as 
possible  at  her  table,  or  near  her  in  her  drawing- 
room,  while  Count  Duchatel,  the  minister,  gave 
the  young  pensionnaire  of  the  Theatre-Fran- 
9ais  a  rich  and  coquettish  library,  the  shelves  of 
which  supported  only  our  classical  chefs-d'ceuvre, 
and  Books  of  Morality. 

There  was  never  a  meeting  or  literary  fete  at 
the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  at  Mad.  Recamier's,  without 
Mdlle.  Rachel,  who  succeeded  in  pleasing  and 
enchanting  people,  even  when  near  the  distin- 
guished woman  who,  without  fortune  and  no  longer 
possessing  the  charms  of  youth,  was  able  to  pre- 
serve her  illustrious  friends,  and  who  collected  in 
a  room  in  a  convent  the  polite  society  of  her  time 
to  speak  of  works  of  wit  or  hear  a  chapter  of  the 
Mhnoires  d'Oulre-Tombe,  written  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  actress  astonished  and  delighted  the 
little  literary  church  of  the  Abbaye-au.x-Bois  by 
her  airs  of  chastity  and  mystic  purity. 

At  one  of  the  literary  matinees,  which  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  Ra- 
chel had  been  requested  by  Mad.  Recamier  to 
recite  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  one  or  two  scenes 
of  the  character  of  Pauline  in  Polyeucte. 

Mon  epoux,  en  mourant,  m'a  laiss^  ses  lumiferes! 
Son  sang,  dont  tes  bourreaux  viennent  de  me  couvrir, 
M'a  dessilM  les  yeux,  et  me  les  vleat  d'ouvrir; 
Je  vois,  je  SAis,  je  orois  ! 

The  scene  was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
visit ;  the  Archbishop  of  *  *  *  was  announced. 

'  Monseigneur,'  said  Madame  Recamier,  slight- 
ly embarrassed,  '  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Madlle.  Rachel,  who  was  just  engaged  in  a  scene 
of  Pauline,  from  Polyeucte,  which  she  had  kindly 
consented  to  recite  for  us.' 

'  I  should  greatly  deplore  interrupting  the  fine 
verses  of  Corneille,'  replied  the  new-comer. 

From  scruples  of  delicacy,  however,  Mdlle.  Ra- 
chel would  not  proceed  with  the  part  of  Pauline 
before  the  prelate.  She  was  unwilling  to  exclaim, 
like  a  Christian  convert,  '■Jevoiii,jesais,jecrois;' 
and  thus  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood  before  a  Minister 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

'Ifyou  will  allow  me,  Monseigneur,' she  said, 
with  the  most  respectful  good  taste,  '  I  will  recite 
some  verses  from  Esther,'  thus,  thanks  to  the  work 
written  by  Racine  for  the  pupils  of  St.-Cyr,  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  Jewish  reli'^ion. 

_  When  Mdlle.  Rachel  had  concluded,  the  arch- 
bishop complimented  her  in  the  warmest  terms, 
adding: 

'  We,  priests  of  the  Lord,  do  not  often  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  great  artists.  I  shall,  "how- 
ever, have  enjoyed  it  twice  in  my  life ;  I  heard 
Mad.  Malibran  at  Florence,  and  I  shall  be  indebt- 


ed to  Mad.  Recamier  for  having  heard  Madlle. 
Rachel.  To  recite  fine  verses  so  beautifully,  it  is 
necessary  to  experience  all  the  sentiments  they 
convey.' 

Making  the  most  charming  curtsey,  Madlle. Ra- 
chel replied,  with  downcast  eyes,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  assurance, 

'  Monseigneur,  je  crois !  * 

In  this  unexpected  posture  of  affairs,  the  young 
tragedienne  displayed  wit  and  propriety  sufficient 
to  entrance  an  archbishop. 

Her  appearance  used  to  create  a  sensation  in 
all  public  places.  Whenever  .she  attended  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  she  often 
did,  like  some  great  lady  who  took  an  interest  in 
politics,  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  that  assembly  of 
sages  were  attracted  to  her,  the  attention  of  the 
auditory  being  attracted  even  from  the  illustrious 
orators  whom  she  came  to  hear  and  study. 

How  much  intelligence  and  good  taste  were  re- 
quisite for  her  to  bear  with  propriety  this  sudden 
change  from  the  most  obscure  misery  to  all  the  in- 
toxicating pleasures  of  success — to  the  happy  po- 
sition of  the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,  of  the  fash- 
ionable world,  and  the  public  !  The  same  persons 
who,  at  a  later  period,  exaggerated  her  foibles, 
and  unsparingly  accused  her  of  unpardonable  ex- 
cesses, only  perceived  in  her,  at  the  dawn  of  her 
celebrity,  a  heart  perfectly  innocent  of  all  the 
bad  sentiments  and  violent  passions  which,  it  was 
said,  she  could  so  well  pourtray,  without  experi- 
encing. The  success  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
achieved  in  the  saloons  of  the  great,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  partiality,  full  of  tendernes",  which  she 
inspired  in  distinguished  women  and  men  of  in- 
tellect and  acquirements,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  her  possessing  good  and  rare  quali- 
ties, peculiar,  I  will  not  say  to  an  actress,  but  to  a 
young  girl,  clever,  amiable,  and  always  mistress 
of  herself.  In  this  study  of  Madlle.  Rachel  I  shall 
therefore,  have  to  seek  for  and  appreciate  all  the 
coquettish  secrets  of  the  seductive  woman  as  well 
as  all  those  of  the  artist  of  talent.  Let  us  first 
study  the  tragic  actress. 

Although  still  very  young,  Madlle.  Rachel  was 
an  old  artist  when  she  went  to  the  Theatre- Fran- 
9ais.  She  first  entered  Choron's  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  music.  Her  intelligence  at- 
tracted the_  master's  attention. 

'  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?  '  asked  Choron, 
whose  school  of  religious  music  was  subsidized  by 
the  State  under  the  Restoration. 

'  Elizabeth  Rachel.' 

'  The  name  of  Elizabeth  would  not  sound  very 
well  in  the  niidst  of  our  pious  Christian  exercises. 
You  must  call  yourself  Eliza.' 

Already,  at  her  early  age,  the  future  tragedian 
possessed  a  contralto. 

'  You  will  not  find  parts  fitted  for  your  voice 
anywhere  but  in  the  Italian  scores,  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,'  said  Choron. 

An  actor  who  had  retired  from  the  Th^atre- 
Fran9ais,  where  he  had  never  shone  very  bril- 
liantly, kept  a  school  of  declamation,  and  took 
Madlle.  Rachel  as  a  pupil  at  a  very  early  age. — 
He  used  to  call  her  '  his  little  diablesse.' 

Immediately  previous  to  their  debuts,  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory  and  of  the  various  private 
schools  like  to  play  before  a  certain  public,  with 
dresses  and  scenery,  the  parts  they  have  selected  ; 
they  call  this :  "  monter  une  partie."  The  other 
parts  are  confided  to  fellow-students  who,  however, 
if  they  insist  upon  it,  receive  for  their  services  the 
moderate  recompense  of  two  francs.  In  her  pov- 
erty, Madlle.  R.  was  always  ready  to  lend  her  as- 
sistance in  these  performances,  which  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  for  two  francs  on  each  oc- 
casion she  used  to  play,  with  confidence  and  spirit, 
male  or  female  characters,  young  lovers,soubrette3, 
or  grand  priests.  Like  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
she  became  used  to  the  boards  from  a  very  early 
age.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  she  was  en- 
gaged, and  even  created  a /urore,  at  the  Theatre- 
Moliere,  under  the  name  of  '  the  little  Eliza.' — 
M.  Poirson,  who  put  up  La  Vendeenne  at  the  The- 
atre du  Gymnase  for  her  debuts,  said,  in  his  turn  : 

'  This  name  of  Eliza  would  not  look  very  well 
in  the  bills ;  have  you  not  got  another  ?' 

'  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Rachel.' 

'  Ah,   that  will  do !    Rachel !   that  is  a   name 


which  it  is  easy  to  recollect  and  does  not  belong 
to  everybody.  In  future  call  yourself  Rachel. 
The  choice  of  a  name  has  much  more  to  do  with 
success  on  the  stage  than  people  think.' 

Soon  afterwards,  he  advised  her  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  serious  study,  and  prophesied  that  she 
would  achieve  great  triumphs  in  tragedy.  The 
young  artist  immediately  ])laced  herself  under  the 
ex('lu.sive  direction  of  M.  Sainson,  professor  at  the 
Conservatory  and  mcietaire  of  the  Tlieatre-Fran- 
9ais.  Both  tragic  and  comic  actresses  have  in- 
variably sought  or  accepted  lessons  and  advice 
from  some  dramatic  or  literary  celebrity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  certain  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  M.  Samson  opened  a  wide 
field  of  resources  for  the  talent  of  Mdlle.  Iljichel  ; 
she  did  not  play  a  single  character  without  re- 
hearsing it  before  him;  but,  while  acknowledging 
of  what  great  use  M.  Samson  might  have  been  to 
the  young  tragedian,  we  must  at  the  same  time  say 
that  only  one  Rachel  ever  issued  from  the  classes 
of  the  eminent  professor. 

Are  the  grand  qualities  of  the  Hermione  of  1838, 
which  I  will  here  analyse,  the  fruit  of  art  and 
study,  or  the  fortunate  result  of  natural  gifts,  in- 
spiration, and  superior  intelligence? 

I  can  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  Mdlle.  Rachel 
studies  seriously  her  parts  ;  in  the  first  place,  she 
copies  them  all  out  herself,  she  searches  for  and 
notes  down  the  various  effects  of  situation,  and 
the  lines  tending  to  the  delineation  of  the  respec- 
tive parts,  afterwards  composing  and  preparing, 
with  all  the  nice  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  each 
character  as  a  whole. 

M.  Samson  used  then  frequently  to  advise  the 
adoption  of  efiTects  that  she  had  not  prepared,  del- 
icate shades  that  she  had  neglected,  and  '  business' 
that  she  had  omitted  ;  he  would  comment  upon 
her  characters,  give  her  the  proper  pitch,  and 
point  out  to  her  their  bearing  and  color.  The 
good  advice  of  the  master  was  never  lost  upon  his 
really  and  intelligent  pupil. 

Nature  has  endowed  Mdlle.  Rachel  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  finished  execution.  Her 
voice  possesses  volume  and  power,  it  is  susceptible 
of  extremely  various  inflections,  and  capable  of 
expressing  rage,  without  becoming  screechy  and 
loud.  She  has  no  defectof  pronunciation,  her  lips 
and  mouth  being  most  admirably  formed  for 
a  beautiful  and  perfect  articulation.  Between 
the  end  of  her  delicately  shaped  and  charming 
little  ear  and  the  swell  of  her  shoulder,  the  dis- 
tance is  most  harmonious,  imparting  to  all  the 
movements  of  her  head  elegance  aud  dignity. 
Her  figure  is  slim  and  supple,  and  a  little  above 
the  middle  size.  It  has  been  said  that,  after  her 
debuts — after,  in  fact,  her  existence  became  a 
happy  one,  Mdlle.  Rachel  grew  a  great  deal,  even 
when  she  was  more  than  twenty.  Her  feet  and 
hands  are  finely  articulated,  and  her  carriage  noble 
and  proud.  Her  chest  alone  is  poor  and  narrow. 
Look  at  Mdlle.  Rachel  in  society,  in  the  midst  of 
young  and  even  most  elegant  women  ;  she  stands 
out  from  them  by  the  natural  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity of  her  deportment — Incessu  patuit  dea.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  make  a  movement, 
to  fall  into  any  position  or  attitude,  which  was  un- 
graceful or  awkward.  She  drapes  herself  with 
marvellous  art,  and,  on  the  stage,  gives  proof  of  an 
intelligent  study  of  antique  statuary. 

Her  tragic  physiognomy  can  express  despair, 
hatred,  pride,  irony  and  disdain — that  weapon 
which  is  as  powerful  in  the  theatrical  as  in  the  ora- 
torical art. 

We  are  not  here  playing  the  part  of  a  flatterer 
and  courtier ;  we  are  discussing  a  question  with 
equity  and  impartiality.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
fear  to  assert  that,  by  the  force  of  her  art,  fascin- 
ation, and  skill,  Madlle.  Rachel  makes  up  for  an 
important  quality  in  which  she  is  deficient.  A 
greater  amount  of  sensibility  might  fairly  be  re- 
quired in  some  of  her  characters;  she  embues  her 
words,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  with  life  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  violent  passions,  but  her  heart  is 
less  skilled  in  pourtraying  tenderness  and  love. 
All  her  artistic  talents  frequently  fail  to  render 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul.  In  Madlle.  Rachel's 
tragic  acting  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  otten  be- 
come sufferings  of  the  body ;  her  utterance 
then  becomes  spasmodic  ;  she  makes  pauses,  and 
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utters  cries,  while  her  actions  are  agitated  and 
convulsive.  It  is  thus  that  she  represents  an- 
tique grief  and  pagan  grief.  Everything  that 
comes  fi'om  the  heart  is  said  with  greater  profun- 
dity and  simplicity  ;  the  voice  alone  is  the  passion- 
ate and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  joys  and 
the  tortures  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  people  have  said  of  more  than  one  great  tragic 
actress:  'She  has  tears  in  her  voice.'  Champ- 
fnesle,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  Duchesnois, 
possessed  sensibility,  and  it  wasmore  especially  by 
that  electric  action  that  they  excited  and  moved 
the  public.  Madlle.  Rachel  astonishes,  charms 
and  moves  us,  by  a  style  of  elocution  which  is  not 
deficient  in  correct  intentions  of  grandeur;  in  her 
studied  speeches  she  excites  hopes  of  a  communi- 
cative sensibility,  of  a  profound  feeling  of  inward 
tenderness,  but  she-  often  stops  half  way.  After 
seizing  on,  and  as  it  were,  holding  the  audience 
in  a  state  of  breathless  suspense,  she  leaves  them 
free  from  all  illusion,  and,  if  not  cold,  at  least  tran- 
quil and  serene.  Her  talent  in  such  cases  cap- 
tivates the  intelligence  without  gratifying  the  heart : 
it  does  not  penetrate  as  far  as  that ! 


^D 


A  Violin  Solo,  a  la  mode. 

[We  take  the  following  from  "  Christie  Johnstone," 
one  of  the  most  genial,  witty  and  original  of  recent  En- 
glish novels  (if  so  it  can  be  called,  being  in  fact  almost 
dramatic  in  its  treatment)  which  has  so  far  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  eager  re-publishers.  Is  not  Lord  T.'s 
prelude  a  perfect  type  and  model  of  the  violin  solos 
which  one  hears  so  often  in  the  concert  room  ?  Is  it 
not  about  as  good  as  a  condensed  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  whole  of  them,  summing  up  all  their 
peculiarities  in  about  a  dozen  bars,  with  the  tunmg  by 
fifths  to  begin  with  ?  Play  it  over  on  your  piano,  if 
you  cannot  hear  it  in  3'our  mind's  ear,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  recall  the  whole  line  of  your  old  virtuoso,  Paganinmj 
acquaintances  ?] 

SOi^HE : — A  PIC-KIC  BY  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

The  servants  were  employed  in  putting  away 
dishes  into  hampers. 

There  was  a  calm  silence. 

"  Hem,"  observed  Sir  Henry  Talbot. 

"Eh?"  replied  the  Honorable  Tom  Hither- 
ington. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  have  you  brought 
any  work '? " 

"  No,  my  dear." 

"  At  a  pic-nic,"  said  Mr.  Hitherington,  "  isn't 
it  the  thing  for  somebody — aw — to  do  something? 

"  Ipsden,"  said  Lady  Barbara,  "  there  is  an 
understanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Hitherington. 
I  condemn  you  to  turn  him  into  English." 

"  Yes,  Lady  Barbara.  I'll  tell  you,  he  means 
— do  you  mean  anything  Tom  ?  " 

Hitherington.  "  Can't  anybody  guess  what  I 
mean  ?  " 

Larly  Barbara.  "  Guess  first  yourself,  you 
can't  be  suspected  of  being  in  the  secret." 

Hither.  "  What  I  mean  is,  that  people  sing  a 
song,  or  run  races,  or  preach  a  sermon,  or  do 
something  funny  at  a  pic-nic, — aw — somebody 
gets  up  and  does  something." 

Lady  Bar.  Then  perhaps  Miss  Vere,  whose 
singing  is  famous,  will  have  the  complaisance  to 
sing  to  us." 

Miss  Vere.  "  I  should  be  happy,  Lady  Barbar,a 
but  I  have  not  brought  my  music." 

Lady  Bar.  "  O,  we  are  not  critical ;  the  sim- 
plest air,  or  even  a  fragment  of  melody ;  the  sea 
and  the  sky  will  be  a  better  accompaniment  than 
Broadwood  ever  made." 

Miss  V.  "  I  can't  sing  a  note  without  book." 

Sir  H.  Talbot.  "  Your  music  is  in  your  soul — 
not  at  your  fingers'  ends." 

Lord  Ipsden,  to  Lady  Bar.  "  It  is  in  her  book, 
and  not  in  her  soul." 

Lady  Bar.  to  Lord  Ips.  "  Then  it  has  chosen 
the  better  situation  of  the  two." 

Ips.  "  Miss  Vere  is  to  the  fine  art  of  music, 
■what  the  engrossers  are  to  the  black  art  of  law ; 
it  all  philters  through  them  without  leaving  any 
sediment;  and  so  the  music  of  the  day  passes 
through  Miss  Vere's  mind,  but  none  remains — to 
stain  its  virgin  snows."     He  bows,  she  smiles. 


Lady  Bar.,  to  herself.  "  Insolent :  and  the  little 
dunce  thinks  he  is  complimenting  her." 

Ips.  "  Perhaps  Talbot  will  come  to  our  rescue 
— he  is  a  fiddler." 

Tal.  "  An  amateur  of  the  violin." 

Ips.  "  It  is  all  the  same  thing." 

Lady  Bar.  "  I  wish  it  may  prove  so." 


(Grave.) 
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Miss  V.  "  Beautiful." 

Mrs.  Vere.  "  Charming." 

Hither.  "  Superb  !  " 

Ips.  "  You  are  aware  that  good  music  is  a 
thing  to  be  wedded  to  immortal  verse,  shall  I  re- 
cite a  bit  of  poetry  to  match  Talbot's  strain  ?  " 

Miss  V.  "  O,  yes!  how  nice." 

Ips.  (rhetoricalbi).  "A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H. 
L  J.  K.  L.  M.  N.  6.  P.  Q.  R.  S.  T.  U.  V.  W.  X. 
Y.  Z.  Y.  X.  W-.  V.  U.  T.  S.  O.  N.  M.  L.  K.  J. 
I.  H.  G.  F.  A.  M.  little  p.  little  t." 

Lady  Bar.  "  Beautiful  I  Superb  !  Ipsden  has 
been  taking  lessons  on  the  thinking  instrument," 

Hither.  "  He  has  been  perdu  amongst  vulgar 
people." 

Tal.  "  And  expects  a  pupil  of  lierz  to  play 
him  tunes !" 

Lady  Bar.  "  What  are  tunes,  Sir  Henry." 

Tal.  "  Something  I  don't  play,  Laily  Barbara." 

Lady  Bar.  "  I  understand  you  ;  something  we 
ought  to  like." 


Ips.  "  I  have  a  Stradivarius  violin  at  home :  it 
is  yours,  Talbot,  if  you  can  define  a  tune." 

Tal.  "  A  tune  is — everybody  knows  what." 

Lady  Bar.  "  A  tune  is  a  tune,  that  is  what  you 
meant  to  say." 

Tal.  "  Of  course  it  is." 

Lady  Bar.  "  Be  reasonable,  Ipsden  ;  no  man 
can  do  two  things  at  once  ;  how  can  the  pupil  of 
Herz  condemn  a  thing  and  know  what  it  means 
contemporaneously  ?  " 

Ips.  "  Is  the  drinking-song  in  Dcr  Freyschutz, 
a  tune  ?" 

Lady  Bar.  "It is." 

Ips.  "  And  the  melodies  of  Handel  are  they 
tunes  ?  " 

Lady  Bar.  (pathetically).  "  They  are !  They 
are!" 

Ips.  "  And  the  '  Russian  Anthem,"  and  the 
Marseillaise,  and  Ah,  Perdnna  ?  " 

Tal.  "  And  Yankee  Doodle  ?  " 

Lady  Bar.  "  So  that  Sir  Henry,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  ignorance,  has  a  wide  field  for  its 
dominion." 

Tal.  "  All  good  violin  players  do  like  me ;  they 
prelude,  not  play  tunes." 

Ips.  "  Then  Heaven  be  thanked  for  our  blind 
fiddlers.  You  like  syllables  of  sound  in  unmean- 
ing rotation,  and  you  despise  its  words,  its  pur- 
poses, its  narrative  feats ;  carry  out  your  principle, 
it  will  show  you  where  you  are.  Buy  a  dirty 
pallet  for  a  picture,  and  dream  the  alphabet  is  a 
poem." 

Lady  Bar.,  to  herself.  "  Is  this  my  cousin  Rich- 
ard ?  " 

Hither.  "Mind,  Ipsden,  you  are  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, and  there  are  such  things  as  commissions  de 
lunatico. 

Lady  Bar.  "  His  defence  will  be  that  his  friends 
pronounce  him  insane." 

Ips.  "No;  I  shall  subpoena  Talbot's  fiddle, 
cross-e.-camination  will  get  nothing  out  of  that 
but,  do,  re,  mi,  fa." 

iMdy  Bar.  "  Yes  it  will ;  fa,  mi,  re,  do." 

Tal.  "  Violin,  if  you  please." 

Lady  Bar.  "  Ask  Fiddle's  pardon,  directly. 
Sound  of  fiddles  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

Tal.  "  How  lucky  for  3'ou,  there  are  fiddles 
and  tunes,  and  the  natives  you  are  said  to  favor, 
why  not  join  them." 

Ips.  (shaking  his  head  solemnly).  "  I  dread  to 
encounter  another  prelude." 

Hither.  "  Come,  I  know  you  would  like  it ;  it 
is  a  wedding  party — two  sea  monsters  have  been 
united.  The  sailors  and  fishermen  are  all  blue 
cloth  and  wash-leather  gloves. 


Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

The  Neue  Zeitschrift  (Leipsic)  has  a  letter  from 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  which  speaks  of  Rossini  as 
among  the  visitors  there  in  August.  "  For  a  long 
time  he  has  been  in  the  saddest  state  of  mind,  the 
victim  of  a  melancholy  bordering  upon  madness. 
He  has  had  two  such  attacks  before,  only  in  not 
so  intense  a  degree.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  on  some  months  ago  in  Florence,  where 
he  lives,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  a  depression  in  the  funds  !  As  long 
ago  as  1848,  it  seems  that  Rossini,  a  rich  man, 
piling  rents  upon  rents,  imagined  himself  ruined 
and  came  near  losing  his  wits.  To  see  him  mo- 
ving slowly  along,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
one  acquaintance  at  the  most,  silent,  down-cast, 
absorbed  in  himself,  you  would  hardly  suspect  him 
of  being  the  creator  of  "  Tell"  and  "  the  Barber," 
quite  as  little  of  being  that  jovial  lover  of  life  that 
he  is  commonly  described  to  be.  Rossini's  crea- 
tive power  is  said,  shortly  before  this  attack,  to 
have  shown  no  signs  of  decay.  But  his  health  is 
completely  shattered,  and  his  friends  are  prepared 
every  moment  for  the  worst." 

The  pianist  Klindwokth  has  arranged  the 
great  C  major  symphony  of  Feanz  Schubert 
for  two  pianos  with  four  hands. 
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The  Germanic  National  Museum  in  Nuremberg 
— a  unique  and  magnificent  undertaking  in  its 
way, — is  to  contain  among  other  things  a  complete 
collection  of  old  musical  instruments,  partly  ori- 
ginals and  partly  exact  copies.  It  already  has  a 
separate  chamber  filled  with  Middle  Age  musical 
instruments,  which  is  to  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  Cologne  Cathedral  contains  vari- 
ous instruments  of  the  13th  century  carved  in 
stone. 

Liszt  has  been  writing  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
a  series  of  articles  about  some  of  the  modern  ope- 
ras, such  as  MasanieUo,  La  Dame  Blanche.,  and 
finally  the  Alfons  und  Estrella  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert, a  work  composed  in  1818,  ten  years  before 
the  composer's  death,  and  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  in  1854.  Liszt  doubts  if  it  ever  would  have 
been  popular,  and  regards  the  present  trial  of  it 
as  a  historical  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses ever  devoted  to  music.  He  thinks  Schu- 
bert less  successful  in  his  operas  than  in  his  songs, 
through  which,  however,  he  has  indirectly  done 
an  immense  service  to  the  dramatic  muse.  He 
says  in  conclusion : 

"  Schubert  was  a  nature  of  the  purest  ring,  full 
of  marrow  and  vitality :  he  glows  with  the  divine 
fire  and  was  anointed  with  the  chrysm  of  the 
spirit ;  but  his  heavenly  Muse,  with  gaze  lost  in 
the  clouds,  loved  best  to  wave  the  folds  of  her 
azure  mantle  over  the  etherial  fields  and  woods 
and  mountains,  where  she  wandered  with  capri- 
cious step,  now  pensive  and  now  frolicsome,  and 
took  not  naturally  to  the  artificial  path  on  which 
the  dramatic  Muse  glides  cautiously  about  between 
side  scenes  and  rows  of  lamps;  his  winged  stro- 
^  phe  felt  itself  ill  at  ease  amid  the  rattling  of  ma- 
chinery and  wheels.  He  is  rather  to  be  compared 
to  the  mountain  stream,  that  breaks  loose  from  the 
breast  of  snowy  summits  and  in  downright,  foam- 
ing cataracts  wets  the  rocky  steep  with  thousand 
many-colored  sparJsling  drops,  than  to  the  majes- 
tic river,  that  waters  the  plains  and  repeats  the 
image  of  the  cathedral  in  its  mirror.  He  i?  and 
he  continues  great  in  Art,  because  in  it  as  in  Na- 
ture, greatness,  nobility  and  sublimity  are  not 
proportioned  to  dimensions, — because  its  creations 
are  not  to  be  weighed  and  measured  like  mercan- 
tile pi'oducts,  but  according  to  those  incorporeal 
laws,  whose  mystery  the  human  soul  possesses, 
without  being  able  to  reveal  it." 

KoBERT  Schumann.  —  Among  the  larger 
compositions  on  which  he  was  employed  just  be- 
fore his  sickness,  a  comic  opera  is  named,  the 
text  to  which  has  been  elaborated  after  Goethe's 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  by  Horn,  the  poet  to 
his  "  Pilgrim  of  the  Rose."  The  overture,  in 
which  the  Marseillaise  appears  as  the  leading 
theme,  had  been  completed  by  Schumann  some 
time  since. — He  is  also  said  to  have  commenced 
the  composition  of  the  choruses  in  Schiller's 
"  Bride  of  Messina,"  the  overture  to  which  ap- 
peared two  years  since  as  his  Op.  100.. — The 
latest  accounts  are  quite  encouraging  about  the 
state  of  his  health.  He  is  said  to  be  so  far  re- 
stored that  he  can  again  busy  himself  with  com- 
position (JSfeue  Zeitscliriji,  Sep.  8.) 

Clara  Schumann  is  to  make  an  extended 
artistic  tour  through  Germanny  next  winter. 
She  will  appear  after  in  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs at  Leipsic,  which  will  be  principally  her 
residence. 
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The  Musical  Season. 

To  begin  at  home.  The  musical  appetite  in 
our  good  city,  judging  from  what  we  hear  in  pri- 
vate on  all  sides,  is  waxing  sharp  and  almost  clam- 
orous, while  the  supplies  seem  backward.  Octo- 
ber is  over,  and  we  have  had  scarcely  any  con- 
certs and  no  operas.  But  patience.  Es  gehl  an  ! 
The  hum  of  preparations,  strong  and  manifold, 
may  be  heard  by  those  who  loiter  evenings  or  af- 
ternoons about  the  music  halls.  The  season  opens 
rather  later  than  usual,  but  so  far  at  least  as  con- 
certs are  concerned,  there  soon  will  be  no  lack. 
Rehearsals  are  proceeding  quite  industriously 
among  our  societies,  who  seem  destined  to  take 
the  season  into  their  own  hands  pretty  much  this 
time.  We  have  had  some  peeps  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  a  taste  of  good  things  that  bid  fair  to 
furnish  forth  full  many  a  feast. 

The  Music  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  was  busy 
as  a  bee-hive  with  rehearsals.  Two  separate  Or- 
atorios, employing  in  the  aggregate  some  500  sing- 
ers, were  rehearsing  at  the  same  time  in  the  great 
hall  and  the  lecture  room  below.  The  former 
was  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Choral  Society.  The  piece  was  the 
(to  us)  new  oratorio  by  Lindpaintner,  called  the 
"  Widow  of  Nain,"  a  short  piece  of  its  kind, 
which,  with  other  selections  is  to  be  publicly  pro- 
duced in  the  same  place  on  tlae  5th  of  next  month. 
The  conductor  is  Mr.  H.  Eckhardt,  a  good  mu- 
sician, who  has  had  experience  in  this  kind  in 
Germany,  and  whose  leadership  of  the  late  "  Sax- 
onia  Band,"  and  more  recent  success  in  making  so 
nice  a  thing  out  of  the  little  orchestra  at  the  Mu- 
seum, is  guaranty  that  he  will  marshal  his  forces 
to  some  purpose.  The  choir,  numerous,  young 
and  ambitious,  full  of  fresh  voices,  and  unusually 
efficient  in  the  female  parts,  is  under  the  special 
training  and  instruction  of  a  chorus-master,  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Wetherbee.  This  gentleman,  a  favorite 
singer  in  our  oratorios  some  twelve  years  back,  has 
since,  by  his  studies  in  the  Royal  Academy  and 
seven  years  residence  in  London,  made  himself 
a  master  of  his  profession,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
singer.  His  vocal  talent  will  be  employed  in  the 
solos  of  this  oratorio  :  and  from  the  little  that  we 
heard  in  the  rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  here 
was  a  baritone  voice  of  rare  power  and  beauty, 
and  style,  such  as  has  been  almost  always  want- 
ing in  our  bass  singers.  The  other  solo  singers, 
(whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  announcement,) 
are  among  the  best  available.  The  orchestra  is 
composed  of  thirty-six  instruments  led  by  Mr. 
Suck,  The  organist  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Babcoce, 
one  of  our  young  native  musicians  who  has  not, 
we  believe,  studied  abroad,  but  who  for  all  that 
is  one  of  the  most  high-toned,  classical  and  able 
organists  we  have. 

Of  the  music  of  the  "  Widow  of  Nain,"  we 
are  not  prepared  to  speak,  after  a  single  hear- 
ing of  some  fragments  in  the  middle  of  the  work. 
We  should  judge  that  it  would  prove  pleasing 
and  popular,  although  not  great  or  original.  Por- 
tions seemed  extremely  overladen  with  brass,  in 
the  most  modern  style,  in  which  we  trust  the  per- 
formance will  not  too  far  humor  the  intention  of 
the  composer.  Parts  sounded  like  Weber,  in  their 
melody  and  instrumentation.     Other  parts  of  a 


softer  character,  one  song  especially,  sounded  for 
all  the  world  as  if  you  were  listening  to  Haydn, 
and  to  a  new  version  of  "  With  verdure  clad." — 
But  these  are  first  and  fragmentary  impressions. 
Two  performances  of  this  are  to  be  followed,  at 
Christmas  time,  by  the  "  Messiah,"  and  after  that, 
"  Elijah." 

Stepping  down  into  the  lower  hall  we  found 
circle  above  circle  of  eagerly  interested  Handel 
and  HAYDN-ers,  glancing  from  their  books  down 
to  the  centre  where  stood  their  mspiriting  but 
e.xacting  conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  where 
Mr.  Muller's  piano  accompaniment  lent  a  sure 
support,  as  they  broke  ground  in  some  of  the 
most  difficult  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah," 
which  occupies  the  foreground  in  their  winter's 
programme,  and  will  be  produced  several  Sun- 
day evenings  in  succession,  after  the  middle  of 
Novembers  Quite  a  cozy,  sociable  "  little  sing  " 
they  seemed  to  be  having  there,  two  or  three 
hundred  of  them,  with  half  as  many  sympathetic 
listeners.  From  the  great  hall  above  was  only 
heard  through  the  ceiling,  in  the  pauses,  the  dull 
grumbling  of  the  double-basses,  or  at  times  a 
winding  far-off  note  of  a  French  horn,  most 
penetrating  of  all  sounds.  Of  the  orchestra,  to 
come  in  when  the  vocal  forces  shall  have  got 
thoroughly  drilled  into  their  parts,  and  composed 
of  thirty  ex-Germamans  and  others,  we  have  be- 
fore spoken.  We  understand  there  is  a  chance 
that  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  of  the  English  opera 
troupe  now  in  New  York,  and  so  distinguished  in 
the  oratorios  in  England,  may  be  engaged  for 
some  of  the  miscellaneous  concerts  of  the  H.  and 
H.  We  think  "Elijah"  is  entitled  to  the  full 
advantage  of  all  e-xtra  talent  that  may  be  avail- 
able. For  the  more  popular  kind  of  bait  Ros- 
sini's '•  Moses  in  Egypt"  also  dangles  in  prospect. 
The  "  Messiah  "  will  be  given  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  there  is  promise  of  a  part  (why  not  the 
whole  ?  at  least  the  choruses)  of  Handel's  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  besides  the  "  Creation,"  &c.,  &c. — On 
the  whole,  the  "thirty-ninth  season"  of  the  "  old 
Handel  and  Haydn"  promises  to  be  a  rich  one. 

Every  Monday  evening  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society  hold  their  chorus  studies  in  Co- 
chituate  Hall ;  and  every  Monday  evening  also, 
in  the  Meionaon,  the  Musi.cal  Education  So- 
ciety are  busily  pursuing  their  rehearsals,  under 
the  conductorship  of  Herr  August  Kreiss- 
MANN.  They  too  will  doubtless  soon  let  them- 
selves be  heard  from. — So  much  for  oratorios. 

Now  for  orchestra,  great  instrumental  music, 
symphonies,  and  so  forth.  The  Music  Hall  rings 
also  with  their  notes  of  preparation.  On  Mon- 
day afternoon  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  for 
half  an  hour  in  that  delightful  place,  whose  very 
walls  are  eloquent  with  musical  associations,  and 
listening  to  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  Musi- 
cal Fund  Orchestra.  They  begin  heroically — ■ 
Beethoven's  "  Heroic  "  Symphony  (the  one  least 
often  heard  here  hitherto  of  the  whole  nine)  was 
the  subject  of  their  study,  to  be  faithfully  and 
frequently  resumed,  in  preparation  for  the  first 
concert.  The  materiel  of  the  band  has  been  al- 
ready stated ;  it  is  far  superior  to  any  that  the 
Musical  Fund,  or  any  other  Boston  orchestra, 
has  ever  been  able  to  collect  before.  Mr.  Suck 
is  again  their  conductor,  under  whose  prompting 
the  attacks  upon  the  great  difiiculties  of  the 
Eroica  were  vigorously  made  and  in  a  spirit  that 
promises  success.  It  is  only  proper  to  say  now, 
that  the  collective  tone  and  temper  of  the  orches- 
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tra,  the  euphony  of  the  whole  mass,  commends 
itself  at  oni:e  as  far  superior,  far  more  musical 
and  true  and  vital,  than  we  have  had  in  former 
years.  The  body  of  first  violins  is  very  fine,  and 
the  horns  (three  of  them,  taxed  quite  severely  in 
some  passages  of  that  symphony),  spake  out  with 
a  promptness  and  precision  and  purity  of  into- 
nation, that  only  reminded  one  by  contrast  of  old 
times.  The  society  disincline  to  resume  the  past 
years'  fashion  of  afternoon  "  Public  Rehearsals." 
Public  reliearsals  were  always  an  absurdity,  a 
misnomer  altogether.  But  cheap  afternoon,  free 
and  easy  concerts,  such  as  the  Germanians  gave, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  symphonies 
and  overtures,  we  cannot  but  think  every  way 
desirable.  "It  is  feared  that  they  injure  the  rcu- 
lar  evening  concerts  by  making  great  oppor- 
tunities too  common.  We  reason  difTerently. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  light  music, 
to  the  "  nine  days'  wonders "  of  virtuosity,  solo- 
singing  and  playing,  &c.,  where  curiosity  and  not 
musical  taste  is  appealed  to ;  but  with  sympho- 
nies, with  the  eternal  classics  and  masterworks  of 
genius,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  only,  that  can 
ever  make  the  masses  love  them;  here  the  appe- 
tite but  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  ;  the  more  one 
hears  the  more  one  loves  and  longs  to  he.ar.  Ke- 
duce  the  opportunities  of  hearing  any  given  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  to  the  one  or  two  in  a  year, 
when  it  takes  its  turn  in  a  subscription  concert, 
and  you  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  chances  of 
appreciated  auditors  enough  to  make  it  pay  that 
once  or  twice. 

We  hope  the  government  of  the  Musical  Fund 
will  reconsider  this  matter  seriously,  before  crush- 
ing out  this  bright  hope  of  so  many  music-loving 
youths  and  maidens  ?  (What  if  some  of  them  do 
love  fun,  flirtation,  &c.,  better  ?  There  is  the  nat- 
ural life  and  there  is  the  musical  life,  and  by  fre- 
quent exposure  to  good  music  does  the  former  get 
converted  to  tbe  latter.)  Three  things  are  want- 
ed: rehearsals  (private)  for  the  schooling  of  the 
orchestra;  afternoon  informal  performances,  for 
the  schooling  of  the  public  ;  and  carefully  arrang- 
ed evening  concerts,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  to  exhibit  the  results  of  both  kinds  of  school- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  select  orchestra,  which  Mr.  Zerrahn 
has  organized  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Orato- 
rios, will  ere  long  try  the  experiment,  and  test  the 
demand  for  cheap  afternoon  symphony  concerts. 

Of  Chamber  Concerts  we  have  already  sur- 
veyed the  prospect  so  far  as  it  has  come  out  from 
the  mists  of  uncertainty,  and  reported  thereon  in 
our  number  before  the  last.  We  may  mention 
also  that  our  suggestion  of  stated  afternoon  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  the  true  styles  of  Organ  Mu- 
sic, taking  advantage  of  the  noble  organ  in  the 
Tremont  Temple,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  improved 
by  Mr.  Willcox,  with  the  aid  of  other  sterlmg  or- 
ganists. There  is  no  branch  of  musical  culture 
which  stands  so  much  in  need  of  furtherance 
among  us ;  no  high  form  of  musical  Art  with 
which  the  public  are  in  fact  so  unfamiliar  as  good 
organ  music.  And  in  this  connection  let  us  sug- 
gest, that  through  the  medium  of  our  choral  soci- 
eties, or  smaller  select  choirs,  it  is  quite  time  that 
another  of  the  greatest  forms  of  musical  Art,  now 
only  cultivated  iu  little  in  small  clubs  and  circles 
or  known  in  Catholic  churches,  should  be  made  to 
yield  its  beauties,  its  grandeurs  and  its  inspira- 
tions to  the  general  culture  and  enjoyment.     We 


mean  the  noble  Masses  of -Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Cherubini,  as  well  as  of  the  older  and  se- 
verer masters.  There  is  no  great  vocal  music  in 
itself  so  fascinating;  and  we  even  suspect  that, 
once  made  familiar,  it  would  prove  more  attractive, 
Latin  text  and  all,  than  any  English  Oratorio  af- 
ter the  three  or  four  greatest. 

All  that  we  have  thus  far  noticed  comes  proper- 
ly under  the  head  of  classical  music;  and  it  is  a 
striking  and  encouraging  fact,  that  when  we  come 
to  look  around  for  the  other  side,  the  old  medley 
portion  of  the  prospect,  which  once  occupied  the 
larger  half  of  the  circle  of  vision,  looking  so  irre- 
claimable, we  find  it  not  onh'  shrunk,  but  entirely 
under  the  mists.  Of  miscellaneous,  virtuoso,  solo, 
ad  captandum  concerts,  we  doubt  not  there  will  be 
enough  ;  yet  we  nowhere  discern  the  dust  of  their 
solid  columns  advancing,  as  in  past  years,  to  occu- 
py the  winter  ;  their  visits  now  are  rather  of  the 
Cossack  kind ;  hovering  at  safe  distance  they 
watch  their  opportunities  to  make  brief  inroads. 

But  what  of  Opera  ?  That  qnestion  we  must 
try  to  answer  next  week,  by  which  time  also  we 
may  hope  new  light  will  dawn. 


How  MANY  Choeos  Singers  ? — 'When  we  consider 
how  many  voices  are  employed  in  our  three  Oratorio 
societies,  and  how  many  others  have  had  some  seasons 
of  the  same  practice  during  the  last  years,  we  tliiuk  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that.  Boston  at  this  present  time 
contains  at  least  a  thousand  persons,  fiirailiar  with  and 
able  to  bear  their  part  creditably,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
in  the  choruses  of  Handel's  "  Messiah." 


Mr.  James  C.  D.  Pabkek. — We  are  soori  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  more  fruits  of  young  native  talent 
ripened  under  European  culture.  Mr  Parker,  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  modest  and  musician-like  of  our  young 
town.?men  wh(' have  been  studying  in  Germany,  and  who 
returns  to  us  an  accomplished  composer  and  performer 
of  the  classical  school  of  piano  and  organ  music,  pro- 
poses to  give  a  soiree  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  saloon 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Nov.  Och,  assisted  by  the 
Quintette  Club.  Mr.  P.'s  quiet  tastes  do  not  incline  him 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  concert  player;  but  in  assuming 
the  profession  of  a  teacher  iu  his  native  place,  he  very 
naturally  takes  this  mode  of  making  his  artistic  qualifi- 
cations known.  His  many  friendshave  known  how  tru- 
ly he  has  always  loved  and  served  his  Art,  and  have  been 
awaiting  some  such  occasion  for  a  first  taste  of  his  quali- 
ty-  

1      rw       » 

Mr.  Wetheebee's  "  Evening  with  the  Great  Mas- 
ters," we  are  sorry  to  say,  did  not  attract  that  audience 
which  his  accompliahraents,  both  as  a  discourser  about 
music  and  musicians  and  as  a  singer,  gave  him  a  just 
right  to  expect.  Yet  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  were  highly  gratified  with  what  was  said  and 
what  was  sung  of  oratorios.  Mr,  W.  is  perhaps  our  most 
artistic  native  male  vocalist,  and  with  his  warm,  elastic, 
s'ngmg  bass  voice  has  rare  power  of  illustrating  and 
vitalizing  his  comparisons  of  the  masters  of  song.  We 
hope  that  sometime  this  winter,  (by  subscription,  per- 
haps,) he  may  be  induced  to  give  his  whole  course  of 
three  lectures  in  tliis  city,  including  the  subjects  of  Ope- 
ra and  National  Melody,  as  well  as  of  Oratorio. 


At  Last  ! — We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
long  expected  statue  of  Beethoven,  for  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  the  work  of  our  American  sculptor, 
Ckaweokd,  the  gift  of  our  musical  townsman,  C.  C. 
Perkins,  has  been  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich.  We 
learn  that  the  artist  has  every  reason  to  be  happy  in 
his  work.  He  has  done  it  con  affture,  and  it  meets  the 
approbation  of  the  best  judges  in  Europe,  who  pro- 
nounce it  much  superior  to  the  Bonn  statue.  It  is 
not  to  occupy  the  niche,  at  first  designed,  above  the 
upper  balcony  in  the  wall  opposite  the  stage ;  but 
will  probably  front  the  audience  from  a  high  central 


position  on  the  stage,  with  a  background  purposely 
contrived  in  the  architecture  of  tlie  grand  organ, 
which  is  now  the  only  remaining  desideratum  of  our 
noble  hall. 


MnsrCAL  Education  Society. — Since  our  lead- 
ing article,  reviewing  the  winter's  prospect,  was  in 
type,  this  Society  has  announced  its  programme,  as 
below.  Last  named,  it  is  actually  the  first  in  the 
field,  opening  next  Monday  evening  a  series  of  those 
pleasant  public  "  Rehearsals  "  (will  not  some  one  in- 
vent a  better  name  f)  of  selections  from  the  best  Ora- 
torios, &c.,  which  were  so  popular  last  year. 


gltfijcrtiscmcnts. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THIKTY-NINTH  YEAK. 
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THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  propose  to  give  a 
Series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  during  the  approaching 
Musical  Sea.son,  which  will  include  the  Oratorios  of  Elijah, 
The  Messi.^h,  Moses  in  Egtpt,  Selections  from  Ml.  Sinai, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  The  Creation,  &c. 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  commencing 
with  Elijah,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Messiah  will  be  given 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Tha  Solo.'i  will  be  sustained,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  same 
talent,which  made  the  performances  of  the  last  winter  so  pop- 
ular, with  the  addition  of  other  voices,  now  practicing  in  tlie 
Society's  Solo  Class. 

Conductor €ABL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  F.  MULLEK. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Germania 
Society  who  remain  in  Boston,  with  some  of  the  best  resident 
Musicians. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  first  performance. 
Tickets  are  now  ready  at  the  the  Music  Stores  of  Wade, 
DiTsoN,  Reed,  &  Richardson,  at  Eatrs  &   Fairbanks',  136 
"Washington  street,  and  at  No  1  .Joy's  Building. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  24, 1854. 

THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

WILL  give  a  series  of  SIX  public  Rehearsals  during  the  ap- 
proaching mu?ir.al  season,  consisting  of  Cliorust'S  from 
some  of  our  most  popular  Oratorios ;  Soj  gs,  Duets,  Quartets, 
&c.,  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  first  will  take  place  at 
the  Meionaon,  on  MOiNDAY  EVENING  next,  October  30th, 
commencing  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  Choruses  will  be  rendered  by  an  efficient  and  select  choir 
of  over  200  voices,  under  the  direction  of  AUGUST  KRKISS- 
MANN.     F.  F.  MULLEll,  Ort,'ani>t  und  Pianist  of  the  Society. 

A  limited  number  of  Tickets  to  the  series  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  ofifice  of  the  Secret -ry,  No.  29  State  street,  at 
S!l  each.  Single  Tickets  25  cents,  for  sale  at  the  door  on  the 
evening  of  performance. 

JAMES  D.  KENT,  Sec^. 

A  Special  Rehearsal  with  Orchestra  will  talie  place  in  the 
MUSIC  HALL,  TUIS  (Saturday)  EVENING,  at  7  o'clock 

M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  public  and  patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Subscription  Tickets  for  the  Seventh 
Series  of  Concerts  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Society's 
Room,  No.  12  Tremont  Street,  up  stairs,  opposite  Reed  &  Co.'s 
Music  Store,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M  every  day. 

Oc28  LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Sec'y. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

HAVE  the  honor  of  announcing  to  their  friends  and  the 
public  of  Boston,  that  during  this,  their  Sixth  season, 
they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  to  take  place  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Me.<srs.  Chicker[NG,  Masonic  Temple. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  <»f  ^eats,  the  price  of  tickets  for 
the  Series  will  be  Five  Dollars.    Single  aduiissionw,  One  Dollar. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  Artists,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Series  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  publi(!.  The  Concerts  will,  as  usual,  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  EVENlNiiS,  once  a  fortnight.  The  first  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Subscriptiou  Lists 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Oct  14 

IMPROVED    MELODEONS. 

THE  Buhacriher  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  oifered  for  sale.  These 
instruments  are  (superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  th;tu  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  retail  prices  will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oc  28    bt  '  129  Washington  St. 
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■  fdnim  3^tisitnl  ^ml  Inrirttf. 

THE  Governmentof  this  Society  beg  to  anuouDceits  Seventh 
series  of  CoDcerts,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  ^i^kt 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  SFoSO. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  many  of  the  former  ntembersof  the  Germania 
Musinal  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  (.'oncerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVEKNMENT.— C  C.  Perkins.  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Tice  President;  L  Rirabach.  Secretary;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Tre:ia- 
urer;  H.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G  Bcdres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
P  Friese,  Associates  — T.  E.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

[i;[^Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RliviBAOHy  Secretakt. 

Boston,  Oct.  1864. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).     The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c.,  for  Piano, 
Tiolin  and  Violoncello.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  HAUSE,  Piano-Forte. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER. 
T  E  A.C  H  ER    or    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello,    Address  Carl  G'irtner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GUSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

O^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES. 

Respectfolly  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE.  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent  to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  av<\  nff^r 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
*'  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  UBIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

K.  R.  BliANCHARO,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rta>/  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
Etructinn,  from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  <if  the 
Voi(^e,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Ulanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanehard  will  be  happy  to  give  instraction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr  Blanehard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mas^'N,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  -        F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf . 

STGXOR  CORELH  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
liii5  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classed  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  couveuiencfc  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering'e  Rooms.  Sept  9 


RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  friends  and  the  musical 
public  thar  they  have  completed  their  arrangements  for 
performing  OUATOItlOS  during  the  coming  stnson,  having 
secured  the  aid  of  the  following  talented  uiusicians : — 

Mr.  J.  Q,.  "WETHKRBEE, 

The  distjnguis'ied  Vocali.-^t,  as  a  Solo  performer,  and  as 
Instructor  and  Chorus  Master. 

H.  ECKHAHDT,  Conductor. 

"W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Organist  and  Pianist. 

F.  SUCK,  Leader  of  the  Orchestra. 

An  Orchestra  of  thirty-six  members,  of  the  best  resident 
musicians,  has  been  engaged. 

The  Suciety  propose  to  give  single  Concerts  of  the  following 
Oratorios ; — 

WIDOW  OF  NAIN,  (new)  by  LINDPAINTNER. 
THE  MESSIAH,  by  HANDEL. 
ELIJAH,  by  MENDKLSSOHN. 


THE    FIRST    CONCERT 

will  take  place 

On  Sunday  Evening,  November  5th, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC    HALL. 

The  Programme  will  consist  of  Selections  from  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Kossini,  the  Messiah  of  Hakdel,  and  the  entire 
Oratorio  of  the 

wmm  m  mmm, 

On  which  occasion  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will 

assist : 

Mrs.  "Wentworth,  Miss  Bothamly, 

Miss  Twichell,  Mrs.  Emmons, 

Mr.  "Wetherbee,  Mr.  Arthurson, 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mozart. 

The  CHOIR  has  been  largely  augmented  since  the  past 
Reason,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wetherbee  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  Choruses  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

O^TickefP  at  50  cents  each,  for  the  Concert  on  Nov.  5th, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Me.-^ars.  Richardson, 
Wade,  Ditson,  and  Reed,  of  S.  A.  Stetson,  350  Washington  St. 
and  Robert  Kemp,  173  Hauover  St. 

Oc28  M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y- 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  IjAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    Sm 

MRS.  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON,  JR., 

Announces  to  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  will  give  in- 
struction on  the  PIANO,  and  in  Italian  and  Ballad  SINGING, 
at  her  residence,  Norfolk  Mousey  IS,ox1>ui*y,  or  at  the 

residence  of  pupils. 

references. 
Rev.   Dr.   Putnam,    Rev    F.   D.  Huntington,    Mr.   Adolph 
Baumbach,  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Hickling.  Dr. 
H.  Bartlett,  Roxbury.  Oc  14  Im 

SPECIAL  CARD. 

TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  AMD  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Musi- 
cal Work«,  conipri.sing  Instruction  Books,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  I'lute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife,  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  voice,  and  the  best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method,  Hunteu'sdo.  A.E.Miiller'sdo.  revised  by  Julius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
prufessois  of  Music.  Schneider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod tor  the  Voice,  Carulli,  Curtis's  and  Carcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello,  Spohr's  Violin,  Wragg  and  Berbiguier's 
Flute,  Weber's  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  for 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
lar Operas,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addiiion  to  these  books,  0.  D  ,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thousand  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible variety,  to  which  new  music  is  being  added  daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  of  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Catalogues  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mall 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  St.  Boston. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE:. 

THE  MANUFACTUREK  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Mile  GAERIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  to  commence  morning 

and  afternoon  classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG   LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FOHTE. 

[0="Terms.  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  thnse  established 

with  such  great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

Frjince,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  0  21  3m 

MTTSIOAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CARIi  ZERRAHN,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, begs  Injive  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  th**  musical 
public  of  Boston,  that  he  will  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FOKTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerrahn  would  also  inform  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  cla-^sical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  tinest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  ma.-^ters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  be  pU-ased  to  perforoi  \\ith 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Roed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence^    S4-    FiiicUney    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Winthrop  House.  Terms  : — S?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  .fSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F.    F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Piaui.'^t  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGNOR  C.  CHIANEI  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  that  he  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Sig.  Papanti's, 
No.  *iil  Tremont  Row,  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to 
1  o'clock,  where  he  is  permitted  tog-ive  lessons. 

Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock  street, 
or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

R.  LUIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  privMte  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


M^ 


wiijLiam  burger, 

Ful>]islier  aaid  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Ciucinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
[Cr"  A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Aug26 

Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  seaflon,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the.  PIANO,  FLUTE.  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  op  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        *'     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Ohver  Ditson,        *'  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N,  Richardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 
Sept  30 

gtU  kiubs  of  |ob  anb  ^^inti  ^rinltug  nralb  mxis 
promptly]  n'cnitcb  at  this  #f5ce. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WORK   OF   THE   TEAR, 

MOORE'S 

COMPliETE  ENCYCI>OPiSai>IA 


A  Tvork  wliich  has  cost  the  iDrlefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guijihecl  celebrities  in  the  musical  woi-ld.  This  splcDdid  work, 
so  iudispensable  not  olily  to  the  professioual  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  ("he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    jyEUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

A  Complete  Bictionavy  of  over 

5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIEIQ"OE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  da'es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Koolli  intcncKed  to  cover  tSae  wSaole 

of  I?SaasJcaB  Science. 

JOHN  P,   JEWETT   ir   CO- 
PUBLISHERS, 
July  29  BOSTOX. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BEWDEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes,' 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Checkering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afEord  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g-reat 
Bucct?s  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  AuGuaro  Besdelari,  at  the 
Wiuthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEEEKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lotbrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instrnc- 
tion  in  Piano-forte  and  Orfjan  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  0.  C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Bwight,Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACftK-K  0¥  THE  PliVKO  ANB  Sli>£C<l?iG. 

E-esidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J-  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OP     MUSIC, 
265  WasliiiiL^oia  Street^  Bofitou. 


Oermania  iSerenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OP  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iilltf  30  Jayette  Street 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  ETERY  DESOKIPTION. 


^. 


"W  AKEBOOMS, 

3Mja.S03XriC     T?E3VCI»3jS3, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NO"W    KEADY: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIAIO-FORTE, 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARnSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teacher;?, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publi.-^her  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  publi.'^hed  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt $4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
KATHAW  RICHARDSON. 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3    'WIN'S'EIS    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAKE  ANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 


A.    W.    FRENZEIi 

Will  resume  hia 

is'SToa.trcTxo.^  om'  the  siajSTO-foute, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reeii  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Sug26 

John  Bujiyan  Still  Lives  ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  £NT1K£  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY  GF 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  cont^iiDint;  2S0  human  figui-es,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  parsed,  on  his  Journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  pi-oduction  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Kngland  and  America. 

jrOHlV  P.  JEWETT,  Fublisller. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  IS  THE  only  acthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  iTeeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

ISLTOKTEE  AND    B6ALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS,     " 
No.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

MEYER   &   TKETBAK, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Impoiicrs  of  Jorrigu  Pusic  anb  |]ubHsbers, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
■with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  BIUSIC, 

on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

Q;;;/^  Sole  Agents  in  the  Uuited  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  fll.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick,. 
Germanj',  (on  whose  publiitations  we  grant  the  most  profitJible 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVERTUKES  arranged  for  rlie  Piauo-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESUA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  <.f  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TIUOS,  QUATUOR.--,  SINFONJES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLER.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BRUNNER,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &.  TRETBAR, 
Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 


3VE0333E5XJB  ]VC£:XjC>3C»X2C:>3>J£» 

MANUFACTURED   BT 

MASON     &.     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  beheve 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finisii. 
Our  prices  vary  from  860  to  ©175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recomniendatiims  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradburt,  George  F.  Koot,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[Cr'The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  thera  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

henry  mason.     J  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  .  (Directlyinfrontof  the  Jail.j 

TAYLOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOE  BEGIMERS. 

FIRST    STEPS   TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE ;    toing  an   We- 
mentary    Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,    Teaclier  of   the    Piano   Forte,  Harp  and   Violin. 
Price  75  cents.     Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.     For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNT1.\GT0N,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MANUEIi  FDNOIiLOSA, 

PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geay'8  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

'References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Story  of  an  Artist. 

(From  the  German.)  ■ 
It  could  never  have-  been  prophesied,  at  his 
birth,  that  be  would  end  his  life  in  solitude.  The 
youngest  son  of  a  respectable,  secure,  though  not 
wealthy  commercial  house,  destined  in  due  time 
to  become  the  partner  of  his  brothers,  what 
other  future  lay  before  him,  than  to  travel  on 
through  life,  with  ease  and  comfort,  in  a  seemly 
equipage ;  and  who  could  have  thought  that  he 
would  choose,  instead,  the  part  of  a  lonely  wan- 
derer, seeking  out  his  own  path  among  hills  and 
valleys,  rocks  and  woods  ? 


It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  was 
an  alarming  vein  of  genius  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  sterling  race,  which  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  genealogical 
tree  had,  in  ages  past,  numbered  among  its  wor- 
thy  fruits   a dancing  master.     From, him  a 

turn  for  Art  must  have  descended  to  subsequent 
generations  ;  for  papa  had  played  the  flute  in  his 
day,  uncle  Karl  painted,  and  grandpapa  wrote 
poetry ;  brothers  and  sisters  evinced,  from  their 
tenderest  youth,  a  passion  for  charades  and  pri- 
vate theatricals,  and  so  Heinrich  might  be  par- 
doned, if  he,  for  his  part,  had  made  choice  of  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts  as  his  own. 

Indeed,  the  whole  household  was  already  musi- 
cal :  Louise  played  the  guitar,  Pauline  the  piano, 
and  singing  resounded  on  every  side.  Of  poems, 
too,  of  every  description,  there  was  no  lack  on 
birth-da3'3  and  similar  occasions.  August,  the 
eldest,  produced  distichs  in  the  most  solemn  style, 
as,  for  instance  : 

"  Lend  me,  Apollo,  to-day,  thy  lyre  of  the  chords  silver- 
sounding. 

That  I  may  bring  her  my  greeting  who  is  mother  to 
me!" 

Franz  made  his  appearance  with  some  dog- 
gerel rhymes : 

"  Ah,  who's  this  gay  guest  peeping  \^  at  the  window? 
'Tis  one  that's  right  welcome,  Sir  Birthday  he's  hight. 
Who  forty  years  since  our  dear  mother  did  find,  0, 
When  she  by  the  stork  had  been  left  over  night." 

Pauline  essayed  the  naive : 

"  My  mother  dear. 

Your  birthday's  here,"  etc, 

But  Louise  soared  higher,  not  minding,  how- 
ever, an  occasional  small  sacrifice  of  accent,  or 
of  sense  to  sound : 

"  Gloriously,  on  rosy  pinions, 

Eises  from  the  horizon. 
Once  more  greeting  Earth's  dominions, 

Yon  glad  day  which  ihee  has  born !" 

All  these  indications  by  no  means  alarmed 
papa,  who,  with  his  rotund  and  portly  figure, 
formed  a  worthy  counterpoise  to  yon  light-footed 
antediluvian  dancing-master.  "  It  don't  matter  a 
bit,  not  a  bit,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  all  have  some 
nonsense  to  help  us  along  in  the  world,  and  of  all 
the  many  kinds  of  it  the  Fine  Arts  are  the  most 
sensible  ;  they  keep  young  people  out  of  many  a 
scrape.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  box 
on  the  ear  that  I  once  got  for  drawing,  on  a  leaf 
of  the  ledger,  ap  altar  wreathed  with  flowers,  and 
with  the  tender  name  of  Phyllis  inscribed  upon 
it ;  I've  lived  to  be  a  pretty  good  business  man, 
notwithstanding ;  so  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit."     Be- 


sides, the  vein  of  gjnius  seemed  to  flow  less  co- 
piously just  in  Heinrich.  At  least  he  made  no 
verses,  and  the  Cantata  which  he  tried  to  have 
performed  as  his  share  of  the  birth-day  contribu- 
tion, was  a  failure,  because  "  his  idea  was  not 
understood."  He  excelled,  indeed,  in.  the  piano 
lessons,  which  he  shared  with  hia  sisters,  and 
often  sat  playing  till  late  in  the  night ;  but  he 
rarely  took  part  in  the  family  concerts,  because 
his  sisters  never  sang  correctly  enough  for  him. 
In  school  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar  and  an  apt 
arithmetician,  and  so  papa  had  no  doubt  of  the 
best  results,  when,  after  his  confirmation,  he  took 
him  into  his  office. 

But  somehow  he  did  not  get  along  very  well. 
Too  often  he  would  be  humming  a  tune,  or  exper- 
imenting, under  his  tall  desk,  upon  divers  newly- 
invented  instruments,  or  indulging  in  other  simi- 
lar irregularities.  The  paternal  box  on  the  e^r, 
from  which,  in  its  time,  papa  had  experienced 
such  beneficial  effects,  was  no  longer  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  hence  his 
father  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  friend  in  a  larger 
commercial  city,  hoping  that  he  would  set  him 
right. 

He  was  allowed  to  continue  his  piano  lessons,  as 
the  friend  had  found  a  "  reasonable  fellow,"  who 
asked  a  groschen  a  lesson.  Rut  the  reports 
which  the  father  received  from  the  new  principal, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  True,  Heinrich's 
mode  was  retired  and  sober,  except  that  he  fre- 
quented the  theatre  too  much;  he  generally 
made  out  his  accounts  and  attended  to  the  corres- 
pondence with  great  precision  ;  but  there  was  no 
interest,  no  mercantile  spirit,  nothing  easy,  pleas- 
ing, obliging  in  his  demeanor.  The  friend 
doubted  whether  he  would  ever  succeed  as  a 
merchant.  The  father  was  highly  indignant,  and 
as,  just  at  this  time,  the  "reasonable  fellow"  had 
the  audacity  to  raise  his  price  to  three  groschen 
for  two  lessons,  Heinrich  was  informed  that  such 
extravagance  could  not  be  allowed  for  a  mere 
pleasure ;  in  view  of  which  he  must  give  up  his 
music  lessons.  But  this  Heinrich  could  not  find 
the  heart  to  do;  he  continued  the  lessons  in  his 
single  leisure  hour,  and  saved  the  extra  half 
groschen  from  his  breakt;»st. 

For  the  family  of  his  principal,  with  whom  he 
lived,  he  was  certainly  no  agreeable  companion  ; 
gloomy,  reserved,  unsusceptible  alike  to  the  con- 
descension of  the  mother,  and  the  developing 
amiability  of  the  daughters.  Whoever  wished  to 
discover  whether  there  were  really  a  life  and  soul 
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hidden  beneath  this  morose  exterior,  had  to  ob- 
serve him  at  a  concert,  or  the  opera,  to  which 
enjoyments  he  sacrificed  his  last  penny  of  pocket 
money.  There  he  wouUl  sit,  mute,  immovable, 
with  shininp;  eyes,  which  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
very  soul  of  the  music  ;  and  at  home,  in  the  si- 
lent night,  he  would  strive  to  reproduce,  on  the 
hoarse  piano  in  his  little  chamber,  the  sounds 
which  had  so  filled  him  with  delight.  And  when, 
at  length,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  distinguished  artist,  when  he  heard  his 
first  composition — the  rules  for  which  he  had,  with 
great  trouble,  studied  out  from  various  old  works 
on  thorough-bass,  and  which  he  timidly  presented 
to  the  master — resounding  in  living  tones  from 
under  his  hands,  then  the  artist-spirit  within  him 
shook  its  wings,  and  cast  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
his  hated  daily  occupation,,  and  he  found  courage 
to  declare  to  his  father  that  henceforth  he  knew 
no  other  vocation  than  that  of  the  artist. 

The  father  was  not  made  of  iron,  and,  moreover, 
■was  a  friend  of  peace ;  but  this  time  there  arose 
a  storm  which  threatened  to  shake  the  respectable 
house  at  its  lowest  foundations,  and  nearly  cut 
off  the  kind  mother's  thread  of  life.  Heinrich 
remained  unmoved  by  all  remonstrances.  "  Lis- 
ten, boy,  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  if  you  think 
I  am  rich  enough  for  you  to  devote  yourself  to 
Art  at  your  pleasure  ;  our  fortune  is  one  that  has 
to  be  preserved  and  increased  by  hard  work,  if 
it  is  to  support  its  posssessors."^"  As  long  as  it  is 
only  enough  for  me  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  is  the  foundation  of  my  art,  I  am  satisfied. 
I  ask  not  for  possessions.  Art  is  my  future  ! " — 
"But,  you  foolish  fellow,  don't  you  see  what  a 
future  lies  before  an  artist  ?  don't  you  know  that 
you'll  never  get  far  enough  in  life  even  to  support 
a  wife  ?  " — "  Art  is  my  bride  ! "  cried  the  young 
enthusiast  with  sparkling  eyes ;  the  whole  female 
sex  weighed  not  a  feather  in  bis  opinion  at  that 
moment. — "  Well,  then,  be  it  so  I  Lie  on  your 
bed  as  you  make  it ! " 

It  was  a  house  of  peace,  Heinrich's  respectable 
paternal  house,  and  the  discord  did  not  long  re- 
sound within  it.  Plis  mother  silently  committed 
her  son  to  the  Lord,  and  trusted  to  his  honest 
heart ;  his  sisters  were  delighted  to  have  a  real 
artist  for  a  brother,  and  his  brothers  stretched 
forth  their  hands  joyfully  and  without  envy,  to 
render  him  every  assistance  in  his  new  career. 
A  vague,  mournful  reminiscence,  as  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  struck  upon  the  father's  heart,  when 
Heinrich,  after  having  completed  all  the  prelim- 
inary studies  which  were  possible  at  home,  asked 
for  his  portion  of  the  future  inheritance,  so 
that  his  brothers  and  sisters  might  be  in  no 
way  curtailed  by  his  artist-career.  But  Heinrich 
had  never  been  a  spendthrift,  and  so  this  ar- 
rangement reassured  the  father,  and  with  the  dis- 
interested assent  of  the  brothers,  his  full  share 
was  secured  to  him.  How  rich  he  seemed  him- 
self in  its  possession  !  how  he  would  go  into  the 
world,  to  music-teeming  Vienna,  song-loving  Bo- 
hemia, to  Italy,  the  ancient  cradle  of  every  art, 
everywhere  where  he  could  hope  to  partake,  in 
full  draughts,  of  the  nectar  which,  until  now,  had 
been  dealt  out  to  him  only  in  drops.  Carefully 
fitted  out  by  mother  and  sisters  with  everything 
needful,  he  went  proudly  and  triumphantly  out 
into  the  world,  "  to  seek  his  bride  ! "  as  he  told 
his  sister  with  a  joyous  smile.  Ah,  he  little  knew 
how  coy  was  the  bride  he  had  chosen  ! 

Years  passed,  and  he  returned  unharmed  and 


uncorrupted  ;  his  mother's  faith  in  him  had  not 
deceived  her,  his  father  learned,  to  his  comfort, 
that  his  inheritance  was  not  yet  exhausted  ;  but 
had  he  won  the  beauteous  bride  ? — He  was  no 
so-called  virtuoso.  In  his  silent  chamber,  or  at 
home  in  the  family  circle,  he  could  give  sound  to 
his  dreams  in  full,  gushing  melodies,  and  the 
"  reasonable  fellow  "  might  reasonably  have  been 
astonished,  could  he  have  listened  to  his  former 
pupil  now.  But  perform  in  public — that  nothing 
in  the  world  could  induce  him  to  do.  Thus  he 
remained  only  a  creative  tone-poet,  and  by  no 
means  an  indifferent  one ;  his  melodies,  full  of 
depth  and  soul,  delighted  many  hearts,  though 
rarely  his  own.  He  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  had  chosen  a  bride  who  has  no 
home  here,  is  rarely  inclined  to  build  a  tabernacle 
in  any  spot,  and  when  at  times  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  gazing  full  into  her  beaming  counte- 
nance, it  was  already  turned  from  him  again,  and 
he  had  only  grasped  her  veil. 

Who  can  count  the  days  of  inward  struggle, 
the  nights  of  silent  strife  that  are  passed  in  such 
sadly  beauteous  wooing,  until  the  artist  grows  re- 
signed, and  content  to  take  the  proud  bride  as 
she  will  give  herself,  and  to  try  if  she  will  not,  at 
least,  make  a  good  housewife,  who  can  help  to 
earn  the  daily  bread  ?  Heinrich  has  ever  held 
his  Art  sacred  and  in  honor ;  it  has  never  become 
to  him  "  a  thriving  cow,  that  supplied  him  with 
butter,"  and  )'et  it  has  never  suflCered  him  to  want, 
either  in  body  or  soul;  but  an  own  fireside  it  had 
not  built  for  him. 

Father  and  mother  went  to  rest,  sisters  and  bro- 
thers followed  the  impulses  of  their  hearts,  or 
their  destiny ;  happy  marriage  feasts  were  held. 
Brother  Heinrich  sat  among  the  rest  with  a  sad 
face,  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  gay  bridesmaids, 
and  whenever  it  was  possible  he  avoided  family 
rejoicings  and  the  society  of  the  young  and  hap- 
py. With  the  strictest  economy  he  limited  his 
necessities;  for  his  compositions,  though  soun^ht  and 
praised,  by  no  means  brought  him  mountains  of 
gold,  and  he  dreaded  any  appearance  of  assist- 
ance from  his  relations  more  than  the  bitterest 
want.  A  "good  match,"  indeed,  might  have 
helped  him,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  look  about  for 
a  wife  to  whom  ho  must  owe  his  place  in  society, 
and  no  kind  Fate  led  to  him,  unsought,  one  of 
those  noble  beings  who,  in  free  and  humble  love, 
joyfully  place  gold  and  happiness  at  the  feet  of  a 
beloved  object. 

In  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  comfortable  homes, 
at  the  merry  gatherings  of  their  children,  he  was 
mostly  a  silent  and  unsympathizing  guest,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  least  loved  uncle  of  the  youthful 
circle ;  only  the  smallest  of  the  children  were, 
strange  to  say,  wondrously  drawn  to  him,  and  at 
times  he  could  be  seen  gazing  into  their  sweet, 
smiling  faces  with  tearful  eyes. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  were  too  kind-hearted 
even  to  say  to  him:  "Why  did  you  do  so?  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  etc."  But  he  himself  had 
for  years  conflicted  with  the  questions :  "  Could 
I  really  not  do  otherwise  ?  Would  I  not  have  done 
better  to  have  followed  my  father's  advice,  seek- 
ing my  vocation  in  a  simple,  homely  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  making  only  a  guest  of  Art,  which  re- 
wards so  poorly  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  life  ?" 

His  compositions  mostly  bore  a  serious  stamp, 
but  he  had  never  yet  attempted  sacred  music. 
Nevertheless  he  loved  it  more  than  any  other,  and 
it  was  in  the  depths  of  the   sublime  choruses   of 


the  "  Messiah,"  that  the  discords  of  his  soul  were  by 
degrees  resolved,  and  that  he  began  to  compre- 
hend a  vocation,  which,  higher  than  that  of  the 
artist,  of  the  head  of  a  family,  bears  a  loftier  goal 
in  view  than  earthly  comfort,  a  loftier  even  than 
the  never-fading  laurel  of  artist  fame.  He  no  lon- 
ger sought  to  discover  whether  it  was  error  or  des- 
tiny that  had  placed  him  upon  his  path ;  now  that 
he  was  upon  it  he  would  follow  it,  he  would  follow 
it  manfully,  honorably,  sure  of  an  eternal  lamp  to 
guide  his  footsteps.  The  ice  was  broken,  and 
from  the  crust  of  his  gloomy  features  there  sprang 
forth  the  mild,  late  Spring  of  an  ever  pure  heart. 
He  was  now  no  longer  a  stranger  in  cheerful 
circles  ;  with  benevolent  smiles  he  looked  upon 
the  merry  doings  of  the  young  world,  and  kindly 
shared  all  its  little  joys  and  sorrows.  Nor  did  he 
now,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  refuse  to  give  way  to 
the  pure  pleasure  which  a  fair,  graceful  form,  a 
beautiful  voice  awaken  in  the  artist-soul ;  but 
there  was  in  his  benevolence  something  so  digni- 
fied, so  calm,  no  trace  of  the  coxcombry  which  is 
so  unbecoming  to  old  bachelors.  Yet  there  re- 
mained peculiar  to  him  a  shade  of  mournful  seri- 
ousness, a  silent  longing  for  a  heart,  a  fireside  of 
his  own,  even  when  he  had  found  with  one  of 
his  sisters,  who  had  become  a  widow,  a  portion  of 
the  domestic  happiness  which  he  had  often  so 
painfully  missed. 

Here  he  ruled  with  fatherly  dignity  among  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  now  only  unfolded  the 
deep  tenderness  and  warmth  of  his  inner  nature. 
With  unabated  love  he  turned  once  more  to  his 
Art,  grateful  for  the  bright  glances  with  which  it 
favored  him,  for  the  love  and  admiration  which 
it  won  for  him  in  smaller  circles,  willingly  renoun- 
cing the  full  laurel  upon  which  his  youthful  gaze 
had  once  been  fixed  so  desiringly,  so  sure  of  vic- 
tory. His  best  composition  he  dedicated  to  his 
sister,  who  with  her  unassuming  love  and  care, 
hardly  thought  herself  capable  of  being  anything 
to  him.  "  That  is  your  work,"  he  said,  with  a 
mournful  smile.  "  Mine  ?  "  she  asked,  in  aston- 
ishment. "  Yes,  yours,  for  with  you  I  have  for 
the  first  time  been  at  home  ! " 

And  now  uncle  Heinrich  was  a  much  loved 
wedding  guest,  as  with  fatherly  tenderness  he  led 
his  blooming  nieces  to  the  altar ;  and  even  the 
youngest  and  merriest  of  the  bridesmaids  no  lon- 
ger feared  his  serious  face,  they  felt  pleased  and 
honored  by  every  kind  word  from  him.  But  few 
only  understood  the  expression  of  deep  sadness 
with  which  his  eye  would  rest  upon  such  a  happy 
young  couple. 

He  was  spared  a  helpless,  solitary  old  age,  a 
lingering  illness,  but  was  suffered  to  depart  sur- 
rounded by  loving  care,  before  his  mind  had 
grown  weak,  his  hand  trembling.  And  it  may  be 
that  now  his  loved  bride  has  at  last  unveiled  to 
him  her  beaming  countenance,  and  he  has  found 
what  here  he  missed  with  such  deep  sorrow — a 
home!  M.  A.  R. 
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The  Impresario  and  his  Theatre. 

(From  Stendhal's  Life  of  liossioi.) 

From  Bologna,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of 
music  in  Italy,  Rossini  was  engaged  for  all  towns 
in  which  a  theatre  was  to  be  found.  Everywhere 
the  condition  was  imposed  on  the  impresarii  that 
there  should  be  an  opera  composed  by  Rossini. 
He  generally  had  a  thousand  francs  for  an  opera, 
and  wrote  four  or  five  in  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  theatres  in  Italy  : — A  manager  (and  very 
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often  this  part  is  taken  by  the  richest  patrician  of 
the  smalltown — it  is  a  source  of  consideration  and 
pleasure,  but  in  ordinary  cases  leads  to  ruin) — a 
rich  patrician,  I  say,  undertakes  the  management 
of  the  theatre  in  the  town  where  he  flourishes  ;  he 
gets  up  a  company,  always  consisting  of  a  prima 
donna,  a  tenore,  a  hasso  cantante,  a  inxsn  buffo,  a 
second  lady,  and  a  third  buffo.  The  impresario 
engages  a  maestro  (composer)  who  writes  him  a 
new  opera,  taking  care  to  adapt  his  airs  to  the 
voices  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  sing  them. 
The  impresario  buys  the  poem  (libretto)  ;  this  costs 
60  or  80  francs.  The  author  is  some  unfortunate 
abbe,  a  hanger-on  to  some  wealthy  family  in  the 
country.  The  very  mirth-provoking  character  of 
the  parasite,  so  well  depicted  by  Terence,  still  ex- 
ists in  all  its  glory  in  Lombardy,  where  the  smallest 
town  has  its  five  or  six  families  with  fortunes  of 
four  thousand  a-year.  The  impresario,  who  is  the 
chief  of  one  of  these  families,  consigns  the  care  of 
all  the  financial  affairs  relating  to  his  theatre  to  an 
actmg  manager,  who  is  generally  some  pre-emi- 
nently roguish  lawyer,  acting  as  his  steward;  and 
he,  the  impresario,  falls  in  love  with  the  prima 
donna :  the  whole  public  curiosity  in  a  little  town 
is  concentrated  in  the  important  question  whether 
or  no  he  will  offer  her  his  arm  in  public. 

When  the  troop  at  last  is  thus  organized,  the 
first  performance  is  given  after  a  month  of  absurd 
intrigues  which  supply  the  small  talk  of  the  county. 
This  prima  recita  forms  the  great  public  event  of 
the  little  town,  causing  an  excitement  to  which  I 
can  find  nothing  in  Paris  to  compare.  Eight  or  ten 
thousand  persons  discuss  fora  space  of  three  weeks 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  opera  with  all  the 
power  of  attention  heaven  has  granted  them,  and 
likewise,  more  especially,  with  all  their  strength 
of  lungs.  This  first  representation,  when  it  is 
not  interrupted  by  some  scene  of  scandal,  is  usu- 
ally followed  up  by  twenty  or  thirty  more,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  company  breaks  up.  This  is 
generally  called  a  season  (slagione).  The  best 
of  all  seasons  is  during  the  carnival.  The  singers 
who  have  no  engagements,  are  to  be  found  com- 
monly at  Bologna  or  at  Milan,  where  there  are 
theatrical  agents,  whose  business  is  to  procure 
them  engagements  and  fleece  them. 

After  this  little  account  of  the  theatrical  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  reader  will  be  at  once  in  a 
position  to  form  an  idea  of  the  singular  life,  without 
any  possible  parallel  in  France,  which  Rossini  led 
from  1810  to  1816.  He  passed,  in  turn,  through 
every  town  in  Italy,  remaining  two  or  three 
months  in  each.  On  his  arrival,  a  reception  was 
given  him  ;  he  was  feted  and  cried  up  to  the  skies 
by  the  dilettanti  of  the  country  ;  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  were  taken  up  in  receiving  dinners 
and  shrugsing  his  shoulders  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
libretto.  Rossini,  besides  having  an  astonishing 
amount  and  fiery  rapidity  of  wit,  was  initiated  by 
his  first  mistress  (the  Countess  P — ,  Pessario)  into 
Ariosto,  the  comedies  of  Machiavelli,  the  Jiabe  of 
Gozzi,  the  poems  of  Beratti,  and  is  quite  able  to 
detail  the  absurdities  of  a  libretto.  Tu  mi  ha  dalo 
versi,  ma  non  situazioni,  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  to  the  mud-bespattered  poet,  who  immediately 
overflows  with  apologies,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
brings  him  a  sonnet  umiliato  alia  gloria  del  piii 
gran  maestro  d' Italia  e  del  mondo. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  dissipated  life 
Rossini  begins  by  refusing  the  invitations  to  din- 
ners and  to  musical  soirees,  and  makes  up  his 
mind  to  occupy  himself  seriously  and  study  the 
voices  of  his  actors ;  he  makes  them  sing  at  the 
pianos,  and  he  is  obliged  to  mutilate  the  finest  ideas 
in  the  world,  because  the  tenor  cannot  reach  the 
note  necessary  to  complete  the  poet's  thought,  or 
because  the  prima  donna  always  sings  false  in 
passing  from  such  a  key  to  such  another.  Some- 
times out  of  all  the  company  the  basso  is  the  only 
one  who  can  sing. 

At  last,  about  twenty  days  before  the  first  rep- 
resentation, Rossini,  having  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  voices  of  his  singers,  begins  to  write. 
He  gets  up  late,  composes  amidst  the  conversation 
of  his  new  friends,  who,  whatever  he  may  be  do- 
ing, never  lose  sight  of  him  the  whole  day.  He 
goes  to  dinner  with  them  at  the  osteria,  and 
often  to  supper ;  he  returns  very  late,  and  his 
friends  accompany  him  to  the  door,  singing  at  the 


loudest  pitch  of  their  voices  some  air  which  he 
extemporizes,  sometimes  a  miserere,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  devout  inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 
At  last  he  gets  home,  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  the 
day,  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  that  some  of 
his  most  brilliant  ideas  have  occurred  to  him.  He 
writes  them  down  hurriedly  without  a  piano  on 
little  scraps  of  paper,  and  the  next  day  arranges 
them,  instruments  them,  to  use  his  own  language, 
when  lolling  with  his  friends.  Imagine  a  vivac- 
ious ardent  mind  receiving  impressions  from  every- 
thing around,  turning  all  to  some  account  and 
embarrassed  by  no  difficulties.  For  instance,  lat- 
terly, when  composing  his  Mose,  some  one  said, 
"  You  are  making  Jews  sing,  shall  you  make  them 
snuffle  as  they  do  in  the  synagogues  ?"  This  no- 
tion struck  him,  and  on  the  spot  he  composed  a 
magnificent  chorus,  actually  commencing  with 
certain  combinations  slightly  bringing  to  view  the 
singing  in  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

According  to  Rossini,  composing  is  nothing,  thg 
troublesome  part  is  having  your  music  rehearsed. 
It  is  at  this  sad  moment  that  the  wretched  maestro 
endures  the  torture  of  hearing  his  finest  ideas,  his 
sweetest  and  most  brilliant  melodies,  disfigured  in 
every  key  the  human  voice  is  capable  of.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  hiss  himself,  Rossini  would 
say.  He  came  away  from  rehearsal,  dejected  and 
disgusted  with  what  had  the  day  before  delighted 
him. 

But  these  rehearsals,  so  painful  to  a  young  com- 
poser, constitute  in  my  eyes  the  triumph  of  Italian 
sensibility ;  it  is  then  that,  assembled  round  a 
wretched  kettle  of  a  piano,  in  that  den  called  the 
ridotto  of  the  theatre,  in  some  small  town,  such  as 
Reggio  or  Velletri,  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  poor 
devils  of  actors  rehearsing,  accompanied  by  the 
clattering  sounds  emanating  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  neighboring  house.  I  have  seen  them  feel  and 
render  admirably  the  most  inspiriting  impressions 
that  music  can  convey  ;  it  is  then  that  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  North  sees  with  astonishment  persons 
utterly  ignorant,  incapable  of  playing  a  waltz  on  the 
piano  or  of  saying  what  constitutes  the  difference 
between  one  key  and  another,  singing  and  accom- 
panying by  instinct,  and  with  admirable  brio,  the 
most  peculiar  and  the  most  original  music,  recom- 
posed  and  arranged  by  the  maestro  before  their 
very  eyes,  and  as  fast  as  they  sing  it.  They  make  a 
hundred  mistakes  ;  but  in  music  all  errors  arising 
from  excess  of  verve  are  soon  forgiven,  as  in  love 
all  errors  proceeding  from  too  much  loving.  How- 
ever, these  rehearsals  which  charmed  me,  an  igno- 
ramus, would  no  doubt  have  shocked  M.  Berton, 
of  the  Institute. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 
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Grakd  Opera. — The  quarrel  between  the  Press  and 
the  Minister  of  State,  Achilla  Fould,  who,  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  support  of  the  Opera  to  the  civil  list,  abolished 
all  "  free  passes,"  is  amusingly  related  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Ntue  Zeitschrift,  from  which  we  trans- 
late: 

"  Parisian  Journalism  rose  up  like  one  man — a  unan- 
imity never  before  known.  From  the  editor  in  chief  to 
the  printer's  boy,  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Paris  journals,  was  in  commotion,  as  if  the  country 
were  in  danger.  From  the  first  of  September,  when 
the  Opera  opened,  the  excitement  increased  daily, 
hourly.  By  the  3d  there  was  actual  fear  of  barricades 
of  printing  presses.  Whether  M.  Fould  thought  that  the 
Grand  Opera,  as  an  "Imperial  Institution,"  could  do 
without  paid  pens,  or  whether  he  esteemed  the  judgment 
of  French  criticism  worthless — for  a  finance  minister  to 
underrate  and  to  insult  the  journalists,  those  apostles  of 
Civilization,  was  enough  to  nerve  them  to  determined 
and  most  terrible  revenge.  Accordingly  '  impartial  criti- 
cism' ignored  the  Grand  Opera  as  completely  as  the 
management  had  ignored  the  journalists.  '  No  criticism 
without  free  passes,'  was  the  battle  cry.  On  the  3d,  not 
a  journal  had  a  word  about  the  performances  at  the  '  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Music'  Even  Berlioz  joined  the 
revolution,  and  the  feuilleion  of  the  Jownal  des  Dcbais 
had  not  a  syllable  about  the  Opeia.     Only  the  luckless 


Moniieur  was  obliged  io  speak,  but  its  criticism  was 
greeted  with  unmeasured  contempt.  Even  the  govern- 
ment journals,  the  Pays  and  the  Conslhuiionnel^  which 
commonly  do  not  dare  to  grumble,  did  their  possible. 
Their  cAe/s,  MM.  MivSs  and  Milhaiid,  were  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  give  up  a  watering  excursion,  and  to  stay  in 
Paris,  purely  to  keep  out  any  articles  about  the  Opera 
from  \\\Q\r  feuilhtnns  ! 

'*  This  took  effect — not  for  a  long  time  upon  M.  Fould 
— but  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Grand  Opera. — '  What  is 
the  Grand  Opera,  what  the  artistes  in  it,  without  the 
reclame  of  the  journals?  '  resounded  in  chorus  from  the 
ladies  of  the  coulisses.  The  actors  had  to  be  carefully 
watched,  for  fear  of  suicide  en  musse.  Happily  several 
dames  bethought  themselves  that  they  enjoyed  some 
influence  with  the  linide  finance^  if  only  in  weak  hours. 
So  they  resolved  to  put  M.  Fould's  resolution  to  a  fearful 
proof.  Mme.  Stoltz,  who  now  for  twenty-five  years  has 
played  the  '  Favorita,'  but  who  already  shows  some 
harsh  tones  in  her  upper  voice,  at  first  ventured  an  as- 
sault alone  upon  the  stony  heart  of  the  almighty  minis- 
ter. You  see  what  warm  friends  the  Parisian  journal- 
ists have,  and  what  dangers  lea  dames  de  Vopera  dare  to 
encounter  for  their  friends.  For  the  glory  of  journalism 
Mrae.  Stoltz  is  said  to  have  tried  everything  to  make  an 
impression  upon  M.  Fould  —  entreaties,  ~tears,  threats, 
blandishments,  finally  spasms  and  fainting-fits — but  all 
in  vain — he  still  held  out. 

"But  the  ladies,  like  the  journalists,  were  too  truly 
French,  to  own  beat  after  one  repulse.  All  the  editors 
in  chief,  at  other  times  sworn  enemies,  betook  themselves 
in  a  body  to  the  general  director  of  '  Public  Safety,'  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fearful  consequences  of  the 
Fould  decree.  Meanwhile  the  ladies  put  all  the  other 
ministers  in  motion,  and  revived  old,  sweet  recollections 
in  them — all  in  vain!  The  300,000  francs  increase  of 
income  in  the  imperial  budget  weighed  too  heavily ! 

"  Then  they  had  recourse  to  great  means.  Mine. 
Stoltz  again  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
She  wrote  to  the  Pimperor  and  touched  him  on  his  weak 
side:  'In  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  we  do  not 
sing  for  moneyy  but  for  fame!  And  without  journalists 
there  is  no  fame,  and  without  free  passes  no  journalists. 
Gold  she  could  earn  anywhere,  more  than  in  the  impe- 
rial opera,  and  she  was  determined  to  break  her  engage- 
ment, unless  Fould  gave  in  I '  The  other  ladies  operated 
in  their  way.  They  attacked  M.  Fould  en  masse  with 
cohrature  and  trills,  with  entrechats  and  el  olesj  in  trans- 
parent muslin  and  lace.  That  did  the  thing,  M.  Fould 
wavered ! 

"  And  now  came  hints  that  M.  Fould's  bitterness  to- 
wards the  journalists  proceeded  from  personal  motives; 
that  the  financial  operation  was  merely  a  pretext.  It; 
was  all  over  with  him!  He  had  to  make  a  concession. 
In  future  every  journal  receives  a  free  ticket,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  holder  shall  be  old  and  ugly.  M.  Fould  in 
his  innocence  did  not  know  that  Paris  journalists  win 
the  favor  of  ladies  of  the  Grand  Opera  by  quite  other 
means  than  personal  amiability  and  beauty. 

"  But  the  mighty  man  has  yielded  a  hair's  breadth — 
they  have  seen  through  him,  they  know  now  his  weak 
sides — now  no  man  longer  doubts  in  Paris,  that  the  jour- 
nalists, who  represent  France,  '  France^  thai  marches  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  European  civiUzadon ' — that  the  jour- 
nalists will  come  out  of  this  contest  victorious,  and  so 
mors  influential  and  powerful  than  ever  before.  And 
the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Opera  know  why  and  where- 
fore! 

"  Still  the  battle  continued  to  rage.  Mme.  Stoltz  was 
firmly  resolved  to  break  with  the  Opera;  the  silence  of 
the  press  about  her  performances  she  considered  ground 
enough ;  perhaps  too  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  could 
thus  withdraw  with  a  good  grace  and  shine  moreover  as 
a  martyr.  For  her  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Paris 
public  had  been  extremely  lukewarm.  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  in  her  great  role  of  Donizetti's  Favojnta,  before 
a  splendid  house,  and  the  Emperor  being  present.  But 
the  whole  representation  was  lame,  everything  looked 
and  sounded  poor  and  hacknied.  Even  themise  en  scene 
was  wretched  and  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  Opera. 
Gueymard,  the  tenor,  also  failed  to  please;  they  sighed 
for  Roger.     A  bad  d^but  for  M.  Fould ! 

".Mme.  Stoltz  was  finally  prevailed  upon  by  her  Eng- 
lish protector.  Lord  Cowley,  out  of  '  love  for  him,*  to 
take  back  her  resignation.     That  she  could  not  carry  her 
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point,  excites  the  more  attention,  since  she  formerly 
stood  '  very  near'  to  Prince  Napoleon. 

**  The  Journals  6"tin  maintained  their  silence.  A  mon- 
ster deputation  of  the  feuilletonists  of  all  the  papers 
made  a  mass  attack  on  M.  Foujd,  and  advised  him  to  ca- 
pitulate. Fould  now  ordered  iioo  free  entries  for  each 
journal,  and  on  the  first  representations  of  pieces  two 
tickets  extra.  Whereupon  the  besiegers  gave  way,  to 
treat  with  the  editors  in  chief.  .... 

"  The  loss  is  more  on  the  part  of  the  feuilletonists  than 
of  the  journals  themselves,  .  .  .  To  the  principal  ones, 
like  Ijerlioz,  Jules  Janin,  Delescluse,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Alphonse  Karr.  Guynot.  Escudier,  Scudo^  &c.,  the  not 
writing  about  the  Grand  Opera  is  a  considerable  loss. 
Berlioz,  for  instance,  gets  100  francs  for  every  feuilldon 
article  in  the  Debats.  So  that  the  self-sacrificing  una- 
nimity of  the  feuilletonists,  in  persevering  in  this  oppo- 
sition, to  the  injury  of  their  own  pockets,  is  somewhat  to 
be  wondered  at." 

Apropos  to  the  above,  and  as  illustrating  the  beauties 
of  the  relation  of  the  Opera  and  the  Press,  may  be  named 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  that  Fiorentini, 
the  critic  of  the  Moniteur,  had  been  retained  by  the  Te- 
desco,  to  praise  her  to  the  tune  of  3,000  francs  per  an- 
num. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Mme.  Stoltz 
has  appeared  with  success  in  La  Rdne  de  0iypre,  with 
M.  Roger.  Robert  le  Diable  was  given  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  M.  D(5rivis;  and  the  Propliele,  with  Mile.  Wert- 
heimer  as  Fides,  Mme.  Stoltz  takes  her  conge  till  the 
first  of  November.  M.  Roger's  engagement  would  ex- 
pire in  a  few  weeks.  Sophie  Cruvelli  returned  on  the 
first  October,  and  was  to  rehearse  the  new  opera  of  Ver- 
di and  Scribe  ('*  King  Lear.")  Her  first  appearance,  as 
Valentina  in  the  Huguenots  was  highly  applauded.  There 
was  talk  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Mme.  Bosio,  of  the 
Theatre  Italien,  might  sing  at  the  Grand  Opera  three 
times  a  week.  M.  Gounod's  La  Nonne  Sanglante  was 
to  be  produced  very  shortly.  As  a  last  item  we  read  the 
following  : 

The  musical  world  at  Paris  is  quite  in  an  uproar  at  the 
disappearance  of  Mile.  Cruvelli.  She  is  a  very  eccen- 
tric young  lady,  and  if  she  docs  take  a  whirti  into  her 
head  she  sticks  to  it.  The  other  night  she  was  to  sing 
in  the  "  Huguenots"  —  house  crammed —  but  !o  !  she 
never  came,  and  the  money  had  to  be  returned.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  affiur  is  that  nobody  knows 
where  she  has  gone.  She  has  left;  all  her  jewels.  &c., 
and  conjectures  are  running  wild  about  her.  The  Opera 
directors  have  instituted  proceedings  against  her,  and 
her  property,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  francs,  has  been 
seized  as  security.  Her  engagement  at  the  Opera  is 
worth  £6,000,  and  very  little  to  do. 

Cruvelli'a  motive  for  this  conduct  is  said  to  be  her 
sense  of  injury  because  her  name  is  not  placarded  in 
larger  letters  than  the  other  singers.  She  seems  to  have 
thought  that  stars  might  turn  comets  when  the  "  starring 
■ystem'*  was  abolished. 

Theatre  Italien. — The  season  commenced  with 
Semiraniide,  sung  by  Bosio,  Borghi-Mamo  and  M.  Gas- 
sier. Jl  Barhiere  was  performed  for  the  dehut  of  Mme. 
Gassier. 

Opera  Comique. — M  Ernest  Boulanger's  new  opera, 
Les  Sabots  de  la  Marquise^  has  been  well  received  Mile- 
Lemercier  being  greatly  applauded  in  the  part  of  the 
femme  du  chambre.  La  Pre  aux  Clercs  still  maintains  its 
place  in  the  bills,  and  L'  Eioile  du  Noi'd  was  soon  to  be 
revived. 

Theatre  Ltriqde.— M.  Perrin  opened  on  the  1st 
with  Mrae.  Cabel  in  La  Promise.  This  was  followed  by 
La  Heine  d'une  Jour,  and  the  new  opera  by  M.  Gavaert, 
Le  Billet  de  Marguerite,  was  announced  for  the  debut  of 
Mme.  Dellgne-Lanters. 

Of  Berlioz  we  read  that,  again  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  being  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  [M.  Clapisson  being  the  successful 
candidate.)  he  again  left  Paris.  "  He  went  into  Norman- 
dy,  to  a  little,  obscure  fishing  village  on  the  sea-shore. 
There  he  has  completed  the  grand  Trilogy,  which  has 
powerfully  developed  itself  out  of  the  little  embryo  of 
three  numbers,  which  composed  his  "  Flight  into  Egypt." 
The  first  part  is  called  "  The  Dream  of  Herod,"  the  sec- 
ond forms  *'  The  Flight,"  and  the  third  the  *'  Arrival  at 
Sais."  It  has  grown  in  all  to  sixteen  numbers,  which 
with  the  instrumental  introductions  will  occupy  about  an 


hour  and  a  half.  The  poetry  is  also  written  by  Berlioz. 
This  work  is  his  answer  to  the  election  of  M.  Clapisson 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  Germany  will  probably 
have  the  first  hearing  of  it." 


Germany. 

Vienna. — Spontmi' e  I^ernanclo  Cor/es  has  been  revived 
with  great  applause  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  after  a 
lapse  of  two  and  twenty  years.  The  principal  singers 
were  Mile.  La  Grua,  Herr  Steger  and  Herr  Beck;  Carl 
Eckert  conductor.  For  October  were  announced  i2o&eW 
le  Diable,  NIcolai's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  &c. 

At  the  re-opening  of  the  Imperial  Privat-Theater,  a 
new  Knrakter-gemdlde  (character  sketch.)  entitled  Mo- 
zart, has  been  produced  with  success.  It  is  the  first  ef- 
fort of  a  young  author,  Herr  Wahlgemuth,  who  has  wo- 
ven some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  immortal  com- 
poser's life  into  a  very  interesting  piece.  Herr  von  Sapp^, 
the  leader  at  this  establishment,  has  written  a  pleasing 
and  clever  overture,  the  motives  of  which  are  taken  from 
Mozart's  own  compositions.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  Shakspeare's  '•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
Mendelssohn's  music,  will  be  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Hnfburgtiieater,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cojyell- 
meister,  Herr  Titl. 

Leipzig. — The  capellmeister  Rietz  has  undertaken 
the  direction  both  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  and  of  the 
Sing-AJcademie. 

Herr  F.  David  has  returned  from  Russia.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  celebrated  his  return  by  a  grand 
serenade  in  the  garden  of  the  establishment,  which  was 
tastefully  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Lort- 
zing'a  WibJschiilz  has  been  successfully  revived.  The 
first  Gewandhaus  concert  is  announced  for  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Berlin. — The  king  of  Prussiahas  presented  the  com- 
plete works  of  Palestrina,  in  eight  folio  volumes,  to  the 
Sieg-Rheinische  Lehrer-Gesang-  Vtrein,  a  society  at 
Briihl,  which  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Topler  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  the  old  Italian  church  music  a  ca- 
pella. 

A  great  many  concerts  have  been  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  inundations  in  Silesia.  At  the 
Royal  Opera  House  the  only  thing  wortliy  of  notice  has 
been  the  re-appearance  of  Mdlle.  Johanna  Wagner  as 
Leonora  in  Fidelia,  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 
The  theatre  was  filled  to  suffocation,  but  the  audience 
were  far  from  enthusiastic  at  the  fill  of  the  curtain.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mdlle.  Wagner  can  no  more  set  at  defiance 
the  laws  of  Nature  than  any  other  vocalist.  The  music 
of  Fidelio  lies  completely  beyond  the  compass  of  her 
voice  j  by  great  efforts  she  formerly  gave  tiie  high  notes 
with  a  freshness  which  in  some  degree  atoned  for  her 
now  evident  exertions  in  doing  so — she  could  once  sing 
F  with  tolerable  success,  but  she  is  now  not  able  to  reach 
E.  I  do  not  think  it  very  probable  that  this  yonng  lady 
will  ever  occasion  another  action  between  the  managers 
of  two  rival  operas  of  London,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
city.  The  Sing-Academie  gave  a  performance  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  Garnisonkirche,  of  Handel's  "Messiah." 
The  church  was  crowded. 

The  members  of  the  Singacademie  have  given  a  per- 
formance of  Radziwiil's  music  to  Faust.  The  choruses 
were  especially  good,  l^he  proceeds  of  the  concert, 
which  were  considerable,  were  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  late  sufferers  of  the  flood  in  Silesia.  Mad.  Koster 
has  returned  from  her  ca«j(;'e',  and  resumed  her  profession- 
al duties  at  the  opera-house. —  Ow.  Loud-  Mus.  World. 

Dresden. — The  Court  Theatre  opened  in  September 
with  almost  entirely  serious  plays  and  operas,  like  Goe- 
the's Jphigenia,  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  Hebbel's  Judith,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  musical  instruments  forms 
an  important  branch  of  commerce  in  many  places  in 
Saxony.  Two  small  towns,  Neukirchen  and  Klingenthal, 
produce  every  year,  a  total  of  13,610  violins  at  44,500 
thalers.  They  also  make  2643  dozen  guitars,  worth 
32,800  thalers,  fiOO  double-basses,  worth  4,000  thalers, 
3,000  violoncellos,  worth  8,000  thalers,  as  well  as  strings 
to  the  amount  of  G0,000  thalers.  Most  of  these  instru- 
ments are  sent  abroad. 

Italy. 

Trieste. — This  is  the  native  place  of  Alfred  Jaell, 
who  has  been  passing  six  weeks  there  at  home.  From 
the  Osservatore  Triestino  we  translate  the  following: 

"  30/A  Sept. — Alfred  Jaell,  our  great  Pianiste- 
Compositore,  gave  a  Grand  Concert  at  the  Teatro  Grande 
last  night  to  an  overflowing  house,  all  seats  having  been 
sold  at  4  P.  M.,  and  all  private  boxes  (150  in  number,) 
crowded.  The  concert  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
flutes  ever  given  here, — the  virtuoso  having  been  called 
out  nineteen  times  during  the  evening,  and  obliged  to  re- 
peat almost  every  piece  in  the  programme.  In  fact,  this 
concert  recalled  the  pleasant  sensations  produced  some 
three  years  since  by  his  concerts  here.     During  the  per- 


formance of  his  fantasia  on  Norma  he  had  to  stop  several 
times  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  bravos  from  the  audi- 
ence. We  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  his  extraor- 
dinary bravura  in  his  fantasia  on  Norma,  or  his  elegatice 
and  sparkling  touch  in  his  charming  little  morceau  carac- 
teristique,  called  "  Aux  bards  du  Mississippi."  The 
whole  Italian  Opera  Company,  Signora  Salvini  Dona- 
telli,  Signori  Mirate,  Ferry  and  Benedettij  with  the  cho- 
rus and  grand  orchestra,  added  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Concert, 

"  We  are  only  sorry  that  Mr  Jaell's  engagements  do  not 
allow  him  to  give  us  another  concert  for  the  present,  but 
we  hope  he  will  not  forget  his  '  Patria,'  and  will  soon 
enchant  us  again." 

For  the  benefit  of  Jaell's  friends  here  we  may  add  that 
afler  wandering  about  Germany,  meeting  old  friends, 
visiting  Liszt  at  Weimar,  getting  pretty  strongly  mag- 
netized with  Wagnerism,  composing  fantasias  on  Lohen- 
grin, &,c.,  and  giving  the  above  concert,  he  was  by  last 
accounts  in  beautiful  Venice.  The  Gazetia  di  Venezia 
(Oct.  6,)  remembers  with  pleasure  his  concerts  three 
years  ago  and  hopes  they  may  now  be  favored  by  the 
like.  Jaell  finds  Verdi's  Trovatore  occupying  all  the 
theatres  of  Italy.  On  the  15th  ult.  he  was  to  leave  for 
Milan,  Switzerland  and  Leipzig,  there  to  play  at  a  Ge- 
wandhaus Concert  about  the  1st  of  November. 

^Milan. — The  names  of  the  artists  engaged  for  the 
grand  opening  of  the  Scala  in  December  have  been  pub- 
lished. The~following  are  the  princigal  artists  d'obligo 
(those  engaged  by  the  direction:)  Signora  Augusta  Al- 
bertini,  and  the  Signori  Rafiiiele  Mirate  (tenor,)  Gaetano 
Ferri  (barytone,)  Guiseppe  Echeveria  (basso  profondo;) 
other  prime  donne  assolute,  Signore  Giulia  Sanchioli, 
Maria  de  Gianni  Vives,  and  Eliza  Hensler;  contralto, 
Signora  Giuseppina  Breggazzi;  primo  tenore,  Giuseppe 
Sinico:  prirai  baritoni,  Luigi  ValH  and  Domenico  Matti- 
oli ;  basso  profondo,  Lauro  Benedetto;  primo  basso  com- 
ico,  Raffaele  Scalese ;  other  basso  comico,  Demi  Stanislao ; 
maestri  composers,  Signer  Francesco  Chiaromonte  and 
Emanuele  Muzio.  The  chorus  will  consist  of  oneJiun- 
dred,  including  the  students  of  the  school  established  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  directors  of  the  I.  R.  Theatres 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training  chorus  singers. 
The  orchestra  will  be  composed  of  ninety-four  perform- 
ers, directed  by  Signor  Cavallini.  Ten  operas  are  prom- 
ised ;  there  will  also  be  a  numerous  ballet  company. 

Venice. — At  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Verdi's  Trovatore  has 
had  most  brilliant  success.  Leonora,  Signora  Orecchia; 
Adzucena,  Signora  Corvetti;  Maurico,  Signor  Liverani; 
II  Conte,  Signor  Mazzauti;  and  the  basso  profondo,  Sig- 
nor Latry. 

Turin. — At  the  Teatro  Carignano,  Saffo  of  Pacijai  has 
pleased  immensely,  sustained  by  the  prima  donna  Signo- 
ra Katinka  Evers,  the  contralto  Signora  Ghedini,  the  te- 
nore Pasi,  aud  barytone  Ohvari.  '  ' 

Florence. — At  the  Teatro  Pergola,  Pollute  has  been 
a  semi-fasco,  executed  by  the  prima  donna  Signora  Cor- 
tesi  (who  it  is  reported  was  indisposed,)  and  the  Signori 
Fraschini  and  Beraldl.  At  the  Teatro  Pagliano,  Verdi's 
Trovatore  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  especially 
the  4th  act,  sung  bj' the  Signore  Alajmo  and  Abbadia; 
and  the  Signori  Landi,  Morelli,  and  the  basso  Domeoechi. 


Dmigjlf  H  ^nurnol  nf  Blnsir. 

BOSTON,  NOV.  4,  1854. 

The  Musical  Season. 
II. 

But  what  of  Opera  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
■we  hoped  to  answer  this  week,  having  last  week 
shown  the  winter's  prospect  with  regard  to  Con- 
certs. 

At  home  not  much  seems  promised.  Alas ! 
we  have  been  and  builded  a  great  theati-e;  where 
the  Lyric  Music,  at  least  so  far,  may  not  enter. 
It  was  begun  in  the  faith  that  lyrical  drama  had 
grown  to  be  an  indispensable  luxury  with  Bosto- 
nians.  Then  the  complaint  was  only  that  we  had 
no  place,  worthy  of  the  operatic  splendors,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  a  paying  audience  for  a  thing 
so  costly.  Now  we  have  a  place,  sumptuous  and 
ample,  and  we  do  without  the  Opera.  The  most 
that  we  have  been  promised  definitely  is  some 
taste  of  English  Opera,  by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
Mr.   Harrison,   Sig.  Boreani,  &c.,  who  have 
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been  singing  in  New  York,  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  and  in  Philadelphia ;  and  a  very  vague 
hint,  (after  many  doubts  and  strong  intimations 
of  their  desire  to  return  to  Europe,)  that  Grisi 
and  Mario  "  will  visit  only  Boston"  after  the  cur- 
rent twelve  nights  are  completed  in  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  New  York  absorbs  all  the 
operatic  material  that  is  marketable  in  the  East- 
ern cities.  Grisi  and  Mario,  after  some  dozen 
performances  at  Castle  Garden,  always  of  Norma, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  /  Puritani,  and  as  many 
more  in  the  splendid  new  Academy  of  Music,  of 
still  always  Puritani,  Borgia  and  Norma,  varied 
at  the  last  by  La  Sonnambula,  and  to  moderate 
audiences  compared  with  expectations,  came  to  a 
week's  pause  in  consequence  of  Mario's  illness. 
On  Monday  last  another  series  of  twelve  nights 
was  commenced,  upon  a  grander  scale,  with  Se- 
miramide,  (put  upon  the  stage,  as  Mr.  Fry  says, 
with  more  splendor  than  it  ever  was  in  Paris), 
and  with  whispers  about  the  Prophete  and  other 
famous  works  less  hacknied  in  this  country. 
These  are  to  be  tlieir  last  performances  in  New 
York.  Then  shall  we  have  our  turn? — that 
"only"  privilege  ?  The  ground  for  such  distinc- 
tion, as  alleged,  is  our  advantage  in  having  an 
opera  house  large  enough  to  cover,  at  $2,00 
a  ticket,  Mr.  Hackett's  nightly  expense  (§3,000). 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  an  opera 
house;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  great 
singers  will  not  really  quit  the  country  in  dis- 
gust, before  giving  Boston  a  short  trial. 

The  English  troupe  in  New  York  (now  in 
Philadelphia)  have  thus  far  given  such  familiar 
pieces  as  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  the  Sonnam- 
bula, with  Wallace's  "Maritana"  as  the  only 
novelty.  They  are  said  to  give  English  Opera  in 
a  considerably  better  style  than  Mme.  Thillon's 
party,  yet  with  spoken  dialogue  in  place  of  musi- 
cal recitative. — A  second  English  Opera  com- 
pany has  just  arrived  with  Mr.  William  Niblo, 
and  is  to  open  shortly  in  "  The  Syren."  The 
company  is  quite  complete.  The  prima  donna 
is  Mile.  Dolores  Nau,  an  American  by  birth, 
who  has  sung  in  times  past  much  in  Paris  and  in 
London,  and  of  whom  we  published  rather  a 
glowing  account  from  a  correspondent  some 
months  since. 

Mr.  St.  Albyn,  the  tenor,  is  young  and 
handsome,  and  has  lately  taken  the  first  rank 
in  English  Opera,  in  the  successful  experiment 
made  by  Miss  Romer,  at  the  Royal  Surry  theatre. 
Mr.  Allan  Irving  is  the  first  basso,  and  possesses 
a  rich,  melodious  voice  and  great  personal  advan- 
tages. Mr.  George  Harrison  is  the  second  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Horncastle,  so  well  known  as  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Seguin  opera  troupe,  will  be  the 
second  bass.  The  seconda  donna  is  Miss  Brienti, 
\?ho  made  her  first  operatic  appearance  in  this 
country,  with  Mr.  Manvers.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
leader  of  Jullien's  orchestra,  is  the  musical  di- 
rector of  the  company. 

They  have  also  a  German  Opera  in  New  York, 
at  the  City  Theatre,  in  the  Bowery,  where  per- 
formances are  constantly  given,  in  tlie  German 
language,  not  only  of  German  operas  like  Der 
Freyschiitz,  Preciosa,  Czar  und  Zimmermann, 
but  also  of  Italian  pieces  like  the  "  Barber  of 
Seville." — Then  there  are  great  promises  of 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  done  at  the  Academy 
under  the  combined  management  of  UUman, 
Maretzek  and  Count  Rossi,  who  it  is  said  are  in 
negotiation  with  Johanna  Wagner,  and  with 
Clara  Novello,  and  a  whole  constellation  of  prime 
notorieties.     Such  management  will  surely  find 


way  for  an  entering   wedge   into  our   Northern 
ice,  and  not  limit  operations  to  New  York. 

Some  of  the  scattering  spokes  of  the  old  ope- 
ratic wheels  have  naturally  combined  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  South  and  West.  By  last  ac- 
counts Signore  Garbato  and  Vietti,  and  Signovi 
Cuturi,  Vietti,  Rocco,  and  others  were  announced 
for  opera  at  St.  Louis.  And  here  endeth  our  ac- 
count of  Opera.  And  here  we  may  as  well  end 
our  review  altogether  for  the  present,  until  more 
light  dawns. 


The  Cologne  Cathedral.    No.  I. 

Bonn,  Oct.  10,  1S54. 
My  Dear  Dwight :  —  Sunday  last  was  a  bright 
and  beautiful  morning  though  cold,  and  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning  I  was  warming  myself 
after  an  hour's  ride  in  the  cars  by  a  brisk  walk  in 
the  narrow  and  now  comparatively  clean  streets 
which  lead  from  the  station  of  the  Bonn  railroad 
to  the  Cathedra!  of  Cologne !  It  was  luckily  not 
quite  time  for  High  Mass  when  I  reached  the 
arch-way  leading  from  "  am  Hof "  to  the  "  Dom 
Platz,"  and  therefore  on  passing  through  I  had  a 
few  minutes  to  spend  in  comparing  the  structure 
as  it  now  stands  with  it  as  it  was  when  I  first  saw 
it  from  this  spot  nearly  five  and  a  half  years  ago. 
The  huge  tower  still  stands  unchanged,  which  was 
carried  up  nearly  two  hundred  feet  and  then  left 
with  the.  crane  at  top  to  wait  more  than  three 
centuries  for  another  course  of  stone.  Crowned 
with  a  coronet  of  bushes  and  grass,  there  it  is, 
weather-beaten  and  defaced,  just  as  I  first  saw  it, 
and  the  huge  wooden  crane  still  vainly  offers  its 
long  arm  to  the  builder.  But  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  shows  great  changes,  such  indeed  as 
promise  the  early  completion  of  all  but  the  towers 
— in  spite  of  the  angry  devil  of  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Cathedral.  The  great  southern 
portal  of  the  transept  appears  to  be  finished,  save 
perhaps  a  few  ornamental  statues,  for  which 
niches  and  pedestals  are  prepared.  A  world  of 
genius  and  labor  has  already  been  lavished  upon 
it,  and  to  proceed  farther  with  it  does  really 
seem  like  gilding  the  refined  gold.  The  lofty 
gable  of  this  transept  is  already  at  its  full  height, 
and  the  delicate  tracery  in  stone,  of  its  windows, 
appears  to  be  ready  for  the  stained  glass.  The 
huge  piers  or  columns  which  spring  up  from  the 
floor  within,  and  support,  on  the  arches  they  sus- 
tain, the  weight  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave, 
haveieen  carried  up  to  their  full  height,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  already  filled,  like  the  tran- 
sept gable,  with  the  stone  work  of  the  windows. 
On  going  round  the  building  I  find  the  northern 
side  and  transept  in  nearly  or  quite  an  equal  de- 
gree of  forwardness,  and  the  grand  western  por- 
tal, between  the  two  mighty  towers — which  are  to 
be — with  its  arches  sprung  and  the  great  bulk 
of  its  heavy  work  apparently  completed.  Luck- 
ily, in  the  mythology  of  the  Church,  the  demi- 
gods and  goddesses  are  almost  infinite  in  number, 
or  how  could  all  these  places  for  statues  be  filled 
without  repetition  ?  What  a  congress  of  Pro- 
phets, Apostles  and  Saints  will  be  here  when  all 
shall  be  finished  !  So  much  has  been  done  since 
the  recommencement  of  the  work  in  1842,  that 
the  imagination  is  able  to  carry  out  the  architect's 
plan,  and  form  a  conception  of  the  structure  as  it 
is  to  stand ;  when  the  screen,  which  for  so  many 
long  years  protected  the  finished  choir  from  the 
effects  of  storm  and  tempest,  and  which  now  sep- 
arates it  from   the  nave,  shall   be   removed,  and 


enable  the  stranger  as  he  enters  the  grand  west- 
ern portal  to  look  down  tbe  long  vista  into  the 
choir,  that  holy  of  holies  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  inspiring  in  Gothic  architecture ;  when  the 
temporary  roof  of  the  newer  part  is  taken  away 
and  tbe  vaulted  ceiling  shall  spring  up  yet  an- 
other hundred  feet  above  the  broad  flagstones  of 
the  floor ;  when  the  workshops,  old  buildings  and 
places  of  traffic  which  now  surround  it  and  en- 
croach upon  the  square  in  which  it  stands  are 
gone,  and  it  shall  stand  there — the  noblest  "  thing 
of  beautj' "  in  the  art — in  all  its  vast  and  exqui- 
site proportions,  "  a  joy  forever." 

Every  well  informed  person  has  an  idea  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  the  term  conjures  up  a 
confused  multitude  of  towers  and  turrets,  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  huge  piers  and  clustered 
columns,  pointed  arches  and  vaulted  ceilings, 
huge,  pointed  windows  filled  with  Scripture  his- 
tories in  painted  glass,  and  a  thoiisand  ornaments 
of  the  brush  and  chisel  of  every  imaginable  va- 
riet}',  beautiful  or  grotesque.  A  correct  description 
of  any  particular  specimen  can  only  be  given  in 
technical  language,  and  when  given  can  only  be 
read  by  the  architect,  professional  or  amateur;  I 
shall  not  attempt  one.  It  is  easy  to  state  the  di- 
mensions— they  are  given  in  all  the  guide  books. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  Cathedral  from  the 
outermost  stone  of  the  towers  in  front  to  that  of 
the  last  buttress  in  the  apse,  is  given  as  511  feet, 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  proposed  height  of 
the  towers,  though  they  are  to  be  in  fact  a  few 
feet  more  in  height,  an  allowance  being  made  for 
perspective.  The  breadth  of  the  body  of  the 
building  is  given  by  one  authority  as  150  feet, 
increased  in  the  transepts  by  fifty  feet  on  each 
side ;  but  Murray's  Handbook  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  transepts  less  by  19  feet.  Probably  the 
difference  is  owing  to  the  different  standard  foot 
employed  in  the  measurement.  There  are  few 
edifices  in  the  United  States  so  large  that  they 
may  be  taken  as  standards  of  comparison.  Per- 
haps Quincy  Market  House  in  Boston  is  not  much 
greater  in  length  than  the  church  in  question, 
and  probably  tlie  entire  length  of  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  is  not  far  from  the  breadth  of  this. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  choir  rises  161  feet 
from  the  foundation — so  that  we  have  but  few 
churches  which  might  not  be  put,  tower  and  all, 
in  front  of  the  high  altar,  with  room  to  spare ! 
Yet  all  the  proportions  of  the  whole  are  so  per- 
fect, all  the  parts  are  so  fittingly  joined  together, 
that  he  who  sees  it  can  hardly  conceive  its  real 
magnitude.  One  must  visit  it  repeatedly  and  at 
distant  intervals,  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  hugeness  of  the  separate  parts,  must  often 
pass  through  the  grand  portals,  contemplate  the 
vastness  of  the  windows  with  their  multitude  of 
gigantic  figures,  learn  to  appreciate  the  littleness 
of  the  human  figure,  as  it  struts  about,  lilliput- 
like,  where  all  else  is  so  colossal ;  endeavor  to  es- 
timate, upon  a  Sabbath  morning,  the  number  of 
souls  in  the  multitudes  here  congregated, 
and  yet  but  partially  filling  the  broad  area ;  above 
all,  he  must  go  up  the  long  winding  stairway, 
leading  to  the  narrow  gallery,  which,  half  way 
up,  runs  around  the  wall  within,  must  pass  out  on 
the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  there  mark  the  stupen- 
dous double  row  of  flying  buttresses,  "  the  forest 
of  purfled  pinnacles,"  and  the  "  broad  tracts  "  of 
slating  about  him ;  must  ascend  a  weary  way  to 
the  upper  eave,  pass  in  beneath  the  roof,  and 
through   the   opening   in   the  ceiling  look  down 
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upon  the  kneeling  worshippers  and  inquisitive 
strangers,  dwindled  to  children  by  the  dizzy 
height;  must  walk  along  the  eave  trough — a 
broad  passage  hardly  notieable  from  below — with 
the  roof  rising  like  a  hill  beside  him,  before  the 
real  vastness  of  the  edifice  will  begin  to  be  felt, 
and  the  emotions  aroused  by  its  majestic  beauty 
give  "waj'  to  those  of  awe  and  sublimity. 

But  whether  after  all  one  can  even  thus  feel 
fully  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  here  working  out 
may  be  a  question.  For  my  own  part  I  am  in- 
chned  to  think  that  my  liveliest  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  is  obtained  from 
a  distance ;  as  when  on  Saturday,  in  coming 
from  Elberfeld  to  Diisseklorf  in  the  ears,  we  came 
through  the  last  excavation,  and  the  Rhine  valley, 
in  all  its  glorious  beauty,  burst  in  an  instant  upon 
our  literally  enraptured  vision,  and  we  saw  Co- 
logne, more  than  twenty  miles  away,  looking  dim 
in  the  distance,  "but  its  Cathedral  still  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  view.  Yesterday,  too,  from  the 
Drachenfels,  at  an  equal,  perhaps  greater 
distance,  the  huge  mass  rose  distinctly  to  sight, 
from,  and  far  above,  all  the  olher  buildings  of  the 
city  around  it. 

Stand  without  and  look  at  the  buttresses — those 
huge  ribs  of  solid  stone — go  to  one  of  them  and 
see  of  what  a  vast  mass  it  consists,  rising  there  a 
huge  obelisk-like  column  of  an  hundred  feet, 
and  throwing  off'  from  near  its  pinnacled  top, 
those  two  semi-arehes,  like  halves  of  devil's 
bridges  from  the  torrents  of  the  Alps,  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  lofty  wall  of  the  nave,  rising 
still  as  much  higher  from  its  foundation  upon  the 
arches  of  the  columns  within.  Immense  piles  of 
stone  as  they  are,  two  such  buttresses  are  to  the 
window  they  enclose,  little  more  in  proportion 
than  an  ordinary  casement.  How  many  feet 
high  and  wide  these  windows  are  I  can  form  no 
conception  ;  I  only  know  that  the  space  between 
any  two  of  these  huge  ribs  is  filled  with  one,  and 
that  each,  large  as  it  is,  has  its  gigantic  mate  far 
away  up  between  the  buttresses  of  the  upper 
wall. 

And  there  are  those  windows  of  stained  glass, 
admitting  "  dim,  religious  light,"  of  which  we  have 
read  from  infancy  and  longed  to  see  I  The  but- 
tresses, which  support  the  rear  of  the  structure 
are  of  increased  size,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
semicircle.  The  space  between  each  two  by  the 
addition  of  an  outer  wall,  in  form  three  sides  of 
an  octagon,  becomes  a  chapel  with  three  windows, 
necessarily  less  in  size  than  those  of  the  side  aisles, 
though  like  them  filled  with  glass  of  gorgeous 
hues.  The  great  windows  are  in  the  other  part  of 
the  edifice  between  the  transept  and  the  towers. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  on  each  side  three  of  full 
width  and  two  of  half  size.  Those  on  the  north 
side  bear  date  1509,  and  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  half  have  passed  away  without  their  having 
sufiered  any  material  injury,  notwithstanding  all 
the  dangers  to  which  the  history  of  these  centuries 
shows  them  to  have  been  subjected.  Among  the 
subjects  represented  in  these  are  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  shown  in  a  tree  springing  from  the 
body  of  Abraham;  the  worship  of  the  infant 
Christ  in  the  manger  by  angels  and  shepherds ; 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon ;  Worship  of 
the  Magi,  Apostles,  Prophets  and  Saints,  and  of 
course,  in  Europe,  mingled  with  them,  the  arms 
and  insignia  of  German  princes.  The  drawing 
of  all  is  of  the  old  angular,  ungraceful  style  of 
that  age,  such  as  we  see  in  the  illuminations  of  old 


manuscripts,  though  of  unsurpassable  richness  of 
color.  The  fine  new  ones  opposite,  as  ever)'  one 
perhaps  knows,  were  the  gift  of  the  late  king  of 
Bavaria,  of  Lola  Blontes  memory.  The  lower  di- 
vision of  each  is  filled  with  imaginary  portraits  of 
the  apostles  and  four  principal  prophets,  four  to 
each  of  the  full  sized  windows,  and  two  to  each  of 
the  others,  all  of  the  size  of  life,  perhaps  larger, 
and  full  length.  Above  them,  in  each  window,  is 
a  scene  from  the  NewTestament ;  in  one  the  prepa- 
ring the  body  of  the  crucified  one  for  burial,  in 
another  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  like.  In 
these  the  figures  are  colossal ;  above  these  still  in 
each  window  is  some  other  fine  work  of  smaller 
size,  but  corresponding  to  the  subject  immediately 
below.  Except  the  windows,  all  in  this,  the  main 
body  of  the  Cathedral,  is  sternly  and  severely 
plain,  the  painter  and  decorator  are  as  yet  un- 
known, the  bricks  of  the  vaultings  are  still  uncov- 
ered, and  the  four  rows  of  clustered  columns,  like 
giant  pines  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
ascend  heavenwards,  beautiful  only  in  the  majesty 
and  exquisite  grace  of  their  form  and  proportions, 
their  only  ornament  wreathes  of  forest  leaves  cut 
from  the  living  stone,  no  two  alike,  which  crown 
them  as  capitals,  and  from  which  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  spring. 

Within  the  choir  this  is  not  so.  Splendor  and 
magnificence  have  their  home  there.  Nor  have  I 
ever  seen  a  second  sight  so  gorgeously  beautiful 
as  that  which  meets  the  eye  of  one  coming  up  the 
south  transept  and  looking  up  between  those  rows 
of  plain  columns  into  the  soaring  canopy  of  the 
choir.  Tlie  gilded  foliage  of  the  capitals,  the 
frescos  which  cover  the  plain  surfaces,  the  glass  of 
the  lofty  windows,  statuary,  marble  in  profusion, 
and  so  on,  all  combine  to  impress  one  with  the 
feeling  that  he  sees  a  splendid  vision  rather  th^n  a 
reality — a  house  made  with  hands. 

A.  W.  T. 


Musical  Education  Society. — The  first  of  the  pub- 
lic "  Rehearsals,"  on  Monday  evening,  was  very  interest- 
ing and  successful.  The  choruses,  of  which  some  six  or 
more  were  sung,  were  from  Handel's  "Jephtha"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and  just  sucli  pieces  as  can 
never  fail  to  inspire,  when  sung  with  such  precision  and 
good  balance  as  they  were  that  evening  by  a  choir  of 
some  200  singers.  Especially  effective  were,  from 
"  Jephtha,"  the  chorus  '  No  more  to  Ammon's  God  and 
king,'  ending  with  the  quaint  and  lively  fugue,  whose 
theme  is  mostly  chant-like,  on  one  note;  '  Chemosh  no 
more  will  we  adore  with  timbrelled  anthems  to  Jehovah 
due,'  and  that  sublime  one  in  which  the  fugal  masses  so 
aptly  represent  the  heaving  of  a  stormy  ocean:  '  When 
his  loud  voice  in  thunder  spoke,'  &c.  From  "  St.  Paul," 
the  severe  and  solid  Chorale r  'To  God  on  high,'  and 
those  sweet  and  comforting  choruses:  '  Happy  and  blest 
are  they,'  and  '  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  that 
preach  us  the  gospel  of  Peace,  (the  latter  introduced  by 
the  duet  for  tenor  and  bass :  '  Now  we  are  Ambassadors ' 
&c.),  were  truly  edifying,  and  suggest  the  hope  that 
sometime  the  society  will  give  us  the  *  St.  Paul'  entire. 
Mr.  Kreissmann  has  his  forces  under  excellent  control'. 
In  the  the  body  of  seventy-five  sopranos  were  no  dum- 
mies; every  one  sang;  a  little  harshness  in  their  collec- 
tive tone  requires  indeed  some  softening.  The  smaller 
body  of  contraltos,  some  thirty,  sounded  rich,  sweet  and 
eft'ective. 

In  the  lulls  between  these  great  bracing  blasts  of  chorus, 
were  pleasant  solos  and  duets  introduced,  chiefly  by 
Miss  DoANEand  Mr.  Kkeissmau.  This  lady  has  improv- 
ed greatly  in  her  singing,  and  besides  the  pieces  requiring 
execution,  quite  took  her  audience  by  a  pretty  French 
chanson  and  some  English  ballads.  .  Bliss  Burton,  also, 
sang  one  piece  in  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice. 

The  "Orchestral  Union" — such  is  the  name  hap- 
pily chosen  by  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra,  seeing  that 
it  unites  the  cream  of  the  Germania,  the  Musical  Fund, 
the  Quintette  Club,  &,c., — have  definitely  decided  to  un- 
dertake public  afternoon  cheap  Concerts  in  the  Mupic 
Hall,  similar  to  the  old  Germania  "rehearsals,"  upon 
joint  account.  The  first  will  be  on  Wednesday  the  15th 
inst.     Mozart's  "Jupiter"  symphony  will  be  the  piece  de 


At  Hard. — The  Concerts,  for  sometime  announced, 
are  now  beginning  in  abundance.  To-morrow  evening, 
in  the  Music  Hall,  the  first  grand  opening  of  the  season 
will  be  made  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society, 
which  doubtless  will  be  crowded.  On  Thursday  evening, 
Mr.  Parker  gives  his  classical  Soiree,  at  Chickering's. 
And  in  the  next  week  or  two  will  come  along  the  Or- 
chestral Union,  the  Musical  Fund,  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  the  Handel  and  Haydn, the 
first  monthly  Soirfe  of  Mile,  de  Lamotte,  and  the  Trios 
of  Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause,  and  Jungnickel. 

We  were  surprised  a  few  days  since  by  a  visit  from 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  who  for  three 
years  has  been  cultivating  his  fine  tenor  voice  in  Italy, 
and  of  whom  we  last  heard  as  making  a  successful  d^but 
in  opera  at  Arezzo.  It  is  his  purpose  to  settle  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  for  which 
he  is  most  excellently  qualified.  Will  not  some  of  our 
oratorio  and  other  concert  societies  avail  themselves  of 
so  cultivated  a  native  solo  singert 

Miss  Louise  Hensler.— The  Salem  Gazette  notices 

a  concert  given  last  Wednesday  by  the  Germania  Sere- 
nade Band  at  the  opening  of  the  Lyceum,  from  which  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  make  the  following  extract:  ' 

The  vocalist  was  Miss  Louise  Hensler  of  Boston,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public,  and  her  complete  success  must 
have  been  as  gratifying  to  her  friends  as  it  was  to  the  large 
audience,  who  insisted  on  a  repetition  of  botll  her  .songs.  She 
sang  the  Una  voce  from  the  '  Barber  of  Seville,'  and  the  beau- 
tiful Ave  Maria  of  Cherubini,  with  a  fullness  of  tone  and  deli- 
cacy of  execution  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  an 
experienced  artist  Her  voice  is  a  soprano  of  brilliant  quality, 
per/ecllij  in  tune,  and  possessing  that  peculiar  tenderness  with 
out  which  the  highest  efforts  of  music  cannot  be  produced. 


ittJii  er  tis  cments. 

Mr.    J.    C.    D.    PARKER 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  his  friends  and  the  public  a 

SOIREE  OF  CLASSICAL  MUSIC, 

At  Chickering's  Rooms,  on  THURSDAY  EVENING.  Nov.  9th. 
in  which  he  will  be  kindly  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

jy  Tickets  at  SI  each,  to  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs.  Ditson,  Reed,  and  Richardson,  and  at  the  door. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THIRTY-KIWTH  YEAR. 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  propose  to  give  a 
Series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  during  the  approachiog 
Musical  Season,  which  will  include  the  Oratorios  of  Flijah, 
The  Messiah,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Selections  from  Mt.  Simai, 
ISR.AEL  IN  Egypt,  The  Creation,  &c. 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  coinmencing 
with  Elijah,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Messiah  will  be  giren 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Th3  Solos  will  be  sustained,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  same 
talent,whii;h  made  the  performances  of  the  last  winter  so  pop- 
ular, with  the  addition  of  other  voices,  now  pracbicing  in  the 
Society's  Solo  Class. 

Conductor.  ..^ CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist IE.  E.  MULLER. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Germania 
Society  who  remain  in  Boston,  with  some  of  the  best  resident 
Musicians. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  first  performance. 
Tickets  are  now  ready  at  the  the  Music  Stores  of  Wade, 
Ditson,  Reed,  &  Richardson,  at  Eatrs  &   Fairbanks',  136 
Washington  street,  and  at  No  1  Joy's  Building. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  24,,  1854. 


SPECIAL   NOTICR 

THE  public  and  patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Subscription  Tickets  for  the  Seventh 
Series  of  Concerts  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Society's 
Room,  No.  12  Tremnnt  Street,  up  stairs,  opposite  Reed  &  Co. 'a 
Music  Store,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  every  day. 

Oc  28  LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Sec^- 

EIANO-rORTE  CONCERTS* 

Mile.  aABRIEIil^E  I>E  liAMOTTE  begs  leave 
to  announce  that  during  the  ensuing  winter,  her  second  sea- 
son, she  will  give  a  series  of  FOUR  CONCERTS,,  to  take  place 
at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  Saloon,  Masonic  Temple. 

Mile.  De  Lamotte  will  be  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE  CLUB,  whose  scientific  execution  has  been  long 
and  well  appreciated  in  Boston.  Vocalists  will  also  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
these  concerts  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  music  lovers  of 
Boston. 

The  concerts  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Evenings,  once 
a  month. 

Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's, 
and  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Not  4  tf 
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BOSTON,    NOVEMBER    4,    1854. 
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Snstnn  SKttstral  /trait  hMv{. 

THE  GoTernment  of  this  Society  beg  to  anuounce  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  OTice  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  eight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  SS,50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  tnembers  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  manyof  the  former  mem bersof  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resklent  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  ConcerEs  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronaga  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C  C.  Perkins,  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L  Kimbach,  Secretary;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; H.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G.  Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
P.  Friese,  Associates  — T.  B.  Checkering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

Q:;;7^Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RIMBACH,  SECRETARr. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

mHE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
X    in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).     The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c.,  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Tioloncello.    Further  particulars  iiereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  HAUSE,  Piako-Forte. 
Ocl4r  HENRI  JDNGNICKBL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

Ii£:SS0NS  ON  THB  VIOIiONCIlIiliO. 
HENEI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  Carl  Girtner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GXrSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  tlie  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 
instruction  on  the 
FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 
[C^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MR.  AXTGtrST  PRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends-and  formt-r  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent  to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    Sm 

MISS  FANNY  PRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
*'  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  UDIES'  VOCAl  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beamau's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BliABTCHARD,  TeacHer. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  "WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diffif.ult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  hia  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public, 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  Webb,         F.  P.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  P.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

SIGNOR  COREIilil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  ho 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickerinq,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  6. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signer  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  friends  and  the  musical 
public  that  they  have  completed  their  arrangements  for 
performing  ORATORIOS  during  the  coming  season,  having 
secured  the  aid  of  the  following  talented  musicians  :— 

Mr.  J.  Q,.  "WETHiJE.BEE, 

The  distinguished  Vocali-t,  as  a  Solo  performer,  and  as 

Instructor  and  Chorus  Master. 

H.  ECKHARDT,  Conductor. 

"W.  K.  BABCOCK,  Organist  and  Pianist. 

F.  SUCK,  Leader  of  the  Orchestra. 

An  Orchestra  of  thirty-six  members,  of  the  best  resident 
musicians,  has  been  engaged. 

The  Siirjety  propose  ro  give  single  Concerts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : — 

WIDOW  OF  NAIN,  (new)  by  LINBPAINTNER. 
THE  MESSIAH,  bv  HANDEL. 
ELIJAH,  by  MENDELSSOHN. 


THE    FIRST    CONCERT 

WaL  TAKE   PLACE 

On  Sunday  Evening,  November  5th, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HAUL. 

The  Programme  will  consist  of  Selections  from  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Rossini,  the  Messiah  of  Handel,  and  the  entire 
Oratorio  of  the 

WSiiW  %f  MMM, 

On  which  occasion  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will 

assist  : 

Mrs.  "Wentworth,  Miss  Bothamly, 

Miss  Twichell,  Mrs.  Emmons, 

Mr.  Wetherbee,  Mr.  Arthurson, 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mozart. 

The  CHOIR  has  been  largely  augmented  since  the  past 
Season,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wetherbee  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  Choruses  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

[n?="Tirkets  at  50  cenfs  each,  for  the  Concert  on  Nov.  oth, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Wade,  Ditson,  and  Reed,  of  S.  A.  Stetson,  3oO  Washington  St. 
and  Robert  Kemp,  173  Hanover  St. 

Oc28  M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y. 


CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

€])t  BlrnirbBQlju  diiiintrth  Club; 

HAVE  the  honor  of  announcing  to  their  friends  and  the 
public  of  Boston,  that  daring  this,  their  Sixth  season, 
they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  to  take  place  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering,  Masonic  Temple. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  nf  peats,  the  price  of  tickets  for 
the  Series  will  be  Five  Dolhirs.     Single  admissioow.  One  Dollar. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  Artists,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Series  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  Concerts  will,  a.s  usuiil,  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  EVENlN(-iS,  once  a  fortnight-  The  first  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Subscription  Lists 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Oct  14 

IMPROVED    MELODEONS. 

THE  subscriber  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  IMusical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  offered  for  sale  These 
inatruQients  are  .'superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  than  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discouQt  from  the  retail  prices  will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oc  28    6t  129  Washington  St. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  LAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  chisdes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

JHRS.  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON,  JR., 

Announces  to  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  will  give  in- 
struction on  the  PIANO,  and  in  Italian  and  Ballad  SINGING, 
at  her  residence,  Norfolk  House,  Roxbury,  or  at  the 

residence  of  pupils. 

EF,  FEEENCE8. 

Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Rev  F.  D.  Huntington,  Mr.  Adolph 
Baumbach,  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Hii-kling,  Dr. 
H.  Bartlett,  Roxbury.  Oc  14  Im 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344   AVasHington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTUREU  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
nioniiils  from  distinguislied  Musical  Professors,  who  hare 
used  tile  greatly  improvrd  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superioriti',  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Wasliington  St.,  Boston. 


MUe.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  to  commence  morning 

and  afternoon  classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

[]:7='Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such   great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  O  21  3ni 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ClARIi  2BRRAKN,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  So- 
^  ciety,  begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  musical 
public  of  Boston,  that  be  will  in  future  devote  his  attention  to 
giving  instruction  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  musical  commu- 
nity. 

Carl  Zerrahn  would  also  inform  those  amateurs  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  cla-'sical  music,  that  he  has  a  number 
of  the  finest  Sonatas,  of  the  great  masters,  expressly  composed 
for  Piano  and  Flute,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  perform  with 
those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  class  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  music. 

Carl  Zerrahn  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Sept  16    8t 

ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Pincltney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addres'jed  at  the 
Winthrop  House.  Terms  :— 3S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  SSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

: I ■ 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGNOR  C.  CHIANEI  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  that  he  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Sig.  Papanti's, 
No.  ^1  Tremont  Row,  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to 
1  o'clock,  where  he  is  permitted  to  ^ive  lessons. 

Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock  street, 
or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  liUIGI  MOIVTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


WIIiIiIAia   BERGER, 
PtiWisher  and  Importev  of  Music, 

No.  83  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern  prices.   ^  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  puhlisbed.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arTctnged  to  order. 
0=-  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

Mb.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  Inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  ,to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROnOH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theokt  of  Mosic. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
REFEBEHCE8.— Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      '*  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 
Sept  30 

%\[  lixnbs  of  |ob  antt  J^aiirg  f  rinting  luaflg  aiiit 
promptlg  wMutti)  at  lljis  ©ffia. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GREAT   WOEK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPLETE  ENCYCl,OP^I»IA 

op 

A  work  ■which  has  cost  the  imlefatigahle  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  hihor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaro  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  *^he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4:000    MUSICIANS  I 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Dictionary  ot  o\cr 
5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIElfCE    OF    MUSIC, 

Prom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dates  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HAKMONT  and  THOKOUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  ISook  sfistenelcd  So  cover  tBae  ^laoBe 

of  HlBisical  Scieaace. 


JOHH  P,   JBIVBTT   & 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON". 


SICtNOR  AtJGITSTO  BEIVDELART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Checkering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  tbeJr  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g^reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Aogusto  Bendelaei,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

EEFEREKCES. 


Kev.  5am '1  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

TE.ACH.EK  OF  THE.  VIAKO  A^O  SINGING. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference.,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

^65  IVasliingtosi  Street,  Boston. 

°  Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Payette  Street, 

CHICKERINO   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

E»i.A.i!«ro-:F'o^Ln?:3Ei^, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAKEKOOjaS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


]VO\¥    KEADY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIAIO-FOSTE, 
BY  HATHAJV  RicminnsoN. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  t\x\s  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt S4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  "Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN  EICHARDSON. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3   "WIKTEK    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

A.    W.    FRENZEL 

"Will  resume  his 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Kichardson,  or  E  II.  Wade. 


John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY  OP 

THS    PIJLGRIM^S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andre\YS,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa.'-sed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOJaW  p.  JETVETT,  Ftiblislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. Ills  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAAVING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Wo.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

MEYER   &   TKETBAR, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

gmporl^rs  of  J^orttgit  lihtsic  nnh  ^nblb^crs, 

Keep  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  both  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  By  our  direct  and  regular  engagements 
with  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  supply 

MUSIC-DEALERS  WITH  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

on  as  ftivorable  terms  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

[C7^  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr.  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  (on  whose  publiirutions  we  grant  the  most  profitable 
discount,)  whereof  we  particularly  mention  a  fine  collection  of 
OUVKRTUKES  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  as  Solo  and 
Duet,  the  favorite  works  of  FESCA,  LITOLFF,  WINKLER, 
&c.,  a  complete  edition  of  BEETHOVEN'S  works  for  Piano- 
Forte,  including  all  the  TlllOS,  QUATUORJ,  SINFONIES, 
&c.,  arranged  by  L.  WINKLEH.  Also,  the  last  compositions 
of  LISZT,  BltUNNEIl,  SPINDLER,  HENRY  CRAMER,  Sec. 

Catalogues  of  G.  M.  Meyer's  publications  forwarded  gratis 
to  any  part  of  thff  United  States,  if  desired,  by 

MEYER  &  TRETBAR, 
Augl2  3m  304  Main  St.  Buffalo. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     Si.    HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sw^eetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finisli. 
Our  prices  vary  from  Sf60  to  SI75,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  oar  ware-rooms. 

[C/^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  mason.     1  MASON  &  HAMLI3V, 

EM3I0NS  HAMLIN.  }  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles.,)  Boston,  Ms, 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail,  j 

TAYLOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGmNERS. 

FIRST    STEPS    TO   THE  PIANO  FORTE ;    being  an   Ele- 
mentary   Catecliism    for    Beginners.      JBy    GEORGE    C, 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Kow,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

Keferences. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  RicHARptiON,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklua  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  melodeons, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  ffilSO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

O.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.^s  Melodeons. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can.be  made  at  Heed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  lloxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    C1JTL,EB, 

©tgffiHtgil    eeIi    'E^ut^it    of    |3SIiag|f, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  $80.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf- 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   O.  DITSON'S,  US  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

By  METEB  &  TKETBAK,   Buffalo,  M".  Y. 

UNE  NUIT  SUR  L'OCEAN,  Nocturne,  by  A  Gockel.  38  cts. 
HELENE,  Grande  Valse  Brillante,  by  H.  A.  Wollenhaupt.  75c. 
OAPRICCIO,  by  H.  A.  WoUenhaupt.  75c.  021    St 


E.    GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  rerurned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  fo  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  iu  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  tran.sposed  to  order. 

0=* Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 


m 


R.  De  KIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &o. 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Resideuce  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


♦  JSilbaril  31.  Baltl).       g-x  ttt-fxMK,  pusif  anil  3i)t  jprintina-®ffut,      Nil.  21  gfinol  gt.» 
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^migjif 3  ^nitrnfll  of  Jllitsir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

-r^roiwa    f  ^^  MAIL,... .$2    PER  ANNUM,  )  ,„  .  „,    , 

TERMS    j     „     CAKRIEK,   $2.50  »  '|  IN  ADVANCE. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  I-iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time,— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &e. 

[U^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  tioenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPRIETOR 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
O:?"  OFFICE,    No,   ai   Scliool   street^    Boston. 
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At  the  OFFICE  OF  I>nBLICATI0N,21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 282  Wailnngton  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    HEED  &  CO.,  13   TremontKow. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Eacii  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion !ifl2.00 
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For  Dwight'8  Journal  of  Masic. 

The  Cologne  Cathedral.   No.  11. 

BoNxN,  Oct.  12,  1854. 
My  Dear  D wight :  —  Out  of  Eome  and  Paris 
I  do  not  believe  anything  more  striking  to  an 
American  can  be  found  than  the  interior  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  upon  a  Sunday  or  Church 
festival,  a  few  minutes  before  the  beginning  of 
High  Mass.  Though  no  longer  novel  to  me,  I 
■was  perhaps  never  more  impressed  than  last 
Sunday.  I  dare  not  estimate  the  number  of  the 
multitude  already  assembled  as  I  and  my  com- 
panion entered.  A  few  devotees  knelt  before 
shrines  of  saints,  and  a  pair  of  beadles,  brilliant 


in  scarlet  and  gilding,  were  strutting  about  keep- 
ing order ;  but  the  great  mass  were  listlessly 
waiting,  talking  with  each  other,  or  walking  about 
admiring  the  pictures  in  the  windows,  the  fine 
marble  figures  of  archbishops  and  knights,  lying 
each  in  his  separate  chapel,  the  altar-pieces  and 
the  shrines  of  saintly  relics.  The  buzz  of  count- 
less tongues,  the  shufile  of  unnumbered  feet,  all 
the  mingled  sounds  and  noises  of  a  multitude 
rose  and  swelled  through  the  vast  space  like  the 
winds  in  the  forest  or  the  roar  of  many  waters, 
and  above  all,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  chant  of 
a  body  of  priests  with  responses  from  a  choir  of 
boys — the  strong,  firm,  manly  tones,  "  of  the 
earth  earthy,"  of  the  one,  finely  contrasted  with 
the  clear  angel-like  voices  of  the  other — resound- 
ed from  the  stalls  of  oak',  which  stand  on  either 
side,  within  the  choir,  and  penetrated  to  the  most 
distant  corner. 

The  influence  of  my  Puritan  education,  in  a 
country,  too,  where  no  one  decent  specimen  of 
Gothic  Art  exists — unless  we  count  the  bald,  cold 
style  of  the  late  Elizabethan  era  as  affording 
such — is  still  so  strong  upon  me,  that  the  strong 
excitement  of  feeling  produced  by  the  marvelous 
art  of  the  architect  is,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present  was,  unpleasantly  dashed  by  the  empty 
ceremonials  of  the  priests,  and  the  proofs,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  childish  superstition  of  the 
people.  Until  the  great  bell  rang  for  High  Mass, 
we  walked  about  from  chapel  to  chapel.  Here  is 
a  large  wax  doll,  and  all  about  it  hang  offerings — 
sixpenny  tinsel  ornaments  purchased  at  the  toy- 
shops— imitations  in  wax  of  some  diseased  limb 
or  distorted  feature,  put  to  rights  again  by  the 
influence  of  the  doll  aforesaid,  and  so  forth. 
There  lies  cut  in  stone,  with  his  hands  meekly 
folded,  a  high  dignitary  of  His  church,  who  was 
lowly  in  heart  and  the  Prince  of  Peace — an 
archbishop,  who  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  war 
and  a  leader  of  armies ;  in  another  chapel  lies 
one,  whose  sarcophagus  is  surrounded  with  min- 
iature battlements,  because  he  enclosed  the  city 
in  huge  walls ;  and  here  in  this  central  chapel, 
across  the  aisle,  immediately  behind  the  grand 
altar,  is  the  shrine  —  enclosed  in  stout  oak, 
strengthened  with  enormous  bands  and  bolts  and 
bars  and  locks  of  iron — of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne.  Within  the  shrine,  bearing  each  its 
crown  blazing  with  real  or  fictitious  jewels — a 
world  of  wealth,  if  real — you  see  three  old,  time- 
blackened  skulls,  and  are  gravely  assured  that  the 
original  owners  of  these  decaying  bones   were 


kings,  who  came  from  the  East  in  the  days  of — 
and  in  spite  of — Herod,  to  worship  at  the  manger 
in  Bethlehem.  A  fig  for  the  skulls,  but  look 
down  :  beneath  that  flagstone  lies  the  dust  of  fhe 
heart  of  Mary  di  Medicis  1 

But  the  great  bells  are  ringing.  The  priests 
are  preparing  to  go  in  procession  from  shrine  to 
shrine.  The  singers  are  collecting  in  the  gallery 
yonder  in  front  of  the  organ.  We  will  take  our 
places  by  this  iron  grating  which  extends  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  divides  the  space  around  the 
altar  from  the  aisle.  From  this  point  we  shall 
command  a  direct  view  of  the  singing  choir  and 
see  nothing  of  the  mummery  at  the  altar.  But 
here  comes  the  beadle — Paul  Fleming's  Turkey- 
cock  —  heading  the  procession.  The  priests, 
chanting  a  psalm  in  monotonous  tones,  march 
slowly  along,  dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  one  wav- 
ing a  burning  censer,  another  sprinkling  holy 
water,  and  others  still  bearing  the  elements  of 
the  sacrament.  They  all  look  well  fed  and  fat — 
which  is  pleasant  to  see ;  it  shows  they  have 
reason  to  dwell  gladly  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — 
and  as  they  pass  the  shrine  of  the  three  skulls 
— their  Golgotha — they  all  do  obeisance :  one 
raises  his  cap,  turns  towards  the  shrine  and  bows 
low  and  reverently;  another  half  turns  and 
scarcely  moves  his  cap  ;  and  a  third  gives  them  a 
nod  amazingly  expressive  of  that  "  familiarity," 
which  "  breeds  contempt." 

The  priests  have  returned  to  their  places ;  those 
who  are  to  officiate  at  the  altar  have  entered,  the 
bells  cease,  the  roar  is  hushed,  the  service  begins : 
Kyrie  Eleison  streams  forth  from  the  gallery  yon- 
der ;  I  am  sobered  in  an  instant ;  a  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity and  almost  of  awe,  subdues  me,  and  teiii-s 
gush  into  my  eyes.  All  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  a  few  minutes  before  were  aroused  by  so 
much  that  seemed  ludicrous  or  disgusting,  are 
banished ;  and  I  stand  there  a  hving  monument 
of  the  power  which  the  Church,  by  its  patronage 
of  Art,  High  Art,  has  aciquired  over  the  fancy, 
nay,  over  the  deepest  springs  of  emotion.  I  look 
up,  the  very  sense  aches  with  the  fullness  of 
beauty ;  I  listen,  yonder  choir  is  pleading  for 
God's  pity,  and  I  must  plead  with  them.  Now 
bursts  forth  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis.  How  grandly 
this  accords  with  the  sublime  conception  of  that 
architect,  in  whose  ascription  of  praise,  wrought 
in  enduring  stone,  we  stand.  The  Jlass  per- 
formed here  with  a  full  orchestra,  and  a  choir  of 
perhaps  forty  singers,  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe.     I  cannot  judge ;  it  was  good  enough. 
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The  composer  of  the  Mass  I  did  not  learn  ;  it  had 
some  familiar  passages,  and  may  be  one  of 
Haydn's  or  Mozart's,  though  on  the  whole  I  judge 
not.  It  was  beautiful  and  effective  as  a  compo- 
sition, and  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed.  For  some  time  past  it 
has  been  my  fate  to  hear  no  sopranos  but  those 
third  rate  singers,  who  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
incapacity  to  utter  a  full,  clear  tone,  by  a  con- 
stant tremolo,  like  a  whistle  with  a  pea  in  it. 
This  as  an  ornament,  or  rather  as  expressive  of 
deep  emotion,  is  at  times  very  elTective ;  con- 
stantly heard  however  it  becomes  unbearable. 
In  the  present  Mass  there  were  two  soprano  solos. 
Who  the  singer  was  I  do  not  know.  She  was  the 
second  upon  the  conductor's  right,  and  I  seem 
now  to  see  her  as  she  stood  there  bonnetless,  her 
dark  hair  simply  parted  upon  her  forehead,  and 
her  calm  pale  face  lighted  as  with  a  gentle  inspi- 
ration. The  clear — not  shrill — tones  of  a  most 
delicious  yet  powerful  voice,  seemed  uttered  en- 
tirely without  effort,  and  swelled  with  the  most 
perfect  of  all  crescendos,  in  a  smooth,  even  stream, 
until  the  entire  choir  was  filled  with  the  melody. 
She  was  such  a  sinjrer  as  Hoffmann  loved  so  to 
describe.  Her  song  owed  its  power  to  its  sim- 
plicity. There  was  something  truly  majestic  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  long  drawn  notes  were 
uttered,  free  from  all  the  tricks  of  the  school;  and 
when  a  shake  or  a  turn  was  introduced  it  was 
done  as  if  she  could  only  thus  give  utterance  to 
the  religious  emotion  with  which  she  was  filled. 
What  unbounded  power  has  such  a  voice,  so 
used  1  God  bless  her ! 

It  is  in  these  great  Cathedrals  that  one  learns 
to  enjo}'  and  love  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  the 
fugue,  in  which  part  after  part  takes  up  the 
theme,  and  voices  and  instruments,  all  by  degrees 
swell  into  full  chorus,  and  the  tide  of  sound 
seems  to  roll  away  in  great  waves,  which  pursue 
each  other  down  the  long  aisles  and  are  lost  in 
the  distance. 

And  so  for  an  hour  we  listened,  and  though 
the  silence  was  by  no  means  perfect,  many 
strangers  walking  about  and  idly  gazing  at  the 
various  works  of  Art,  and  many  devout]  persons 
coming  in  and  going  out,  still  a  marked  solemnity 
pervaded  the  multitude.  But,  Dona  nobis  jjacem, 
the  priests  retire,  the  singers  disperse,  and  the 
Dom  is  again  filled  by  that  subdued  and  myste- 
rious roar. 

This  is  one  picture — if  I  have  succeeded  at 
all  in  painting — and  "  the  pride,  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance "  of  the  Sunday  morning  service  is 
truly  something  not  to  be  missed ;  and  yet  when 
I  think  of  the  Cathedral,  memory  rather  recalls 
the  impression  made  by  a  visit  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  is  five  years  this  very 
month  since  I  passed  through  Cologne  on  my  way 
East.  It  was  a  lovely,  warm  afternoon,  and  hav- 
ing a  few  hours  to  spare,  I  went  up  to  the  Cathe- 
dral to  pay  it  a  parting  visit.  I  had  walked 
round  and  round  it  again,  had  smiled  once  more 
at  my  favorite  among  "  those  gurgogles,  those 
wild  faces,  those  images  of  beasts  and  men  carved 
upon  the  spouts  and  gutters,"  through  which  flows 
out  the  gathered  rain,  a  hideous  rim  of  stone, 
grinning  horribly  at  a  huge  ape  upon  the  oppo- 
site corner,  and  in  fact  had  gone  once  more 
through  the  list  of  things  to  be  seen. 

It  was  still  early  and  I  went  and  sat  down  upon 
one  of  the  few  seats  which  at  that  time  were  pro- 
vided for  worshippers,  with  a  singular  feeling  of 
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regret  and  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  I  might 
never  more  be  there.  It  takes  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  remove  the  idea  of  quiet  and  solitude  from 
this  great  space,  and  though  groups  of  strangers 
were  wandering  about,  they  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb the  silence.  Yonder  by  the  doors  a  few  old, 
decrepit  women  lingered,  begging  of  the  passers- 
by.  Near  me  sat  an  old  man  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  whispering  pray- 
ers. Occasionally  a  workman  passed,  and  once 
or  twice  I  saw  a  man  pass  along  the  temporary 
gallery  suspended  away  up  under  the  roof  The 
sound  of  tools  upon  the  outside  hardly  penetrated 
into  the  interior.  The  very  spirit  of  quietness 
was  there. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  have  actually  had  in  such 
places  those  feelings  which  we  all  anticipate,  should 
we  ever  visit  scenes  of  which  we  have  read  and 
dreamed  all  our  lives.  There  is  too  much  of  to- 
day mingled  with  all  about  us.  So  here,  the  men 
and  women  strolling  about,  the  noise  of  closing 
doors,  the  sound  of  workmen,  and  shuffling  of 
feet,  belonged  to  now,  and  though  they  made  of 
themselves  no  lasting  impression,  still  they  to  some 
extent  hindered  the  current  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  belonged  to  the  place.  But  as  the 
things  of  the  hour  find  no  place  in  our  anticipa- 
tions, so  they  fade  away  from  memory,  and  we 
look  back  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we 
had  looked  forward.  Thus  it  may  be  that  I  was  not 
so  completely  under  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  as  I  had  anticipated,  or  as  I  think  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been,  but  at  all  events  I  spent  an 
hour  there  such  as  I  had  long  dreamed  of  and  in 
which  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  wonder  if  Eu- 
ropeans, living  always  among  monuments  of  the 
past,  can  have  the  feelings  with  which  we,  Ameri- 
cans, visit  such  places  as  this  ?  My  thoughts  were 
carried  back  involuntaril}'  into  the  past,  away 
back  three  centuries  beyond  the  days  of  our  pil- 
grim fathers,  far  beyond  the  era  of  Columbus,  to 
that  generation  which  planned  this  noble  edifice 
but  left  its  completion  to  its  far,  far-off  descend- 
ants. This  part  of  the  work  had  long  lain  deso- 
late and  generations  of  devout  Catholics  had 
mourned  over  this  waste  place,  as  the  sous  of  Ja- 
cob once  wept  over  the  ruins  of  their  holy  city. 
But  the  noble  choir  yonder  had  stood  all  these 
long  centuries,  perfect  in  its  exquisite  beauty,  the 
resort  of  the  devout,  and  never  in  all  these  ages 
— save  for  a  short  period  during  the  French  rule, 
almost  in  our  own  day — has  a  Sabbath  passed, 
during  which  within  its  walls  the  priest  has  not 
chaunted  the  service,  the  incense  risen  before  the 
altar,  the  wine  and  wafer  been  elevated  in  the 
presence  of  the  kneeling  multitude,  wind  and 
storm  singing  their  anthem  without,  or  the  sun- 
beams streaming  through  the  lofty  windows  and 
as  it  were  dissolving  and  falling  in  faint  rainbow 
hues  upon  altar  and  shrine,  on  statue  and  tomb 
and  priest  and  people  below  !  How  many  emper- 
ors and  kings  in  all  the  regal  pomp  of  past  ages, 
what  lines  of  brass  and  steel-clad  knights,  what 
trains  of  high-born  dames  and  noble  yirgins  have 
stood  or  knelt  yonder,  adding  all  the  splendor  of 
their  feudal  array  to  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
the  Komish  ritual,  while  the  huge  and  delicious 
toned  bells,  which  still  hang  in  the  great  unfinished 
tower  sent  their  deep-voiced  harmonies  down  far 
and  wide,  over  and  through  the  gray  old  town  ! 

More  than  five  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  that  choir  was  consecrated.  During 
this   long  lapse  of  years,   who   can  number   the 


trains  of  toil-worn  and  travel-stained  pilgrims 
who  have  come  up,  as  they  come  up  to-day,  to 
worship,  and  do  homage  to  the  supposed  relics  of 
holy  men  here  preserved  ;  or  form  a  conception  of 
the  multitudes  who  have  come  to  do  homage  rather 
to  the  genius  of  him  who  planned  all  yet  left  his 
name  unknown  ?  Wherever  the  old  German  race 
has  taken  root,  thence  have  come  pilgrims  of  both 
classes  ;  and  here  was  I,  a  remote  descendent  of 
the  old  stock,  from  a  far-off  land  still  unknown 
when  this  structure  had  already  begun  to  be  ven- 
erable, treading  in  their  footsteps,  with  no  great 
reverence  indeed  for  the  bones  and  other  relics, 
but  doing  homage  with  the  best  to  the  gJorious 
work  of  Art.  There  was,  and  still  is,  something 
in  the  stern,  simpje,  unornamented  grandeur  of 
this  unfinished  part  of  the  cathedral,  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  me  in  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  choir.  The  effect  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  character  of  the  ancient  race,  with  whom  this 
style  of  architecture  had  its  origin  and  came  to 
perfection^ — more  evidently  the  product  of  that 
bold,  manly  spirit  in  Art,  which  disdains  gaud  and 
tinsel,  which  in  this  edifice  reached  its  culmina- 
ting point  in  architecture,  as  in  painting  it  did  in 
the  works  of  Reubens,  and  in  music  in  the  crea- 
tions of  Beethoven. 

However,  I  do  not  envy  Europe  the  possession 
of  her  cathedrals  so  long  as  we  remain  free  from 
her  history — and  if  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  masses  be  necessary  for  such  an  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  few,  as  will  give  such 
Art,  God  grant  that  we  still  continue  to  worship 
in  our  Yankee  meeting  houses  1 

A  greater  contrast  can  hai'dly  be  imagined  than 
high  mass  in  this  cathedral,  and  divine  worship  as 
conducted  by  a  poor  Protestant  missionary  in  the 
wild  woods  of  our  great  West,  in  the  presence  of 
a  little  band  of  whites  and  Indians.  I  have  been 
present  at  both,  and  at  such  an  interval  of  time 
as  enabled  me  to  feel  fully  the  force  of  the  con- 
trast, and  though  so  wrought  upon  for  the  time 
being  by  music  of  the  mass,  still  the  final  impres- 
sion left  is  that — "  The  Most  High  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,"  but  rather  is  in  the 
midst,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  His  name.  A.  W.  T. 


(From  Stcndhars  Life  of  Kossini.) 

Tie  Impresario  and  his  Theatre. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

We  have  left  Rossini  having  his  opera  rehears- 
ed on  a  bad  piano  in  the  ridotto  of  some  small  the- 
atre, in  a  town  of  the  third  class,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Pavia  or  Issola.  Though  the  little  room  may  be 
the  sanctuary  of  musical  genius  and  a  modest  en- 
thusiasm for  art,  devoid  of  the  least  idea  of  brag- 
gadocio, the  greatest  pretension  and  the  most  gro- 
tesque disputes  of  the  most  incredible  and  naif 
egotism  surround  the  wretched  piano,  which  some- 
times perishes  and  is  broken  by  dint  of  hard  blows, 
the  persons  engaged  ending  by  throwing  the  pie- 
ces at  each  other's  beads.  I  would  advise  every 
person  travelling  through  Italy,  if  he  has  any  feel- 
iug  for  art,  to  convince  himself  by  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  scene  of  this  description.  The  pri- 
vate proceedings  of  the  operatic  company  furnish 
matter  for  the  conversation  of  the  whole  city, 
which  looks  for  pleasure  or  ennui,  during  the 
most  brilliant  months  of  the  year^  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  new  opera.  A  small  town,  in  this 
state  of  intoxication,  forgets  the  existence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  it  is  during  this  period  of  in- 
certitude that  the  impresario  plays  an  admirable 
part  as  far  as  his  amour propre  is  concerned,  and 
is  literally  the  first  man  of  the  place.  I  have 
known  miserly  bankers  who  did  not  regret  pur- 
chasing this   flattering   character  with  the  loss  of 
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fifteen  hundred  louis  d'or.  The  poet  Sografi  has 
•written  a  charming  one-act  piece  on  the  adven- 
tures and  pretensions  of  an  operatic  company.  It 
contains  the  part  of  a  German  tenor,  who  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  Italian,  and  which  is  enough 
to  make  you  die  with  laughter.  It  is  worthy  of 
Kegnard  or  Shalispeare ;  the  truth  is  so  outre'e, 
and  Italian  singers,  intoxicated  as  they  are  by  the 
accents  of  passionate  music  and  disputing  about 
the  various  interests  of  their  respective  reputa- 
tions, are  so  ludicrous,  that  the  great  task  for  the 
poet  was  to  diminish,  to  weaken,  by  at  least  three- 
thirds,  and  reduce  within  the  limits  of  probability, 
truth  and  nature,  instead  of  caricaturing  them. 
The  truest  truth  would  have  resembled  a  carica- 
ture devoid  of  all  probability. 

Marchesi  (a  famous  soprano  at  Milan)  would 
never  sing,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  theatri- 
cal career,  unless,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
opera,  he  entered  on  horseback  or  was  perceived 
on  the  top  of  a  hill;  under  all  circumstances,  the 
plume  of  white  feathers  floating  above  his  helmet 
was  always,  at  least,  six  feet  long. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  Crivelli  refuses  to  sing 
his  first  air,  if  he  does  not  find  in  it  the  words 
felice  ognora,  on  which  he  has  a  facility  of  ma- 
king roulades. 

But  to  return  to  the-Italian  town,  which  we  have 
left  in  the  state  of  an.xiety,  and,  we  may  say,  agi- 
tation, preceding  the  day  of  the  first  representa- 
tion of  its  opera. 

The  decisive  evening  at  length  arrives.  The 
maestro  takes  his  place  at  the  piano ;  the  house  is 
as  full  as  possible.  All  the  people  come  from  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  round.  The  curious  am- 
ateurs encamp  their  carriages  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets :  the  inns  are  all  crammed  the  evening 
before,  and  the  insolence  of  the  persons  connected 
with  them  is  something  uncommon.  All  business 
has  ceased.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  representa- 
tion, the  town  resembles  a  desert.  All  the  pas- 
sions, all  the  doubts,  and  all  the  life  of  an  entire 
population  are  centred  in  the  theatre. 

The  overture  begins ;  you  might  hear  a  fly  buzz. 
It  finishes,  and  a  most  terrible  uproar  breaks  out. 
The  overture  is  either  extolled  to  the  clouds,  or 
hooted  and  hissed  without  pity.  You  do  not  see, 
as  at  Paris,  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  each 
with  his  peculiar  species  of  vanity  interrogating 
that  of  his  neighbor,  but  a  number  of  demoniacs, 
endeavoring  by  shouts,  stamping,  and  knocking 
their  sticks  against  the  back  of  their  seats,  to  en- 
sure the  triumph  of  their  mode  of  thinking,  and, 
above  all,  wishing  to  prove  it  the  only  right  one, 
for  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world  so  intoler- 
ant as  your  sensitive  man.  Immediately  you  meet, 
in  the  mattei's  of  Art,  with  a  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable man,  speak  to  him  quickly  about  political 
economy  aud  history  ;  he  may  be  a  distinguished 
magistrate,  a  good  surgeon,  a  good  husband,  an 
excellent  academician,  or,  in  fact,  anything  you 
like,  except  a  man  formed  to  appreciate  music 
and  painting. 

After  the  most  profound  silence,  the  frightful 
uproar  recommences  with  each  air  of  the  new 
opera ;  the  roaring  of  a  tempest-tost  sea  would 
convey  but  an  inexact  idea  of  it. 

You  hear  the  singer  and  the  composer  judged 
separately.  People  vociferate  :  Braco,  Daoide  ; 
bravo,  Pisaroni ;  or  the  v^Uole  theatre  re-echoes 
with  Braco,  maestro  !  Rossini  rises  from  his  place 
at  the  piano,  his  handsome  face  assuming  an  ex- 
pression of  gravity,  an  unusual  thing  with  him. 
He  bows  three  times,  is  overwheUned  with  ap- 
plause, and  deafened  with  strange  cries.  The  au- 
dience halloo  out  whole  sentences  of  praise. — 
They  then  proceed  to  the  uext  morceau. 

Kossiui  appears  at  the  piano  for  the  first  three 
representations  of  his  new  opera,  after  which  he 
receives  his  seventy  sequins  (£32,)  attends  a 
grand  farewell  dinner  given  him  by  his  new 
friends,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  entire  town,  and 
takes  his  departure  in  a  oettura  with  a  portman- 
teau, much  fuller  of  music  paper  than  clothes,  to 
play  the  same  part  at  a  neighboring  town,  forty 
miles  off.  Generally  he  writes  to  his  mother  after 
the  first  repieseulatiou,  and  transmits,  tor  her  and 
his  old  father,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  he  has  re- 
ceived. He  sets  out  with  eight  or  ten  sequins 
only,  but  the  gayest  of  men,  and,  on  the  road,  if 


fate  is  kind  enough  to  throw  a  fool  in  his  way, 
never  fails  to  mystify  him.  On  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  proceeding  in  a  vMura  from  Ancona  to 
Keggio,  he  represented  himself  as  a  music-master, 
who  was  a  mortal  enemj'  of  Rossini,  and  passed 
on  his  journey  making  people  sing  execrable  mu- 
sic, which  he  composed  at  an  instant's  notice,  on 
the  well-known  words  of  his  most  celebrated  airs, 
at  the  same  time  ridiculing  the  said  music  as  that 
of  the  pretended  chefi-d'amrre  of  the  animal  call- 
ed Rossini,  whom  people  of  bad  taste  were  stupid 
enough  to  extol  to  the  clouds.  There  is  no  fatui- 
ty on  his  part  in  thus  leading  the  conversation  to 
music.  In  Italy  it  is  the  most  general  subject  of 
discourse,  and  after  an  observation  on  Napoleon, 
that  to  which  people  always  revert. 


Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 

This  charming  young  vocalist,  who  exhibited  a 
taste  for  music  at  a  very  early  age,  actually  sang 
at  a  public  concert  before  Queen  Victoria  ere  she 
was  ten  years  old.  She  bad  been  only  five  years 
before  the  world  as  a  dramatic  singer — appearing 
at  Boulogne,  in  1849,  as  Aminain  "  Sonnambula." 
The  report  of  her  success  reached  Mr.  Maddox, 
thtn  manager  of  the  Princess'  theatre,  in  London, 
and  much  in  want  of  a  prima  donna.  He  imme- 
diately made  a  very  great  offer  to  the  lady,  which 
on  account  of  her  youth,  she  desired  to  decline. 
But  the  manager  prevailed,  and  Bliss  Pyne  made 
a  hit  at  once,  which  raised  the  drooping  fortunes 
of  the  theatre.  She  subsequently  performed  at 
the  Haymarket,  (where,  in  "  A  Queen  for  a  Day," 
and  other  pieces,  she  drew  good  houses  duing  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,)  and  also  at  Drury  Lane.  In 
the  private  concerts  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
nobility.  Miss  Pyne  has  always  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite, and  the  Queen  has  particularly  distinguish- 
ed her,  fancying  there  is  a  strong  personal  resem- 
blance between  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
really  is  such  a  likeness — as  far  as  three-and  twenty 
can  be  compared  with  six-and-thirty,  the  young 
lady  with  the  middle-aged  sovereign.  It  is  not 
treasonable  to  say  that  Miss  Pyne  is  a  handsome 
likeness  of  the  Queen.  Two  months  a<;o,  when 
the  King  of  Portugal  was  in  England,  the  Queen 
gave  a  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  Miss 
Pyne,  who  was  three  hundred  miles  distant,  (at 
York,)  was  telegraphed  to  attend,  which  she  did, 
and  her  Majesty  introducing  her  to  the  youthful 
King,  said — "  Is  she  not  very  pretty  ?  Do  you  see 
how  much  she  resembles  me  ? "  The  resem- 
blance is  more  perceptible  in  "  The  Crown  Dia- 
monds "  and  "  A  Queen  for  a  day,"  (where  Miss 
Pyne  wears  a  tiara,  and  has  her  hair  arranged  in 
Victoria  bands,)  than  in  other  parts.  She  is  her- 
self a  royal  personage,  to  some  ectent,  being  an 
English  Queen  of  Soug. — Eoe.  Gazette. 


Extraordinary  Collection  of  American 
Music.  Three  Hundred  Volumes  Copy-Right- 
ed, Lettered  and  Bound — The  Production  of 
American  Composers  in  Thirty-Five  Years- 
Progress  of  Musical  Study  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  extraordinary  collection  of  music,  we 
suppose,  ever  beheld  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  iu 
any  other,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  copyright  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  State.  This  collection  is 
marie  up  of  a  single  specimen  of  each  musical  com- 
position which  has  been  issued  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  third  of  a  century,  for  which  a 
copyright  has  been  secured — it  being  required  by 
law  that  a  single  copy  of  each  work  thus  copy- 
righted shall  be  deposited  iu  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  immense  mass  of  music  which  has  thus 
accumulated  has  recently  been  arranged  and  neat- 
ly and  substantially  bound.  The  result  is  beheld 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  thick  volumes — sixty 
volumes  of  soiigs  and  sixty  volumes  of  instrument- 
al music — each  volume  containing  at  least  three 
times  the  quantity  of  music  usually  comprehended 
in  volumes  of  the  kind,  avei'aging  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  in  each  volume,  or  thirty 
thousand  pages  in  the  whole;  averaging,  also  more 
than  sixty  pieces  iu  each  volume,  or  nearly  one 
thousand  in  all ;  and  thus  making  an  aggregate  of 


more  than  three  hundred  volumes  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  of  the  size  usually  seen  on  piano- 
fortes. 

This  immense  collection,  purporting  to  embrace 
all  the  copyright  music  published  in  the  United 
States,  in  sheets,  for  the  period  of  the  thirty-five 
years  last  past,  and  actually  embracing,  no  doubt, 
a  very  large  proportion  thereof,  if  not  actually 
every  piece,  aftbrils  material  for  interesting  reflec- 
tions of  a  nalioual  character,  as  touching  this  de- 
partment of  industry  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
genius  in  musical  composition  and  artislical  and 
mc'-hanical  execution  therein  evinced.  The  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  annual  quantity  issued  is  also 
worthy  of  remark.  The  songs  from  1819  to  1844 
are  all  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  while  those 
received  in  1853  require  seven  volumes  of  nearly 
the  same  size.  One  volume  comprises  also  all  the 
songs  for  the  four  years  from  1834  to  1838,  both 
included;  while  in  1840,  in  1841  and  1846,  two 
volumes  were  required;  in  1843,  1844  and  1845, 
three;  in  1847,  1848,  1849  and  1851,  five;  and  in 
1850  and  1852,  six.  In  1842  only  one  volume  of 
songs  appears,  and  during  the  current  year  the 
number  will  probably  reach  eiglit. 

Similar  fluctuations  in  the  publication  of  music 
are  noticeable  in  that  of  an  instrumental  character 
the  first  of  the  sixty  volumes  beginning  with  1835. 
Nor  is  the  the  style  and  finish  in  the  artistical  ex- 
ecution of-  the  music  less  observable  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  annually  issued.  The 
"  Ballads  of  Phillips,"  published  by  "  Geib  &  Co., 
53  Maiden  lane.  New  York,"  or  "  Carr's  Chants 
and  Canzonetts,"  "printed  for  the  author,  and 
sold  atT.  Carr's  music  store,  No.  132  South  Sec- 
ond street,  Philadelphia,"  thirty  odd  years  ago, 
would  hardly  know  themselves,  we  trow,  in  the 
elegant  garb  which  now  characterizes  the  publi- 
cations of  at  least  a  dozen  publishers  of  music  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston, 
and  even  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 
Washington  Globe,  Nov.  drd. 


From  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music." 

Dr.  Spolir's  Music— A  Criticism. 

The  secrets  of  the  temporary  charm  exercised 
over  most  lovers  of  German  art  by  Dr.  Spohr's 
compositions,  and  of  the  no  less  general  sequel,  a 
gradual  disenchantment  with  respect  to  them,  are 
not  difficult  to  unriddle,  if  we  consider  the  strange 
union  of  polished  richness  of  manner  and  mea- 
greness  of  idea  which  the  bulk  of  his  music  pre- 
sents ;  and  if  we  recollect,  that  whereas  manner 
fascinates  admiration,  it  is  the  union  of  imagina- 
tion and  thought — it  is  matter,  in  short — that  re- 
tains respect.  On  making  acqaintance  with  a 
new  author  and  a  new  style,  few  listeners  can 
coolly  determine  in  what  proportion  the  above 
superficial  and  internal  merits  are  combined. 
For  a  while,  chords  and  closes  which  they  have 
not  heard  before — an  attractive  distribution  of  in- 
struments— a  full  sonority,  the  monotonous  elabo- 
ration of  which  has  not  yet  been  found  out,  can 
seduce  the  ear  into  forgetting  that  the  subjects 
wrought  upon  are  neither  new  nor  true  ones — or 
into  fancying  that  it  may  have  unluckily  begun 
with  some  of  the  less  vigorous  and  felicitous  com- 
positions of  a  master  who  can  think  more  origin- 
ally than  he  has  done  in  the  example  under  con- 
sideration. Beyond  this,  an  independent  charm 
and  merit  exist  in  certain  devices  analogous  to 
the  mixtures  of  the  painter's  palette — a  certain 
individuality  aud  genius  even, — which,  within 
their  own  limit,  and  irrespectively  of  all  other 
considerations,  demand  recognition.  Color  has 
"  a  soul  to  be  saved,"  as  well  as  form,  as  well  hb 
idea.  But  were  men  to  recognize  Domenichini 
merely  by  his  deep  golden  yellow,  or  'Wouver- 
manns  solely  because  of  his  white  horse,  and  if 
men  became  convinced  that  the  one  had  only 
second-hand  expression,  and  the  other  only 
threadbare  and  theatrical  romance  to  exhibit,, 
however  effectively  the  yellow  and  the  white 
might  set  oil'  borrowed  fancies  or  a3senil)lages  of 
objects  not  worth  the  painting — in  the  hundredth 
as  well  as  in  the  tenth  work — the  time  would 
come  (for  most  of  them)  at  which  such  applica- 
tions of  gold  or  silver,  in  place  of  being  regarded 
as   inventions,   would  be  rejected  as   tricks   by 
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wliich  tagte  was  outraged  and  appetite  satiated. 
Some  such  conviction  is  apt  to  steal  into,  and 
ultimately  to  possess  the  minds  of  those  who 
commenced  their  intercourse  with  Dr.  Spohr's 
music  the  most  enthusiastically.  One  section  of 
his  numerous  compositions  excepted — the  rest, 
on  short  experience,  may  be  instantaneously 
recognized  by  their  strong  family  likeness  one 
to  the  othei',  and  will  be  far  longer  remembered 
by  their  manner  than  by  their  matter.  When  this 
manner  has  been  once  mastered,  the  decline  and 
fall  of  admiration  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Some  men  can  worship  a  set  smile  longer  than 
others,  but  all  end  sooner  or  later  in  worshipping 
it  less  than  they  did  when  it  began  to  smile  on 
them. 

There  is  more,  however,  than  "  set  smile"  in 
Dr.  Spohr's  music.  It  has  its  times  and  places 
of  vitality  and  individual  intelligence,  as  well  as 
that  general  air  of  swooning,  over-luxurious,  ela- 
borate grace,  which  conceals  its  poverty  in  signifi- 
cance and  variety,  so  well,  and  so  long,  with  some 
even  forever.  The  excepted  section  of  Dr. 
Spohr's  compositions  referred  to — all  that  he  has 
produced  for  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument,  per- 
manently establishes  him  among  the  great  Ger- 
man composers,  and  claims  high  and  grateful 
honor. 

Before  Dr.  Spohr  came,  the  great  violinists 
who  had  given  to  Europe  law  and  gospel,  canons 
of  playing,  and  music  to  play,  had  been  mostly 
Italians  and  Frenchmen — Corelli,  Geminiani, 
Giardini,  Rode,  Viotti,  and  others.  Following 
the  law  of  Italian  composition,  in  proportion  as 
Opera  had  become  more  and  more  seductively 
developed,  their  writings,  however  melodiously 
charming,  had  become  thinner  and  thinner — as 
regards  scientific  merit,  lingering  behind  a  time 
in  which  Symphony,  Overture,  Quartet,  and 
So7iata,  were  rapidly  monopolizing  ,  all  that 
deep  contrapuntal  science  which  had  of  old 
belonged  exclusively  to  sacred  vocal  composi- 
•tion, — and  essentially  ephemeral,  because  they 
were  merely  calculated  to  exhibit  the  effects 
and  graces,  not  so  much  of  the  instrument, 
as  of  particular  players  on  that  instrument. — 
With  this,  the  style  of  execution  changed,  and 
the  love  for  a  particular  form  of  melody  was 
allowed  so  largely  to  predominate,  that,  provided 
large  cantilenas  were  alternated  with  showy  in- 
dividualities of  passage,  the  public  asked  for  little 
beyond.  Opposed  to  such  flimsy  pieces  of  bril- 
liancy, where  every  grace  and  freak,  moreover, 
was  noted,  so  as  to  spare  the  executant  any 
labor  of  invention,  such  more  solid  yet  simpler 
concertos  as  Mozart's,  in  which  the  player  was 
expected  to  work  out,  embroider,  and  finish  the 
composer's  sketch,  had  no  chance.  The  former 
required  execution — the  latter,  genius  under  in- 
stant command.  On  the  other  hand,  such  strict 
concerto  writing  as  Beethoven's,  who  made  the 
solo  player  merely  one  of  an  orchestra — tying 
him  and  taming  him,  and  only  setting  him 
free  to  show  his  power  when  the  cadenza  arriv- 
ed— could  not  be  rated  as  wholly  filling  the  end 
proposed.  Self-effacement  is  of  itself  meritorious 
and  dignified  ;  but  when  we  repair  to  witness 
display,  self-effacement  is  not  the  merit  nor  the 
dignity  that  we  desire  to  meet.  We  then  want 
power,  mastery,  resource,  individuality  exhibited  ; 
and  if  they  be  exhibited  so  as  to  conciliate  sound 
principles,  noble  forms,  and  skillful  structure 
in  Art — if  they  be  put  forth  in  embellishment 
of  great  and  true  thoughts — the  exhibition  is  a 
high  intellectnal  pleasure,  as  such  raised  far 
above  the  triumphs  which  belong  to  pieces  ex- 
citing more  superficial  wonderment. 

This  combination  has  been  felicitously  and 
thoroughly  eifected  by  Dr.  Spohr,  in  his  solo 
violin  music.  I  speak  here  not  merely  of  his 
Concertos,  but  also  of  his  solo  quartets,  still 
more  of  his  duets  for  two  instruments;  in  which 
the  compromise  betwixt  what  is  classical  and 
severe,  and  what  is  exciting  and  gracious,  could 
hardly  be  carried  to  higher  perfection.  Curi- 
ously enough,  in  these  exhibitional  works,  his 
thoughts  and  phrases  have  a  nerve,  a  bright- 
ness, and  a  contrast,  which  seem  to  fail  the 
master,  when  composition,  for  composition's  sake 
(and  without  reference  to  display,)  has  been  the 


task  in  hand.  He  is  here  less  tedious  in  struc- 
tural writing — warmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  an  immediate  effect  on  his 
audience,  out  of  the  languors,  delays,  pedan- 
tries, which  oppress  us  in  almost  all  his  other 
works.  The  intense  personal  self-occupation, 
which,  when  he  approaches  Music  as  a  thinker,  so 
often  seduces  him  into  weariness,  is  a  safeguard  to 
him  when  he  creates  as  a  player.  Even  his 
double  quartets  are  not  guiltless  of  dreary  and 
over-wrought  passages,  stale  thoughts,  barren 
spaces.  They  cannot  be  laid  up  with  the  best 
writings  of  Playdn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  (not,  for 
courtesy's  sake,  to  speak  of  more  modern  wri- 
ters.) But  his  Concertos  and  Duos  are  of  their 
kind,  first  of  the  first ;  and  that  their  produc- 
tion, performance,  and  practice,  has  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  the  great  and  noble  school  of 
violin-players  in  Germany,  is  a  fact  no  moi-e  to 
be  denied  than  that  Mozart  helped  opera  a  step 
forward,  and  Beethoven  the  orchestra,  and  de- 
menti the  piano-forte. 

I  have  sometimes  speculated  how  far  the  cir- 
cumstance of  solo  exhibition  on  the  violin  being 
the  centre  from  which  Dr.  Spohr's  creative  force 
has  radiated,  may  or  may  not  have  influenced 
him,  when  trying  the  larger  and  more  general 
range  of  musical  invention.  A  late  ingenious 
German  writer  has  spent  some  ingenuity  in  de- 
nouncing the  piano-forte  as  a  starting  point — for- 
getting that,  on  its  keyboard,  the  full  score  can 
be  somehow  represented ;  and  that,  though  all 
players  are  apt  when  writing  to  be  seduced  into 
the  pettinesses  of  finger-music,  all  the  least  rae- 
ritricious,  and  grandest,  and  most  original  com- 
posers of  modern  times — Mozart,  Weber,  Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer  —  have  been 
great  players.  But  we  have  no  such  list  of  in- 
stances for  the  violin.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
Dr.  Spohr  is  the  only  concerto  performer  on  a 
stringed  instrument  who  has  attempted  to  win 
great  general  reputation  as  a  composer  ;  and  thus, 
comparison  being  denied  to  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  far  his  imagination  may  have 
been  thereby  trammelled,  without  his  own  con- 
nivance. But  few  will  deny  that  it  is  in  this 
special  stj'le  of  composition  that  Dr.  Spohr 
rises  highest :  the  limits  of  his  power  being  indi- 
cated in  the  fact,  that  his  chamber-music — in 
which  the  piano-forte,  not  the  violin,  is  principal 
— is  a  failure  (the  well-known  Quintet  with 
wind  instruments  making  the  exception.)  — 
Another  special  merit  of  interest  and  value  is  in- 
disputably his  property.  In  orchestral  combi- 
nation. Dr.  Spohr's  gift  of  color  has  great  at- 
tractiveness. He  produces  a  certain  richness 
of  sound,  by  an  even  balance  betwixt  the  wind 
and  stringed  instruments,  which  is  delightful 
and  satisfying — satiating  only  because  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  variety,  or  by  any  reserve. 
The  treasures  of  the  cornucopia  are  showered 
upon  us  by  him  In  perpetual  fullness — no  single 
tint  or  flavor  being  allowed  to  preponderate, 
or,  by  being  produced  in  pure  and  solitarv 
brightness,  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  the  full 
harmony  which  follows  it.  Hence  the  over- 
tures and  symphonies  of  Dr.  Spohr  rank  with 
me  as  second  in  merit  to  his  double  quartets. 
Concertos,  and  less  ambitious  compositions  for  the 
violin.  The  rhythm  of  his  Overture  to  "  Jes- 
sonda"  caused  it  to  stand  out  from  among  its 
brethren.  His  Symphony  in  D  minor  is  pleas- 
ing, because  it  is  naturally  expressive — sweet 
without  sickliness,  and  solid  without  stupidity. 
The  allegro  and  the  march,  again,  in  his  "  Power 
of  Sound"  Symphony,  are  among  their  composer's 
happiest  inspirations — as  such,  printing  them- 
selves deeply  and  distinctly  in  the  memory  of 
the  most  fastidious.  But  whereas,  in  composi- 
tions on  so  vast  a  scale,  mere  treatment  will  not 
suffice  to  interest — and  there  must  be  a  vigor  of 
idea,  and  vivacity  of  contrast — ^and  whereas  the 
first  thoughts  of  Dr.  Spohr  are  apt  to  be 
threadbare,  insipid,  and  uninteresting  —  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  expedient  to  which  he  has 
resorted,  during  his  career,  to  hide  this  primal 
poverty.  In  place  of  addicting  himself  to  a  wise 
and  scrutinizing  study  of  melody — such  as  we 
have  reason  to  think  was  never  out  of  Haydn's 
view,  whence    Haydn's  extraordinary  fecundity 


and  progress — it  would  seem  as  if  the  excellent 
Kapellmeister  of  Cassel  had  fancied  that  ambitious 
and  mystical  subjects  necessarily  implied  pic- 
turesque and  various  thoughts — and,  confound- 
ing objects  with  means  of  illustration,  had  con- 
ceived that  such  titles  as  "  Human  Destiny," 
"  The  '^Sounds  of  Life,"  "  the  Seasons  of  the 
Year,"  &c.,  would  stand  him  in  stead,  and  de- 
ceive the  public  as  well  as  the  master,  into  for- 
getting that  each  new  experiment  was  essentially 
more  poor,  more  barren,  more  cloying  than 
its  predecessor.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine how  far  habits  of  life  and  occupation, 
modes  of  thought,  and  expansion  or  reserve  of 
artistic  sympathies,  have  tended  to  conduce  to 
this  indifference  to  first  ideas  —  by  bringing 
about  a  frame  of  complacent  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry, to  which  every  theme  that  presents  itself 
is  equally  valuable  and  new ;  but  such  examina- 
tion must  be  left  for  musical  biographers  to 
come.  It  IS  enough  to  state  the  result,  and 
to  bring  forward  the  want  of  freshness  and 
monotony  of  the  composer,  as  a  reason  why, 
after  a  time,  all  but  a  small  circle  of  admirers, 
become  wearied  of  his  music,  —  and  wherefore 
his  influence  upon  the  world  of  German  com- 
posers have  been  little,  or  none,  and  with  the 
many  have  already  died  out. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly,  if,  turning 
from  his  instrumental  compositions,  we  think, 
for  one  instant  of  Dr.  Spohr's  operas.  Strictly 
speaking,  his  writings  cannot  be  called  unme- 
lodious;  since  music  more  symmetrical  than  his 
has  never  been  written.  The  most  graceful  Ital- 
ian garden,  where 

"  Grove  nods  to  grove  —  each  alley  has  its  brother," 

is  not  arranged  with  a  more  perpetual  reference 
to  reflexion,  parallel,  reply,  repetition,  than  the 
largest  or  the  least  piece  of  handiwork  put  forth 
by"  this  arithmetically-orderly  composer.  Fur- 
ther, Dr.  Spohr's  vocal  ideas  and  phrases  have, 
for  the  most  part,  a  certain  suavity  and  flow, 
belonging  to  the  good  school  of  graceful  canta- 
bile,  eminently  commendable,  when"  not  indispu- 
tably charming.  But  it  is  difl[icult,  nay,  I  may  say, 
at  once  impossible,  to  cite  any  motivo  from  his 
pen,  which,  by  its  artless  vivacity,  seizes  and  re- 
tains the  ear ;  and  there  are  few  of  his  melodies 
that  do  not  recall  better  tunes,  by  better  men. 
Perhaps,  no  one  but  himself  has  written  three 
operas  that  keep  the  stage — which  "  Faust,"  "  Ze- 
mire  und  Azor,"  and  "  Jessonda,"  may  be  said  to 
do — without  having  added  a  solitary  bar  to  the 
stores  of  his  country's  popular  music.  It  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  his  manner  of  treating  or  com- 
bining his  materials;  but  the  leading  phrases  of 
his  finest  airs,  such  as  the  great  songs  of  Cuni- 
gonda,  Faust,  and  Mephistopheles,  in  "  Faust," — 
the  romance  in  "  Zemire  uiid  Azor," — and  the 
opening  of  the  pleasing  duet  betwixt  Amazili  and 
Nodori,  in  "  Jessonda," — have  not  a  trace  of  such 
individuality  as  that  by  which  we  recognize  a 
tune  by  Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Auber, 
or,  even,  in  his  happiest  moments,  by  Bellini. 
They  are  elegant,  and  sweet ;  but  without  char- 
acter, and  without  personality.  Local  color  (as 
the  word  is  understood)  there  is  none  in  his  operas 
— save  an  attempt  at  abruptness,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  music  given  to  Mephistopheles,  and  a  cer- 
tain voluptuous  oriental  languor  in  the  funeral 
music  which  opens  the  story  of  the  widow  of  Ma-  . 
labar.  Yet  Dr.  Spohr  seems,  from  the  first,  to 
have  rather  courted  than  avoided  subjects  calling 
for  the  most  brilliant  and  various  coloring;  to 
have  sought  for  his  effects  in  costume  and  scenery 
(so  to  say)  rather  than  in  passion.  A  national 
instinct  towards  the  mystic  and  supernatural, 
drove  him  to  select  "  Faust"  as  a  subject,  long  ere 
Weber  wrote  "  Der  Freischiitz."  Yet  compare 
the  Brocken  music  of  Dr.  Spohr's  opera,  which 
might  be  a  dance  of  Swiss  milkmaids,  with  We- 
ber's supernatural  scenes  in  the  "  Wolfs  Glen," 
and  the  weakness  and  want  of  significance  in  the 
former,  are  enough  to  lead  the  uninitiated  to  ima- 
gine that  the  labor  must  have  been  one  of  com- 
pulsion, not  love.  The  intention  to  be  fantastic 
and  fearful  may  have  been  there  ;  but  the  result  is 
little  better  than  a  harmless  and  quaint  bergerie. 
(Conqlusion  next  week.) 
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The  Law  of  Newspapers. 

1.  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to  the 
contrary  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue  their  sub- 
scription. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  pa- 
pers, the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  until  all 
arrearages  are  paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  papers 
from  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they  are  held 
responsible  till  they  have  settled  the  bill  and  ordered  the 
paper  discontinued. 

4.  If  subscribers  remove  to  other  places  without  in- 
forming the  publisher,  and  the  paper  is  sent  to  the  former 
direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  Courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take  a  pa- 
per from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it  uncalled 
for,  is  prima  Jacie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 

Subscribers  will  therefore  understand — 

1.  That  their  papers  will  be  continued  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  which  they  have  paid  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

2.  That  no  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  notice  is  given, 
unless  we  are  satisfied  that  the  subscriber  is  worthless. 

3.  That  when  the  paper,  through  the  fault  of  a  sub- 
scriber, has  been  suffered  to  overrun  the  time,  the  just 
and  most  convenient  way  is  to  remit  the  price  for  ano- 
ther year  with  directions  to  discontinue  at  the  end  of  that 
time. — Exchange. 

Mendelssohn  C!horal  Society. 

The  first  Oratorio  Concert  of  the  season,  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall,  last  Sunday  evening,  was 
in  the  main  highly  successful ;  the  guests  many 
and  the  fare  appetizing,  if  not  in  all  respects 
the  most  nourishing.  The  first  and  miscellaneous 
half  of  the  programme  suffered  somewhat  from 
accidental  causes.  The  room  was  filled  with 
smoke  to  a  degree  that  made  bearers  and  per- 
formers nervous,  and  dulled  (we  doubt  not)  the 
sound  of  the  music ;  since  in  the  second  part, 
when  the  air  was  clear,  the  music  also  sounded 
clear.  Who  can  doubt  that  states  of  air  in  a  hall 
influence  sound  as  much  as  the  construction  of 
the  hall  itself?  The  same  cause  aggravated  a 
severe  cold  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Emmons,  totally 
defeating  her  attempt  to  sing  the  second  in  the 
Quis  est  homo  with  her  sister,  Miss  Bothamly. 
The  orchestra,  of  thirty-six  instruments,  was  well 
drilled  and  strong — too  strong  sometimes,  consid- 
ering that  the  modern  compositions  given  required 
so  large  a  complement  of  brass  to  the  here  neces- 
sarily limited  proportion  of  strings.  Moreover 
the  wood  instruments  were  ill  attuned  to  one  an- 
other; witness  that  warbling  passage  where  flutes, 
clarinets,  &c.,  run  together  during  the  silence  of 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  for  some  bars  in  the 
overture.  It  was  Mercadante's  overture  to  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater,  which  furnished  most  of  the 
selections  of  the  first  part  of  the  concert;  an 
overture  mainly  patched  together  out  of  move- 
ments from  the  Stabat  itself,  but  exhibiting  some 
skilful  instrumentation  and  some  good  fugal  treat- 
ment. 

After  the  overture  followed  the  Cujus  animam, 
by  Mr.  Arthtjeson,  whose  pure,  sweet,  flexible 
tenor,  and  refined,  expressive  style  are  always 
welcome,  although  he  seemed  not  on  this  occasion 
to  be  in  possession  of  his  best  strength  of  voice  ; 
at  least  he  contended  at  odds  against  so  strong  an 
orchestra,  and  (shall  we  add)  against  the  smoky 
atmosphere.  The  Quis  est  homo  was  admirable, 
so  far  as  the  first  voice  was  concerned.  Mr. 
Wetherbee  delivered  the  Pro  peccatis  in  a 
style  refreshing  to  the  cultivated  taste.  His 
voice  is  rather  a  light  baritone,  without  ponderous 


bass  notes,  but  singularly  musical,  vibrant  and 
.elastic  in  its  quality,  especially  in  its  higher  tones, 
and  trained  into  willing  and  easy  obedience  to 
artistic  methods,  so  that  he  happily  illustrates  the 
opposite  of  that  clumsy,  heavy,  coarse  kind  of 
bass  solo-singing,  which  has  got  associated  from 
time  immemorial  with  oratorios  in  this  country. 
(By  the  way,  was  not  the  time,  both  in  the  Pro 
peccatis  and  the  Cujus  held  back  to  a  degree 
slightly  uncomfortable — or  was  it  the  smoke,  ob- 
fusticating  our  time-sense  ?)  Mr.  Wetherbee 
also  sets  his  deep-voiced  countrymen  a  model  in 
the  art  they  all  particularly  lack,  the  art  of  reci- 
tative. His  recital  of  Handel's  Behold,  I  tell 
you  a  mystery,  was  musical,  distinct,  impressive. 
And  the  air  following :  The  trumpet  shall  sound, 
&e.,  lacked  only  a  little  more  of  the  ringing  and 
explosive  strength  of  voice,  which  we  hear  in 
many  Italians.  But  that  is  a  quality  more  cheap 
and  common,  and  more  easily  dispensed  with 
than  the  rarer  qualities  of  style  and  chaste,  true 
expression,  which  Mr.  Wetherbee  decidedly  pos- 
sesses. Mr.  Heintcke's  trumpet  obligato  here 
was  excellent  in  the  main,  although  his  strength 
gave  out  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  trying  and  pro- 
tracted passages. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  is  on  too 
large  and  grand  a  scale  of  song  for  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  quality  of  voice,  and  demands  those 
lofty  e'lans  of  genius  and  inspiration  which  you 
find  not  in  her  uniformly  moderate,  correct,  neat 
way  of  singing.  Yet  it  was  a  well  studied,  chaste 
and  finished  reading  of  the  noble  melody.  We 
must  go  back  two  steps  to  the  grand  aria  with 
chorus :  Injiammatus  est,  from  the  Stabat  Mater, 
which  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the  beautiful, 
rich,  round,  resonant  and  evenly  developed  so- 
prano of  Miss  BoTHAMLT.  It  Was  fully  equal  to 
the  highest  passages,  true  in  intonation,  and  con- 
veyed the  eloquent  suggestions  of  the  music  with 
a  satisfying  power,  without  any  overdoing,  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  so  young  a  singer.  Her 
tones  told  dear  above  the  full  power  of  the 
orchestra.  The  intermediate  responses  of  the 
chorus  were  finely  given. 

Part  second.  The  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
and  Lindpaintner's  short  Oratorio,  or  Sacred  Can- 
tata: "The  Widow  of  Nain"  ("Young  Man 
of  Nain, "  it  is  called  in  the  German,)  was 
clearly  and  fully  heard,  as  it  was  happily  render- 
ed. The  music,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  very 
difficult,  nor  does  it  ever  rise  to  greatness,  or  dis- 
close a  vein  of  marked  originality.  Yet  it  is  mu- 
sician-like, clear,  effective,  and  abounding  in 
interesting  numbers  of  contrasted  character.  The 
choruses  are  mostly  bright  and  animated,  sonor- 
ous and  ear-filling,  being  well-written  for  the 
voices ;  full  of  those  harmonies  and  effects  which 
are  common  to  much  of  the  modern  music,  and 
endings  that  remind  one  of  Rossini  and  the  stage. 
Yet  there  are  some  satisfying  fugue  movements, 
that  claim  relationship  with  the  grand  masters. 
The  instrumentation  through  the  whole  is  rich  and 
imposing,  only  at  times  too  tempting  to  the  loud 
brass,  as  is  the  wont  of  modern  music,  when  it 
lacks  the  tempering  instinct  of  genius  as  infalli- 
ble as  Mendelssohn's.  This  indulgence  in  fortis- 
simo oecurred  some  times  in  singular  contrast  with 
the  words  sung  :  witness  a  stupendous  crash  upon 
the  line :  Peaceful  bed  in  silent  chambers,  in  the 
chorus  of  mourners  bearing  the  widow's  son  to 
grave.  But  the  words  throughout  (at  least  the 
English  version  used)  are  so  obscure  when  they 


are  not  awkwardly  prosaic,  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
well  to  expect  too  close  a  correspondence  between 
text  and  music.  We  may  add,  moreover,  that  this 
whole  funeral  scene,  including  a  march,  recitative, 
chorus,  alto  aria,  and  chorus  again  repeated, — all 
monotonously  mournful,  and  constructed  on  the 
same  theme,  with  no  sense  of  progress,  impressed 
us  as  tediously  long.  The  recitative  and  aria  : 
Weep  on,  mother,  were  well  rendered  in  a  large 
and  fresh  contralto«voice  by  Miss  Twichell  ; 
but  the  aria  in  itself  is  not  far  removed  from  that 
common-place  sentimentality,  which  is  only  too 
popular,  and  its  melody  repeats  itself  after  the 
inferest  is  exhausted.  The  sameness  of  the  whole 
scene  was  somewhat  relieved  by  rendering  a  por- 
tion of  the  chorus  as  semi-chorus.  Grief  and 
mourning  are  naturally  monotonous,  and  time 
passes  slowly  at  a  funeral.  But  Art  should  not 
represent  this  property  too  literally.  Handel's 
"  Messiah  "  is  properlj^  a  "  Passion  music  ;"  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christ  constitute  the  heart  and 
nucleus  of  the  whole  oratorio,  yet  in  actual  length 
their  recital  occupies  hardly  a  fifth  part  of  the 
oratorio ;  and  that  fifth  part  how  full  of  event,  of 
variety,  of  progress,  of  ever  new  matter  and  sug- 
gestion !  But  Lindpaintner  here  stretches  (not 
developes)  a  single  mournful  motive  over  a  larger 
portion  of  his  work.  A  grea(  tone-poet  can  sug- 
gest long  histories  in  a  short  passage.  Lapse  of 
time,  &c.  does  not  require  length  of  treatment. 

With  this  exception  we  find  the  whole  Cantata 
interesting,  for  once,  and  we  dare  say  for  several 
times.  Other  solos  are  that  for  Soprano  :  Weep 
not  now,  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Bothamly, 
and  in  itself  a  beautiful  consoling  song,  both  in 
melody  and  accompaniment,  though  continually 
suggestive  in  its  turns  and  phrases  of  Haydn's 
With  verdure  clad.  And  again  still  more  were 
we  reminded  of  "  the  Creation  "  by  the  duet  be- 
tween Miss  Bothamly  and  Mr.  Arthurson  : 
0,  pleasure  entrancing  1  which  has  the  same  frisky 
sort  of  ecstacy  with  a  part  of  the  duet  between 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  dramatically,  briefly  and  impressively  con- 
veyed in  two  sentences  of  recitative,  one  for  the 
bass  (Mr.  Wetherbee),  reciting  the  cause :  He 
touched  the  bier  ....  Young  man,  arise  !  exci- 
ting wonder  and  expectation  ;  the  other  for  so- 
prano (Miss  Bothamly,)  answering  it  with  sil- 
very tones  (as  if  a  man  could  relate  the  first,  but 
it  required  an  angel  to  tell  what  followed,)  reciting 
the  effect :  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  &c. 
This  introduces  the  air  :  Weep  not,  above  alluded 
to.  Mr.  Wetherbee's  rendering  of  that  reci- 
tative, and  of  the  aria  somewhat  later:  Young 
man,  arise  !  was  admirable. 

Another  agreeable  feature  in  the  "  Widow  of 
Nain "  was  formed  by  two  vocal  Quartets,  just 
after  the  opening  and  before  the  final  chorus, 
beautiful  specimens  of  clear  and  flowing  part- 
writing,  without  however  any  marked  individual- 
ity, and  sung  with  fine  balance  and  expression  by 
four  fresh  and  telling  voices,  Miss  Bothamly, 
Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Mozart. 
The  Organ,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Babcook, 
helped  essentially  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
grand  choruses,  especially  the  fugues ;  and  alto- 
gether it  must  be  set  down  as  a  successful  per- 
formance of  a  new  work,  which  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  interest  an  audience  at  least  once  more. 
It  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  night,  with  a  less 
hacknied  miscellany  for  the  first  part.  For  in- 
stance, an  overture  by  Gluck  ! 
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Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Soiree. 

Our  young  townsman  was  honored  by  a  very 
large  and  appreciative  audience  in  the  Messrs. 
Chickering's  Saloon,  on  Thursday  evening.  It 
was  well  understood  that  concert-giving,  public 
virtuoso-ship,  was  not  to  his  taste  and  not  his 
purpose.  His  musical  aspirations  are  of  the  more 
retired  and  quiet  cast,  yet  none  the  less  deep  and 
earnest.  Having  spent  over  three  years  in  Leip- 
zig, under  the  training  of  Moscheles  and  the  best 
German  masters,  not  of  the  piano  merel)-,  but  in 
all  the  branches  of  a  sound  musician's  culture,  he 
has  sought  to  bring  home  a  solid  title  to  the  char- 
acter of  musician  (in  the  artistic  sense  of  Ae 
word)  and  teacher  in  his  native  city.  And  sim- 
ply to  prove  that  he  had  earned  that  title,  was 
the  object  of  the  little  feast  of  choice  music  which 
he  offered  to  his  friends  that  evening.  We 
are  sure  no  one  will  say  that  object  was  not  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

The  entertainment  was  opened  by  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club,  with  one  of  the 
most  sparkling,  quaint,  delicately  fanciful  of 
Haydn's  Quartets  (in  B  flat.  No.  67,)  which  was 
very  nicely  rendered.  For  his  first  piece  the 
young  debutant,  whose  modest,  artist-like  appear- 
ance forestalled  favor,  had  selected  a  brilliant,  dif- 
ficult and  long  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello, 
by  Moscheles,  (E  major,  op.  121.)  We  could  not 
find  the  composition  so  interesting  as  we  had  anti- 
cipated. It  was  a  series  of  graceful,  brilliant  move- 
ments, characteristic,  in  the  sense  of  aiming  at 
characteristic  models,  like  the  Scherzo  in  dance 
style  (baliabile,^  and  the  Andantino  in  Bohemian 
style  ;  yet  without  marked  originality,  and  not  free 
from  modern  afl'ectation.  Musician-like,  of  course, 
as  anything  from  Moscheles  must  be,  but  like  many- 
new  books,  written  with  fluency  and  brightness 
and  smacking  of  rich  culture,  which  yet  make  no 
addition  to  your  intellectual  store.  So  at  least  it 
seemed  upon  a  first  hearing,  and  we  should  fear 
it  might  prove  only  more  so  on  a  second.  Mr. 
Parker  in  this  showed  a  fluent,  easy,  graceful  ex- 
ecution, with  much  fineness  in  the  nuances,  gen- 
erally neat  and  clear  (allowing  for  nervousness,) 
but  with  less  of  that  straight-forward  evenness 
which  we  had  expected  from  his  seemingly  quiet 
temperament  and  manner.  Indeed  in  all  his  play- 
ing there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  tempo  rubato,  of 
that  moody  coquetting  with  the  time,  which  is  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  Moscheles'  own  playmg  of 
late  years.  In  the  Sonata  Pathetique  we  felt  this 
more  particularly,  where,  with  plenty  of  e.Kecu- 
tion  and  felicitous  mastery  in  all  the  little  orna- 
mental accessories,  the  general  movement  was  un- 
steady and  capricious,  especially  the  answering 
passage  between  treble  and  bass  in  the  fir«t  ^\^• - 
gro.  The  Beethoven  fire,  solidity,  nervous  ac- 
cent, and  downrightness  seemed  to  us  wanting. 
Yet  the  Sonata  was  evidently  played  with  fervor 
and  a  real  love  of  the  composition,  gracefully, 
elegantly,  and  if  in  all  respects  not  answering  to 
one's  previous  conception  of  the  intention  of  the 
music,  yet  in  a  manner  evidently  well  studied  and 
by  no  means  guilty  of  the  flippancy  so  common  with 
those  gifted  with  extra  power  of  mechanical  ex- 
ecution, who  in  assuming  to  interpret  Beethoven, 
only  interpret  their  own  marvellous  skill  and  van- 
ity. 

For  sm^aller  pieces  Mv.  Parker  gave  an  Etude 


of  his  own.  sninjrvhat 


::id   idiita^jLi 


its  character,  but  with  a  certain  moody  grace  of 
its 


three  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words  " : 
viz.,  the  "  Duet,"  the  Volkslied  (people's  song) 
and  that  often  called  the  "  Spring  Song."  After 
such  hearings  of  the  first  and  last  as  we  have 
heretofore  been  blessed  withal,  it  is  much  to  say 
that  these  favorites  suffered  much  less  in  the  new 
rendering  than  we  could  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected even  at  the  hands  of  famous  artists. 

We  have  too  sincere  a  respect  for  our  young 
friend's  artistic  aspiration  to  dismiss  this  his  first 
public  effort  with  unqualified  cheap  praise.  And 
yet  wo  have  found  it  an  awkward  and  we  fear  un- 
successful task  to  state  the  cjuahfications  that  we 
felt.  Fully  stated  they  would  doubtless  lead  into 
discussion -and  comparison  of  differing  ideas  and 
principles  of  Art,  such  as  his  playing  justly  chal- 
lenges. For  this  we  need  room  and  time ;  and  if 
we  have  dwelt  upon  the  negative  side  of  Thurs- 
day evening's  impressions,  it  is  not  because  we 
found  not  positive  matter  enough  for  admiration. 
Indeed  we  think  our  townsman  has  more  than  met 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  shown  fruits 
worthy  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Leipzig,  and  ability 
and  culture  in  the  art  of  music  and  the  handling 
of  his  instrument,  such  as  must  ensure  him  a  high 
rank  among  our  teachers  and  professore. 

The  balance  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
Beethoven's  Andante  in  F,  (op.  35,)  commonly 
known  as  a  piano  piece,  but  cleverly  arranged  as 
Quintet  by  Mr.  Ryan,  aud  played  very  accept- 
ably by  the  Quintette  Club.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  also  Mr.  Wulf  Fries's  tasteful  ac- 
companiment to  the  Moscheles  Sonata. 


its  own,  which  we  found   not   uninteresting;  and 


The  Piano  taught  in  Classes  — From  the 
Cuurrier  des  Etats  Unis  of  the  1st  inst.  we  translate 
the  (ollowing  : 

"Piano:  Musique  d'  Ense.mble.— Under  this  title, 
M.  OscLU'  Coniettsuit  opens  this  week  ii  innsical  coarse  of 
an  entirely  novel  cliar.icter  and  promising  tlie  finest 
results. 

"  The  object  of  such  courses  is  to  form  the  ear  of  pu- 
pils by  developing  in  them  the  qualities  essentiitl  to  a 
good  musicinn  :  to-vvit,  tlie  sense  of  rhythm,  measure, 
-  and  precisio]!  in  the  various  parts  which  constitute  a  mu- 
sical ensemble. 

"  Pianists,  more  than  any  other  musicians,  are  liable  to 
fall  into  a  defect  the  opposite  of  these  qualities.  The  rear- 
son  lies  entirely  in  the  happy  meclianism  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  admits  of  the  richest  accompaniments  with 
the  melody,  and  makes  of  the  piano  a  miniature  orches- 
tra under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  single  executant. 
Thus  abandoned  to  their  own  inspirations,  it  is  seldom 
that  pianists  (excepting  the  great  artists)  do  not  insensi- 
bly contract  certain  faults  of  measure,  which  there  is 
nothing  to  con-ect,  and  which  time  only  confirms  and 
renders  often  irremediable. 

"  A  course  of  piano-forte  instruction,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  execution  of  musique  d'  eiise.m- 
hle,  composed  expressly  for  the  instrnraent.  is  a  precious 
matter  to  the  laborious  pupil  who  would  add  to  mechan- 
ical execution  the  solid  and  not  less  indispensable  quali- 
ties of  the  musician.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  emulation  for  each  of  the  pianists,  bearing  a 
part  in  the  ensemble,  classed  according  to  their  degrees 
of  skill. 

"  The  pieces  used  for  practice,  arranged  for  four  hands 
and  for  several  pianos,  will  be  chosen  from  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  composers " 

All  this  is  true  and  important,  only  not  so  "  en- 
tirely novel."  The  plan  is  simply  that  pursued  in 
Suropean  musical  Conservatories,  and  an  obvious 
necessity  of  great  schools  where  there  are  many 
pupils.  We  are  strongly  under  the  impression, 
too,  that  something  liite  it  may  be  fonnd  in  our 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  large  Female  Semina- 
ries, &c.,  &c.  At  all  events,  as  it  appears  by  an 
advertisement  that  has  stood  sometime  in  onr  col- 
umns, a  teacher  in  this  city,  Mile.  De  Lamotte, 
has  got  the  start  of  M.  Comettant  in  this  business. 
This  lady  has  for  some  time  successfully  taught  the 
piano  in  classes  of  six  pupils  at  a  time,  playing 
upon  three  pianos.  Though  it  can  never  supersede 
private  lessons,  the  plan  has  advantages  which 
may  be  sunnmed  up  in  two  :  First,  the  habit  of 
playing  together  enforces  unity  and  precision  in 
tune,  lune,  &c.  ;  and  secondly,  it  lends  a  social 
stimulus  to  an  exercise  which  is  of  doubtful  effica- 
cy when  pursued  in  a  dull  and  listless  state  of 
mind. 


Oratorios. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  two  of  onr 
Oratorio  Societies  have  resolved  to  give  the  "  Messiah  " 
on  the  same  night  (Christmas  Eve).  0  that  we  had 
room  to  read  them  a  solemn  lecture  on  the  ruinous  folly 
of  such  unmusical  rivalry.  Shall  the  feast  be  spoiled  by 
too  many  cooks  ?  Better,  by  far,  unite  all  the  forces  in 
one,  and  let  Handel's  grand  work  have  the  advantage  of 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation ! 


Mlle.  de  Lajiotte's  Concerts,  it  will  be  seen,  com- 
mence on  Wednesday  evening.  Her  programme  certain- 
ly is  excellent,  and  she  has  good  assistance. 


Our  townsman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Millard,  we  are  pleased  to 
hear,  has  concluded  to  make  Boston  his  residence,  and 
teach  the  art  of  singing.  Some  of  the  music-lovers  will 
probably  have  a  taste  of  his  artistic  quality  at  Chicker- 
ing's rooms  early  nest  week. 

jgoprano  Singer  TV  anted. 

A  QUARTETTE  Choir  in  a  country  town  in  Massachusetts 
are  in  want  of  a  Soprano  singer  of  good  quality.  They 
can  offer  but  a  small  compensation  for  that  service,  but  will 
guaranty  such  a  number  of  pupils  upon  the  piano  forte  as  will 
atTord  a  reasonable  support  for  any  lady  who  is  propcrlv  quali- 
fied to  teach.  Should  this  notice  reach  the  eye  of  any  person 
who  can  comply  with  the  above  conditions,  they  may  address 
Vf.  T.  Davis,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Nov  11  3t 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  tlie   Haiidel  &>  Haydn   Society, 

Is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
FOIlTtl,  aud  may  be  addressed  at  the  Winthrop  House,  or 
at  the  music  stores  of  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  N. 
Richardson.  Nov  U 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

XHIRTY-l^IJVTH  YEAR. 

SMJbe^F^ptkM  6@i©erts  tm  1814- 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYD^N  SOCIETY  propose  to  give  a 
Series  of  EIGHT  CONCKRTS,  during  the  approaching 
Musical  Season,  which  will  include  the  Oratorios  of  Elijah, 
Thb  MESsi.iH,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Selections  from  Mi.  Sinai, 
ISR.\EL  IN  Egypt,  The  Creation,  &c. 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  commeneing 
with  Elijah,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Messlah  will  be  given 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Ths  Solos  will  be  sustained,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  same 
talentjWhich  made  the  performances  of  the  last  winter  so  pop- 
ular, with  the  addition  of  other  voices,  now  practicing  in  the 
Society's  Solo  Class. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist E.  F.  MULLER. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Germania 
Society  who  remain  in  Boston,  with  some  of  the  best  resident 
Musicians. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  first  performance. 
Tickets  are   now  ready  at  the  the  Music  Stores  of  Wade, 
DxTsoN,  Recd,  &  Richardson,  at  Eayks  &   Fairbanks',  13a 
Washington  street,  and  at  No  1  Joy's  Building. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  24, 1854. 


speciaij  notice. 

THE  public  and  patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Subscription  Tickets  for  the  Seventh 
Series  of  Concerts  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Society's 
Room,  No.  12  Tremunt  Street,  up  stairs,  opposite  Reed  &  Co.'e- 
Music  Store,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  ever^  day. 
Oc  23  LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Sec'y. 

FIANO-FORTE  CONCERTS. 

Mile.  GABRTELI.E  X>E  LAMOTTE  begs  leave 
to  announce  chat  during  the  ensuing  winter,  her  second  sea- 
son, she  will  give  a  series  of  FOUR  CONCERTS,  to  take  place 
at  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  Masonic  Temple. 

Mlle.  De  Lamotte  will  be  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE  CLUB,  whose  scientitio  execution  has  been  long 
and  wi'll  appreciated  in  Boston.  Vocalists  will  alao  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  caie,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
these  concerts  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  music  lovars  of 
Boston. 

The  concerts  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Evenings,  onc« 
a  month. 

Subscription  li.«ts  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's, 
and  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Nov  4  tf 

SIE^WS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANO  FORTC. 

THE  MANUFACTUREK  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Muaicai  Professors,  who  have 
u.sed  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  i.**  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Waskington  St.,  Boston. 


BOSTON,    NOVEMBER    11,    1854, 
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3Snstnn  3^it3itnl  ^mt  Intirtif. 

THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  aniji^xince  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  about  tlie  middle  of  No-- 
Tember,  to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  *^ight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  prire  for  the  series  is  fi  xed  at  S3;50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  manyof  the  former  members  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  Ooncercs  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C  0-  Perkins,  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President ;  L  Rimbach,  Secretary ;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; H.  Fries,  Librarian ;  G.  Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Friese,  Associates  — T.  B.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

DTT^Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RIMBACII,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).     The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solo.^  &c.,  lor  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  HAUSB,  Piano-Forte. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  Riehardson^s  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Ocl4  noonhetween  9  and  10. 

IjESSONS  on  the  VIOIiONOELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  th^Violoncello.    Address  Carl  Gartner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.   GTTSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   ViOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

KI?^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attentiou.  Oc  14 

MR.  ATTGXIST  PRIES. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Dug  iconcer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent   to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

MISS  FANNY  PRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friend.^  that  ^he 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Heed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
**  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  LABIES'  VOCAl  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beamau's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BLAIVCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  -who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily'at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  fiest  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  VocitI  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  tiuency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
"Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N,  B.  Mr.  Blauchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualifled  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  V.  Muller, 

Geo.  F,  Root,  B.  F.  Bakee. 

Sept  30  tf 

SIG3VOR  CORKIilil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
hiis  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering''s  Rooms.  Sept  9 


THE   NE^^  0RAT0K50 


will  be  repeated 

On  Sunday  Evening,  November  12, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HAUL. 

On  which  occasion  the  following  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  will 
assist  ^ 

Mrs.  "Went-worth,  Miss  Bothamly, 

Miss  Twichell,  Mrs.  Long, 

Mr.  Wetlierbee,  Mr.  Arthurson, 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mozart. 

H.  ECKHARDT,  Coixductor. 

"W.  B.  BAJSCOCK,  Organist  and  Pianist. 

F.  SUCK,  Iieader  of  the  Orchestra. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

Overture Glnck. 

Choral :  from  '  St.  Paul,' Mendelssohn. 

Grand  Scena  :  '  Fall  of  Zion,'  Mr.  Wetheebee, Paisiello. 

Air  from  '  Sam.ion,'  Mrs.  Long, Handel. 

Air  from  '  Solomon,'  Mr.  Arthurson, Handel. 

Air:  Mrs.  Wektvtorth, Handel. 

Aria  and  Chorus,  (Inflammatus)  Aria,  Miss  Bothamlt,  Rossini. 

PART  II. 

THE  WIDOW  OP  NAIK". 

^!^y^  Tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  music 
stores,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  principal  hotels  and  at  the  door. 
0='Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y- 

MLLE.   CABRIELLH"DE    LAMOTTE'S 

FIRST   GRAND   CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  15,  at  the 

Messrs.  Cf)trftcTinr['s  Saloon,  iHa-sonic  ^Trmplf, 

On  which  ocrasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  WENTWORTII, 

Vocalist,  and  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Quintette,  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cluq. 

2.  Cavatina  from  Beatrice  di  Tenda Bellini. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

3.  Grand  Concerto  for  Piano  Forte  in  A  minor,  op.85,  Hummel. 

Mile.  Gabrlelle  de  Lamotte  and  Qdintette  Club. 
Part  II. 

1.  Song  without  Words,  No.  6,  sixth  book,  arranged 

for  Quintette  by  T.Ryan, Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2.  o.  2d  Nocturne,  op.  15,  in  F  sharp  major, Chopin. 

b.  Grand  Sonate  Pathetique  in  C  minor,  op.  13,    Beethoven. 

Mile.  Gabeielle  de  Lamotie. 

3.  Ballad :  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

4.  Grand  Fantasia  on  the  Prayer  of  Moses, Thalberg. 

Mile-  Gabrieli.e  de  Lamotte. 

5.  Grand  Scene  and  Air  from  Robert  le  Diable, Meyerbeer. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clob. 
[O^To  commence  at  7)^  o'clock. 

0:^Ticket3  to  be  had  at  all  the  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  the  concert, 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

€liB  31Ira^il23D|u  diaintBttt  Club, 

HAVE  the  honor  of  announcing  to  their  friends  and  the 
public  of  Boston,  that  during  this,  their  Sixth  season, 
they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  to  take  place  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chickerixq,  Masonic  Temple. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  seats,  the  price  of  tickets  for 
the  Series  will  be  Five  Dollars.    Single  admissions.  One  Dollar. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  Artists,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Series  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  Concerts  will,  as  usual,  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  EVENINGS,  once  a  fortnight-  The  first  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Subscription  Lists 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Oct  14 

IMPROVED   MELODEONS. 

THE  subscriber  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  offered  for  sale.  These 
instruments  are  .superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  than  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  retail  prices  will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oc  28    bt  129  Washington  St. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON,  JR., 

Announces  to  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  will  give  in- 
struction on  the  PIANO,  and  in  Italian  and  Ballad  SINGING, 
at  her  residence,  Norfolk  House,  Iioxl»ury,  or  at  the 
residence  of  pupils. 

references. 
Rev.   Dr.   Putnam,    Rev.   F.   D.   Huntington,    Mr.   Adolpli 
Baumbach,  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Hickling,  Dr. 
H.  Bartlett,  Roxbury.  Oc  14  Im 

g.U  luiiirs  of  ^ofa  mxh  cfaiug  ^rinliug  nxallg  an^ 
promptig  £*xcnt£b  at  tijis  @ffia. 


raie.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  commenced  morning 

and  afrernonn  classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

KlT^Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such   great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  0  21  3m 

OTTO    DRESSIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Winthrop  Hodse.  Terms  : — S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  .f  30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  Wo.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

SIGIVOR  C.  CHIAIVEI  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  that  he  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Sig.  Papanti's, 
No.  21  Tremont  Row,  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to 
1  o'clock,  where  he  is  permitted  tog-ive  lessons. 

Application  may  be  made  by  letter  at  No.  47  Hancock  street, 
or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Pw1!>BasBaer  an<l  iBiiporter  of  M^isic, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steaoier  as  soon  as  pubiiphed.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  A-U  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  ALig26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  liAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 


D.    B.    NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  Washington  Street,  Boston* 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

-No.  7  TREMOISTT  STREET,  BOSTON", 

HAS  just  received  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  cele- 
brated Engravings  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  They  were  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope durim:'  the  present  year  ;  and  the  variety  of  subjects  and 
engravers  is  larger,  and  more  desirable  to  select  from  than  any 
previous  importation.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  oue.s — of  which  there  are  no  duphcatcs— in  this  col- 
lection :  — 

''  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;"  painted  by  Raphael, 
engraved  by  Longhi ;  a  very  fine  old  impression,  with  large 
margin,  and  before  the  inscription  on  the  temple.  A  very  fine 
impression  of  Miiller's  celebrated  engraving  of  Raphael's 
"Dresden  Madonna."  Sceinla''s  engraving  of  the  same  Ma- 
donna. The  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  by  Titian 
and  engraved  by  Schiavoni,— a  superb  impression  with  open 
letters  "  The  Transfiguration,"  piiinted  by  Raphael  and  en- 
graved by  Raphael  Morghen.  Guido's  "  Aurora,"  engraved  by 
Raphael  Morghen.  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  D. 
Voltera;  engraved  by  Toschi,— fine  impression  with  large 
margin  ;  this  is  one  of  Toschi's  most  celebrated  works,  "  The 
Madonna  della  Scodella  "  engraved  by  Toschi  after  Correggio; 
and  "•  The  Madonna  della  Tenda,"  after  Raphael,  by  the  same 
engraver, — fine  impressions  in  perfect  condition.  "  The  Trib- 
ute Money,"  engraved  bj  SteinJa,  after  Titian.  "  Portrait  of 
Raphael,"  "LaFornarina"  and  "  La  Poesie,"  painted  by  Raph- 
ael, and  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen,— fine  impressions  with 
IViU  margins.  "Portraits of  celebrated  Italians,"  engraved  by 
Raphel  Morghen.  Fifteen  fine  impressions  of  "  The  Stanza  of 
Raphael,"  engraved  by  Volpato  and  Raphael  Morghen.  '*  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,"  splendidly  engi-aved  by  Anderloni,— 
a  superb  proof,  with  open  letters.  "La  Madonna  del  Lago,' 
engraved  by  Longhi,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  splendid  im- 
pressions on  large  paper.  "  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple," 
painted  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  engraved  by  Perfetti,— splen- 
did proof,  with  open  letters.  "  Triomphe  of  Qalatee,"  painted 
by  Kaphael,  and  engraved  by  Richomme,— brilliant  impres- 
sion iu  perfect  condition.  "  La  Vierge  au  Poisson,"  engraved 
by  Desnoyers.  after  Raphael.  "  Madonna  del  Sacco,"  engraved 
by  Raphael  Morghen,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto.  "  Repose,"  a 
gem,  engraved  by  Bervic,  A  fine  impression  on  India  paper  of 
the  celebrared  engraving  by  Mercuri,  of  Delaroche's  "Saint 
Amelia."  Also,  a  tine  proof  before  all  letters  of  "  The  Head 
of  Columbu.'!,"  engraved  by  Mercuri.  "  King  Lear,"  painted 
by  West  and  engraved  by  Sharp  ;  open  letter  proof. 

Also  a  very  large  collection  of  modem  engravings,  of  En- 
glish, French  and  German  publications. 

All  new  engravings  received  as  soon  as  published.  Orders 
received  for  engravings  not  on  hand. 

Nov  11  3t 
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NOW     READY, 
THE   GEEAT   WOEK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 
COMPLcETE  ENCYCEOPJEDIA 

OF 

A  work  which  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
gui:^hefl  celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS  I 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bictionai-y  of  over 

5090    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OF    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dat^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &e. 

A  BooSiL  intendecl  to  cover  tUe  wlaoSe 
of  MiisicaB  Scienee. 

JOHN  P.   JBWBTT   &   CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

SIGNOR.  AUGUSTO  BEXDEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  vrinter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEREKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward.  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  t£. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

T^iVCHER  OF  THE.  PlAiNO  Xl^D  Sl^tilKG. 

Residence,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "Wasbington  Street,  Boston* 

CSermania  Serenade  Band. 

THOB  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  appljiDg  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Agent. 
ii  14  tf  30  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTCRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


m 


l^'AREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


M^ 


TiOHV    READY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PMO-FOSTE, 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  lias  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publi.sher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  tbe  Tery  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding Sf3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt $4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  aboTe  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
IfATHAN  mCHARDSON". 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3    'WINTER   STREET, 

BOSTON. 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS 

■WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

A.    W.    PRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 

i2<rsTUTrcTxo:sr  o:v  the  p.iA:Rro-FOUTE, 

On  or  before  October  Isfc. 

Order?  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  "Wade.  Aug26 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE   EKTIRE  AND   IKIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OP 

THE    PILGRIM^ S    PROGRESS ^ 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containiug  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHX  P.  JEAVETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  aothokized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Uoion,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
References.— Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigeiow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  LUIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

Mk.    THOMAS    EYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  tbe  mnsic 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFAOTURED  BT 

MASON     Sl     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
EcLuality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish.. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ®60  to  8175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Sllas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

lO^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

henry  mason.     1  MASOX  &  HAMLTIV, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  j  Cambridge  St.  {cot. of  Charles.,)  Bo»ton,M&, 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.j 

TAYLOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST   STEPS    TO   THE  PIANO  rOKTE ;    teing  an    Kle- 
mentary    Catechism    for    Beginners.     By    GEORGH  G. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  dednetion  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  .1.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

ISANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchabd,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silbbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  2831  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,.  33  Mt.  Vernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  iiO  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  8S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  hy  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


a.    p.    REEO   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museinn, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.''s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence,    8^   E^uckney   Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FOETE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  MiEic-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxhury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    C^JTIiEK, 

#tgaaigil    eeSp    ®«aci)«!i;    of    lOTngif, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  1530.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  '282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

R.    G  AEB  ETT, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
lIT^'Hesidence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  coi*ner  Harrison  Avenue. 

R.  I>e  RIBAS  will  give  instrtiction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  Sec. 


M^ 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  JSo,  56  Knecland  Street. 
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imigjif  0  ^flurtial  nf  3fHusir, 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


TEBMS 


BY  MAIL,.  ••.$2    PER  ANNUM, 

"     CARKIEK,   $2.50  " 


IN  ADVANCE. 


IT3  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  MosiCj  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  lleviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  \rith  timely  Analyses  of  the  not-able  Works- 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  aa  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  aud  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  j  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &o. 

[C/^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  d^tance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PKOPEIETOR 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
^O*-  OFFICE,    No,    31    School    Street,    Boston- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Was/iington  Street. 
"   GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Kow. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providenct,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCHARFENBERQ  &  LUIS,  722  J5roat/«tay,  iV,  Y. 
"    GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"   MILLER  &  }iEjLCKA.il,181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBDRN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"   HOLBBOOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Fic^t  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subseqaent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ®12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  ®6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  inadTance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


For  ©Wight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Reminiscences  of  Eossini,  and  other  Opera 
Composers. 

Six  months  ago,  in  the  principal  street  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Via  Calzaioli,  might  be  seen  daily 
about  the  hour  of  five,  a  fresh,  -well-preserved, 
hale  looking  gentleman,  apparently  of  the  age  of 
forty-seven  or  thereabouts,  taking  his  after  dinner 
promenade,  with  a  large  green  silk  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm  to  guard  against  any  sudden  fall  of 
rain  (even  though  for  more  than  three  months 
no  sign  of  rain  had  been  seen),  walking,  or  rather 
sauntering  slowly,  chatting  now  with  some  old 
acquaintance,  and  stopping  every  three  steps,  ac- 


cording to  the  Italian  custom,  to  impress  more 
deeply  his  discourse  upon  his  attentive  listener ; 
now  peering  indiscriminately  into  the  face  of 
every  female  Florentine  who  passed  by  (as  is 
also  the  Italian  custom) ;  whilst  the  feminine 
nudged  her  companion,  saying  "  Ecco  Rossini." 
Occasionally  a  head  of  some  passer  by  turned  to 
look  after  the  man  so  widely  celebrated  in  the 
musical  world,  and  who,  according  to  his  own 
saying  "had  had  too  brilliant  a  career  not  to  ^be 
satiated  with  applause,"  and  who  now  seeks  only 
the  gratification  of  his  animal  passions. 

Rossini  closed  his  career  with  his  grand  opera 
"William  Tell;"  having  decided  to  himself,  if 
successful,  never  to  touch  his  musical  pen  again, 
but  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  continued  si- 
lence; letting  the  world  judge  of  his  merits  by 
what  he  had  already  done.  He  was  greatly  in- 
cited to  the  work  by  jealousy  of  the  rising  star  of 
Meyerbeer,  who  then  had  fanaticised  the  world 
by  his  "  Huguenots."  Rossini,  having  closed  his 
career  in  Paris,  retired  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  first  triumphs,  choosing  the  city  of  Bologna, 
which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Pesaro,  the 
city  of  his  birth ;  and  in  which  city  he  lived  a 
retired,  unostentatious  life,  carefully  avoiding  any 
publicity,  and  banishing  entirely  from  his  mind, 
music  and  musical  people.  A  friepd  of  his,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  place,  once  wrote  him  a 
letter  upbraiding  him  for  his  indolence  and  ask- 
ing the  reason  of  his  depriving  the  world  of  the 
fruits  of  his  genius ;  the  significant  and  witty 
reply  to  the  letter  was  a  sheet  of  Uank  music 
paper,  enclosing  a  fine  Bologna  sausage,  directed 
to  the  care  of  his  inquiring  correspondent. 

In  his  youth,  Rossini  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  and  at  the  time  we  speak  of  he  still 
retained  a  face  beaming  with  gentleness  and 
suavity.  It  is  said  he  wrote  most  of  his  music 
while  in  bed.  One  morning,  having  nearly  fin- 
ished a  duo  (I  think  in  Gli  Italiani  in  Algeri),  in 
turning  over  the  sheet  to  put  the  last  bars  to  it,  it 
accidentally  fell  to  the  floor.  He  thought  a  mo- 
ment, whether  to  rise  from  his  bed  to  pick  it  up, 
or  to  write  another,  and  decided  upon  the  latter ; 
thus  leaving  two  duos  with  the  same  words,  both 
being  different,  and  proving  the  old  adage,  that 
"  lazy  people  take  the  most  pains."  No  composer 
ever  equaled  him  in  fluency  of  ideas,  except 
Donizetti,  who  has  left  ninety  entire  operas,  be- 
sides innumerable  songs,  duos  and  other  pieces. 
Rossini's  Stdbat  Mater  was  held  by  the  order  of 
Friars,  for  whom  it  was  written;  some  years  ber 


fore  it  was  given  to  the  world  ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  AUegri's  Miserere  was  retained  for 
many  years  by  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  St.  Peters 
in  Rome ;  it  was  afterwards  first  produced  at 
Florence.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Stahai  Mater 
was  performed  in  the  hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  two  hundred  performers,  with  la 
Steffanoni,  Cecchenini  and  others.  In  conversing 
with  Rossini  I  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  the 
United  States  it  was  always  a  great  favorite ;  he 
replied,  "  O  !  it  is  only  a  bagatelle,  not  worth 
mentioning." 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  lived  to  see  his 
star  fade  out  and  his  music  placed  on  the  shelf  as 
antique.  He  deeply  felt  the  coldness  to  him  of 
the  present  musical  world  (I  speak  of  Italy) 
which  added  new  fire  to  his  naturally  sarcastic 
powers.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  never 
known  to  give  fairly,  or  without  some  biting  sar- 
casm, his  opinion  of  any  music  or  singers;  and 
in  his  latter  days,  while  at  Florence,  he  avoided 
all  conversation  tending  towards  musical  matters, 
though  occasionally  he  was  forced  to  it  by  cir- 
cumstances. Only  of  one  piece  of  Verdi,  the 
now  arbitrary  musical  ruler  of  all  Italy,  did  I 
ever  know  him  to  speak  well,  and  that  was  of  the 
quartet  in  Rlgoletto,  which  he  seriously  compli- 
mented very  highly  as  a  piece  well  written,  well 
conducted  and  of  great  theatrical  effect.  He 
said  now  that  he  knew  the  wants  of  the  present 
public,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  him,  if  so  dis- 
posed, to  cut  short  the  career  of  Verdi ;  and  his 
wife  told  me  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  secretary 
the  music  written  by  him  to  the  libretto  of  Gio- 
vanna  d'Arco,  which,  if  produced,  would  throw 
Verdi's  composition  entirely  into  the  shade. 

It  is  known  also  that  he  has  written  a  funeral 
service,  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  when 
he  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  for  which  event  the 
world  will  not  probably  be  kept  in  waiting,  as  he 
has,  within  the  last  four  months  become  childish, 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  investment  of  some  of 
his  surplus  funds.  Avarice,  which  is  too  ofteni 
the  attendant  on  old  age,  had  become  his  predom- 
inant characteristic,  and  although  his  annual  in- 
come amounted  to  more  than  thirty  tliousandi 
dollars,  his  expenses  were  rarely  ever  more  than 
one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred.  A  friend  of 
mine  asked  him  why  he  did  not  spend  more  of  his 
income,  and  he  said,.  "  he  lived  economically,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  world  by  leaving  a  large  sum 
to  establish  a  musical  conservatorio ; "  but  it  is 
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well  known  that  he  will  not  leave  one  sou,  as  all 
his  money  is  yearly  invested  in  new  life  assur- 
ances !  About  six  months  ago  he  was  induced  to 
purchase  a  palace,  for  safe  investment,  and  he 
paid  about  eight  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
palace  was  afterwards  estimated  to  be  worth, 
which  loss  reduced  him  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
childishness,  and  filled  his  mind  with  the  idea 
that  he  could  afford  nothing  to  eat,  and  that  he 
was  at  last  really  reduced  to  that  poverty  he  had 
so  many  years  dreaded. 

Notwithstanding  his  insatiable  love  of  money, 
he  always  remained  firm  in  his  decision  of  never 
again  mingling,  in  any  manner,  with  the  musical 
world.  Louis  Napoleon  recently  offered  him  an 
immense  sum  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Paris  to 
direct  the  music  (which  was  to  be  all  his  own)  of 
some  great  fete ;  but  the  golden  offer  could  not 
tempt  him  from  his  seclusion ;  and  after  all  it 
may  be  he  was  right  in  his  idea.  Once  while 
dining  with  Madame  Dngher,  whose  fame  is  still 
bright  from  the  fact  of  her  leaving  the  career 
while  in  the  height  of  its  splendor,  he  compli- 
mented her  upon  her  tact  in  preserving  her  name 
and  reputation,  saying  that  "  to  gain  a  reputation 
was  a  very  easy  thing,  but  to  maintain  it  was  the 
diflicult  part."  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  one 
who  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  like  Rossini's,  that 
he  has  always  been  considered  as  great  as  at 
present ;  not  thinking  that  he  as  well  as  every 
other  composer  and  singer  in  Italy  has  had  his 
career  of  alternate  failures  and  successes.  In 
Naples,  the  first  night  of  11  Barhiere  di  Seviglia, 
the  composer,  who  was  seated  as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days,  in  the  orchestra  before  a  spinetta, 
to  give  the  singers  the  notes  in  case  of  forgetful- 
ness,  was  so  unmercifully  hissed  on  account  of  his 
opera  that  he  took  "  French  leave  "  at  midnight 
by  the  diligence  for  Rome. 

Rossini  was  first  educated  as  a  singer,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  a  very  pleasant  voice.  He  often 
sang  his  Largo  al  Factotum  with  great  effect  in 
the  private  parties  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, with  whom  he  was  on  very  familiar  terms,  un- 
til he  brought  his  present  wife  from  Paris.  His 
first  wife,  a  celebrated  singer,  is  said  to  have  died 
from  chagrin  and  neglect.  His  music  is  written 
almost  entirely  from  pure  genius,  since  when  at 
school  he  never  would  confine  himself  to  the  classi- 
cal studies  given  him  by  his  master  at  Bologna,  but 
spent  his  time  composing  music  for  farces,  and 
such  light  works  ;  so  much  so  that  his  teacher  re- 
fused to  pay  him  any  more  attention.  Donizetti, 
on  the  contrary,  devoted  (after  he  had  written 
several  successful  operas)  two  years  to  strict  clas- 
sical music,  and  was  at  the  time  the  best  classical 
scholar  in  the  Conservatorio ;  but  he  also  prefer- 
red the  music  of  his  genius  and  inspiration  to  the 
music  of  study  and  mathematics,  and  in  his  Linda, 
(his  favorite  opera)  his  Don  Sebastiano,  and  La 
Favorita,  one  can  see  how,  in  his  later  3'ears, 
when  his  inspirations  became  more  feeble  from 
exhaustion,  he  turned  as  a  resource  to  his  early 
classical  studies.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
Italy,  well  founded  upon  experience  which  only 
in  very  rare  circumstances  proves  to  be  fallible, 
that  he  who  begins  the  career  as  a  singer  or  com- 
poser with  great  eclat,  rarely  fails  to  end  it  in  a 
very  different  manner ;  and  Rossini  paid  a  cut- 
ting compliment  to  Bellini  upon  his  first  opera, 
II  Pirata,  when  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other,  by  saying :  "  Bravo  1  young  Bellini,  you 
begin  where  the  old  msisters  leave  off." 


Two  years  ago  the  Propliete  of  Meyerbeer  was 
brouglit  out  with  great  splendor  at  Florence,  du- 
ring the  Carnival  season.  It  was  so  new  and  full 
of  difficulties,  that  nothing  else  for  some  time 
was  talked  of.  Rossini  was  asked  if  he  had  heard 
it,  and  replied  :  "  Yes,  I  have  been  once  to  hear 
the  "  Prophet,"  and  twice  to  see  the  Stenterello, 
(the  Florentine  Punch.)  Neither  Bellini  nor  Don- 
izetti had  the  mortification  to  live  to  see  the  musi- 
cal sceptre  wrested  from  them  by  another,  and 
the  worshiping  incense  of  the  musical  thousands 
of  ardent  Italians  offered  at  the  shrine  of  a  newer 
harmonic  deity. 

I  once  asked  him  whom  he  thought  the  greatest 
operatic  composer.  "  Mio  caro,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a 
great  battle — we  are  all  generals,  and  the  general 
who  succeeds  in  killing  all  the  rest  will  remain 
victorious  on  the  field."  Once,  while  making  a 
visit  to  a  friend's  house,  a  little  girl,  whose  sister 
was  then  taking  her  singing  lessons,  said  to  the 
great  composer  : — "  Caro  Maestro,  why  don't  you 
write  some  more  new  music  ?"  "  Listen  !  "  said 
he,  "  don't  you  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  now- 
a-days  for  people  to  perform  that  which  I  haTe 
already  written  ?"^ — He  dined  at  home  but  once  a 
week,  six  days  being  regularly  engaged  with  his 
friends  of  Florence.  On  Sundays  he  was  al- 
ways sure  of  a  magnificent  dinner  with  arch- 
bishop Minucci,  and  other  days  with  Prince  Pon- 
iatowsky,  the  Contessa  Orsini,  and  other  musical 
celebrities.  The  Poniatowskys  are  a  very  gifted 
musical  family.  Some  years  ago  at  the  Teatro 
Rossini,  in  Leghorn,  they  performed  Lucrezia 
Borgia  publicly  in  aid  of  some  charitable  institu- 
tion ;  Prince  Giuseppe  (the  present  Tuscan  Min- 
ister to  Paris  and  London,)  taking  the  part  of 
Gennaro,  Prince  Carlo  singing  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Elise,  in  the  role  of 
Lucrezia,  and  it  was  performed  in  a  very  credit- 
able manner.  Prince  Giuseppe  also  wrote  the  li- 
bretto and  music  of  an  opera  brought  out  at  the 
Pergola  of  Florence  some  years  since ;  and  all  the 
family  are  greatly  interested  in  Art  and  artists. 
Recently  Rossini  was  nominated  Commander 
(Commendatore)  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  and 
nearly  all  operatic  performers  are  or  were  cava- 
liers of  that  order.  Mercadante,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, Verdi,  Mabellini,  Pacini,  and  Rossini. 
Mercadante  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Con- 
servatorio of  Naples,  and  is  a  true  specimen  of  a 
Neapolitan.  Warm  hearted  and  hospitable, 
though  he  has  somewhat  of  the  contadino  still  in 
his  mixture.  He  writes  all  his  music  a  tavola, 
that  is,  without  the  aid  of  any  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  play 
at  all  the  piano-forte  !  Rossini,  on  the  contrary, 
was  one  of  the  best  accompanists  in  the  world. 
Verdi  never  writes  without  having  the  piano-forte 
before  him,  while  Mercadante  never  hears  his 
production  till  it  is  rehearsed  with  full  orchestra. 
Verdi  is  less  popular  in  Naples  than  any  other 
Italian  city,  on  account  of  the  immense  influence 
there  of  Mercadante.  Auber,  the  French  opera- 
comique  composer,  commenced  writing  after  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  can  now  be  seen  daily  on  the 
Champs  Elysdes  in  Paris,  with  a  most  elegant 
turnout,  and  every  thing  to  match.  Meyerbeer 
has  an  immense  private  fortune,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  operas  costs  him  a  large  sum.  Twenty 
years  ago  in  Italy,  during  the  same  season  that  an 
Impresario  paid  Rossini  the  then  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  opera,  he  paid 
five  hundred  to  have  one  of  liis   performed.     At 


the  first  public  performance  of  his  last  opera 
(L'  Etoile  du  Nord,)  all  the  tickets  were  taken 
by  himself  for  distribution  to  his  friends. 

In  another  article  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of 
some  of  the  past  and  present  singers,  and  an  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  habits  of  an  Italian  artista 
di  canto.  Harrison. 


For  Dwight's  Jonrnal  of  Mnsk. 
SERENADES. 
I. 

[A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  &s  a  Model  Sere- 
nade, "  an  attempt,"  he  says,  *'  having  been  made  to  embody 
the  music  in  the  Terse,  and  to  introduce  an  under-current  of 
reality  below  the  necessarily  kigh-faluting  matter  of  the  sere- 
nade proper.] 

MIDNIGHT. 
Wakest  thon,  dearest  ?  the  night  is  (thr^-rum) 

And  the  moon  is  (r-r-rum)  on  high ! 
And  the  odorous  wind  breathes  out  a  (st-r-rum) 
On  tliy  balmy  bosom  to  die. 

Sotto  voce.    [If  these  infernal  mosquitoes 
Are  half  as  attentive  to  you 
As  they  are  to  your  truly  devoted, 
I  rather  suppose  that  you  do.] 

Listen,  0  fairest !  my  lute's  deep  (str-r  rum  J 

At  tliy  lattice  suing  for  (r-r-rum) 
And  deem  that  you  hear  in  the  (thrum-rum-rwn) 
The  love  that  by  day  is  dumb. 

[I  should  lilse  to  learn  at  your  leisure 

How  much  you  catch  of  the  tune 
Through  the  gaps  of  that  blatant  bull-dog's 
Elongated  howl  to  the  moon.] 

Let  the  cloistral  silence  that  (thruins)  around. 

Lend  its  (ihrum-rum-rum)  to  my  lay: 
As  we  hear  by  night  the  flow  of  streams 
That  we  cannot  (str-r-rum)  by  day. 

[Your  governor's  evening  potation 

I  trust  was  well  stiffened  with  gin, 

For,  combining  the  dog  and  the  lUusic, 

This  performance  is  rather  a  din.] 

Then,  maiden  coy !  look  forth  and  (str-r-rum) 

There  are  none  to  hear  or  see ; 
And  the  curious  world  with  its  (thrum-dum-dum) 
Is  {rrum-rum-rum)  to  me. 

[Old  Squaretoes  peeps  out  of  his  window 
And  affects  to  be  charmed  and  all  that, 
While  he  secretly  racks  his  invention 
For  a  missile  to  injure  my  hat.] 

For  the  heart  that's  touch'd  by  Love's  own  {rrrum) 

Should  weakness  or  fear  cast  down  ? 
It  should  quail  alone  at  thy  dreaded  (sirrrum) 
And  blench  at  thy  (ihrrrum-rum)  frown. 

[He  has  vanished !  I  know  in  the  darkness 

He  now  fumbles  round  for  his  stick ; 
D.  I.  0.  is  the  word,  ere  he  cometh 
Clattering  down  like  a  thousand  of  brick.] 
[Exit  Youth. 

n. 

[The  second  is  by  the  same  hand.  Both  were  produced  "  all 
along  of"  a  discussion,  in  a  small  literary  clique,  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  Serenade,  as  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  Socg.] 

CAVALIER'S   SERENADE. 
1654. 
Yon  faithful  star  his  flashing  shield 

Rears  in  the  welkin  steep ; 
And  he  and  I  alone  a-field 

Watch  o'er  my  darling's  sleep. 
Of  the  south  wind  dreams  the  lily-bell. 

And  the  woodbine  of  the  bee ; — 
0  watchful  star,  peep  in  and  tell, 

Does  my  Rosebud  dream  of  me  ? 

Beneath  thy  bosom's  sweet  unrest 

What  dainty  fancies  bide, 
As  odors  in  the  folded  breast 

Of  evening  blossoms  hide ; 
But  at  my  voice  the  visions  fade, 

Dissolved  in  tender  fear. 
Like  fairies  in  the  moonlit  glade, 

A  distant  step  that  bear. 
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0  fluttered  Bird!  0  startled  Fawn! 

Thee  wait  I  to  beliold, 
As  happy  clouds  expect  the  dawn 

That  irreatlies  their  brows  with  gold. 
Look  forth,  blithe  Nature's  playmate  fair! 

All  darkness  she  beguiles, 
Who  scatters  on  the  longing  air 

The  largesse  of  such  smiles. 

Almost  I  feel  as  if  it  might 

Thy  timid  beauties  wrong, 
To  weave,  0  Chaplet  of  Delight! 

Thy  graces  into  song. 
The  chaunt  of  brooks  in  woodland  dark, 

The  murmur  of  the  sea, 
Tlie  airy  lyric  of  the  lark 

Thy  minstrelsy  should  be. 

<    ■■    1 

rrom  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music." 

Dr.  Spohr's  Music— A  Criticism. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

This  general  and  gentle  insipidity  of  tone,  again, 
in  Dr.  Spohr's  first  thoughts,  is  impressed  more 
ineflfaceably  on  the  hearer,  in  his  operas  than  in 
his  instrumental  compositions — by  his  mannerism 
— by  his  perpetual  use  of  chromatic  harmonies 
and  progressions — by  one  or  two  favorite  devices 
of  counterpoint  and  accompaniment,  and  by  the 
thickness  (rather  than  richness)  of  the  tissue  in 
which  he  loves  to  set  his  idea,  be  it  ever  so  minute. 
His  indifference  to  the  text  or  the  humor  of  the 
scene,  is  as  complete  as  it  is  with  the  most  flimsy 
of  the  Italian  opera-makers.  Let  the  situation  be 
ever  so  impassioned,  let  the  stir  and  the  hurry  of 
the  music  have  been  ever  so  significantly  prefaced 
and  prepared  for,  the  climax  never  comes  with 
Dr.  Spohr.  Throughout  the  "  Faust"  and  "  Jes- 
sonda,"  with  all  his  skill,  he  never  manages  either 
to  fascinate  or  to  excite, — but  falls  flat  and  dull ; — ■ 
midway  betwixt  the  melodic  German  opera- 
writers,  of  whom  Mozart  was  the  greatest,  and 
the  symphonic  school  of  stage  composers,  of  whom 
Beethoven  was  the  first.  And  the  attention,  after 
being  once,  twice,  thrice  excited  and  disappointed, 
subsides  into  a  tranquil  acquiescence  with  the  res- 
pectable endowments  of  the  musician  ;  which  in 
its  turn  (with  persons  of  impatient  and  excitable 
spirits)  wanes  into  an  ennui  that  no  reason  can 
combat,  that  no  conviction  can  cure. 

If  as  an  opera-composer  Dr.  Spohr  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  vapidity  and  tediousness  (arising 
from  an  essential  poverty  in  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment,) w6  shall  not  find  these  compensated  for  by 
any  extraordinary  gravity  or  grandeur  in  his  sa- 
cred music.  His  melody  is  not  better  in  his  ora- 
torios than  in  his  operas ;  and  his  science  is  more 
conventional — moving  within  still  narrower  limits 
on  sacred  than  on  profane  ground.  In  all  that 
formed  the  delight  of  the  elder  ecclesiastic  writers, 
Dr.  Spohr  shows  himself  at  best  a  timid  and 
pedantic  scholar.  His  fugues  are  lean,  mono- 
tonous, and  undignified ;  introduced  frequently 
enough  to  prove  that  he  does  not  hold  with  those 
sceptics  of  the  modern  school  who  decry  fugal 
writing,  as  an  insolent  parade  of  the  periwig — but 
alas  !  never  introduced  without  also  showing  pain- 
ful inferiority  and  lack  of  resource  in  their  maker. 
Curiously  dead  and  stale,  again,  are  Dr.  Spohr's 
recitatives, — singularly  uncouth  to  declaim,  owing 
to  his  immoderate  use  of  chromatic  modulation; 
and  without  grasp,  or  solemnity,  or  coherence 
with  the  spirit  of  Holy  AVrit.  Now  that  the  se- 
duction excited  by  the  manner  of  "The  Last 
Judgment"  has  subsided  among  the  English — now 
that  we  can  separate  the  awe  of  the  subject  of 
that  oratorio  from  the  enamelled  smoothness  of 
demi-tint  in  which  it  has  been  finished  off  by  the 
musical  colourist — we  listen  with  as  much  weari- 
ness as  wonder  to  the  small  and  undignified  voices 
that  narrate  the  tremendous  incidents  of  the 
hour  of  eternal  doom  and  consolation.  The  mez- 
zo-soprano recitative  that  introduces  the  final 
quartet  and  chorus  of  the  First  Part,  the  bass  re- 
citative which,  early  in  the  Second  Part,  prefaces 
the  coming  of  terror,  wrath,  and  destruction,  may 
be  referred  to,  as  justifying,  with  their  timid  and 
unmeaning  feebleness,  a  criticism  which,  without 
instances  cited,  might  be  thought  disrespectful- 
ly severe.    Let  any  one  that  studies  the  union 


of  sound  with  sense  compare  these  with  any  sim- 
ilar pages  by  Handel, — or  with  "  There  were 
Shepherds,"  in  "  The  Messiah ;"  *  or  with  the 
passage  introducing  Miriam's  song  of  triumph  in 
"  Israel,"  where  the  most  soulless  of  singers  must 
be  upborne,  animated,  and  ennobled  by  the 
phrases  set  down  for  him  to  deliver ; — and  not 
merely  the  mistaken  system,  but  the  powerlcss- 
ness  and  want  of  poetry  in  the  modern  writer, 
■will  reveal  themselves  too  clearly  to  be  question- 
ed. 

Still  this  "  Last  Judgment"  (of  Dr.  Spohr's 
three  oratorios,  his  first  and  freshest  composition,) 
is  not  to  be  left  without  a  word  in  hearty  admira- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  it,  which  are  as  sound 
and  as  real  as  the  parts  just  denounced  are  false 
in  tone  and  poor  in  meaning.  The  double  quar- 
tets "  Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and 
"  Blest  are  the  departed,"  show  Dr.  Spohr  on  his 
highest  ground  as  an  expressive  interpreter  of 
situation — as  combining  pure  vocal  melody  with 
harmonies  of  a  touching  and  holy  solemnity.  In 
these  the  super-sweetness  which  elsewhere  cloys 
us  in  his  writings,  is  felt  less  than  usual — because 
of  the  superior  vigor  and  simplicity  of  the  phrases. 
There  is  something  at  once  gorgeous  and  pathetic 
in  the  effect  produced  by  his  peculiar  combina- 
tion and  alternation  of  the  solo  and  the  choral 
voices.  The  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  evening 
hour,  when  the  wide  western  horizon  is  piled  with 
one  vision  of  cloud-glory  above  another,  as  the 
forms  and  hues  change  and  fade  away,  and  the 
blue  sky  deepens,  when  the  more  splendid  tints 
have  floated  past, — is  recalled  by  this  music — by 
the  funeral  train  especially.  It  is  the  type  and 
perfection  of  Dr.  Spohr's  one  form  of  devotional 
utterance  : — it  keeps  its  place  in  the  mind,  as  a 
hi"h  thins  amona;  the  high  things  of  Art,  however 
steadily  .the  entire  work,  on  bemg  more  frequent- 
ly heard  sinks  in  consideration,  loses  interest,  and 
becomes  appreciated  as  the  manufacture  of  one  un- 
select  and  industrious — with  whom  Opera,  Part- 
song,  Overture  and  Quartet,  all  take  the  same 
physiognomy,  abide  the  same  conduct,  and  all  are 
tamed  and  trained  into  the  same  mechanically- 
constraining  mould  of  structure. 

Such  are  a  few  hints  and  characteristics  of  the 
talent  of  the  patriarch  of  German  musical  com- 
position. They  are  put  forth  merely  as  criticisms 
on  works  before  the  world,  as  such  fair  objects  of 
comparison :  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  as  foreshowing  the  place  which  the  excellent 
Kapellmeister  of  Cassel  will  hold  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Musicians,  may  bo  left  to  those  who  agree  with 
the  justice  of  what  has  been  advanced.  I  have  a 
comfort  in  believing  that  this  chapter  will  never 
reach  those  whom  it  would  pain  me  to  pain,  by 
6ffering  an  appreciation  of  their  idol  so  unflatter- 
ing, and  which  (to  them)  will  seem  so  unfair  and 
irreverent. 


Diary  Abroad,— No.  2. 

Hanover,  Sept.  20. — "  That  this  hitherto  weak  little 
mannikin  should  write  such  a  work,  I  had  not  thought 
it,"  said  Beethoven,  as  he  read  the  score  of  Weber's 
Der  Freyschiitz.  Whatever  his  astonishment  might  have 
been,  it  could  not  surpass  that  of  the  entire  musical  pub- 
lic of  Europe,  when,  after  so  many  years  of  most  com- 
plete failures,  Meyerbeer  accomplished  a  success  lasting 
and  triumphant.      I  think  of  no  case  quite  parallel. 

*  To  those  desirous  of  examining  further,  may  be  re- 
commended a  comparison  betwixt  the  deeper  portions  of 
Handel's  most  famous  oratorio,  and  Dr.  Spohr's  "  Calva- 
ry," where  the  new  composer  has  not  shrunk  from  set- 
ting the  same  scenes,  nay,  almost  the  same  words,  as  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  And  here,  if  Handel's  thoughts 
vindicate  themselves  the  sublimity  of  their  inspiration, 
Handel's  science  reveals  itself  as  no  less  colossal.  It  is 
remarkable  how  every  vocal  chord  of  the  old  German 
writer  "  draws  blood"  by  the  perfect  skill  with  which  it 
is  combined  and  adapted  for  the  voices  ;  it  is  no  less  ob- 
servable how,  with  the  modern  master,  ignorance  or  dis- 
dain of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  vocal  effect,  de- 
prives the  most  ambitious  of  his  choruses  of  force,  au- 
thority, and  brilliancy.  Strain,  difficulty,  and  confusion 
are  every  where — owing  to  the  reckless  want  of  seleot- 
ness  with  which  the  inner  parts  of  the  vocal  quartet  are 
written.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  means  of  effect  added 
to  the  orchestra  since  Handel's  time,  whereas  his  least  ve- 
hement choruses  strike  us  down  by  their  force,  Spohr's 
most  violent  ones  weary  us  by  their  comparative  impo- 
tence. 


Gluck's  early  operas,  though  naturally  enough  despised 
by  Handel,  had  still  here  and  there  made  a  certain  im- 
pression. Von  Weber's  had  found  admirers,  and  thougli 
old  Winter  is  now  known  by  only  one,  still  we  was  pop- 
ular. But  Meyerbeer  !  here  was  a  man  Avho  began  con- 
temporaneously with  Weber,  was  his  fellow-student 
under  Vogler,  was  the  Thalberg  of  his  day  more  than  a 
generation  since,  who  had  written  opera  after  opera,  only 
to  have  them  hissed  and  laughed  off  the  stage,  until  fi- 
nally all  the  influence  of  his  wealth  and  social  position 
was  insufldcient  to  procure  him  a  hearing  in  his  native 
city.  In  Paris,  if  my  authorities  may  be  trusted,  he 
could  only  by  skilful  and  lavish  use  of  money  procure 
the  production  of  a  last,  despairing  effort,  "  Kobert  the 
Devil,"  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  public  to  undergo 
the  infliction  of  this  man's  music  !  And  yet  from  1830 
to  1850  that  piece  was  one  of  the  three  operas  which  were 
performed  the  greatest  number  of  times  !  I  never  heard 
it  but  once,  and  was  not  much  pleased  with  it,  but  in  the 
"  Prophet,"  which  I  again  heard  last  night,  I  find  one  of 
those  great  master-pieces  which  must  endure  as  long  as 
music  shall  remain  in  any  degree  in  its  present  form  and 
condition.  As  long  as  Mozart,  Gluck,  Weber  and  Beet- 
hoven's operas  are  played,  so  long  must  the  "  Pro- 
phet" hold  its  place  upon  the  stage.  Strange  that  it 
took  him  so  long  to  find  the  right  path !  But  Walter  Scott 
is  a  somewhat  similar  instance  in  hterature,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  had  not  spent  years  in  writing  fail- 
ures. 

The  opera  house  of  this  small  capital,  (numbering 
some  40,000  inhabitants)  appears  to  me  a  real  triumph, 
it  is  so  neat,  handsome,  comfortable,  and  so  capitally 
adapted  to  music;  and,  as  to  the  performance,  though  no 
singer  of  world-wide  reputation, — no  Sontag,  Lind,  no 
Alboni — took  part,  it  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  I 
ever  attended.  The  orchestra  numbered  about  forty- 
four,  a  woman  playing  the  harp  accompaniments,  and 
Marschner, — a  name  known  with  us  too, — conducted. 
I  had  smiled  at  being  told  that  this  is  the  best  orchestra 
in  Germany,  but  I  declare,  when  I  came  to  hear  these 
very  difficult  accompaniments  given  with  all  their  lights 
and  shades,  and  all  the  changing  varieties  of  expression, 
in  such  absolute  perfection,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
pride  of  the  Hanoverians  in  their  "  Kapelle."  An  or- 
chestra though,  in  which  Joachim  plays  regularly  as  a 
subordinate,  cannot  easily  be  bad  !  Then  the  chorus, 
numbering  about  as  many  as  the  orchestra,  was  drilled 
to  an  excellence  of  performance  which  left  no  room  for 
complaint.  The  scenery,  too,  was  most  appropriate  and 
worked  admirably.  The  solo-singers  were  all  good, 
though  neither  the  Fides  nor  the  Bertha  were  drawn  to 
their  lodgings  after  the  play  by  a  team  of  two-legged 
asses,  and  though  nobody  paid  ^250  for  tlie  first 
choice  of  seats.  Everj'thing  was  done  well,  and  the 
result  was  that  Meyerbeer's  opera  was  a  complete  work, 
all  the  parts  in  harmony,  and  a  large  audience  listened 
to  it  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  Probably  the  money 
that  the  entire  performance  cost  would  not  have  paid  a 
pair  of  stars  at  the  Broadway  or  Howard, — and -yet  what 
an  immeasurable  difference  in  the  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment!   ■ 

Weber  always  said  that  Mej'erbeer  had  the  necessary 
talent  and  genius  to  accomplish  great  things,  but  he  made 
his  fame  and  went  to  his  rest  without  seeing  his  opinions 
of  him  confirmed.  I  do  not  mean  above  to  rank  '  The 
Prophet'  with  '  Don  Juan'  and  '  Fidelio,'  but  to  put  it 
among  the  great  works  which  the  world  will  not  willing- 
ly let  die.  Tlie  purely  dramatic  character  of  the  music, 
every  note  of  which  must  have  been  ^^Titten  with  the 
stage  effect  in  view,  unfits  it  for  the  most  part  for  the 
concert  room,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  only  there,  or 
inadequately  given  upon  the  stage,  can  liardly  be  able  to 
appreciate  its  real  beauties.  The  subject  charms  me,  as 
it  maltes  the  progress  of  the  action  and  catastrophe  de- 
pend upon  filial  affection  instead  of  the  worn-out  pas- 
sion of  sexual  love.  Beethoven  has  shown  m  his  im- 
mortal musical  painting  of  connubial  love  in  '  Fidelio' 
how  noble  and  tender  a  husband  he  would  have  made, 
and  I  can  never  listen  to  the  music  of  John  of  Lej'den 
and  his  mother,  without  thinking  that  the  mother  of 
Meyerbeer  must  have  been  blest  in  her  son.  But  beauti- 
fully as  this  music  expresses  maternal  and  filial  afl'ection, 
away  from  the  stage  scene  in  which  it  occurs  it  seems  to 
me  to  become  dead,  or  like  a  portion  of  a  beautiful  ora- 
tion heard   apart  from  its  proper  connection.     I  am 
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seldom  so  moved  as  by  passages  in  this  opera.  The  con- 
stant crash  of  brass  Avhich  we  have  learned  to  think  ne- 
cessary to  opera  is  not  heard;  instead  of  this  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  combinations  of  instruments 
continually  occur,  and  the  treatment  of  the  voice  seems 
to  me  of  a  very  high  order.  Would  that  my  friends  at 
home  could  hear  this  once  adequately  given,  and  in  a 
language  which  would  give  the  key  to  the  music  by 
being  understood  !  Until  it  is  thus  heard  no  fair  judg- 
ment can  be  passed  npon  "  The  Prophet."  When  music 
is  heard  as  the  composer  designed,  judgment  is  easy,  but 
not  before.  Mozart's  Requiem  is  the  Kequiem  only 
when  lieard  in  the  church,  performed  as  a  solemn  service 
for  the  dead ,  and  then  even  the  most  confirmed  enemy 
of  Catholicism  must  be  moved. 
Long  live  Jleyerbeer  ! 

DussELDORF,  Oct.  6. — Lastnightwe  came  to  Haram, 
and  as  it  was  not  very  far  frem  Hamm  to  Munster,  and 
as  our  two  heads  are  rather  full  of  "  John  of  Leyden" 
and  his  doings,  we  concluded  to  sleep  at  the  latter  place, 
which  we  did.  This  morning  in  the  rain  we  looked  at 
the  church,  on  the  tower  of  which  we  saw  the  iron 
cages  in  which  the  prophet's  body  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions were  exposed  to  rot,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
cathedral,  which  is  not  represented  on  the  stage  in  the 
crowning  scene  of  the  opera  as  it  should  be.  Well, 
mass  was  performing — a  mass  with  no  music  but  the 
organ — but  such  organ  playing  !  It  was  worth  the  ride 
to  IVIunster  just  to  hear  it.  Who  he  was.  or  what  was 
his  name,  I  know  not,  but  it  did  me  a  power  of  good. 
At  10  A.  M.,  we  left  for  Diisseldorf,  coming  via  Elber- 
feld,  as  I  knew  of  old  that  the  other  route  is  most  te- 
dious and  uninteresting — this  one,  one  of  exceeding  in- 
terest, passing  as  it  does  along  the  valley  of  the  Wipper, 
until  a  deep  cut  brings  us  most  suddenly  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  whence  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  Rhine 
valley,  to  the  Siebengeberge,  forty  miles  away,  burst 
upon  the  view. 

On  reaching  Diisseldorf  the  first  question  was  as  to  the 
opera.  "The Prophet!"  So,  well, we  jnwsi  see  that.  A 
fellow  traveller  had  told  us  so  much  of  the  opera  here 
that  we  were  not  a  little  curious  to  see  it — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  desire  to  hear  that  work  again.  We  could 
not  but  laugh  when  we  came  to  compare  the  little  thea- 
tre well  filled,  the  little  audience  well  willed,  and  the  lit- 
tle personnel  well  skilled,  with  Samuel's  descrip- 
tions. And  yet  the  result  was  gratifying.  The  scenery 
brought  back  the  town  where  we  breakfasted  so  well 
that  we  could  point  out  the  hotel,  and  the  music  was 
really  very  well  given.  But  why  did  they  try  to  give 
the  skating  scene  with  six  men  and  one  girl  ?  and  why 
did  they  try  to  imitate  the  rising  sun  with  a  small  loco- 
motive reflector  ?  Little  folks  should  not  try  too  great 
things.  On  the  whole  however  we  had  new  proof  this 
evening  how  much  real  musical  enjoyment  there  can  be 
in  a  little  theatre,  where  the  money  is  spent  in  producing 
a  work  in  your  own  language,  with  more  regard  to  its  ef- 
fect as  a  whole  than  to  the  production  of  a  few  star 
solos.    Vive  la  Common  Sense  ! 

ISth. — Again,  Vive  la  Common  Sense  !  Here  in  this 
littlecity  of  Bonn, with  its  dozen  thousand  inhabitants,  I 
have  really  enjoyed  an  opera.  The  company  at  Cologne 
frequently  plays  here  on  off  nights,  "  cutting  the  gar- 
ment according'  to  the  cloth  j"  and  this  evening  we  had 
the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  which,  for  aught  I 
could  see,  is  just  as  good  done  up  so  in  12mo.,  as  in  grand 
folio  at  Berlin.  1  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  It  was  in  an  un- 
derstandable tongue,  and  though  all  wag  on  a  small  scale, 
orchestra,  chorus  and  so  forth,  still  all  was  carefully 
produced  and  well  done.  The  "  Daughter"  was  a  Frau 
Marra,  from  Vienna,  her  voice  rather  weak,  bat  her  sing- 
ing perfectly  beautiful.  Wiggle  was  at  a  discount,  and 
her  clear  and  smoothly  sustained  tones,  truly  delicious. 
It  is  one  of  my  pleasant  recollections  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  that  the  solo  music  there,  during  my  ex- 
perience, was  never  murdered  by  women  singing  with  a 
pea  in  their  throats.  I  begin  to  feel  most  sympatheti- 
ically  Hoffman's  hatred  for  the  wiggle-style,  and  to 
share  in  his  enthusiasm  for  pure  sustained  even  notes, 
such  as  I  heard  last  Sunday  morning  in  the  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral. "Twinkle,  twinkle, "little  star,"  as  much  as  you 
please,  but,  when  ye,  morning  stars,  sing  together,  if  your 
singing  is  like  your  shining,  it  must  make  a  confounded 
funny  music. 


Ku  gland* 

London. — Two  of  the  leading  musical  societies,  the 
New  Philhabmonic  (orchestral,)  and  the  Harmonic 
Union  (choral,)  have  united  under  the  banner  of  the 
former.  The  Bach  Society  have  been  rehearsing  for 
another  public  performance  of  the  Passions- Musik,  with 
Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett  for  conductor.  M.  Jullien  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  concert-giver  in  the  field.  His  an- 
nouncement of  his  first  appearance  since  his  return  from 
America,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  for  one 
month,  commencing  October  30th,  is  a  curiosity.  The 
following  paisage  embodies  this  great  savanVs  report 
upon  the  new  world ; 

"During  his  late  journey  in  the  United  States,  M.  Jul- 
lien has  found  that  while  the  Arts  of  Literature,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting  have  been  well  cared  for  in  that  great 
country,  the  Science  of  Music  has  also  received  its  share 
of  encouragement  and  support,  and  has  been  fostered 
by  the  establishment  of  Musical  Institutions,  which  do 
not  yield  even  to  those  of  Europe,  either  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  arrangements  or  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations.  In  these  Institutions  every  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  talents  of  that  vast  influx  of  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  English  Professors  who  constantly 
visit  the  United  States  ;  but  at  the  same  time  M.  Jullien 
has  found  many  instances  of  rare  musical  genius  among 
native  artists,  while  a  vast  amount  of  pure  and  charming 
melodies  exist,  springing  from  sources  entirely  American. 
M.  Jullien  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  collecting  these 
most  interesting  native  melodies,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  not  failed  to  possess  himself  of  several  truly  classical 
works  by  native  American  compo-sers.  In  fact,  M.  Jul- 
lien trusts  that  his  anticipations  of  1852  will  be  realized, 
and  that  his  American  Tour  will  not  only  have  proved 
a  source  of  profit  and  gratification  to  himself,  but  a  means 
of  providing  some  future  entertainment  for  his  kind  and 
liberal  patrons  in  this  country." 

Foremost  upon  his  programme  are  emblazoned  the  "A- 
merican  Quadrille,"  the  "Sledge  Polka,"  the  *' Katy- 
did," the  "  Mississippi  Galop,"  and  the  "  New  York  Fire- 
man's Quadrille."  His  list  of  artists  includes  Mme. 
Anna  Thillon,  Sig.  Robbio,  ("  pupil  of  Paganini,")  besides 
Koenig,  Bottesini,  and  many  of  his  old  stars.  Among  the 
attractions  of  the  Promenade  portion  of  the  house  is 
the  Reading  Room,  where  may  be  found  all  the  English 
papers, besides  ''Irish,  Scotch, German,  American,  Ital- 
ian, Dutch,  Chinese,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Ionian, 
Canadian^  &c.,  newspapers  and  magazines." 

Manchester. — A  series  of  sixty  nights  of  Opera, 
both  German  and  Italian,  is  in  progress  here.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  were  those  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  for  two 
summers  past;  viz  :  Mmes.  Caradori,  Heinrich,  Sedlat- 
zek,  Rudersdorfi*,  Mile.  Agnes  Biiry,  Herren-Ileichardt, 
Formes,  Zelger,  &c.,  and  Signoii  Octave  Benedetti  and 
Fortini.  That  fine  classical  musician  and  pianist,  Charles 
Hall6,  is  the  conductor.  Among  the  operas  thus  far* 
given  have  been  La  Sonnambula,  Norma,  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoOT,  Der  Freysckiiiz,  La  Favorita  ;  Mozart's  Se- 
raglio and  Zauherfidte ;  Fidelio ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  U 
Barbiere,  &c.,  &c.  Mme.  Caradori  in  Donizetti's,  and 
Mme.  RiidersdorfF  in  Beethoven's  Leonora,  are  much 
praised. 

The  Classical  Chamber  Music  Society  is  preparing  for 
its  third  season  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  which  Hall(5  has 
engaged  Ernst,  Molique  and  Piatti.  The  "  Lancashire 
Choral  Union,"  consisting  of  nine  young  men  and  a  boy, 
have  been  attracting  considerable  attention  by  their  con- 
certs. They  were  assisted  by  solo  singers,  among  others 
a  Miss  Megson,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Wood  (once  so  popular  in 
America,)  who,  with  her  husband,  resides  in  Manchester 
and  teaches  singing.  The  pupil  is  declared  worthy  of 
the  teacher.  Mr.  Henry  Russell  chanteth  still  of  '  ma- 
niacs' and  *  old  arm  chairs'  and  '  ivy  g-reen.' 

Bbadfobd. — Mr.  William  Jackson  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  music  of  Handel,  illustrated  vocally  and  instru- 
mentally  by  the  members  of  the  Bradford  Choral  So- 
ciety. 

Brighton. — The  Orchestral  Union,  utider  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Mel- 
lon, have  been  giving  concerts,  consisting  of  overtures, 
solos,  &c.  The  orchestra  is  pronounced  excellent,  as 
alsb  the  singer,  Mrs.  Newton  Frodsham,  who  assists. 

Bath. — Mr.  H.  Simms's  concert  took  place  on  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. Mrs.Enderssohn,  Mrs.  Lockey,  Mr.  Lockey,Mr. 
Hobbs,  and  Mr.  H.  Phillips,  Madame  Clara  Novello,  and 


Mr.  Sims  Reeves  were  the  vocalists.  Mme.  Clara  No- 
vello  sang  Verdi's  "  Emani,  Ernani  involami,"  with  an 
ease  that  quite  electrified  the  audience.  Mr,  Sims 
Reeves's  chef  d^ceuvre  on  this  occasion  was  Beethoven's 
Adelaida.  He  sang  it  with  a  finished  excellence  of  tone 
and  manner  that  might,  indeed,  be  called  "  perfect." 
Every  note  proclaimed  him  an  arUst  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  Frank  Mori's  new  National  Song, 
*'  England  and  Victory,"  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  elicited  thun- 
ders of  applause.  Some  favorite  glees,  etc.,  were  admi- 
rably sung  by  Mesdames  Endersohn  and  Lockey,  and 
Messrs.  Lockey,  Hobbs,  and  H.  Phillips. 

Reading. — Mesdames  Clara  Novello  and  Locky,  and 
Mrs.  Endersohn,  and  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Hatton, 
Henry  Phillips  have  been  giving  concerts.  Mme.  Clara 
Novello  was  wejl  received,  and  was  very  successful  in 
her  well-known  chef-d'ceuvre  "  Lidi  amati."  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  was,  as  usual,  magnificent  both  in  his  solo  and 
concerted  pieces ;  and  in  Hatton's  ballad,  "  Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,"  he  was  rapturously  encored.  Mr.  Hatton 
gave  the  "  Harmonious  blacksmith  "  as  a  pianoforte  solo, 
and  sang  the  "  Little  fat,  grey  man." 


•-^.h  Paris. 

The  flight  of^CRUVELLi  is  explained.  We  copy  from 
an  English  paper: 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  she  has  taken 
flight  because  her  name  did  not  appear  on  the  bills  en 
vidette;  neither  is  it  true  that  she  has  sacrificed  her  lu- 
crative engagement  in  Paris  for  a  still  more  lucrative 
engagement  in  America.  She  has  bolted  for  other  and 
far  more  feminine  reasons — for  nothing  less  than  an  af- 
fair of  the  heart.  It  appears  that  at  the  same  time  with 
Mile.  Cruvelli,  and,  to  all  appearance,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, has  also  disappeared  the  joung  Baron  Vigier,  a 
well-known  Parisian,  and,  it  is  said,  the  happy  couple 
are  now  safely  ensconced  in  that  terrestrial  paradise — 
Brussels.  The  wonder  is  why  they  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  run  away  from  Paris,  that  being  the 
place  where  over-ardent  lovers  generally  run  to.  The 
reason  alleged  is  this : — The  lady,  who  is  as  deeply  en- 
amoured as  the  gentleman,  insisted  that  marriage  should 
crown  their  mutual  happiness;  and  as  the  lover  is  a 
mere  youth — considerably  younger,  indeed,  than  the 
lady — it  appears  that  they  have  gone  to  Brussels  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  union  indissoluble.  The  young 
man  has  an  immense  fortune. 

So,  says  the  Musical  Wbi^Jd,  she  is  "  no  longer  Mile. 
Sophie  Cruvelli;  but  a  high  dame,  rejoicing  in  a  title 
and  a  princely  fortune."  The  loss  to  Art  must  be  greatly 
felt. 

Cruvelli's  desertion  of  the  opera  deranged  all  the 
plans  for  the  production  of  MM.  Scribe  and  Verdi's  new 
opera  ("King  Lear"),  and  Verdi  has  withdrawn  his 
score.  Of  M.  Gounod's  new  opera,  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Musical  World  writes : 

To  tell  you  plain  truth — the  lionne  Sanglante  h  a 
great  falling  off  from  Sappho,  the  first  operatic  attempt 
of  M.  Gounod.  If  that  was  heavy,  this  was  insupport- 
able. The  piece  is  the  worst  to  which  M.  Scribe  has 
ever  permitted  his  market-name  to  be  allied;  and  the 
music  has  nothing  in  it  whatever  but  a  sort  of  preten- 
tious dulness.  The  scenery  and  decorations  were  good, 
but  the  singing  was  for  the  most  part  indifferent.  M. 
Gueymard  is  screaming  his  voice  away,  and  will  soon 
have  none  left.  Miles.  Poinsot,  Wertheimber,  and  Dussy, 
are  all  "so  so;"  and  MM.  Depassio  and  Merly  are  of  the 
Borrani  school,  once  formidable  at  Drury. 

A  Compliment  to  Madame  Bosio. — Speaking  of  the 
re-epening  of  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  Mr.  Gaillardet 
says: 

"  The  honors  of  the  evening  were  for  Mme.  Bosio,  who 
performed  the  part  of  Semiramide,  and  gained  a  brilliant 
triumph.  The  skilful  critic.  Hector  Berlioz,  says  in  the 
Journal  des  Dchats,  that  there  is  not  in  Europe  a  voice  of 
fairer  quality,  more  sweet  yet  penetrating,  than  that  of 
Madame  Bosio,  who,  as  he  adds,  is  called  to  enjoy  the 
heritage  of  Madame  Sontag.  This  opinion  is  so  gen- 
ral,  that  the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera,  grieved 
at  losing  Mme.  Bosio,  has  requested  her,  through  the 
minister  of  State,  in  person,  to  sing  both  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  and  Grand  Opera.  Madame  Bosio  has  demanded 
two  thousand  francs  per  night,  and  she  will  probably  get 
them." 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Acadenaie 
des  Beaux-Arts  has  taken  place. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  performance  of  an 
overture  by  M.  Chalot,  formerly  a  pupil  and  laur^at  of 
the  Academy.  M.  HaMvy,  who  has  lately  succeeded 
M.  Raoul  Rochette  as  perpetual  secretary,  then  read  a 
report  on  the  various  works  sent  by  the  pupils  main- 
tained by  the  Academy  at  Rome.  These  gentlemen 
are  all  severely  censured,  with  the  exception  of  the 
musicians,  especially  M.  Cohen,  whose  Mass  is  liighly 
praised.  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  afterwards  distributed 
the  prizes.  In  the  musical  department,  the  first  priza 
was  gained  by  M.  Barthe,  pupil  of  M.  Leborne,  for  a 
Cantata,  and  the  second,  by  M.  Delannoy,  pupil  of  M. 
Hal^vy.  M.  Hal^vy  read  a  memoir  of  M.  Fontaine, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  was  concluded  with  the 
performance  of  M.  Barthe's  Cantata,  interpreted  by 
Mile.  Lefebre,  MM.  Bonueh^e  and  Boulo. 
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Germany. 

Berlin. — Mme.  Koater,  (after  a  long  absence)  and 
Johanna  Wagner  are  the  stars  at  the  Roya)  Opera 
House.  The  former  has  appeared  as  the  Countess  in  l^t 
Nozze  di  Figaro  and  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juan;  the 
latter  as  Fides  in  Le  Prophete.  The  king's  birthday  was 
celebrated  by  a  performance  of  Gluck's  "  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice/'  ushered  in  by  Weber's  "  Jubilee  overture." 
Johanna  Wagner  was  much  applauded  in  the  character 
of  Orpheus,  as  were  Mme.  Koster  as  Eurydice,  aud  Mme. 
Herrenburger  as  Amor.  There  was  also  a  grand  con- 
cert in  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  at  Potsdam,  at  which 
the  Royal  Domchor,  under  Herr  Neithardt,  sang  Robert 
Franz's  beautiful  Kyrie,  a  Graduale  by  Shutlky,  various 
Lieder  hy  Mendelssohn,  Esser  and  Taubert,  and  one  for 
male  voices  by  Abt.  Dr.  KuUak,  pianist  to  the  king,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano;  among  the  instrumentalists 
were  Sig.  Bazzini,  and  Vivier,  with  his  horn. 

The  Konigliche  Capelle  have  given  a  concert  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  inundations  in  Silesia.  Mild.  Herrenbur- 
ger sang  an  air  by  Mozart,  with  obligato  piano-forte  ac- 
companiment. The  second  part  of  the  programme  com- 
prised the  music  of  Beethoven's  Egmont,  Herr  Hen- 
dricks speaking  the  words  and  Mad.  Herrenburger  sing- 
ing the  vocal  music.  The  Vaterliindischer  Verein  gave 
a  concert  on  the  14th  inst.  A  yoting  lady  from  Stock- 
holm, Mdlle.  Loogren,  sang  two  airs  and  several -Swe- 
dish songs,  with  a  success  which  promises  well,  although 
the  songs,  popularities  of  Jenny  Lind,  are  at  present  be- 
yond her  powers. 

Liebig's  orchestra  lately  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
classical  concerts.  The  programme  included  Haj'dn's 
symphony  in  D  major,  and  Beethoven's  in  C  major,  as 
well  as  the  latter  composer's  overture,  Ztir  Weihe  des 
ffaiises. 

The  violinist,  Herr  Bazzini,  proves  attractive  at  Kroll's 
theatre,  where  a  new  tenor,  Herr  Castelli,  has  produced 
a  favorable  impression  as  Elvino,  in  La  Sonnammla. 

Leipzig. — At  the  second  Gewandhaus  Concert  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  in  B  flat  was  performed.  Miss  Stab- 
bach,  from  London,  sang  English  ballads,  besides  songs 
by  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Sterndale  Bennet.  William 
Kriiger,  a  young  pianist,  played  a  piece  by  Stephen  Hel- 
ler, and  another  written  by  himself 

Halle. — A  grand  concert  was  given  on  the  7th  inst. 
in  the  theatre  by  Herr  Thieme,  assisted  by  all  the  local 
Manner gesangvereine,  and  the  two  Musikchore  of  Herren 
John  Tittmann.  The  first  part  included  a  symphonic 
fantasia  forfuli  orchestra,  by  HerrW.  Tschirsch,  as  well 
aa  a  dramatic  cantata,  "  Der  Sangerkampf,"  by  the  same 
composer,  who  conducted  his  works  himself  The  sec- 
ond part  consisted  of  Weber's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F 
minor,  performed  by  Madame  Tischner,  and  a  grand 
double  chorus  for  male  voices  from  Herr  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin. 
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Concerts  of  the  Week. 
I.  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society. 
The  music  of  the  "  Widow  of  Nain"  does  not 
become  greater  on  acquaintance.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second  or  "  Hosanna"  chorus,  there 
is  not  one  that  is  really  grand,  or  that  bids  fair  to 
live  on  in  the  memory  by  any  marked  originality. 
The  operatic  character  of  the  oratorio  becomes 
even  more  prominent  on  a  second  hearing,  and 
multifarious  suggestions  of  Rossini,  Haydn,  Spohr, 
Weber,  &c.,  &c.,  continually  cross  the  mind  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Yet  it  has  no  lack  of  beauties 
and  of  elFects  skilfully  produced,  no  lack  of  me- 
lody and  of  rich  harmonious  setting.  On  the  whole, 
speaking  of  Lindpaintner's  composition  in  itself, 
we  see  no  cause  to  qualify  what  was  said  last 
week ;  and  the  impression  jthus  far  received  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  received  opinion  of  Lindpaintner's  music 
generally  abroad.  For  instance  one  says  :  "  It 
has  no  decided  school,  but  may  be  said  to  mingle 
the  characteristics  of  Weber  and  Spohr  with  the 
light,  brilliant,  ad  captandum  manner  of  the 
French.     The  melange  is  of  itself  highly  agreea- 


ble," &c.      (See  notice  of  Lindpaintner  in  Vol. 
III.  page  1 2  of  this  Journal.) 

But  of  the  performance,  both  of  that  and  the 
entire  programme,  on  Sunday  evening,  (though 
the  long  rain  made  the  Music  Hall  painfully 
empty,)  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  rare  satis- 
faction. It  was  no  fault  of  chorus,  orchesti-a,  or 
solo-singers  that  time,  if  the  "  Widow  of  Nain" 
did  not  make  its  mark  upon  what  audience  were 
assembled.  The  wood  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra were  in  better  tune,  and  the  brass  less  over- 
powering, and  every  thing  went  smoothly  and  ef- 
fectively from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
concert. 

The  First  Part  was  more  interesting  than  be- 
fore. It  was  delightfully  opened  by  Gluck's  no- 
ble overture  to  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  which  re- 
ceived excellent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
orchestra,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  EcK- 
HARDT ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  edifying 
of  overtures  for  a  miscellaneous  sacred  concert, 
or  for  any  other  in  which  an  audience  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  higher  influences  of  music.  Then 
came  a  brief,  strong,  soul-stirring  Choral  from 
Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul :"  Sleepers,  aioake  !  &c. 
It  was  grandly  given  by  the  two  hundred  voices, 
and  the  effect  of  the  strong  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones, in  the  intervals  of  the  verses,  blazing  up 
through  the  common  chord  intervals,  brighter  and 
brighter,  was  splendid  and  inspiring.  Here  was 
a  master's  use  of  all  these  loud  powers  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  a  way  not  to  crush  and  smother,  but 
to  complete  the  intention  of  the  whole. 

Next  came  a  succession  of  vocal  solos,  of  a 
character,  all  of  thetn,  to  illustrate  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  development 
of  native  voices,  and  the  artistic  culture  of  young 
native  talent.  Of  eight  voices,  which  appeared 
in  solo,  including  the  quartet  in  the  "  Widow  of 
Nain,"  all  were  of  home  origin,  (mostly  of  home 
growth,)  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Akthurson. 
And  all  were  superior,  all  such  as  a  cultivated 
taste  can  listen  to  with  real  pleasure,  such  as  ma- 
terially contribute  to  illustrate  the  power  and 
beauty  of  those  high  styles  of  music.  Indeed, 
considering  there  were  none  of  the  great  vocal 
"  stars"  employed,  we  cannot  remember  so  unex- 
ceptionably  good  an  assemblage  of  solo-singers  in 
any  of  our  oratorio  concerts. 

Mr  Wetherbee  gave  the  Grand  Scena :  "  Fall 
of  Zion,"  by  Paisiello,  a  very  elaborate  bass 
song,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  long-winded  exe- 
cution, now  declamatory  and  now  in  long  and 
rapid  roulades,  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  style 
is  always  refined  and  forcible,  his  intonation 
just,  and  method  faultless.  AVe  could  wish  some- 
times a  little  more  animation  and  a  little  more 
strength  or  weight  of  tone  ;  particularly  in  the 
deeper  notes,  which,  in  the  effort  to  fill  that  vast 
space,  partook  a  little  of  the  tremolo ;  but  the 
higher  tones  were  uniformly  fine  and  round  and 
musical,  of  a  quality  singularly  attractive. 

Mrs.  Long  has  a  soprano  of  a  remarkably 
clear,  bright,  penetrating  quality,  flexible  and 
evenly  developed,  which  told  with  great  power 
in  the  trumpet  song  from  Handel's  "  Samson," 
Let  the  bright  Seraphim,  &o.  The  piece  was  well 
studied,  each  effect  well  prepared,  and  the  whole 
as  brilliantly  executed  as  it  was  intelligently  con- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Arthueson's  sweet  and  delicate  tenor, 
and  refined,  expressive  style  of  singing,  never  have 
found  better  sphere  than  in  the  beautiful  air  from 


Handel's  "  Solomon,"  What  though  I  trace  each 
herb  and  flower,  &o.  It  was  a  positive  addition 
to  our  sweetest  treasures  of  sacred  song. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  (like  Mrs.  Long)  sang 
this  time  only  once,  and  again  from  Handel,  but 
a  song  better  suited  to  her  powers  than  before, 
namely :  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  It  was 
rendered  with  all  the  silvery  purity  and  flexibility 
and  neatness  which  mark  her  singing.  Miss 
BOTHAMLY  repeated  the  Inflammatus,  with  cho- 
rus, and  with  as  much  power  as  before.  Her 
faults  seem  chiefly  technical,  such  as'  a  little  more 
study  may  remedy  —  careless  pronunciation,  for 
instance,  and  an  occasional  want  of  aplomb  and 
certainty  ;  but  her  advantages,  intrinsic  in  voice 
and  soul,  are  rare  and  positive,  such  as  win  one 
to  more  than  the  present  pleasure  of  the  singing, 
and  make  one  feel  that  here  is  to  be,  or  should 
be,  a  singer  of  the  true  stamp.  The  voice,  as 
sympathetic  as  it  is  rich  and  round  and  sweet 
and  resonant,  wins  more  and  more  upon  us ;  and 
there  is  something  there  behind  the  voice,  which 
looks  out  also  through  the  face  and  manner,  and 
seems  as  if  quite  sure  some  day  to  need  and  sure 
to  have  that  voice's  fullest  utterance.  May  it 
prove  no  idle  dream  I  This  lady's  powers  were 
kept  in  constant  requisition  throughout  the  orato- 
rio that  followed. 

It  remains  to  render  equal  acknowledgment  to 
the  fine,  musical  contralto  of  Miss  Twichell, 
and  her  judicious  and  effective  use  of  it  in  the 
"  Widow  of  Nain,"  (so  far  as  so  lacrymose  and  un- 
grateful a  piece  would  allow  it)  in  her  song: 
Weep  on ;  also  to  the  two  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams and  Mr.  Mozart,)  whose  tenor  and  bass 
blended  so  satisfactorily  in  the  quartets. 

The  storm  of  that  night  leaves  the  society  en- 
titled to  a  better  opportunity,  which  they  seek  by 
a  repetition  of  the  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  this 
(Saturday)  evening. 

II.    Mr.  S.  H.  Millard. 

With  a  room  full  of  invited  guests,  lovers 
of  music,  of  both  sexes,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  this  gentleman  sing  a  few  pieces,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  Messrs.  Ghickering's 
saloon.  It  was  a  simple  and  graceful  way  of 
giving  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  results  of  a  three  years'  Italian  schooling  of 
the  naturally  fine  tenor  voice  which  our  young 
townsman  went  abroad  to  cultivate.  In  instru- 
mental Art  we  had  already  witnessed  two  in- 
stances of  Boston  talent  ripened  under  the  best 
influences  of  Germany,  namely  William  Ma- 
son, and  James  G.  D.  Parker,  more  than 
meeting  expectation  and  taking  their  place 
among  artists  by  virtue  of  undeniable  artistic 
ability.  And  now  comes  a  third,  from  Italy,  with 
a  voice  perfected  by  Italian  methods,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  the  true  Italian  school  of  song. 

All  were  delighted  with  the  ripe  beauty  of 
Millard's  voice.  It  is  not  a  robust  tenor,  and  not 
of  great  compass,  bemg  rather  weak  in  the  lower 
notes.  But  in  the  pure,  musical,  far-reaching 
quality  of  the  upper  tones,  and  in  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  each  tone  is  produced,  pro- 
longed, subdued  or  swelled,  we  can  recall  no 
licrht  tenor  in  any  of  the  Italian  troupes  that  have 
sung  here  with  more  pleasure.  His  style  is  ex- 
tremely finished  and  tasteful,  and  he  husbands 
his  vocal  strength  with  that  economy  which  makes 
a  little  go  a  great  way.  In  look  and  air  and 
manner,  as  in  voice  and  method,  Mr.  Millard 
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seems  like  an  Italian  artist,  only  -without  any  of 
the  Italian  exaggeration.  All  was  chaste  and 
pure  and  simple,  and  what  ornaments  there 
were,  were  well-placed,  finished  and  symmetrical. 
The  pieces  were  four :  one  from  Mercadante, 
one  from  Verdi,  one  (in  English)  from  "  Elijah  :" 
If  with  all  your  hearts,  &o.,  and  the  fourth  a 
simple  romanza  of  his  own. 

We  cannot  doubt  Mr  Millard  will  be  a  delight- 
ful concert  singer,  and  we  trust  we  are  to  enjoy 
his  talent  in  some  of  the  higher  concerts  and  ora- 
torios of  the  .season.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Arthurson,  we  have  not  had  his  equal  in  these 
fields.  By  his  card,  too,  in  another  column,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  proposes  to  teach  the  art  of 
singing  in  this  city.  No  one  present  at  this  little 
matinee  can  doubt  his  thorough  qualification  for 
the  task. 

Native  vocal  talent  is  decidedly  the  musical 
topic  of  the  week.  What  with  this  little  affair 
and  the  oratorio  on  Sunday  we  have  had  a  plenti- 
ful exhibition  of  that  same.  We  are  to  have  still 
more.  Mr  Millard  designs  to  give  a  public  con- 
cert in  a  week  or  two,  when  he  will  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  hearing,  besides  himself,  two  of  our 
young  and  fresh  sopranos,  of  remarkable  promise, 
who  have  not  yet  sung  before  a  Boston  public. 
More  anon. 

III.  Mlle.  Gabkielle  de  Lamotte's  First 
Concert. 

Here,  too,  the  worst  of  weather  thinned  the 
audience ;  although  a  goodly  number  made  their 
way  to  Chickering's,  not  willing  to  he  deprived 
of  such  a  programme  of  good  music.  The  eve- 
ning was  opened  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  with  two  beautiful  movements, 
(Moderato  and  Larglietto)  of  a  Quintet  of  Mo- 
zart, in  G  minor,  which  they  played  with  great 
delicacy  and  precision.  Next  we  had  a  very 
tasteful,  finished  specimen  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
singing,  in  the  Italian  school,  in  a  melodious  and 
elaborate  Cavatina  from  Bellini's  Beatrice  di  Ten- 
da,  which  was  received  with  much  applause. 
Then  came  the  grand  piece  of  the  evening,  in 
which  the  fair  pianist's  executive  abilities  were 
put  to  the  severest  test :  the  Grand  Concerto  by 
Hummel,  in  A  minor,  op.  85,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  quartet  of  strings  and  flute. 
The  lady  displayed  the  most  astonishing  execu- 
tion that  we  ever  heard  from  a  lady,  whether  we 
regard  sustained  strength,  or  clear  rapidity  of  fin- 
ger. She  has  [evidently  gained  much  since  last 
winter. 

Part  Second  opened  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  arranged  as  quintet  by 
Mr.  Ryan,  himself  playing  the  melody  upon  the 
clarinet.  We  think  we  would  rather  at  any  time 
hear  it  in  the  original  piano-forte  form ;  for  the 
clarinet  tones  seemed  over  loud  and  too  staccato 
for  so  sweet  a  musical  conception.  Mlle.  De 
Lamotte  next  played  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin 
(op.  15,  in  F  sharp  major,)  and  the  Sonata  Pa- 
tTietique  of  Beethoven.  As  we  have  intimated 
before,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  one  very  familiar 
with  this  Sonata  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any 
body's  playing  of  it.  Of  those  who  feel  the  mu- 
sic most,  no  two  will  give  you  just  the  same  in- 
terpretation ;  no  one  quite  re-produce  another's 
idea.  This  time  the  rendering  was  distinguished 
by  a  careful  avoidance  of  what  might  be  called 
the  poetic  licences  of  pianism,  those  caprices  of 
accent,   dallyings    with  tempo,    treating   chords 


arpeggio,  &c.,  which  we  may  have  remarked  'in 
others.  It  was  played  as  regularly  and  firmly  as 
if  by  the  metronome,  generally  with  neatness  and 
clearness,  but  rather  leaning  to  the  opposite  fault 
of  two  much  mechanical  restraint.  In  the  Adagio 
especially  there  was  a  certain  stifTness,  so  that  the 
music  did  not  warm  to  us  as  usual.  But  the  per- 
formance was  not  without  its  excellencies,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  unthankful  for  to 
hear  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven  as  clearly  and  strong- 
ly brought  out  as  that  was. 

Mlle.  De  Lamotte  played  once  more,  in  the 
modern  style,  Thalberg's  Fantasia  upon  Moxse  ; 
Mrs.  Wentworth  sang  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer," and  the  Quintette  CLUB'played  a  Scena 
from  Robert  le  Diahle : — but  these  we  colud  not 
stop  to  hear.  We  trust  the  elements  will  be 
more  propitious  at  this  lady's  next  concert,  and 
bring  a  full  house  to  a  feast  so  full  of  good  things. 


Concerts  at  hand. — We  have  now  definitive  an- 
nouncements of  the  opening  of  our  principal  regular 
series  of  instrumental  concerts. 

1.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue  begin  at 
Chickering's  Rooms  next  Tuesday  Evening,  with  an  ad- 
mirable programme,  and  with  the  very  valuable  assistance 
of  JVIr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  as  pianist,  and  JVIr.  Hamann  in 
the  Quintet  with  horn  by  Mozart. 

2.  The  Orchestral  Union,  under  Carl  Zer- 
RAHN,  commence  their  weekly  afternoon  concerts,  on 
Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Music  Hall.  With  a 
conscientious  aim  to  thorough  rehearsal,  they  postpone 
the  symphony  they  had  proposed  until  the  second  con- 
cert J  but  they  will  give  such  good  things  as  the  Scherzo 
from  Mendelssohn's  No.  3,  the  overtures  to  Tannhduser 
and  Felsenmiihle,  besides  light  and  bright  varieties. 

3.  The  Musical  Fund  have  not  announced,  but  we 
believe  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  their  first  concert  (rich 
with  Beethoven's  Eroica  and  the  overtures  to  Euryaniht 
and  Zauberfiole)  will  be  given  on  Saturday,  Dec.  2d. 


Fine  Arts. — Read  our  neighbor  Cotton's  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  and  fail  not  to  visit 
his  store  just  now,  while  it  is  more  than  ever  a 
most  attractive  free  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
can  show  you  engravings  of  the  most  rare  and 
valuable  in  the  world.  His  phototypes  from  Paris, 
especially  that  large  oi;e  of  the  Louvre,  are  mir- 
acles of  the  art  of  transferring  upon  paper  the 
outward  forms  of  things  with  all  their  effects  of 
light  and  shade  and  even  atmosphere.  Those 
views  among  the  Pyrenees  bring  the  White 
Mountains  home  to  you.  At  Cotton's,  too,  you 
always  find  some  newest  fruit  of  young  native 
genius,  fresh  from  its  scenes  of  study  in  Europe, 
as  just  now  the  two  exquisite  ideal  busts  of 
"  Daphne  "  and  "  Medusa,"  by  Miss  Hosmer  ; 
really  two  of  the  most  poetic  and  felicitous  pro- 
ductions of  American  plastic  genius,  and  those 
among  the  earliest  efforts  of  a  female  ! 

For  the  most  life-like  reproductions  of  our  own 
White  Mountain  scenery,  that  have  ever  yet  been 
realized,  we  advise  the  lovers  of  Art  and  Nature, 
to  call  at  Whipple's  Daguerreotype  Rooms ; 
where  he  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  large  photo- 
graphic views  taken  this  Autumn  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Black.  The  views  include  the  charming  val- 
ley of  North  Conway,  with  many  of  its  pictur- 
esque surroundings  in  detail,  such  as  the  Hartz 
ledges,  the  Falls  at  Jackson,  &c.,  and  some  superb 
views  from  different  points  in  Crawford's  Notch, 
and  from  various  lesser  eminences.  Copies  of 
these  are  multiplied  and  sold  cheap  in  simple 
frames. 


Impoktant  if  Tk0e. — ^Especially  to  singers  in  an 
East  Wind  climate.  There  is  a  professor  among  us 
who  absolutely  claims  to  mend  broken  voices.  Husky 
voices,  nasal  voices,  voices  weak  and  worn  and  thin  by 
forcing  and  false  practice — no  case  has  he  found,  it 
seems,  so  obstinate  (supposing  fair  general  health) 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  restore  the  voice,  j 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 
THE     NEW    CARMINA    SACRA  ; 

By  L.  MASON Ahead  of  All! 

THIS  work  has  no  rival ;  it  coDtains  a  greater  quantity  of 
excellent  tunes  than  any  other :  they  are  all  useful,  pleas- 
ing, devotional ;  and  many  are  perfect  specimens  of  grandeur, 
beauty  and  taste.    The  admirers  of  Mr.  Zecner's  music,  (and 
■who  does  not  admire  it  ?)  will  here  only  find  embodied  a  large 
collection  of  his  moat  useful  tunes.    A  sale  of  nearly 
400,000  copies  of  Carmina  Sacra 
shows  its  wonderful  popularity.    Published  by 
Nov  18    3t  mCE  &  KEIf DAI.I.. 

NEW  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIS. 

THE    TEMPLI     CARMINA: 

By  GEOBGE  KINGSLET. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  Choirs  is  called  to  this  favorite 
collection.  The  sale  is  large,  and  the  music  of  a  superior  order. 
Read  the  following  notices;  they  are  from  high  authorit.v. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Anthems,  Chants, 
and  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  extant.  The  music  is  devotional 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  composition." 

BENJ.  C.  CROSS, 
Leader  0/  Philharmonic  Societij,  Phila, 
"  A  valuable  and  delightful  collection  of  sacred  music." 

JAMES  L.  ENSIGN,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y. 
"  It  is  replete  with  selections  from  the  best  classical  authors, 
made  with  Mr.  Klngsley's  usual  good  taste  and  discrimination." 
GILBERT  COMBS,  A.  M., 
Principal  Spring  Garden  Institrete,  Phila, 
"  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  modem  work  extant.   I  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  all  genuine  lovers  of  church  music." 
C.  E.  YOUNG,  North  Pres.  Church,  Buffalo. 
"  The  most  complete  book  of  church  music  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.     It  contains  the  entire  Episcopal  service,  with 
a  large  variety  of  chants  and  anthems." — N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

HOPKIBTS,  BKIDGMAW  &  CO.  Publishers, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
IlI?="Teachers  supplied  with  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20 
post  office  stamps.  Nov  18    2t 

HR.  S.  HARRISON  MILIjARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  Englislx  Vocalizatou. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
&  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing,  and 
those  pupils  who  might  wish  it,  would  be  initiated  into  the  art 
of  Opera  acting. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

^        Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 
: a . 

Soprano  Singer  'Wanted. 

A  QUARTETTE  Choir  in  a  country  town  in  Massachusetts 
are  in  want  of  a  Soprano  singer  of  good  quality.  They 
can  offer  but  a  small  compensation  for  that  service,  but  will 
guaranty  such  a  number  of  pupils  upon  the  piano  forte  as  will 
afford  a  reasonable  support  for  any  lady  who  is  properlv  quali- 
fied to  teach.  Should  this  notice  reach  the  eye  of  any  person 
who  can  comply  with  the  above  conditions,  they  may  address 
TV.  T.  Davis,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Nov  11  3t 

HANDEL  AND  HAYM  SOCIETY. 


THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  propose  to  give  a 
Series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  during  the  approaching 
Musical  Season,  which  will  include  the  Oratorios  of  Elijah, 
The  Messiah,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Selections  from  Mt.  Sinai, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  The  Creation,  &c. 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  commencing 
with  Elijah,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Messiah  will  b©  given 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Solos  will  be  sustained,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  same 
talent,whieh  made  the  performances  of  the  last  winter  so  pop- 
ular, with  the  addition  of  other  voices,  now  practicing  in  the 
Society's  Solo  Class. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  F.  MULLER. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Germania 
Society  who  remain  in  Boston,  with  some  of  the  best  resident 
Musicians. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  first  performance. 
Tickets  are  now  ready  at  the  the  Music  Stores  of  Wade, 
Ditson,  Reed,  &  Richardson,  at  Eayhb  &  Fairbanks',  136 
Washington  street,  and  at  No  1  Joy's  Building. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  24, 1854. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

THE  public  and  patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Subscription  Tickets  for  the  Seventh 
Series  of  Concerts  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Society's 
Room,  No.  12  Tremont  Street,  up  stairs,  opposite  Reed  &  Co.'s 
Music  Store,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  every  day. 
Oc  28  LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Sec'y. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 
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THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  anuounce  its  Seventh 
aeries  of  Concerts,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  fight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  Sr3,50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  many  of  the  former  members  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  Concerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronaga  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C.  C.  Perkins,  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L  Rimbach,  Secretary;  B.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; H.  Fries,  Librarian;  G.  Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
P,  Friese,  Associates  — T.  E.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

O^Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  RIMBACH,  Seceetary. 

Boston,!  Oct- 1854. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).     The   programmes 
will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c.,  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  HAUSE,  Piano-Foete. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

I.ESS0NS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

"Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  Carl  Gartner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GUSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 
[Cr'  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concee- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.    Applications  sent  to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  aue 
has -returned  t-o  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
*•■  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  2B  Temple  Place. 

E,  R.  BLANCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorougti  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  moat  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  Webb,         F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

SIGKOR,  CORELIjI  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  theKooma  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  €oreUi  has  i^noved  to  No.  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


WXnOW  OF  NAII^. 

THE    THIRD    PERFORMANCE 

— OF — 

THE  NE"W  ©KATOKI© 


WILL   BE   GIVEN 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  18th, 

BY  THE 

AT   THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HAL.L. 


isa 


PKOaHAMjVEE. 

part  I. 

Overture Glucb. 

Choral :  from  •  St.  Paul,' Mendel.osobn. 

Grand  Scena  :  '  Fall  of  Zion,'  Mr.  Wetserbee, Paisiello. 

Air  from  'Samson,'  Mrs.  LoNft, Handel. 

Air  from  *  Solomon,'  Mr.  Arthurson, Handel. 

Air:  Mrs.  "VVentworth, , . .  .Handel. 

Aria  and  Chorus,  (Inflammatus)  Aria,  Miss  Bothamlt,  Rossini. 

PART  n. 

THE  WIDOW  OP  WAIW. 

tC?*  Tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  music 
stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 
[11^ Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y. 


CHAMBER  CONCEETS. 

€liB  BrntoteDJiu  (EmtttfttB  Club; 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

FIRST      CONCERT, 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Wov'r  21st, 

AX  MBSSaaS.  CKlCKERIaJira^S   3EIOOM8, 

On  which  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER  and  A.  HAMAHIS". 

Beethoven's  Quintette  in  C — Mendelssohn's  2d  Piano  Trio  in 
C  minor— Mozart's  Quartette  in  D  minor — Adagio  from  a  Horn 
Quintette  by  Mozart — Romances  for  Clarinctte  and  Piano  by 
R.  Schumann,  etc.,  will  be  presented. 

I7*Package  of  Eight  Tickets,  ^5 :  Single  tickets,  SI  each. 

LCr'The  Concert  will  commence  at  7><  o'clock  precisely. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

Composed  of  members  of  the 
GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY, 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 
GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND, 

■WII/I.    GIVE    APTERNOOBT   CONCERTS, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

0=-  FIRST  CONCERT  Nov.  22d,  and  continue  through  the 
eeason. 

CARIi  ZERRAHN Conductor, 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  "  Union  ''  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  public.  . 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  ©1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nov  18 

IMPROVED   MELODEONS. 

THE  subscriber  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  oEFered  for  sale.  These 
instruments  are  superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  ofifered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  than  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  retail  prices  will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oc  28    6t  129  Washington  St. 

PIANO-FORTE  CONCERTS. 

Mile.  GABRIELLB  I>E  I.AMOTTE  begs  leave 
to  announce  that  during  the  ensuing  winter,  her  second  sea- 
son, she  will  give  a  series  of  FOUR  CONCERTS,  to  take  place 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickeriog's  Saloon,  Masonic  Temple. 

Mile.  De  Lamotte  will  be  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE  CLUB,  whose  scientific  execution  has  been  long 
and  well  appreciated  in  Boston.  Vocalists  will  also  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
these  concerts  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  music  lovers  of 
Boston. 

The  concerts  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Evenings,  once 
a  month. 

Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's, 
and  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Nov  4  tf 

CARIi    ZERRAHN, 
Condnctor  of  tlie   Handel  &.  Haydn   Society, 

Is  prepared  to  receive  -pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
EORTE,  and  may  beaddreased  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's 
music  store.  Nov  11 


Mile.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  commenced  morning 

and  afternoon  classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

DCT^Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such   great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs,  Chickering's.  0  21  3ai 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  HoDSE.  Terms  :— $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  fgSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

HE^VS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER'S  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

WIIiLIAM    BERGER, 
Pu1>lis1ier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publi.=>hed.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

fO^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug2G 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  IjAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  clashes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL,     . 
MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

Bfo.  344:  "Wa  siting  ton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 


No.  7  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

HAS  just  received  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  cele- 
brated Engravings  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  They  were  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope duriuii  the  present  year  ;  and  the  varieti'  of  subjects  and 
engravers  is  larger,  and  more  desirable  to  select  from  than  any 
previous  importation.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  ones — of  which  there  are  no  duplicates— in  this  col- 
lection :  — 

"  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;"  painted  by  Raphael, 
engraved  by  Longbi ;  a  very  fine  old  impression,  with  large 
margin,  and  before  the  inscription  on  the  temple.  A  very  fine 
impression  of  Miiller's  celebrated  engraving  of  Raphael's 
"  Dresden  Madonna."  Steinla's  engraving  of  the  same  Ma- 
donna. The  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  by  Titian 
and  engraved  by  Schiavoni, — a  superb  impression  ^ith  open 
letters.  "  The  Transfiguration,"  painted  by  Raphael  and  en- 
graved by  Raphael  Morghen.  Guido's  "  Aurora,"  engraved  by 
Raphael  Morghen.  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  D. 
Toltera;  engraved  by  Toschi,— fine  impression  with  large 
margin  ;  this  is  one  of  Toschi's  most  celebrated  works  "■  The 
Madonna  della  Scodella  "  engraved  by  Toschi  after  Correggio ; 
and  "  The  Madonna  della  Tenda,"  after  Raphael,  by  the  same 
engraver, — fine  impressions  in  perfect  condition.  "  The  Trib= 
ute  Money,"  engraved  by  Steinla,  after  Titian.  "  Portrait  of 
Raphael,"  "La  Fornarina"  and  "  La  Poesie,"  painted  by  Raph- 
ael, and  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen, — tine  impressions  with 
full  margins.  "  Portraits  of  celebrated  Italians,"  engraved  by 
Raphel  Morghen.  Fifteen  fine  impressions  of  *'The  Stanza  of 
Raphael,"  engraved  by  Volpato  and  Raphael  Morghen.  "  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,"  splendidly  engraved  by  Anderloni,^ 
a  superb  proof,  with  open  letters.  "La  Madonna  del  Lago," 
engraved  by  Longbi,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  splendid  im- 
pressions on  large  paper.  "  The  Pre.=entation  in  the  Temple," 
painted  by  Fra  Bartolomoo  and  engraved  by  Perfetti,— splen- 
did proof,  with  open  letters.  "  Triomphe  of  Galatee,"  painted 
by  Raphael,  and  engraved  by  Richomme,— brilliant  impres- 
sion in  perfect  condition.  "  La  Vierge  au  Poisson,"  engraved 
by  Desnoyers,  after  Raphael.  "  Madonna  del  Sacco,"  engraved 
by  Raphael  Morghen,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto.  "  Repose,"  a 
gem,  engraved  by  Bervic.  A  fine  impression  on  India  paper  of 
the  celebrated  engraving  by  Mercuri,  of  Delaroche's  "■  Saint 
Amelia."  Also,  a  fine  proof  before  all  letters  of  "  The  Head 
of  Columbus,"  engraved  by  Mercuri.  "  King  Lear,"  painted 
by  West  and  engraved  by  Sharp  ;  open  letter  proof. 

Also  a  very  large  collection  of- modern  engravings,  of  En- 
glish, French  and  German  publications. 

AU  new  engravings  received  as  soon  as  published.  Orders 
received  for  engravings  not  on  hand. 

Nov  11  3t 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NOW    READY, 
THE   GREAT   WOEK   OF   THE   TEAK, 

MOORE'S 
COBIPL,ETE  ENCYCI.OPjI:I>IA 

A  work  whicli  has  cost  the  indefatijjable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world-  This  splendid  work, 
BO  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
BTery  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octaTO  toI- 
ume,  of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  tte  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    lYEUSIOIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bictionary  of  over 
5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIEWCE    OF-  MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

With  the  da^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales,    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

4  Boolk  intended  to  cover  Vae  whole 
of  Mnsical  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON-. 

SIGWOR  AUGITSTO  BENDELARI,  Professor  of 
Jlusic,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and-class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offfred  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  ^reat 
success  ifi  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  AuonsTO  Bekdelaei,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 


Rev  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Pa^n,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MR..  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  annotinee  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instrnc- 
tion  in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Kefeeekceb— B.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEJVCaEK  OF  THE  P1A.5SO  AXD  Sli^iGlNO. 

Besidence,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

VEACHEB     OF     MUSIC, 

H&S  V/asbliigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANnFACTUBERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


"W  A  R  i;  B  O  O  M  S  , 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


]VO"W    BEADY  : 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

lOBEM  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIAKO-FORTE, 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Hook  ha.^  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  publisTied  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding 3f3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt .¥4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
I^ATHATf  RICHARDSOIT. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

No.  3   "WINTEK    STTREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

A.    W.    FRENZEL 

Will  resume  Iiis 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  fe  Co, 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

Jolin  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  shotild  have 
this  splendid  production  of  humac  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  I».  JE'WETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for.  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBI-OCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co,,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  liUIGI  MONTI,  Instructbr  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  ha£  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROnGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No,  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  lUchardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  op  Mdbio. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,,  or  at  'any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUTACTURED  BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  ta 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinisli. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ®60  to  §1176,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Masok,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  P.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musiciaua,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[O^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.       1  MASOIV  &    HAMIjIW, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.j 

TAYIOR'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST   STEPS  TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;  being  an  Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.     By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Eiock,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References, 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  0.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Temon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  Blay,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

prince  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  ^150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  Jodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept,  2 


G.    P.    RKEO   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  Sf  Co.'j  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    Si    Finckney    Street. 

Sept-16  tf 

adolph  baumbach, 
teachee  op  the  piawo-fobte. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.     S.     CUTtER, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OP  THE  ADVENT. 


Terms  9 
ington  St. 


-Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
Sept  9  tf 


Gr.    .A..    SOXZHVCT'T'i:', 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

E.    G  ARBETT, 
PROPESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  (he  public,  that,  having  rerumed  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
I'orte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Portes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
C7*Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

IiIRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

a  Seneca  St>,  comer  Harrison  ATeuue* 

R.  De  RIBAS  will  give  Instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Piute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 


M 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Ho.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


.■EtiMara  I.  Baitt),       jlttttr-prtgg,  jHusif  anil  loi  j^rinting-@gHt,      No.  21  Zt'iiaal  Zt* 
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For  Dwjght's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Musical  Career  in  Italy.  No.  I. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  the  musical 
career  is  decided  upon  in  Italy,  is  to  find  what  is 
called  a  Maestrino  (a  very  young  and  cheap 
Maestro)  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  do,  re, 
mi,  and  to  give  the  first  ideas  of  the  production 
and  formation  of  the  voice.  In  about  six  months 
time,  with  great  patience  on  both  sides,  the  future 
Malibran  or  Ronconi  has  become  ready  to  re- 
ceive a  course  of  lessons  in  the  solfeggi  and  vo- 
calises, under  the  direction  of  a  more  competent 
maestro.  A  year  or  so  spent  in  this  manner, 
with  usually  one  lesson  a  day,  developes  the  voice 


and  musical  abilities  of  the  student  sufficiently  to 
begin  a  still  higher  step,  and  to  take  a  maestro  to 
pass  with  him  a  repertorio  of  spartiti  most  adapted 
to  his  style  and  qualifications,  and  those  which 
according  to  his  instructor  are  the  most  useful  in 
giving  him  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  his  voice  in 
teatro.  This  is  continued,  according  to  the  stu- 
dent's means  and  acquirements,  until  he  is  more 
or  less  perfected  in  his  style  and  manner  of  giv- 
ing the  entire  productions  of  the  different  com- 
posers of  the  modern  school  of  Opera. 

After  a  month's  practice  in  declamation,  or 
mimica,  with  an  efficient  instructor,  the  student 
finds  himself  in  grade  to  announce  himself  to 
impresarios  and  theatrical  agents,  as  ready  to 
make  his  debut ;  but  unless  he  gives  more  than 
ordinary  promise,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an 
impresario  who  is  willing  to  risk  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  aspirant  for  musical  honors.  It  is  so 
very  rare  that  a  beginner  can  draw  as  good 
houses  as  an  already  proved  artista  of  known 
talent,  that  impresarios  are  extremely  shy  of 
such ;  it  is  also  rare  that  a  failure,  or  mere  me- 
diocre success  is  not  the  effect  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance. Oftentimes  even  those  of  great  prom- 
ise wait  and  search  in  vain,  for  many  months, 
before  finding  the  right  kind  of  theatre,  and  the 
right  opera  for  tha  best  display  of  their  vocal  ac- 
quirements. A  "  season  "  in  Italy  usually  lasts 
about  two  months,  and  during  that  time  never 
more  than  three  operas  are  given,  and  the  debu- 
tant, sometimes  through  the  number  and  ardor 
of  his  immediate  friends,  passes  his  first  season 
triumphantly,  and  only  finds  when  he  sings  the 
second  season,  that  the  public  think  much  less  of 
his  singing  than  do  his  friends  or  perhaps  himself  1 
Perhaps  instead  of  the  rapturous  applause  he  ex- 
pected, he  is  greeted  with  hisses,  or  during  his 
cavatina,  a  gentle  accompaniment  of  castanets 
may  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  platea  of 
the  theatre  (a  gentle  hint  in  Italy  that  dancing 
would  be  a  much  more  available  profession  than 
singing),  which  if  the  person  has  talent,  is  only  a 
spur  to  urge  him  on  to  ultimate  success,  and  to  a 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  first  artists  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  musical  world — but  which,  if 
(as  is  too  often  the  ease)  the  person  lacks  the  re- 
quisite for  following  the  career,  is  very  influ- 
ential in  inducing  him  to  quit  the  profession  and 
turn  his  attention  to  some  other  branch  of  indus- 
try. 

A    remarkable    instance    of   failure    among 
artists  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  the  now  cele- 


brated Barbiere-Nini,  who  possesses  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  voices  of  any  soprano  of  the 
present  day.  "  Three  separate  times,"  I  heard  her 
tell  the  young  and  very  successful  (Principessa) 
Piccolomni,  "  was  I  sent  home  by  different  im- 
presarios, as  being  unable  ever  to  succeed  in  my 
career !  "■ — Once  at  La  Soala  in  Milan,  her  part 
was  taken  away  from  her  at  the  prova  generale 
(the  very  last  rehearsal  before  a  public  perform-, 
ance),  and  she  was  dismissed  with  all  the  mortifi- 
cation of  failing,  even  before  heard  by  the  public. 
"  How  different "  continued  she,  "  is  your  career ! 
From  the  first  night  success,  and  engagements  at 
the  best  theatres,  and  from  your  connection  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  families  in 
Italy,  petted  and  caressed  by  all !  How  fortune 
smiles  upon  you ! "  This  Signora  Piccolomni 
is  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  two  years  ago  made  so  success- 
ful a  debut  at  the  Pergola  at  Florence.  The 
family  name  is  as  well  known  in  Italy  as  that  of 
the  Medicis,  and  is  a  passport  to  every  house 
of  distinction  in  Europe.  One  of  her  uncles 
left  her  his  estates  with  the  title  of  "  Principessa," 
which  she  passed  to  her  young  brother,  in  order 
that  the  family  name  should  be  perpetuated 
through  him,  resolving  to  gain  by  means  of  her 
career  a  sufficient  dower  for  herselt  Another 
uncle,  at  the  present  time  Cardinal  at  Rome,  and 
quite  a  likely  aspirant  for  the  Papal  chair,  offered 
her  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  order  to 
dissuade  her  from  a  theatrical  life;  but  she  re- 
fused, and  at  her  second  engagement  which  was 
at  Rome,  entirely  won  over  to  her  views  the  aged 
prelate,  who  became  quite  enamored  by  the  tal- 
ent of  his  young  and  coquettish  niece.  She  has 
rather  a  small  voice  (for  Italy),  but  possesses  in 
agreat  degree  that  which  Italians  prize  above 
everything  else  in  a  singer — anima  ! 

Harrison. 


M.  Goimod's  New  Opera. 

[In  our  foreign  gleanings  last  week  we  copied  rather  a 
summary  condemnation  of  La,  Nonne  Sanghnte.  But 
since  its  composer  has  been  hailed  by  so  high  authority 
as  Mr.  Choeley,  as  perhaps  the  most  promising  musical 
indication  of  the  times,  it  is  but  fair  to  our  readers  to  let 
them  hear  what  lie  too  says  of  it.  We  copy  from  the 
Athenmum  of  Oct.  28:] 

Grand  Opera  of  Paris. — We  have  again 
and  again  pointed  out  the  imminent  need  of  an 
individual  composer  in  which  the  musical  world 
stands  at  present : — and  being  satisfied  that  there 
has  been  no  appearance  in  composition  during  the 
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last  twenty  years  comparable  in  value  witli  that 
of  M.  Gounod,  the  production  of  his  second  opera 
has  been  naturally  an  event  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  us.  Yet,  let  it  be  observed,  the  case  is 
one  of  those  in  which  failure  cannot  be  accepted 
as  decisive, — nor  success  as  finally  determining 
the  forms  which  the  genius  possessed  by  its  writer 
maj-  ultimately  take.  The  history  of  Opera  is  full 
of  cautions  in  regard  to  hasty  conclusions.  In  that 
field  of  musical  enterprise,  where  every  good  in- 
dication counts  as  matter  for  hope,  partial  excel- 
lence or  contested  popularity  in  the  outset  is  no 
cause  for  discouragement.  The  forgotten  early 
scores  of  Mozart,  Gluck,  Cherubini,  Weber, 
Signer  Rossini,  and  M.  Meyerbeer,  may  be  ap- 
pealed to,  in  proof  that  hardly  in  any  case  has 
stage-success  or  stage  individuality  been  immedi- 
ate. "  One  must  try  several  times,"  said  Men- 
delssohn, who  knew  better  what  he  was  saying 
about  Music  than  most  musicians ;  "  when  I  have 
written  half-a-dozcn  operas,  I  may,  perhaps, 
make  something  good."  The  titles  of  Milridate, 
La  Cadnta  dei  Giganti,  Quinto  Fahio,  Sllvana, 
11  Figlio  per  Azzardo,  AbimelecJc,  may  be  ad- 
duced to  silence  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
present our  proposition  as  a  falsehoood  put  forth 
by  obstinacy,  or  a  hallucination  honestly  employed 
by  partizanship. 

Once  more  asserting  that  we  recollect  no  such 
first  musical  drama  as  Saplio  (the  Fidelia  of  Beet- 
hoven e.xcepted,) — and  reminding  the  reader  that 
the  nature  of  the  arena  in  which  the  new  aspi- 
rant presents  himself  inevitably  subjects  him  to 
the  severest  comparisons,  let  us  speak  of  M.  Gou- 
nod's second  essay  at  the  Grand  Opera.  And 
first,  as  regards  story,  it  is  be  noticed  that  the  li- 
bretto of  La  Nbnne  Sanglante  has  gone  through 
as  many  adventures  as  the  heroine  of  one  of 
Count  Hamilton's  fairy  tales.  It  was  written  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (subsequently, 
though,  to  our  own  "  Raymond  and  Agnes,)  in 
three  acts,  for  Signor  Rossini  to  set.  It  was  re- 
jected by  him,  as  were  also  rejected  the  libretti 
of  Oustave,  La  Juive,  and  other  French  operas. 
It  was  afterwards  lengthened,  altered,  and  entrust- 
ed to  M.  Berlioz,  who  made  considerable  progress 
in  its  composition.  In  consequence  of  differences 
betwixt  the  composer  and  the  theatre,  M.  Berlioz 
relinquished  the  book  some  ycarj  ago.  Subse- 
quently it  was  proposed  to  MM.  Meyerbeer,  Ha- 
levy,  Felicien  David;  but  these  gentlemen — with 
a  considerate  honor,  which  some  of  our  home- 
snatehers  of  other  men's  subjects  would  do  well 
to  copy — refused  to  interfere  with  a  drama  which 
had  already  occupied  a  brother  artist.  After 
having  slept  for  many  years  in  the  managerial 
portfolio,  the  MS.  was  once  more  taken  out,  again 
re-touched,  and  placed  in  the- hands  of  M.  Gou- 
nod. But  the  title  long  since  got  abroad,  and  a 
fierce  melo-drama, — bearing  small  resemblance  to 
the  work  of  MM.  Scibe  and  Germain  Delavigne, 
—was  produced  by  MM.  Anicet  Bourgeois  and 
Maillan,  at  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin  in  1835, 
— which  melo-drama  probably  gave  the  cue  to 
the  Italian  librettist  of  Donizetti's  Maria  di  Ru- 
denz. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  the  theatre  had  set 
store  on  the  story  of  La  Nonne  Sanglante  ;  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  and  whether  this 
new-old  libretto  was  selected  by  or  imposed  on 
M.  Gounod,  his  good  star  was  not  in  the  ascend- 
ant when  he  consented  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
his  second  opera.  The  idea  of  a  maiden  who  per- 
sonates a  ghost,  in  pursuance  of  a  love  adventure, 
being  replaced  by  the  Spectre  itself,  is  picturesque 
enough  after  its  kind,  supposing  it  to  flit  through 
the  drama  like  a  dream,  and  not  be  made  the 
point  on  which  the  action  turns.  We  can  even 
accept  the  incidents  enhancing  the  awe  of  the  first 
encounter ;  which  probably  are  among  the  after- 
thoughts mentioned,  and  have  been  introduced  in 
compliance  with  the  well-known  managerial  tac- 
tics of  having  some  other  stage-efiect  outdone — 
,  t«  surpass  tlie  cloister-scene  in  "  Robert."  Before 
the  Bleeding  Nun  (Mdlle.  Wertheimber)  ex- 
plains to  the  young  knight  Rodolph  (M.  Guey- 
mard)  into  what  manner  of  hideous  contract  he 
has  been  beguiled,  she  leads  him  into  the  ruined 
hall  of  an  ancient  palace.  This  "  gramarye"  con- 
verts into  a  rich  ancestral  banquet-room,  where  a 


scene  akin  to  the  legend  told  so  simply,  but  so 
awfully,  by  Scott,  is  enacted.  The  long-lost  and 
the  dead  glide  in,  wearing  their  ancient  feudal 
dresses  and  caparisons.  They  assemble  at  the 
board :  they  surround  the  bridegroom,  who  till 
then  has  believed  that  it  was  his  living  Agnes  in 
disguise  whom  he  was  to  meet,  and  has  asked  for 
witnesses  to  their  secret  union.  In  their  presence, 
the  Phantom  reveals  her  real  nature,  and  claims 
him  for  her  spouse.  This  scene,  though  hazard- 
ous (at  the  Grand  Opera  criticised  with  a  yawn  as 
"  emhe'lant")  is  still,  after  its  kind,  admissible  by 
all  who  admit  the  supernatural  on  the  stage.  But 
after  this  come  three  acts,  of  which  the  substan- 
tive incidents  are  a  repetition  of  terror  and  ex- 
planation, ending  in  Justice  to  be  done  on  the 
living  murderer  of  the  phantom,  who  proves  to 
be  Rodolpho's  own  father  (M.  Merly.)  In  the 
fifth  act  (the  worst  French  fifth  act  we  recollect) 
the  wicked  parent  aforesaid  is  made  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  daggers  of  assassins  in  wait  for  his  son, 
in  order  that  he  may  deliver  the  latter  from  the 
spell  and  restore  him  to  a  living  bride.  The 
happiness  comes  too  late,  however, — the  Nun  is  the 
heroine.  Nor  is  the  story  only  objectionable  as 
dramatically  oppressive  : — it  is  full  of  musical 
drawbacks  and  difficulties.  The  Nun,  who  is 
made  to  sing  too  much,  must  of  course  have  a  low, 
deep  voice  ;  owing  to  this  the  principal  soprano 
Mdlle.  Poinsot)  is  so  long  absented  from  the  scene, 
that  her  stake  in  the  drama  is  almost  forgotten, — 
and,  to  supply  a  musical  necessity,  the  part  of  Ur- 
bain,  a  sprightly  page  (Mdlle.  Slarie-Dussy)  has 
been  interpolated.  But  the  boy's  presence  is  too 
obviously  an  interpolation  to  relieve  the  night- 
black  gloom  of  the  legend,  and  to  furnish  the 
composer  with  anything  like  one  of  those  drama- 
tic realities  by  which  a  musical  idea  is  natu- 
rally suggested. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  defects  of  this  luckless 
and  impracticable  story,  because  we  believe  that 
its  lugubrious  horror  has  clung  to  the  composer 
like  a  shroud  more  closely  perhaps  than  he  is 
aware;  and  in  some  points  has  prevented  him 
from  exhibiting  as  much  advance  on  his  former 
efl!ort  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  admirable  music  in  La  Nonne  San- 
glante, and  that  which  is  best  is  in  a  style  for 
which  M.  Gounod's  former  compositions  had  not 
prepared  us.  His  fantastic  treatment  of  the  great 
apparition-scene  is  excellent.  The  long  sympho- 
ny which  accompanies  the  desolate  moonlit  pic- 
ture of  the  ruin,  with  its  wild  wail  of  wordless 
voices  borne  on  the  wind,  surpasses  in  dismal  fan- 
cy and  musical  coherence  Weber's  music  in  the 
Wolfs  Glen,  and  Meyerbeer's  resuscitation  of  the 
nuns  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Rosalie.  There  is 
something,  too,  more  ghastly  in  the  interrupted 
march  accompanying  the  entrance  of  the  Dead 
Witnesses  than  we  recollect  as  heretofore  ex- 
pressed by  orchestra.  Nor  is  this  ghastliness  as- 
cribable  to  any  singularity  of  instrumentation,  so 
much  as  to  the  sepulchral,  monotonous  uncouth- 
ness  of  the  idea.  In^fresh,  glittering  contrast  to 
all  this  are  bis  airs  to  the  ballet  (which  occurs,  by 
the  way,  so  late  in  the  drama  as  to  Jose  half  its 
value.)  The  music  of  that  last/^ots,  in  G  minor, 
would  of  itself  decide  our  author's  power  to  ori- 
ginate, were  it  the  solitary  specimen  afforded  by 
him  in  this  opera.  Besides  the  above,  must  be 
specified  the  stately  introduction  to  the  first  act, 
in  which  Peter  the  Hermit  (M.  Depassio)  figures ; 
the  legend  of  the  Bleeding  Nun,  sung  by  Mdlle. 
Poinsot, — of  the  best  ballade  quality,  which  is  af- 
terwards cleverly  wi-ought  into  a  duet ;  and  the 
tenor's  grand  aria  in  the  third  act, — than  which 
last,  whether  as  regards  cantilena  or  accompani- 
ment, few  movements  more  deliciously  elegant 
have  been  contrived.  Further,  the  duet  betwixt 
Rodolphe  and  the  Nun,  in  the  third  act,  is  vigor- 
ous in  thought  and  effective  in  the  grave  plain- 
ness of  its  instrumentation.  The  light  music 
given  to  the  Page,  though  gay  and  pleasing,  is  less 
distinguished  (to  employ  a  favorite  French  epi- 
thet.) The  choruses  and  tyvo^finales  do  not  equal 
in  beauty  and  power  those  in  the  first  act  of 
Sapho.  M.  Gounod  is  tempted  by  his  command 
of  modulation,  which  he  uses  with  felicitous  ef- 
fect (as  in  the  waltz  with  chorus,  which  opens  his 
third  act,)  into  occasional  over-modulation.     On 


the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  made  progress 
in  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  scoring.  'These 
are  merely  first  impressions  ;  but  few  five-act  op- 
eras have  left  on  our  recollection  impressions  so 
distinct  after  a  first  performance;  and  the  fact 
may  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  the  individual- 
ity of  the  music  of  La  Nonne  Sanglante. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  satisfactory, 
though  not  super-excellent.  The  weight  of  the 
drama  lies  upon  M.  Gueymard,  who  sustains  the 
burden  vigorously  and  with  care.  No  magic, 
however,  can  make  this  part  grateful,  or  one  gen- 
erally tempting  to  an  operatic  actor.  The  Ladies 
named  as  having  personated  the  real  and  the 
phantom  Bride,  and  the  Page,  will  all  three  rise 
in  public  estimation  for  the  zeal  and  steadiness 
with  which  they  have  seconded  the  composer. 
Regarding  the  immediate  success  of  the  work, — 
announced  as  "  decided  "  in  every  French  criti- 
cism that  we  have  seen, — it  is  impossible  to  offer 
an  opinion.  Since  the  Grand  Opera  has  become 
an  Imperial  establishment,  it  has  entered  into  the 
category  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris."  The  dis- 
tribution of  boxes,  stalls,  &c.,  &e.,  "  for  a  first 
night"  has  become  a  matter  of  Court  favor,— dis- 
tinctly announced  as  such  at  the  box-office;  and 
thus  the  temper  of  the  audience  on  such  an  occa- 
sion can  in  no  respect  be  admitted  to  represent 
the  connoisseurship  of  the  public.  Whatever  the 
fate  of  La  Nonne  Sanglante  may  be  in  the  Rue 
Lepelletier,  we  cannot  fancy  that  the  opera  will 
prove  universally  successful, — though,  as  we  have 
said,  neither  present  success  nor  present  failure 
can  be  accepted  as  decisive  of  its  composer's  ulti- 
mate position. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Meyerbeer's  "Prophet." 

Mr.  Editor :  —  Allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  to  express  my  surprise  at  a  por- 
tion of  your  Diarist's  "  No.  II.  from  Abroad,"  in 
which  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of 
Meyerbeer's  "  Prophet."  Should  this  meet  his 
eye,  he  will  pardon  me  for  not  understanding 
how  any  one  with  his  high  ideas  of  true  Art,  his 
ardent  love  for  (700^  music,  and  who  is  so  devoted 
a  disciple  of  the  master  of  masters,  Beethoven, 
can  suffer  himself  to  be  so  dazzled  by  effect,  as 
to  judge  of  the  "  Prophet "  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  does.  Before  I  proceed,  let  me  say 
that,  according  to  the  Diarist  himself,  I  am  capa- 
ble of  passing  an  opinion  upon  this  opera,  for  I 
"  have  heard  it  adequately  given,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage which  I  understood,"  upon  one  of  the  first 
stages  of  Germany,  second  only  to  Paris  in  its 
means  of  effect,  both  musical  and  scenic.  But 
I  must  confess  that  my  first  hearing  of  it  pleased 
me  so  little,  that  it  appeared  to  me  so  much  in 
the  light  of  a  noisy  spectacle  (for  the  "  constant 
crash  of  brass,"  which,  strange  to  say,  was  "  not 
heard "  by  the  Diarist,  appeared  to  me  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  whole  performance,)  that  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  hear  it  again  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Europe. 

Your  friend  remarks  that  the  music  is  of  such 
a  purely  dramatic  character  as  to  appear  to  little 
advantage  in  a  concert  room.  But  is  that  true 
music  which  is  dependent  on  stage  effect  for  its 
beauty  ?  Take  the  Quartet  or  Trio  from  Fidelia, 
the  "  Nan  mi  dir,"  or  "  Batti  batti,"  from  Don 
Juan,  or  even  one  of  the  comic  arias,  etc.,  from 
Figaro — will  they  not  sink  just  as  deeply  into 
your  heart,  or  give  you  just  as  much  cheerful 
pleasure,  if  heard  from  beautiful  voices  in  a 
drawing  room  ?  In  the  theatre,  it  is  true,  you 
have  the  additional  enjoyment  of  the  dramatic 
effect — the  same  as  afforded  you  by  a  fine  trag- 
edy or  good  comedy — but,  I  say  again,  one  should 
not  be  dependent  on   the  other.     There  is,  in- 
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deed,  an  exception  made  by  the  melodrama,  as 
in  the  grave-digging*  scene  in  Fidelia,  where  the 
two  are  so  inextricably  interwoven,  that  one 
would  be  nothing  without  the  other. 

You  will  observe  that  the  stand-point  from 
which  I  view  the  matter  lies  within  the  precincts 
of  the  old  school  of  music.  I  know  very  well 
that  in  what  I  have  said  above,  I  have  the  whole 
"new  school"  against  me,  of  which  just  that 
which  I  there  condemn,  is  a  vital  principle.  I 
could  defend  myself,  but  that  would  carry  me  too 
far  at  present. 

As  regards  the  plot  of  the  opera,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  historically  incorrect,  and  besides, 
seems  to  me — to  use  a  homely  phrase — very 
"  soft."  This  epithet  also  applies,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  character  of  John,  which  is  psj'chologically 
impossible  under  the  cironmstances,  and  also  con- 
trary to  history.  His  love  for  his  mother  might 
indeed  have  been  made  very  touching  and  im- 
pressive, were  it  not  carvied  too  far,  even  to 
affectation.  How  your  correspondent  can  at- 
tempt to  compare  this  weak  representation  of 
filial  affection  to  Beethoven's  sublime  portraiture 
of  connubial  love,  is  incomprehensible  to  me — I 
could  almost  call  it  sacrilege. 

I  would  not  be  supposed  to  deny  that  the  hand 
of  the  master  appears  in  the  "  Prophet,"  in  very 
many  points.  The  instrumentation  is  splendid 
(if  it  were  only  not  so  very  noisy — I  cannot  for- 
get the  terrible  headache  it  gave  me) ;  some  of 
the  music,  as  the  march,  the  dance,  several  of  the 
choruses,  etc.,  are  very  pleasing,  though  the  solos 
are  deficient  in  melody ;  and  there  is  something 
deeply  impressive  in  the  solemn  "  Ad  nos,  ad 
salulareni  undam,"  of  the  three  Anabaptists,  as  it 
breaks  out  suddenly  amid  the  sounds  of  revelry 
and  joy,  and,  recurring  ever  and  anon  in  various 
situations,  forms  a  sort  of  key-note  to  the  whole. 

Then,  too,  the  scenic  effect  is  unsurpassed.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  skating-waltz  per- 
formed by  many  more  than  "  six  men  and  one 
girl,"  and  in  a  masterly  way,  and  thought  the 
whole  scene  one  of  the  prettiest  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  betrothal  scene,  too,  has  all  the 
magnificence  and  certain  kind  of  sublimity  of 
a  very  grand  pageant.  But  all  this  is  not  the 
merit  of  the  composer,  and  only  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  which  I  once  heard  in  reference  to 
it.  When  Le  Prophete  had  been  performed  a 
few  times  in  Paris,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  which  mind  of  man  could  conceive, 
hand  of  man  execute,  and  eye  of  man  endure, 
there  appeared  in  the  papers,  making  the  rounds 
of  them  all,  an  imaginary  bill  of  expenses  for  the 
new  opera.  After  setting  down  the  Prophet's 
crown  and  cloak,  the  rising  sun,  and  the  like,  at 
so  many  hundred  thousands  of  francs  a-piece,  and 
decreasing  with  other  items  in  proportion,  the 
prices  suddenly  skipped  from  several'  hundreds 
to  :  "  Music,  etc.,  2  1-2  francs  1"— I  thought  this 
very  characteristic. 

I  have  endeavored  to  criticize  impartially, 
though  I  may  not  have  succeeded.  I  do  not 
judge  alone  however  from"  the  one  performance 
of  the  "  Prophet "  which  I  witnessed,  but  have 
read,  heard,  and  talked  about  it,  besides,  quite 
enough  to  form  an  opinion.  And  so  far  from 
thinking,  with  the  Diarist,  that  Meyerbeer's  op- 
eras improve  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  born, 
I  find  just  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ;  at  least 
with  the  three  which  I  know  best :  the  above- 
named,   the  Huguenots,  and  Robert  le  Diable. 


The  latter  has  many  truly  great  portions  which  I 
think  your  friend  would  recognize,  were  he  to 
hear  it  again,  and  forget,  in  a  measure,  the  ab- 
surd plot. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  conclude.  Did  I  not 
know  that  your  correspondent  A.  W.  T.  and  the 
Diarist  were  one  and  the  same  person,  I  never 
could  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  eulogy  of 
the  "  Prophet "  had  been  penned  by  the  same 
individual  from  whose  soul  came  that  truly  beau- 
tiful second  letter  upon  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  deep  heart-chords 
which  he  lets  resound  in  the  latter,  will,  ere  long, 
overpower  and  drown  the  shallow,  sensuous  mel- 
odies which  play  around  the  former. 

A  SUBSCKIBEK. 


Diary  Abroad.— No,  3. 

Cassel. —  Oct.  i.  Last  evening  went  to  the  Opera, 
— more  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Spohr  than  from  any 
desire  to  hear  Der  Vnbekannte,  grosse  Oper  in  <!re{  Auf- 
zugen,  von  Ed.  Biberhofer,  3Iiisik  von  J.  J.  Bott."  The 
hope  was  however  cut  oflf,  for  Herr  Bott  directed  the 
performance  of  his  own  music.  Bott  is  still  a  young 
man,  and,  they  saj.is  a  fovorite  pupil  of  Spohr,  and 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  old  violinist,  his  work 
was  put  upon  the  stage;  and  indeed  on  hearing  it  I  could 
easily  believe  it.  The  muse  of  modulation — not  moder- 
ation—evidently assisted  at  its  birth.  The  instrumenta- 
tion is  great— in  quantity.  Almost  everything  is  loaded, 
over-loaded,  or  super-over-loaded.  Brass  and  parch- 
ment have  Italian  Carnival.  Wilson  s.ays  the  whole 
thing  is  hung  upon  one  little  melody,  and  that  one 
mighty  commonplace  ;  and  Wilson  hits  it  there.  I  read 
an  anecdote  of  Gluck  the  other  day  somewhere  to  this 
effect.  He  and  another  person  were  examining  a  song 
or  air;  it  was  all  good  save  one  passage,  and  what  the 
fault  here  was  they  could  neither  of  them  make  out. 
"Stop,  let's  think,"  says  the  old  Bitter;  "hm,  hm,  hm, 
I  see  you  have  been  making  music  in  this  passage." 
M.  Bott  has  made  an  immense  deal  of  music  in  the 
Unbekannte. 

Fran9ois,  exactly  five  years  before  his  present  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage,  was  picked  up  yonder  near  the 
mill,  dying  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  He  was  taken  in 
by  the  miller,  and  remained  there  afterwards  as  one  of 
his  assistants.  His  amiable  qualities  win  the  love  of  the 
miller's  niece,  and  gain  the  old  gentleman's  esteem  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  though  his  previous  history  is  a 
secret,  impenetrable,  yet  this  morning  the  young  couple 
are  to  be  married.  Uncle  Perrot  begs  Fran9ois  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  in  vain.  We  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  parties  as  they  successively  appear  in  answer  to  the 
morning  song  of  greeting  from  the  villagers.  While  all 
are  in  the  church  at  the  wedding,  a  ragged  straggler 
makes  his  appearance,  acting  out  the  last  stages  of 
weakness,  weariness  and  starvation,  with  an  amount  of 
physical  exertion  and  Herculean  strength  which  would 
do  honor  to  a  second  quality  Samson.  He  reaches  the 
spot  where  Francois  was  found  five  years  before,  and 
there  worn  out  nature  gives  way.  Well  he  is  picked  up, 
taken  into  the  mill  and  revived — I  never  so  fully  appre- 
ciated the  reviving  qualities  of  a  glass  of  stage  wine  as 
on  this  occasion.  When  Francois,  on  his  return  from  the 
church,  sees  him,  the  murder  is  out.  The  two  are  old 
acquaintances— both  are  runaways  from  the  galleys! 
Bad  state  of  things  for  Franf  ois !  Well,  he  tries  to  buy 
the  stranger's  silence;  gives  him  all  he  has  on  condition 
of  his  leaving  him  in  peace.  But  the  thief  skulks  back 
to  the  mill  afterwards  and  steals  the  miller's  money. 
Fran9ois  pursues  him,  the  thief  threatens  to  make  him 
known.  Francois  heeds  not  this  threat,  and  the  thi^f 
shoots  him  in  the  arm.  On  examining  the  wound,  im- 
agine the  horror  of  all  the  brass  mstruments  in  the  or- 
chestra, when  on  the  wounded  arm  the  galley  brand  is 
found !  Of  course  here  is  a  great  scene,  but  finally  all 
unite  in  trusting  in  the  honor  of  the  new  husband.  Well, 
in  the  end  the  thief  is  caught,  and  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Fran9ois  he  declares  to  the  brigadier  of  the,  gens 
(Pannes  that  the  said  Fran9ois  is  in  fact  Antoine  Bean- 
manoir,  an  escaped  galley  slave.  Bad  again  for  Fran- 
9ois  and  his  young  wife!    "What,"  says  the  oflScer, 


"Antoine  Beaumanoir!"  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  Antoine's  brother  is  dead,  and  farther,  that  on  his 
death  bed  he  declared  himself  the  criminal,  whose  pun- 
if^hment  Antoine  had  borne  out  of  compassion  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  his  brother, — and  then,  so  far  as  we 
know,  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

This  very  touching  drama,  with  its  very  probable  inci- 
dents, manufactured  by  Herr  Biberhofer  from  an  old 
French  play,  with  lots  of  pathos  in  the  poetry — gives 
our  friend  Bott  the  necessary  occasions  for  soul-thrilling 
music.  Where  the  Unknown  came  in,  dragging  his 
worn  out  limbs  after  him  one  by  one,  the  music  dragged 
just  so  heavily,  and  made  the  hearer  almost  as  weary — a 
triumph  for  Mr.  Bott.  When  Francois,  in  a  whole  page 
of  text,  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  the  thief  and  mur- 
derer who  sits  there  quietly  asleep,  in  the  usual  very 
comfortable  position  adopted  upon  the  stage — the  music 
is  almost  as  abhorrent,  which  is  triumph  No.  2. 
When  the  robber  is  finally  caught  and  cries  to  Fran9oi3 
for  help,  we  involuntarily  join  in  the  cry — triumph  No. 
3.    And  so  I  might  go  on. 

A  lot  of  dance  music  came  in  in  one  place,  a  most 
pleasant  relief  to  the  learned  Spohrism  of  the  other 
strains — I  say  strains.  During  the  dancing,  which  in  the 
text  book  is  called  a  ballet,  I  fell  into  a  moralizing  train 
of  thought.  I  have  seen  ballet  in  which  there  w^as  a 
soul  of  beauty,  the  very  poetry  of  motion,  the  triumph 
of  pantomimic  expression — but  all  I  could  see  in  the 
dancing  on  this  occasion,  was,  that  half  a  dozen  rather 
clumsy  girls  were  trying  to  out-do  each  other  in  las- 
civious attitudes,  and  in  standing  upon  one  leg.  So  I 
moralized  upon  the  fact  of  so  many  human  beings  pos- 
sessed of  immortal  souls,  devoting  all  the  energies  and 
capacities  which  their  Creator  has  given  them,  making  it 
the  great  object  of  their  lives  to  acquire  an  accomplish- 
ment, in  which  after  all  every  goose  in  yonder  flock 
can  surpass  them  out  and  out.  I  was  reminded  too  of 
our  wiggle-voiced  women  singers  now  so  fashionable, 
who  stand  like  stocks  upon  the  stage  and  try  how  long 
they  can  hold  out  a  note  without  taking  breath — but 
who  are  cast  utterly  into  the  shade  by  every  toad  one 
sees  in  a  Spring  mud-pnddle — both  in  the  wiggle  and  in 
the  time  they  can  sustain  it. 

Bach,  Beethoven — Bott — it  does  not  sound  well.  A 
plague  upon  your  great  talents  and  learning !  Give  me 
a  spark  of  Genius — even  though  it  be  but  such  as  is  a 
law  unto  itself.  Perhaps  the  poet  Dwight — not  he  of 
the  Journal  of  Music — may  have  shown  as  much  talent 
and  learning  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Canaan "  as  Milton 
himself— I  never  read  it  to  see ;  but  I  reckon,  in  the  life- 
giving  spirit  of  poetry,  some  twelve-line  expression  of 
Longfellow  or  Bryant  outweighs  it  all.  So  Herr  Bott's 
opera  may  be  a  bottomless  pit  of  talent  and  learning  and 
Spohrism ;  and  yet  better  be  the  composer  of  Hatton's 
"Day  and  Night"  or  Southard's  " No  More,"  than  the 
whole  of  it. 


Prom  CHICAGO,  lU. 

Carl  Bergmans  and  an  old  acquaintance  — 
Concerts— Philharmonic  Society  —  Singers — 
Yearnings  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Nov.  13. — I  have  often  thought  of  writing  you 
about  the  musical  life  in  our  city,  and  have  only 
delayed  for  want  of  matter,  as  Concerts  and  public 
amusements  are  Vi'ith  us  by  no  means  as  frequent 
as  in  the  good  old  city  of  Boston  ;  and  I  must  con- 
fine a  great  part  of  our  enjoyments  to  private  gath- 
erings, such  as  we  create  among  oursei'ves  ;  and 
if  friend  Bekgmann,  and  some  few  musicians 
whom  chance  has  thrown  among  us,  were  not 
here,  I  think  that  music,  such  as  you  and  I  want 
to  hear,  would  be  an  unknown  thing  altogether  in 
this  Western,  money-making  place.  It  is  quite 
often,  however,  that  Bekgmann  and  one  or  two 
others  meet  in  my  house,  and,  with  the  aid  of  ^Hlmt 
splendid  tjcllow  Grand"  which  you  and  the  Bostoni- 
ans  who  visited  the  Concerts  last  winter,  will  cer- 
tainly recollect,  go  through  some  Trios,  Sonatas 
and  even  Symphonies, — thinking  that  we  must  be 
contented   with   the    four-hand   arrangements,    as 
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long  as  we  have  no  orchestra  to  play  symphonies 
for  us. 

But  we,  too,  have  a  concert  season,  as  well  as 
you,  and  I  dare  say  that  it  has  fairly  opened. 
Ole  Bull,  aided  by  Steakosch,  Madame  Maeet- 
ZEK,  and  Madame  Patti  Steakosch,  has  given  us 
two  concerts  this  week,  and  Signora  Rosa  he 
Vries  is  announced  for  the  week  coming.  Beeg- 
MANN  will  soon  give  a  concert,  with  an  orchestra 
selected  among  the  resident  artists  and  musicians,  to 
be  supported  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
This  society  is  now  practising  under  the  direction 
of  Beegmann,  and  will  soon  commence  its  series 
of  subscription  concerts.  I  have  witnessed  some 
of  the  rehearsals,  and  every  thing  promises  fair. 
They  are  now  practising  "  The  Seasons, "  by 
Haydn,  and  will  produce  "  The  Spring"  in  about 
four  weeks.  The  solo  parts  are  well  sustained. 
Miss  HuGONiNf?)  possesses  a  fine  soprano  voice, 
and  some  bad  habits  accompanying  her  execution 
will  soon  disappear  under  Beegjiann's  tuition. 
The  tenor  is  really  a  fine  one,  and  considering  the 
rare  chance  of  finding  only  a  passable  solo  tenor, 
the  Philharmonic  possesses  a  treasure  in  Mr.  Sea- 
vens,  who  came  here  from  Boston,  and  is  no  doubt 
known  to  some  of  your  readers.  Mr.  Lombard 
sustains  the  bass  solos  and  does  very  well.  This 
much  of  the  Chicago  Philharmonic  ;  I  shall  say 
more  after  their  appearance  in  public.  There  is 
also  a  rumor  that  we  shall  have  Mr.  Mason,  the 
native  pianist,  here  ;  and  some  people  do  even  talk 
of  Grisi  and  Maeio  (!)  We  will  hope  for  the  best, 
and  they  may  calculate  on  fine  audiences.  Ole 
Bull's  Concerts  were  very  well  filled,  and  Chicago 
people  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  musical  entertain- 
ments. 

Your  paper  I  always  read  with  envy  ;  it  makes 
me  feel  bad  to  read  so  much  about  the  splendid 
concerts  of  all  your  splendid  societies,  being  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  going  to  any  of  them. 
How  comfortable  I  should  feel  in  a  corner  of  that 
big  Music  Hall  on  a  Sunday  evening,  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  before  me  !  We 
really  do  not  appreciate  the  good  while  we  enjoy 
it,  and  I  advise  every  one  who  has  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  that  a  residence  in 
Boston  affords,  to  improve  it  by  all  means,  for 
times  may  come  when  he  will  have  to  share  my 
lot.  ^  Yours  truly,  h.  e. 

From  PEAIIKFOHT  on  the  MAIM". 

Beethoven's  Biographer — Oratorio  for  Boston 
— Weigl's  "Swiss  Family." 

Oct.  20. — I  have  spent  several  hours  both  yester- 
day and  to-day  with  Anton  Schindlee,  the  Biog- 
rapher of  Beethoven,  a  tall  man,  face  somewhat 
marked  with  small  pox,  very  erect  in  his  carriage, 
and  near  upon  his  60th  year.  Of  what  exceeding 
interest  his  conversation  upon  his  great  master 
has  been,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  A  point  or  two  only 
however  shall  I  record  here. 

I  turned  his  attention  to  the  passage  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  book  in  which  the  Oratorio  for  Bos- 
ton was  spoken  of,  and  besought  an  explanation. 
Mr.  Schindler  replied  to  this  effect :  —  that  some 
Boston  Banking-house,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  having  occasion  to  write  to  the  then  impor- 
tant house  of  Gegmiiller,  Bankers  in  Vienna,  in- 
serted in  their  letter  an  order  for  Beethoven  to 
compose  an  Oratorio  for  some  body  or  some  socie- 
ty in  that  town  of  Boston.  The  passage  was 
copied  and  sent  to  Beethoven.  The  order  pleased 
him,  and  as  he  was  then  just  ready  to  begin  upon 
his  friend  Bernard's  text :  Der  Sieg  des  Kreuzes, 
("  The  Victory  of  the  Cross")  which  he  was  to 
compose  for  the  great  "  Society  of  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  Austrian  Capital,"  he  determined  at  once 
that  this  should  also  be  sent  to  Boston.     One  thing 


that  delayed  him  in  the  work  was  the  necessity 
of  having  Bernard  curtail  his  poem  somewhat, — 
a  second,  the  preparation  for  the  grand  concerts 
of  1S24,  and  finally  the  whole  thing  was  killed  by 
the  Galitzin  affair,  his  troubles  with  his  nephew 
and  his  death.  Must  we  rest  satisfied  with  this 
meagre  account  ? 

Is  there  no  way  of  learning  what  Banking 
house  in  Boston  gave  the  order,  and  at  whose  in- 
stance ?  There  could  not  have  been  many  bankers, 
or  men  doing  business  in  Vienna,  in  Boston  in  1823, 
and  I  see  little  occasion  for  any  banking  transac- 
tions with  Vienna  at  that  time,  except  in  the  case 
of  medical  students,  who  might  have  been  study- 
ing there,  and  whose  funds  would  be  sent  in  some 
such  manner.  Is  there  no  veteran  physician  in 
Boston  who  was  then  a  student  and  who  can  give 
a  clue  to  the  said  "  Banking-house,"  which  I  sup- 
pose was  not  a  Banking-house  in  fact,  but  probably 
some  distinguished  merchant  ?  The  affair  is  too 
creditable  to  Boston  not  to  be  sought  out,  and 
though  I  have  tried  once  in  the  Transcript,  and 
once  in  Dwighfs  Journal,  in  vain,  to  get  at  some- 
thing. I  do  not  despair,  if  others  will  try  their 
fortune  in  seeking  out  the  facts. 

Last  night  I  was  brought  to  the  Opera  by  see- 
ing the  name  of  Joseph  Weigl  upon  the  bill,  and 
that  too  in  connection  with  his  "  Swiss  Fam- 
ily," which  for  so  many  years  has  held  its  place 
upon  the  German  stage.  It  is  a  work  I  have  long 
desired  to  hear,  and  had  now  for  the  -first  time  an 
opportunity.  When  the  Overture  began  I  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise  ;  for,  though  the  number 
in  the  orchestra  was  about  thirty-seven,  still  no 
trombones  or  other  brass  instruments,  save  two 
horns,  were  there.  And  in  fact,  the  drums  and  a 
trumpet  in  one,  or  possibly  two  passages,  very 
lightly  used,  were  all  the  mere  noise  of  the  entire 
performance.  How  delicious  and  how  satisfactory 
was  this  music !  The  prima  donna,  who  acted 
very  finely  and  executed  exceedingly  well,  had 
the  execrable  habit  of  making  all  her  tones  thus 
^■^^^^ — „i  a  smooth  tone  being  only  occasionally 
heard  ;  in  other  respects  I  relished  the  perform- 
ance highly. 

It  seems  Count  Wallstein,  having  fallen  from  a 
precipice  in  Switzerland,  was  found  and  saved  by 
Richard  Boll.  The  Count,  in  his  gratitude,  brings 
Richard,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Emeline,  with 
him  to  his  estate  in  Germany  and  means  to  make 
them  happy.  Emeline's  lover  is  left  behind,  and 
love  and  homesickness  have  disordered  her  mind. 
The  Count  has  a  house,  garden  and  all  that  belongs 
thereto  constructed  precisely  like  that  in  Switzer- 
land for  the  Boll  family;  but  all  is  of  no  avail ;  the 
condition  of  Emeline  leads  her  parents  to  deter- 
mine upon  returning,  and  it  is  not  until  the  lover 
has  been  found  and  recalls  her  to  her  right  mind 
by  singing  songs  of  home,  that  all  are  made  happy 
away  from  their  native  mountains.  This  seems  a 
very  slight  subject,  and  so  it  is.  But  Emeline's 
home  and  love-sickness,  the  sorrow  of  the  parents, 
the  deep  affection  of  Emeline's  lover,  and  the  grat- 
itude of  the  Count,  all  give  occasion  for  truly  beau- 
tiful expression  in  music.  So  too  the  folly  of  the 
clownish  servant  of  the  Count,  Paul,  who  imagines 
Emeline  to  be  in  love  with  him,  gives  rise  to  truly 
comic  scenes  and  two  or  three  really  droll  songs. 

The  drama  is  therefore  very  pleasing,  and  I 
must  say  that  my  tears  started  several  times,  un- 
wittingly. There  is  no  great  straining  after  grand 
effects.  What  the  drama  is,  is  also  the  music  : — 
melodious,  easily  flowing,  dramatic,  beautiful  in  a 
high  degree,  with  no  straining  ;  no  froth  and  fury, 
no  tearing  passion  to  rags,  no  splitting  of  the  audi- 
tor's ears.  The  dialogue  was  mostly  spoken. 
When  common  sense  begins  to  be  followed  in  A- 
merica  and  the  people  are  appealed  to  to  'support 


a  people's  opera,  I  hope  the  "  Swiss  Family"  will 
be  made  into  English  and  become  a  stock  piece 
with  us.  A.  w.  T. 

Proiji  DBESDEN,  Oct.  30. 

German  Opera — Feaulein  Ney — The  Drama. 

We  have  now  been  four  months  at  Dresden,  and 
find  it  a  really  charming  place.  I  have  taken  an 
apartment  here  and  shall  remain  till  Spring,  when 
I  shall  probably  turn  my  steps  towards  Florence, 
spending  a  month  at  Nuremberg  and  Munich  on 
the  way.  I  wish  our  musical  friends  in  Boston 
could  enjoy  with  me  the  opera  here,  the  finest  by 
far  I  have  heard  during  this  sojourn  in  Europe. 
We  have  as  prima  donna  a  certain  Madlle.  Ney, 
who,  when  her  various  gifts  as  singer  and  actress 
are  considered,  seems  fully  equal  to  any  prima 
donna  I  have  ever  seen;  and  when  to  her  singing 
is  added  that  of  a  capital  tenor  of  great  celebrity, 
Herr  Tiohatscheok,  an  excellent  contralto  and  ba- 
ritone, a  glorious  orchestra,  a  perfect  chorus  and 
a  mise  en  sc^e,  both  in  regard  to  costume,  scenery, 
&c.,  no  where  exceeded,  and,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience rarely  equalled,  you  have  a  tout  ensemble 
as  delightful  as  it  is  rare.  I  can  scarcely  tell  the 
pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  hearing  some  of 
the  best  of  German  operas  under  such  happy  aus- 
pices. The  repertoire  of  this  Madlle.  Ney  is  some- 
thing almost  fabulous;  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  she  has  sung  twenty  different  operas 
since  I  have  been  her§,  and  sometimes  three  dif- 
ferent ones  in  one  week. 

And  not  only  in  opera  is  this  theatre  so  perfect, 
but  the  dramatic  representations  are  worthy  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  ;  Shakspeare  is  given  here  in  a 
style  which  would  do  Macready's  heart  good,  audit 
is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  classic  drama  of 
Germany  here  finds  a  most  faithful  interpreter. 
I  go  constantly  to  hear  the  plays  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  find  it  not  only  a  most  useful  exercise 
in  German,  but  also  a  most  agreeable  recreation. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a  German  scholar  or  no, 
but  I  know  you  will  feel  what  a  rare  pleasure  it 
must  be  to  see  the  classic  drama  of  any  language 
so  beautifully  acted.  With  us  one  rarely  sees 
more  than  two  or  three  actors  at  any  one  time 
who  are  above  mediocrity,  and  the  actors,  as  a 
class,  with  us,  are  better  fitted  for  the  plough,  the 
loom,  or  the  anvil,  than  to  interpret  the  thoughts 
of  great  men.  The  theatre  was  a  passion  with  me 
from  a  boy,  but  when  I  came  to  man's  estate  I 
soon  became  thoroughly  disgusted  both  with  the 
actors  and  the  public  taste.  I  therefore  seem  to  be 
living  over  again  earlier  years  in  again  finding  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  drama,  and  at  an  age  when 
the  wild  flights  of  youthful  fancy,  which  lends  so 
much  beauty  as  well  as  interest  to  the  theatre, 
have  been  sobered  down  to  the  hues  of  every  day 
life  ;  and  I  find  therefore  the  theatre  a  source  of 
pure  intellectual  pleasure.  s. 

iiitigjit'jg  Snitrnal  nf  Mum. 
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BOSTON,  NOV.  35,  1854. 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 
I.  Mendelssohn  Quwtbtte  Club. 
An  auspicious  opening  of  the  sixth  Chamber 
Concert  season  was  that  of  Tuesday  evening. 
Pleasant  weather,  pleasant  place  (Chickering's 
saloon),  pleasant  company,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say,  large,  conspired  with  a  choice  programme  to 
renew  the  pleasantest  associations  of  the  past. 
We  believe,  too,  it  was  the  general  feeling  that 
our  friends  exhibited  decided  improvement,  over 
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last  year,  in  their  rendering  of  quartet  and  quin- 
tet. Mr.  August  Fries,  in  the  leading  violin 
part,  never  played  so  smoothly  and  with  such 
purity  of  intonation.  Mr.  Meisel,  the  new 
member,  malces  an  excellent  second  violin.  Mr. 
WuLF  Fries  always  plays  the  violoncello  with 
the  true  feeling  of  an  artist,  absorbed  in  a  single 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  music,  and  though 
physically  ill  throughout  the  evening,  persevered 
devoutly  and  successfully  in  making  good  his  part ; 
and  these  were  duly  seconded  in  the  by  no 
means  least  important  middle  parts  of  the  har- 
mony by  Messrs.  Krebs  and  Rtan. 

This  was  obvious  at  once  in  the  performance 
of  the  first  piece,  the  second  of  Mozart's  great 
Quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  that  in  D  minor. 
Possibly  there  might  have  been  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctness in  the  first  few  bars  of  the  Allegro 
Moderate,  but  presently  the  stream  flowed  clearly, 
smoothly  and  delightfully  enough,  seducing  sense 
and  soul  with  the  sweet  Raphael-ic  charm  of 
Mozart.  The  Andante  sang  upon  the  strings, 
as  the  composer  may  have  first  heard  it  in  the 
tone-chambers  of  his  spirit ; — a  fervent,  heavenly 
strain  of  kindred  beauty  with  the  air :  Deh,  vieni 
non  tardar  in  "  Figaro,"  which  one  who  has  once' 
heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  it,  must  ever  cherish  as 
the  type  of  the  purest  vein  of  song.  The  Minu- 
etto,  impetuous  and  in  style  more  antique  and 
Handelian,  and  the  Finale,  in  quaint  minor  bal- 
lad-like form,  Allegretto  six-eight,  with  its  varia- 
tions, each  more  interesting  than  the  last,  and 
spontaneously  flowing  from  the  interest  of  the 
theme,  also  left  an  undisturbed  impression. 

Mendelssohn's  second  Trio,  (in  C  minor),  has 
become  a  confirmed  favorite  among  our  classical 
music-lovers  through  the  public  and  private  per- 
formances of  Jaell,  Otto  Dresel  and  others,  and 
failed  not  to  make  its  mark  again  in  the  rendering 
this  time  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  and  the 
brothers  Fries.  The  young  pianist  seemed  to 
be  full  of  his  author  and  his  theme — in  truth  a 
partial  and  devoted  Mendelssohnian,  which  is  to 
his  credit — and  his  fingers  ably  seconded  his  feel- 
ing of  the  music,  giving  a  skilful  and  impressive 
rendering.  The  fairy  Scherzo  especially  was 
beautifully  done.  In  some  of  the  stronger  pas- 
sages, however,  of  the  first  and  last  movements, 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  the  upper  part  was 
sometimes  lost  to  our  ear,  drowned  by  the  loud 
accompaniment  of  the  left  hand. 

These  two  fine  compositions  of  the  First  Part 
were  grandly  balanced  by  the  concluding  piece, 
the  glorious  Quintet  of  Beethoven,  in  C,  op.  29 ; 
it  was  one  of  the  best  interpretations  which  the 
Club  have  ever  given  us  of  a  work  of  Beethoven, 
and  that  one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  in- 
spired works. 

For  lighter  pieces  we  had  a  couple  of  Romances, 
for  clarinet  and  piano,  by  Robert  Schumann, 
both  simple,  original  and  poetic  little  thoughts, 
and  well  sung  by  Ryan's  clarinet,  with  Parker's 
accompaniment.  Also  (for  opening  of  the  Second 
Part,)  an  Andante  from  a  Quintet  by  Mozart,  for 
horn,  and  quartet  ef  strings,  a  posthumous  work. 
■We  could  not  find  it  so  interesting  as  what  Mozart 
produced  in  less  exceptional  forms,  although  of 
course  it  could  not  want  his  characteristic  grace 
and  fluency.  The  horn  part,  a  pretty  diflicult 
one,  was  smoothly  and  clearly  played  by  Mr.  Ha- 
MANN ;  but"  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  horn 
tones  are  so  telling,  it  sounded  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  strings.    We  wondered  whether  Mo- 


zart ever  tried  the  experiment  of  adding  a  horn 
part  to  the  stringed  quartet  more  than  once  ;  and 
even  whether  he  did  it  this  once  in  obedience  to  an 
instinct  of  his  own.  The  posthumous  chance  dis- 
coveries of  great  men's  works  are  frequently  things 
made  to  order,  or  in  momentary  freaks  of  experi- 
menting, which  they  therefore  showed  no  an.xiety 
themselves  to  have  preserved.  But  we  speak 
only  from  a  single  hearing  of  one  movement  only 
of  a  work  in  classical  form,  which  ought  in  justice 
to  be  heard  entire. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  remember  not  more  than 
one  occasion  when  we  have  received  so  much  sat- 
isfaction from  a  Concert  of  the  Quintette  Club  ; 
and  that  was  when  the  commemoration  of  their 
patron  saint's  birth-day  gave  a  peculiar  unity  and 
charm  to  their  programme.  We  congratulate  the 
lovers  of  this  select  and  intimate  kind  of  musical 
reunions  on  the  prospect  of  so  fine  a  season. 

n.  The  Orchestral  Union. 

The  cold  November  rain  did  not  see  fit  to  sus- 
pend its  drenching  hey-day  in  favor  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Afternoon  Concerts,  no  longer  mis- 
called "  rehearsals,"  upon  Wednesday.  Yet  there 
were  scattered  through  the  Music  Hall  full  twice 
as  many  people  as  were  wont  to  venture  out  in 
such  storms  in  "  good  old  Germania  times."  It 
showed  that  much  was  known  and  expected  of 
the  material  and  temper  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  or- 
chestra ;  and  the  first  experiment  was  so  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  present  that  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  a  right  fuU  house  on  the  first  fair 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Among  the  thirty  we  recognized  ten  or  eleven 
of  the  old  familiar  forms  and  faces  of  the  Germa- 
nians,  besides  several  of  the  best  resident  musi- 
cians who  eked  out  the  strength  of  the  Ger- 
mania last  winter.  Carl  Zerrahn's  conduc- 
torship  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and 
seemed  to  operate  electrically  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  his  band,  so  that  there  was  a  unity,  a  pre- 
cision, a  vitality  and  sympathetic  accent,  through 
the  entire  list  of  peformances,  that  reminded  one 
without  regret  of  the  Germanians.  For  the  short 
time  they  have  been  organized  he  has  them  under 
admirable  control,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  ener- 
gy or  delicacy  wherever  and  in  what  degree  so- 
ever each  was  needed.  He  seems  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  his  task  and  his  materials,  and  directs 
with  equal  fervor  and  firm  self-possession.  Evi- 
dently there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  right  kind  of 
fire  in  the  man.  The  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  is 
small,  like  the  Germania,  and  has  not  a  sufiicient 
proportion  of  strings  to  hold  in  euphonious  equi- 
librium the  full  complement  of  brass.  This  we 
felt  particularly  in  the  opening  overture,  Reissi- 
ger's  Felsenmiihle,  which  was  capitally  played, 
and  in  the  resounding  climaxes  of  Wagner's  Tann- 
Tiauser  overture,  which,  though  not  always  nice 
and  pure  in  detail,  was  made  about  as  effective 
and  imposing  as  a  whole  as  we  have  ever  heard 
it.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  said  brass  was  unex- 
ceptionable,— rich  and  musical  in  tone,  to  the  de- 
gree that  the  ear  was  not  offended  by  its  loudest 
fortissimo  ;  only  four  first  and  four  second  vio- 
lins, and  in  so  empty  a  hall  too,  could  hardly  bear 
up  against  its  overpoweringness.  The  religious 
thema  with  which  the  Tannhduser  opens,  for  the 
brass  and  solemn,  rich  low  reed  tones,  was  finely 
given,  and  the  crescendos  and  immense  finale, 
with  the  persistent  accompaniment  of  that  ener- 
getic violin  figure,  were  highly  effective. 


The  laughing,  fairy  Scherzo  from  Mendels- 
sohn's third  Symphony  was  rendered  with  a  neat- 
ness, grace  and  piquancy  that  excited  the  liveli- 
est approbation.  The  rest  of  the  programme 
(for  they  liave  printed  programmes,)  was  of  a 
lighter  cast,  for  we  call  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  Schubert's  Loh  der  Thraenn  light,  inas- 
much as  it  has  grown  hacknied,  a  fate  that  has 
befallen  a  few  of  the  songs  of  that  great  genius, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  possible  of  ma- 
ny of  them.  Besides,  orchestral  transcriptions  of 
songs,  however  they  may  take  for  the  moment, 
seldom  wear  well.  The  Waltz,  by  Wittmann, 
"  Magic  Sounds,"  was  one  of  the  most  euphoni- 
ous and  luscious  of  the  tribe  ;  its  blended  sounds 
melting  like  sweet  grapes  in  the  mouth.  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  "  Prairie  Polka,"  too,  was  spirited 
and  pretty.  Meyerbeer's  "  Coronation  March  " 
from  the  Propliete  made  a  noisy,  Jullien-esque 
conclusion. 

Having  thus  successfully  tried  the  temper  of 
their  steel,  this  little  orchestra  are  now  ready  to 
open  upon  Symphony  in  public,  which  they  will 
do  next  Wednesday  in  the  "  Jupiter,"  or  Fugue 
Symphony  of  Mozart,  a  work  always  popular  with 
our  habitues. 

HI.    Mendelssohn  Choral  Society. 

The  Concert  of  Saturday  evening,  was  an  ex- 
act repetition  of  that  of  the  Sunday  before.  The 
same  music  was  sung,  and  in  the  same  excellent 
manner.  And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  re- 
semblance ceased  not  there.  There  was  again 
the  same  small  audience.  The  spell  of  that 
week's  bleak  November  weather  seemed  nof  yet 
to  have  rolled  away  from  the  minds  of  concert- 
goers,  although  the  streets  were  dry.  There 
may  have  been  a  mistaken  impression  too  that  it 
was  to  be  on  Sunday.  We  can  hardly  allow  our- 
selves the  satisfaction  of  supposing  that  the  gen- 
eral public  had  made  up  its  mind  so  unfavorably 
about  the  quality  of  the  "  Widow  of  Nain  "  as  a 
composition,  as  to  stay  away  on  that  account. 
Publics  are  seldom  so  appreciating  or  so  reason- 
ably exacting.  We  should  have  fancied  Lind- 
paintner's  work  more  likely  to  be  popular  for 
some  time,  than  many  a  better  thing  :  for  it  has 
bright  and  and  effective  choruses,  is  richly,  loudly 
instrumented,  and  is  full  of  solos,  duets,  &c.  But 
if  it  was  really  the  longing  for  "Elijah,"  and 
"St.  Paul,"  for  the  "Messiah,"  and  "Israel  in 
Egypt,"  if  it  was  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  and 
shallowness  of  a  Lindpaintner  in  comparison, 
why — although  we  think  the  pains  of  three  hun- 
dred people  in  learning  a  work  so  well,  deserved 
at  least  one  full  house — we  shall  rejoice  in  it  as 
an  encouraging  omen  for  the  musical  taste  in 
Boston ;  for  as  is  the  demand,  such  must  be  the 
supply.  Let  us  anticipate  the  prevalence  of  the 
highest  standard  in  our  oratorio  supplies  hence- 
forward. At  all  events,  whatever  may  or  may 
not  be  popular  for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow,  we 
will  count  it  all  gain  if  this  lesson  has  been 
learned :  namely,  that  it  is  not  good  to  go  out  of 
one's  way  for  new  things,  simply  for  noveltj''s 
sake ;  and  that  the  oldest  will  still  be  found  the 
newest  until  something  equally  inspired  with 
genius  shall  be  brought  in  competition  with  it. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  noticing  a  cer- 
tain bitterness  of  controversy  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  policy  of  the  Society  in  this  matter- 
One  party  (strangely  claiming  to  be  alone  among 
the  critics  in  its  low  estimation  of  Lindpaintner's 
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work)  visits  the  Society  with  unsparing  censure 
for  wasting  its  young  energies  upon  worthless 
music, — as  if  nothing  but  the  recognized  best 
should  ever  have  a  hearing.  Another  in  defence 
declares  that  the  public  crave  novelties,  that 
there  are  as  great  musicians  now  as  the  world 
ever  had,  and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  a  choral 
society  to  usher  new  and  obscure  oraiorios  into 
the  world  that  they  too  may  become  famous  as 
"  Samson  "  and  "  Elijah  "  did  before  them  !  Both 
positions  are  extravagant.  But  the  latter  is  posi- 
tively blind.  Did  Herr  Lindpaintner  then  re- 
quire an  American  choral  society  to  establish  his 
claims  to  the  title  of  genius  ?  His  rank  has  long 
been  settled,  his  "  Widow  of  Kain  "  has  been 
performed  in  Europe,  and  we  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  anywhere  taken  rank  among 
the  masterpieces  of  great  sacred  music. 

But  the  Mendelssohn  Choual  Society 
have  better  things  in  store.  They  are  rehearsing 
"  Elijah  "  with  great  vigor,  and  the  memory  of 
last  Christnaas  tells  us  what  to  expect  of  their 
forth-coming  production  of  the  "  Messiah." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Handel  and  Handn  Society  had  a  promising 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  of  "  Elijah  "  last  Sunday  even- 
ing. Never  was  such  a  power  of  harmony  packed  into 
that  amphitheatre  Lecture  Room.  To-morrow  night  is 
the  final  repetition  in  the  great  hall,  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  it  will  be  produced  in  public. — The  Musical 
Education  Society  offer  another  of  their  feasts  of 
good  solid,  satisfying  music  in  the  Melonaon,  Monday 
evening. — The  Musical  Fund  Society  have  recon- 
sidered the  matter  and  will  in  the  course  of  the  season 
give  some  cheap  Afternoon  Concerts  ;  but  suffer  them 
to  open  their  season  in  full  form  first,,  with  the  "  Heroic 
Symphony,"  &c.,  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  2d. — The 
Bee  tells  us  that  there  is  also  a  Native  American  or- 
chestra organizing,  itself  to  give  afternoon  concerts  in 
T'remont  Temple.  Does  "  Know-Nothing-ism  "  infect 
music  too? — Our  young  Zenore,  Millard,  announces 
an  attractive  Concert  (see  advertisement).  The  young 
debutante  who  is  to  assist,  Miss  Emma  Davis,  is  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Arnodlt^  and  has  really  a  remarkable  voice 
and  talent. — The  same  young  lady  is  to  d^but  first  at 
Salem,  on.  Thanksgiving  night,  at  the  concert  uf  Mr.  B. 
J.  LvVNG,  a  teacher  and  pianist  in  that  city. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  are  to  give  a 
series  of  private  concerts  in  New  Bedford. 


NcAv  YorU. 

Opera. — There  were  no  less  than  four  different  oper- 
atic performances  last  Monday  evening.  At  the  Acade- 
my were  Gkisi  and  Mario,  &c.,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Se- 
ville ;"  at  Niblo's  the  new  English  company,  with  Mile. 
Nau,  &c.,  in  Auber's  "Syren;"  at  the  Broadway,  the 
Louisa  Pyne  company,  in  Wallace's  "  Maritana;"  and 
at  the  Gorman  Theatre,  in  the  Bowery,  "  Masaniello"  in 
German.  There  is  one  thing  to  console  us  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  we  could  not  have  snapped  at  all  those  baits  had 
we  been  near.  But  to  go  back  and  resume  the  thread 
of  events  which,  in  the  frequency  of  newspaper  reports, 
we  have  perhaps  too  much  slighted  in  these  colmnnsi 

We  left  Grisi  and  the  Academy  in  the  full  splendor  of 
the  purple  and  gold  of  Rossini's  voluptuous  Semiramide 
music,  and  Allegri's  scenery  to  match.  Then  came  Ma- 
rio's illness  and  a  suspension  of  the  opera,  with  ominous 
shakings  of  the  head  about  its  being  again  resumed. 
But  Hackett,  weary  of  his  losses,  wisely  put  the  whole 
thing  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Academy  directors, 
who  announced  Mario's  recovery  and  a  new  season  to 
commence  with  /  Puriiani  on  the  14th  inst.  But  his 
physicians  interposed,  and  two  acts  of  1  Puritani  and 
one  of  Semiramide  were  given  without  Mario.  As  an 
offset,  the  first  appearance  of  the  old  favorite  Badiali, 
in  one  of  his  strongest  parts,  was  accepted  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  only  exception  taken  was  in  some  just  cen- 
sure of  the  old  clap-trap  trick  of  waving  American  flags 
in  the  Liberty,  duet  between  him  and  Susini  j    this  was 


happily  dropped  in  subsequent  performances.  On  the 
Friday  following,  Rossini's  sparkling  "  Barber"  drew  a 
positively  full  house,  which  was  repeated  Monday  night. 
Grisi  as  Rosina  was  "  bewitchingly  coquettish,"  to  the 
surprise  of  all.  Mario,  as  Count  Almaviva,  did  nothing, 
it  would  seem,  to  qualifv  the  common  criticism  that  his 
forte  lies  in  ballads  of  the  fJi  Pescaior  ignobiU  style;  the 
florid  Rossini  music  was  too  much  for  him,  nor  is  he  a 
comic  actor.  Badiali's  Figaro  was  what  it  was  in  Bos- 
ton, the  best  ever  witnessed  on  our  stage  {if  we  let  his 
voice  and  singing  outweigh  the  genuine  hnffb  subtlety  of 
Sanquirico)  allowing  of  course  for  the  over-acting 
which  has  become  traditional  in  this  opera  upon  every 
stage.  SusiNi's  Dr.  Bartolo  is  praised,  although,  like 
many  ponderous  bassos,  he  is  charged  with  singing  out  of 
tune.  Sig.  Amati's  Don  Basilic  seems  to  have  made  a 
poor  impression.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  this 
week  /  Puriiani  has  been  repeated  to  full  houses.  Of 
the  future  movements  of  Grisi  and  Mario  nothing  has 
yet  transpired,  although  "  mere  rumor"  hath  it,  that 
they  will  come  to  our  new  Boston  theatre  after-  Christ- 
mas. 

Harmonic  Society. — This  body,  composed  of  some 
three  hundred  members,  mostly  amateurs  and  Americans, 
like  our  choral  societies  in  Boston,  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  Oratorio  music  in  New  York,  (older  similar  so- 
cieties having  died  out,  and  the  new  Mendelssohn 
Union,  under  Messrs.  Timm  and  Dr.  Quinn  not  having 
arrived  at  public  performance.)  It  has  been  about  three 
years  in  existence  under  the  training  of  G.  F.  Bristow, 
and  last  year  produced  the  "  Messiah"  with  Jullien's 
orchestra.  Last  week  they  gave  at  the  Church  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  In  Broadway,  Haydn's  Cantata  of  "  The 
Seasons."  The  words  are  taken  from  Thompson's 
poem,  only  treated  dramatically,  and  the  poet's  descrip- 
tive language  put  in  the  mouths  of  characters,  viz: — 
Simon, -a  farmer,  bass  (Mr.  Camoens;)  Jane,  his  daugh- 
ter, treble,  (Mrs.  Ste"vvart;)  Lucas,  a  young  country- 
man, tenor,  (Mr.  Johnson;)  and  chorus  of  court  peo- 
ple, hunters,  &c.     The  Tribune  says  : 

Mr.  Camoens  rendered  the  bass  part  with  much  effect. 
Mr.  Johnson  sang  dramatically,  and  might  well  be  on  the 
stage  again;  he  has  much  facility  in  upper^^notea.  Mrs. 
Stewart  rendered  her  part  with  grace,  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing; Miss  Comstock, without  yet  making  any  claims  to  be 
a  solo  singer,  and  taking  at  a  few  hours'  notice  the  part 
of  Miss  Brainard,  acquitted  herself  honorably.  The 
voices  are  all  fresh — they  belong  to  young  people.  Nev- 
er have  choruses  been  rendered  by  any  society  in  this 
City  with  the  same  aplomb,  and  evincing,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bristow,  laborious  study.  The  love  duet  in 
Part  IIL  may  be  particulnrly  characterized  for  the  effect 
it  produced.  The  hunting  chorus  was  splendid,  and, 
encored,  doubly  delighted  the  audience.  This  work  has 
been  liberally  plundered  by  every  writer  of  hunting  music 
since.  The  finale  to  the  whole  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
of  the  great  man'.s  pen.  It  is  religious  and  sublime  in  its 
character. 

Classical. — The  Philharmonic  Society  has  com- 
menced its  afternoon  audiennce  Rehearsals,  and  Is  pre- 
paring for  the  first  concert.  It  will  open,  like  our  Musical 
Fund,  with  Beethoven's  Eroica.  Eisfield's  first  Quar- 
tet Soiree  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening.  A  Quartet  by 
Schubert,  another  by  Haydn,  and  a  Quintet  by  Beetho- 
ven were  announced  ;  also  songs  by  Abt  and  Spouholtz, 
to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff. 

The  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe  have  been  drawing 
good  houses  again  at  the  '  Broadway/  on  their  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston. 

The  JN'ew  English  Opera  Company  made  its  first 
appearance  on  Monday  evening  at  Niblo's,  in  an  English 
translation  of  Auber's  Sirene.  Of  Mile,  Nau,  the  prima 
donna  of  the  troupe,  (of  whose  American  birth  and  sub- 
sequent education  and  career  in  Fronce  we  have  before 
given  an  account,)  the  Courier  and  .En^ztirer  says  that, 
"  while  she  lacks  the  beauty  and  the  coquetry  of  her 
predecessor,"  (Mme.  Thillon,)  she  is  "a  skilful  vo- 
calist, which  the  other  was  not."  From  the  same  cri- 
tique we  copy  further: 

The  usual  orchesbra  of  the  establishment  lias  been  largely 
reinforced,  and  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  performances 
was  with  few  exceptions  very  creditable.  We  cannot  say  as 
much  for  the  chorus,  ■which  waa  deficient  In  numbers,  and  not 
thoroughly  well  drilled.  The  opera  was  put  upon  the  stage  in 
a  very  complete  manner  as  to  dresses,  scenery,  and  appoint- 
ments, and  waa  in  this  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  manager. 
Mile,  Nau,  who  waa  of  course  the  Siren  of  the  evening,  has 
hardly  a  siren's  voice  ;  but  it  is  agreeable  in  quality,  and  bril- 
liant enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  though  entirely  deficient 
in  tenderness.  She  sings,  we  were  glad  to  find,  quite  correctly 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  not  with  the  Prench  peculiarities 
which,  from  her  immediately  antecedent  aasociations,  we  bad 
been  led  to  fear.  She  is  most  successful  in  passages  of  light 
and  delicate  vocalization  which  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  her 
high  soprano  voice.  In  these  she  is  always  satisfactory.  Mr. 
St.  Albyn,  the  first  tenor,  has  a  pretty,  light  voice.  With  Mr. 
Irving,  Mr.  Horncastle  and  Mr.  Harrison,  we  have  a  company 
which  always  will  ensure  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment 
to  the  lovers  of  English  opera. 


Antioch  College,  Ohio. — A  correspondent  writes 
us  : — "■  We  have  here  a  school  under  the  management 
and  presidency  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  now  numbering 
over  400  students.  Last  April  we  organized  the  *  Anti- 
och Musical  Association,'  under  the  guidance  and  man- 
agement of  B'Ir.  L.  G.  Fessenden,  Conductor  and  teacher 
of  music  in  the  College.  We  now  number  forty  singers, 
and  very  soon  will  probably  havs'  the  best  trained  choir 
in  this  great  Western  country." 
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CHUKCH    MUSIC. 
THE     NEW    CARMINA     SACRA; 

By  L.  MASON Aliead  of  All  I 

THIS  work  has  no  rival ;  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
excellent  tunes  than  any  other  :  they  are  all  useful,  pleas- 
ing, devotional ;  and  many  are  perfect  specimens  of  grandeur, 
beauty  and  taste.     The  admirers  of  Mr.  Zeuner's  music,  (and 
who  does  not  admire  it?)  will  here  only  find  embodied  a  large 
collection  of  his  moat  useful  tunes.    A  sale  of  nearly 
400,000  copies  of  Carmina  Sacra 
shows  its  wonderful  popularity.    Published  by 
Nov  18    3t  RICE  <fc  KENDAI.!.. 

NEW  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSie. 

THE    TEMPLI     CARMINA: 

By  GEORGE  KINGSLEY. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  Choirs  is  called  to  this  favorite 
collection.  The  sale  is  large,  and  the  music  of  a  superior  order. 
Head  the  following  notices  ;  they  are  from  high  authority. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Anthems,  Chants, 
and  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  extant.  The  music  is  devotional 
"and  of  the  highest  order  of  composition." 

BENJ.  C.  CROSS, 
Leader  of  Fhilharmorcic  Society^  Fhtla, 
"  A  valuable  and  delightful  collection  of  sacred  music." 

JAMES  L;  ensign,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y. 
"  It  is  replete  with  selections  from  the  best  classical  authors, 
made  with  Mr.  Kingsley's  usual  good  taste  and  discrimination." 
GILBERT  COMBS,  A.  M., 
Principal  Spring  Garden  Institute^  Phila. 
"  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  modern  work  extant.   I  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  all  genuine  lovers  of  church  music." 
C.  E.  YOUNG,  North  Pres.  Church,  Buffalo. 
"  The  most  complete  book  of  church  music  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.    It  contains  the  entire  Episcopal  service,  with 
a  large  variety  of  chants  and  anthems." — N.  Y.  Eve,  Post, 

HOPKIKTS,  BBIDGMAK  &  CO.  Publishers, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
[i;i/=*Teachers  supplied  with  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20 
post  office  stamps.  Nov  18    2t 

KK.  S.  HAHHISON  THIILIjARB, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  English  Vocaltzaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
&  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing,  and 
those  pupils  who  might  wish  it,  would  be  initiated  into  the  art 
of  Opera  acting. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian,  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

IS.esi(leiice,  6  Tyler  Street. 

SopTEino  Sing^er  ^(Va.iBted. 

AQ'UARTETTE  Choir  in  a  country  town  in  Massachusetts 
are  in  want  of  a  Soprano  singer  of  good  quality.  They 
can  offer  but  a  small  compensation  for  that  service,  but  will 
guaranty  such  a  number  of  pupils  upon  the  piano  forte  as  will 
afford  a  reasonable  support  for  any  lady  who  is  properlv  q^uali- 
fied  to  teach.  Should  this  notice  reaclt  the  eye  of  any  person 
who  can  comply  with  the  above  conditions,  they  may  address 
W.  T,  Davis,  Greenfield^  Mass.  '  Nov  11  3t 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

SPECIAL  CARD. 
TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  AMD  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Musi- 
cal Works,  comprising  Instruction  Books,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife,  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  voice,  and  the  best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method,  Hunten's  do.  A.E.  Mailer's  do.  revised  by  Julius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
professors  of  Music.  Schneider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod for  the  Voice,  Garulli,  Curtis'sand  Carcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello,  Spohr's  Violin,  "Wragg  and  Berbiguier's 
Flute,  Weber'is  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  for 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
lar Operas,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  O.  B.,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thou5and  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible variety,,  to  which  new.  music  is  being  added- daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  of  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and.  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Catalogues  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mail 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  st.  Boston. 
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THE  Government  of  this  Society  beg  to  anuounce  its  Seventh 
series  of  Concerts,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. The  series  for  the  ensuing  season  will  consist  of  eight 
Concerts.  The  subscription  price  for  the  series  is  fixed  at  ©3)50. 
The  Orchestra,  about  fifty  in  number,  has  been  carefully  re- 
organized, and  now  numbers  besides  the  members  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  many  of  the  former  members  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians  who  have  lately 
settled  in  Boston.  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  render 
these  Concerts  as  far  as  possible  worthy  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence now  demanded,  and  expected  to  be  acted  up  to,  by 
any  Society  desirous  of  securing  and  enjoying  the  patronag3  of 
the  Boston  public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C.  C.  Perkins,  President ;  C.  F.  Chickering, 
Vice  President;  L.  Rimbach,  Secretary;  E.  A.  Burditt,  Treas- 
urer; II.  Fries,  Librarian  ;  G.  Endres,  Auditor  ;  I.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Friese,  Associates  — T.  E.  Chickering,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  S.  E.  Guild,  J.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

D:r7="Subscription  lists  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  found  at 
the  principal  Music  stores.  L.  EIMBACH,  SECRETARY. 

Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  subscribers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES 
in  the  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple).     The  programmes 
■will  consist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c.,  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GAKTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  ,HAUSE,  Piano-Forte. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JUNGNICKEL,  Violoncello. 

CARL    GARTNER, 

tjsjicher  or  music. 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENEI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  Carl  Gartner 
Oc  14  as  above. 

MR.    GTJSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

[Ct^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.     Applications  sent   to  17  Franklin  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  and  ff^er 
October  1st.  Communications  may  bo  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
''  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  lADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

K.  R.  BLANCHARO,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adajns's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  mth  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
MEHTB  of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hou  rs  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  In 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  SchooI,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions  of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  pubUc. 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  Webb,         F.  F.  Mdller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Basj:b. 

Sept  80  .  tf 

SIGIVOR  CORELIil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No.  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering'a  Rooms.  Sept  9 


musical  education  society. 

THE  SECOND  CONCERT  of  the  SERIES  WILL  BE  GIVEN 

AT    THE    MEIONAON, 

On  Monday  Evening,  TTovl'  27th. 

Thf  performances  will  consist  of  select  Choruses  from  the 
Oratorios  of  the  Messiah,  Jephtha,  and  St.  Paul ;  Solos,  Duets, 
Quartets,  &c.  will  be  introduced  between  the  Choruses  by  the 
following  named  members  of  the  Society  : 

Mrs.  J.  B.  HILL,        Miss  DOANE,        Miss  BURTON, 
Miss  IDE,    and    Mr.  KREISSMANN. 
Tb^ustly  celebrated  Duet,  ^' Happy  the  Man,"  from 
the  Oratorio  Sinai,  by  Neukomm,  will  be  sung  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
GILBERT  and  Mr.  E.  W.  HUTCHINGS. 

A.  KREISSMANN, Conductor. 

F.  F    MULLER, Organist  and  Pianist. 

Tickets  25  cents  each,  or  six  for  §51,  to  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  29  State  street,  or  at  the  door  on  the 
eTeniug  of  performance. 
[CT^Doors  open  at  l}.i  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 
JAMES  D.  KENT,  Sec'y. 

MR.    S.    HARRISON    MILI.ARDS 
MUSICAL    SOIRi&E 

Will  take  place 
AT  MESS,RS.  CH:iCKE3ai:V6'S   KOOMS, 

On  Monday  Evening,  Dec.  4th, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE   OLUU,  MRS.  E.  WENTWORTH,  MISS  EMMA 
DAVIS,  of  Lowell,  and  other  musical  talent.    For  particulars 
see  Programme. 
Tickets  now  ready  for  sale  at  Music  Stores. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYM  SOCIETY. 

THIRTY-NIJ^TM  YEAR. 


THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  propose  to  give  a 
Series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS,  during  the  approaching 
Musical  Season,  which  will  include  the  Oratorios  of  Elijah, 
The  Messiah,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Selections  from  Mx.  Sikai, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  The  Creation,  &c. 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  commencing 
with  Elijah,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Messiah  will  be  given 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Solos  will  be  sustained,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  same 
talent,which  made  the  performances  of  the  last  winter  so  pop- 
ular, with  the  addition  of  other  voices,  now  practicing  in  the 
Society's  Solo  Class. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. . 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  P.  MULLER. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Germania 
Society  who  remain  in  Boston,  with  some  of  the  best  resident 
Musicians. 

Due  notice  will  he  given  of  the  first  performance. 
Tickets  are  now  ready  at  the  the  Music  Stores  of  Wabe, 
DiTSON,  Reed,  &  Richardson,  at  Eayrs  &  Fairbanks',  136 
Washington  street,  and  at  No  1  Joy's  Building. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  24, 1854. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE    ORCHESTRAL    UNION, 

at  the 
BOSTON   IXEUSIC   HALL. 

Evert  Wednesday",  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARI-   ZERRAHN Conductor, 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  ®1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door,  Nov  23 


S©oiity, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  public  and  patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  liereby 
informed  that  the  Subscription  Ticltets  for  the  Seventh 
Series  of  Concerts  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Society's 
Koom,  No.  12  Tremont  Street,  up  stairs,  opposite  Reed  &  Co.'s 
Music  Store,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  SI.  every  day. 

Oc  28  LOmS  RIMBACH,  Sec'y. 

Mk.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTB,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPI.E,   BOSTON. 

IMPROVED   MELODEONS. 

THE  subscriber  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  offered  for  sale.  These 
instruments  are  superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  than  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  retail  prices  will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oc  28    6t  129  Washington  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 
Conductor  of  the    Handel  «&;.  Haydn   Society, 

Is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
FORTE, and  may  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's 
music  store.  Nov  11 


Mile  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  commenced  morning 

and  afternoon  clas5es  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

D:l7="Term3,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

These  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such  great  auccesa  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  0  21  3m 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
"WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  :— .S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F .    F .    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ilandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  IVinter  Place,  Bostoai. 

Sept  IG  3m 

HE^VS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Mu.'^ical  Profes.sors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Wasliington  St.,  Boston. 

WILLIAJVE    BERGER, 
PtubStslaei'  and  Iifiit^o^'ter  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
(l;;;^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug2G 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  I>E  liAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No,  34:4:  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

ISO.  7  TREMOITT  STREET,  BOSTON", 

HAS  just  received  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  cele- 
brated Engravings  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  They  were  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope durinif  the  present  year  ;  and  the  variety  of  subjects  and 
engravers  is  larger,  and  more  desirable  to  select  from  than  any 
previous  importation.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  ones — of  which  there  are  no  duplicates— in  this  col- 
lection :  — 

"  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;"  painted  by  Raphael, 
engraved  by  Longhi ;  a  very  fine  old  impression,  with  hirge 
margin,  and  before  the  inscription  on  the  temple.  A  very  fine 
impression  of  Miitler's  celebrated  engraving  of  Raphael's 
"  Dresden  Madonna."  Steinla's  engraving  of  the  same  Ma- 
donna. The  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  by  Titian 
and  engraved  by  Schiavoni, — a  superb  impression  with  open 
letters.  "  The  Transfiguration,"  painted  by  Raphael  and  en- 
graved by  Raphael  Morghen.  Guide's  "  Aurora,"  engraved  by 
Raphael  Morghen.  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  D. 
Yoltera ;  engraved  by  Toschi, — fine  impression  with  large 
margin  ;  this  is  one  of  Toschi's  most  celebrated  works.  "  The 
Madonna  della  Scodella."  engraved  by  Toschi  after  Correggio  ; 
and  "  The  Madonna  della  Tenda,"  after  Raphael,  by  the  same 
engraver, — fine  impressions  in  perfect  condition.  "  The  Trib- 
ute Money,"  engraved  by  Steinla,  after  Titian.  "  Portrait  of 
Raphael,"  "La  Fornarina"  and  "  La  Poesie,"  painted  by  Raph- 
ael, and  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen, — fine  impressions  with 
full  margins.  "  Portraits  of  celebrated  Italians,"  engr.aved  by 
Raphel  Morghen.  Fifteen  fine  impressions  of  "  The  Stanza  of 
Raphael,"  engraved  by  Volpato  and  Raphael  Morghen.  "  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,"  splendidly  engraved  by  Anderloni, — 
a  superb  proof,  with  open  letters.  "La  Madonna  del  Lugo," 
engraved  by  Longhi,  after  Leonardo  da  Tinci,  splendid  im- 
pressions on  large  paper.  "  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple," 
painted  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  engraved  by  Perfetti, — splen- 
did proof,  with  open  letters.  "  Triomphe  of  Galatee,"  painted 
by  Raphael,  and  engraved  by  Richomme, — brilliant  impres- 
sion in  perfect  condition.  "  La  Viorge  an  Poisson,"  engraved 
by  Desnoyers,  after  Raphael.  "  Madonna  del  Sacco,"  engraved 
by  Raphael  Morghen,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto.  "  Repose,"  a 
gem,  engraved  by  Bervic.  A  fine  impression  on  India  paper  of 
the  celebrated  engraving  by  Mercuri,  of  Delaroche's  "Saint 
Amelia."  Also,  a  fine  proof  before  all  letters  of  "The  Head 
of  Columbus,"  engraved  by  Mercuri.  "  King  Lear,"  painted 
by  West  and  engraved  by  Sharp  ;  open  letter  proof. 

Also  a  very  large  collection  of  modern  engravings,  of  En- 
glish, French  and  German  publications. 

All  new  engravings  received  as  soon  as  published.  Orders 
received  for  engravings  not  on  hand. 

Nov  11  3t 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE    GSEAT  WORK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPI.ETE  EI«CYCl,OP^5)DIA 

A  work'  -wiiich  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
EC  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upVards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  tlie  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■wlio  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bictlonavy  ol  over 
5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

Witlx  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

T.'ith  the  dates  of  their  iuTention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &e. 

A  SooR  fiMtended  to  cover  tSae  Avlaole 
of  MiBSicaB  Science. 

JOHN  P„   JEWETT   St   CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


July  29 


BO  STOIV. 


SIGNOR  AIJGUSTO  BlSNUJEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  pi'oposes  to  teach  SINGINXJ  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  ■will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  eyenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Itooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g-reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
"Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEREKCES. 


Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G-  Ward.  Esq. 
John  S.  Bwight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

REFiRENOES— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf- 

E.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA^CTlEr*  OF  THE.  P1A.NO  Aj\B  Sl^^iGlNC. 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
^Reference,  Geo.  J.  "Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

aes  V/aablngtoii  Street,  Boston. 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

rpHE  SEEVICES  OE  this  association  can  te  secured 
X.   by  applying  to 

H.  E.  TEMOW,  Agent. 
■      iil4tf  30  Fayette  Street. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANDFACTDRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


"WABEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NOW    REAS>Y: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOS  THE  PIAIO-FOPJE, 

BY  NAThAn  RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Boolt  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best.  , 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt 984,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
HATHAH  mCHAEDSOW. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

Ko.  3   'WBKTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

AUU     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVEKY    PARTICULAR. 

Sept  2  3m 

A.    W.    PRENZEL 

"Will  resume  his 

i3srsTB.XTCTio:Kr  oasr  tke  3?XA:iNro«3?OB.TE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E,  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

John  Btmyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OF 

THS    FILGnim^S    PROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

TESTIMONLA.LS  of  the  Strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  onlv  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
■where  he  keeps  the  EngraTing  for  Sale.  Also— Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  13. 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing". 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  bis  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  "Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
Kefekences. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  *' 


M 


INSTRtJCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 
R.  LUIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

Me.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  ELUTE,  CLAKINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  he  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  m  the  Theobi  of  Mosio. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Ayenue,  or  at  any  of  the  musio 
stores.     .  ■  Sept  16 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ua.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ©60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wjf.  B.  Bradbury,  George  P.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  he  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

0="The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.       \  MASON   &    HAMIilN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Qxmbridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston.^  Ms. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.J 

TAYIOE'S  PIANO  FORTE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;   being  an  Ele- 
mentary   Catechism    for    Beginners.     By    GEORGE   C. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by  . 
F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIO. 

MUSIC-EOOM,  No.  17  Geat's  Block,  comer  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punohard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Geoege  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  serrices  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.    Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO;S  MELODEONS, 

Op  every  variety,  from  ®45  to  SflSO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  hy  Prince  &  Co. 

a.  p. 


Sept.  2 


REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  §•  Co. '5  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,   84   Fimcknejr   Street. 

Sept  16  tf 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  01"   THE  PLATTO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Eoxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CrXliER, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  Sc 
ington  St. 


-Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
Sept  9  if 


C3r.   .A..    SOUIVtll""!", 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St 

R.    G  AEBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OP    MUSIO, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instmction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned.- 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
[Cr"Re5idcnce,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue,  Sept  23    3m 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.GU1TAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  comer  Harrison  Avenue. 

R.  De  RIBAS  will  giye  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &o. 


M^ 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Knecland  Street. 


♦  •Ehiioatii  g,.  BaU^,1l;ttec-B:E?;.      jHugU  aitir  Hoi  jptintinfl-@gt:t,      No.  21  Sfjaal  St.- 
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VOL.    VI. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    2,    1854. 


NO.  9. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts ;  gathered  from 
English,  (jferman,  B'rench.  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  jEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[CP*  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.    Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeais. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  tkirteen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[O*  OFFICE,     No.    31    School    Street,    Boston<i 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICUARDSON,282  Was/fington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row. 
A.  M.  I.ELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
DEXTEa  &   BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
SCHAKFENBERG  &  LVIS,122  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
GEORUE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
JOHN  H.  iilElAiOK,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING-. 

First  insertion,  per  line. 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Musical  Career  in  Italy.   No,  II. 

Signora  Barbiere-Nini  is  as  ugly  in  her  per- 
sonal appearance  as  her  voice  is  now  wonderful 
and  delicious  ;  and  this  fact  weighed  much  in  her 
first  failures,  for  one  can  much  more  easily  pardon 
faulty  vocalization  and  a  bad  method  of  singing 
in  a  well  formed  person  with  a  pretty  face,  than 
be  over-lenient  to  one  absolutely  horrible  in  face 
and  person.  In  listening  to  her  now,  one  forgets, 
after  a  few  moments,  her  deformities  and  thinks 
only  with  rapturous  delight  of  her  delicious  quali- 
ty of  voice  and  the  anima  which  she  infuses  into 
her  music, — coming  as  it  does  from  one   of  the 


best  of  hearts,  if  not  from  one  of  the  prettiest 
formed  mouths.  In  personal  appearance  she  has 
been  rivalled  only  by  the  celebrated  contralto  of 
olden  times,  la  Pisaroni,  who  was  obliged,  it  is 
said,  to  wear  a  mask  at  the  first  debut,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hearing  from  her  audience. 

Tacchinardi,  (who  is  still  living  in  Florence,) 
the  great  Tenor  and  the  father  of  Mme.  Per- 
siANi,  was  remarkable  for  his  shortness  of  stat- 
ure. He  is  only  four  feet  three  inches  in  hei<;ht. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  Rome  he  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  laughter  and  a  storm  of  hisses  on 
account  of  his  ridiculous  figure ;  but  quietly  ad- 
vancing to  the  ^lot-lights,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
I  have  come  here  to  be  heard  and  not  to  show 
my  figure  ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to 
hear  me,  and  then  judge,  I  will  abide  your  de- 
cision." He  had  only  sung  a  few  bars  of  recita- 
tive, when  the  feeling  for  him  was  entirely  changed, 
and  his  success  was  so  great  that  during  five  years 
in  succession  be  held  the  first  rank  in  "the  same 
theatre,  until  Napoleon  I.  called  him  to  Paris  to 
take  the  entire  charge  of  the  musical  perform- 
ances before  the  Court. 

But  to  return  to  the  life  of  V  artista.  After 
having  finished  one  or  two  seasons,  he  finds  him- 
self a  spasso,  or  without  an  engagement,  and  it  is 
then  his  chief  business  to  keep  himself  informed 
of  theatres,  impresarios,  and  theatrical  agents. 
Among  the  crowds  of  artists  of  his  grade  and  ex- 
perience there  is,  of  course,  much  envy,  jealousy 
and  intrigue,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
talent,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  employ 
it  in  order  to  have  a  successful  career.  After  a 
regular  routine  of  hopes,  promises  from  agents, 
and  disappointments,  he  obtains  an  engagement, 
— perhaps  for  some  small  city  where  he  is  entirely 
unknown.  Arming  himself  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  most  influential  people  of  the 
place,  and  passing  through  the  operas  destined  for 
him  with  the  best  teacher  to  be  found,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  new  sphere  of  his  future  successes  or 
failures,  as  it  may  be. 

He  immediately  introduces  himself  to  the  man- 
ager as  the  person  engaged  by  his  agent  for  such 
and  such  parts, — say,  for  instance :  II  prima  te- 
nore  assoluto, — and  takes  his  lodgings,  ready  to 
commence  the  rehearsals  whenever  the  impresa- 
rio may  call  him.  If  the  prima  donna  has  alrea- 
dy arrived  in  town,  he  calls  upon  her  at  once  to 
pay  his  compliments  and  from  curiosity  to  see  with 
whom  he  is  to  be  (in  opera)  desperately  in  love, 
and  for  whom  he  is  ready  to  kill  himself  four  or 


five  nights  in  each  week  for  two  months.  Things 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  go  very  pleasantly, 
as  the  parties  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  compliments  are  bandied  on  either  side 
with  great  profusencss  ;  and  it  is  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  that,  rendered  mutually  jealous 
of  each  other's  applause,  contentions  take  place, 
and  open  warfare  is  declared  on  both  sides.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  tenor  to 
hire  people  to  hush  up  applause  for  the  prima 
donna,  or  when  called  out  after  a  seemingly  most 
loving  duo,  to  receive  with  great  joy  the  exclama- 
tions of  his  minions,  —  "  Bravo,  bravo,"  instead 
of  bravi,  bravi." 

When  the  company  have  all  arrived,  the  first 
piano-forte  rehearsal  of  the  solos  and  concerted 
pieces  is  called.  This  rehearsal  usually  occupies 
from  10  A.  M.  to  1  or  2  P.  M.,  and  at  last  the 
concertista  declares  every  thing  ready  for  a  re- 
hearsal "  in  orchestra."  At  about  seven  o'clock 
all  are  assembled  in  the  theatre  ;  the  few  lights 
upon  the  wings,  in  the  orchestra,  and  on  the  table 
of  the  prompter  (placed  in  the  front  of  the  stage) 
rendering  the  darkness  of  the  empty  theatre 
more  visible. 

The  chorus  are  usually  walking  about  among 
the  side-scenes  or  on  the  back  parts  of  the  stage ; 
a  row  of  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  solo 
performers  is  placed  near  the  prompter.  After 
several  trials  of  the  overture  by  the  orchestra, 
whose  parts  are  seldom  copied  right,  the  leader 
passes,  with  another  prova,  to  the  opening  cava- 
tina  of  the  tenore. 

The  prelude  begins.  The  Tenore  comes  forward 
to  the  foot-lights,  yielding  his  acknowledged  right 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  Prima  Donna  to  ano- 
ther aspirant  for  her  good  graces — it  may  be  to 
some  young  village  lion,  who  hopes  to  pass  as  the 
most  favored  of  her  admirers, — and  who  tells  her 
the  immense  influence  he  has  in  the  place,  and 
that  she  need  not  doubt  her  entire  success,  as  it 
depends  entirely  on  him,  and  he  has  already 
paved  the  way  to  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  on 
her  first  appearance.  The  Tenore  begins  a  mezza 
voce,  and  sings  only  his  favorite  morceau  in  full 
voice  at  the  first  rehearsal,  in  order  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable impression  on  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra, well  knowing  that  their  opinion  upon  the 
eager  outsiders  goes  a  great  way ;  then  the  chorus 
is  called  together  and  a  concerted  piece  tried 
several  times,  each  time  correcting  something 
either  for  the  orchestral  parts  or  the  prompter 
(who,  by  the  bye,  has  almost  as  important  a  part 
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to  perform  as  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  as  every 
ivord  in  the  opera  is  given  to  the  singers  and  one 
phrase  given  out  of  time  may  upset  every  thing.) 
Then  comes  the  Prima  Donna  who  does  as  the 
Tenore  has  done,  and  the  first  prova  usually  fin- 
ishes with  the  1st  October. 

The  instant  the  director  of  the  orchestra  has 
declared  the  rehearsal  for  the  evening  finished, 
up  jump  the  orchestra  all  eager  to  be  liberated 
from  rehearsing,  and  longing  for  the  cafe,  to 
which  they  immediately  adjourn,  ordering  a  two 
qualtrine  (less  than  1-2  a  cent)  cigar,  wliich  is 
preferred  in  that  climate  to  the  best  Havana,  and 
a  poncino,  which  consists  of  a  small  tumbler  of 
hot  water,  with  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  rum  and 
brandy  in  it.  Every  thing  is  there  discussed  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  excepting  politics, 
wliich  they  have  been  taught  by  severe  lessons  to 
let  alone ! 

In  about  fifteen  days,  after  much  getting  hoarse 
every  evening  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  every  thing  is  ready.  The  Tenore  and 
Prima  Donna  have  their  songs  transposed  higher 
or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  little  caden- 
zas, holds,  pauses,  etc.,  are  all  agreed  upon  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Then  comes 
the  prova  generate,  or  last  rehearsal,  to  which  the 
subscribers  for  the  season  are  entitled  to  admission, 
and  where  every  thing  is  gone  through  with  act- 
ing, and  all  as  if  a  public  performance,  with  the 
exception  that  the  costumes  are  not  donned  until 
the  first  night  of  the  opera.  During  the  day  of 
the  first  performance  no  rehearsal  is  held,  but 
each  singer  puts  himself  in  train  for  the  evening, 
and  a  rigid  diet  is  observed  in  order  to  be  fresh 
and  in  voice.  Fraschini,  the  great  tenore  di 
forza,  with  a  volume  of  voice  which  one  would 
think  could  never  be  diminished  by  the  minor  de- 
tails of  life,  never  after  dinner  speaks  or  con- 
verses more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  until  he 
goes  in  scena  in  the  evening.  La  Barbieri- 
NiNi  dines  at  3,  and  goes  regularly  to  bed,  with- 
out however  sleeping  (as  sleep  in  the  day  time  is 
very  injurious  to  the  voice,)  until  the  time  arrives 
for  her  to  dress  for  her  part.  At  least  an  hour 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  opera,  the  singers  are  all  present  at  the 
theatre  in  order  to  dress  and  arrange  nicely  the 
rouge  et  hlaue,  which  is  necessary  to  obviate  the 
glare  of  the  foot-lights.  Eyes  are  made  larger 
or  longer,  as  may  be  required,  and  a  young  hasso 
projondo  of  twenty-five  will  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  transform  himself,  by  means  of  wig  and  false 
wrinkles,  into  an  old  father  of  sixty. 

As  the  opera  goes  through,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  each  singer  are  duly  discussed,  and  the 
Prima  Donna  or  the  Tenore  soon  knows  who  is 
the  public's  favorite ;  for  in  Italy  the  public's 
opinion,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  after  each 
song,  duo  and  chorus  is  expressed:  and  the  Ital- 
ian lets  off'  at  the  opera  that  steam  of  enthusiasm 
which  in  America  finds  vent  in  torch-light  proces- 
sions and  politics  generally.  Not  having  steam- 
boat and  railway  accidents  to  horrify  the  public 
mind,  they  enter  much  more  deeply  into  the  situ- 
ation and  feelings  of  the  hapless  victim  of  a  rash- 
ly made  promise,  like  Ernani  and  others.  Once 
at  Portoferiaio,  a  small  place,  the  audience  in- 
sisted, en  masse,  that  it  was  too  cruel  that  Ernani 
should  be  forced  by  Silva  to  kill  himself  in  that 
happy  moment  of  love  !  and  the  whole  plot  of 
the  well  known  opera  was  changed  to  the  cry  of 
Viva  Ernani  !  Muori  Silva  !    And  the  audience 


separated  with  a  most  gratified  consciousness 
of  having  been  the  means  of  ensuring  the  hap- 
piness of  the  two  lovers,  and  the  death  of  the 
cruel,  hated  Don  Silva. 

At  the  end  of  the  opera  faces  are  washed  with 
cold  cream,  and  the  operatic  dresses  hastily  laid 
aside  by  the  hungry  performers,  who  invariably 
have  awaiting  them  at  home  a  hearty  supper  of 
maccaroni,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  opera  is  fairly  under  way  for  the 
public,  rehearsals  in  the  morning  are  again  called 
for  the  second  opera,  and  the  same  routine  gone 
through  with  as  before.  The  season  closed,  each 
singer  returns  to  his  head-quarters,  Florence,  Mi- 
lan, or  Naples,  and  announces  himself  to  the 
agents  as  disponihUe  for  another  season,  recount- 
ing to  his  friends  and  every  body  his  successes, 
and  never  his  failures.  Harrison. 


A  Native  American.  —  Americans  are  an 
independent,  self-reliant  people,  fond  of  judging 
for  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  We 
had  an  instance  of  it  yesterday.  A  gentleman, 
evidently  from  the  rural  districts,  uncontaminated 
by  the  vicious  refinements  of  a  large  city,  called  at 
the  establishment  of  Mason  Brothers,  and  in- 
quired for  "  The  New  Singin'  Book,  the  Hallelu- 
jah," giving  the  J  in  the  last  syllable  its  full  sound. 
"  I  hearn  tell  it's  considerable  good,  but  I'm  in  the 
habit  of  judgin'  for  myself,  I  am."  The  book  was 
presented.  Our  friend  in  the  felt  hat  and  home- 
spun looked  at  it  carefully  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other ;  then  on  each  end  and  each  side.  At 
last,  with  due  deliberation,  he  opened  it,  and  read 
the  title-page.  Next  he  turned  to  the  record  of 
copyright  entry,  and  read  that.  So  he  went  on 
page  by  page,  through  the  elements.  He  was 
evidently  about  to  examine  the  work  for  himself. 
Through  the  elements  he  went  paragraph  by  par- 
agraph. An  hour  passed.  The  clerk  had  lomr 
since  turned  to  other  employment,  but  still  the 
same  deliberate  turning  of  the  leaves.  At  last  our 
friend  reached  the  music.  Here  he  laid  the 
book  carefully  down  upon  a  pile  of  paper,  keep- 
ing it  open  by  the  aid  of  other  books  placed  on 
each  end.  Diving  an  arm  into  one  of  his  capa- 
cious pockets,  he  drew  therefrom  an  instrument 
of  music,  even  a  veritable  fife.  After  a  careful 
adjustment  of  its  parts,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips, 
and  commenced  playing  the  air  of  the  first  tune ; 
this  finished  he  went  to  the  second ;  then  to  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  so  on  in  regular 
succession.  It  is  true  our  friend  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  great  skill  on  his  favorite  instrument.  He 
did  not  always  (we  might  perhaps  say  often)  pro- 
duce the  right  tones,  and  quite  frequently  he  was 
oblivious  of  time.  Nevertheless  the  intent  was 
there,  and  certainly,  according  to  his  ability,  he 
was  faithful.  No  tune  and  no  part  of  any  tune 
was  omitted.  Hours  rolled  on.  Customers  came 
and  went.  Boxes  of  books  were  packed  and  sent 
off.  Yet  amid  the  clatter  of  hammers,  the  calls  of 
clerks  and  porters,  and  the  rolling  of  carriages  in 
the  street,  still  that  fife  held  on  its  way  "  toot,  toot, 
toot-ti  toot,  toot  too-o-o."  The  clerks  went  to  din- 
ner and  returned.  The  fifer  was  still  there ;  eve- 
ning approached,  and  yet  he  went  not.  At  last 
the  hour  for  closing  arrived.  The  clerks  were  too 
well-bred  to  show  any  signs  of  mirth,  but  broad 
grins  in  sly  corners,  and  behind  piles  of  books, 
gave  some  vent  to  their  feelings.  At  last  one  ad- 
dressed him.  "  We  wish  to  close  for  the  night 
now,  sir."  "  Oh  !  ye  do,  do  ye  !"  was  the  response. 
"  Wall,  I'm  in  the  habit  of  judgin'  things  for  my- 
self, and  I  don't  like  to  make  up  my  mind  too  sud- 
den. Ye  see  I  can't  tell  about  a  singin'  book 
without  tryin'  all  the  parts.  I  aint  quite  got 
through  the  trebles  yet,  but  I'll  call  ag'in  in  the 
morning  and  go  through  the  other  parts." 

We  like  perseverance,  we  like  an  independent 
judgment,  but  that  fife  was  not  to  be  borne  an- 
other day.  An  expedient  occurred.  A  book  was 
presented^  and  our  friend  left  with  many  thanks, 
and  the  promise  that  when  he  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined it,  we  should  have  his  written  opinion. 

N.  Y.  Mus.  Gazelle. 
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From  BEELIlsr,  Nov.  4. 

Music  and  Missions— Great  collection  in  the   Royal  Li- 
brary—Importance  OP  Musical  Libraries. 

I  think  often,  and  never  without  gratitude  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  pleasure  of  what  a  gentleman 
in  America  said  to  me  a  few  months  since,  and 
which  was  to  this  etfect — I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
his  words,  but  the  thought  is  all  that  is  impor- 
tant:— 

"  Music  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  its  universal  cul- 
tivation, until  it  permeates  with  its  refining  in- 
fluences all  classes  of  society,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
great  means  of  elevating  man.  Now  there  are 
enough  rich  and  benevolent  men  already  to  supr 
port  the  various  societies  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  ;  or  if  not  enough,  still  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
Without  neglecting  therefore  to  give  my  mite 
where  duty  calls,  I  think  I  am  performing  a 
duty  in  making  the  principal  object  of  anything  I 
can  do  in  the  way  of  "casting  bread  upon  the 
waters,"  that  of  advancing  the  cause  of  true 
music.  Mr.  A.  and  B.  may  well  send  young  C. 
and  D.  to  the  seminary  to  fit  them  for  preaching 
the  gospel  ;  if  I  can  help  E.  and  F.  to  that 
knowledge  of  music  which  shall  hereafter  redound 
to  God's  praise  in  the  Sanctuary,  I  see  not  why 
this  is  not  as  good  a  use  of  a  few  dollars  as  my 
neighbor  makes." 

1  have  felt  an  affection  for  that  man  ever  since. 
My  good  aunt  gives  of  all  her  living  her  two 
mites  annually  to  be  divided  among  the  societies  : 
1st.  For  the  distribution  of  religious  books  among 
people  who  cannot  read  ;  2d.  For  the  Dickens 
Association  for  supplying  destitute  infant  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  with  red  flannel  shirts ;  3d. 
For  the  confusion  of  all  useless  knowledge  among 
the  New  York  hodmen  ;  4th.  For  a  due  supply  of 
musketo  nets  to  the  Esquimaux  missionaries  ;  and 
5th.  For  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  in  English  among  papist  children 
at  Rome.  Now  vi-hen  I  go  to  church  with  the 
excellent  lady  in  question  and  see  this  money,  in 
obedience  to  some  very  loud  call  from  the  pulpit, 
drop  into  the  box,  and  immediately  after  hear,  in 
the  performance  of  the  choir,  a  very  substantial 
reason  why  the  young  people  have  so  fallen  off  in 
their  attendance  upon  stated  worship,  I  am  much 
tempted  to  remonstrate  with  her  for  not  finding 
the  waters  upon  which  to  cast  her  bread  much 
nearer  home.  Those — and  their  name  is  legion — 
who  have  never  heard  Music  in  the  church,  know 
nothing  of  its  effects.  They  are  apt  to  think  that 
hearing  good  music  in  a  church  is  like  attending  a 
concert.  Why,  my  dear  Madam,  this  is  only  the 
case  Vhile  it  is  novel.  You,  good  old  Calvinist 
Congregationalist  that  you  are,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber that  time  when  you  first  attended  the  Episco- 
pal church,  and  how  you  were  struck  by  the  nov- 
elties of  the  worship  ?  And  how  after  a  few  Sab- 
baths you  had  to  confess  that  it  was  very  solemn  ? 
So  with  good  music.  I  went  a  few  weeks  since 
to  hear  the  singing  in  a  cathedral,  and  I  forgot  all 
about  it,  while  I  listened,  so  great  was  its  influ- 
ence upon  my  feelings.  I  was  for  the  time  being 
almost  a  Catholic.  Here  in  Berlin  too  the  Dom 
Choir  of  men  and  boys  appeal  to  my  feelings  in 
the  psalm  they  sing,  whether  to  music  of  Klein, 
or  Mendelssohn  or  Neithardt,  or  whoever  it  be, 
or  whether  it  be  joyous  or  sad  ;  it  puts  me  into 
such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  eflTect  Mr.  B.'s  preaching  at  such  a  moment 
might  have  upon  me,  if  he  were  only  here  to 
preach.  The  art— the  concertizing— is  forgotten. 
So,    on  the  whole,  I  think  my  aunt's  two  mites 
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might  as  well  be  given  to  some  musical  missionary 
as  to  Mr.  Smith  up  among  the  Esquimaux,  even 
judging  from  her  own  stand-point. 

I  hardly  see  how  I  can  modulate  back  into  the 
topic  upon  which  I  intended  to  write  when  I 
dated  this  sheet  half  an  hour  ago.  It  certainly 
seems  rather  a  striking  example  of  the  enharmonic 
transition,  to  turn  abruptly  from  a  country  choir 
at  home,  to  the  Royal  Library  here  in  Berlin.  S. 
W.  Dehn,  formerly  professor  of  Music  in  the 
noble  University  here,  is  the  Librarian  of  the 
musical  department — Maex  having  taken  his  place 
in  the  professor's  chair.  Of  course  you  think  he 
cannot  have  a  very  laborious  post,  having  only  the 
musical  works  to  attend  to.  Stop  in  and  take  a 
look.  See  those  rows  of  shelves  extending  up  to 
the  lofty  celling.  Well,  look  at  the  backs  of  the 
books  and  you  will  see  little  else  than  the  titles  of 
operas.  All  the  operas  you  ever  heard  of  are 
there,  and  thousands  of  which  you  never  heard. 
In  another  place  are  the  theoretical  works,  from 
away  beyond  the  invention  of  printing  down  to 
the  last  edition  of  Maex.  Another  department 
contains  the  history  and  biography.  In  those 
cases  are  treasures  of  various  kinds.  In  that  one 
you  will  find  autograph  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozaet,  Chekubini,  &c.  In 
that  one  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  an  English  edition 
of  Handel,  and  if  you  peep  through  the  glass  door 
under  the  volumes  of  Handel,  on  the  shelf  below, 
you  will  see  a  lot  of  tin  instruments — they  are 
the  ear-trumpets  which  Maelzel  made  for  Beet- 
hoven !  This  pile  of  dirty  looking  little  manu- 
script books,  which  I  am  trying  to  make  out,  and 
find  a  hard  matter,  written  thirty  years  since  with 
lead  pencil,  in  all  sorts  of  chiiography,  and  that 
too  in  German  letters  and  language,  contain  what 
people  had  to  write  to  Beethoven  after  he  was  too 
deaf  to  hear  them  speak. 

"  Professor  Dehn,  how  large  is  your  depart- 
ment?" 

"  It  has  about  50,000  numbers." 
People  go  out  to  Cambridge  to  see  the  great 
library  there — which  may  now  contain  60,000 
volumes !  And  yet  in  music  alone  this  library's 
catalogue  numbers  some  50,000 !  How  I  wish 
that  some  of  our  red-flannel  benevolence  could  be 
turned  into  a  musical  channel !  If  anything  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  further  elevation  of 
music  among  us,  which  we  have  not  yet,  and  have 
no  prospect  of,  it  is  Books,  Books,  Books ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  just  that  class  of  books  which 
men  do  not  want  in  their  own  libraries.  We  want 
all  those  dull,  tedious,  good  for  nothing  things  which 
nobody  reads.  We  do  not  want  Scott's  novels  in 
Harvard  College  Library;  nor  Cooper  nor  Irving  j 
but  many  a  book  which  does  not  come  from  the 
shelf  over  once  a  year  is  invaluable.  Among  the 
invaluables  for  a  musical  library  are  sets  of  musi- 
cal periodicals.  You  or  I  do  not  want  them  in 
our  room  if  there  is  a  public  place  for  them, 
but  we  want  to  consult  them  at  times,  and  gradu- 
ally get  out  the  essence  of  them  for  our  friends. 
If  our  friends  would  furnish  us  with  them,  I  think 
they  might  be  sure  of  being  repaid  in  the  end. 

During  my  recent  trip  in  West  Germany,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  antiquarian  catalogues  of 
the  principal  booksellers  with  a  view  to  their  mu- 
sical works  for  sale.  I  have  been  utterly  surprised 
to  find  how  few  are  the  works  upon  musical  topics, 
other  than  theoretical,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
collect  complete  sets  of  the  more  valuable  periodi- 
cals, among  these  second  hand-dealers. 

In  Mayence  I  went  into  the  store  of  Schott 
Sons,  to  make  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Ccecilia, 
a  musical  journal  long  since  defunct,  formerly 
edited  by  Gottfeied  Webek — he  of  the  "  Theory 
of  Musical  Composition  " — a  work  of  high  historic 
and  critical  value  on  certain  points.     I  went  in, 


and  two  or  three  clerks  all  looked  up  as  if  anxious 
to  do  great  things  with  probably  the  only  customer 
they  had  had  that  morning — it  is  a  publishing 
house  mainly,  and  does  but  little  sixpenny  trading 
apparently. 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  complete  set  of 
the  Ccecilia,  and  if  so,  at  what  price?" 

(After  some  talk  with  one  anotherj  "  I  think  we 
can  make  out  a  set,"  says  one. 

"  At  what  price  ?  " 

Here  a  member  of  the  firm  thought  fit  to  put  in 
his  word,  and  said  : 

"The  original  price,  of  course." 

I  looked  at  him,  and  he  returned  the  look.  I 
exclaimed  aloud  in  good  German,  "So!"  and  to 
myself,  "  right  about  face  !  forward,  march  ! — and 
have  seen  nothing  of  Schott  Sons,  since  I  shot 
madly  from  their  doors. 

Still  by  watching  opportunities  it  is  not  difficult 
to  collect,  if  one  is  on  the  spot.  For  instance,  I 
heard  a  few  weeks  since  of  a  collection,  which 
would  be  worth  seeing  if  one  came  within  reason- 
able distance  of  it.  This  is  a  collection  of  all  the 
works  of  several  of  the  great  composers  in  score, 
made  by  a  person  with  whom  this  happened  to  be 
a  hobby-horse,  and  who  has  gone  on  spending 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thalers  to  make  it  com- 
plete, and  who  now  is  in  a  position  which  forces 
him  to  think  of  parting  with  it  for  what  it  will 
bring.  Another  person  here  in  Berlin  has  given 
up  a  place  which  he  has  long  filled,  and  is  under 
the  necessity  of  reducing  his  library.  Well,  what 
shall  he  cull  out  ?  He  wants  his  philological 
works  of  all  kinds,  and  on  the  whole  he  thinks 
best  to  sell  off  his  large  musical  collection.  I  have 
not  seen  him,  but  his  wife  let  me  have  a  glance  at 
the  room  full  of  books  of  all  kinds,  and  the  piles 
of  Musikalischc  Zeitungen,  which  turned  their 
friendly  faces  up  to  me,  made  me  quite  woe-be- 
gone  to  think  that  they  are  all  to  be  scattered 
about  among  antiquarians,  and  very  likely  sold  by 
the  pound  for  wrapping  paper ! 

I  notice  a  great  fuss  in  some  papers  which  have 
come  to  us  from  New  York  and  Boston,  over  Mr. 
Albrecht's  collection  of  a  few  hundred  volumes. 
If  the  various  music  societies  of  Boston  would 
give  the  proceeds  of  a  few  concerts  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  collection  of  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
English  books  on  Music  might  easily  be  made, 
which  would  be  worth  having — at  least  for  a  poor 
fellow  trying  to  write  a  biography — say  of  Sali- 
eei  or  old  To.iiascheck.  In  the  course  of  my 
reading  I  have  found  unnumbered  allusions  to 
Mattheson's  Vollkommene  Orchestra  or  Kapell- 
meister (the  exact  title  escapes  me),  and  had  con- 
sequently a  great  desire  to  see  it  ;  inquiring  one 
day  of  an  antiquarian  what  he  had  for  musical 
works,  among  other  things  he  produced  a  fine  old 
folio  about  a  hundred  years  old — and  there  was 
my  book.  His  price  was  about  two  dollars  of  our 
money. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  upon  all  points; 
but  that  a  collection  of  scores,  operatic,  sympho- 
nic, oratorio,  of  the  great  composers,  indeed  of 
their  entire  works  so  far  as  possible,  together  with 
works  which  furnish  the  materials  of  history  and 
biography,  which  should  be  accessible  however 
only  for  consultation  and  for  copying  would  be  of 
the  highest  advantage,  is  an  exceptional  point  up- 
on which  there  can  be  no  difference.  Suppose  a 
new  choral  society  wants  the  orchestral  parts  to 
"  Elijah  " — go  to  the  library  and  copy  them  ;  or 
somebody  recommends  a  certain  symphony  of 
Haydn  to  the  Musical  Fund — go  to  the  library 
and  get  a  copy  ol  it.  You  and  I  want  to  refer  to 
some  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Rossini  fury 
in  Europe  thirty  years  since.  We  go  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  open  the  Zeitungen  of  Vienna,  Paris  and 
London.     Somebody  undertakes  to  palm  off  upon 


the  community  what  he  calls  the  Miserere  of  Al- 
LEGRi — but  which  is  really  but  a  miserable  .alle- 
gro. One  of  us  recollects  it  as  being  in  one  of 
Burney's  publications,  another  turns  at  once  to 
the  Ilarmonicon,  and  a  third  can  show  it  you  in 
the  Berliner  Zcitttng.  Another  comes  across  some 
half  forgotten  name  in  music,  say  Reichardt,  or 
Stoijace — he  goes  to  the  library  and  satisfies  his 
curiosity.   ,  And  so  on. 

Once,  he  that  could  spell  out  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  was  a  wondrous  man  ;  and  it  is  still  the  case 
that  any  one  among  us  wlio  has  had  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  a  good  musi'-al  library,  may  have 
precious  little  well  grounded  historical  knowledge 
and  yet  cut  a  mighty  figure.  Next  to  the  pleasures 
of  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge  is  that  of  ex- 
posing boastful  ignorance.  0  for  a  library  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  sufliciently  extensive  to  enable 
one  to  expose  all  quackery  ! 

Who  will  cast  his  bread  upon  the  musical  waters 
in  faith  that  after  many  days  he  will  find  it?  I 
know  of  one  gentleman,  who  is  really  making  a  fine 
collection  ;  but  one  collection  is  not  enough  for  a 
country  like  ours.  I  despair  of  any  of  our  colleges 
doing  anything  in  this  Hue.  I  despair  of  even  see- 
ing any  musical  books  of  special  value  in  any  of 
our  libraries.  It  follows  therefore  that  a  separate, 
distinct  collection  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to  have 
one  at  all. 

Mr.  B.,  I  pray  you,  do  not  give  $500  to  the  Red 
Flannel  Shirt  Society  this  coming  year,  but  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  a  small  host  of  good  fellows,  who  have 
more  music  than  money,  and  more  time  than  tin, 
and  who  would  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  that 
shall  enable  them  to  study  at  the  fountains  of  musi- 
cal knowledge. 

There  goes  the  watchman  blowing  his  whistle 
three  times  in  token  of  midnight ! 

So  good  night.         A.  W.  T. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  4. 

Berlin,  Oct.l. —  Last  evening  1  heard  Fidelia  once 
more,  and  with,  I  believe,  precisely  the  same  cast  it  had 
four  years  ago.  Frau  Koster  as  Fidelio,  Mantius  as 
Florestan,  &c.  If  my  fair  friend  do  not  err,  I  must  hear 
it  with  Johanna  Wagner  as  Fidelio,  in  order  to  fully 
appreciate  its  greatness.  I  do  not  know.  With  Kostkr 
though  I  knew  all  would  turn  out  well,  though  1  knew  it 
was  the  mere  show  of  the  stage,  that  the  starving  man 
had  probably  just  come  from  a  good  dinner,  and  though 
I  determined  to  watch  the  music  critically  all  the  way 
through,  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  breaking  my 
heart  over  fictitious  woes,  moreover  in  spite  of  past  de- 
termination to  mark  the  wretched  manner  in  which  Bee- 
thoven composed  for  voices(!)  and  save  all  my  applause 
for  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  to-morrow  evening;  in  spite  of  all, 
when  the  canon  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera 
began :  Mir  ist  's  so  wunderbar,  I  shut  my  book  and 
away  went  all  my  good  intentions  to  serve'  as  paving 
stones — you  no  where.  Without  thinking  upon  the  mu- 
siCj  it  sunk  down  into  the  very  fountains  of  feeling  ;  and 
emotion  followed  emotion  at  the  beck  of  the  magical 
word  of  the  composer. 

Beethoven  knew  nothing  of  stage  effect,  says  X;  Beet- 
hoven knew  nothing  about  writing  for  the  voice,  says  Y; 
Beethoven  was  a  great  harmonist,  violating  all  laws, 
and  being  a  law  unto  himself,  and  had  no  flow  of  melody, 
says  Z.  Now  X  was  a  composer,  Y  has  spent  more 
years  abroad  than  I  ever  did,  and  Z  writes  criticisms  for 
the  newspapers,  and  they  must  know.  What  an  im- 
mense giant  in  music  must  he  have  been, — what  an  over- 
whelming power  of  musical  expression  must  he  have 
had,  when  by  such  bad  music  as  that  to  Fidelio  an  audi- 
ence for  two  and  a  half  hours  were  held  still  as  the 
grave,  so  that  the  lightest  tones  from  orchestra  and  stage 
were  heard  distinctly  through  all  that  vast  opera  house ! 
A  certain  William  Shakspeare  was  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  know  nothing  about  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
that  too  by  the  greatest  men  in  French  literature,  but 
some  how  or  other  strong  men  must  wipe  their  eyes 
when  his  plays  are  given.     1  guess,  on  the  whole,  better 
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be  a   Beethoven  than  a   Beliini,  or   even    Donizetti, — 
though  they  understood  writing  for  the  voice. 

Once  more,  a  few  words  on  the  old  topic.  I  never  de- 
nied to  the  favorite  Italian  composers  genius  and  talent, 
a  fine  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  and  a  natural  fund  of 
melody.  I  like  to  hear  their  operas  j  Rossini  is  a  favor- 
ite with  me,  and  his  "  I^Ioses,"  (as  an  oratorio,  not  on  the 
stage,)  is  one  of  the  great  works  in  my  estimation.  The 
vocal  concerted  pieces  of  Donizetti  and  of  Verdi  are 
often  unsurpassable,  the  Carlo  Magno  finale  in  "  Ernani" 
for  instance.  That  these  men  may  understand  %vriting  for 
the  voice  so  aa  to  show  off  the  singer  better  than  the 
great  Germans,  may  all  be  very  true,  but  what  right  have 
A,  B  and  C,  who  never  heard  any  of  the  great  Ger- 
man works  given  properly,  to  say  so.  Music  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emotions.  If  n  composer  expresses  grander 
and  deeper  emotions  than  his  rival,  and  so  expresses 
them  as  to  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  the  audience, 
is  he  not  a  greater  man  ?  And  that  too,  though  his  rival 
may  understand  the  technical  better  than  he  ?  The 
Italian  operas,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  them  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  have  been  little  more  than  media  for  a 
few  singers  to  show  themselves  off.  As  to  speaking  of 
the  production  of  any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  matters  of 
scenery  and  orchestra,  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  Now  with 
Der  Freyschiitz  or  Fidelio,  'Don  Juan'  and  the  'Magic 
Flute,'  the  '  Prophet,'  or  '  Huguenots,'  to  give  them  with- 
out proper  chorus  and  orchestra,  is  giving  the  auditors 
no  chance  to  form  any  correct  judgment  of  their  merits ; 
and  he  who  has  only  heard  them  in  Howard  AthcnEeum 
fashion  is  very  excusable  if  he  thinks  a  piece  Itke 
Ernani  far  superior.  He  may  think  so,  but  has  he  any 
right  to  pretend  to  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter  ? 
But,  says  one,  if  we  like  them,  why  not  let  us  like  them? 
Simply  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  having  the 
best  if  the  public  will  only  will  it,  and  that  best  consists 
in  a  higher  pleasure  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  few 
songs  and  concerted  pieces  to  which  thus  far  our  opera- 
tic pleasure  has  been  confined.  To  the  three  things 
which  were  too  wonderful  for  Solomon,  yea,  the  four 
which  he  knew  not,  I  would  add  as  being  utterly  unex- 
plainable,  that  people  so  well  acquainted  with  orchestral 
and  choral  music  and  its  effects  as  the  Bostonians  should 
be  unable  to  see  that  the  proper  combination  of  orchestra, 
chorus  and  soloists  only  can  give  any  high  degree  of 
operatic  perfection,  and  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  heard  opera,  whose  experience  is  confined  to  hear- 
ing pieces  produced — never  entire — with  half  a  dozen 
string-  instruments  to  offset  the  full  brass  band  and  a  cho- 
rus of  fourteen  voices  all  told !  These  light  Italian 
piecea  are  just  the  things  for  such  performances.  Nobo- 
dy ever  thinks  of  listening  either  to  the  orchestra  or  cho- 
rus, and  there  is  much  "real  pretty  singing"  in  them. 
The  '  Daughter  of  the  Regiment'  was  about  as  good 
at  the  Howard  Athenccum,  or  as  I  heard  it  the  other 
night  at  Bonn,  jS  here  at  the  Roya!  Opera  with  its  mag- 
nificent orchestra  of  over  60  persons,  and  its  chorus  of 
60  to  80.  But  '  Don  Juan,'  as  I  once  saw  itat  the  Odeon, 
with  its  splendid  orchestration  almost  all  lost — oh,  that 
was  too  bad  I 

I  remember  some  years  since  I  was  rambling  about 
beautiful,  old,  magnificent  Antwerp,  ono  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  on  the  continent,  to  me  one  of  the  three 
most  interesting,  when  the  atmosphere  was  suddenly 
filled  with  music  indescribably  delicious.  So  etrange  too  ! 
I  stopped,  and  after  a  time  found  that  it  was  from  the 
ninety-nine  bells  away  up  there  in  that  most  beautiful 
of  towers,  that  this  music  came  floating  down  over  stee- 
ples and  roofs  into  the  streets  and  courts  far  below. 
And  BO  for  a  few  minutes  these  delicious  tones  entranced 
and  enraptured  me.  Then  it  ceased,  and  the  mighty 
voice  of  the  immense  bell,  which  was  elevated  to  its 
place  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  I  know  not  what  kings 
and  princes,  announced  in  ponderous  tones  the  lapse  of 
time. 

So.  formerly,  when  all  the  fine  orators  and  rhetoricians 
had  spoken,  Daniel  Webster  used  to  rise,  and,  in  plain, 
unvarnished  terms,  despising  the  mere  technics  of  the 
schools,  give  utterance  to  his  big  thoughts.  He  was  the 
great  man!  Yet  how  many  there  were  who  "understood 
the  voice"  better,  who  could  captivate  an  audience  far 
more  than  he!  So  one  of  Beethoven'i  ponderous 
thoughts  outweighs  a  whole  opera  of  a  common  man. 
Hear  Fidelio  properly  given,  and  then  reflect  that  it  was 


his  first  attempt !  Heacthe  closing  chorus  of  his  "Mount 
of  Olives,"  and  reflect  that  this  rival  of  the  greatest  ef- 
forts of  Handel's  matured  years,  was  the  first  attempt  of 
a  young  pianist!  The  man  of  grand  thoughts  is  the 
great  man  !  As  the  literature  of  modern  Italy  and  Ger- 
many compare,  so  do  their  music.  Where  is  the  Italian 
Goethe  of  the  last  hundred  years  ? 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Parisian  correspond- 
ence of  the  London  Musical  World,  (Nov.  11th,)  give  a 
pretty  vivid  idea  of  the  way  the  operatic  season  has  been 
opening  in  the  gay  metropolis: 

All  the  world  is  returning  from  the  country,  and  the 
Paris  season  is  about  to  commence.  Drama  and  vaude- 
ville, stately  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy,  bleeding  nuns 
and  joyous  ballets,  bi'oad  l^arces  and  broader  pantomimes 
a  prupos  of  the  war,  and  lively  operettas,  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession. 

In  this  tmbarras  de  rkkesses  I  know  not  where  to  be- 
gin. Hhall  I  describe  the  brilliant  vocalization  of  Mad. 
Bosio  in  Matilda  di  Shabran,  or  paint  the  charms  of  Rosa- 
ti  in  her  new  creation  of  Jaiita  ? — Shall  I  touch  on  the 
graceful  singing  of  Caroline  Dupkez  in  Meyerbeer's 
admirable  IJtoile  du  Nord,  or  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
leaden  heaviness  of  La  Nonne  Sanglanle  ?— or,  deserting 
the  fashionable  precincts  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
shall  I  take  your  readers  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple  and  join  the  crowd  at  the  doors  of  the  Tli^a- 
tre-Lyrjque  ?  The  Eastern  question  carries  the  day,  so 
walk  in  for  tlie  first  representation  of  Schahabaham  II.  at 
the  gay  and  pretty  Th^atre-Lyrique. 

SchahabaJiam  II.  is  the  son  and  successor  of  Schahaba- 
ham  I.  of  glorious  memory.  His  harem  is  well  filled  with 
fair  Cii'casflians,  and  one  lively  French  woman  has  become 
its  inmate — Mdlle.  Olivette,  formerly  Columbine  at  the 
Th^atre-Lyrique  of  the  fair  of  St.  Laurent,  whose  career 
of  success  was  cut  short  by  flight,  and  who  finds  herself  a 
prisoner  in  the  Pasha's  keeping.  Pursued  by  Valentine 
her  lover,  the  Leander  of  the  troupe,  who  follows  her  with 
dancing  master's  fiddle  in  hand,  they  meet  in  the  harem, 
the  walls  whereof  are  scaled  by  the  adventurous  Valen- 
tine, and  Olivette  has  just  recounted  her  adventures  to 
her  lover  in  a  long  aria,  when  they  are  surprised  by  the 
Pasha  and  his  prime  minister.  What  shall  be  done  with 
the  Christian  dog? — The  Pasha  and  his  minister  deter- 
mine to  hold  to  the  ancient  ways,  to  impale  the'lover  and 
drown  the  fair  one. 

Happily  for  the  fond  lovers,  the  whole  troupe  from  St. 
Laurent  has  followed  them  to  Morocco;  and  the  oldpere 
noble  has  become  an  astrologer,  whose  fame  has  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Pasha.  Before  carrying  his  decree  into  ef- 
fect, the  latter  determines  to  consult  the  astrologer,  who 
recognising  Valentine  as  an  old  companion,  informs  the 
Pasha  that  his  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  another.  The 
same  planet,  Venus,  who  presided  at  the  Pasha's  birth, 
filled  the  same  office  forty  years  later  for  another.  That 
other  is  Valentine.  If  he  be  happy,  so  are  you.  If  he 
be  hungi-y,  you  will  starve.  If  he  be  rich,  gold  and  dia- 
monds will  abound  with  you.  If  you  wish  for  a  happy 
home,  marry  Valentine  to  Olivette,  The  Pasha  is  but 
too  anxious  to  comply  with  the  destinies  of  Providence; 
he  follows  out  the  orders  of  the  astrologer,  and  as  Valen- 
tine and  Olivette  can  only  be  happy  at  Paris,  he  loads 
them  with  presents,  and  sends  them  to  the  Th^atre-Lyri- 
que. 

Such  is  the  theme  of  Sdialiabaham  IL,  most  neatly 
written  by  Messrs.  de  Leuven  and  Michel  C.^ure  and 
to  which  Moms.  Eugene  Gautiek  has  set  some  pretty 
music.  Mons.  E.  Gautier,  though  a  young  composer, 
has  already  written  several  operettas,  of  which  one,  Flore 
et  Zephyr,  was  played  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique  more  than 
one  hundred  nights.  In  Schahabaham  II.  he  has  made 
great  and  evident  improvement.  The  music  thi-oughout 
is  lively,  spontaneous,  and  natural,  the  melody  abundant, 
the  inspiration  fresh.  The  overture  is  short,  rattling,  and 
gay. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  I  must  pay 
the  meed  of  praise  and  admiration  to  Madame  Deligne- 
Lauters,  who,  in  a  new  opera  entitled  Le  Billet  de  Mar- 
guerite, has  produced  a  sensation  as  legitimate  as  any  I 
remember.  Madame  Lauters  is  a  pupil  of  the  academy 
at  Brussels,  and  has  appeared  on  the  stage  rather  by  ac- 
cident than  vocation.  She  is  not  more  than  nineteen,  but 
her  appearance  is  so  excessively  youthful  that,  when  on 
the  stage,  she  looks  like  a  girl  of  fourteen,  trying  to  as- 
sume the  airs  and  graces  of  a  fine  lady.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  of  wide  compass  and  agreeable  quality.  The 
freshness  of  her  middle  tones  and  purity  of  the  upper  are 
eqnally  remarkable.  She  sings  with  sentiment,  and  acts 
with  intelligence  and  vivacity.  Though  guilty  occasion- 
ally of  exaggeration  in  style,  she  shows  such  an  evident 
determination  to  succeed,  and  has  been  so  favored  by 
nature  as  to  voice,  that,  when  time  shall  have  cured  her 
defects,  there  will  remain  what  is  not  common  in  these 
days — the  instinct  and  feelings  of  a  true  artist. 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  Rossini  holds  undisputed  sway. 
Semiramide,  II  Barbiere,  and  Olello  have  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  and,  this  week,  Matilda  di  Shabran  has 
been  added  to  the  list.  The  cast  is  strong,  and  com- 
prises Mmes.  Bosio,  and  Borghi-Mamo,  Signori  Lnchesi, 


Eossi,  and  Gassier.  Bosio  has  enchanted  her  audience 
by  her  wonderful  vocalization,  her  rapid  and  daring 
flights,  and  her  elaborate  Jioriture.  Mme.  Borghi-SIamo 
is  by  no  means  young,  and  •her  personal  appearance  is 
against  her.  She  is,  however,  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  her  voice,  though  deficient  in  volume,  is  pure,  fresh, 
and  sympathetic.  She  obtained  a  great  success  in  the 
duet  with  Bosio,  and  M.  Ragano  has  already  re-engaged 
her  for  next  season.  Luchesi  sang  the  music  of  Corra- 
dino  with  remarkable  fluency;  but,  alas  for  Isidore! 
where  was  Ronconi,  the  king  of  wandering  minstrels — 
the  Robson  of  the  opera  buffa  ?  Meanwhile,  Merca- 
dante's  Leonora  is  in  rehearsal,  and  will  be  produced  in 
a  fortnight. 

And  now  for  the  great  news  of  the  week,  the  antici- 
pation of  which  has  fairly  divided  attention  with  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol — Sophie  Ckuvelli  has  returned, 
the  administration  of  the  Opera  has  forgotten  and  for- 
given the  past,  the  law-suit  is  dropped,  the  fatted  calf  is 
killed,  and  the  child  on  whom  Providence  has  been  so 
prodigal  of  its  gifts  is  welcomed  back  to  her  residence  at 
the  Rue  Tronchet.  Scandal,  which  had  been  so  busy 
with  her  name,  is  completely  crestfallen,  and  M.  Fould 
has  caused  the  following  paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  the 
journals  of  the  day :  "  Mile.  Cruvelli's  non-appearance  at 
the  Opera  was  caused  by  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing. The  person  commissioned  to  inform  the  administra- 
tion of  her  departure  not  having  fulfilled  his  mission.  Mile, 
Cruvelli,  alarmed  at  the  serious  consequences  of  his  ne- 
glect, has  been  afraid  up  to  the  present  time  to  appear 
before  the  public.  Seeing,  however,  that  a  prolonged 
absence  would  ordy  aggravate  these  involuntary  wrongs, 
she  has  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  recom- 
mence her  duties  at  the  Op^ra  immediately."  Thus  ends 
this  much  talked  of  escapade.  Signer  Verdi's  new  opera 
will  be  restored  to  the  administration,  and  Meyerbeer's 
Africaine  will  once  more  be  on  the  tapis.  Meanwhile  the 
consequences  of  Cruvelli's  flight  have  been  most  serious, 
and  the  state  of  the  house  has  shown  how  indispensable 
were  her  services.  M.  Roqueplan,  unable  to  agree  with 
the  governm.ent  directors,  has  tendered  his  resination  as 
representative  manager,  and  it  has  been  accepted. 

Berlin. — The  events  at  the  opera  have  been  the  repe- 
tition of  Gluck's  Orpheus,  (Johanna  Wagner,  Mmes_ 
Koster  and  Herrenburger,)  the  Huguenots,  (Mme.  Koster 
and  Hei'r  Theo.  Formes,)  Fidelio,  Herr  Dorn's  Die  Nie- 
belungen,  (Johanna  Wagner,  &c.)  favorablj'  received,  and 

the  revival  of  Mehul's  operetta,  Je  toller,  Je  besser. 

The  "  Symphonj'  Soiri5es,  under  the  direction  of  Kapell- 
meister Tanbert,  opened  with  Schubert's  Symphony  in 
C,  which  had  been  played  but  once  before  in  Berlin, 
eight  years  ago.  The  overture  to  Euryanfhe,  and  Beet- 
hoven's 2nd  Symphony  were  given  the  same  evening. 
The  second  Soiri;e  opened  with  one  of  Haydn's  Sym- 
phonies in  D,  and  wound  up  with  Beethoven's  No.  4; 
between  which  were  played  a  Liisispiel  (^yeWare  of  Julius 
Rietz  and  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Athalie. 

Herr  Julius  Schneider  gave  a  performance  of  his  new 
oratorio  of  "  Luther,"  in  the  Garnisonskirche,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  veterans  who  have  suffered 
by  the  late  inundations  in  Silesia.  The  poem  is  written 
by  Herr  Dietrich  Konemann,  and  is  divided  into  the 
three  following  parts: — 1-  Luther's  opposition  to  Tetzel; 

2.  The  proceedings  before  the  Emperor  at  Worms;  and 

3.  The  iconoclast  Oarlostadt,  arid  Luther's  death.  Al- 
though as  a  whole,  the  oratorio  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
great  work,  there  are  some  clever  things  in  it,  such,  for 
instance  as  the  chorals:  Eine  fesie  Burg  and  Aus  iiefer 
Noth  ruf  ich  zu  dir.  T'he  author  has  altogether  failed 
in  his  portrayal  of  the  persevering  Luther.  He  has 
been  more  successful  with  Melancthon.  Praise  is  due 
to  Herren  Theodore  Formes,  Zschiesche,  Mesdemoiselles 
Geissler,  and  Gey,  and  tiie  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Musik- 
schule,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  executed  their 
respective  tasks. — The  Quartett-Soireen  of  Herren  Oert- 
ling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and  Birnbach,  in  Sommer's, 
Rooms,  continue  as  attractive  as  they  were  last  season, 
and  are  well  attended  by  amateurs  of  first-class  music. 

Vienna. — Herr  Ander  has  re-appeared  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House,  as  Stradella  in  Flotow's  opera,  and  as 
Jean  in  U  Prophete ;  Mile.  La  Grua,  also,  as  Fidelio, 
Agatha  in  the  Freyschiltz,  Alice  in  Robert  le  Viable,  and 
Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juan. — On  the  27th  of  December 
the  Academic  der  Tonkunst  will  give  a  grand  concert  in 
honor  of  the  84th  anniversary  of  Beethoven's  birth-day. 
— A  festival  in  honor  of  the  foundation  of  the  Manner- 
gesang-verein  took  place  on  the  28th.  Mendelssohn's 
choruses  to  Antigone  were  among  the  pieces. 

Cologne. — Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller  has  been  spending 
the  vacation  at  the  Rheinische  Musikschule  in  St.  Gours- 
hausen,  where,  among  other  compositions,  he  has  written 
a  "  Lorelei  "  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  full  band.  The 
subscription  concerts  were  announced  to  begin  on  the 
24th  inst.  under  the  direction  of  Hiller. 

Dresden. — Carl  Maria  von  Weber's  Euryanthe  has  at 
length  been  produced  at.the  Royal  Opera-house,  for  the 
first  time  ttiese  five  years.  Mile.  Ney  sustained  the  part 
of  Eglantine,  and  Herr  Tichatscheck,  that  of  Adolar, 
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English  Opera— Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 

If  Opera  is  to  become  naturalized  in  our  coun- 
try, there  is  some  show  of  reason  in  the  plea  that 
it  should  adopt  our  language.  If  Music  is  to  be 
coupled  with  words  at  all,  why  not  with  the  very 
words  which  we  are  wont  to  speak  V  If  there  be 
any  thing  gained  by  the  combination  of  the  pure 
tone-language  with  any  verbal  dialect,  of  melody 
with  speech,  must  it  not  be  because  speech  is  more 
definite  than  tone,  and  therefore  should  it  not  be 
such  as  we  are  used  to,  the  only  speech  in  fact 
that  can  be  definite  to  t«  ?  Between  music  pure 
and  music  wedded  to  our  own  vernacular,  can 
there  be  properly  any  iertium  quid  for  us  ? 

This  is  unquestionably  sound  reasoning  in  the 
abstract,  and  so  obvious  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  plea  continually  raised  for  English  opera. 
Moreover  if  we  are  ever  to  be  essentially  a  musi- 
cal people,  if  we  are  ever  to  develope  any  latent 
lyrical  genius, — anything  more  than  that  mere 
love  for  music,  that  intellectual  curiosity  about  it, 
and  that  enterprising  will  to  learn  about  it  and  to 
import  it  and  to  imitate  it,  which  we  have  mani- 
fested pretty  strongly  of  late  years, — if  music  shall 
ever  become  ingrained  in  the  whole  tone  and  tem- 
per of  our  times,  a  vital  element  of  the  national 
character,  speaking  out  in  spontaneous  and  ori- 
ginal ways,  and  proving  that  we  too  have  musical 
imagination  and  creative  faculty — why  then  it  will 
be  a  simple  moral  and  logical  necessity  that  our 
own  daily  tongue  should  mould  itself  to  music, 
and  an  English  lyrical  drama  take  deep  root  and 
grow  amongst  us.  Therefore,  you  say,  English 
opera,  or  none. 

AH  this,  we  say  again,  souiids  rightly  in  the 
abstract.  But  in  the  application  to  our  actual 
condition  of  to-day,  the  position  so  logically  and 
squarely  taken  up  becomes  untenable.  It  seems 
idle  to  talk  about  music  as  an  element  of  the  na- 
tional character,  until  we  can  reallj' say  we  have 
one.  But  American  nationality  is  merely  a  com- 
pound of  European  nationalities,  our  political  dis- 
tinction being  something  superinduced  and  not 
developed  out  of  any  original  seeds  of  nationality. 
Could  Music  only  make  a  national  character  for 
us  !  Music,  the  universal  language,  which  "  knows 
nothing"  of  petty  distinctions  of  nationality  or 
birth  !  Nor  is  it  yet  time  to  claim  that  we  are  a 
musical  people.  If  we  possess  musical  genius,  it 
has  as  yet  given  but  feeble  and  fragmentary  indi- 
cations of  itself  The  music  which  America,  or 
even  England,  has  produced,  is  less  characteristic, 
less  peculiarly  American  or  Anglo-Saxon,  less 
notable  in  any  way  than  any  of  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  race.  Not  that  we  have  not  souls  for 
Music,  not  that  we  lack  capacitj'  to  be  moved  by 
Art,  for  these  are  the  divine  inheritance  of  uni- 
versal Man.  But  we  have  no  Tone-Art  of  our 
own,  and  therefore  any  English  Opera  that  we 
may  get  up  can  be  but  a  forced  and  literal  adap- 
tation of  something  foreign,  transplanting  it  out 
of  its  native  and  harmonious  conditions  into  an 
uncongenial  soil  and  atmosphere. 

Consider  what  it  is  that  they  call  English  opera. 
Notoriously  it  is  tiot  English.  None  of  the  operas 
that  have  been  sung  in  English  on  our  stage  are 
English  operas.      They  are  for  the  most  part 


French,  Italian,  German  operas  with  awkwardly 
translated,  unpoetic,  doggerel,  unsingable  text. 
The  repertoire  of  all  the  English  troupes  consists 
first  and  principally  of  pieces  like  the  "  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,"  the  "  Somnambula,"  the  spark- 
ling, pretty  lyric  comedies  of  Auber  and  Adam, — 
in  a  word,  the  lighter  operas  translated ;  second, 
of  a  few  heavier  works  treated  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, such  as  "Don  Juan,"  "  Der  Freyschtitz," 
&c.,  and  all  sadly  mutilated,  and  the  place  of  reci- 
tative or  musical  parlante  supplied  by  prosaic 
speech,  dispelling  all  illusion  ;  and  finally  of  some 
few  operas  composed  by  Englishmen,  (still  fewer 
by  Americans,)  which  naturally  show  a  closer  af- 
finity between  text  and  music,  but  which,  music- 
ally speaking,  after  all  are  mere  medleys,  recom- 
binations, imitations  and  dilutions  of  some  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Auber,  and  such  other  secondary  ge- 
niuses as  can  be  imitated.  Will  any  one  say  that 
any  of  this  music  is  any  better  for  being  twisted 
out  of  its  original  connection  into  a  libretto  of  our 
own  vernacular  ? 

Again.  Why  are  English  words  wanted  ?  Of 
course  that  we  may  understand  the  words,  may 
apprehend  the  plot  or  story.  Would  it  not  be 
well  then  that  said  words  were  worth  the  under- 
standing, or  at  least  added  something  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  acting  and  the  music  ?  But  how 
is  it  in  most  operas  ?  The  plot,  the  characters,  the 
situations  are  perfectly  apparent  in  the  action  on 
the  stage,  interpreted  and  fused  into  transparency 
by  music.  The  poetry  that  is  sung,  the  text  to 
the  arias  and  cavatinas  and  concerted  pieces,  is 
little  more  than  syllables  to  string  the  notes  upon. 
When  you  know  the  sentiment,  the  subject,  you 
know  all  except  what  the  composer's  genius  can 
unfold  to  you.  Surely  for  most  libretto  verses 
you  might  substitute  indifferently  any  others  of 
the  same  general  tenor,  metre  and  jingle  being 
equal.  Metre  and  jingle,  then,  or  mere  euphony 
and  adaptedness  to  singing,  are,  when  you  come 
to  sift  it  down,  the  sole  residuum  and  substance  of 
these  words.  If  that  be  better  in  the  original 
Italian,  why  not  sing  it  in  Italian  ?  When  we  are 
at  pains  to  import  a  fine,  a  beautiful,  a  character- 
istic product,  do  we  not  want  it  genuine,  with  as 
little  of  the  native  bloom  rubbed  ofi"  from  it  as 
possible  ? 

Consider,  too,  how  small  the  practical  difier- 
ence.  "  A  fig  for  your  Italian  opera !"  says  bust- 
ling neighbor  A,  (who  is  not,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  much  of  a  music-lover  ;)  it 's  naught  to  me, 
I  can't  understand  the  words."  Suppose  it  were 
sung  in  English,  how  much  more  of  it  would  your 
ear  catch  ?  Granting  that  you  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  when  you  hear  them,  do  you  actu- 
ally Jwar  them  ?  Italian  words  when  sung  are 
twice  as  easily  seized  by  the  ear  as  English. 
What  you  want  is  to  know  their  meaning.  For 
this  the  ear  will  not  suffice,  be  they  foreign  or  ver- 
nacular. To  meet  the  want,  you  hold  the  libretto 
in  your  hand,  where  you  may  find  set  down  in 
passable  vernacular  what  it  is  all  about ;  and  what 
more  do  you  want  ? 

What  adds  to  the  absurdity  and  awkwardness 
of  these  English  adaptations  of  opera  is  the  fact 
that  by  some  strange  fatality  the  operas  selected 
for  this  purpose  are  mostly  of  the  buffo  type, 
bright,  fluent,  subtle,  comic  pieces,  where  rapid 
articulation  is  required,  which  comes  so  native  to  . 
the  Italian  or  the  Frenchman,  but  in  attempts  at 
which  our  language  labors  clumsily  enough.  Le- 
porello  and  Figaro   almost  bring   tears  of  delight 
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by  their  volubility  : — who  would  not  rather  hear 
them  perfectly  at  home  in  their  own  musical 
parlante,  with  a  printed  interpreter  in  the  hand 
if  need  be,  than  make  an  unequal  exchange  of 
so  much  subtlety  and  grace  for  so  little  meaning, 
and  try  to  tolerate  an  English  copy  ?  a  bungling 
caricaturS  of  what  was  funny  until  caricatured  ? 

We  by  no  means  deny  the  future  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  as  genuine,  original  English  Opera  ; 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the  world  is  not  to  see 
a  new  development  of  operatic  genius,  or  that 
the  soil  and  theatre  thereof  may  not  be  here  in 
our  own  trading  and  political  America.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  opera  texts  must  always  remain 
the  doggerel  nonsense  that  they  are,  too  poor  to 
justify  translation.  Rather  are  we  of  Richard 
Wagner's  faith,  that  the  true  lyric  drama,  the 
Opera  of  the  future,  must  be  that  in  which  both 
Poetry  and  Music  shall  be  alike  worthy  of  each 
other,  and  inseparable  parts  of  one  creative  act 
of  genius.  And  if  our  English  language  is  ever 
to  lend  itself  in  any  earnest  sense  to  Opera,  it 
must  needs  be  through  some  such  radical  and 
vital  reconstruction  of  the  whole  plan  of  opera. 
But  there  is  not  time  to  enter  Into  all  this  now,  and 
we  must  ask  the  pardon  of  Miss  Louisa  Pitje 
and  company,  whom  we  have  unwittingly  kept 
waiting  through  this  lengthy  introduction. 


Our  new  Boston  Theatre  presented  a  very 
largo  and  goodly  show  of  audience — (how  much 
more  genial  the  aspect,  at  the  first  glance,  of  an 
opera  audience,  than  that  of  the  usual  crowd  in 
theatres !)  on  Monday  night,  eager  for  the  first 
taste  of  even  English  opera.  Had  not  the  double 
charge  for  reserved  seats  been  made — an  error 
since  retracted — it  would  have  been  much  larger. 
The  Opera  was  Auber's  sparkling  "  Crown  Dia- 
monds." It  was  finely  put  upon  the  stage,  so  far 
as  scenery  and  all  appointments  were  concerned, 
far  more  finely  than  any  opera  before  in  Boston, 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  luxury  propor- 
tioned to  our  splendid  theatre.  The  chorus  was 
unusually  large,  numbering  over  forty  voices, 
well-blended  and  euphonious.  In  dress  and  ac- 
tion they  were  highly  picturesque  in  the  first 
scene  in  the  cavern,  and  they  gave  the  clang- 
clang  miners'  chorus  very  effectively.  There  was 
no  excessive  loudness  or  harshness,  but  really  a 
musical  blending  of  voices ;  —  a  thing  almost  un- 
precedented on  our  stage.  The  orchestra  played 
neatly,  but  scarcely  with  enough  power  for  the 
place ;  a  most  rare  fault  and  on  the  right  side ! 
As  to  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  house,  where  we 
sat,  parquet  circle  opposite  the  stage,  every  sound 
was  clear,  but  nothing  very  loud.  There  was  a 
general  subdued  tone  which  we  found  agreeable. 
The  music  itself  is  bright  and  pretty  and  the  plot 
entertaining,  as  everybody  knows ;  but  it  was 
French  music  forced  into  imperfect  connection 
with  English  words,  the  two  things  at  many  points 
not  touching  at  all.  Thus  the  abrupt  transitions 
from  that  flat  and  weary  waste  of  spoken  dialogue 
to  singing,  motived  repeatedly  by  such  bald  expe- 
dients, as  one  party  volunteering,  or  calling  upon 
another  party,  to  sing  a  song,  wrought  disen- 
chantment almost  faster  than  M.  Auber's  '  wand 
had  virtue  to  repair.  But  this  is  still  the  way,  as 
we  have  said,  with  English  Opera. 

We  were  delighted,  so  was  every  one,  with  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne.  Short  in  stature,  blonde,  blue- 
eyed,  with  an  ingenuous,  pleasing  English  face,  ease 
and  dignity  of  movement,  perfect  self-possession, 
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perfect  understanding  of  her  part,  and  a  plenty 
of  pretty  archness,  she  was  all  one  could  desire  in 
the  character  of  Catharina,  whether  in  her  free 
and  frolic  soverei<infy  among  the  coiners  in  the 
cave,  or  queen-like  on  the  throne,  where  her 
natural  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Victoria  is 
so  much  enhanced.  Her  voice,  not  very  power- 
ful, is  musical  and  sweet  and  flexible  and  evenly 
developed,  and  she  executes  the  most  florid  music, 
like  Rode's  variations,  introduced  in  the  last 
scene,  with  an  ease  and  liquid  evenness  and  finish 
that  remind  one  of  Sontag.  In  all  the  little  play- 
ful dialogue  music,  too,  she  was  felicitous ;  in 
recitative,  too,  and  in  speaking,  her  voice  was 
always  clearly,  pleasantly  inflected.  The  endur- 
ance of  her  vocal  power  has  been  justly  noticed 
among  the  good  points  of  her  representation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  prove  a  great 
favorite  here  as  she  has  elsewhere. 

Her  sister,  too,  Miss Pyne,  though  with 

less  artistic  finish,  sang  very  pleasingly,  and  sus- 
tained her  ]-6le  with  cleverness  and  grace.  The 
tenor,  Mr.  Harhison,  is  a  large  and  well-formed 
man,  with  considerable  address,  free  rather  to  buf- 
foonery in  his  extempore  making  out  of  his  part. 
His  voice  was  hard  in  quality  and  false  continually 
in  pitch,  except  when  he  sang  occasionally  in  fal- 
setto, where  his  tones  grew  singularly  sweet  and 
fine,  as  well  as  true,  and  in  one  ballad  at  least 
he  showed  a  great  deal  of  expression.  Sig.  BoR- 
RANi  has  a  telling  baritone  with  fair  execution, 
and  acts  well.  Mr.  Keeves,  of  Anna  Linda 
Bishop  memory,  seems  to  have  lost  the  freshness 
of  his  voice,  but  sustained  his  character  with  good 
taste  and  judgment,  as  did  also  Mr.  Whiting. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  successful  opening  of 
English  Opera,  and  we  trust  it  will  go  on  kindling 
the  operatic  passion  in  our  public,  till  there  shall 
be  courage  to  follow  it  up  with  higher  kinds  of 
Opera.  This  is  not  Geisi  and  Mario,  but  may 
it  not  possibly  prepare  the  way  for  that ! 


Musical  Journalism. 

Many  musical  journals  have  from  time  to 
time  been  started  in  this  country.  They  have 
been  mostly  organs  of  parties  widely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  supplies  of  Psalmody  and  in  pre- 
paring markets  therefor  through  the  medium  of 
singing  schools,  countyi  choir  conventions,  &c. ; 
and,  instead  of  raising  the  public  taste,  have  min- 
istered to  tastes  and  prejudices  which  prevailed 
and  paid,  alas  !  too  well.  Now,  happily,  the  case 
is  changed.  There  is  a  considerable  public  who 
love  Music  as  an  Art,  who  appreciate  its  nobler 
works,  and  who  are  disposed  to  read  and  think 
about  it.  For  three  years,  at  least,  one  weekly 
journal  has  found  support,  without  appealing  to 
low  tastes,  or  dealing  in  clap-trap,  or  withholding, 
diluting,  or  stooping  far  to  "  popularize"  and 
"  Peter-Parley-ize "  the  highest  and  selectest 
thoughts  the  age  affords  upon  this  Art. 

This  certainly  proves  progress  ;  and  it  is  proved 
more  strongly  by  the  fact  that  the  quick  business 
instinct  of  publishers,  the  shrewd  ones  who  waste 
no  labor  on  unpromising  pecuniary  soils,  already 
sees  in  such  higher  musical  journalism  a  field  for 
its  activity.  We  have  read  with  interest  the  first 
three  numbers  of  a  new  musical  paper,  called 
the  New  York  Musical  Gazette,  which  is  pub- 
lished weekly  by  the  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers, 
a  paper  of  the  same  size,  price  and  general  range 
of  topics  as  our  own,  and  like  our  own  addressed 
principally  to  musicians,   cultivated  amateurs,  or 


those  at  least  who  seek  deeper  acquaintance  with 
Music  as  a  Fine  Art.  This  paper  is  started  by 
its  publishers  in  addition  to  their  cheap  and  popu- 
lar semi-monthly  Review,  which  circulates  so 
widely  among  choirs  and  singing  schools. 

The  Gazette  is  evidently  commenced  with  am- 
ple means  of  enlisting  able  winters,  as  well  as  of 
advertising,  placarding,  pushing  and  Barnum- 
izing  itself  into  wide  circulation.  It  has  con- 
tained so  far  some  excellent  articles,  with  a  good- 
ly show  of  correspondence  and  intelligence.  It 
pays  our  Boston  Journal  the  compliment  of  being 
"acceptible  in  the  main,"  and  of  having  its  edi- 
tor's "  whole  heart  "  in  it ;  but  thinks  New  York 
the  proper  musical  metropolis  (notwithstanding 
the  evidence  of  its  own  columns,  in  which  the 
Boston  correspondence  shows  three  or  four  clas- 
sical concerts  in  a  week  to  one  in  New  York), 
and  rather  intimates  that  something  more  than 
"heart "is  wanted  in  a  journal,  especially  gold 
and  silver  and — brass.  Strangely  too  it  ignores 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Willis's  excellent  Musical 
World,  which  is  also  a  weekly,  and  is  published 
in  "  the  metropolis."  The  new  Gazette  lias  clever 
writers,  all  anonymous.  It  leans  considerably  to 
the  German  "  new  school,"  Wagner  aniTLiszT, 
and  even  Brahms,  (1)  whom  it  was  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  poor  Schumann's  insanity  (so 
some  say  wickedly)  to  hail  as  the  "  young  Mes- 
siah "  of  a  new  Art  era.  It  announces  the  death 
of  "  Negro  Minstrelsy  "  (1)  and  with  triumphant 
pathos  writes  its  obituary  ;  but  give  no  promise  of 
the  speedy  death  of  the  other,  the  heavy  armed, 
wing  of  the  great  army  of  musical  devastation, 
which  is  Yankee  Psalmody;  this,  judging  by  the 
clever  anecdote  which  we  copy  from  the  Gazette, 
is  flourishing  Eis  ever  and  proclaiming  itself  to  the 
four  corners  of  Creation  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voices  of  "  Harps  "  and  "  Shawms  " 
and  "  Dulcimers  "  and  "  Hallelujahs."  It  has  a 
capital  piece  on  Rossini's  "  Barber,"  reading  the 
composer's  own  psychological  phases  in  the  va- 
rious characters  of  that  best  and  most  Rossini- 
like of  musical  comedies.  It  tells  the  history  of 
"  Philharmonics ;"  criticizes  the  opera  ;  trusts  that 
Sunday  concerts  will  not  be  patronized ;  calls 
William  Mason  the  "  American  lion  of  pian- 
ists," "  undoubtedly  the  best  pianist  heard  in  Bos- 
ton," anticipates  Jollien's  return  with  pleasure, 
and  gossips  watchfully  of  the  day's  musical  mat- 
ters, marvellous  or  mirthful. — We  hope  the  Ga- 
zette will  prove  "  acceptable  "  both  "  in  the  main," 
and  in  each  particular,  and  to  the  best  class  of 
readers.  This  we  should  regard  as  a  new  tri- 
umph of  a  cause  worth  having  one's  "  whole 
heart  in  it. 

Mr.  Willis's  Musical  World  still  makes  its 
welcome  weekly  visits  to  our  sanctum,  and  with 
buoyant  air  already  publishes  its  prospectus  for 
1855.  This  is  a  paper  for  both  town  and  coun- 
try ;  teaching  the  know-littles,  and  ministering  by 
sound  criticism  and  suggestion  to  the  higher  musi- 
cal intelligence  and  appetite.  It  furnishes  four 
pages  of  music  each  week,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  quality  of  this  bait  to  subscribers  has  most 
essentially  risen  ;  within  the  year  past  the  World 
has  contained  not  a  fevf  little  pieces  such  as  the 
amateur  likes  to  possess.  It  is  also  able  to  offer  to 
each  new  subscriber,  among  other  inducements, 
his  choice  of  two  out  of  the  list  of  fine  engraved 
portraits  of  musical  notorieties,  like  Beethoven, 
Mozart,   Weber,  Mme.  Sontag,  Wallace,  &c. — 


These  are  gratifying  evidences  of  the  World's 
prosperity.  It  is  published  every  Saturday,  at 
$3  per  annum,  sixteen  pages. 

Of  our  own  humble  enterprise  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak,  farther  than  to  say,  that  we  have 
all  the  success  we  merit  and  that  we  mean  to  merit 
more.  We  take  only  courage  from  the  above, 
and  are  thankful  to  another  journal,  new  or  old, 
that  shall  strengthen  our  confidence  (which  we 
once  held  alone)  in  the  highest  standard,  and 
stimulate  us  to  new  efforts  to  keep  in  the  front 
wave  of  the  advancing  tide. 


CONCERTS.— If  the  Okchestral  Union  had  to 
encounter  floods  the  first  Wednesday  afternoon,  it  had 
floods  and  snow  and  tempest  on  tVie  second;  but  let  tfie 
true  knight  persevere  througli  the  enchanted  forest,  and 
after  conquering  these  elemental  enemies,  and  getting 
through  the  woods,  be  also  firm  against  all  threatening 
and  seductive  monsters  of  false  taste  and  clap-trap,  and 
he  will  reaeh  the  palace  of  the  sleeping  Princess,  and 
revive  the  memories  of  true  Art  amid  a  large  and  goodly 
company.  Fierce  as  the  storm  was,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred listeners  on  Wednesday,  and  Mozart's  great  "  Jupi- 
ter" Symphony,  and  tlw  frcj/sctez  overture  were  ad- 
mirably played. 

The  Opera  robbed  us  of  the  second  concert  of  the 
Musical  Education  Society,  on  Monday  evening;  but 
we  understand  that  the  audience  was  large,  and  the  cho- 
ruses from  "  Jephtha  "  and  "  St.  Paul,"  the  songs,  &c. 
were  most  acceptably  rendered. 

Concerts  at  Hand. — We  trust  no  lover  of  great  or- 
chestral music  will  neglect  the  first  concert  of  the  Mcst- 
cal  Fund  Society  to-night.  After  a  silence  of  nearly 
two  years,  they  come  forward  with  a  vastly  improved 
orchestra,  of  50  raeuibers,  under  the  good  auspices  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Pekkins,  as  president,  and  Mr.  Suck  as  con- 
ductor; with  every  assurance  of  faithful  rehearsals  that 
Symphony  and  Overture  will  have  such  justice  done 
them  as  we  have  not  here  known  upon  so  large  a  scale. 
Beethoven's  "  Heroic"  Symphony,  Weber's  Euryanthe 
and  Mendelssohn's  Bibriden  overtures,  make  up  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  richest  and  the  rarest  j  while  in  Mrs. 
Bostwick  they  offer  vocal  talent  of  a  high  order.  Ke- 
meraber  too  that  these  concerts  are  to  be  given  iu  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  and  that  you  may  hear  the  whole 
series  of  eii;ht  for  ttie  low  price  of  $3,50'. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — We  have  the  begin- 
ning of  real  Oratorio  in  the  Music  Hall  to-morrow  even- 
ing. Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  one  of  the  two  greatest 
oratorios  since  Handel,  his  "  St.  Paul"  being  the  other, 
and  after  the  "  Messiah,"  the  most  popular  of  all  orato- 
rios in  England,  went  admirably  at  the  last  full  orchestra 
rehearsal,  after  repeated  studies  under  the  effective  baton 
of  Cakl  Zerrahn.  We  anticipate  a  grand  feast.  The 
tickets  to  the  series  of  eight  oratorios,  are  put  at  the  in- 
credibly low  price  of  $2 ;  for  the  single  evening,  50  cents. 

There  will  be  great  eagerness  to  hear  the  Sne  tenore  of 
our  young  townsman,  Millard,  again,  at  his  Soiree  at 
Chickering's,  on  Monday  evening.  He  has  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Wlnt worth,  of  Miss  Emma  Davis,  (Mme.  Ar- 
noult's  pupil,)  who  is  destined  to  make  a  sensation,  and 
of  the  Quintette  Club. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  offer  a  fine 
feast  for  Tuesday  evening:  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Mozart's 
Quintets;  a  Quartet  by  Haydn;  the  famous  Chaconne 
(violin  solo)  by  Bach;  and  an  original  Piano  Trio,  com- 
posed and  played  by  our  accomplished  townsman,  C.  C. 
Perkins,  are  attractions  neither  slight  nor  hacknied. 


HYTPROVED   MELODEONS. 

THE  subscriber  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  Peloubet, 
manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments,  a  consignment  of 
his  improved  MELODEONS,  which  are  offered  for  sale.  These 
instruments  are  superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  freedom  of 
action  to  any  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  not 
higher  than  others  of  more  ordinary  quality. 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  retail  prices  'will  be  made  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Oe28    6t  129  Waflhington  Sfe. 
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CARL    ZERRAHN. 
Conductor  of  the   Mandel  &  Haydu   Society, 

Is  prepared  to  receiTe  pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
FORTE, and  may  be  addressed  at  bis  OFFICE  in  E.  H  AVade's 
music  store.  Nov  11 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  ANP  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
CleT-elaud,  Ofeiio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  "WORDS,  (Lieder 
ohne  Worte,)  have  just  been  issued  in  one  elegant  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered.     Price  S3. 

Published  by         Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

CHURCH    ]?IU8IC. 

THE     NEW    CARMINA     SACRA  ; 

By  L.  MASOW Ahead  of  All ! 

THIS  work  has  no  rival;  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
excellent  tunes  than  any  other :  they  are  all  useful,  pleas- 
ing, devotional ;  and  many  are  perfect  specimens  of  grandeur, 
beauty  and  taste.     The  admirers  of  Mr.  Zedner's  music,  (and 
who  does  not  admire  it?)  will  here  only  find  embodied  a  large 
collection  of  his  moit  useful  tunes.     A  sate  of  nearly 
400,000  copies  of  Carmina  Sacra 
shows  its  wonderful  popularity.     Published  by 
Not  18    3t  RICE  &  KENOALIi. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 


No< 


(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
18  TREMONT  TEMPI,E,   EOSTOIff. 


lym,  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Dgo  concer- 
TAKTB,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  \>'inthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

IfflSS  FANNY  PRA2ER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  and  Priends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction m  SINGING  and  the  PlANO-iOKXii,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 
''Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sent  16 

YODNG  LAMS'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  ^3  Tecuple  Place. 

E.  R.  BLAKCHARU,  Teaclier. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  ad^ipred  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fie  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  wich  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorougU  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  rtad  even  the 
more  difficalt  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

Por  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  mav  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instraction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  SchooI,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public, 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  b.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

SIGNOR  CORELI^l  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  ClaRses  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Chickeiiinq,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  be  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 

gtU  kinirs  of  |ob  anb  Jancji  ^rinttitg  ni:atig  mxis 
gromptlg  tutyxitH  at  l^ts  ©ffice. 


CONCERTS. 


SEVENTH  SERIES. 

OP  THE 

BOSTON  M0SICAI.  FUKB  SOCIETY, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE 

On  Saturday  Evening;,  Dec'r  2d,  1854, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

The  Orchestra,  50  in  number,  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  B,  M.  F  Society,  many  of  the  former  associates  of  the 
Germania  Musical  Society,  and  other  resident  musicians,  will 
perform  Beethoven's  "  Eroica "  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's 
*'  FingarB  Cave,"  and  Weber's  "  Euryanthe  "  Overtures.  The 
Government  are  happy  to  announce  that  tlicy  have  engaged  the 
services  of  Mrs.  EMMA  G.  BOSTWICK  for  this  occasion. 

Tikects  for  the  Series  of  Eight  Concerts  at  i&o  50,  Iveserved 
seats  at  S5,  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  No.  12  Tremont  street,  on  or  before  Friday,  Dec.  1st. 

N.  B.     Tickets  may  be  used  at  pleasure. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THIRTY-NINTH  YEAK. 

TheGovernment  of  the  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 
respectfully  announce  that  the  JTIRST  CONCERT  of  the 
present  season  will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  December  3d. 

Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of 

■Will  be  produced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ZERRAIIN,  late 
of  the  Germania  Society.  The  Solo  -Parts  will  be  sustained  by 
Messrs.  AKTIlUliSON  and  AIKEN,  and  by  members  of  the 
Solo  Class  of  the  Society. 

The  Orchestra  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Germani?.  and 
Musical  Fund  Societies,  and  the  Quintette  Club. 

Conductor , CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6>^ — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  are  for  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  of 
TVade,  DiTSON,  Richardson.,  and  Reed  &  Co. ;  at  the  stores  of 
Eayrs  &  Fairbanks,  136  Washington  street,  and  J.  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.  117  \Vashington  street ;  of  the  Secretary,  Joy's  Buildiog, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

Season  Tii-fcets,  at  $2  for  the  Series  of  Eight  Concerts,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  same  places. 

U.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

MR.    S.    HARRISON     MILT^ARD  S 
MUSICAL    SOIR3&E 

Will  take  place 
AT  MESSaS.  CHXCKKUXiVrG'S   B.OOMS, 

On  Monday  Evening,  Dec.  4th, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  MENDELSSOHN 
QDINTETTE  CLUB,  MKS.  E.  WENTWORTH,  MISS  EMMA 
DAVIS,  of  Lowell,  and  other  musical  talent.     For  particulars 
see  Programme. 
Tickets  now  ready  for  sale  at  Music  Stores. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

SECOND      CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  5th, 

AT    Messrs.   CHICKERING'S    ROOMS, 

On  which  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by 

Mx.  C.  C.  PaCRKinSTS. 

Haydn's  Quartette  in  B  flat— Grand  Piano  Trio,  by  C.  C. 

Perkins,  performed  for  the  first  time — Bach's  celebrated  Cha- 

conne  for  Violin — Mozart's  Quintette  in  G  minor,  &c.  &c.  will 

be  performed. 

3:?=" Package  of  Eight  Tickets,  $5 :  Single  tickets,  $1  each. 

O^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7>2  o'clock  precisely. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE    ORCHESTRAL    UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 
Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARL  ZERRAHN Conductorr 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  ®1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door  Nov  23 

CLASSICAL  TRIO  CONCERTS. 

THE  suba<Tibers  propose  to  give  FOUR  MDSIOAL  SOIREES 
in  the  MeinnnoQ  {Tremont  Temple).     The  programmes 
■will  f!onsist  of  Classical  Trios,  Quartets,  Solos,  &c.,  lor  Piano, 
Violin  and  Violoncello.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 
CARL  GARTNER,  Violin. 
CARL  HAOSE,  Pi.tNO-FoETE. 
Ocl4  HENRI  JDNQNICKEL,  VlOLONCELlo. 


Mile  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  h.is  commenced  morning 

and  afrernonn  classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FOKTE. 

0=*Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Those  classes  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such  great  success  in   the   Conserviitories  of  Germany, 

France,  and  EDgland. 

For  clas.=es  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's.  0  21  3m 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  InstrucHon  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
"WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  :—ffi50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  SJ80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

F .    F .    MULLER, 

BIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Piani.'^t  nf  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &.c.  fi;c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTC. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Jlusical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  teims.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GKO.  HEWS,  365  Wasliington  St.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PaiblisSftcr  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Ciacinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  pablifhed.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  liAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  O  21    3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344r  T^'astiington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TONED,  f  TO  LET. 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  Engllsli  Vocalizaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  ConserTatoire 
4  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing,  and 
those  pupils  who  might  wish  it,  would  be  initiati  d  into  the  art 
of  Opera  acting. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 


G.   ANDRE   &/   CO. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRAK.D    HOUSE    BUII^DllVGS, 

NINTH   STEEET,  ABOVE  CHEBTNUT, 

July  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

SPECIAL  CARD. 
TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  AMD  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Musi- 
cal Works,  compritiing  Instruction  Books,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife.  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  voice,  and  the  best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method,  Hunten's  do.  A.E.  Muller 's  do.  revised  by  J  ulius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
professors  of  Music.  Schneider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod tor  the  Voice,  CaruUi,  Curtis'sandCarcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello,  Spohr's  Violin,  Wragg  and  Berbiguier's 
Flute,  Weber's  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  for 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
lar Operas,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  0.  D,,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thousand  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible variety,  to  which  new  music  is  being  added  daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  uf  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Catalogues  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mall 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  st.  Boston, 


"J     72 


=^ 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   G3EAT  WOSK   OF   THE   TEfiE, 

MOORE'S 

COMP1.ETE  ENCYCI.©PjEI>IA 

A  work  whicb  bas  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
3-ears  of  arilnous  labor,  assisted  by  soDie  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octiiro  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000   MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A  Complete  DieUouavy  of  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  nistory  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

"With  the  da^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  S:c.  &c. 

A.  BooB£  iBaten«^ed  to  covea'  tiae  "vrlaoJe 
of  ]?5aisical  Scieaace. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &   CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


July  29 


BOSTON. 


SIGWOR  AUGTJSTO  BEIVDELARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g-reat 
Buccess  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Ohickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 


Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G-  Ward.  Esq. 
John  S.  D wight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Rep ERENCEB— 11.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  G.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANOHARD, 

TE^ACniJ^R  OIF  THE.  TPIAIXO  A^B  SIKGING. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street, 
Referencej  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHAED, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

265  V/ashiug^on  Street,  Boston. 

Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  TmS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iilltf  30  Fayette  Street. 

OHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


IVO'W    KEAI>Y: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERI  SCHOOL  FOS  THE  PMO-F0ETE, 

BY  NATHA.N  RICHJIROSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  tins  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teat-hers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c,,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  prcri>-ely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  Tery  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding ?3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt S4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  .any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISnKD   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN  EICHARDSON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF   MXJ  SIG  , 

May  be  found  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  every  fore- 
Oc  14  noon  between  9  and  10. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HEBfRI  JimGmCKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Tioloncello.    Address  Carl  Gartner 
Oe  14  as  above. 

IffiR.    GXJSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

0:1?^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

A.    W.    FRENZEL 

Will  resume  his 
3C3^STDEITrCTI01Sr    O^     THE    ^liL'iSrO-aS'OKTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Keed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  liTJIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  priv;ite  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

John  Bimyan  Still  Lives  !^ 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

the  entire  and  inimitable  allegory  of 

THE    PILGHIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  passed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimosuls  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JETl^ETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also— Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov,  12. 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
llEFERENCES. — ^Lymau  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "     42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  Richardson,      "  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  Wei'vs,  " 

Joseph  Kicketson,  Esq.  " 

Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  sea-son,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTDEEP  B? 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN- 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument^  especially  in  regard  to 

Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at^our  ware-rooms. 

[C/^Ihe  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

henry  mason.     1  MASON  &  HABIIjIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.j 

TAYIOI'S  FIANO  FORTE  FOE  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  STEPS   TO  THE  PIANO  FORTE ;   baing  an  He- 
nientary    Catechism    for    Beginners.      By    GEORGE    C. 
TAYLOR,   Teacher  of  the    Piano  Forte,  Harp  and  Violin. 
Price  75  cents.    Usual  deduction  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 
F.  J.  HDNTINGTON,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
WM.  D.  SULLIVAN,  Madison,  Ga. 

manuel  penollosa, 

pr6fessor  of   music. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Grat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets, 

References. 

Messrs.  CHTOKEEiKa,  J.  P.  Jeweit,  Geo.  Pusohaeb,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabobt,  B.  H.  Siisbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AUD  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.     Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Natban  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q.  P. 
Reeb  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  83  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 


PRmCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  $45  to  95150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lectnre-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


a.   p.    REED   &  Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUp, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE, 

Resldeiice,   84   Plnckjiey   Street. 


Sept  16 


ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP  THE  PIAKO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbnry.  gept  9 


H.     S,     C1JTI,ER, 

©rgijiijgil    ajil    ©eacfjfa:    of    |5Em0fr, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  .'630.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 


XEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

R.    G  ARB  ETT, 
PROPESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  returned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
[Cr-Sesidence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 
a  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


^. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[by  mail,.-..S2  per  annum, 

[     "     CAKRIER,   $2.50  *' 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  lleviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  S:c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  aa  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
reapondence  from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  oo  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  aud  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  jEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[ty^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bouud  copies  of  the  tirst  two  yeavs. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  tkiruen  cents  a  year  ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPHIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

tn?-  OFFICE,    Iffo,    31    School    Street,    Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 282  Washington.  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REE1>  &   CO.,  13   Treviont  Kow. 
"    A.  M.  I.ELAND,  Providenci,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCH.UIFENBERQ  &  LUIS,  722  Broarfu'ay,  iV.  Y. 
"   GEORliE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philaileljihia. 
"    MILIiEli  &  BEACUAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Clevelan't,  O. 
"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion .'ifI2.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ..  .ffi6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  lor  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Beethoven's  "Heroic"  Symphony. 

BY   KICHAKD    WAGNER. 

This  most  signifioant  tone-poem — the  master's 
third  Symphony,  and  the  work  with  which  he 
first  struck  into  his  entirely  individual  direction — 
is  in  many  respects  not  so  easily  understood  as  its 
name  leads  one  to  suspect ;  and  this  precisely  be- 
cause the  title  "  Heroic"  Symphony  predisposes 
one  involuntarily  to  wish  to  see  a  series  of  heroic 
situations  represented  by  tone-pictures  in  a  certain 
historico-dramatic  sense.  Whoever  approaches 
the  work  with  this  expectation,  will  be   at  first 


puzzled  and  at  last  undeceived,  without  getting 
at  much  real  enjoyment.  In  imparting  here  as 
succinctly  as  possible  the  view  which  I  have 
gained  for  myself  of  the  poetic  matter  of  this 
tone-creation,  I  do  it  in  the  sincere  faith  that  it 
will  help  many  listeners,  at  the  coming  production 
(Zurich,  1850)  of  the  Eroica,  to  such  an  under- 
standing, as  they  could  only  obtain  by  themselves 
after  repeated  listenings  to  particularly  inspired 
renderings. 

In  the  first  place  the  term  "  heroic  "  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  by  no  means  as 
referring  to  some  military  hero.  If  by  "  hero" 
we  understand  the  whole,  the  complete  Man,  in 
whom  all  pure  human  feelings — of  love,  of  sor- 
row and  of  power — -are  manifested  in  their  high- 
est energy  and  fulness,  then  we  apprehend  the 
real  object  which  the  artist  in  his  searching,  speak- 
ing tones  would  set  before  us.  His  artistic  space 
is  filled  up  with  all  the  various,  mutually  and 
mightily  complicated  feelings  of  a  strong,  com- 
plete individuality,  to  which  there  is  naught  alien 
that  is  human,  but  which  contains  all  the  truly 
human  in  itself,  and  expresses  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  seems,  after  the  frankest  revelation  of  all 
noble  passions,  to  reach  a  consummation  of  its 
nature,  marrying  the  most  feeling  tenderness  with 
the  most  energetic  strength.  The  progress  to  this 
consummation  constitutes  the  heroic  tendency  of 
this  work  of  Art. 

The  First  Movement  includes,  as  in  a  glowing 
focus,  all  the  feelings  of  a  rich  human  nature  in 
their  most  restless  moods  of  young  activity. — 
Gladness  and  sadness,  pleasure  and  pain,  buoy- 
ancy and  despondency,  musing  and  yearning, 
languishing  and  luxuriating,  boldness,  defiance, 
and  an  unsubduable  self-consciousness,  alternate 
and  interpenetrate  so  closely  and  immediately, 
that  while  we  respond  to  all  these  feelings,  no  one 
of  them  can  disengage  itself  and  be  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  but  our  sympathy  turns  ever  to  the 
One  who  still  communicates  himself  to  us  as  the 
Man  all-capable  of  all  emotions.  But  all  these 
emotions  proceed  from  one  main  faculty,  and  that 
is  Strength.  This  Strength,  infinitely  enhanced 
through  all  the  impressions  of  feeling,  and  pushed 
to  the  expression  of  the  over-fulness  of  its  being,  is 
the  main-spring  and  motive  of  this  piece  of  music  : 
it  gathers  itself  up,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
movement,  to  an  annihilating  energy,  and  in  its 
most  defiant  announcement,  we  seem  to  see  before 
us  a  world-destroyer,  a  Titan,  who  wrestles  with 
the  gods. 


This  crushing  power,  filling  us  at  once  with 
rapture  and  with  terror,  hurries  on  to  a  tragical 
catastrophe,  whose  earnest  significance  is  an- 
nounced to  our  feeling  in  the  Second  Movement 
of  the  Symphony.  The  tone-poet  clothes  this 
announcement  in  the  musical  garb  of  a  funeral 
march  (Marcia  funehre).  A  feeling  of  deep, 
suppressed  pain,  of  solemn  grief,  communicates 
itself  to  us  in  this  searching  language  of  tones : 
an  earnest,  manly  sorrow  modulates  from  com- 
plaint to  tender  emotion,  to  recollection,  to  tears 
of  love,  to  inward  exaltation.  Out  of  sorrow 
germinates  a  new  strength,  which  fills  us  with  a 
sublime  glow  :  for  nourishment  of  this  strength, 
we  turn  involuntarily  again  to  sorrow ;  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  it  even  to  melting  away  in  sighs; 
but  precisely  here  once  more  we  gather  up  our 
fullest  strength :  we  will  not  succumb,  we  will 
endure.  We  do  not  shrink  from  mourning,  but 
we  bear  it  up  on  the  strong  waves  of  a  brave 
and  manly  heart.  Who  could  describe  in  words 
the  infinitely  various,  the  inexpressible  emotions, 
which  shift  from  pain  to  highest  exaltation,  and 
from  exaltation  to  the  tenderest  sadness,  and 
again  to  the  final  ascension  into  the  thought  of 
the  Infinite  ?  It  was  only  for  the  tone-poet  to 
achieve  this  in  this  wonderful  piece. 

Strength,  chastened  by  its  own  deep  sorrow, — ■ 
strength,  cured  of  its  annihilating  excess,  is  what 
the  Third  Movement  shows  us  now  in  its  bright 
serenity.  Its  wild  impetuosity  has  become  trans- 
formed into  a  fresh  and  cheerful  activity ;  we 
have  now  the  lovable,  glad  man  before  us,  who. 
walks  happy  and  contented  through  the  fields  of 
Nature,  smiles  upon  the  landscape,  listens  to  the 
merry  hunting  horns  resounding  from  the  wooded 
heights ;  and  what  he  feels  in  all  this,  the  master 
imparts  to  us  in  the  stirring,  cheerful  tone-picture 
of  the  Scherzo ;  and  finally  he  lets  those  same 
wood  horns  tell  it  to  us,  that  give  musical  ex- 
pression to  the  fine,  joyous,  but  yet  tenderly  sym- 
pathetic excitement  of  the  man.  In  this  third 
movement  the  composer  shows  the  emotional 
man  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  he 
has  shown  him  in  the  second  movement :  there  it 
was  the  deeply,  greatly  suffering,  —  here  the 
glad  and  brightly  active  man. 

These  two  sides  now  the  master  brings  together 
in  the  Fourth  and  last  Movement,  showing  us 
finally  the  whole  Man  in  harmony  with  himself, 
and  showing  him  in  those  feelings  in  which  even 
the  thought  of  suffering  shapes  itself  into  incen- 
tives to  a  noble  activity.     This  concluding  move 
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ment  is  the  newly  gained,  clear  and  enlightening 
countertype  of  the  first  movement.  As  we  saw 
there  all  human  feelings,  now  intorblending  in  the 
most  infinitely  various  expressions,  and  now  vio- 
lently repelling  one  another  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
so  here  the  manifold  difference  is  united  into  one 
result,  which  harmoniously  embraces  all  these 
feelings  in  itself,  and  which  presents  itself  to  us 
in  beneficent  plastic  form.  This  form  the  master 
fixes  first  in  an  extremely  simple  theme,  defined 
and  certain  in  its  outline,  and  capable  of  the 
most  infinite  development,  from  the  tenderest 
delicacy  to  the  highest  power.  About  this  theme, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  firm,  manly  individ- 
uality, there  wind  and  nestle,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  movement,  all  the  tenderer  and  softer  feel- 
ings, developing  themselves  into  the  announce- 
ment of  the  pure  feminine  element,  which  finally 
reveals  itself  to  the  manly  principal  theme, — still 
marching  energetically  through  the  whole  piece — 
in  ever  heightened  and  more  varied  sympathy,  as 
the  o'ermastering  might  of  Love.  At  the  close 
of  the  movement  this  power  opens  for  itself  a  full, 
broad  path  into  the  heart.  The  restless  move- 
ment holds  in,  and  in  noble,  soul-ful  calmness 
Love  speaks  out,  beginning  tenderly  and  softly, 
rising  to  a  rapturous  height  of  feeling,  and  finally 
penetrating  and  filling  the  whole  manly  heart 
down  to  its  lowest  depth.  Here  it  is  that  this 
heart  once  more  utters  the  thought  of  life  sufler- 
ing:  the  breast  heaves  with  fulness  of  love — the 
breast,  which  in  its  bliss  embraces  also  woe,  as 
bliss  and  woe,  considered  as  pure  human  feelinn-, 
are  essentially  one  and  the  same.  Once  more 
the  heart  quivers  and  the  rich  tears  of  noble 
humanity  gush  forth :  but  out  of  the  ecstacy  of 
sadness  boldly  bursts  the  jubilee  of  Strength, 
— Strength  married  with  Love,  and  in  which  now 
the  whole,  the  complete  Man  exultingly  claims 
our  recognition  of  his  divinity. 

But  only  in  the  tone-language  of  the  Master 
■was  this  unutterable  to  be  revealed.  Words  can 
but  hint  its  simplest  outline. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Musical  Career  in  Italy.    No,  III. 

It  has  never  been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be 
in  a  theatre  when  a  singer  has  been  regularly 
hissed  (with  keys  !)  but  the  thing  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, especially  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  and  in 
Rome  and  Naples.  Once  a  Tenor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance was  hissed  most  unmercifully  at  Perugia, 
and  a  party  not  content  with  hissing  in  the  thea- 
tre, actually  awaited  him  at  the  stage  door  after 
the  performance  and  followed  him  to  his  lodgings, 
hissing  most  violently  all  the  time !  He  spoke 
quite  complacently  of  the  fact,  and  related  with 
great  gustto  his  first  appearance  in  another  town, 
where  he  insisted  on  being  heard,  and  the  au- 
dience on  his  not  singing,  and  the  matter  was  only 
settled  by  the  interference  of  the  impresario,  who 
lowered  the  curtain  in  the  midst  of  his  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  be  heard. 

The  pay  of  artists  in  the  commencement  of 
their  career  is  in  Italy  laughably  small,  and  Du- 
PREz,  Tamburini,  &c.,  have  been  heard  many 
times  in  Florence  at  the  "  Piazza-Vecchia,"  a  very 
small  theatre,  where  the  tickets  of  admission  are 
sold  at  the  quite  economical  price  of  six  cents 
(mezzo-paulo.)  The  price  of  the  tickets  does  not 
in  the  least  effect  the  reputation  of  the  artists,  and 
it  seemed  fabulous  as  the  Arabian  Night  stories,  to 


the  Italians,  to  be  told  of  the   Jenny  Lind  fu- 
rore in  this  country. 

Sometimes,  though  very  rarelj',  and  only  in 
very  small  towns,  where  $50  for  the  month  is 
considered  fair  pay  for  the  leading  parts,  the 
singers  arc  paid  the  sinister  compliment  of  a 
wreath  of  cabbage-leaves ;  —  and  I  remember  a 
young  Italian  (a  grandson  of  Ciierdbini)  in 
America,  some  years  since,  telling  me  in  bad  En- 
glish, that  in  Italy  "  when  apple  arrives  in  face 
of  singer  it  is  very  amusing!"  More  amusing 
and  pleasant,  one  would  judge,  for  the  giver  than 
the  receiver,  like  alms-giving.  Such  things  are 
however  extremely  rare,  and  one  can  imagine 
how  bad  the  singer  must  be,  to  be  the  receiver  of 
such  tender  proofs  of  the  public's  sympathy.  The 
usual  marks  of  disapprobation  are  confined  to 
keys  and  castanets.  About  three  years  ago,  at 
the  Pergola,  of  Florence,  a  Baritone  being 
hissed,  drew  bis  sword  and  in  his  rage  shy'd 
it  into  the  pit  directly  over  the  head  of  the  capo 
d' orcliestra,  who  saw  it  coming  and  dodged  just  in 
time  to  escape  ;  several  persons  were  wounded, 
and  the  gens  d'  armes,  who  are  always  posted  on 
the  stage  behind  the  wings,  took  possession  of 
him  immediatel}',  and  three  months'  confinement 
in  the  old  "  Bargello"  was  the  consequence.  La 
Scala,  of  Milan,  is  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  pass 
through,  and  Clara  Novei.lo,  who  in  En- 
gland is  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  singers  of 
the  age,  every  night  during  her  engagement  there 
six  months  ago,  was,  during  some  portions  of  her 
performance,  compelled  to  hear  a  shrill,  sharp 
sound,  very  much  resembling  the  distant  coming 
in  of  a  New  York  express  train  !  Some  portions 
of  her  singing  were  as  much  applauded ;  and  if 
an  artista  does  any  little  turn  or  grace  note,  ca- 
denza or  roulade,  well,  he  is  sure  of  receiving  its 
due  praise.  Speaking  of  praise  reminds  me  of  a 
pun  once  perpetrated  by  an  American  lady  then 
residing  in  Florence,  (no  lady  in  the  world  but  an 
American  does  or  can  make  a  pun,)  in  speaking 
of  the  voice  of  an  acquaintance  of  hers.  She  re- 
marked, "  I  like  the  voice  very  much — I  have 
never  heard  Mario's,  but  I  will  give  him  all 
Duprez'  (due  praise.") 

Durng  the  Carnival  season  of  1854,  in  Flor- 
ence, appeared  for  the  first  time  the  baritone 
Mazzanti,  in  the  opera  of  Allila,  who  up  to  the 
age  of  28  never  dreamed  of  his  possessing  a  voice  ; 
his  attention  having  been  turned  entirely  up  to 
that  time  to  catching  small  fish,  which  sometimes 
are  found  in  the  river  Arno,  which  intersects  the 
city  ;  and  to  obtain  which  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
up  to  his  waist  in  water,  holding  a  large  net 
stretched  from  the  corners  of  two  half  hoops 
placed  transversely  together.  He  first  joined  the 
chorus  of  the  Pergola  with  a  salary  of  25  cents 
per  night;  and  some  teacher,  hearing  the  immense 
power  of  his  voice,  thought  to  try  to  teach  him  a 
song,  to  test  his  powers  and  to  see  what  he  might 
be  made  to  do.  He  could  not  read  or  write,  but 
took  with  the  greatest  quickness  of  conception 
and  Italian-like  genius  all  his  maestro's  teachings. 
He  then  sold  himself  for  four  years  to  an  agent 
for  a  small  stipend  per  month,  who  agreed  to 
send  him  to  school  and  polish  somewhat  his  rough 
and  uncouth  manners  and  conversation.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  diligently,  yery  glad 
to  change  his  mode  of  life,  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  through  his  talent  and  genius  on  equal 
and  familiar  terms  with  gentlemen  and  admitted 
to  their  society,  to  which  every  artista  of  talent. 


whether  singer,  actor,  or  scene-painter  in  Eu- 
rope (with  the  exception,  they  say,  of  Ennland) 
is  entitled.  The  first  nights  of  his  debut  were 
ludicrous,  as  with  the  dress  of  a  king  he  felt  him- 
self little  at  home,  and  more  used  to  wield  the 
net  rod  than  the  sceptre  and  gilt  sword  of  the 
fiery  Attila.  But  in  a  short  time  ho  improved 
rapidly  in  acting,  and  filled  nightly,  in  every 
sense  of  the  words  and  phrase,  with  his  wonder- 
ful voice,  the  large  "  Teatro  Nuovo." 

His  voice  is  all  that  one  could  dream  or  hope 
for  in  a  human  throat.  With  power  enough  to 
fill  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  when  he  wishes,  and 
seemingly  without  taking  more  breath  than  usual, 
he  can  sing  with  the  most  delicious  mezza-voce  im- 
aginable; and  the  modern  school  of  music  written 
by  Verdi,  which  requires  strong  lungs  and  great 
sentiment,  seems  to  be  written  expressly  for  him. 
His  voice  preserves  constantly,  whether  in  sing- 
ing the  FFF  or  the  PPP  passages,  the  same  sym- 
pathetic, bright,  fresh  timiro  and  luscious  quality. 
With  a  voice  most  obedient  to  his  slightest  wish,  he 
possesses  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  education  that 
which  is  only  born  in  one,  and  which  rank  and 
position  in  the  world  does  not  give,— a  soulful 
appreciation  and  most  delicate  rendering  of  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  heart.  If  he  perseveres  he 
will  become  one  of  the  most  renowned  baritones 
Italy  has  yet  produced.  Nature  in  her  bounty 
has  bestowed  upon  him  talents  which  thousands 
born  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life  vainly  would  give 
all  their  large  possessions  to  acquire,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  his  rare  talents  were  not 
sooner  discovered. 

La  Signora  Ungher,  now  Madame  Sabatieb, 

was  the  daughter  of  Baron  U ,  then  grand 

chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     With 
a  strong  voice,  of  disagreeable  quality,  she  obtained 
by   dint   of  constant   study   and  perseverance  a 
place  among  the  first  artists — possessed  of  a  hand- 
some fortune,  with  a  determination  to  become  an 
artist  (which  her  father  thought  was  a  girl's  freak 
which  would  pass  like  all  others)  she  went  to  Na- 
ples, offering  to  sing  either  in  the  chorus  or  the 
parts  of  third  donna  at  the   San  Carlo  for  one 
year.      At   that  time  Malibran,  and  Pasta, 
and  other   celebrities    were  there  engaged,  this 
being  at  that  time  the  first  musical  theatre  in  the 
world.     The  position  of  ie7-za   donna   was  given 
her,  and   when   one  knows  of  what  canaille  an 
Italian  opera  chorus  is  composed,   one   can  ima- 
gine what  the  position  of  terza  donna  is,  and  to 
what  insult  she  was  subjected   on  account  of  her 
being  a  Signora  by  birth  and  fortune.     During 
the  evening's  performance,  while  receiving  the 
scornful  sneers  and  envious  remarks  of  her  com- 
panions, she  might  be  seen  with  pencil  and  book 
in  hand,   niarking  passages  and  cadences  of  the 
great  singers  and  stud)  ing  every  look,  action,  ges- 
ture and  note  of  the  celebrities  she  was  destined 
to  equal,  and  whom  in  some  things  she  afterwards 
nearly  supassed.     Three  years  of  constant  study 
and  training  she  spent  in  the  same  theatre,  pass- 
ing from  terza  to  seconda,  and  finally  to  prima 
donna.      She  possessed   great   dramatic   accent, 
and  certain  passages  she  rendered  with  her  harsh 
voice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  all   and  make  the  blood  run  cold  and  "  each 
particular  hair  stand  on  end."     It  was  she  whom 
Rossini  complimented  on  knowing  how  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  to  gain  a  reputation. 

She  retired   from   the  stage  while   in  the  full 
force  of  her  powers,   and  when  her  musical  sun 
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was  in  its  zenith.  She  married  Mons.  Sabatiee, 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  and  who,  though 
much  younger  than  herself,  is  a  most  agreeable 
companion  for  her  in  her  present  studies, — for 
she  is  as  great  a  student  now  as  ever,  and  where 
the  true  love  of  the  art  incites  to  labor  in  one's 
younger  days,  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  which 
"  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  in  one's  later  days 
is  as  much  felt  as  before  in  the  true  artist.  She 
now  studies  Harmony,  and  employs  her  time  com- 
posing little  pieces — songs,  duos,  etc.,  and  is  con- 
stantly busy.  She  takes  interest  in  all  young  be- 
ginners, and  aids  by  counsel  and  by  lessons  many 
aspirants  for  fame,  who  in  Florence  are  intendinir 
to  pursue  the  thorny  musical  road.  A  particular 
friend  of  mine,  Sig.  Pelzet,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  celebrated  actors  of  Italy,  though  now  re- 
tired and  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  studies 
his  parts  as  if  he  intended  to  perform  next  week, 
— and  though  a  most  learned  scholar,  is  still  so 
diligent  a  student  that  I  found  him  one  day  stu- 
dying his  grammar  as  if  he  were  but  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, and  he  told  me  a  week  never  passed  with- 
out some  little  study  of  his  grammar.  Italians, 
at  least  when  in  their  own  country,  seem  to  have 
a  most  un- Yankee-like  idea  of  Art,  in  all  its  forms. 

Haeeison. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 


A  New  Organ. 


The  new  Organ  built  for  Clirist  Church  (Methodist 
Episcopal,)  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  Jardine,  and  now 
standing  for  exhibition  in  his  Organ  factory,  54S  Pearl 
street,  Kew  York,  is  of  an  entirely  novel  construction  ; 
it  will  occupy  a  large  arclied  recess  behind  the  pulpit 
and  stand  upon  the  pulpit  platform,  whilst  the  key  desk 
will  be  in  the  large  square  corner  pew  on  the  left  side  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  church,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
members  of  the  choir.  The  entire  work  of  the  trackers, 
draw-stop  rods,  pedals,  &c.,  extends  horizontally  beneath 
the  floor,  turns  an  angle  beneath  tlie  pulpit  and  thence 
into  the  organ,  a  disUmce  of  40  feet  from  the  iiey  desk; 
at  the  same  time  the  touch  of  the  keys  is  perfectly  easy 
and  under  full  control  of  the  organist,  and  the  whole  of 
such  simplicity  and  durability  of  construction  as  will 
always  keep  in  order. 

"  Mr.  Jakdine  has  introduced  some  noteworthy  im- 
provements in  the  mechanism  as  well  as  the  voicing,  and 
also  a  new  stop  of  extraordinary  beauty,  called  the 
"  Clariana."  Among  these  is  a  capitnl  contrivance,  by 
means  of  regulating  screws,  to  adjust  at  once  and  Iceep 
at  the  proper  depth  the  touch  of  the  finger  keys  ;  as  well 
as  a  very  singular  catch  to  keep  open  the  swell  or  otlier- 
wise,  actually  seeming  almost  to  obey  tlie  will  of  the 
performer. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  best  situ- 
ation in  a  church  for  a  large  organ,  which  shall  combine 
the  advantages  of  symmetrical  and  elegant  appearance, 
effectiveness  of  power,  togetliar  with  sweetness  of  tone  and 
usefulness  in  leading  and  promoting  congregational 
Psalmody.  It  is  considered  that  this  instrument  will 
fully  meet  all  the  requirements.  The  church  edifice 
for  which  this  organ  is  designed  is  of  great  beauty,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  nave  and  aisles,  not  encum- 
bered with  galleries.  All  the  pews  are  finely  decorated 
with  carved  pannels  and  finials  ;  the  windows,  of  which 
the  front  one  is  of  magnificent  proportions,  all  filled  in 
with  richly  stained  glass.  The  tower  and  spire  will  be 
about  250  feet  high,  and  the  whole  is  of  solid  cut  ma- 
sonry.    , 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  organ.  Gkeat 
Organ  contains  : 

Grand  open  diapason,  open  diapason,  stop  diapason 
bass,  stop  diapason  treble,  flute,  principal,  twelfth,  fif- 
teenth, (ilariana,  (new  stop.) 

Swell: — Double  diapason  or  bourdon,  open  diapason, 
stop  diapason,  dulciana,  principal,  fifteenth,  cornet, 
oboe,  trumpet. 

Choir  Bass: — Stop  diapason,  violino.  Sub-bass  pedal 
pipes,  double  diapasons. 

The  case,  which  may  he  described  as  "  perpendicular 
Gothic,"  is  27  feet  high,  20  feet  wide,  8  feet  deep. 

Nnw  York,  Nov.  17.  L. 
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A  Double  Voice. — The  following  is  stated 
by  the  authoress  of  "  Suburban  Letters "  in  the 
Worcester  Palladium : 

There  is,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  a  lady 
noted  for  her  musical  abilities  which  are  often 
displayed  for  the  gratification  of  the  people  of 
Windsor  and  the  surrounding  places.  This  lady 
has  two  distinct  throats;  and,  it  is  supposed,  two 
pairs  of  lungs.  She  is  broad  chested,  but  quite  . 
slender  around  the  waist,  and  says  she  can  sing 
three  hours  with  more  ease  than  she  can  talk 
with  a  friend  for  one  hour  and  have  that  friend 
do  two-thirds  of  the  talking.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  she  could  sing  two  distinct  parts  at 
once ;  but  has  since,  from  want  of  cultivation  or 
some  other  cause,  lost  that  power.  These  facts  of 
the  case  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  true ;  and 
they  furnish  a  remarkable  field  of  investigation 
for  the  physiologist,  and  a  v;onderment  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  freaks  of  nature,  of 
which  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
curious. 


Froin  "WASHIBrGTON,  D.  C. 

Nov.  23.  Can't  you  let  me  come  in  occasionally 
as  "  Foreign  Correspondence  ?"  Really,  as  far  as 
your  Boston  musical  continent  is  concerned,  there 
is  not  so  much  vs'ater,  nor  so  many  miles,  between 
you  and  Germany  or  Vienna,  as  lie  in  the  direction 
of  Washington.  Good  Father  Abraham  I  is  there 
a  "  gulf  fi.xed,"  and  shall  we  not  have  a  drop  ? 
I  think  that's  the  idea  the  musical  world  have  of 
our  metropolis.  "  It  was  the  manifest  understand- 
ing of  the  Germania  Society,"  said  a  citizen  the 
other  day,  "  that  Washington  taste  arose  only  to 
the  Champagne  degree  ;  and  that  even  there  less 
music  and  more  Champagne  would  be  Beethoven 
regained."  Yet  they  were  never  more  mistaken. 
There  are  persons  here  always  from  every  portion 
of  the  world,  many  of  whom  are  familiar  with 
the  highest  music  ;  and  these  are  gradually  infus- 
ing more  and  more  good  music  into  the  sluice  of 
musical  milkwater  which  is  the  birthright,  it 
seems,  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  city  would  have  been  so 
slow  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  High  Art,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  With  more  wealth  than  is 
usual  with  Catholic  communities,  with  everything 
calculated  to  bring  them  in  connection  with  the 
highest  music,  so  much  of  which  has  been  com- 
posed for  the  Church,  our  Catholics  have  preferred 
their  old  Maryland  genealogy  to  it  all,  and  as  the 
"first  families"  have  an  obstinate  fondness  for 
Russell's  "  thrilling  flights,"  (witness  "  Maniac," 
"Newfoundland  Dog,"  &c  ,)  or  Dempster's  "  soul- 
and-eye-fiiling  pathos"  (See  "Blind  Boy,"  "Irish 
Emigrant's  Lament,"  &c.),  so  the  young  ladies 
from  the  Convent  are  wont  to  make  us  in  turns 
feel  all  the  pangs  of  the  individuals  referred  to. 
I  have  myself  commenced  by  "  sitting  on  the 
stile"  until  "Mary"  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
Protean  inanceuvres  became  a  "  Gambler's  Wife." 

But  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  there  is  now  an 
obvious  improvement  in  them.  If  you  can  gain 
admittance  into  the  Georgetown  Convent  {cela 
depend;  an  elderly  air,  or  skilful  heilige  schdne, 
are  safe  companions),  you  may  now  hear,  at  least, 
"Monastery  Bells,"  "Bohemian  Chant,"  "Two 
Showers  of  Pearls  ;"  and,  if  you  request  it,  a  few 
pretty  fair  Nocturnes — these  accompanied  by  apol- 
ogies for  being  out  of  practice  in  them,  because  of 
their  being  rarely  called  for.  Opera  (Italian) 
music  is  kept  on-  hand,  and  considered  a  sort  of 
angel's  food.  It  is  safer  not  to  ask  for  any  Ger- 
man music,  lest  you  should  get  it.  It  was  an 
"outward   sign   of  an   inward   grace"    however, 


that  about  a  month  ago   they  announced  and  gave 
at  Grand  Mass,  HaydiVs  Mass  in  D. 

But  if  you  will  come  here  and  spend  some  weeks 
with  me,  I  will  answer  that  you  shall  not  starve 
for  music.  I  thought  much  of  what  our  Boston 
critics  would  have  thought  if  they  could  have 
been  present  at  the  performance  of  a  Quartet  Club, 
held  weekly  at  the  residence  of  one  of  our  most 
eminent  lawyers,  who  compensates  himself  for 
the  rigors  of  the  Common  Law,  and,  no  doubt, 
aids  Chancery,  by  frequent  recourse  to  a  most  ex- 
cellent violoncello.  This  gentleman  has  procured, 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  very  best  music 
to  be  had.  The  beautiful  arrangements  of  the 
Beethoven  Symphonies  for  Quartets  are  given 
here  with  a  real  perception  of  their  excellence. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  I  had  when  sitting 
for  the  first  time,  amid  more  silence  than  can  be 
had  for  love  or  money  at  the  Music  Hall,  the  first 
strains  of  the  Second  Symphony  broke  upon  my 
ear.  I  had  but  to  close  my  eyes  and  was  taken 
back  to  the  Saturday  when  first  I  set  foot  in  Boston. 
I  found  that  my  mind  was  full  only  of  "sounds" 
from  my  home  in  the  South — if  you  say  homesick, 
I'll  not  quarrel.  I  saw  a  crowd  filling  a  certain 
street,  and  then  curiously  enough,  vanishing,  as  if 
in  a  brick  wall,  about  half  way  up.  I  cast  my- 
self into  the  stream  and  soon  found  myself  borne 
up  into  a  Hall,  which  must  evidently  have  been 
what  the  old  hisiorian  was  dreaming  of  when  he 
told  of  a  city  rising  up  from  the  earth  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre.  And  here  it  was  I  first  heard 
a  Symphony,  and  that  was  the  Second.  I  felt 
then,  and  believe  now,  that  this  heavenly  Larghetlo 
came  from  that  Heimtveh,  which  is  the  first  throb 
of  that  longing  for  a  home  which  is  felt  after- 
wards, when  in  the  midst  of  home,  and  can  never 
end.  Well,  I  wasn't  homesick  in  Boston  after 
that ;  I  never  remember  to  have  wilfully  lost  a 
Germania  concert  afterwards. 

But  alas,  how  I  have  wandered  !  I  was  about 
to  tell  you  how  we  had  the  first  two  movements 
of  the  Second,  and  the  first  of  the  Eroica,  a  Quar- 
tet of  Reissiger,  and  Opus  1,  of  Mendelssohn. 

On  Thanksgiving-day  evening  we  had  a  most 
delightful  private  musical  reunion  at  the  residence 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  brought  from  his  native 
England  a  national  love  for  Mendelssohn  and  all 
that's  good,  and  a  lady  who  enters  into  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Masters.  .We  had  on  this  occasion 
the  Semiramide  Overture  ;  fine  selections  from  the 
Fifth,  Second,  and  Seventh  Symphonies  ;  Duetto 
(Crudel!)  from  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  a  buffa  from 
the  same,  sung  with  decided  spirit  hy  two  of  our 
music  loving  company  ;  and  ending  with  a  va- 
riety of  Songs,  etc.,  from  the  "  Ould  Irish  gintle- 
man  "  down  to  something,  I  forget  what,  from  the 
Operas.  You  see  we  are  not  such  "  haytheu 
Know-Nothings"  here  after  all. 

Now  what  can  be  done  for  us  there  in  Boston  ? 
Can  you  not  send  us  one  of  your  orchestras  this 
winter?  I  do  believe  that  if  they  would  come 
and  give  us  the  best  music,  they  would  find  a  large 
house  of  attentive  listeners  at  every  performance 
during  the  Session,  and  even  independentlj  of  it. 
We  want  an  Orchestra  here  very  much.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  undergoing  the  diluvial  formation,  by 
the  ever-repeated  forty  days  and  nights  rain  of 
the  Navy-Yard  bands,  the  Odd-Fellow  bands,  and 
— hark  !  there's  a  man  playing  "  Jordan  "  at  my 
door!  De  Pkofundis. 

From  NE'W  YOKE. 
Dec.  4. — Y'ou  and  your  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  complete  success  of  Mdlle._  Caroli 
Lehmann  at  her  first  appearance  in  our  city.  She 
sang  twice  at  the  first  concert  of  the  season  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  which  took  place  on  Salurday 
evening  at  Niblo's.     An  unusually   large   audience 
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was  assembled,  and  the  house  was  full.  You  are 
well  aware  that  those  who  attend  these  concerts  are 
mainly  our  most  appreciative  musical  people,  and  a 
success  before  them  is  a  decided  one.  Mdlle.  Leh- 
junn's  first  selection  was  the  well  known  aria  from 
Der  Freysclmtz  :  "  Leise,  leise,'"  the  performance  of 
which  by  Jenny  Lind  was  well  remembered  by 
nearly  all  present.  The  singer  was  evidently  embar- 
rassed and  exceedingly  nervous,  as  she  well  might  be 
at  a  first  appearance  in  New  York,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  gave  great  satisfa«tion.  She  was  warm- 
ly applauded,  and  her  return  insisted  upon.  She 
only  answered  the  encore,  however,  by  a  bow  of  ac- 
knowledgment. 

In  the  seoond  part,  Casta  Diva,  which  by  general 
consent  seems  established  as  a  test  aria,  par  excel- 
lence, for  deTjutantes,  was  the  selection.  This  was 
sung  with  much  more  freedom  th.an  Weber's  aria. 
But  I  shall  not  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  one 
you  have  heard  so  often,  and  of  whose  abilities  and 
performances  you  are  so  capable  of  judging.  I  can- 
not refrain,  however,  from  noticing  that,  unlike  Mad. 
Gkisi,  who  cuts  and  clips  to  suit  herself,  Mdlle. 
Lehmann  took  no  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
composer's  text.  Roulades,  scales,  trills  and  embel- 
lishments were  all  preserved,  and  satisfactorily  ren- 
dered. The  applause  that  ensued  was  very  great, — ■ 
so  great  that  she  was  forced  after  the  usual  recog- 
nition of  the  compliment  to  return  and  repeat  the 
Ah  hello  a  me  ritoma.  I  assure  you  such  successes 
are  rare  in  our  city,  especially  when  achieved  by  one 
who,  like  Mdlle.  Lehmann,  has  not  previously  been 
be-puffed  in  the  dailies  ad  navseam. 

The  Symphony  of  the  evening  was  the  Eroica, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  confusion  and  loss 
of  place  in  the  fourth  movement,  was  very  well  per- 
formed. Soul  might  have  been  added  to  advantage, 
but  could  hardly  be  expected  from  an  orchestra  gath- 
ered from  various  countries  and  provinces,  and  whose 
members  have  lived  long  enough  under  our  free  in- 
stitutions to  claim  the  right  to  think  and  act  and 
play  at  times  as  their  own  inclinalions  may  lead. 
The  other  orchestral  pieces  of  the  evening  were 
Gade's  "  Ossian,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  Tri- 
bune's opinion  that  it  contains  only  "dull,  prosaic 
musical  ideas,  if  ideas  they  maybe  called,"  "without 
passion  or  sentiment,"  was  evidently  well  liked,  and 
offered  much  more  good  solid  musical  food  than 
some  compositions  I  could  name,  and  an  overture  by 
Lindpaintner,  "Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  which,  if  you 
have  never  heard  I  trust  you  may  never  be  obliged 
to  listen  to.  Mr.  Aptommas  fantasled  on  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home ;"  but  as  it  was  but  a  series  of  Thal- 
bergian  variations,  arpeggios  and  harmonics,  strung 
together  without  any  apparent  connection  or  mean- 
ing, I  think  it  might  as  well  have  been  dispensed 
with  at  a  Philharmonio  concert. 

Yours,  An  Revoir. 

Dmigjjf  0  Sniirnnl  nf  B'iusir, 

1  1  I 

BOSTON.  DEC.  9,  1854. 

First  Musical  Fund  Concert 

Our  old  Musical  Fund  Society,  re-organ- 
izer], with  fifty  instruments,  all  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  material  in  the  city,  including  a 
third  part  of  the  late  Germania,  with  a  good 
conductor,  capital  progi-amme,  thorough  rehearsal, 
and  the  approval  of  exacting  judges  won  before- 
hand, opened  their  season  last  Saturday  evening 
in  the  Music  Hall  with  only  half  an  average  au- 
dience. It  was  certainly  the  best  orchestra  and 
the  best  performance  on  so  large  a  scale  (except- 
ins,   in   some  kinds  of  music,  Jullien's)   that  we 


have  ever  had  in  Boston.  We  fear  our  public 
are  too  slow  of  faith.  Many  seemed  not  to  real- 
ize that  here  was  something  new,  if  under  an 
old  name :  really  a  fresh  up-gusliing  from  the 
hidden  springs  of  great  and  glorious  music.  It 
must  gush  yet  a  little  while  to  overcome  the 
memories  of  an  old  decline,  as  well  as  the  regrets 
of  recent,  satisfactory  supplies  cut  off  so  suddenly. 
Bergmann  and  his  Germanians  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  surer  talisman  to  fill  the  Music 
Hall ;  we  cannot  have  them  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  we  may  not  have  something  almost  as 
good  in  all  respects,  and  in  some  much  better. 
Saturday  evening  proved  that  we  have,  and  the 
rumor  of  that  success  must  surely  fill  the  hall 
another  time,  or  we  must  think  our  public  has 
become  musically  dead.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
well  to  remember,  too,  that  trifling  causes  regu- 
late the  tide  in  music  halls.  The  mere  announce- 
ment that  some  seats  were  to  be  "reserved"  at  ex- 
tra price,  judging  from  past  experience,  was 
enough  to  keep  away  a  number. 

And  now  for  the  more  agreeable  task  of  noti- 
cing the  Concert  itself.  It  had  its  faults,  though 
it  was  sterling  in  the  main.  The  order  of  the 
programme  : — two  overtures,  with  rather  a  weary 
waste  of  solos  between,  for  the  First  Part,  and  a 
grand  symphony  for  the  Second  Part, — though 
after  the  German  model,  was  hardly  adapted  to 
our  more  popular  and  less  musical  audiences. 
People  kept  going  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sym- 
phony. They  did  not  come  to  it  fresh,  and  the 
Eroica  is  just  the  symphony  that  does  not  seize 
upon  the  idle  mind,  but  claims  severe  attention. 
Weber's  overture  to  Euryanthe  made  a  noble 
opening  and  was  in  the  main  well  played ;  so  was 
the  exquisitely  wild,  breezy,  sea-shore  "  Fingal's 
Cave"  overture  (Die  Hebriden)  of  Mendelssohn, 
though  with  less  fineness  and  delicacy  than  we 
have  sometimes  heard.  The  rendering  was  spir- 
ited, the  blended  tone  of  the  orchestra  was  rich 
and  euphonious,  the  strings  were  good,  the 
horns  were  good,  and  the  old  chronic  infirmities 
of  two  or  three  years  since  had  disappeared. 

To  the  best  music  lovers,  doubtless,  the  whole 
concert  would  have  been  more  enjoyable  had  the 
First  Part  been  limited  to  these  two  overtures. 
There  was  a  tedious  stretch  between.  The  sing- 
ing of  Mrs.  BosTWiCK  in  Bellini's  Qui  la  voce 
and  Guglielmi's  florid  Gratias  agimits,  though  it 
displayed  plenty  of  experience  and  execution, 
and  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been  as  sweet 
as  it  is  now  clear  and  penetrating,  and  though 
commended  by  lady-like  dignity  of  manner,  was 
rather  dry  and  uninspiring,  although  the  latter 
piece  elicited  an  encore.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  have  any  singer  (which  we  doubt,)  more  fasci- 
nating and  refreshing  voices  could  have  been 
found  nearer  home.  Then  again  that  intermina- 
ble bravura  duet  for  violin  and  'cello,  played  by 
Mr.  Conductor  Suck,  and  a  younger  brother,  was 
a  wearisome  business.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
playing;  but  submit  that  such  show  pieces,  full  of 
runs  and  tours  de  forces  and  empty  variations, 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  new  or  wonderful ; 
they  only  occupy  much  time,  without  at  all  af- 
fording the  good  aimed  at,  of  a  refreshing  di- 
version between  the  solid  numbers  of  a  pro- 
gramme. Pity  so  noble  a  concert  should  be 
disfigured  and  disproportioned  by  such  things ! 
Their  only  object  can  be  to  show  off  the  per- 
former, and  that  is  an  object  which  should  be 
scrupulously  ignored  in  a  pure  classical  concert. 


We  would  not  accept  even  a  Leipzig  precedent 
for  such  things  in  a  symphony  concert.  Is  it  not 
time  they  were  dismissed  and  sent  to  their  own 
place  ? 

If  it  be  necessary  to  give  so  many  things  in 
one  programme,  and  to  include  questionable 
"  sops  to  Cerberus,"  (though  we  do  believe  more 
deafness  to  his  barkings  on  the  part  of  musical 
caterers  might  at  length  cure  him  of  the  trick), 
all  will  agree  with  us  that  the  full  ofTect  of  the 
Symphony,  the  main  thing,  must  be  saved  so  far 
as  giving  if-at  the  right  time  (m  the  right  time,  of 
course  !)  can  do  it.  We  suggest  that  it  occupy 
from  before  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  First 
Part.  Begin  with  a  good  overture,  to  get  the 
instruments  warmed  up  and  attempered  to  each 
other,  and  to  let  the  bustling  audience  get  hushed 
and  settled  down  into  the  musical  and  listening 
mood.  Then  some  bright,  naive,  perfect  little 
thing,  if  you  please,  but  brief,  and  better  not  at 
all  if  not  good.  Then  follows  your  Beethoven 
Symphony,  and  while  yourselves  are  fresh  and 
on  the  ascent  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  your  instru- 
ments in  tune,  &c.,  you  take  your  audience  in 
the  nick  of  time,  fresh,  with  clear  sense,  clear- 
headed, eager  to  climb  the  wave  and  be  borne 
out  upon  the  broad  and  glorious  sea.  Throw 
your  miscellany,  if  you  must  have  it,  into  the 
Second  Part,  which  should  by  all  means  close 
with  a  good  sterling  and  effective  overture 
(avoiding  clap-trap),  or  brilliant  movement  from 
some  other  symphony  harmoniously  contrasting 
with  the  first, — so  that  the  noble  main  impression 
of  the  evening  may  not  be  ignobly  friHered  away 
before  we  go  home.  We  need  a  good  impression 
for  the  last. 

With  the  performance  of  the  "  Heroic  "  Sym- 
phony the  attentive  and  exacting  listener  had 
every  reason  to  be  pleased.  It  was  by  far  the 
best  performance  of  the  evening,  and  the  best 
upon  so  large  a  scale  that  has  ever  been  given  us 
of  this  grand  composition.  Mr.  Suck  conducted 
with  energy  and  firmness  and  seemed  to  have 
tutored  all  his  forces  into  a  common  feeling  of 
the  music.  The  Marcia  Funebre  especially  was 
faultless ;  the  trio  for  horns  in  the  Scherzo  was 
as  smooth  and  prompt  as  one  could  wish — really 
a  triumph  after  attempts  which  we  all  remember ; 
the  crescendos  and  syncopations  with  which  the 
work  abounds  were  always  effective  ;  and  it  did 
one's  heart  good  to  hear  so  neat  a  pianissimo  of 
the  strings  in  some  of  those  wonderful  little  epi- 
sodical and  fugue-like  passages  in  the  first  move- 
ment. It  was  listened  to  with  profound  interest 
by  the  larger  number  present. 

This  third  symphony  is  truly  "  heroic"  in  its 
whole  spirit  and  in  every  sense.  It  is  heroic  as 
a  young  and  grand  artistic  effort,  the  first  in  which 
Beethoven's  genius  declared  itself  in  all  its  indi- 
viduality, opening  a  new  world  to  the  musical 
sense  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  first  sympho- 
ny, in  C,  you  enjoy  a  lighter  eSbrt,  and  feel  still 
within  the  happy  sphere  of  Haydn.  In  the  sec- 
ond, in  D,  traces  of  the  same  influence  prevail, 
but  the  Beethoven  fire  breaks  out  continually, 
and  the  giant  grasp,  deep  down  towards  the  root 
of  things,  is  plainly  felt.  But  the  third  is  as  elab- 
orate and  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  any  but  the 
ninth,  and  there  are  passages  in  every  movement 
of  it  which  compared  with  aught  that  had  been 
heard  by  human  ears  before,  (or  even  since)  must 
have  been  quite  as  new  and  wonderful  as  anything 
in  the   ninth,  except  the  choral  movement.     In 
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the  Titanic  struggle  and  commingling  of  themes 
and  forces  in  the  first  movement  you  anticipate 
all  that  sort  of  element  which  prevails  in  the  alle- 
gros of  the  C  minor,  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  ; 
the  Scherzo  is  as  buoyant  and  bright  and  pastoral 
and  playful  as  the  Pastorale  or  the  No.  8,  or  the 
Scherzo  in  the  ninth.  The  secondary  themes  in 
the  Finale  open  the  same  tender,  feminine  vein 
of  sentiment,  the  pure  love  element,  -which  per- 
vades the  entire  No.  4  (in  B  flat.)  It  is  Beet- 
hoven fully  pronounced,  in  all  his  grandeur  and 
Shaksperian  richness  and  complexify. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  is  "  Heroic  Sympho- 
ny to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  great  man's 
death."  Beethoven  wrote  it  in  1802,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary period  of  Europe,  when  he  was  full  of 
the  great  hopes  of  freedom  and  fraternity  among 
men,  an  admirer  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  when 
he  hailed  Napoleon  as  the  champion  of  demo- 
cracy. To  him  the  finished  work  was  dedicated, 
and  every  one  has  heard  how,  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor,  Beethoven  tore  ofi"  the  title 
page  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Naturally 
enough  therefore  attempts  liave  been  made  to 
trace  some  historical  correspondence  through  the 
different  movements  of  the  symphony.  The  fu- 
neral march  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  hero,  by  others  to  mourn  the  re- 
creancy of  Freedom's  champion.  But  one  would 
be  puzzled  to  trace  any  such  personal  reference 
through  the  whole  four  movements.  The  idea 
that  it  may  indicate  the  feelings  and  phases  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
groans  and  struggles,the  ideals  and  heroic  triumphs 
of  down-trodden  and  awakening  Humanity  is 
now  plausible  ;  and  those  who  have  read  our  jour- 
nal from  the  first  will  remember  in  an  early  num- 
ber an  able  elaboration  of  this  conjecture  by  our 
friend  the  "  Diarist. "      But  it  is  a  conjecture. 

If  there  must  be  any  moral  interpretation 
given,  the  safest  is  the  most  general,  like  that  em- 
bodied in  the  programme  written  by  Richard 
Wagner,  and  translated  on  our  first  page.  The 
style  is  metaphysical  and  perhaps  here  and  there 
obscure,  especially  in  a  literal  translation.  Ifet 
we  think  it  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  a  train  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
a  state  of  mind,  with  which  the  hearing  of  the 
symphony  will  be  found  well  to  harmonize.  It  is 
in  truth  just  such  an  interpretation,  as  almost 
any  symphony  or  great  work  of  Beethoven  will 
admit  of.  It  describes  the  moral  and  mental 
effects  of  Beethoven's  music  generally,  or  rather 
that  idea  of  Beethoven  as  a  mental  and  moral  in- 
dividuality, that  idea  of  the  spirit  and  aspiration 
of  the  man,  which  one  gathers  from  his  music. 
For  although  a  piece  of  music  may  not  be  said 
literally  to  mean  this  or  that,  although  the  compo- 
ser seldom  undertakes  to  tell  a  story,  describe  a 
character,  or  preach  a  moral  in  his  composition, 
and  fails  generally  when  he  does ;  yet  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  his  music  is  not  the  completest 
possible  revelation  of  him ;  the  audible  body,  as 
it  were,  in  which  his  ideal  spirit  clothes  and 
transmits  itself  to  the  race.  Had  we  room  for  de- 
tails and  for  a  few  musical  quotations,  we  could 
point  out  some  striking  specimens  of  the  fitness  of 
Warner's  programme  to  the  music. 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society.— First  Concert. 
In  spite  of  one  of  the  most  violent  rain  storms 
that  has  raged  upon  our  coast  for  years,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  the  Music  Hall  was  two-thirds  filled 


with  listeners  to  "  Elijah."  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed three  oratorios,  besides  his  great  cantata 
"  Song  of  Praise,"  and  several  psalms,  on  a  scale 
almost  grand  enough  for  oratorio. .  His  "  St. 
Paul "  was  the  first  and  is  to  this  day  the  one 
most  esteemed  and  most  frequently  performed  in 
his  own  Germany.  "Elijah"  was  first  produced 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1846,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  because  it  has  in  it  more  variety,  more  dra- 
matic and  descriptive  passages,  and  more  interest- 
ing solos,  quartets,  &c.,  it  is  (certainly  next  to  the 
"Messiah")  the  great  favorite  in  oratorio-loving 
England.  His  "  Christus,"  performed  in  Eng- 
land last  year,  is  a  posthumous  fragment. 

"  Elijah "  was  performed  repeatedly  in  this 
city  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  some  five 
or  six  winters  since,  under  the  direction  of  that 
talented  and  jolly  Englishman,  J.  L.  Hatton, 
who  had  a  side  for  comic  extravaganza,  and  a 
side  for  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  and  Bach, 
which  he  used  to  turn  to  us  alternately  at  his 
own  concerts.  With  Anna  Stone  for  the 
grander  soprano  airs ;  another  pleasing  singer, 
whose  name  we  forget,  for  the  .recitative  of  the 
widow  and  such  songs  as  Hear  ye,  Israel;  Ball  for 
Elijah,  and  Jones  for  tenor,  it  failed  not  to  create 
an  interest,  in  spite  of  many  failings  on  the  part 
of  orchestra  and  chorus.  Moreover  it  was  given 
entire^  which  we  would  we  could  say  now.  The 
extreme  difficulty,  however,  of  the  music,  and  its 
severe  tax  on  solo  singers,  have  caused  rather  a 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  taking  it  down  from 
the  shelf  again  from  that  season  until  this.  The 
following  year,  with  the  advantage  of  the  same 
excellent  conductor,  was  literally  thrown  away 
upon  Donizetti's  "  Martyrs "  for  an  oratorio 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  Then  came  a  whole- 
some reaction  in  favor  of  the  grand  old  favorite, 
Handel,  and  "Judas  Maccabseus,"  "Jepthah," 
"  Samson,"  &c.,  became  fresh  subjects  of  enthu- 
siasm, amid  periodical  renewals  of  the  "  Messiah  " 
and  "  Creation."  Last  winter  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  seducing  melody  and  sparkle  of  Rossini's 
operatic  "  Moses ; "  but  the  old  love  was  not  ex- 
tinct, and  again  by  natural  reaction  there  came 
up  a  cry  for  something  solid,  yet  comparatively 
new,  and  the  result  is  now  "  Elijah,"  with  hints 
about  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  &c. 

Under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  some  of 
them  peculiar  to  this  season,  this  first  perform- 
ance of  "  Elijah"  was  a  great  success.  Yet  from 
two  causes  particularly  the  effect  was  singularly 
weakened.  The  first  of  these  is  remediable,  and 
therefore  we  dwell  upon  it.  It  only  requires  that 
people  shall  be  willing  to  sit  three  hours,  instead 
of  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  At  theatre  and 
opera  we  sit  through  four.  The  "  cuttings  "were 
ruthless  and  destructive,  destroying  not  only  poet- 
ical, but  sometimes  even  musical  connection. 
For  instance  the  omission  of  the  chant-like  duet : 
Lord,  bow  ihine  ear,  &o.,  after  the  chorus  recita- 
tive, which  ends  in  the  full  chord  of  E  major,  as 
dominant  to  the  A  minor  key  of  the  duet :  this 
was  skipped  and  the  tenor  solo  :  Ye  people,  &c., 
followed  abruptly  in  the  key  of  F.  Again,  in  the 
scene  where  Elijah  challenges  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  the  omission  of  Elijah's  last  invocation  and 
the  chorus :  The  jire  descends  from  heaven,  robs 
it  of  all  point  and  climax.  Then  what  a  sacrifice 
of  the  best  music  of  the  work  to  leave  out  the 
lovely  soprano  air  ?  which  should  open  the  Second 
Part,  with  the  sublime  sequel :    Thus,  thus  saith 


the  Lord  (though  it  might  be  hard  to  find  the  solo 
talent  that  would  at  all  satisfy  after  the  glorious 
LiND  rendering  of  it;)  and  the  chorus  about 
the  whirlwind  and  the  "still,  small  voice;"  and 
the  quartet  near  the  end,  &c.,  &c. !  Any  one  who 
will  study  the  oratorio  itself,  or  who  will  refer  to 
our  somewhat  elaborate  analysis  of  it  (Vol.  1, 
p.  196,)  will  see  that  "Elijah"  is  a  work  of  re- 
markable unity,  an  Inseparable  whole.  Really 
we  can  think  of  nothing  in  it  which  it  is  safe  to 
omit,  unless  it  be  that  ponderous  and  tremendous 
bass  song,  (in  imitation  of  one  in  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah : ")  Is  not  Ms  word  like  a  Jire,  and  like  a 
hammer  that  breaketh,  &c.,  which  requires  an 
exceptionally  great  voice.  An  apologetic  note 
upon  the  programme  stated,  that  in  these  omis- 
sions "  a  due  respect  had  been  felt  for  the  Com- 
poser;"  a  respect  limited,  it  would  seem,  to  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  !  Really  we  think  the  ora- 
torio sung  entire,  with  its  dramatic  progress  un- 
impaired, if  decently  performed,  would  seem 
shorter  and  move  on  at  a  less  fatiguing  pace,  than 
it  does  lamed  by  these  omissions.  We  trust  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  restore  the  missing  numbers. 

The  other  drawback  was  the  want  of  female 
solo  talent.  The  young  ladies  who  sustained  the 
solos  were  mostly  pupils  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Solo  School,  and  many  of  them  debutantes, 
and  not  fair  subjects  of  exacting  criticism.  Many 
things  were  done  creditably  on  their  part,  and 
gave  good  promise  of  improvement.  The  Con- 
tralto recitatives  by  Miss  Twichell  were  quite 
effectively  delivered;  but  we  felt  a  certain  life- 
lessness  when  it  came  to  sustained  melody,  like  the 
sweet  little  air  :  Woe  unto  them  who  forsake  Him. 
Miss  Hasseltine  gave  the  dramatic  scene  of 
the  youth  "  looking  toward  the  sea,"  in  clear  and 
penetrating  high  tones,  and  with  considerable 
spirit ;  we  could  not  expect  a  novice,  in  that  part, 
and  still  more  in  that  of  the  Queen,  to  make  good 
the  memory  of  Anna  Stone.  Mrs.  Hill,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Widow,  has  a  clear  but 
rather  hard,  thin,  French  style  of  soprano,  with  a 
continual  tendency  to  sharp ;  but  otherwise  fair 
execution.  The  angel  Trio  :  Lift  thine  eyes,  was 
only  literally  and  mechanically  sung,  without  any 
sympathetic  blending  of  voices, — a  fault  felt  more 
or  less  in  the  double  quartet,  and  other  concerted 
pieces. — We  have  dwelt  upon  the  weak  points 
first :  they  were  not  such  as  to  make  a  general  fail- 
ure, nor  such  as  we  despair  of  finding  strengthen- 
ed in  subsequent  performances.  (Can  not  the 
society  procure  the  aid  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  ? 
The  sonrano  arias  of  "  Elijah"  certainly  are  worth 
that  extra  effort.) 

Mr.  Aiken  rendered  the  music  of  "  Elijah" 
very  creditably,  though  his  voice  evidently  labor- 
ed towards  the  end,  and  some  of  his  recitative 
was  taken  much  too  rapidly.  Mr.  Arthukson 
is  an  excellent  model  for  the  correction  of  that 
fault.  Plis  recitative  is  always  dignified,  deliber- 
ate, impressive,  and  truly  musical  and  tasteful. 
He  sang  the  first  tenor  song :  If  loith  all  your 
hearts,  when  he  had  his  freshest  and  best  voice, 
with  such  beauty,  feeling  and  expression  as  we 
have  scarcely  ever  heard  in  any  English  tenor 
song  of  so  lofty  a  character.  The  excellence  of 
the  orchestra  was  apparent  at  once  in  the  spirited 
and  clear  rendering  of  the  overture,  and  gave  all 
the  accompaniments  in  a  very  effective  manner. 
The  choruses  for  the  most  part  were  sung  with 
far  more  unity  and  promptness  and  rich,  full  mu- 
sical blending  of  the  parts,   than  on  the  former 
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occasions  above  referred  to.  The  manner  in 
which  the  overture  led  into  the  first  chorus,  and 
in  which  the  chorus  fulfilled  the  promise,  was  as 
satisfying  as  it  was  exciting.  In  the  recitative 
chorus,  the  parts  came  in  promptly  and  squarely ; 
and  the  second  chorus,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all, 
beginning  with  the  alarmed  minor :  Yet  dolh  the 
Lord  see  it  not,  and  passing  out  into  that  broad 
choral  flood  of  harmony,  so  strengthening  and 
quieting  :  For  he,  the  Lord,  and  His  mercies  on 
thousands  fall,  produced  its  full  impression.  So 
did  the  famous  '  Baal'  chorus,  and  :  Be  not  a/raid! 
and  that  which  so  sublimely  closes  the  First  Part, 
and  represents  the  rushing  of  the  waters.  One 
only  wanted  a  greater  body  of  strings  in  the  or- 
chestra to  make  the  running  figure  in  the  accom- 
paniment more  prominent  amid  the  full  sound  of 
many  voices;  for  the  same  reason,  in  the  opening 
of  the  chorus.  Blessed  are  the  men,  the  lovely 
accompanying  violin  figure  was  sometimes  scarce- 
ly audible. 

Mr.  Zerkahn  established  a  high  claim  to  the 
title  of  conductor.  His  movements  were  all  diir- 
nified  and  graceful,  if  sometimes  quite  excited. 
He  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  music  and  magne- 
tizes his  forces  with  it;  clear  and  sure  in  his  un- 
derstanding both  of  the  music  and  the  words ; 
always  anticipating  and  clearly  indicating  the 
effect  to  be  produced.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  and  the  whole  musical  public  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  talent. 

"  Elijah"  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening, 
and  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  a  deepening  of  the 
decided  interest  which  it  created  in  the  audience 
the  first  time. 
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Mr.  Millard's  Concert,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, was  a  charming  little  afl^iir.  A  very  pleas- 
ant companj'  were  present,  and  the  beautiful 
Chickering  saloon  looked  particularly  social  and 
attractive.  Warmly  as  we  spoke  upon  a  former 
occasion,  the  half  was  not  told  of  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Millard's  tenor  voice,  and  of  the  perfect  con- 
trol under  which  he  has  it.  In  the  aria  from 
Mercadanto's  //  Bravo,  it  came  out  with  a  fresh- 
ness, sweetness,  purity  and  power,  that  we  have 
scarcely  heard  equalled  among  the  Italian  tenori 
who  have  been  here.  The  tones  leap  forth  fully 
formed  and  round,  and  have  a  peculiarly  musical 
and  vibrant  quality ;  comparatively  feeble  in  the 
lower  register ;  but  now  and  then  a  high  chest 
tone  was  taken  and  sustained  with  a  commanding 
power  and  charm.  The  graduation  of  force,  the 
full  clear  stroke  and  vanish  of  each  tone, 
the  phrasing,  accentuation,  &c.,  were  masterly 
and  all  in  perfect  keeping  and  after  the  true 
Italian  method.  We  could  not  doubt,  after  this 
trial,  that  Mr.  Millard's  voice  would  fill  delight- 
fully any  of  our  large  music  halls. 

In  the  duet  from  Don  Pasquale  with  Mrs. 
AVentwoeth,  he  sang  entirely  with  the  head 
voice,  very  sweetly  and  tastefully,  to  be  sure,  as 
if  with  the  purpose  to  subordinate  his  own  voice 
to  that  lady's.  His  rendering  of  the  air  from  "  Eli- 
jah :"  If  loith  all  your  hearts,  was  less  satisfying 
in  point  of  expression,  and  less  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  music  than  his  Italian  singing ;  the 
tempo  seemed  to  us  a  little  fast ;  it  was  sweet  to 
the  ear,  but  sank  not  so  deeply  into  the  soul  as  in 
Mr.  Arthurson's  singing.  Still  we  cannot  doubt 
Mr.  Millard's  rare  qualification  for  Oratorio  music 
generally,  and  trust  we  shall  ere  long  have  an 


opportunity  to  hear  him  in  more  than  a  single 
air. — The  dashing,  playful  ballafa  from  Rigoletto 
at  the  end  of  the  concert,  and  the  little  French 
chanson  with  which  he  answered  to  the  encore, 
were  thrown  off  with  inimitable  grace,  to  his  own 
accompaniment. 

Miss  Emma  D.avis,  the  young  debutante,  had 
unfortunately  taken  a  bad  cold,  which  weakened 
her  command  over  her  voice  and  now  and  then 
prevented  her  reaching  a  high  note  in  Robert,  ioi 
que  faime.  Yet  she  sang  it  with  fine  fervor,  and 
showed  rare  style  and  execution  and  expression 
for  a  maid  of  scarce  fifteen.  Her  voice,  even  as 
then  heard,  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful 
and  individual  in  quality  that  we  have  ever 
heard,  silvery  clear  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
with  a  rich,  reedy  flavor  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
lower  tones.  Her  appearance  is  singularly  inter- 
esting and  face  full  of  genius.  The  little  Italian 
duetto  between  her  and  Mr.  Millard  was  charm- 
ingly sung.  Mrs.  Wentwokth  sang  Cherubini's 
Ave  Maria  in  her  best  manner,  accompanied  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  with 
clarinet,  who  opened  the  two  parts  of  the  concert 
with  single  movements  from  Mozart's  Quintet  in 
E  flat,  and  from  Mr.  Ryan's  Quintet  in  F. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  second  Chamber  Concert,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, assembled  a  large  company  in  the  Chickering 
Saloon.  The  programme  had  some  novel  points 
of  interest.  It  opened  genially  and  wholesomely 
with  a  fine  Quartet  of  Haydn,  (in  B[),  No.  67,) 
which  was  played  with  exceeding  delicacy  and 
spirit.  Next  came  a  novelty  in  our  experience 
here,  a  quaint  and  famous  old  aff'air,  by  some  ad- 
mired as  a  matter  of  course,  bj'  some  declared 
tedious  and  out  of  date,  by  more  confessed  a  puz- 
zle. We  mean  Sebastian  Bach's  Chaconne  for 
the  violin,  with  Mendelssohn's  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment, performed  by  Messrs.  August  Fries 
and  C.  C.  Perkins.  In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  productions  of  the  solo  kind  ever 
written,  full  of  musical  ideas,  of  imaginative  fire 
as  well  as  learning,  unfolding  and  progressing 
with  a  vigorous  fidelity  to  its  subject.  There  is 
more  meat  in  it  than  in  a  hundred  violin  solos  of 
these  modern  days  of  virtuosity  ;  they  are  all  thin 
and  weak  and  tame  compared  to  it ;  and  instead 
of  finding  it  antique  and  primitive,  the  cast-off 
fashion  of  an  earlier  date,  one  is  only  astonished 
that  it  sounds  so  new,  that  it  anticipates  so  many 
of  the  effects  which  we  commonly  call  modern, 
rivalling  the  Paganini  school  in  feats  of  difficulty 
and  brilliancy,  while  it  yields  something  far  more 
deep  and  satisfying.  It  taxed  the  violinist's  exe- 
cution to  the  utmost.  Even  without  the  piano 
it  moves  on  like  a  rich  polyphonic  whole ;  but 
Mendelssohn's  accompaniments  are  modest  and 
judicious,  and  were  conscientiously  played. 

Next  came  two  Quintet  arrangements.  Firet, 
Schubert's  song:  Du  list  die  Huh,  the  melody 
discoursed  by  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet.  It  certainly 
is  no  improvement  on  the  song,  but  rather  a  per- 
version. That  melody  is  almost  inseparable  from 
its  words;  both  song  and  accompaniment  sounded 
stiff  in  the  arrangement ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  the  song  as  sung,  where  it  reaches  the 
acme  of  its  fervor  in  that  pure,  long-drawn  high 
note,  that  leaves  off"  in  silence,  was  spoiled  by  a 
trill  of  the  clarinet.  In  the  other,  one  of  the 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn,  a  buoyant, 
Spring  song,  as  it  were,  the  melody  was  taken  by 


a  flute,  which  had  a  singularly  tame  effect  with 
strings.  Such  arrangements  fiaay  be  good  exer- 
cises for  the  arranger ;  but  We  can  see  no  fitness 
in  their  introduction  into  classical  Chamber  Con- 
certs. What  do  they  profit  us,  so  long  as  they 
only  remind  us  how  much  better  the  songs  are 
in  their  original  shape  ? 

Part  II.  opened  with  an  original  Piano  Trio,  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  played  by  him- 
self with  the  brothers  Fries.  It  was  an  elabo- 
rate worl£  in  four  movements,  after  the  classical 
models  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  It  con- 
tained not  a  few  interesting  ideas,  carefully  and 
scientifically  worked  up.  The  Andante  and  Scher- 
zo were  particularly  pleasing.  The  Finale,  some- 
what freakish  in  its  movement,  seemed  rather  too 
difficult  for  the  composer's  own  pianism,  which 
he  possesses  in  no  mean  degree.  Judging  from 
this  hearing,  the  Trio  seemed  an  improvement 
upon  Mr.  Perkins's  former  compositions.  As  a 
whole  we  rather  felt  in  it  a  lack  of  that  unity, 
that  spontaneous  development  out  of  one  germinal 
inspiration,  which  always  carries  the  hearer  along 
with  it  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  That 
lovely  Quintet  in  G  minor,  for  instance,  of  Mozart's, 
which  closed  the  feast  so  exquisitely  !  It  was  fine- 
ly played,  and  seemed  at  times  the  very  soul  itself 
of  Music  melting  in  ecstacies  of  love.  The  long 
Adagio,  on  muted  springs,  vibrating  with  sweet 
and  spiritual  remoteness,  won  you  to  a  mood  from 
which  you  sought  no  speedy  alternation,  and  so 
were  more  than  reconciled  to  the  immediate  suc- 
cession of  another  Adagio,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  liveliest  of  allegro  finales. 


The  Orchestral  Union  repeated  its  last  week's  programme 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  the  Music  Hall  two-thirds  full  of  de- 
lighted listeners.  The  "  Jupiter  "  Sj'niphony  went  finely,  and 
the  FrtysclnUz  overture  was  never  bo  splendidly  played  in 
Boston.  Some  of  the  waltz  pieces  too  were  uncommonly  bril- 
liant. Mr.  Hebl,  a  modest  Germanian,  surprised  all  by  his 
fine  piano-playing  in  a  duet  with  Schultze. 

English  Opera. — There  have  been  rather  less  than  average 
audiences  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  although  large  for  other 
places.  The  "  Crown  Diamonds  "  ran  every  night  last  week. 
It  the  Sonnambula  Miss  Pyne  has  found  the  fullest  play  for 
her  exquisitely  finished  vocaliziition.  In  Wallace's  Maritana 
she  was  accompanied  by  Aptommas's  harp,  and  made  the  most 
of  the  music,  which  certainly  is  of  the  feeblest  order.  The 
operas  are  all  admirably  put  upon  the  stage,  and  orchestra 
and  chorus  are  uncommonly  good.  Miss  PrNE,  the  sister, 
makes  the  boy's  part  very  interesting  in  Maritana.  The  com- 
pany will  close  with  nest  week,  changing  the  opera  each  night. 

Standing  in  Tune. — The  Tl-anscript,  in  its  notice  of  a  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  concert,  says  very  justly  of  the  Chickering 
"  Grand,"  which  was  played  by  Mr.  Parker  on  that  occasion  ; 

The  instrument,  although  but  just  from  the  manuftictory,  and 
hardly  out  of  the  tuner's  hand  in  time  for  the  concert,  evinced 
no  traces  of  depression  ;  every  tone  was  as  round  and  true 
as  if  it  had  been  seasoned  with  reference  to  a  special  display. 
Nothing  shows  better  than  a  test  of  this  kind  the  sterling  qual- 
itiiss  of  the  instruments  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  manufac- 
ture.    Its  superior  quality  was  a  subject  of  general  comment. 

The  same  thing  may  be  saiilwith  even  more  truth  of  the 
piano  used  this  week.  In  the  great  Music  Hall,  the  nest  after- 
noon, it  gave  out  a  tone  of  more  liquid  brilliancy  than  any 
instrument  that  we  remember  to  have  heard  there. 

At  Hand. — Messrs.  Gartner  and  Co.  offer  some  fine  things 
in  their  programme  to-night :  such  as  Beethoven's  greattst 
Trio,  in  B  flat,  a  fine  Quartet  by  Mendelssohn.  &c. — Mile.  De 
Lamoxte's  second  Soiree  is  next  Wednesday.  Read  the  pro- 
gramme in  another  column. 

M.  JULLiEN  lias  nightly  triumplis  in  Loudon.  One 
of  his  faithful  admirers  says  :  *'  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
opening  niglit  was  so  enormous  as  to  prevent  the  hearing 
of  all  the  quieter  or  more  intellectual  compositions."  ( I) 


New  Music. 

Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Wobds."  —  Mr. 
Ditson,  the  publisher,  offers  for  sale  the  entire  series  of 
these  exquisite  works,  in  a  beautiful  bound  volume,  in- 
cluding the  posthumous  7th  set,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
$3  per  copy.  Here  is  a  chance  which  no  cultivator  of 
the  best  kind  of  piano  music  should  neglect.  The  num- 
bers cost  $5.25,  when  purchased  severally  and  unbound. 


s. 


en 


BOSTON,    DECEMBEK    9,    1854, 


From  the  same  publisher  we  have  also : 
Overture  to  11  BarUere  di  Seviglia,  being  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  Six  Operatic  Overtures,  arranged  for  three  per- 
formers on  one  piano,  by  Czernt  !  Three  pairs  of  hands 
make  quite  an  orchestra  in  this  \vay.  The  series  is  to 
include  also  Timcredi,  Fra  Diavolo,  Freyschiilz,  Bon 
Juan,  and  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

Crudtl,  percliefnora  ;  the  duet  from  JIozart's  Nmze 
di  Figaro,  another  beautiful  number  of  Ditson's  series  of 
Favorite  Songs,  &c.,  of  Mozart,  an-anged  with  Italian 
and  English  words  by  S.  S.  \¥esley,  JIus.  Doc. 

Perles  Alkmandes:  or  Six  Fanlaisies  Elegantes  on 
Gennan  airs,  for  the  Piano,  by  Theo.  Oesten.  No.  1, 
Adelaide,  by  Beethoven.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is 
tliat  it  is  not  the  Adelaide.  You  play  through  a  modern 
spasmodic  introduction,  which  might  lead  you  into  that 
or  any  other  theme,  and  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  fa- 
miliar Bellini  or  Donizetti  melody  !  There  is  some  mis- 
take here. 

Tre  Giorni,  a  beautiful  minor  air  of  Pehgolese.  This 
is  another  number  of  Thalberg's  "  Art  of  Singing  ap- 
plied to  the  Piano,"  and  will  reward  study.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
plan  and  character  of  this  work  as  a  whole. 


S  i)  0  f  1 1  s  e  in  E  n  t  s , 


Will  be  published,  on  TUESDAY,  December  12, 

A  PIIVE  1VOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Itepr-eseating  a  Scene  from  the 
OPERA     OF    "CROWN     DIAMONDS," 

With  life-like  portraitures  of 
Hiss  Eouisa  Pyne,  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Borraui. 
*'  ay  Orders  received  by  E  L.  Balch  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal 
of  Music,  21  Sctiool  istreefc.   • 


^. 


"V^.    a".    3E»..A.H.SS:3ES3FlSC3>l!<r, 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting tlie  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Eu.  lish  voice,  and  of 
reuieaying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro" 
poses  to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  (he  ItaUau 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  lipent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unp.easunt  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
liel  that  they  are  athicLed  with  a  natural  defectiveness :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  etfort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  bo  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

0=  Terms,  3f50  per  quarter. 

MISS  FANNY  PRAZER, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her  Pupils  aud  Friends  that  she 
has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  in- 
struction in  SINGING  and  the  PlANO-FUItTE,  on  and  after 
October  1st.  Communications  may  be  left  with  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Iteed  &  Co.  or  at  her  residence, 

'■  Pavilion,"  Tremont  Street.  Sept  16 

YOUNG  LAMES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Kooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rtaU  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  tho.-e  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, troui  the  b  St  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  >.im  nencing  with  Plitsr  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding up.iards,  by  icgular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments 01  Vocal  Mu.sic  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  couposiMOiVs  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Kooms  of  Wes.srs.  Q.  J.  U'JSDB  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  bo  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualilied  approbation. 

_  From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  contidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  Webb,         F.  F.  Mdllee, 

Geo.  F  Root,  B.  F.  Bakeb 

Sept  30  tf 


CONCERTS 


CARL  GARTNEH,  Violinist, 

CARL  HAUSE,  Pianist,  and 

H.  JUNGOTCKEL,  ViolonceUist, 

Will  give  their 

FIRST    SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERT, 

A^T    THE    ME  ION  AON, 

On  Saturday  JEveniiig-,  Dec.  9Jli, 

Assisted  by 

Messrs.  H.  ECKHAKDT  and  CAEl  EICHLER. 

tC^Tbe  Grand  Piano  used  on  this  occasion  is  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Mc-JSrs.  Chickering  &  Sons. 
in?"Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDI  SOCIETY. 

Second  Concert  ol  tBie  Series. 

The  Oratorio  of 
\\'\\\  be  repeated 

On  Sunday  Evening,  December  10th, 

With  the  same  Vocalists  and  Orchestra  as  at  the  first  Concert. 

Members  will  be  admitted  upon  producing  their  regular 
tickets,  with  the  usual  privilege. 

Doors  open  at  6,H — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clocfc. 

Ticltets  at  50  cents  each,  are  for  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  of 
Wade,  Ditson,  Richardson,  and  Reed  &  Co. ;  at  the  stores  of 
Eatbs  &  Fairbanks.  136  Washington  street,  and  J.  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.  117  Washington  street ;  of  the  Secretary,  Joy's  Euildipg, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

U.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

MLLE.    GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE'S 

SECOND   GRAND   CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  13,  at  the 

iBcssrs.  fffjiriicriiig's  Saloon,  iHasoiiic  Ermplp, 

On  which  ocrasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  WENTWORTH, 

Vocalist,  and  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Quintet  in  G,  No.  2,  op.  1,  (arr.nged  from  the  Piano 

trio,) Beethoven. 

Introduction  and  Allegro— Adagio. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2    Recitative  and  Romance  :  '  Gillaume  Tell,' Rossini. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

3.  Grand  Concerto  for  Piano-forte  in  G  minor,  op.  25, 

Mendelssohn. 

1.  Molto  allegro  con  fuoco. — 2.  Andante.— 3.  Presto. 

4.  Molro  allegro  e  vivjtce. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Lasiotte  and  Quintette  Club. 

Part  II. 

4.  Adagio  from  Quartet  in  G,  No  75, Haydu. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

5.  Grand  Sonata  in  A, Mozart. 

1  Andante  grazioso  — 2.  Variations. — 3-  Adagio. — 4.  Allegro. 

5.  Minuetto  and  Trio. — 6-  Allegro  alia  turca. 
Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Lamottb. 

6.  Ballad, Parry. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

7.  Grand  Fantasia  on  '  Robert  toi  que  j'aime,'  from 

the  opera  of  •  Robert  le  Diable,' Prudent. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Lamotte. 

8.  Quartet  in  G,  No.  75, Haydn. 

Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
KI^To  commence  at  1%  o'clock,  preoisely. 
OlT^Tickets  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Chickering'.*!,  Wade's,  all 
the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
the  concert. 

IXy^No  postponement  on  account  of  the  weather. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARL   ZERRAHN Conductorr 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  SI  *■  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  aud  at  the  door  Nov  23 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 
Conductor  of  the    Handel  &  Haydn    Society, 

Is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
FORTE, and  may  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's 
music  store.  Nov  11 

StGNOR  CORELI-l  begs  leave  to  announce  that  ho 
hiis  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs  Chickering,  on  Mondaya  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  6. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Siguor  Corelli  h;is  removed  to  No  47  Ilancock  Street,  where 
henceftjrth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Cbickeriug's  Rooms.  Sept  9 


MUe  GABEIEILE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  commenced  morning 

anJ  afternoon  clns."es  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

[IlT^Terms,  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-ftiur  lessons. 

These  cl as F€S  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  established 

with  such   great  success  in   the   Conservatories  of  Germany, 

trance,  and  England. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street,  or 
at  Messrs.  C bickering's.  o  21  3m 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  :— #50  per  quarter  of  24  Igssons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessoni!,  one  a  week. 

F.    F.     MULLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  anil  Pianist  nf  the  Handel  &  Hajda 

Societj^,  Musical  Education  SoLJety,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  W^inter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16 3m 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE:. 

THE  MANDFACTDREII  is  in  possession  of  numeroUK  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  UEWS,  365  Wasliinglon  St.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  BERGER, 
Publisher  aiitl  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  ith  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publi.''hed.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

0=°  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aag26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr,  I>E  liAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  clashes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

D.    B.    NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  314   Washington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TONED,  f  TO  LET. 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  English  Vocal. zaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  -on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
A  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Itahan  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Kesidence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

Me.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 


MR.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  tlie  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Ddo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  Winthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  AV'ITHOUT  WORDS,  (Lieder 
ohne  Worte,)  have  just  been  issued  in  one  elegant  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered.     Price  S3. 

Published  by         Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washhigton  St. 

A  CARD Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
rendy  to  receive  upplicatioos  to  furnish  music  {duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Clevelaiftd,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  elegant  halt,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  ia  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland- 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comlortably  1*200  per.-^ons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 


ly  to  UOLBUOOK  &  LOrtU, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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N  OW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOEK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 

COMPliETE  ENCYCIiOPJEDIA 

A  work  which  Has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  surne  of  the  mo<it  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
60  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  ^he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Bictionavy  of  over 
5  000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OF    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruments, 

"With  the  da^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOllOUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

4  Book  intended  to  cover  t9ie  \%iiofte 
of  JTIusieal  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JBIVETT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BKIVDE^I^ARI,  Professor  of 
Musifi,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  tench  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  civen  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickfring  have  kindly  offered  the  useof  thtjir  Hoouip,in  order 
to  aflEord  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g-reat 
success  in  Europe, 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Acgdsto  Benbelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Srms,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  ia  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEREKCES. 

Kev-  Sam'I  K.  lothrop,  Samuel  G    n''ard,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKEH, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  be  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  bapjjy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Kefeeences— E.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwigbt,  Esijs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACB^ER  OF  TBE  PIA-XO  A.THB  SliSGljSG. 

Besidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

HGB  "^/asl&iiKgton  Street,  Boston. 

Oerinania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OP  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agmt. 
iiUtt  30  Fayette  Street, 


CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANnPACTnRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  BESCRIPTION. 


^A^ 


^VAKEBOOfflS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NOW    BEADY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  TSE  PMO-FORTE, 

BY  NATHAN   RICHARDSON, 

Inasmucb  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c,,  the  publi^iher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systemaiic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  Tery  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt ©4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
WATHAI9"  BICHARDSOW. 

GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

'■  WAMliiSi 

No.   3    "WINTER    STKEET", 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

"VVAKRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3m 

A.    W.    PRENZEL 

"Will  resume  his 

iHSTUtrGTio:sr  on   ^he  px.3.3sro-3FoaT3S, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  liUIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE   AND   IKIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT   OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  hy  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  ivhich  Christian  parsed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish- have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S,  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

Instruction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupils  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  le-ssons  on  the  Pianoforce  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  ac  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Dicson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washing- 
ton street. 
References. — Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Bigelow,        "      42  Blossom  St.      " 
Oliver  Ditson,        "  '* 

George  P.  Reed,     "  " 

N.  llichardson,      *'  " 

Hon.  T.  D  Elliot,  New  Bedford, 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  " 

Joseph  Eicketson,  Esq.  " 

Me.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  he  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  uiusic  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GBRMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mosic. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTUEED  BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MEL0DE0N3  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ©60  to  ©175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[C^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      1  BIASOX  &>  HAMI.IN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  }  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.j 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  he  found  at  No  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JTJNGNICKEL  . 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

MR.    GUSTAV  KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTET^^E  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,    VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

tllr^  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
References. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Puwchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 


pianist  and  teacher  of  music, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Temon  St. 
Miss  K.  B.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety,  from  3^45  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


O.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co. '$  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTR 

Hesldenee,    84    Pincfeney    Street. 


Sept  16 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CTTliER, 

®rgan{»t    anh    ©{"acljcr    of    ^wslc, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  MO.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  /S2  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

R.    G  AEBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  rerurned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  ViDloncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Mu.iiic  arranged  and  tran.sposed  to  order. 
IC/^Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    Sm 

J.   TBENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


•  jStibiaili  3..  BaUt.       g.ttttr-pitgs.  jgusif  artif  lai  ^zintm%-®Sitt,      No.  21  ZtUal  St. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    16,    1854. 


NO.   11, 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


PER   ANNUM, 


CAKKIER,   $2.50 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  Amex-ican  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5-  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  fcc. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  S:c.  — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C?^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeais. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cent.'i  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[TD^  OFFICJS,     Xo.    21    School    Street,    Bostou. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Mow. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &   BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"   SCHARFENBERG  &  1,VIS,7W  Broar/iray,  N.  Y. 
"   GEORliE  DUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelpliia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Clevelan'l,  O. 
"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion 9^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  g?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Harmony  of  Tone. 

In  the  material  world,  two  important  agencies 
are  constantly  in  operation,  affecting  every  per- 
fectly formed  human  being,  through  those  pas- 
sages to  the  soul,  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

In  the  ordinary  and  popular  natural  philoso- 
phy, these  agencies  are  termed  Color  and  Sound  ; 
but  modern  investigation,  entering  into  the  finest 
shades  of  analysis,  and  searching  in  among  the 
crypta  of  the  universe,  has  discovered,  not  only 
■  how  color  and  sound  are  constituted,  but  also  the 
mode  whereby  they  enter  the  organization  of  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature. 


It  has  disclosed  to  us  that  Color  is  but  a  certain 
state  of  light,  in  its  perpetual  vibratory  action, 
thrown  into  refraction  by  the  objects  on  which  it 
falls ;  and  that  Sound  is  also  a  certain  impulse, 
imparted  to  all  substances  capable  of  vibratory 
motion.  But  while  vibration  is  the  instrument  in 
the  production  and  the  conveyance  of  both  color 
and  sound,  the  media  by  which  they  act  are 
ether  and  atmosphere.  Light,  the  first  principle 
of  color,  being  sent  to  us  through  etherial,  and 
sound  through  atmospheric,  vibration,  present  to 
us,  in  a  most  striking  degree,  the  strong  analogy 
between  color  and  tone ;  and  we  might  conclude 
that  if  man  were  endowed  with  either  sense, 
simply,  that  constitutes  the  recipient  of  these 
agencies,  the  whole  outer  world  would  call  up 
within  his  imagination  as  high  a  scale  of  harmony 
and  as  pure  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  now 
does  through  the  co-operation  of  both  these 
senses  in  their  admirable  union. 

This  problem  is,  in  some  measure,  accessible  to 
us  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who,  shut  out  from 
the  visible  glories  of  Creation,  are  particularly 
known  to  revel  in  the  harmony  of  tone,  and  their 
perception  of  a  musical  imagery  must  be  far 
more  exquisite  than  our  own. 

The  physical  agents  which,  in  their  vibratory 
action,  constitute  these  harmonic  laws,  furnish  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  all  that  is  mysterious  in 
these  influences  of  the  external  world  upon  the 
human  soul  and  intellect.  The  purely  logical 
and  vague  term,  Harmony,  applied  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Nature  and  Art,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained,  nor  does  a  perfectly  lucid  analysis  ap- 
pear approachable,  unless  we  derive  our  analysis 
from  the  operations  of  the  material  world.  It  is 
here  we  see  the  workings  of  a  vibratory  process, 
commencing  with  some  susceptible  body,  set  in 
motion,  communicating  its  movements  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus  reaching  the  ear.  We  per- 
ceive one  musical  instrument  giving  an  involun- 
tary response  to  another,  when  they  are  either 
similarly  or  harmoniously  attuned.  In  light,  too, 
we  might  trace  similar  physical  afiinities  of  har- 
mony, showing  that  the  law  is  of  cosmic  origin 
and  rules  throughout  the  universe,  but  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Harmony  of  Tone.  From 
the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  stringed  or  any 
other  instrucnent  of  sound  is  touched,  another, 
-being  alike  in  tone,  will  respond  to  it,  merely  by 
atmospheric  vibration,  we  are  led,  primarily  but 
clearly,  into  the  true  conception  of  harmony.  We 
are  conducted  into  the  grand  and  sublime  truth, 


that  harmony  itself  does  not  proceed  from  human 
ratiocination,  but  goes  from  Nature  up  to  Man, 
and  that  its  operations,  shown  by  those  mechanical 
experiments  upon  the  atmosphere,  are  the  in- 
structors of  the  soul.  These  well  attested  dis- 
coveries in  the  regions  of  tone  disclose  to  us 
that  the  laws  of  musical  harmony  are  the  inter- 
preters of  similar  laws,  pervading  all  Creation ; 
and  by  examining  their  structure  in  this,  the 
simplest  of  all  material  demonstration,  we  become 
cognizant  of  the  whole  illimitable  world  of  har- 
monious arrangement  and  design. 

Music  has  usually  been  classed  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Tone,  since  all  its  most  engrossing  quali- 
ties are  comprehended  within  the  various  tonic 
shades ;  and  the  animate  creation  around  us 
seem  to  revel  in  it,  and  dispense  melodious  feel- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  sweet  sounds. 
There  is,  however,  another  principle  in  operation, 
which  lays  a  claim  to  the  origin  of  musical  emo- 
tion, prior  to  that  of  Tone.  This  principle  per- 
vades the  whole  human  species,  and  is  found  to 
exist  where  a  love  of  modulated  tone  is  not  inhe- 
rent, or  where  musical  sounds  would  seem  to  be 
repulsive.  It  is  the  Tact,  or  beating  impulse, — 
it  reigns  throughout  all  humanity,  and  we  might 
judge  from  the  carols  of  the  feathered  creation 
that  a  similar  impulse  existed  there.  The  tact- 
feeling,  or,  in  German  phraseology,  Tdkt-Gefillil, 
we  have  every  reason  to  conjecture,  arises  from 
the  beating  or  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  thence  it 
seems  to  play  through  the  whole  organization  of 
our  nervous  susceptibility. 

In  music,  it  brings  into  co-operation  tones  of 
every  variety  of  harmony  and  discord ;  in  poetry 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  rhythm ; 
in  eloquent  declamation,  it  is  found  to  govern  all 
the  intonations  of  voice  and  the  modulations  of 
impassioned  sentences.  We,  accordingly,  regard 
this  physiological  principle  as  one  of  the  primary 
conditions  of  musical  invention,  the  regulating 
principle  of  harmony,  and  as  essential  to  it,  as 
language  would  be  to  the  disclosures  of  intel- 
lectual thought.  To  judge  of  the  effect  of  vocal 
tones  upon  the  ear,  unaided  by  the  Tact-emotion, 
we  need  but  refer  to  the  bleating  of  the  lamb, 
the  lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  yell  of  an  Indian. 
Were  these  same  sounds  governei  and  regulated, 
and  thence  modulated,  by  the  law  of  Tact,  their 
etfect  would  be  infinitely  more  pleasing,  if  not 
music  il.  yhe  operation  of  this  law  is  plainly 
perceptible  in  the  carols  of  the  birds ;  an  impulse 
conveyed  through  the  hearts  of  these  tenants  of 
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nature's  woodlands  and  solitary  haunts,  and  gov- 
erning and  modulating  tbe  clear  sweet  tones  tliat 
emanate  from  their  living  forms  of  beauty.  The 
natural  flow  of  voice  in  the  bird,  being  measured 
by  this  pulsating  law,  gives  rise  to  the  monotonous 
intonations,  which  characterize  each  distinct  spe- 
cies. In  some,  it  is  true,  physiological  structure 
will  not  admit  o""  m  dulations  of  voice,  but  we 
perceive  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion in  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  to'  give  plausibility  to  our 
theory. 

The  rhythm  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  palpable 
illustrations  of  the  existence  of  a  time-beating 
impulse  in  man.  The  development  of  the  law 
and  its  application  here  remain,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  mystery  that  obscures  the  psychological  ques- 
tion of  poetical  emotion,  and  why  ordinary  or 
homely  language,  placed  within  its  rhythmic 
scale,  exerts  such  a  novel  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  imagination.  We  may  be  thought  to 
be  venturing  upon  a  daring  proposition,  when 
we  undertake  to  bring  the  etherial  substance  of 
poetry  into  such  a  connection  and  submit  it  to 
the  test  of  physiological  rules ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
field  within  our  corporeal  structure  as  yet  un- 
trodden, and  we  give  these  thoughts  as  suggestive 
of  others  still  more  elucidative.  Most,  that  has 
been  written  on  the  essence  of  poetry  might  as 
well  not  have  been  written  at  all ;  as  the  theme, 
at  the  end  of  all  discussion,  is  invariably  left  in 
its  original  vagueness.  We  might  here  learn 
that  all  poesy  is  an  offspring  of  modulated  tone, 
and  that  while  we  surrender  ourselves  with  im- 
passioned feeling  to  what  we  deem  the  beauty 
of  expression  and  skill  of  invention,  we  are  un- 
knowingly captivated  by  the  subtile  law  of  Tact- 
emotion.  AH  the  metrical  rules  of  ancient  and 
modern  poetry  owe  their  existence  to  this  physio- 
logical attribute  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  origin  of  metre  and  its  univer- 
sality on  any  other  grounds.  It  indicates,  also, 
that  the  stream  of  pure  poetry  flows  from  a  per- 
ennial fountain,  enduring  with  the  race  of  man. 
When  we  speak  of  pure  poetry,  we  mean  the 
melodious  rhythm  of  our  own  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  recall  strains,  imbued  with  influences 
that  live  throughout  the  annals  of  all  literature ; 
of  thoughts  handed  down  in  melodious  measure, 
from  one  generation  to  the  other,  and  losing  no 
beauty  from  age.  In  all  these  glories  of  the 
Muse,  the  Tact-feeling  is  an  unknown  but  un- 
doubted agency,  ruling  beneath  an  unsuspected 
form  in  the  domains  of  poetry,  music  and  elo- 
quence. If  therefore,  that  cardiac  emotion, 
which  we  have  termed  the  Tact-feeling,  occupies 
such  an  important  place  in  all  oral  and  written 
language,  we  may  conclude  that  its  agency  is 
still  greater  in  that  language  which  is  represented 
by  the  Harmony  of  Tone,  and  is  the  product  of 
melodious  thought. 

In  its  application  to  music  wo  perceive  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Tact-emotion  in  the  rudest  forms, 
giving  vent  to  the  necessities  of  our  psychical 
being,  by  calling  in  aid  the  rudest  instruments 
and  the  purely  monotonous  sounds.  These  are 
the  jews-harp,  the  bones,  the  drum,  the  Castanet, 
the  tambourine,  and  other  one-toned  instruments. 

When  played  alone,  they  furnish  a  species  of 
musical  experience,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
order  of  Tact-music,  retaining,  apparently,  the 
Tact-emotion  in  constant  pUiy,  without  operating 
upon  the  nerves  that  imbibe  the  harmony  of  tone. 


When  the  drum  is  employed  in  concert,  it  serves 
but  to  send  one  grand  impulse  through  the  whole 
mass,  and  regulate  by  its  measured  beats  the  com- 
pound musical  composition,  acting  upon  the  one 
general  heart,  like  the  pulsations  in  the  individual. 
The  bone  music  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ordinary 
form,  in  which  the  beating  impulse  finds  vent  and 
gives  expression  to  its  desires;  an  outlet  for  one 
of  our  psychical  requirements,  as  indispensable 
and  irrepressible  as  pain  seems  to  be  to  our  phys- 
ical organization.  This  monotonous  beat  is  so 
suggestive  of  musical  emotion,  that  it  seldom 
fails  to  excite  some  familiar  air  among  the  work- 
men as  they  deal  their  blows  on  the  anvil,  or  the 
sailors  who  draw  the  windlass;  it  calls  up  the  in- 
stinct of  song  and  merry  feeling  when  the  trio  or 
quartet  of  flails  resounds  through  the  rural  air,  and 
its  operations  are,  perhaps,  most  striking  in  mar- 
tial music,  where  the  measured  tread  of  the  sol- 
dier.keeps  time  to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  that  in 
its  turn  follows  the  natural  impulse  of  the  Tact- 
feeling. 

To  the  strong  predominance  of  Tact-emotion 
and  the  ready  response  it  finds  in  the  popular 
heart,  where  complicated  and  refined  musical 
thought  has  found  no  entrance,  or  is,  as  yet,  in  a 
transition  state,  our  "  Ethiopian  Opera  "  Houses 
owe  much  of  their  success.  lu  their  adaptations 
of  many  of  the  finer  shades  of  harmony  to  an 
instrumentation,  in  which  Tact  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, they  find  access  not  only  to  the  unrefined 
mass,  but  even  tempt  the  cultivated  ear  to  listen 
to  their  frisky  compositions. 

The  universality  of  this  law  would  almost 
seem  to  give  credence  to  the  legends  of  musical 
fascination  in  times  past,  when  the  minstrel,  by 
his  lively  and  measured  performances,  so  won 
upon  the  ears  of  youths  and  maidens,  the  gay 
and  the  grave,  as  to  draw  them  all  promiscuonsly 
%vithin  the  dancing  circle.  Goethe's  Ealten- 
fanger,  and  "  Freddy  and  his  Fiddle  "  are  found- 
ed upon  the  great  physiological  truth  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  illustrate :  and  the  "  Negro  Min- 
strelsy" of  our  day  is  but  a  corroboration  of  the 
truth  that  the  vast  legendary  Past  has  built  its 
records  and  traditions  upon  facts  in  nature  and 
laws  in  man  himself.  As  we  trace  the  fraternity 
existing  'oetween  music,  poetry,  and  declamation, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  bards  who  have  im- 
mortalized themselves  by  written  song,  the  dra- 
matic performers  and  the  vocalists  stand  in  tbe 
same  category,  and  are  the  exponents  of  Tact- 
emotion. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  LOTUS   Ft.OWER. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN  OF   GEIBEL. 

The  silent  lutus  flower 

Floats  on  the  blue  waves  light ; 
The  broad  leaves  quiver  and  glimmer, 

The  cup  is  snowy  white. 

There  pours  the  moon  from  Heaven 

All  of  her  golden  light, 
All  of  her  golden  beaming, 

Into  that  bosom  white. 

Around  the  floating  flower 

Circles  a  snowy  swan. 
He  sings,  so  sweet,  so  softly, 

And  singing,  gazes  on  ! 

He  sings,  so  sweet,  so  softly. 

And  singing,  will  pass  away! 
O,  flower!  snow-white  flower! 

Canst  thou  divine  the  lay  ?  H. 


Mendelssohn's  "St  Paul"  at  Erfurt. 

Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  "  St.  Paul,"  was  lately 
given  with  brilliant  success  in  the  Kaufmanns- 
kirche,  which  was  lighted  up  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, on  the  king's  birthday.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Berliner  Musikzeitung  writes  of  this  event 
in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  This  work  had  not  been  heard  in  Erfurt  for 
several  years,  and  the  Erfurter  Musikverein  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  having,  by  its  per- 
formance, procured  the  public  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment as  delightful  as  it  was  deeply  impres- 
sive, and  as  artistically  instructive  as  it  was  moral, 
illustrative,  and  edifying.  The  reason  that  ora- 
torios bear  av/ay  the  palm  from  all  other  musical 
creations  is  because,  in  them,  art  does  not  cease  to 
delight  us  a  single  instant,  although  at  the  same 
time,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  those  thoughts 
which  we  all  obey.  It  never  falls  to  set  the  soul 
in  a  condition  of  pleasing  excitement,  although, 
with  elevated  earnestness,  and  blended  with  sa- 
cred ideas,  it  speaks,  in  wonderful  accents,  not  for 
itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  admonition. 
In  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  this  peculiar  quality  of 
the  sacred  works  under  consideration  stands  forth 
more  boldly  than  in  the  compositions  of  any  other 
composer.  In  the  same  manner  that  he  so  beau- 
tifully blends  the  fugue  with  his  choruses,  does  he 
subdue  the  powers  of  Art,  and  lead  them  in  all 
their  magnificence  and  fulness,  in  humble  strains, 
to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  This  entrancing  nature 
of  his  sacred  works  finds  its  way  into  our  inmost 
souls.  Mendelssohn  is  the  great  sacred  Psalmist 
of  the  age,  and  the  swelling  fulness  of  the  spir- 
itual and  sacred  life  contained  in  it.  It  is  our 
inward  excited  feeling  to  which  he  lends  utter- 
ance in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of 
earthly  things;  the  voices  which  would  fain  wing 
their  flight  to  God,  but  die  away  in  the  tumult  of 
worldliness,  he  frees,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
latter,  from  their  bondage,  and  bears  upwards. 

In  his  works  he  causes,  with  prophetic  strains, 
the  believing  heart  of  the  Present,  so  sorely  press- 
ed by  almost  heathen  influences,  to  awake  to  a 
consciousness  of  itself  and  assume  its  rightful  po- 
sition. It  is  the  influences  of  the  great  system  of 
modern  life,  in  its  arrogance  and  obstinacy,  and 
in  its  idolatry  of  worldly  things,  which  he  exhibits 
to  us,  bowed  down  beneath  awakening  and  sufier- 
ing  Truth.  We  feel  that  our  own  being,  woes, 
and  life  have  been  taken  by  the  artist  as  the 
chords  on  which  to  sound  his  strains.  This  is  the 
reason  why  his  works  are  so  profound,  moving  us 
deeply,  and  carrying  us  away  with  them.  There 
are  some  particular  choruses  (for  instance.  No. 
16)  and  airs  ("  Paul,"  No.  18,)  as  well  as  the 
cavatina  No.  40,  that  both  heart  and  ear  are  un- 
willing should  die  away  ;  we  feel  raised  upon 
their  tones  from  this  world  to  another  and  a  higher 
one.  The  Erfurter  Musikverein  never  achieved 
a  greater  or  more  noble  triumph  than  when  it 
undertook  this  performance  on  its  own  resources. 
Every  one  concerned  displayed  enthusiastic  zeal, 
impressive  seriousness,  and,  in  some  of  the  reci- 
tatives, a  captivating  charm. 

According  to  report,  a  new  association,  to  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  world,  will  shortly  be  formed 
at  Erfurt,  for  the  propagation  of  sacred  music. 
A  Herr  G.  W.  Korner  is  named  as  the  person  by 
whoseinstrumentality  the  scheme  is  be  carried 
out. — Land.  Mus.  World. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Musical  Reminiscences  of  Florence. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  beautiful  road  leading  from  la  bella  Fi- 
renze,  as  the  city  is  very  appropriately  called,  to 
the  antique  Etruscan  site  now  called  Fiosole,  one 
would  find  three  years  ago  the  beautiful  villa  of 

Dr.  ,    of  Boston,   where   mirth,   hospitality 

and  open  hands  were  ever  to  be  found.  One  of 
the  least  unimportant  things  there  on  the  grounds 
was  a  little  theatre  capable  of  seating  about  150 
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persons,  -with  a  stage  and  nice  scenery,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  all  the  minor  paraphernalia  of  a  thea- 
tre complete.  Leopoldo  De  Meyer  was  then 
band  master,  -with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  in 
the  army,  of  one  of  the  Austrian  bands,  stationed  in 
Florence,  and  which  numbering  more  than  80 
bra?s  instruments,  all  under  the  most  rigid  military 
discipline,  rather  eclipsed  our  native  American 
bands,  not  even  excepting  the  famous  Dodwor.th, 
of  New  York,  composed  of  30  members!  He 
is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  pianisia  di 
forza,  and  being  an  habitual  frequenter  of  the 
villa,  answered  very  well  for  an  entire  orchestra. 

What  burlesque  scenes !  what  mock  duets  ! 
what  striking  tableaux  1  what  heart-rending 
farces  and  laughable  tragedies  have  not  the  walls 
of  the  little  private  theatre  witnessed  ?  And  all 
done  by  native  Americans  too!  Even  the  Dr. 
sometimes  would  lay  aside  his  gold  bows  and  his 
usual  cleissical  dignity  and  would  have  astonished 
many  a  Boston  school  boy,  who  had  been  taught 
to  look  up  to  him  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, by  the  graphic  imitation  of  Ned  Forrest 
as  the  "  Gladiator,"  or  by  some  fervent  appeal  to 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  auditors  !  With  the 
piano  forte  assistance  of  De  Meyer,  how  satisfac- 
tory (to  the  performers  at  least)  was  the  little 
musical  farce  of  (in  English)  "  The  Two  Pol- 
lys ! " 

'What  freedom  from  all  restraint  and  the  usual 
tedious  tramels  of  society  one  finds  in  Florence ! 
One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  living  there  is  that 
every  one's  house  is  open  for  visitors  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night ;  and  the  perfect  ease  and  feel- 
at-home-itiveness  of  society  in  general  is  very 
delightful,  especially   to  one  used  to  the  rather 

stiff  ways   and  manners   of    B ,   and    other 

cities.     In  the  heart  of  Florence  on  New  Year's 

night  1852,  at  the  house  of  Mr. ,  of  Boston, 

were  congregated  together  representatives  from 
eighteen  different  States  of  America,  though  the 
number  of  Bostonians  present  quite  exceeded  the 
deputations  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
On  all  occasions  of  4th  July,  New  Year  and  such 
like  days,  some  one  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
his  resident  fellow  countrymen  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex.     On   the  above  mentioned   evening, 

for  the  vocal  part,  were  Mrs.  V ,  the  Misses 

L ,  Mr.  S ,  (then  studying  music  in  F ) 

of  Boston,  with  many  others,  among  whom  I  must 

not  forget  Mrs.  D ,  of  Cincinnati,  who  sang 

"Rome"  with  her  usual  success.  The  evening 
passed  delightfully  and  every  thing  went  off  with 
the  accustomed  ease  and  comfort  of  society  in 
Florence.  The  lover  of  music,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  fine  arts,  never  is  at  a  loss  for  good 
music  to  gratify  his  taste.  The  magnificent  mu- 
sica  sacra,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment, 
in  several  of  the  superb  marble-lined,  gorgeously 
decorated  cathedrals  every  fete  day  (and  during 
some  portions  of  the  year  eveiy  other  day  is  ded- 
icated to  divine  service  in  "the  forenoon  and  ra- 
tional enjoyment  the  rest  of  the  day,  of  which  a 
fete  day  is  composed)  ;  with  three  large  military 
bands  which  do  nothing  but  practice  every  day 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  handsome  Austrian  officers  at  noon 
day,  in  front  of  the  immense  "  Pilti  Palace,"  and 
every  day  at  the  caserne  (the  most  delightful  park 
of  its  size  in  the  world)  from  four  or  five  to  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  : — with  these  and 
with  the  different  operas  every  evening  (some- 
times one  can  choose  out  of  five  or  six  theatres  of 


music  at  prices  varying  from  5  to  30  cents,)  and 
the  constant  practice  of  vocal  music  at  every 
body's  house,  with  private  musical  soirees  and 
accademie,  one  cannot  but  acquire,  even  if  lacking 
it  by  nature,  a  strong  taste  for  music,  just  as  one 
there  looses  a  taste  for  strong  liquors  and  bodily 
stimulants.  I  believe  the  existence  of  an  Italian 
born  without  musical  taste,  or  with,  as  is  not  un- 
common in  America,  a  really  heartfelt  disgust  for 
music,  was  never  known,  and  as  incompatible  with 
an  Italian's  composition  as  it  is  impossible  for  an 
American  to  love  Art  for  Art's  sake  alone. — 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  villa  then  occupied 

by  Dr. — ,  stands  the  magnificent  villa  "  Cata- 

lani,"  now  occupied  by  her  sons ;  also  villa  "  Un- 
gher"  (now  Mad.  Sabatier  ;)  villa  "  Barbieri 
Nini,")  who  si.x  months  ago  added  a  beautiful 
little  chapel  near  the  house,  which  cost  nearly 
$20,000.  She  being  a  theatrical  singer  by  pro- 
fession thought  her  grounds  lacked  a  private 
chapel  to  hear  mass  in,  rather  than  a  private  the- 
atre in  which  to  have  private  theatricals.  Here  too 
are  the  villa  "  Salviati"  lately  purchased  for  almost 
nothing  by  Mario  and  Geisi — to  which  they 
retire  as  soon  as  their  American  engagement  is 
ended.  Villa  "  Albertini"  (the  present  interpre- 
ter in  Italy  of  Verdi.)  Villa  "  Gabussi"  (now 
the  wife  of  De  Bassini,  the  noble  Basso  engaged 
constantly  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.)  Mo- 
EiANi,  the  celebrated  tenore  and  the  best  inter- 
preter of  Edgardo  in  Lucia  excepting  Duprez, 
also  lives  in  Florence,  —  as  do  also  Tacchinar- 
Di,  Signora  Persiani,  Rossini,  CnEcciiERiNi, 
etc.  Harrison. 

[To  be  continusd.] 

From  WE"W  YORK. 

Geehan  Opeka. — "Martha." — A  Philhaemonic 
Argument. 

Dec.  11. — You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  we 
have  now  a  German  Opera  in  New  York.  The 
'  Deutsche  Stadt  Theatre,'  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Hoym  &  Siegeist,  gives  alternately 
dramatic  and  operatic  representations,  in  which 
latter  sundry  solo-singers  and  chorus  of  Maret- 
zeli's  defunct  Italian  opera  troupe  take  part.  By 
these  I  heard  v.  Flotow's  "  Martha"  given  there 
a  few  nights  ago,  and,  making  all  due  allowance, 
really  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  A  friend  who 
was  with  me  much  preferred  this  performance 
to  that  of  the  same  opera  by  Mad.  Bishop  &  Co., 
at  Niblo's,  some  years  ago.  The  solos  were  taken 
by  Mmes.  Siedenbueg  and  Martini  d'Ormy  (the 
possessor  of  a  remarkably  deep  contralto  voice,) 
and  Messrs.  Quint,  (Italianized  Signer  Quinto) 
and  ViNCKE.  The  choruses  were  decidedly  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye,  being  very 
well  sung,  better  comparatively  than  the  solos. 
Indeed  the  eye  had  to  play  a  secondary  part  during 
the  whole,  as  outward  appearances  were  not  par- 
ticularly well  attended  to,  and  there  was  a  great 
want  of  good  looks,  some  misappropriateness  of 
costume,  and  stiffness  of  by-play.  Nor  were  the 
decorations  of  the  highest  order.  But  the  music 
was  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  when  I  heard  it  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  Vienna,  with  Staudigl  as  Plunkett, 
and  the  other  parts  Riled  to  correspond,  and  a  Vi- 
ennese Royal  Orchestra  instead  of  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  second  rate  musicians  who  composed  that 
body  here.  And  this  music  we  enjoyed,  and  also 
the  words  of  our  dear  native  tongue. 

I  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a  heretic,  for  I 
know  that  "  Martha"  is  no  favorite  of  yours  ;  but 


I  must  confess  that  of  the  class  of  light  operas  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  seems  to  me,  with  its  lively, 
exciting  plot,  one  of  the  prettiest.  The  overture, 
though  [  admit  not  appropriate  as  a  single  piece  in 
a  concert,  is  pleasing  enough  as  an  introduction  to 
the  opera,  and  the  instrumentation  and  vocal  com- 
binations are  good  throughout;  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  for  instance  the  "  Good  night"  Quartet  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  really  fine. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  audience,  which, 
though  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  was  very  quiet  and  orderly,  and  as 
attentive  as  one  could  wish.  At  the  slightest 
sound  during  the  music  a  "  sh!"  resounded  through 
the  house,  and  occasional  attempts  at  applause  be- 
tween the  verses  of  an  aria,  etc.,  were  imme- 
diately silenced.  Would  that  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can audiences  would  take  an  example  from  this  ! 

I  cannot  close  without  communicating  to  yon  a 
short  argument  of  the  "  Eroica"  which  appeared 
upon  the  programme  of  our  last  Philharmonic 
concert.  It  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon  that 
glorious  composition,  and  I  fear  both  the  Editor 
and  "  Diarist"  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  as  well  as 
Richard  Wagner  will  have  to  ^hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads.     It  runs  thus  : 

"  This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Na- 
poleon was  First  Consul,  and  was  intended  to 
portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary  man's 
mind.  In  the  First  Movement,  the  simple  sub- 
ject keeping  its  uninterrupted  way  through  har- 
monies that  at  times  seem  in  chaotic  confu- 
sion, is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination 
of  character.  The  Second  Movement  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  funeral  honors  paid  to  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March 
on  the  death  of  a  Hero.'  The  Third  Movement 
(Minuetto  and  Trio)  describes  the  homeward 
march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a  combi- 
nation of  French  Revolutionary  Airs,  put  together 
in  a  manner  that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could 
have  imagined. 

It  is  said  that  while  at  work  at  this  Symphony, 
the  author  heard  that  Napoleon  had  been  created 
Emperor,  when  he  threw  it  aside  in  disgust,  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  many  years  afterwards." 

It  is  really  dilEcult  to  say  which  assertion  is  the 
most  absurd.  I  should  like  to  read  your  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Bornonis. 

From  WEW  YORK. 
Dec.  14. — We  are  not  to  lose  Mario  and  Geisi 
just  yet, — and  you  must  be  content  to  wait  until 
January  before  listening  to  them  in  Boston.  La 
Favorita,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  these  two  artists  that  we  have 
had,  was  given  during  the  whole  of  last  week  to 
constantly  increasing  audiences.  The  ensemble, 
Geisi,  Mario,  Badiali,  Susini,  was  truly  enough 
to  attract  a  crowd,  which  was  made  certain  by  the 
announcement  that  last  Monday  night  was  posi- 
tively the  last  prior  to  their  departure  for  your 
city.  The  audiences  on  both  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day evenings  were  much  the  largest  of  the  season, 
but  were  even  surpassed  by  that  of  Monday  night, 
when  Semiramidc  was  repeated  with  a  new  cast. 
And  a  glorious  cast  it  was:  Mesdames  Geisi  and 
ViETTi  Vertiprach  ;  Signers  Mario,  Badiali  and 
SusiNi.  Mario,  it  is  true,  had  very  little  to  do, 
but  he  was  splendidly  appareled,  and  sang  well  in 
the  opening  quartet.  Badiali  and  Susini,  except 
the  latter's  occasional  false  intonation,  were  very 
acceptable,  and  the  power  and  richness  of  their 
voices  always  tells  upon  an  audience.  Mme.  Grisi 
was  most  effective  in  the  duo  with  Assur  and  that 
with  Arsace,  and  was  most  happy  in  the  Bel  rag- 
gio  lusinghier,  and  the  following  Dolce  pensiero  ; 
except  that  she  did  not  sing  without  great  exertion. 
But  the  honors  of  the  evening  rest  more  particu- 
larly with  Mad.  Vietti.  This  glorious  contralto 
astonished  even  her  friends  and  admirers.  They 
had  often  listened  with  delight  to  those  full,  deep. 
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'ow  tones,  which  in  America  have  only  been  sur- 
passed by  those  of  Alboni,  but  they  had  not  given 
her  credit  for  the  power  and  expression  and  most 
excellent  acting  displayed  as  Arsace.  Is  it  not  a 
relief  after  weeks  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  to  hear 
that  old  Semiramide  I  What  a  chain  of  melodies, 
from  commencement  to  end,  and  how  beautfully 
wrought  up  are  the  ensembles,  always  excepting 
the  finale  of  the  last  act !  The  chorus,  which 
should  have  been  quadrupled,  was  entrusted  to  the 
same  kind  of  men  and  women,  who  compete  in 
vain  with  the  kettle-drums  and  brass  of  the  orches- 
tra. We  had  too, — but  it  was  no  improvement, — 
Noll's  full  regimental  band  upon  the  stage.  But 
the  success  of  the  opera  was  decided.  The  result 
is  another  repetition  of  the  opera,  and  a  renewal 
of  the  engagement  with  Grisi  and  Mario  until 
January. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  inaugurated  in  the  concert  line  by  a  sort  of 
Native  American  affair,  under  the  direction  of 
Harvey  B.  Dodworth  and  Geo.  F.  Beistow.  It 
was  a  curious  affair,  take  it  altogether,  but  at- 
tracted an  audience  of  from  twelve  .to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. We  had  an  Allegretto  from  one  (the  D 
minor)  of  Mr.  Bristow's  Symphonies,  several  se- 
lections, a  la  Jullien,  from  operas  by  Dodworth's 
Sax-horn  Band,  and  as  a  finale  a  grand  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  New  York,  by  a  full  military  band  ! ! !  " 
The  whole  history  of  this  .sizeable  town  was  given 
according  to  the  bills,  from  its  exclusive  occupa- 
tion by   savages  down  to the  composition  of 

this  same  Historical  Sketch,  which  is  descriptive 
enough  to  ansveer  the  demands  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive Schumannite  of  the  day.  Tocompletethis 
programme,  there  v/ere  thrown  in  a  (evf  such  tri- 
fles as  Rossini's  "  William  Tell"  overture,  and  the 
Scena  and  Prayer  from  "  Der  Freyschiifz."  This 
last,  however,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mrs. 
Stuart,  was  not  sung,  an  Italian  aria  taking  its 
place.  I  understand  that  these  concerts  are  to  be 
repeated  on  consecutive  Saturday  evenings. 

Yours,  Au  Revoir. 


ittsic   Jlljr0a:li. 


London.  —  Handel's  "Judas  Maccabiens"  was  per- 
formed in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Nov.  15th,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  teacher  of  "  singing  for  the  million," 
John  Hullah.  The  choruses  were  sung  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  "  first  upper  singing  school,"  and  went  "  sur- 
prisingly well."     Of  the  solos  the  Muaical  Wovkl  says : 

Mr.  Augustus  Braham's  force  and  distinct  articulation 
must  be  commended  in  ''  Sound  an  Alm-m,"  and  Mr. 
Weiss's  vocalization  in  "  The  Lord  worketh  wonders," 
merits  eulogy.  Miss  Huddart,  in  the  recitative  "  From 
Capharsalama,"  betokened  improvement  since  we  last 
heard  her.  Jlrs.  Sims  Beeves  was  (le<ervedlv  applauded 
throughout  the  evening  for  her  extreme!  v  artistic  sin»iiig 
especially  in  the  airs  "Olibertv"  {the  violoncello  ac- 
comiianimont  admirably  played  bv  Mr.  Lucas),  and 
"  From  mighty  kings,"  "as  well  ns  in  the  duet  •'  0  lovely 
peace,"  with  Miss  Huddart.  Miss  Julia  Bleaden  had 
not  much  to  do,  yet  did  it  well. 

The  second  soiree  of  the  "  Reunion  des  Arts,"  took 
place  also  on  the  15th. 

The  principal  feature  was  a  new  pinno-forte  quartet 
by  Herr  Golmick,  which  was  executed  by  the  composer, 
assisted  by  Herr  Goffrie,  and  .Messrs.  R;es  and  Hancock. 
Mr.  Gnlmick's  quartet  is  altogether  a  composition  of  de- 
cided merit,  and  will  always  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
by  audiences  of  all  classes,  not  as  most  modern  quartets 
are,  for  the  sake  of  the  skilful  performance,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  author's  learned  and  elaborate  instrumenta- 
tion, hut  ns  a  work  full  of  plea«iint  snhjects  ingeniously 
treated.  The  quartet  was  f.llowed  bv  several  Italian 
pieces,  of  which  Signor  and  Mme.  Lorenzo,  and  JI.  Eus- 
tace took  charge.  We  mav  notice  as  worth  a  second 
hearing,  a  very  pretty  duet  bv  Campiinn  entitled  Unn  sera 
dnmore.  which  gave  genenil  satisfaction.  Miss  Sims 
Keeves  (sister  to  rte  national  tenor)  took  part  in  a  duet  by 
Verdi,  Qunl  mnre,  and  displayed  a  very  in'reeable  quality 
of  voice.  The  young  Messrs!  Holmei  performed  a  duo 
concertante  by  Spohr,  on  two  violins,  with  their  usual 
ability  and  ta,ste.  An  EUyie,  by  Herr  Ries,  on  the  vio- 
loncello, made  up  the  programme. 


MASCHESTEn. — Charles  Halle  has  commenced  his 
annual  series  of  Classical  Chamber  Concerts,  with  Ernst 
and  PiATTi.  Manchester  is  truly  a  favored  spot  in  the 
world  musical,  and  the  seat  of  many  music- lovers.  Since 
our  last  report  they  have  continued  to  have  opera  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  such  a  list  of  operas  as  we  must 
yet  wait  some  time  for  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Here^ 
for  instance,  is  one  week's  programme:  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  11th,  Lcs  Ilvr/uennis;  Monday,  Mozart's  Jl  Sernijlio; 
Tuesday,  Norma;  Wednesday,  Z'mhevfioU;  Thursday 
Der  Frcyscliiilz ;  Friday,  Jl  Barhiere;  Saturday,  i?o6e?'i 
U  Diahle.  The  singers  are  the  same  before  alluded  to: 
Mme.  Cakadori,  Mme.  Kudersdorff,  Mile.  Agnes 
Bury,  Miss  Fanny  Huddart,  Herr  Formes,  Rei- 
CHAEDT,  &c.,  who  sing  sometimes  German,  sometimes 
Italian,  sometimes  English,  and  sometimes  (if  we  may 
credit  reports)  all  together!  Charles  Halle  is  the 
conductor. 

Liverpool. — The  same  opera  troupe  have  been  per- 
forming here,  too,  in  Fide  io,  SemirnmMe,  Handel's  "  Acis 
and  Galatea,"  &c.  At  the  Theatre  Royal  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vandeniioff  were  to  appear  in  Anti(^one,  with  ^len- 
delssohn's  music  sung  by  the  operatic  chorus.  Haydn's 
"  Creation"  was  given  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  "shil- 
ling concerts." 

Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  with  Mrs. 
Lockey,  Mrs.  Eiiderssohn,  Mr.  Loci^ey,  Mr.  Hnbbs,  Mr. 
Henry  Phillips,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  who  form  tlie 
English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  sang  at  the  seventh 
subscription  concert  of  our  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
took  place  before  a  luimernus  and  fash  onable  audience. 
The  programme  consisted  principally  of  a  selection  of 
glees  and  madrigals,  to  which  full  justice  was  done  by 
the  accomplished  vocalists.  Clara  Novello  sang  a  poor 
but  ditficult  composition  of  Schimon's,  and  the  grand 
scena  from  Obertm,  ''Ocean!  thou  mighty  monster!" 
which  was  encored.  She  sang  also  two  duets  with  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  who  sang  the  air  from  the  Prnphete,  "  Uu 
impero  pixi  soave,"  and,  when  encored,  Mr.  Hatton's 
"  Good-bye,  sweetheart,"  to  the  composer's  accompani- 
ment. In  singing  a  ballad  by  Wallace,  Mr-  Reeves  was 
again  encored,  and  raised  the  audience  to  a  pitch  of  wild 
delight  by  singing  a  patriotic  song  apvfpns  to  our  national 
position,  ending  in  "  Sevastopol  and  Liberty."  A  hurri- 
cane of  plaudifs  called  the  tenor  forth  again  to  repeat  the 
sentiments  which  electrified  the  crowd,  and  the  musical 
meeting  for  a  few  minutes  was  transformed  into  a  patri- 
otic body  burning  with  ardor  in  a  ricihteous  cause.  The 
sestet  from  Don  Giirvmivi,  *'  Soln,  sola''  was  given  by  the 
vocalists,  but  the  concert  was  too  far  advanced  for  its 
due  appreciation.  The  hand  plaved  an  overture  by  Men- 
delssohn, "  ^feerstilte  und  Gliitklicke  Fahrt" — (Calm  Sea 
and  .Safe  Voyage);  also  Weber's  overture  to  Prtciosa^ 
and  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

B.\th. — By  the  kind  invitation  of  Herr  Roekel  his  nu- 
merous pupils  and  friends  were  present  at  a  ''  Recital  "  of 
classical  and  modern  pianoforte  music,  on  Thursday 
morning  last,  at  the  As^enibly-Rooms.  Herr  Roekel's 
performance  might  well  be  called  a  "  Recital;"  and,  as  he 
ranged  through  various  styles,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  every  harmonious  word  was  given  with 
such  ■'  emphasis  and  discretion  "  that  not  a  .syllable  f\iiled 
of  its  full  and  due  meaning.  The  programme  comprised 
compositions  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,,!  N.  Hummel,  Weber, 
Fsain,  Chopin,  Thalberg,  E.  Schniz,  and  Herr  Roekel. 
Herr  Roekel  is  himself  an  excellent  composer.  —  Bath 
Journal. 

Bradford. — Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  was  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  30th,  with  Mmes.  Clara  Novello,  Weiss, 
Lockey,  and  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Weiss. 

Belfast. — The  "  Anacreontic  Society  "  commenced 
their  first  season  on  the  13th  ult.  The  vocalists  were  the 
"  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,"  Clara  Novello,  &c. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  Beethoven's  Adelaida  "divinely." 

Paris. 

A  letter  writer  in  the  Si</nule  says  :  "  The  Snlle  Herz 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  many  piano  forte  heroes. 
The  oi\\y  pinimte^  who  ha.s  understood  how  to  enchain  us 
by  the  poesy  of  her  delivery  as  well  as  by  the  artistic 
selection  in  her  programmes,  the  only  musiiitnne  among 
so  many  key-thumpers,  Wilheliiina  Clauss,  will  fail 
us  this  winter.  She  is  going  to  Holland  and. from  there 
to  Vienna.  Happy  Hollanders  !  happy  Viennese!" — 
The  Association  dts  Arlislis  Mosicievs  of  France  celebra- 
ted the  annual  festival  of  St.  Cecilia  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember. The  Grand  iMass  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Adolph 
Adam,  for  the  first  time  for  fi.ur  years,  was  performed 
by  600  artists  in  the  parocliial  church  of  St.  Enstache. — 
Berlioz  was  to  bring  out  his  Iriloyie :  "  The  Infancy  of 
Christ,"  in  thejjegiiining  of  the  month,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Germany,  where  four  cities  have  engaged 


to  produce  the  same  work,  as  well  as  his  Faust. — The 
theatres  have  been  dull  for  Paris,  yet  the  following  items 
from  the  London  Musical  WorM^s  Correspondent  (Paris, 
Nov.  16)  are  not  without  interest: 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  operatic  music  it  is  worth  a 
month's  sojourn  in  Paris,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Opera-Coniique,  which  is  open  every  night,  Sundays  and 
all,  where  the  best  works  of  the  French  school  may  be 
repeatedly  heard,  and  the  ensemble  is  really  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  theatre— although  there  is  not  one  first- 
rate  singer  in  the  company.  Besides  the  Etoile  of  Meyer- 
beer, which,  in  spite  of  the  indisposition  of  M.  Bataille, 
■who,  pro  tern,  is  inefficiently  replaced  by  M.  Faure,  con- 
tinues to  fill  the  theatre  tliree  times  a  week,  an  evening 
may  be  profitably  and  agreeably  spent  in  hearing  that 
charming  opera  of  Herold,  Le  Pre  atix  Clercs,  which  has 
been  revived  with  extraordinary  success,  and  is  played 
on  the  "  off-nights."  In  this  the  singing  of  Mad.  Miolau- 
Carvalho.  a  lady  of  small  stature  and  smaller  voice,  but 
a  vocalist  of  singular  accomplishments,  has  created  a 
sensation  unparallelled  at  this  theatre  since  the  best  days 
of  Mad.  Ugalde,  who  now  in  vain  seeks  for  an  engage- 
ment at  one  of  the  lyric  establishments  of  the  metropo- 
lis. On  Sunday,  an  immense  audience  was  attracted  by 
a  monster  performance,  consisting  of  one  of  Auber's  best 
works— i'ylmJnssftfirt'ce— and  of  Boieldieu's  masterpiece 
— La  Dame  Blanche. 

At  the  Italienes,  Ernani  has  been  revived  with  suc- 
cess. I  need  not  describe  to'  you  how  brilliantly  Mme. 
Bosio  vocalizes  the  music  of  Elvira.  But  that  said,  all 
is  said  that  can  be  fairly  said  in  favor  of  the  chief  per- 
formers. Sig.  Bettini  is  a  very  loud  singer  (Ernani;) 
Sig.  Graziani  (Carlos,)  is,  after  all,  but  a  second-rate 
barytone;  and,  M.  Gassier  is  a  Don  Silva  of  the  Borrani 
school,  a  little  refined.  If  you  want  an  amusing  and 
spirituel  description  of  how  these  artists  roared  and 
screamed  against  one  another,  in  the  true  Verdian  style, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  composer,  who  assisted  at  the  re- 
hearsal, and  was  present  at  the  performance,  read  the 
feuilleton  of  M.  Fiorentino  in  Tuesday's  Constiluiionnel. 
The  orchestra,  under  Sig.  Bonetti,  an  energetic  and  able 
conductor,  out-bellowed  the  singers;  and  the  general 
effect  was  vociferous  enough  to  have  deprived  Sig.  Verdi 
himself  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  for  at  least  a  month. 
The  chorus  was  not  good  by  any  means.  However,  the 
audience  were  pleased,  and  the  manager,  Sig.  Ragani, 
(the  uncle  of  Giulia  Grisi,)  is  justified  in  keeping  Er- 
nani in  the  bills.  RitjoltUo  will  shortly  be  produced,  for 
Mme.  Bosio,  who  is  quite  as  great  a  favorite  in  Paris  as 
in  London,  and  who  is  really  singing  better  than  ever. 

The  rentree  of  Mdlle.  Sophie  Cruvelli  is  to  take 
place  on  Monday,  'mti\»  Huguenots.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment prevails  on  her  account,  and  the  scene  of  her  re- 
apparition  will  be  well  worth  witnessing.  She  will  pro- 
bably be  received  in  silence  by  the  audience,  and  no  man- 
ifestation of  any  sort  will  take  place  until  after  she  has 
sung  her  first  *morce«M.     If  she  sings  it  well — good;  if 

ill !  !    Meanwhile,   the  new  opera  of   Verdi  has 

again  been  put  in  rehearsal,  and  every  day  the  "  illustri- 
ous" composer  of  Ernani  rehearses  his  music,  at  the 
piano,  with  the  prima  donna,  whom,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  declared  "  indispensable."  'The  opera  is  to  be 
brought  out  with  extraordinary  splendor,  and  if  Verdi — 
whose  Jerusalem- Lombnrdi  was  a  dead  failure  in  1S47-8 
— does  not  this  time  win  back  his  laurels,  it  will  be  his 
own  fault,  not  that  of  the  manager,  the  scene  painter,  or 
the  prima  donna.  With  regard  to  the  tenor — I  pity  Sig. 
Verdi.  The  Nonne  Sanglante  has  given  the  last  stroke  to 
M.  Gueymard,  who  was  never  very  great,  and  is  now 
essoujjle.  M.  Roger  has  quitted  the  Opera  in  dudgeon, 
and  unless  Sig.  Gardoni,  whose  re-engiigement  has  been 
the  first  act  of  M.  Crosnier's  administration,  be  induced 
to  accept  the  principal  tenor  part,  it  will  be  disastrous  to 
the  composei-.  Of  course,  Gardoni  will  look  to  his  voice, 
which  continues  to  be  fresh,  and  which  he  will  not  lightly 
peril  for  Signor  Verdi  or  any  body  else. 

There  is  talk  of  reviving  Auber's  delicious  opera,  Le 
Chevel  de  Bronze,  with  some  new  ballet-music  by  the 
greater  composer  himself.  This  would  be  wise  and  give 
a  little  relief  to  M.  Meyerbeer,  whose  operas  are  played 
so  often  that  it  is  marvellous  how  they  preserve  their  at- 
traction. It  is  lamentable  in  such  a  theatre  as  the  Opera 
to  witness  performances  like  the  Favorite,  with  Mdlle. 
Wertheimber  and  M.  Poultier;  and  Lucie  de  Lanimer- 
moor,  with  Mdlle.  Dussy  and  M.  Poultier.  The  first  the- 
atre in  France  is  literally  disgi-aced  by  them.  Meanwhile 
La  Muette  de  Poriici  is  to  be  revived — for  whom '? — for 
Mad.  Fanny  Cerito  I 

Germany. 

Leipzig. — The  ^^  Gewandhaus  Concerts"  continue 
every  Thursday  evening.  The  programme  of  the  fourth 
{Oct.  26)  consisted  of  a  concert  overture  by  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller ;  Recitative  and  Aria  from  Handel's  jKi- 
natdo,  sung  by  Miss  Georgina  Stabbach,  an  Eng-lish 
singer,  engaged  for  the  season,  and  found  rather  unin- 
spiring 5  Concerto  for  violin,  by  Beethoven,  played  by 
Herr  Concert-master  Raimund  Dreyschock — Recitative 
and  Air  by  Mozart  (Miss  Stabbach)  ;  and  for  the  Second 
Part,  Beethoven's  second  Symphony,  which,  says  our 
authority,  was  played  wundersclwn. — The  fiflh  Concert, 
(Nov.  2),  was  in  great  part  commemorative  of  Men- 
delssohn, who  died  Nov.  4.  It  opened  with  parts  of 
Mozart's  Requiem,  (solos  by  Miss  Stabbach,  Frl.  Koch 
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Herren  Schneider  and  Behr).  Then  came  a  State  for 
orchestra  (D  major)  by  Bach,  and  pieces  from  Mendels- 
sohn's unfinished  Chrhsius.  Fart  Second  contained  his 
Lauda  Sio7i  (posthumous),  and  the  third  of  Beethoven's 
Leonore  overtures.— The  si.ith  concert  included  Haydn's 
Symphony  in  D;  overtures  to  flans  Heiling,  hy  Marsch- 
ner,  andto  Freyschatz ;  a  Concerto  by  Charles  Mayer, 
and  Polonaise  by  Chopin,  played  by  Frl.  von  Harden,  a 
young  pianiste  of  promise  from  Dresden  ;  Scena  from 
Mozart,  by  Miss  Stabbach,  with  violin  obligate  by  David; 
and  an  air  from  Hans  Heiling,  by  Herr  Schneider. 

The  Conservatoire,  also,  kept  the  anniversary  of  Men- 
delssohn's death.  After  a  chorus  by  Gallils:  Ecce  quo- 
moda  morilur  Justus,  works  of  the  lamented  master 
alone  were  performed,  viz.:  an  unprinted  soprano  air  j  a 
chorale  for  eight-voiced  chorus;  the  Quintet  (op.  18) 
for  strings  ;  and  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  pi.ino.  Besides 
the  pupils,  professors  Rietz,  David  and  Moscheles  took 
part. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
REISEBILDER. 

PROM  THE  OERUAN  OP  H.  HEINE. 

My  heart,  my  heart  is  mournful, 

Though  May  laughs  in  the  sky, 
I  am  leaning  against  the  linden 

On  the  bastion  old  and  high. 

In  the  moat  of  the  city  beneath  me 
The  stream  flows,  blue  and  still; 

In  a  boat  on  its  bosom  swinging, 
A  fisher  boy  whistles  shrill. 

And  yonder,  so  friendly  smiling, 

A  gay  little  world's  revealed, 
Of  men  and  of  houses  and  gardens. 

Of  cattle,  and  forest,  and  field. 

And  damsels  are  trampling  the  linen 
On  the  grass  in  the  sun-light  clear. 

And  the  mill-wheel  showers  its  diamonds. 
And  its  murmur  comes  to  mine  ear. 

How  white,  by  the  old  gray  tower, 

The  little  sentry-box  shows ! 
And  the  scarlet-coated  sentry. 

Backward  and  forward  goes ! 

He  is  trifling  with  his  musket, 

It  gleams  in  the  sun-light  red. 
And  now  he  presents,  and  shoulders — 

I  would  he  would  shoot  me  dead !  H. 
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Concerts  of  the  Week. 

I.  Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  &  Jungnickel. 

These  gentlemen  gave  their  first  subscription 
concert  in  the  Meionaon,  last  Saturday  evening. 
The  audience  was  much  smaller  than  we  had  sup- 
posed such  skilful  perfonners  and  a  programme  in 
the  main  so  classical  and  choice  would  have  at- 
tracted. The  grand  Trio  of  Beethoven,  in  BJ), 
which  opened  the  concert,  is  one  of  those  most 
masterly  and  inspired  creations  which  a  true  lover 
of  great  music  would  never  willingly  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing.  As  we  had  heard  it  in 
times  past  with  Dresel  or  Jaell  for  pianist,  it  had 
never  failed  to  excite  and  deeply  interest.  This 
time  we  cannot  say  that  it  inspired  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, although  it  was  most  ably  and  correctly 
played.  Mr.  Carl  Gartner,  always  a  very  ef- 
fective violinist,  put  plenty  of  fire  and  feelin" 
into  his  part.  Mr.  Jungnickel's  violoncello  said 
what  it  had  to  say  with  certainty,  feelingly  and 
gracefully;  but  it  was  continually  covered  by  the 
uniformly  loud  performance  of  che  piano-forte. 
Mr.   Carl  PIause  showed  abundant  executive 


ability  for  such  a  task,  and  played  all  with  a  dis- 
tinctness, fluency  and  ease  that  was  remarkable. 
But  there  was  scarcely  a  piano  passage  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  it  was  all  fort/',  save  in  some  few 
bits  of  solo  and  cadenza.  This  neutralized  the 
passionate  and  strong,  as  well  as  the  delicate  ef- 
fects of  the  music,  leaving  no  room  for  contrast. 
Surely  so  many  excellencies  as  this  rendering 
had  otherwise,  will  save  themselves  another  time 
by  the  correction  of  this  fault.  The  Trio  formed 
Part  First. 

Part  Second  was  miscellaneous,  an  exhibition  of 
virtuosity  on  the  part  of  the  three  instruments. 
One  of  Kummer's  Duos  for  violin  and  'cello, 
was  played  with  more  than  pathes  by  Messrs. 
Gartner  and  Jungnickel.  Mr.  House's  "Jupiter 
March"  was  a  brilliant,  loud  affair,  eirecfive  in 
its  way,  and  rather  polka  or  gallop-like  in  its 
movement.  Blr.  Giirtner  played  an  Etiirh  hril- 
lante  by  De  Bertot  quite  superbly,  and  an- 
swered an  encore  with  a  very  freakish,  very  fan- 
tastical, very  laughter-moving,  and  commendably 
brief  improvisation  .san.?  accompaniment.  In  the 
grand  Duo  by  Gregoire  and  Servais.  Mr. 
Jungnickel's  violoncello  was  found  equal  to  the 
most  difficult  variations  (his  tone  is  singularly 
rich  and  style  artistic),  but  it  competed  at  odds 
again  with  that  very  telling  Chickering  "  Grand," 
then  made  to  tell  its  loudest.  A  song  without 
words,  by  Gartner,  "  Thoughts  of  Home,"  played 
by  the  three,  contained  pleasinff  melody  and  pa- 
thos,— a  melody  too  often  repeated  perhaps, — 
and  seemed  much  in  the  same  vein  with  the 
"  Sounds  from  Home "  of  the  Germania  con- 
certs. 

Part  ni.  consisted  of  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  original  and  imaginative  string  Quartets  of 
Mendelssohn  (No.  5,  in  E  flat,  op.  44),  which 
was  played  by  Messrs.  Gartner,  Eichler, 
ECKHARDT  and  JiTNGNiCKEL.  The  liffht  and 
delicate  portions  of  the  Scherzo  were  quite  nicely 
played;  but  the  fiery  allegros  of  the  first  and  last 
movements  were  considerably  overdone,  so  that 
the  sounds  were  frequently  scratchy  and  some- 
times false.  Yet  there  seemed  to  be  the  right 
material  in  those  four  instruments  to  make,  with 
practice  and  a  nicer  tempering  of  energy,  a  very 
admirable  quartet. 

A  pleasant  feature  in  the  printed  programme 
of  this  concert  is  to  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
imitation  ;  we  mean  the  giving  of  the  notes  of  the 
first  few  bars  of  the  classical  pieces.  It  helps  to 
fix  the  piece  in  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  espe- 
cially if  he  remember  by  the  ear  rather  than  by 
name  and  opus  number. 

n.     Handel  and  Hatdn   Society. 

The  second  performance  of  "  Elijah  "  attracted 
a  large  audience  to  the  Music  Hall,  and,  bating 
sundry  drawbacks  before  specified,  gave  very 
general  and  decided  pleasure.  This  .showed  that 
there  is  much  in  the  music,  and  not  a  little  in  the 
present  Handel  and  Haydn  interpretation  thereof, 
that  "  goes  to  the  right  spot"  with  our  oratorio- 
loving  public.  Surely  we  may  take  courage  and 
believe  that  Mendelssohn's  deep  and  spiritual 
music  must,  with  equal  chances,  be  as  widely,  and 
more  deeply,  loved  here  than  the  seductive  ope- 
ratic melodies  of  "Rossini's  "  Moses,"  so  popular 
in  past  winters. 

Regarding  the  manner  of  performance  we  find 
little  cause  to  qualify  our  notice  of  that  of  the 
Sunday  previous.     The  same  ruthless  omissions 


were  again  made,  in  spite  of  the  very  general 
protest  of  the  press,  and,  we  must  believe,  of 
the  feeling  of  all  music-loving  auditors.  It  is 
more  and  more  clear,  upon  every  hearing,  that 
Mendelssohn  put  never  a  chorus,  song  or  recita- 
tive into  his  oratorio  without  a  reason  ;  that  "Eli- 
jah" is  one  of  the  last  works  that  will  bear 
abridgement;  that  each  part  has  a  vital,  organic 
membership  in  the  inseparable  whole ;  and  that 
the  dramatic  movement  of  the  whole  (which  not 
to  feel  is  to  feel  time  drag  heavily)  is  much  lamed 
and  defeated  by  such  arbitrary  skips  and  breaks. 
Length  may  be  cut  short,  but  life  is  lost,  by  such 
Procrustean  processes.  We  know  the  motive  was 
good :  namely  to  save  the  patience  of  listeners, 
and  to  save  the  lungs  of  hard  taxed  singers.  But 
a  great  work  of  genius,  by  divine  right,  challengi  s 
the  extra  effort;  and  if  voices  should  sound 
weary  towards  the  end,  who  will  not  make  all 
due  allowance  ? 

The  solos  were  sung  by  the  same  persons,  and 
with  essentially  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  trio :  Lift  thine  eyes,  was  more  in  tune  this 
time ;  yet  the  voices  were  not  sympathetic,  nor 
the  rending  soul-felt  and  refined.  For  pupils  and 
debutantes  the  female  solos  were  by  no  means  dis- 
creditable; but  one  naturally  asks:  Should  not 
"  Elijah  "  have  all  the  advantages,  which  we  ever 
allow  to  any  oratorio,  of  the  maturest  and  best 
vocal  talent  ?  The  public  is  perhaps  something 
of  a  spoiled  child  in  its  partialities  or  its  intoler- 
ance of  solo  singers.  It  has  heard  the  Lind,  the 
Sontag,  &c.,  and  incontinently  complains  if  it 
hears  anything  which  is  not  at  least  as  high  as 
second  best.  But  if  we  wait  for  so  much  always 
before  we  will  accept  any  interpreters,  our  mortal 
lives  will  pass  before  we  get  familiar  with  many 
of  the  master  works  of  music.  Our  solo  singers 
are  entitled  to  the  consideration,  that  they  in  some 
measure  e.xpose  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  do- 
ing their  possible  to  give  us  a  chance  of  hearing 
a  really  great  oratorio,  when  they  might  show  to 
more  advantage  as  interpreters  of  easier  and 
more  superficial,  and  very  probably  more  taking, 
things.  To  summon  them  before  the  critical  bar 
in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  were  unreasonable. 
But  a  candid,  friendly  mention  of  short-comings, 
a  true  criticism,  however  plain  and  searching,  is 
just  what  every  artist  and  every  would-be  artist 
needs  and  should  be  thankful  for  as  a  measure  of 
his  own  progress,  and  a  warning  against  his  be- 
setting dangers.  The  truth  may  wound  and  yet 
be  our  best  friend  ;  for  surely  he  is  wronged  who 
is  allowed  to  go  on  in  an  undisturbed,  complacent 
overestimation  of  his  own  artistic  merit.  We 
trust  therefore  that  all  kind,  conscientious  criti- 
cisms upon  young  artistic  aspirations  will  be  taken 
in  good  part.  Our  leading  sopranos,  tenors  and 
basses  must  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
them  in  language  only  suited  to  Linds,  Brahams 
and  Badialis,  in  order  to  show  that  we  appreciate 
and  applaud  their  eiTorts. 

Having  been  led  unwittingly  into  these  general 
remarks,  we  can  hardly  allude  here  with  a  good 
grace  to  individuals.  But  we  cannot  forbear 
claiming  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  public 
for  the  earnest  and  in  many  respects  highly  suc- 
cessful effort  of  Mr.  Aiken  in  the  arduous  char- 
acter of  Elijah.  We  can  imagine  a  voice  more 
satisfactory  (i.  e.  extraordinary),  a  manner  more 
inspiring ;  but  may  we  be  punished  by  never 
hearing  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  if  we  cannot  be 
thankful  for  the  best  that  can  be  had  in  this  part 
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■when  it  is  really  so  good !  His  delivery  of  tlie 
great  song :  It  is  enough,  was  truly  impressive, 
(most  eloquently  preluded  by  Wulf  Feies's 
violoncello)  ;  and  in  the  higher  register  his  voice 
told  always  well.  Mr  Arthurson  sings  :  If  with 
all  your  hearts,  not  only  with  musical  correctness 
and  elegance,  but  as  if  out  of  a  depth  of  inward 
experience  and  suflfering,  as  the  song  was  written 
and  designed  to  indicate.  In  dignity  and  purity 
of  style,  in  feeling  and  conception,  he  always 
'more  than  compensates  for  any  chance  weakness 
of  voice, — which  chance  however  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence with  him  so  far  this  present  season. 

The  opening  chorus,  the  "  Blessed"  chorus, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  and  some  others,  went  very 
finely ;  yet  we  noticed  in  others  more  defects 
than  at  the  first  performance ; — perhaps  because 
the  ear  grows  sharper  with  familiarity.  The  so- 
prano voices  do  not  always  come  in  squarely  all 
together  and  with  a  marked  distinctness,  when  it 
is  their  turn  ;  you  hear  a  dozen  of  them  prompt- 
ly, and  the  others  fall  in  timidly  behind.  This 
was  the  case  this  time  in  the  Recitative  chorus, 
though  not  so  a  week  ago.  The  lovely  chorus  : 
He  watching  over  Israel,  was  very  nicely  sung ; 
yet  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  the  whole  sub- 
dued more  nearly  to  a  prevailing  pianissimo ;  it 
would  make  the  crescendos  more  expressive. 

"  Elijah  "  will  be  repeated,  we  trust  to  a  still 
larger  audience,  to-morrow  evening ;  and  we 
doubt  not  all  true  music-lovers  would  be  but  too 
glad  to  sit  through  the  uncurtailed  work,  should 
they  have  the  chance. 

III.  Orchestral  Uniojst. 
Each  succeeding  Wednesday  afternoon  in- 
creases confidence  and  pleasure  in  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  well-selected,  well-drilled  and  well-direct- 
ed litttle  oi'chestra.  AVe  cannot  see  wherein  it 
does  not  adequately  replace  the  Germania  ;  many 
of  the  performances,  classical  and  light,  have 
come  fully  up  to  the  best  memories  of  the  Music 
Hall.  Last  Wednesday  the  principal  features 
were  the  love-fraught  Adagio  from  Beethoven's 
fourth  Symphony,  (in  B  flat,)  and  the  overture 
again  to  Tannhauser.  We  unfortunately  missed 
the  Adagio,  and  would  modestly  suggest  that  the 
Union  might  make  good  our  loss  ne.\t  time,  to  the 
delight  too  of  all  their  audience,  by  giving  us  that 
entire  symphony,  always  among  the  best  cards  in 
the  old  Germania  "  rehearsals."  The  Tannhau- 
ser overture  was  admira.bly  played,  and  seems  to 
become  more  and  more  a  general  favorite.  Those 
luscious  "  Magic  Sounds,"  the  waltz  by  Wittmann, 
also  were  repeated.  The  other  pieces  were  the 
overture  to  Lestocq  (Auber,)  one  of  David's  vio- 
lin solos,  played  by  Scuultze,  an  arrannged 
Nocturne  by  Thalberg,  Zerrahn's  "  Prairie  Pol- 
ka," and  a  finale  from  Tannhauser. 

IV.  Mlle.  Db  Lamotte's  Second  Concert. 
This  energetic  young  lady  had  a  much  larger 
audience  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  saloon  last 
Wednesday,  than  at  her  first  monthly  concert. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  programme,  Men- 
delssohn's splendid  Concerto  for  piano,  in  G 
minor,  was  performed  by  Mademoiselle,  entire, 
with  the  Quintette  Club  for  accompaniment.  It 
was  a  severe  test  of  her  virtuosity,  after  the  ren- 
derings of  that  piece,  so  well  remembered  here, 
by  Jaell  and  others,  both  in  private  and  with 
orchestra.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  best  per- 
formance of  a  great  work  which  we  have  yet 
heard  from  her.     She  marched  through  its  diffi- 


cult and  swelling  passages  with  firm  and  even 
step,  bringing  its  points  clearly  out,  and  only  be- 
traying some  fatigue  of  wrists  and  fingers  towards 
the  end  of  a  series  of  many  trying  full-chord  for- 
tissimos.  Our  engagements  did  not  permit  our 
hearing  her  two  other  pieces.  These  were  :  a 
Sonata  in  A  by  Mozart,  one  of  his  lighter  ones, 
consisting  of  a  naive  little  Andante  with  varia- 
tions, an  Adagio,  Minuetto  and  Turkish  quick- 
step sort  of  finale,  full  of  the  grace  and  ease  of 
course  of  Blozart ;  but  not  a  great  work  for  a 
sonata ;  (yet  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Mozart's 
rarely  heard  piano  music  into  our  chamber  con- 
certs) ;  and  a  brilliant  fantasia  on  Robert,  Robert, 
by  Prudent. 

We  did  hear,  and  with  pleasure,  the  first  piece 
sung  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  namely,  a  "  Reci- 
tation and  Romance  "  from  Rossini's  Guillaume 
Tell.  Some  of  it  dragged  a  little,  but  it  was  ren- 
dered with  much  expression,  and  the  piece  itself 
was  a  new  and  happy  acquisition  to  our  vocal 
repertoire  in  chamber  concerts.  Mrs.  W.  also 
sang  one  of  Parry's  ballads,  and  the  Quintette 
Club  opened  both  parts  and  closed  the  concert 
with  movements  from  a  Quintet  of  Beethoven 
and  a  Quartet  of  Haydn. 


English  Opera. — Tbe  Boston  Theatre  has 
been  thronged  every  night  this  week,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  is  really  the  last  week  of  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne's  engagement.  On  Monday  was 
represented  "  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  recalling  all 
the  fade  impressions  of  those  sickly,  taking  melo- 
dies of  Balfe.  As  a  whole  it  was  perhaps  the 
worst  performance  we  have  heard  from  this  troupe, 
even  the  chorus  being  often  out  of  tune,  as  well 
as  the  principal  tenors.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  of 
course,  was  all  that  could  be  wished  in  her  part, 
and  her  sister  did  the  Gypsey  Queen  imposingly. 
Mr.  BoRRANi,  whose  voice  and  style  are  always 
acceptable,  pleased  pit  and  gallery  (to  use  the 
phrase  of  old  times)  in  the  labored  stereotype 
cadenzas  of  those  EngHsh  bass  songs,  in  which 
the  singer  necessarily  seems  to  be  a  long  time  in 
sinking  down  into  his  boots.  Mr.  Harrison's 
energetic  action  and  declamatory  rendering  of 
certain  heroic  common-places,  also,  failed  not, 
a  la  Forrest,  to  excite  the  groundlings.  Such 
music,  we  suppose,  always  has  its  audience,  and 
the  fine  stage  resources  of  this  theatre  eked  out 
the  charm. 

"  Fra  Diavolo"  on  Tuesday  night  was  by  far 
the  best  thing  of  the  season.  The  music  is  full  of 
Auber's  felicities;  some  of  the  concerted  pieces 
are  truly  beautiful  and  artistic,  and  the  songs, 
familiar  as  they  may  be,  have  a  less  backnied 
sound  than  those  in  most  other  operas  familiarized 
in  English.  It  has  musical  invention,  as  well  as  a 
very  nice  dramatic  plot.  The  choruses  were  fine- 
ly sung ;  the  action  and  scenic  efforts  were  un- 
commonly good,  especially  the  representation  of 
mountain  scenery,  at  the  end  ;  Miss  Louisa  Pyne's 
whole  impersonation  of  the  heroine,  so  simple, 
pretty,  sincere  and  affectionate,  was  perfect,  as 
was  her  exquisite  vocalization.  Verily  we  have 
scarcely  had  a  soprano,  after  Sontag,  so  uniform- 
ly finished  and  expressive,  whether  in  simple  or 
bravura  passages,  as  this  one.  Her  charm  is  in- 
fallible. Her  voice  is  light,  sometimes  by  its 
slightly  veiled  quality  reminding  one  of  the  best 
days  of  Mme.  Bishop  ;  but  it  is  always  sweet, 
always  clear  and  penetrating,  always  sympathetic, 
always  true.     Her  sister's  Lady  AUcash  was  quite 


a  hit.  The  bass  of  Mr.  Rae  as  the  landlord  told 
well  in  concerted  pieces,  and  Mr.  Whiting's 
"  making  up  "  and  voice  in  the  part  of  Lord  All- 
cash  were  quite  acceptable  ;  but  the  tenors  of  Mr 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Reeves  were  "  positively 
shocking,"  nearly  always  flat ;  and  yet  even  with 
this  deduction  the  opera  as  a  whole  was  greatly 
relished.  Mr.  Harrison  we  can  conceive  to  have 
been  a  good  singer  once.  He  makes  decidedly 
good  points  in  his  music,  especially  if  he  have  a 
chance  to  take  it  into  the  region  o^ falsetto  ;  there 
he  prolongs  a  note  with  singular  power  and  beau- 
ty, and  sometimes  finishes  a  passage  very  artisti- 
cally and  expressively.  But  his  robust  chest  voice 
is  nearly  always  false,  as  it  is  only  by  energetic 
delivery,  aided  by  action  often  urged  beyond  the 
"  modesty  of  nature,"  that  he  "  brings  the  house 
down"  in  the  use  of  it. 

Wednesday  night  drew  the  largest  audience  of 
the  season,  curious  to  witness  one  of  the  famous  old 
traditions  of  the  London  stage.  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera,"  which  had  such  a  run  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  which  was  meant  to  satirize  the  then 
prevailing  Italian  opera  of  Buononcini  (Handel's 
rival),  &c.,  by  transferring  the  musical  "  spats  "  of 
jealous  tragedy  queens  to  Newgate  prima  donnas. 
Properly'  it  is  no  opera  at  all,  but  a  play  full  of 
songs.  These  songs  are  drawn  from  various 
sources ;  some  are  by  Handel,  some  by  Purcell, 
some  are  old  English  ballads  and  Scotch  airs ;  ar- 
ranged, if  we  remember  rightly,  by  one  Davy, 
with  a  bass  by  Dr.  Arne.  The  satire  spent  its 
force  in  its  own  day,  and  much  curtailment  and 
modification  were  of  course  necessary  to  suit  the 
play  to  the  more  refined  taste  of  our  time.  Many 
of  the  songs  were  capitally  sung,  especially  one 
to  which  florid  variations  had  been  put,  by  Miss 
Pyne.  Mrs.  Wood,  of  the  stock  company  of 
the  theatre,  looked  and  acted  and  sang  tlee  char- 
acter of  Lucy  with  the  prettiest  and  sprightliest 
grace  imaginable,  and  the  whole  scene  of  the 
jealous  fair  ones  with  Macheath  (Harrison)  in 
the  prison,  was  full  of  life  and  humor. 

The  "  Beggar's  Opera  "  is  to  be  repeated  this 
afternoon,  as  the  farewell  performance.  The 
"  Bohemian  Girl  "  and  "  The  Somnambula"  were 
again  performed  on  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings. With  the  past  week's  increasing  interest 
in  these  English  operatic  doings,  we  may  antici- 
pate great  things  when  Grisi  comes,  as  it  is  now 
about  certain  that  she  will,  after  the  holidays. 


Musical  Fuhd  Concert.— The  programme  for  this 
evening  is  admirable.  The  drawbacks  upon  the  success 
of  tbe  last  have  been  discarded ;  there  will  be  no  waste 
of  time  and  money  on  indifferent  singing  nor  on  tedious 
solos.  The  symphony,  Mozart's  charming  one  in  E 
flat,  (and  short,)  is  put  first  in  order,  and  the  concert 
closes  with  the  brilliant  "  Tell "  overture.  The  only  solo 
will  be  played  by  that  never-failing  favorite  among  viol- 
inists, Mr.  Schultze.  The  overture  to- "  Egmont,"  a 
movement  from  Beethoven's  second  Symphony,  and  a 
trio  for  the  three  masterly  horns  which  the  orchestra  can 
now  boast,  make  up  the  rest.  The  playing  of  this  re- 
organized and  complete  orchestra  was  universally  com- 
mended at  the  first  concert;  and  now  that  the  Society 
has  shown  every  disposition  to  omit  all  qtiestionable 
features  from  its  programmes,  and  to  do  its  best  in  the 
interests  of  true  Art,  as  well  of  public  entertainment,  it 
will  be  a  crying  shame  to  our  Boston  music-lovers,  if 
they  do  not  this  time  attend  en  masse. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  Next  Tuesday 
evening,  besides  one  of  the  grandest  quartets  of  Beethoven 
and  quintets  of  Mendelssohn,  an  original  quartet  by  our 
young  townsman,  Mr.  Parker,  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time,  and  Mr.  Millakd  will  sing  "  Adelaida,"  &c. 
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We  ask  the  attention  of  our  out  of  town  readers  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Club  respecting  private  parlor  con- 
certs, such  as  ire  have  described  in  Cambridge.  What 
better  thing  can  the  music-lovers  in  our  large  towns  do, 
than  get  up  a  subscription  and  engage  the  Quintette 
Club  for  a  series  of  classical-  evenings  in  their  own 
bouses. 

"  C."  is  respectfully  informed  that  "Moore's  Encyclo- 
poedia  of  Music  "  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns,  quite 
at  length.  See  Journal  for  July  22.  Your  further  in- 
quiries cover  too  wide  a  ground  to  admit  of  answer  in 
the  present  crowded  state  of  said  columns. 

a?ri)ect(s0mcnts. 

G.  ANDR3&   &   CO.'S 

jBtpnt  of    ;ifoi£i3n    anir    Jgomtstit    JSIujSU, 

19  S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PillL.tDELPHIA. 

D;J=*A  catalogue  of  our  stopk  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiKTHROP  House.  Terms  :— Sr50  per  quarter  of  24  Ussons, 
two  a  week  ;  $80  per  quarter  of  13  lessons,  one  a  week. 


EACHER     OF     MUSI 


C, 

May  he  addressed  at  Mr   0.  BITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICUAKDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

YOniG  UDIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD,   Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR.  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  ri-af/  music  reaiiily  at  sight,  and  is  pnrdcularly  adapfeJ  to 
the  wants  of  tho^e  who  desire  to  fit  them.ielves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice',  Style,  &c.  Commencing  wifh  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding up'^ards,  by  regular  and  successive  step(=,  the  siuJenfa 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  <liffic:ult  cl.a.8SICAL  compositio^ns  with  ease  and  fiut-ncy. 

For  terms,  :ind  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Kooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No-  3 
■\Vinter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blauchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instriaction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Youn^  Ladies'  Vocal  Mu^ic  School,we  most  cheerfully  aay  that 
it  meets  riur  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  j^uccess  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  P.  F.  Moller, 

Geo.  F  Root,  B.  F.  Baker 

Sept  30  tf 


CONCERTS 


SEVENTH  SERIES. 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  MUSSCAI.  FUKI>  SOCIETY, 
will  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  IGth,  1854, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

Directors Messrs.  F.  STICK  and  C.  C.  PERKINS. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

Grand  Symphony, Mozart. 

Adagio— Allegro.     Andante.    Menuetto — Allegro. 
Fi  1 1  ale — A 1  legro . 

Solo  Violin  :   from  II  Pirata, Ernst. 

Executed  by  W.  Schultze. 

PART   II. 

3.  Overture  :  Egmont, , Beethoven. 

4.  Trio  ft.r  Horns '. C.  Ocstrcich. 

Exi'cuted  by  Messrs  Rudolphsen,  H.  Fries,  and  TI  Kluge. 

5.  Andante  fi-oiii  liil  Symphony, Beethoven. 

6.  Twn-P.irt  Sung:  Greeting, Mendelissohn. 

7.  Overture  to  William  Tell, Rossini. 

O^'DotTS  open  at  6.    Commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

Tii'ket^  f'T  the  remaining  Seven  Concerts  at  $3,  and  Single 

Ticket^  50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door 

on  the  I  v»!ninii  of  the  Concert ;  also  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  No. 

T^  Treaioiit  street. 


2. 


t^S^ 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

ISitrd  Concert  of  the  Series. 

The  Oratorio  of 
Will  be  repeated 

On  Sunday  Evening,  December  ITth, 

With  the  same  Vocalists  and  Orchestra  as  at  the  first  Concert. 

Elijah  will  he  followed  by  the  MESSIAH,  on  ClIUISXMAS 
EVK.  Dec.24rh 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  are  for  sale  at  the  MusicfSforea  of 
Wade,  Ditson,  RicnARPSox,  and  Reed  &  Co. ;  at  the  stores  r)f 
Eayhs  .^'  Fairiianks.  136  Washington  street,  and  J.  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.  117  Washington  street ;  of  the  Secretary,  Joy's  Building, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

Doors  open  at  6^< — PerIorm:ince  to  comnienre  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L    HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBER  CONCEETS. 

€^t  3Vjnh[m\)n  (aiiintrttc  Club; 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that^  their 

THIRD      CONCERT 

Of  tlie  Series  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  19th, 

AT    Messrs.    C  H  IC  K  E  R  I  NG'S    ROOMS, 

On  which  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  S.  HARKISOlSr  MILLARD,  Vocalist. 
Mendi--Issohn's  Secnd  Quintette  in  B  fiat,  —  Beethoven's 
Grand  Quartette  with  the  Fugue  in  C, — A  Quartette  by  J.  C. 
D.  Paikt-r,  (fir.-^t  time,)  —  Solo  for  Violoncello  by  Romberg. — 
Mr.  Millard  will  sing  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  and  a  Song  by 
Niederuieyer,  from  •'■  Marie  Stuart." 

r?^  Package  of  Eight  Tickets,  95:  Single  tickets,  ffil  each. 
tCP'The  Concert  will  commence  at  7>2  o'clock  precisely. 

THE  lEeELSSOHI  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Of  Boston,   most  respectfully  announce 
IIANDEt/S  SACRED  ORATORIO, 

FOR  PERFORSIANCE 

On  Christinas  Eve,  Sunday,  Dec.  24th,  1854, 

AT     THE     MEUODEON. 

The  prelniiinnry  arrangements  for  this  performance  were 
commenced  by  thf  Government  of  the  Society  in  August  last, 
by  the  engai.'<*nicnt  of  the  best  resident  talent  for  the  Solo  de- 
partment, jind  without  the  knowledge  of  tlie  intention  of  any 
other  Soriefy  to  pi-rform  it  upon  the  same  e'^ening ;  and  fur- 
thermore, a-'!  is  believt-d,  in  advance  of  any  arrangements  on 
their  part  to  that  end.  The  rehearsals  have  been  continued 
during  the  seiison,  with  a  view  to  make  this  pnrformance  wor- 
thv  the  patronage  of  their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  following  talenc  will  be  combined,  viz  : 
Tlie  full  Choir  of  tlie  Society, 

J.  Q.  WETHERBEE,  Chorus  Master. 
A  complete  Orcliesira  of  32  mpmljers, 

CARL  GARTNER,  Leader. 
Mrs  E.  A.  WENTWORTn  and  Miss  S.  BOTHAMLY,  Soprani. 
Mrs.  JULIA  ME.-*TON,  Alto. 

Mr.  AKTUCR  ARTnURPON,  Tenore. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE,    Basso. 

Mr.  yv.  R.  BABCOCK,  Organist. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of 

Herr  H.  Eekhardt,  Conductor. 

(O^Performance  to  cnmmence  at  652  o'clock, 
[T^  Tickets  at  50  cents  ench  may  be  obtained  at  the  mvisic 
ptores  of  Messrs  Richfirdson,  Wade,  Reed,  and  Ditson  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  perforniance  at  the  Revere,  Tremont,  Wintbrop, 
Adams  and  American  Houses.  Also  at  the  door  on  Christmas 
eve.  M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y. 

IliT^REIIEARPAL  with  Orchestra,  at  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Music  Hall,  on  Sunday  eveudng,  Dec.  17,  at  65a  o'clock. 


APTEHNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

Every  Wkdxesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARL   ZERRAHIV Conductoiv 

Single  til  kets,  25  cts  :  Pa*  kages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door  Nov  23 

Sbljc  Jlltnbrlssoljn  l^nxntdiz  Chib 

Respectfully  announce   to  the   musical   public  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  engagements  for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  PARTIES. 

It  is  the  in  fen  (ion  of  the  Club  to  give  but  few  public  concerts 
out  of  Bo.ston  this  >e:i>on  ;  and  as  niiiny  of  their  friends  may 
feel  the  need  of  their  accustomed  entertainment,  the  Club  will 
be  happy  to  receive  propositions  for  series  of  Parlor  Concerts 
eiuiihir  to  tho>e  now  given  in  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Milton, 
etc  TIIOS    RYAN,  Sec'y,  19  Franklin  St  Boston. 

giU  hiubs  of  |ob  aub  d'anxg  |)nnlhtg  ntntl^  aub 
}]roni[:tIn  csrcciilib  al  tijts  Office, 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 
Conductor  of  tlie    Handel  &  Haydn    Society, 

Is  preptrfd  to  receive  pupils  on  the  FLUTE  and  PIANO- 
FORTE, tni  may  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  II.  Wade's 
mu.sic  stoie.  j^oY  11 

F  .    F  .     M  tj  L  L  E  R , 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Ofd  South 

Church  ;  Orsanist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Hayda 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16 ■ 3m 

iaE"%V§'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
luoniuls  from  distintjuished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  VVasliingtov.  St.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Fiiblislici-  an<A  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publi.':hed.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DB  L.AMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
Tviuter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  65  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  AVasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  <f  TO  LET. 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLAI.D, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  Knglisli  Vocal  zaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
4  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  ivill  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  G  Tyler  Street. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOJVT   TEMPLE,    BOSTON. 

MR.  ATTGXTST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Ddo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  Winthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to,  oct  14    3m, 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

MENDELSSOIIN^S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  (Lieder 
ohne  Worte,)  have  just  been  issued  in  one  elegant  volume, 
hound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered.     Price  ©3. 

Published  by         Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

A  CARD Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUAJIE, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  iv>\v  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
giye  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  fre.^'coed  and  decorated, 
and  will  si;at  comfortably  1200  persons,  its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

StCrlVOR  COREIilil  begs  leave  to  announce  that  ho 
hiis  commenrtjd  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction ofYoUng  Ladie.'^in  SOLFKGGIO,  at  theKooms  of  the 
Messrs  CuicKEaiNQ,  on  Mondays  aud  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  6. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signer  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 
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DAVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


^ 


NOW     KEADY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOSK   OF   THE   YEAE, 

MOORE'S 
COMPIiETE  EWCYCLOP^UIA 

OF 

A  wort  which  has  cost  the  inrlefiitigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
CTery  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  ''he  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distingaisbed  Composers  and  Performers 
yfho  haye  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  Dlctionavy  ol  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TEEMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    or    MUSIC, 

Trom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instriunents, 

TTith  the  dates  of  their  inyention,  and  their  Scales.     Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &e. 

A  Book  intended  to  cover  tlie  wliole 
of  JHnsical  Science. 

JOHN   P.    JEIVETT    Sr    CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 
July  29  B  O  S  T  O  IV  . 

SIGNOI?.  ATJGUSTO  BENDBI.ARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the  . 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  ofFtred  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
Buecess  in  Europe, 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Auqusto  BErroELAKi,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chi<'keriog  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

BEFEEEXCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Xothrop,  Samuel  G-  Ward,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwigbt,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piauo-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.   BLANCHAED, 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Eeference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

!365  "Wasbiu^on  Street,  Boston. 

Oerinania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOW,  Agfnt. 
iiUtf  30  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAREROOMS, 

3vac.A.so:N"icj    "rE:Tkin»3j33, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NO"W    REABY  : 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

lOBERN  SCHOOL  FOS  THE  FIMO-FOETE, 

BY  NATHAN   RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  a?  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  Tn- 
struclion  Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
headi  of  Seminaries,  &c  ,  rhe  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  eiJition  containing  preii.-ely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style  This  Methr.d  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  tlian  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  If  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  rhe  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding SP3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt ®4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Utiited  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN  EICHARDSON. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

AND      MELODEONS. 

Wo.   3    WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PAKTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3m 

A.    W.    PRENZEIi 

Will  resume  bis 

isrsTaxrcTioixr  o\'  the  piamo-fob.te, 

On  or  before  Oct(tber  1st. 

Order:'  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Rich;irilson,  or  K  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

R.  IiTJIGI  MOKTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
Uiiivt^rriity,  will  give  priv;ite  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Wintiirop  House.  Oct  7    3m 


M 


John  Bunyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE     CREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIUE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGOBT  OP 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Chrisrian  pan-^^ed,  on  his  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayt-d  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonlils  of  the  strongt-st  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Kngiand  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  okly  aothorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 

lustrtiction  on  the  Piano-forte  and  in  Singing. 

MR.  ADOLPH  KIELBI.OCK  respectfully  gives  notice  to  his 
pupiis  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  to  the  city, 
and  resumed  his  lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  and  in  Singing,  and 
may  be  addre.s.sed  at  Lis  residence,  30  Ash  street,  or  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores  of  Oliver  Uitson,  115  Washington  street,  Geo.  P.lieed 
&  Co  ,  13  Tremont  street,  or  Nathan  Richardson,  282  A\'"a8hing- 
ton  street. 
Keferekces.— Lyman  Nichols,  Esq.,  10  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
John  Cigelow,        "      42  Blossom  St.       " 
Oliver  Dicson,        "  " 

George  P.  Reed,      "  " 

N.  Kiclmrdson,      ''  " 

Hon.  T.  D   Elliot,  New  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  \Veiss,  " 

Joseph  Ricketson,  Esq.  " 

Mk.    THOMAS    EYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  l-'bUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Fraukliu  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GKRMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Bost"n,  jind  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-fORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mdbic. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

%tttn--l^xtsB,  jaugu  ana  3o^>  ^rmtmig- 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

EcLuality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish.. 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  @175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbdrt,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

DC?^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

henry  MA30N.     )  MASON  &  HAMLIX, 

EMM0N8  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.j 


CARL    GARTNER, 
TE  JICHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JTJNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

IffR.    GXTSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VtOUIN    AND    PIANO. 

[0="  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MANUEL  PENOLIiOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

pianist  and  teacher  of  music, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  U.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Befeeekces:— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Mis3  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

PRmcE  &  co;s  melodeons, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  SflSO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manuiactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


a.    p.    REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  §"  Co.^s  Melodeons^ 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Plutckiiey    Street. 

Sept  16 tf 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TBACHER  OP  THE  PIAIfO-POETE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Eeed's  Mosic-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  Uouse,  Roxbury,  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CTJTL,ER, 

©tganist    anil    ®ifEc|)fr    of    ^tigtc, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  igSO.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

E.    G  ARBETT, 
PROFESSOR    OP    MUSIC, 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that,  having  rerurned  from 
Europe,  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  on  the  Organ,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Contra-Basso  :  also  in  Compo- 
sition and  Arrangement.  Organs  and  Piano-Fortes  tuned. 
Music  arranged  and  transposed  to  order. 
ICr"Residence,  No.  36  Shawmut  Avenue.  Sept  23    3m 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

No.  aT^SoTsiu 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

-rir„»,o     (  BY  MAIL... ..$2    PER  ANNUM,  )  . .     „„ 

''''^"M     "     CARRIER,   $2.50  "  'I  IS  ADVANCE. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  I.iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  j  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Cliamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

rC^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  tkineen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents,    Xo  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPRIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

^[y  OFFICE,    Wo.    ai   School   Street,    Boston. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  tirst  insertion $12,00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Harmony  of  Tone. 

(Continued  from  last  week  ) 
The  nature,  development  and  operation  of  the 
Tact-feeling  are  easily  traced,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  whole  nervous  organization  can  be  de- 
fined in  the  various  manifestations  of  rhythmical 
swell  and  cadence,  and  in  the  monotonous  instru- 
mentation peculiar  to  man.  But  in  the  passage 
of  melodious  or  modulated  sounds  through  tha 
nervous  and  cerebral  system,  and  the  process 
whereby  the  variety  of  mechanical  intonation 
reaches  every  part  of  and  aflects  that  system,  the 
philosophy  of  nature  has  lef'.us  a,  wide  and  unex- 


plored field  to  range  in.  As  the  cardiac  emotion 
operates  upon  the  whole  nervous  structure  and 
gives  expression  to  its  activity  in  measured  tones, 
in  oral  and  written  language,  we  perceive  its 
agency  in  a  still  more  striking  degree  when  vocal 
or  instrumental  sounds  assume  the  province  of 
language. 

Being  brought  to  the  consideration  of  tones 
themselves,  we  have  now  to  enquire  whether 
modulated  melody  first  sprang  from  the  human 
voice  itself,  or  whether  the  primary  suggestions 
of  pleasant  sounds  came  from  the  external  world. 
We  think  there  is  but  little  plausibility  in  the 
theory  that  man  has  been  an  imitator,  and  that 
his  own  voice  is  but  a  copy  of  what  he  has  heard 
in  the  animate  creation  or  in  mechanical  tones. 
We  believe  that  his  first  incitement  to  melody, 
springing  primarily  from  the  Tact-emotion,  arose 
out  of  his  own  voice,  which,  exercised  in  rhyth- 
mical swell  and  cadence,  soon  found  its  way  to 
melodious  invention.  In  tracing  the  origin  of 
music,  we  find  that  the  very  sound  he  himself 
produced  re-acted  upon  his  ear,  and  if  so,  why  is 
it  that  artificial  mechanical  tones  affect  the  sense, 
or  what  place  do  they  occupy  in  the  production 
of  melody  ?  They  were  resorted  to  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  human  voice,  to  give  larger  scope  to 
its  discoveries  and  to  fulfil  all  those  requirements 
in  the  harmony  of  tone,  which  the  voice  could 
only  do  in  that  most  perfect  state,  in  which  we 
find  it  among  the  phenomena  of  accomplished 
vocalism.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  man's  in- 
terior as  the  grand  source  of  the  modulations  of 
tone,  and  regard  the  finest  sweep  of  instrumental 
sound  as  a  mere  expedient  to  supply  the  place  of 
voice  or  a  substitute  for  its  own  superior  eloquence. 
The  harmony  of  tone  from  without,  when  it  gushes 
through  the  most  masterly  instrumentation,  falls  so 
penetratingly  upon  the  ear,  is  so  electrifying  in  its 
influences  on  the  cerebro-nervous  system,  as  to 
afl'ect  us  physically ;  but  seldom  does  this  take 
place,  unless  passages  of  pure  harmony,  rising  out 
of  the  obscurities  of  discord,  or  intermingling 
with  them,  suddenly  startle,  by  bursting  upon 
us.  What  constitutes  the  harmony  of  tone  we 
would  not  attempt  to  delineate  by  any  logical  defl- 
tions,  but  would  refer  to  the  beautiful  and  won- 
drous mechanism  of  nature  in  the  atmospheric 
vibrations  of  sounds,  the  mutual  attraction  of 
those  sounds,  when  pitched  to  the  same  key,  and 
the  repulsion  of  sounds  when  not  belonging  to  the 
same  key  or  harmonic  scale, — for  true  elucidation. 
The  master  works  of  genius  abound  in  passages 


of  exquisite  harmonic  combinations,  and  we  can 
point  to  such  eflforts  as  the  brightest  results  cf 
the  Art.  No  mind  was  more  fertile  in  these  in- 
ventions than  that  of  Beethoven,  and  so  abstruse- 
ly were  many  of  his  conceptions  framed  that  his 
admirers  belong  chiefly  to  that  class  in  whom 
philosophy  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  muse 
of  melodious  song. 

From  simple  Tact-music  we  think  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  mu- 
sical discrimination,  upward  to  its  higher  mean- 
ing and  conception ;  but  to  reach  this  point  an 
unremitted  study  of  the  master  works  of  the  past 
is  indispensable.  Many  of  those  classic  and 
standard  performances  present  themselves  before 
us  in  the  sombre  coloring  of  antique  works,  in 
which  the  distinguishing  merits  are  not  thrown 
out  at  first  sight ;  but  no  sooner  are  we  led  within 
the  intellectual  design,  than  we  find  they  prove 
a  fund  of  e.\haustless  wealth  for  heart  and  ima- 
gination. 

This  observation  has  reference  chiefly  to  in- 
ternal description,  a  characteristio  which  stamps 
all  the  higher  order  of  music  ;  that  which  derives  its 
force  and  beauty  from  outward  description,  as  a 
tone-picture  of  nature,  or  an  imitation  of  our  out- 
ward action  and  events,  one  of  the  popular  forms 
of  composition,  is  more  grasped  by  such  minds  as 
have  not  dwelt  within  the  philosophy  of  intri- 
cate sounds. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  among  us 
whether  we  are  a  naturally  musical  people,  what 
extent  its  cultivation  has  attained,  and  whether 
we  are  likely  to  establish  a  national  school. 

As  regards  the  question  of  musical  intuition, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  that  score,  since 
we  have  traced  the  love  of  harmony  up  to  its 
primitive  source,  and  can  apply  its  laws  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  other  people.  We  possess  all 
the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  should  ren- 
der us  susceptible  of  imbibing  a  fondness  for  the 
Art  and  of  entering  the  arcana  of  all  its  inner 
depths.  Independent  of  the  universaHty  of  the 
first  principle  of  Tact-emotion,  upon  which  our 
theory  rests,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  sister 
gifts  of  poetry  and  eloquence  we  are  not  behind 
other  nations;  and  such  being  the  fact,  we  are  at 
least  fitted  for  a  musical  culture  as  well  as  other 
contemporary  peoples.  Although  our  position  in 
music  is  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  since,  as  we 
find  evinced  in  the  increasing  preference  for  the 
classics  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  large  support 
bestowed  on  foreign  talent,  and  the  formation  of 
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so  many  musical  associations,  yet  a  large  field  is 
left  for  future  refinement  and  education-  in  the 
Iiarmony  of  tone.  It  is  difllcult  to  say  liow  much 
of  our  native  patronage  is  actually  bestowed  upon 
the  large  body  of  foreign  talent.  It  is  equally  dif- 
ficult to  determine  to  what  degree  the  Art  of 
Music  is  patronized  for  the  Art  itself,  and 
whether  our  musical  halls  and  opera  houses  are 
not  the  mere  resort  of  conventionality  and  fash- 
ion. All  this  must  be  subtracted  from  the  claims 
we  lay  to  being  a  musical  people.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  some  derogatory  facts  presented  to 
us  in  the  nature  of  our  most  popular  musical  in- 
stitutions, and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  had  yet  much  to  learn.  They  would  seem  to 
show  that,  although  in  the  kindred  arts  of  Elo- 
quence and  Poetry  we  occupy  a  creditable  posi- 
tion, we  do  not  keep  pace  with  those  arts  in  our 
musical/proficiency.  We  here  refer  to  our  over- 
weaning  attachment  to  '  Negro  Minstrelsy.'  While 
the  virtuosi  of  the  highest  attainments  offer  us 
the  divine  productions  of  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Mozart,  and  are  but  moderately  ap- 
plauded and  scantily  rewarded,  we  build  up  for- 
tunes for  the  professors  of  the  negro  song  and  the 
tambourine. 

{Conclusion  next  week.) 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  5. 

Berlin,  Nov,  9. — We  had  a  Liebig  concert  yesterday, 
which  W.  was  obliged  to  leave  at  tlie  end  of  the  "  Scene 
by  the  Brook,"  in  Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  Symphony," 
as  he  had  taken  a  ticket  to  hear  Bellini's  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  at  the  Royal  Opera.  This  morning  as  we  sat  at 
our  coffee  and  "  butter-bread,"  he  began,  and  I  wish  I 
could  give  something  more  than  an  outline  of  the  con- 
versation. 

W. — Hm  !  {with  an  expression  of  the  bitterest  con- 
tempt;) I  almost  wish  I  bad  stayed  and  heard  the  sym- 
phony out.  If  I  had  not  heard  the  W.^gner,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  going  to.  How  mean  that  stuff 
sounds  after  such  music  as  Beethoven's  !  Here  a  pretty 
air,  and  there  a  pretty  air  ;  here  a  little  melody  and 
there  another.  Just  think  of  this  (humming  some  notes), 
where  they  are  standing  round  the  tomb  !  Pretty  tomb 
music  that! 

T. — (With  a  hearty  laugh.)  So  you  begin  to  feel  it, 
do  you  ?     You  remember  our  talks  on  board  the  ship? 

W- — Yes,  1  used  to  think  you  too  severe,  and  that  half 
the  difference  you  found  between  your  great  composers 
and  those  I  knew  something  about  was  affectation.  Liv- 
iiig  in  the  country,  I  had  had  no  opportunity  to  compare. 
I  could  imagine  nothing  beyond  the  Italian  troupes  I 
had  heard  in  Boston  and  New  York.  But  to  hear  that 
stuff  last  night,  after  Bon  ■  Juan  and  FidtUo,  and  these 
symphonies ! 

T. — Look  out !  you  will  become  as  one-sided,  as  pre- 
judiced and  as  classical  as  the  small  party  to  which  I 
belong. 

W. — I  don't  care.  I  used  to  hear  all  these  popular 
arias  from  the  Italian  operas,  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt," 
and  Rossini's  Stabal  Mater,  and  could  not  conceive  any- 
thing finer  ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  come  over  here  for, 
to  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  all  this  talk  in 
"  Dwight's  Journal,"  &c.  abou  t  this  gi-eat  Germanmn  io 
I  could  understand  all  this  opera  music,  the  arrangements 
for  pianos,  such  as  my  scholars  played,  and  the  like  ; 
but  had  got  the  idea  somehow  that  Mozart  and  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  had  none  of  this  melody,  and  that  their 
music,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  was  made  up  of  such 
mighty  harmonies,  such  a  learned  mass  of  tones,  that 
one  must  study  it  a  life  time  to  understand  it,  to  get  hold 
of  it.  Ditson  sent  me  up  some  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 
Well,  I  played  them  over  in  my  way,  and  did  not  find 
much  in  them.  By  Hemp  !  as  you  say,  and  a  strong 
oath  it  is— I  don't  go  back  until  I  can  play  that  kind  of 

music  ;  and  I  know  that  there  are  those  up  in ,  and 

,  who  have  only  to  hear  it  to  feel  its  worth.     Well, 

when  I  first  hear  a  symphony  out  at  Liebig's  concert, 
I  only  hear  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  things 


ever  conceived  of.  Such  melody !  None  of  your  little 
miserable  hum-drum  stuff,  but  things  which  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  memory  and  wliich  I  cannot  shake 
off.  When  I  get  home  they  keep  coming  up,  and  the 
next  time  I  hear  the  same  work,  as  these  passages  occur, 
such  a  thrill,  such  a  sensation  runs  all  through  me — oh, 
I  cannot  describe  it.  And  so  when  I  have  heard  it  sev- 
eral times,  all  things  join  themselves  together  and  the 
symphony  becomes  one  perfect  whole.  Now  Fidelia, 
Monday  night,  was  beyond  me  ;  I  must  hear  it  again; 
— but  what  music  I 

T. — Yes,  and  to  think  it  was  the  first  opera  of  a  young 
man !  .  Mozart  and  Gluck  and  Weber  had  made  many 
attempts  before  one  lived  and  became  known  as  a  master- 
piece. Why  did  those  fools  in  Vienna  in  1607  not  accept 
Beethoven's  written  proposition  to  bind  himself  to  write 
one  grand  opera  annually  ?  It  was  not  the  appreciative 
few,  but  speculators,  who  were  to  blame. 

W. — I  am  already  more  than  paid  for  coming  to  Eu- 
rope. I  can  see,  and  now  begin  to  know.  My  studies  in 
harmony  and  composition  lead  me  involuntarily  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these  men  work, 
than  you  do,  and  to  give  myself  up  less  to  the  mere  mu- 
sical influence.  But  in  this  how  immensely  they  rise 
above  the  other  school !  That  overture  to  Tannkdmer, 
which  we  heard  yesterday  !  It  won't  do  to  tell  me 
about  Wagner's  noise  and  fiddling— I  tell  you  it  has  the 
most  mighty  crescendo  that  was  ever  conceived.  And 
then  go  the  opera  house  and  hear  the  same  thing  attempt- 
ed in  the  finale  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Well,  I  heard 
JoHANNNA  Wagnek,  and  she  is  a  great  singer  and  ac- 
■  tress.  When  she  was  not  on  the  stage,  I  wanted  to  be  rea- 
ding your  Tribune.,  which  I  got  at  Schneider's.  I  did  read 
it  between  the  acts. 

1'.— The  last  time  I  heard  Norma,  I  got  so  sick  of  it, 
I  vowed  I  would  never  hear  it  again  ;  and  yet  it  was 
given  in  that  same  magnificent  style  in  which  all  these 
things  are  done  in  the  big  opera  house  :  Such  namby. 
pamby  stuff— just  as  you  say,  first  this  pretty  air  and 
then  that — like  a  successicn  of  tunes,  all  accompanied 
and  instrumented  just  alike— I  mean  in  style,  for  of 
course  the  notation  varies— it's  like  drinking  sugar  water 
day  after  day. 

W. — Don't  say  anything  against  Norma,  I  can't  be- 
lieve it  such  poor  stuff  as  this  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Still, 
yon  know  I  was  disappointed  in  Dtr  FreyschiXtz,  and 
when  I  come  to  hear  Norma  again — I  don't  know  after 
all.  At  any  rate  I  was  not  disappointed  in  Don  Juan. 
Isn't  that  mighy  ! 

But  these  symphonies  !  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
must  be  something  beyond  what  I  had  h,ad  opportunity 
to  hear,  up  in  the  country,  or  what  I  had  happened  to 
hear  in  Boston  or  New  York  ;  for  whenever  I  went  there 
after  music  it  was  to  hear  some  great  celebrity.  Some 
of  Handel's  choruses  and  some  of  that  splendid  cathe- 
dral music,  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  brought  home  from 
England,  had  given  me  some  idea  of  what  I  wanted;  but 
it  is  this  great  orchestral  music,  these  psalms  and  mo- 
tets that  we  have  heard  here  and  in  Leipzig,  and  that 
mass  at  Cologne !  That  is  what  comes  right  hoine  to  me, 
and  satisfies  this  longing  and  craving  for  music  which  I 
have  had  all  my  life. 

T.— Give  us  your  hand  !  You'll  do.  I  say,  W.,  I  shall 
diarize  this  talk. 

W.— Then  you  will  diarize  my  real  sentiments,  and 
feelings  honestly  come  by  and  honestly  spoken. 

[Note. — Poor  fellow,  he  is  already  falling  into  the  ri- 
diculous German  mistake  of  going  to  the  opera  to  hear 
the  music,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  noble  English  and 
American  custom  of  attending  to  see  and  hear  some  re- 
nowned singer  in  certain  songs  and  situations.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Musical  Reminiscences  of  Florence. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

GiULiA  Grisi,  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  came  with  her  father  to  Florence,  who  sought 
to  place  her  in  the  family  of  some  good  instructor 
for  a  musical  education.  Ceccheuini  (then  a 
fine  tenore  and  maestro)  was  applied  to  ;  but  the 
transcendent  beauty  and  youth  of  the  future 
world-renowned  prima  donna  were  decided  ob- 
jections against  any  one's  undertaking  to  become 


the  looker-after  and  moral  guardian,  in  that  land 
of  love  and  Art,  of  so  attractive  a  specimen  of  the 
most  loveable  thing  on  earth,  "  the  fair  sex." — 
After  her  debut  she  sang  several  years  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy,  without  producing  any  great 
sensation,  and  it  was  only  her  first  appearance  at 
Paris  which  stamped  her  as  an  allacliee  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Royal  Opera  houses  of  Paris, 
London  and  St.  Petersburg,  for  so  many  years. 

Pacini,  the  composer,  some  fifteen  years  ago 
was  at  the  head  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
Scuola  delle  Belle  Arti  of  Florence ;  but  he  only 
proved  that  a  great  composer  of  vocal  operas 
may  be  an  inferior  teacher  of  the  voice,  as  the 
school  diminished  quite  rapidly  under  his  auspices, 
and  never  has  entirely  regained  its  former  stand- 
ing. Pacini  is  also  the  greatest  imitator  and  least 
original  of  all  the  Italian  composers  of  opera. 
In  his  time  he.  has  imitated  all  the  different  schools 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  sprung  up — 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti, — and  he  now 
exaggerates  even  Vekdi.  He  is  even  more  pro- 
lific than  Donizetti,  and  has  written  a  greater 
number  of  operas, — which  have  never  been  heard 
of  lafter  the  first  performance, — than  any  other 
composer.  His  Buondelmonte  and  Saffo  are  his 
two  best  works,  and  alone  stamp  him  as  a  man 
of  great  talent ;  and  on  the  reputation  of  those 
operas  he  is  engaged  constantly  by  impresarios  to 
write  new  operas,  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
again  do  something  to  equal  if  not  surpass  what 
he  has  already  done. 

Verdi  has  the  highest  price  for  an  opera  ever 
paid  to  any  composer  in  the  world,  being  as  he  is 
at  present  the  unrivalled,  unapproachable,  and 
almost  only  writer  for  all  Italy.  His  price  two 
years  ago,  when  at  Naples,  for  a  new  opera  was 
5,000  ducats,  (or  about  $4,000.)  And  as  three 
months'  time  is  sufficient  for  him  to  write  an  opera, 
and  expenses  very  light  in  that  country,  he  at  that 
price  could  do  a  very  safe  and  telling  business  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned ;  although  to  write 
conscientiously  a  long  three  act  lone-poem,  three 
months'  time  ought  hardly  suffice,  for  the  instru- 
mentation alone.  And  if  sometimes  great  weak- 
ness of  ideas  is  discovered  by  those  amateurs  and 
even  professional  people,  who  have  never  yet  es- 
sayed musical  composition,  and  who,  of  course, 
know  not  the  difficulty  of  writing  something  ori- 
ginal (even  a  little  Psalm  tune,)  the  circum- 
stances should  be  taken  into  consideration.  And 
this  even  if  an  author  steals  from  himself  and 
reproduces  in  some  new  form  a  beautiful  idea, 
which,  having  been  coined,  perhaps,  many  years 
ago  in  his  brain,  still  haunts  his  memory  without 
betraying  to  him  its  origin,  whether  original  with 
him  in  that  moment  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  some 
admired  strain  of  some  past  work.  In  the  hurry 
of  writing  and  shortness  of  time  allowed,  the  idea 
is  jotted  down,  and  if  stolen  from  some  other 
composer,  it  is  of  course  innocently  so,  and  we 
ought  only  to  wonder  that  so  much  is  new  and 
original.  The  late  C.  E.  HdRN,  (an  English 
composer)  told  me  that  the  English  papers  bera- 
ted him  very  hard  after  the  publication  of  the 
popular  :  "  I've  been  roaming, "  it  being  morely 
the  well  known  chorus  of  "  Jubilate,  Jubilate"  in 
a  faster  movement.  He  himself  at  the  time  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  similarity ;  and  it  only 
shows  how  much  we  should  appreciate  originality 
in  music  when  we  find  it,  if  the  eflTeot  be  good  and 
legitimate, 

A  year  ago  at  a  performance  given  during  the 
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matinee,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Plazzo-Vecchio, 
by  a  sort  of  musical  fund  society,  composed,  as  in 
Boston,  of  all  the  resident  musicians  in  Florence, 
II  mutuo  Soccorso,  an  orchestra  numbering  nearly 
three  hundred  performers. played  the  overture  to 
"  William  Tell"  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to 
all.  KossiNi,  too,  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  performance  at  the  rehear- 
sals, though,  according  to  his  principles  he  was 
not  present  at  the  public  performance,  pre- 
ferring to  take  a  solitary  walk  in  the  beautiful 
Cascine.  All  the  music  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion was  Rossini's,  and  notwithstanding  he  felt 
complimented  by  the  selection,  yet  he  advised 
that  the  programme  should  be  varied,  and  recom- 
mended the  works  of  several  others  in  preference 
to  his  own.  On  another  occasion  the  same  im- 
mense orchestra  rendered  Beethoven's  "  Battle 
Symphony"  with  good  effect. 

Near  the  old  "  Borgello,"  (the  name  of  the  an- 
cient prison)  is  the  small  but  well  known  copying 
magazine  of  Mamati,  where  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
was  written  for  the  Pergola  the  famous  opera 
"Parisina,"  by  Donizetti.  With  ten  or  fifteen 
copying  clerks,  and  the  store  constantly  filled  with 
persons  talking  aloud,  Donizetti,  without  any  mu- 
sical instrument  to  aid  him,  placed  upon  paper 
as  fast  as  the  pen  could  be  made  to  go  (and  sup- 
plied several  of  the  copyists  constantly)  those 
beautiful  melodies  and  passionate  harmonies  of 
the  loving  and  unfortunate  Parisina.  He  be- 
lied the  adage  that  "  one  can  do  but  one  thing  at 
a  time,"  for  he  could  eat  breakfast,  receive  nu- 
merous visitors,  and  write  Lucias  and  Lucrezia 
Borgias  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Receiving  a 
commission,  when  at  Naples,  for  instance,  to  write 
an  opera  for  Venice  or  Milan,  during  the  jour- 
ney in  the  "  diligence"  from  one  place  to  the  other 
he  would  write  at  least  one-third  of  the  opera, 
and  sometimes  more.  His  fluency  of  musical 
ideas  has  hardly,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  by  any 
recent  composer. 

In  going  from  Florence  to  Naples  via   Koms, 
one  passes  the  small  town  of  Terracina ;  and  the 
very  inn,  made  so  familiar  by  the  opera  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  is  the  identical  one  of  the  times  of  the 
celebrated  robber,  although  I  could  really  see  no 
resemblance  to  it  the  other  night   at  the  Boston 
Theatre,   when   the  opera  was  there   produced. 
The  rock,  also,  a  short  distance  from   the  hou^e, 
where  the  handsome  Italian  used  to  sun  himself 
in  the  dolce  far  niente  style,  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  I  involuntaril)'  looked  to  see  if  some  brigand 
might  not   be  lurking    behind  it  or  among   the 
bushes  near  by.      Only  about  three  years   ago 
another,  Passerola,  (so  called  because  originally  a 
boatman)  whose  career  and  personal  appearance 
were  exactly  like  those  of  the  wider  celebrated 
Fra   Diavolo,   was,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  shot.     One    of  his  exploits  was  the 
following.      One  evening,  in  a  small  theatre,  in 
some  town  in  the  Roman    States,  near  Bologna, 
a  very  nice  audience  had  assembled  to  hear  Er- 
nani.     The  time  for  commencing  had  passed  and 
the  audience  became,  as  usual,  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, and  insisted  on   the  raising  of  the  curtain. 
At  last  the  curtain  went  up,  and  instead  of  the 
usual   scene   of    bandits    reclining,   talking   and 
drinking,  as   in  the  opening  chorus  of  Ernani,  a 
file  of  rough  looking  men,  with   loaded  muskets 
pointed  to   the  htiuse,  were  seen  on   the  stage. 
Passerola  advanced  very  quietly,  informing  them 
that  he  had  the  honor  of  being  Passerola  in  pro- 


pria persona,  and  that  the  theatre  was  entirely 
surrounded  and  in  the  possession  of  his  subordi- 
nates; begging  the  ladies  in  the  house  not  to  be 
alarmed,  for,  if  no  resistance  was  off'ered  no 
harm  would  be  done.  He  then  told  them 
that  each  family  would  be  visited  by  turns  and 
conducted  home  to  their  residence,  or  wherever 
they  might  find  most  conveniently  the  "  ready"  to 
to  pay  the  sum  affixed  to  their  names  upon  his 
list.  Each  one  was  obliged  to  await  his  time,  and 
after  satisfying  his  demands  was  re-conducted  to 
his  box  in  the  theatre.  All  were  served  accor- 
ding to  their  means  of  paying,  and  the  evening 
was  consumed  in  this  manner.  When  all  had 
paid,  he  thanked  them  kindly,  wishing  them  a 
pleasing  performance  of  "  The  Bandit"  in  music, 
and  remarked  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since 
the  impresario  had  had  such  a  "  paying  house" 
in  his  theatre,  and  doubtless  11  Banditto  Ernani 
was  less  successful  than  II  Banditto  Passerola  in 
drawing  out  the  "  tin,"  though  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  "  brass"  was  necessary  for  both. 

I-rom  BEKLIN,  Nov.  18,  1854. 

WEBER'S  "  EURrAKTSE  " — GLUCK'S  "  ORFEO." 

Two  long  desired  and  scarcely  hoped-for  grati- 
fications have  been  afforded  me  this  week  : — the 
hearing  of  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Gluck's  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice."  Perhaps,  had  the  choice 
been  given  me,  I  could  not  have  selected  two 
operas,  which  upon  the  whole  would  offer  higher 
claims — the  Euryanthe,  for  the  important  place  it 
holds  in  Weber's  history,  and  for  the  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  its  merits,;  the  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,"  because  it  was  the  work  in  which 
Gluck  struck  out  his  new  path,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  opera  since.  Nothing 
written  before  it  keeps  the  stage  ;  nothing  more 
recent  keeps  the  stage  which  does  not  render 
homage  to  it.  So  it  was  with  no  little  joy  that 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  notices  that  these  two  works 
were  to  be  given  at  the  Royal  Opera. 

Berlioz  speaks  of  the  half  success  of  Euryanthe, 
Weber's  grandest  work.  If  he  likes  the  music 
best  which  is  most  like  his  own,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine good  reasons  why  the  "  grandest  worlc "  of 
Weber,  no  more  than  "half  succeeded." 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  October,  1823, 
the  Royal  Imperial  Court  Theatre,  near  the 
"Carinthian  Gate"  (Kartner  Thor),  in  Vienna, 
was  crowded  with  eager  spectators  and  listeners. 
The  performance  was  to  be  "For  the  first  time, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  composer,  Eu- 
ryanthe, Grand  romantic  Opera  in  three  acts,  by 
Helmene  von  Chezy,  born  Baroness  von  Kleucke, 
Music  by  Herr  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Royal 
Saxon  Court  Kapellmeister."  The  people  had 
been  listening  during  the  season  to  a  great  variety 
of  operas,  among  which  Rossini's  predominated, 
and  which  had  been  performed  by  a  company  of 
which  Fodor,  Ambragi,  David  and  Lablache  were 
members.  On  the  2Sth  of  September  the  Italian 
performances  had  closed,  and  nothing  very  re- 
markable, save  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  had  been  given 
on  that  stage.  But  now  the  author  of  Der  Frey- 
schiitz  had  come  from  Dresden,  to  superintend  the 
production  of  his  new  work.  Beethoven  was 
writing  his  great  Mass  and  Symphony,  and  no  other 
composer  was  upon  the  stage  who  coidd  compete 
with  the  pale,  thin  man,  who  on  this  evening  held 
the  baton.  The  parts  were  filled  mostly  by  sing- 
ers well-known  and  liked  by  the  Viennese.  Eg- 
lantine, the  mezzo-soprano  was  to  be  sung  by 
Madame  Gkunbaum,  then  a  name  of  note,  and  the 
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heroine  by  the  delightful   young  songstress   who 
had  come  from   Prague  and  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Austrian   Capital  in  the  part  of  Anna, 
in  Don  Juan,  on  the  4th  of  April  preceding : — "  Eu- 
ryanthe,  Dlle.  Sontag" — said    the  bills.     So   the 
house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.     Many  of 
the  numbers  were   called    for   a  second  time,  not 
only  the   principal   pieces  of  Sontag,  Griitibaum, 
and  the  other  leading  characters,  but  the  overture 
and  several  choruses.     Weber  himself  was  called 
out  some  four  times.     In  short  it  was  what  might 
be  called    an   enthusiastic  reception,   and    yet  not 
three  weeks  later  (the    14th  of  November),    after 
Weber  had  left  the  city,  it  was  given  with  Abkilrz- 
ungen — retrenchments.     How  many  times  Weber 
led  his  opera  during  this  short  stay  in  Vienna,  I, 
am  not  sure.     I  find  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
at  hand  only   three  performances  mentioned.     At 
the  second,  though  the    applause   was  great,  the 
audience  was  much  thinner  than  at  the  first.     The 
third  was  for   the  benefit  of  Sontag,  and,  says  the 
editor  of  the  Vienna  Musikalische  Zeitung,  "was 
more  visited." 

The  same  says  :  "After  the  third  performance 
of  Weber's  opera,  the  opera  in  one  act,  L' Inganno 
felice,  with  music  by  Rossini,  was  put  upon  the 
same  stage."  All  sorts  of  operas  and  concerts 
followed  in  this  theatre  ;  but  in  no  other  instance 
than  those  above  mentioned  do  I  find  Furyanthe 
recorded.  Der  Freyschiitz  continued  however  as 
popular  as  ever. 

I  had  somehow  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  text  of  this  opera  was  made  from  Shak- 
speare's  "  Cymbeline,"  and  this,  with  the  beauty 
of  several  of  the  numbers,  which  are  familiar  to 
us  in  America,  and  favorite  pieces  for  concerts  and 
social  singing  parties  r — "  The  sun's  gay  beam  on 
the  hill-top  glows"  for  instance — had  made  its  ill 
success  a  matter  of  great  wonder.  Once  hearing 
however,  explains  all.  Euryanthe  is  a  wretched 
stage  piece,  and  Weber  has  made  too  much  music 
to  it.  It  is  tedious.  The  Vienna  wags  slightly 
varied  the  name  and  called  it  Ennuyante. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  we  see  the  court  of 
King  Louis  VI.  of  France  assembled  at  Premevy, 
and  the  women  begin  a  chorus,  rejoicing  at  the 
peace  with  England  (A.  D.  1110),  and  in  praise  of 
the  heroes  who  had  conquered  the  peace.  The 
warriors  reply  with  a  strophe,  in  praise  of  the 
women,  and  then  both  combine  and  close  the  cho- 
rus by  singing  the  praise  of  love  and  fidelity.  The 
King  inquires  what  ails  Adolar,  that  he  is  so  sad, 
who  then  speaks  of  his  love  for  Euryanthe,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  King  sings  a  measure  in  her 
praise.  Another  noble,  Lysiart,  for  some  reason 
which  Frau  von  Chezy  does  not  make  plain,  hates 
Adolar,  and  mocks  at  his  success  as  a  singer,  and 
at  the  idea  of  faith  in  woman,  at  which  all  the 
women  present  are  angry  and  leave  the  stage  ! — 
and  finally  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  he  needs 
but  opportunity,  to  seduce  Euryanthe  (torn  her 
truth  to  Adolar.  Adolar  challenges  him  to  com.- 
bat,  but  Lysiart  will  only  lay  a  wager,  and  as  this 
proposition  is  finally  accepted,  we  have  here  the 
one  point  of  resemblance  to  the  beautifid  plot  of 
Cymbeline. 

In  the  next  scene  Euryanthe  appears  in  the 
castle  garden  at  Nevers,  singing  a  lively  song  full 
of  longhig  for  her  lover.  Some  of  the  songs 
are  truly  beautiful  poetry  ;  and  very  probably  the 
lyric  beauty  of  the  text  hid  its  dramatic  defects 
from  Weber.  Eglantine,  in  love  with  Adolar,  pre- 
tends the  warmest  aflTection  for  Euryanthe,  and  by 
her  warmly  e.xpressed  sympathy,  draws  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  from  her  a  fearful  seciet,  known 
only  to  her  and  Adolar.  On  this  the  whole  thing 
is  to  turn.  Yet  why  this  secret  is  a  secret,  why 
Adolar  should  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  and  why 
Euryanthe,  the  moment  she  has  betrayed  it  to  Eg- 
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lantine,  should  be  in  such  agony  about  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  drama  to  explain.  The 
whole  strikes  the  spectators  as  an  absurdity.  On 
first  hearing  one  is  highly  wrought  up  at  this 
point,  but  as  nothing  comes  of  it,  worthy  of  the 
great  parade  made  over  it  in  the  first  act,  the  op- 
era suffers  thereby  The  secret  is  simply  this,  and 
Euryanthe  betrays  it  in  answer  to  Eglantine's 
question  why  she  finds  her  at  night  down  among 
the  tombs?  She  and  Adolar,  while  together  for 
the  last  time  before  his  departure  to  the  war,  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  figure  approach,  which 
proved  to  be  the  ghost  of  Adolar's  sister  Emma. 
The  ghost  relates  that  she  is  forced  to  wander 
about,'  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  spirit  of  her 
lover  Udo,  who  was  slain  in  battle  ;  because  she, 
in  despair  at  his  death,  swallowed  poison  from  a 
ring,  which  is  buried  with  her,  in  order  to  be 
again  with  him.  She  will  never  be  united  to  Udo 
until  that  ring  "draws  tears  from  innocence  in 
deepest  sorrow,  and  saves  a  murderer  from  death." 
Of  course  this  story  gives  Weber  an  opportunity 
to  show  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  and  skill — 
and  throw  them  away. 

Lysian  comes  and  finds  that  all  eiforts  to  win 
Euryanthe  are  vain.  Eglantine  goes  at  night  to 
the  tomb  and  steals  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  the 
dead  Emma.  Why?  I  do  not  know,  though  she 
thinks  by  some  means  or  other,  through  its  pos- 
session, to  work  upon  Adolar  and  steal  his  affec- 
tions from  his  betrothed. 

In  Act  II.,  while  Lysiart  is  soliloquizing  upon 
his  ill  success,  Eglantine  arrives  from  the  tomb 
with  the  ring,  which  she  exclaims  shall  prove  that 
Euryanthe  has  betrayed  love  and  fidelity.  But 
how  ?  Lysiart  steps  forth  and  surprises  her.  As 
they  both  have  the  same  end  in  view,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  for  them  to  join  in  a  plot — not  exactly  to 
gain  Adolar's  love  for  Eglantine,  and  Enryanthe's 
for  Lysiart — but  to  destroy  their  happiness,  to  get 
possession  of  Adolar's  castle  and  lands  (through 
the  wager),  and  to  marry  and  live  there  all  their 
days  happily,  as  the  nursery  tales  have  it. 

Lysiart  takes  the  ring  and  next  appears  at  court, 
whither  he  has  conducted  Adolar's  bride.  He  claims 
the  wager  and  shows  the  ring.  Adolar,  like  a 
great  fool  (as  every  spectator  must  feel),  asks  no 
question  of  his  beloved,  but  gives  up  everything 
and  takes  her  off  into  the  woods  to  kill  her,  and 
she,  like  another  great  fool,  follows  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  and  so  this  act  ends. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  forest.  Adolar  ap- 
pears dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  black  armor. 
Where  under  heaven  did  he  get  it  ?  and  for  what 
purpose  is  it  put  on?  Euryanthe  follows  and 
breaks  silence  with  a  recitative,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  she  has  been  following  Adolar  through 
the  wilds  by  the  glow  of  the  sun  and  by  the  twink- 
ling light  of  the  stars,  until  she  is  now  worn  out. 
He  tells  her  plainly  now  that  he  leads  her  to  death. 
A  duet  follows  in  which  he  upbraids  her  with  her 
broken  faith — she  utters  no  word  of  apology  or  de- 
fence. He  is  just  on  the  point  of  striking  the  fatal 
blow,  when  she  sees  an  immense  serpent,  and 
throws  herself  before  her  beloved  to  save  him. 
The  reptile  remains  behind  the  scenes,  whither  he 
goes  to  destroy  it,  and  gives  her  a  chance  to  sing 
an  aria  describing  the  fight.  On  his  return  he  can 
no  longer  think  of  putting  her  to  death,  who  had 
just  risked  her  life  for  him,  and  so  leaves  her.  She 
lies  down  on  a  green  bank  to  die,  and  sings  a  cav- 
atina,  in  which  she  begs  the  flowers,  after  she  is 
dead,  should  he  ever  happen  that  way,  to  tell  him: 
No,  she  never  betrayed  him  !  whereupon  the  spec- 
tator involuntarily  mutters,  "You  goose,  why  did 
you  not  tell  him  yourself?" 

The  King  goes  hunting,  and  the  chorus  "The 
sun's  gay  beam"  is  heard  from  the  hunters.  They 
come  in,  find  the  snake  and  a  woman.     The  King 


goes  up  to  her,  she  wakes,  rises — heavens!  Eury- 
anthe !  The  King  speaks  of  her  guilt,  she  spurns 
the  imputation,  and  now  bethinks  herself  to  ac- 
cuse Eglantine.  Of  course  all  turns  out  happily. 
There  is  a  great  scene  where  Lysiart  and  Eglan- 
tine are  to  be  married  and  Adolar  appears.  Ly- 
siart stabs  his  fellow  criminal,  but  Adolar  inter- 
cedes for  him  and  he  is  allowed  to  go.  And  so  in 
this  absurd  manner,  according  to  Adolar  in  the 
finale,  Emma  is  made  blessed  ;  tears  of  innocence 
have  been  drawn  forth  by  the  ring,  and  the  mur- 
derer delivered  from  punishment. 

From  beginning  to  end  Weber  exhausted  all  his 
art  in  instrumentation,  and  I  felt  continually  how 
he  labored  to  surpass  the  Freyschiitz.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  Euryanthe  offers  a  great 
number  of  uncommonly  fine  concert  pieces,  these 
same  pieces  combined  are  not  sufficient  to  bear  up 
against  the  poverty  of  the  plot,  the  weight  of  so 
much  recitative  and  this  constant  overload  of  in- 
strumentation. Johanna  Wagner  was  great  as 
Eglantine,  and  Frau  Kostee,  as  Euryanthe, 
formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  her.  If  fine  solo 
singers,  magnificent  decorations  and  scenery,  a 
superb  orchestra  of  over  60  members,  a  thoroughly 
trained  chorus  almost  filling  the  huge  stage,  and 
such  a  ballet  as  we  in  America  have  no  idea  of, 
could  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  faults  of  the 
plot,  and  their  evil  influence  upon  the  composer's 
genius,  this  opera  would  necessarily  be  popular 
here — yet  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  given  oc- 
casionally, and  rather  as  a  tribute  to  Weber's 
memory,  and  for  its  historical  interest,  than  be- 
cause of  any  popular  qualities. 

If  I  was  disappointed  in  Euryanthe,  I  was  not 
in  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  though  written  near- 
ly a  century  ago.  I  have  seldom  been  present  at 
a  performance  with  my  curiosity  so  much  excited. 
I  saw  upon  the  bills  but  three  names  as  solo  sing- 
ers, and  these  all  women  :  Orpheus,  Johanna 
Wagner  ;  Eurydice,  Frau  KiisTEE  ;  Amor,  Frau 
Heerenberg-Tuczek.  Choruses  and  ballets  of 
peasantry,  shades,  furies,  blessed  spirits,  and  the 
train  of  Amor  complete  the  programme.  The 
overture,  severe  and  simple  in  style,  but  full  of 
pathos,  of  the  grief  of  Orpheus  at  the  loss  of  Eu- 
rydice, carried  me  along  with  it,  and  fully  pre- 
pared me  for  the  opening  scene.  The  curtain  rose. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stage  a  Grecian  tomb  ;  beyond, 
a  beautiful  grove  with  flowing  waters  ;  around,  a 
chorus  of  Grecian  peasantry,  and  near  the  tomb,  a 
band  of  maidens  in  white  with  garlands.  Upon 
the  steps  of  the  tomb  Orpheus  kneeling,  a  statue 
of  grief  and  sorrow. 

Oitn-us. — If  in  these  sliady  groves, 

Eurydice,  thy  shade 

Still  floats  about  thy  tomb, 
Orpheus. — Eurydice  1 
Owrus. — Ah,  hear  thy  husband, 

Heiir  him,  hear  him,  hear  him, 

"Who  lives  to  grief  iilone. 
Orpheus. — Eurydice!     &c.,  &c., 

I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  moved,  save 
in  the  highest  wrought  scenes  o{  Fidelia,  than  by  this 
opening  chorus,  as  it  streamed  forth  from  the  stage 
so  simple,  so  pure,  so  tender,  so  imploring;  and  at 
the  very  first  tones  of  Johanna  Wagner's  full,  rich, 
tearful  voice,  as  she  in  agony  called  upon  the  shade 
of  her  lost  one,  a  thrill  passed  through  me  and  my 
eyes  filled.  Yet,  "  what  was  she  to  Hecuba,  or  Hec- 
uba to  her?"  After  the  first  chorus,  follows  a  long 
recitative  by  Orpheus,  interrupted  once  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  "If  in  these  shady  groves"  &c.  The 
virgins  then  adorn  the  tomb  with  their  garlands, 
strew  the  steps  with  flowers,  and  leave  Orpheus 
alone.  Think  of  what  acting  and  music  are  neces- 
sary now  to  keep  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
auditor  alive.  Orpheus  occupies  the  stage  alone. 
There  is  no  action  to  "please  the  groundlings,"  All 
depends  upon  the  power  of  composer  and  actor  to 


enchain  an  audience  by  the  force  with  which  they 
can  depict  sorrow,  grief,  finally  despair.  This  con- 
tinues through:  1,  an  Ariette;  2,  Recitative;  3,  Ari- 
ette ;  4,  a  long  Recitative.  That  Gluck  and  Wagner 
were  equal  to  the  demand  upon  their  genius,  the 
death-like  silence  of  the  large  audience,  their  strained 
attention,  their  forgetfulness  to  applaud,  the  many 
tearful  eyes,  were  proof  Let  Crawford  throw  his 
statue  into  the  dock,  and  copy  the  Wagner  in  some 
of  her  attitudes !  As  I  think  it  over,  I  know  not 
what  to  admire  most :  the  richness  of  her  voice,  the 
consummate  art  with  which  she  uses  it,  the  nobleness 
of  her  acting,  or  the  severe  Grecian  simplicity  with 
which  she  gave  the  miisic  of  Gluck,  and  presented 
to  me  the  very  Orpheus,  who  years  ago  so  moved 
my  sympathies  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  And 
here  let  me  remark  that  not  a  defect  in  the  scenery 
could  be  found  in  the  entire  piece.  All  that  the 
learning  of  Germany  can  offer  to  render  the  stage 
decorations,  the  costumes,  even  to  the  painted  trees 
and  shrubs,  fully  Grecian,  is  brought  into  play.  I 
was  carried  at  once  back  to  the  days  of  old  mythol- 
ogy ;  Flaxman's  studies  of  Grecian  life  became  liv- 
ing before  md! 

It  was  wonderful  with  what  life  and  nature  the 
grief  of  Orpheus  was  made  to  grow  more  violent, 
and  finally  change  to  despair.  He  ceases  to  lament, 
.and  bursts  into  a  furious  invective  against  those  aw- 
ful rulers  of  the  infernal  regions,  to  whose  decree 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  is  owing.  He  draws  a  dagger 
and  will  end  his  pains  at  a  blow.  His  hand  is  stayed 
by  Amor,  who  makes  known  to  him  the  will  of  the 
Gods,  that  he  may  have  Eurydice  back,  on  condition 
of  not  looking  upon  her  until  he  has  led  her  to  the 
"upper  air."  In  all  this  half  of  the  first  act  (as 
played  the  other  night)  there  is  but  one  aria,  and 
that  by  Amor,  to  break  the  lengthened  recitative, 
and  yet  I  felt  no  weariness,  no  tedium  ;  and  when 
Orpheus,  after  his  closing  recitative,  retired  and  the 
curtain  fell  upon  an  empty  stage,  no  grand  tableau 
there — like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  I  sat  a  moment 
entranced,  before  a  general  burst  of  applause  called 
out  the  consummate  actress  and  singer  of  that  mag- 
nificently expressive  music. 

Act  II.  opens  with  a  view  of  Tartarus — the  Tar- 
tarus, too,  of  "Virgil  and  Ovid — and  off  to  the  right 
is  a  passage  through  which  faintly  stream  the  beams 
of  day,  mingling  strangely  with  the  lurid  light  of 
those  infernal  regions.  A  huge  chorus  of  shades, 
clad  in  ghostly  garments  of  gray,  and  of  furies  fiin- 
tastically  dressed,  sing,  as  Orpheus  is  seen  slowly 
moving  downward,  in  music  which  made  me  shiver, 
so  cold  and  unearthly  was  it — "  Who  is  this  mortal 
who  dares  invade  these  realms  of  darkness,  these 
abodes  of  horror !  "  Orpheus  prays  their  pity,  and 
wonderful  indeed  is  the  art  with  which  Gluck  has  so 
written  his  music,  that  we  feel  no  shock  to  our  sense 
of  probability,  when  these  shades  and  furies  relent 
and  grant  a  mortal  the  power  of  passing  through 
their  awful  abodes.  Orpheus  passes  on,  and  there 
while  the  next  scene  is  in  preparation,  follows  a  bal- 
let, a  Dance  of  Furies.  We  had  the  music  but  not 
the  dance,  and  most  powerful  music  it  is ;  not  "  sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing,"  but  music  in  which  the 
effect  lies  in  the  depth  of  the  musical  idea.  Liebig 
gave  it  the  other  day  and  it  impressed  me  powerfully. 
The  cloud  which  had  descended  upon  Tartarus  and 
shut  it  from  our  view,  now  rises ;  a  flood  of  light  now 
banishes  the  darkness,  and  the  Elysium  of  the  poets 
is  before  us.  The  change  from  the  gloom  and  lurid 
horror  of  the  preceding  scene  is  not  greater  than 
that  which  Gluck  makes  us  feel  in  every  note  of  the 
delicious,  though  somewhat  antiquated,  music, 
which  guides  the  crowd  of  nymphs  and  happy  spirits 
in  their  evolutions,  while  Orpheus  expresses  his  de- 
light at  the  scene,  and  seeks  the  blest  shade  of  Eu- 
rydice. The  chorus  promises  him  her  restoration, 
and  the  act  closes  with  her  appearance  veiled  in  the 
purest  white,  and  their  joy  at  again  meeting. 
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The  third  act  opens  in  a  cedar  forest  in  Elysium. 
A  long  but  nerer  tedious  conversation  follov/s  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  heroine,  in  whicli  lie,  not 
daring  to  loolc  upon  her,  urges  her  to  follow  his  steps 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  same  subject  is  followed 
up  in  the  duet  which  ensues.  She  doubting  that 
he  who  refuses  her  one  look  of  love,  can  be  Orpheus, 
and  finally  if  it  be  he,  she  chooses  to  remain  happy 
in  Elysium  rather  than  return  to  earth  with  one  so 
cold.  The  conviction  that  it  is  he,  and  tluis  changed, 
leads  to  a  powerful  aria,  expressive  of  the  agony  of 
being  recalled  to  life  to  suffer  his  supposed  coldness. 
She  begs  but  for  one  look  of  love !  Erau  Koster 
performed  her  part  in  this  long  and  arduous  scene 
admirably,  but  Wagner  was  magnificent.  One  felt 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  audience  liad  gone 
out  for  her,  and  was  ready  to  curse  those  gods,  who 
had  forbidden  the  agonized  Orpheus  to  explain  why 
he  might  not  turn  upon  her  one  look  of  love.  At 
length  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  In  an  evil  moment 
his  firmness  gives  way.  He  has  but  begun  the  ex- 
planation :  "  Eui-ydice,  the  will  of  Amor  and — "  when 
the  penalty  is  paid :  "  0  thou,  my  husband,  I  feel 
death  1 "  He  turns,  gives  her  a  look  in  which  love 
and  grief  strive  for  the  mastery,  and  she  dies  in  his 
arms.  A  long  recitative,  ariette,  and  again  a  recita- 
tive follow,  at  the  end  of  which  Amor  once  more 
stays  his  suicidal  hand.  To  prevent  too  tragic  an 
impression  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  author  of  the 
libretto  has  made  Amor  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and 
the  finale  takes  place  before  the  temple  sacred  to 
Love,  where  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  and  the  chorus 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Goddess. 

Is  Johanna  "Wagneb  really  such  a  great  singer  ? 

I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
whether  she  can  sing  Eodc's  Variations,  and  "Rob- 
ert, Robert"  and  that  sort  of  thing;  I  do  know  that 
she  has  carried  me  to  ancient  Greece,  has  showed  me 
the  very  Orpheus  of  the  poets,  and  that  her  full,  rich 
tones,  every  note  filled  with  soul,  have  rendered  the 
recollection  of  all  I  ever  heard,  mean  in  comparison. 

A  dear  friend  told  me  I  must  hear  her  Eidelio.  I 
can  now  imagine  it. 

Dmigjit's  ^nurtinl  nf  Mum. 

BOSTON,  DEC.  23,  1854. 

Christinas!  The  "Messiah." 
This  is  the  season  of  holy  and  happy  thoughts. 
In  the  natural  year,  the  first  ascending  step  after 
the  days  have  kept  on  shortening  and  nights 
lengthening  downwards  to  the  winter  solstice. 
In  the  spiritual  year,  the  re-greeting  of  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  the  anniversary  of  the 
holiest  birth  and  heavenliest  assurance  that  con- 
tinue still  to  animate  and  bless  the  inmost  heart 
and  soul  of  erring,  struggling  and  long  sufiering 
Humanity.  The  Christmas  season  calls  us,  in 
celestial  tones  heard  inwardly,  to  look  beyond 
the  clouds  and  cares  and  strifes  of  this  poor 
Present,  and  meet  each  other  gladly  in  the  light 
of  the  great  hope,  in  which  superficial  difierences 
and  fortunes  vanish,  and  we  are  members  of  one 
family  and  children  of  one  Father.  Away  with 
narrowing  creeds  and  theories  !  For  utterance 
of  all  this,  for  true  communion  in  it,  we  need 
Music,  which  is  wholly  of  the  heart,  the  instincts 
of  (he  immortal  part  of  us,  a  universal  language, 
understood  and  felt  by  all.  And  we  need  Han- 
del's music,  inasmuch  as  he  has  embodied  the 
great  texts  of  the  season  in  an  oratorio,  which 
every  year's  successive  hearing  only  makes  more 
new,  more  eloquent  and  sacred  to  all  hearts. 


Handel's  "  Messiah"  is  announced  in  New  York 
by  the  Harmonic  Society,  for  Monday  evening, 
with  the  aid  of  Badiali  and  Signora  VietTi- 
Vr.KTirRACn,  besides  the  principal  native  solo 
talent.  Here  in  Boston  we  have  a  two-fold,  al- 
most a  three-fold  opportunity.  Two  of  them  un- 
fortunately occur  at  once  on  Sunday,  Christmas 
Eve.  In  the  Music  Hali  the  old  H.andf.l  and 
Haydn  Society  revive  their  good  old  custom,  too 
long  discontinued.  They  announce  among  their 
solo  singers,  the  welcome  return  of  Miss  Anna 
Stone,  and  our  lataly  returned  tenore  from 
Florence,  Mr.  Millard. 

At  the  Melodeon,  it  will  be  given  by  the  Men- 
delssohn Choral  Society,  who  last  year  sur- 
prised us  with  the  best  performance  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah" that  we  remembered  to  have  ever  heard. 
The  well  known  completeness  and  efficiency  of 
ibeir  chorus,  orchestra  and  leaders,  and  the  fine 
array  of  solo  talent,  of  which  we  have  already 
had  a  taste  this  winter,  including  Mr.  Arthur- 
son  and  Mr.  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
and  Miss  Bothamly,  with  long  and  careful  re- 
hearsal, give  assurance  that  it  will  be  done  at  least 
as  well  this  time.  Their  programme,  too,  includes 
more  numbers  of  the  music  of  this  long  work  than 
it  has  been  customary  to  give  here  in  a  single 
evening  :  —  we  believe  alt  but  five  or  si.x  pieces. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  one  of  these  societies 
did  not  invite  the  other  to  forego  rivalry  and  unite 
forces  upon  this  occasion,  giving  us  one  sublime 
performance  instead  of  leaving  us  distracted  be- 
tween two.  Then  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings 
could  have  been  taken  for  one  continuous  per- 
formance, of  what  never  has  been  heard  here,  the 
entire,  unabridged  "  Messiah."  But  failing  this, 
we  wish  that  a  suggestion  in  the  newspapers  had 
been  followed  by  one  of  these  two  bodies,  of  giv- 
ing it  on  Monday  afternoon,  accommodating 
dwellers  in  the  suburbs.  As  it  is,  the  arrange- 
ments of  both  Societies  are  before  our  readers ; 
they  must  choose  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ments, but  by  all  means,  let  none  fail  to  attend 
one. 

On  Monday  evening,  moreover,  the  Musical 
Education  Society  will  give  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  organ,  with  well- 
trained  singers  and  Herr  Kreissmann  for  con- 
ductor, and  at  the  cheap  price  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  ticket,  some  good  selections  both  from 
the  "  Messiah,"  and  from  "  Jephtha"  and  "  St. 
Paul." 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 
I.   Musical  Fund  Society. 

The  second  concert  on  Saturday  evening,  was, 
by  universal  consent  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate, 
(or  so  wise),  as  to  be  present,  one  of  the  very 
best  orchestral  concerts  ever  given  in  this  city. 
It  is  really  a  new  era  in  our  domestic  efibrts  to- 
wards organizing  regular  supplies  of  great  sym- 
phonic music.  It  is  such  an  orchestra  as  we  may 
have  had  equalled  once  or  twice  before  in  num- 
bers, but  in  numbers  only.  In  the  quality,  efli- 
eiency,  mutual  adaptedness  and  artistic  blending 
of  its  fifty  active  members ;  in  the  competency  of 
their  conductor,  and  in  the  musical  spirit  anima- 
ting the  whole,  it  far  exceeds  anything  that  we 
have  heard  except  on  a  much  smaller  scale. — 
Now  we  may  hear  the  grand  symphony  or  over- 
ture, not  only  clearly,  finely  played,  as  by  the 
German  ians,  but  also  set  before  us  in  those  bolder 


proportions  to  which  the  musical  ideas  of  the 
piece  are  by  their  intrinsic  grandeur  entitled. 

The  programme,  too,  this  time  was  very  nearly 
faultless.  The  symphonj-,  Mozart's  beautiful  one 
in  E  flat,  was  placed  first,  and  enjoyed  with  fresh 
senses,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  stretch 
of  solos  as  before  ;  though  by  its  shorter  length, 
its  lighter  and  more  appreciable  character,  rather 
soothingly  fascinating  than  exciting,  it  could  bet- 
ter have  borne  that  place  than  a  work  so  every 
way  original,  so  immense,  and  so  taxing  the  intel- 
lectual volition  of  the  hearer,  as  the  Eroica.  A 
symphony  of  Mozart  is  certainly  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  yet  in  its 
way  not  less  enjoyable,  or  less  worthy  to  lend  a 
hand  in  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  and  divine 
experiences  of  the  tone-world.  Beethoven  speaks 
more  powerfully,  more  deeply  to  our  age,  because 
his  inspirations  are  more  of  our  age,  more  full  of 
Humanity's  great  struggle  and  prophetic  of  the 
glorious  Future  ;  more  Titanic  in  strength,  more 
intensely  individual  and  original  in  spite  of  the 
traditional  forms  in  which  he  wrought, — with 
which  forms  he  was  too  great  to  quarrel,  but  cul- 
tivated them  to  his  own  best  and  largest  service. 
INIozart  gives  you  the  full  flower  and  perfection  of 
the  form,  which,  whatever  anti-classicists  and  musi- 
cal reformers  of  to-day  may  say,  was  not  an  arbi- 
trary invention,  but  a  true  spontaneous  outgrowth 
in  the  musical  development  and  movement  of 
mankind ; — a  form  great  enough  to  contain  a 
Beethoven,  the  exception  in  the  last  piece  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  only  proving  the  rule.  But  they 
are  both,  and  Haydn  likewise,  successive  prophets 
of  one  dispensation,  and  we  need  to  hear  them  all 
to  keep  the  historic  chain  of  this  great  revelation 
whole.  Instead  of  enjoying  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart less,  we  listen  to  them  with  all  the  greater 
interest  after  Beethoven,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
own  him  greater. 

In  a  work  of  Mozart  beauty  is  as  infallible, 
and  creative  energy  as  freshly  present  as  in  any 
flower  or  fair  result  of  Nature's  divine  conspiracy 
of  forces.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  always 
beautiful ;  to  which  add  that  glowing  geniality 
and  ideality  that  always  keeps  within  the  reach  of 
human  sympathies,  irradiating  what  is  best  and 
truest  in  the  ends  of  our  blind,  vague  desires  and 
strivings.  Yet  while  in  Mozart's  music  you 
breathe  so  soft  and  sweet  an  atmosphere,  the  very 
May  and  June  of  tenderness  and  gladness,  of 
young  hearts  and  love,  yet  he  is  never  wanting 
strength.  There  is  the  heroic  buoyancy  of  Apol- 
lo, who  slew  Python,  in  his  step.  And  he  can 
conduct  you,  awed  by  the  magnetism  of  his  own 
sincere  awe,  upon  the  borders  of  the  sublime  and 
terrible,  as  in  the  finale  of  Don  Juan,  in  the 
Requiem,  and  in  chance  episodes  and  brief  allu- 
sions in  his  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  The  E  flat  symphony,  though  perhaps 
next  in  interest  to  that  with  the  fugue  in  C,  and 
to  that  lovely  one  in  G  minor,  has  all  these  char- 
acteristics. The  first  Allegro,  with  Adagio  intro- 
duction, is  energetic  and  impassioned ;  the  An- 
dante sweetly  pleading  and  pathetic,  rising  now 
and  then  to  a  thrilling  climax  of  woe ;  the  Minuet 
and  Finale  gracefully  gay  and  sunshiny  with  the 
recuperative  power  of  a  genial  nature  that  loves 
life.  These  were  all  finely  rendered  by  Mr. 
Suck's  orchestra,  especially  the  Andante. 

The  First  Part  ended  with  Ernst's  violin  solo 
on  the  well,  known  sentimental  melody  from  II 
Pirata,  played  by  Mr.  Schultzb.    It  was  rather 
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too  lonf,  and  in  the  execution  not  one  of  Mr. 
Schultze's  happiest  efforts.  His  tone  is  sweet  and 
musical,  his  style  artistic,  and  there  is  a  perva- 
ding grace  and  quiet  fervor  in  what  he  does ; 
but  this  time  (strange  to  say),  there  was  lack  of 
purity  of  intonation  in  some  of  his  more  arduous 
passages,  particularly  the  variation  in  full-chords 
with  harmonics. 

Beethoven's  overture  to  "  Egmont"  was 
played  with  the  fire  and  decision  which  triat  elec- 
trifying prelude  to  a  stormy  tragedy,  in  whose  fit- 
ful pauses  you  hear  wails  of  deepest  tenderness, 
requires.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  pas- 
sion-fraught of  overtures;  full  of  humanity  and 
love,  of  terror,  mystery  and  fate.  How  the  co- 
lossus stamps  and  thunders  forth  its  meaning! 
]\Iay  we  not  soon  hear  also  his  Overture  to  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  a  work  in  a  kindred  vein,  and  which  is  as 
perfect  a  musical  )■«!««/ of  the  essential  spirit  of 
Shakspeare's  tragedy,  as  this  is  of  Goethe's ! 

The  Trio  for  French-horns,  (how  expressive 
tlie  German  name,  Wald,  or  forest,  horns!)  by 
Messrs.  RddOlphsen,  H.  Fries  and  Kluge, 
was  a  piece  of  execution  better  than  anything  of 
the  kind  that  we  remember,  and  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  virtuosity  like  that  of  Jullien's  solo 
players.  Such  purity  and  smoothness  of  tone, 
such  ready,  free  and  rapid  utterance  we  had 
scarcely  credited  to  these  commonly  not  very  glib 
or  loquacious  instruments.  The  piece  itself,  how- 
ever, was  rather  out  of  character  for  horns,  whose 
best  virtue  resides  in  the  orchestra,  in  the  mellow 
litrht  which  they  pour  in  as  it  were  from  the  back- 
cround  of  the  picture,  warming  the  whole,  rather 
than  in  these  artificial  variations  and  exceptional 
caperings  in  the  foreground.  Yet  it  displayed  a 
reserved  fund  of  executive  force  in  the  perform- 
ers, which  makes  one  always  sure  of  them  in 
their  orchestral  function. 

The  exquisite  Andante  from  Beethoven's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  was  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 
We  do  not  remember  any  rendering  of  it,  either 
by  smaller  orchestra  or  Jullien's  great  one,  that 
gave  us  so  clear  a  perception  of  all  its  beauties, 
and  of  the  force  of  each  instrument,  each  inter- 
twining part  in  the  continuous  logical  develop- 
ment of  its  one  complex  and  consistent  thought. 
It  rivetted  and  charmed  the  audience,  and  was 
relished  even  better  on  a  repetition  quite  unan- 
imously called  for.  It  was  followed  by  an  orches- 
tral arrangement  from  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
well  known  six  two-part  songs,  "  Greeting,"  two 
trumpets  singing  the  melody,  though  taking  it  up 
.  at  first  with  rather  an  "  ambiguous  sound."  Kos- 
siNi's  brilliant  overture  to  "  William  Tell "  made 
an  inspiriting  and  triumphant  close.  The  render- 
in"'  was  in  the  main  good,  bating  one  or  two  acci- 
dents, but  left  room  for  improvement.  The 
'cellos  and  violas  in  the  cool,  Swiss-lake  suggest- 
ino'  prelude,  sketched  in  their  idea  with  life-like 
delicacy. 

Truly  a  delightful  concert !  But  there  is  a  dark 
side  to  our  story.  The  audience  was  scarcely 
larger  than  it  was  the  first  time ;  too  small  to  pay 
the  artists  for  their  trouble  ;  the  artists,  who  have 
shown  every  disposition  to  do  their  best,  to  eschew 
clap-trap,  to  place  a  large  faith  in  the  public,  and 
serve  the  highest  ends  of  musical  Art  by  relying 
on  the  intrinsic  attractions  of  the  best  works  of 
Art.  Shame,  citizens  of  Boston  !  This  is  unwor- 
thy of  your  music-loving  reputation.  Is  it  hard 
times  ?  Is  it  the  rival  attractions  of  the  new  thea- 
tre ?  Is  it  the  excitement  of  war  news  ?   Is  it  that 


the  lecture-going  "  notion"  takes  its  turn  of  ascen- 
dancy ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  there  is  any 
lingering  distrust  of  the  Miisical  Fund  orchestra 
now.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  most  influence 
to  the  first  named  cause,  and  confidently  look  to 
the  other  side  of  the  first  of  January  for  the  re- 
action from  a  spell  of  economical  terror,  which 
has  been  making  thousands  cold  and  deaf  to  ge- 
nial appeals  of  Art. 

IT.  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
"  Elijah  "  was  given  for  the  third  and  last  time 
by  this  society  on  Sunday  evening.  We  thouffht 
it  much  the  best  performance  of  the  three ;  the 
choruses  were  generally  prompt  and  more  spirited, 
besides  that  the  four  parts  were  more  nearly  bal- 
anced in  numbers.  Miss  Twichell  improves 
in  her  contralto  songs ;  and  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  being  kept  more  carefully  in  tune,  espe- 
cially in  the  Angel  trio,  had  fuller  credit  for  its 
really  agreeable  qualities.  The  manner  in  which 
the  orchestra  gave  that  unique  and  profoundly 
interestins;  overture,  and  in  which  it  led  into  the 
chorus:  Help,  Lord;  the  singing  of  this  chorus, 
and  of  the  second :  Yet  dnth  the  Lord,  &c.,  still 
stand  out  in  our  minds  as  the  memorable  glories 
of  these  performances.  Next  to  these  come  the 
choruses:  Thanks  he  to  God ;  Be  not  afraid;  and 
He  watcheth  over  Israel ;  and  Mr.  Arthueson's 
air :  If  with  all  you  hearts.  We  trust  the  Society, 
after  the  "  Messiah  "  and  the  miscellaneous  con- 
certs they  announce,  will  yet  sec  fit  to  bring 
"  Elijah "  forth  again,  with  better  solo-singers, 
and  the  missing  parts  restored.  The  public,  we 
are  sure,  have  appetite  enough  for  it ;  but  we 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow  ;  failing  the  Handel 
and  Haydn,  there  is  another  Society  which  has 
"  Elijah  "  in  preparation  and  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  steer  clear  of  the  shoals  that  have  been  so 
well  marked  this  time. 

III.  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  third  chamber  concert,  Tuesday  evening, 
was  the  best  (so  far)  of  the  season,  as  well  as  the 
most  largely  attended.  The  Chickei-ing  saloon 
was  more  than  full.  Mendelssohn's  second 
Quintet,  (in  B  flat,  op.  87),  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant and  entertaining  works,  full  of  fancy  and 
variety,  was  played  with  admirable  spirit,  delicacy 
and  fineness.  Certainly  the  Quintette  Club  have 
never  played  so  well  as  they  do  this  winter.  Such 
an  opening  of  the  evening  was  worthy  of  such  a 
close  as  the  great  ninth  Quartet  of  Beethoven, 
in  C,  (the  third  of  op.  59),  a  work  as  great  among 
his  Quartets  (at  least  those  everheard  in  our  coun- 
try) as  his  B  flat  Trio  among  his  Trios.  It  is 
wonderfully  original,  imaginative  and  exciting,  as 
well  as  wonderfully  difficult,  especially  for  the  flrst 
violin,  which  has  to  shoot  continually  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  very  highest  tones,  where  any  swerv- 
ing from  the  purest  pitch  would  be  most  notice- 
able. We  can  but  congratulate  our  friend  Fries 
upon  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  he 
kept  his  footing  there.  Like  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, this  Quintet  awakes  a  mysterious  interest 
by  the  first  chords  of  the  Introduction,  which, 
keeping  in  the  ambiguous  by-ways  of  diminished 
sevenths,  do  not  for  some  time  betray  the  key- 
note of  the  piece.  The  fugue  in  the  finale,  with 
its  long  and  figurative  theme,  swiftly  and  delicate- 
ly winding  in  and  out  through  all  the  parts,  like 
the  most  intricate  and  exquisite  embroidery,  is 
strangely  interesting,  and  its  clear  rendering  was 


quite  a  triumph.     The  Club  must  certainly  repeat 
that  Quartet. 

The  original  Quartet  (in  D  minor.  No.  2),  by 
our  young  towiisman,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  given 
(for  the  first  time)  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Concert,  excited  a  very  genuine  interest, 
which  kept  on  increasing  to  the  end.  It  seemed 
to  us  the  best  American  composition  in  classical 
form  that  has  yet  come  to  our  notice.  There  was 
a  clearness,  a  coherency,  and  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  its  movements,  which  we  miss  sometimes 
in  musicians  of  more  notoriety.  Many  of  the 
ideas  were  striking  and  showed  musical  invention. 
They  wear,  to  be  sure,  the  Mendelssohn  complex- 
ion pretty  strongly,  but  are  by  no  means  copies  ; 
but  rather  flowers  sprung  up  from  native  soil, 
under  the  influence  of  that  sun.  The  only  weak 
part  seemed  to  be  (at  least  on  first  hearing),  the 
second  movement  (Adagio).  The  first  move- 
ment, really  the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  the 
great  point  of  art  in  the  Sonata  form,  developed 
strongly  and  clearly ,and  carried  the  audience  along 
with  its  discourse  ;  only  perhaps  it  was  continued 
a  little  beyond  the  safe  point.  The  Scherzo  was 
the  happiest  of  all,  quite  a  charming  and  unique 
little  whole.  The  Finale  was  interesting  by  the 
number  and  contrast  of  its  ideas,  surprising  you 
once  or  twice  by  a  new  episodical  melody,  where 
you  only  expected  the  resolution  of  a  chain  of 
modulation,  enough  to  remind  you  of  Beethoven. 
Our  friend  has  certainly  shown  talent  of  the  right 
stamp  in  this  eSbrt,  and  must  have  met  encour- 
couragement  in  its  reception. 

Mr.  Millard  sang  Beethoven's  Adelaida,  in 
the  Italian  words,  which  are  a  good  version  of 
the  German,  with  much  artistic  style  and  finish, 
plenty  of  light  and  shade,  &c.,  (at  least  so  far  as 
the  rather  too  tame  playing  of  the  accotnpani- 
ment  allowed),  but  yet  in  a  manner  coldly  Italian. 
Those  passionate  high  notes  came  out  coldly 
edatant  and  loud  in  his  clear,  fresh  voice ;  and  if 
there  was  the  Italian  impetus  and  energy  of  su- 
perficial feeling,  yet  you  missed  the  deep  and 
spiritual  fervor  of  the  German  music.  The 
French  Romance,  by  Niedermeyer,  Adieu 
done,  helle  France,  from  the  opera  Marie  Stuart, 
seemed  much  more  in  the  singer's  vein,  was 
beautifully  sung  and  warmly  encored.  Mr. 
WuLF  Fries  played  a  violoncello  solo  by  Rom- 
berg with  his  usual  taste  and  skill. 

IV.  The  Orchestral  Union,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  played  Weber's  Oheron  overture, 
and  the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  4th  Symphony, 
most  exquisitely.  The  overture  to  Cenerentola 
and  several  light  pieces  made  out  the  programme. 
Next  time,  we  are  told,  we  m.ay  hope  to  hear  that 
Symphony  entire. 

V.  Mr.  S.  H.  Millard's  Concert  on  Thurs- 
day evening  we  were  not  able  to  attend.  We 
should  have  liked  much  to  hear  him  sing  again 
that  little  French  chanson  :  Tais  toi,  mon  cceur  ; 
and  Mario's  gallant  ballata :  Questa  o  quella,  from 
Verdi's  Rigoletio;  above  all  the  duet:  Mira  la 
bianca  luna,  from  Rossini's  "  Soirees  Musicales," 
with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  They  sang  other  good 
selections  from  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi,  and 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  contributed  one 
of  the  early  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Moise 
fantasia  by  Thalberg. 

1        M         1 

The  next  Musical  Fund  Concert  will  be  given  a 
fortnight  from  this  evening,  and  will  offer  peculiar  at- 
tractions.    The  Coriolanus  overture  is  to  be  given,  and 
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a  delicious  'symphony  by  Haydn.  Also  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  an  original  Cantata,  called  the  *'  Pilgrims,"  by 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  -who 
will  also  take  the  conductor's  post  that  evening.  This 
Cantata  is  a  large  work,  with  overture,  grand  choruses, 
(by  volunteers  from  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,)  solos 
and  duets  by  Misses  Bothamly  and  Twichell,  Mr. 
Wetherbee,  &c.  The  poem  has  been  written  express- 
ly for  the  work  by  the  distinguished  London  critic,  Hen- 
KY  F.  Chokley,  Esq. 


New  Organ. — There  will  be  an  opening,  at  7ia  o'clock 

this  evening,  of  the  grand  organ  in  St,  Paul's  Church, 

just  completed  by  tUe  Messrs.  Hook.     It  is  said  to  be 

nearly  equal  in  contents  to  the  Tremont  Temple  organ. 

Mr.  AViLLCOX  will  play  selections  from  Bnch,  Handel, 

Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  and  some  solo  and  choir  pieces 

will  be  sung. 

<    i»    > 

Lectures  on  Art. — It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
heard  anything  more  interesting  and  thought-stimulating 
in  the  way  of  lectures,  or  more  profoundly  suggestive  of 
a  true  philosophy  of  Art,  than  two  lectures  delivered 
this  week  by  Mr.  C  H.  Goddard,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
G.  is  a  young  man,  who  thinks  for  himself  and  thinks 
deeply  into  his  subject;  he  uses  language  with  a  rare 
metaphysical  exactness ;  fascinates  you  by  the  clearness 
of  his  statements;  abounds  in  happy  and  unique  illustra- 
tion; and  inspires  by  the  high  mark  and  spirituality  of 
his  leading  thought.  We  trust  he  will  repeat  these  lec- 
tures to  a  larger  audience;  for  seldom  has  a  lecturer 
given  more  pleasure  to  the  intelligent  few  who  heard 
him.  He  is  to  lecture  again  soon,  on  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost."  The  best-informed  in  Cincinnati  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  this  course,  as  well  as  of  that  already 
given  iiere. 

Mti\)2  t  tint  vat  ntB. 

SPECIAL  CARD. 

TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  AMD  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Mupi- 
cal  Work^;,  comprising  Instruction  Hooks,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife,  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  voice,  and  the  ,best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Baas. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method,  Hunten'sdo.  A.E.  MUller's  do.  revised  by  Julius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
professors  of  Music.  Schneider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod tor  the  Voice,  Carulli,  Curtis'sand  Carcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello,  Spohr's  Violin,  Wragg  and  Berbiguier's 
Flute,  Weber's  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  tor 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
lar Operas,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  0.  D  ,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thousand  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible variety,  to  which  new  music  is  being  added  daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  of  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Catalogues  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mall 
OQ  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON",  115  Washington  st.  Boston. 

YOUNG  L4BIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beamau's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD,   Teaclier. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rf.ad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorougli  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  IJlanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanehard  will  be  happy  to  give  instrnction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  s\iclgss  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanehard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  V.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Roox,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

AdARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
leady  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


CONCERTS. 


.  THE  MENDELSSOHN  CHOEiL  SOCIETY 

Of  Boston,   most  respectfully  announce 
HANDEL'S  SACRED  ORATORIO, 

rOR  PERFOaSIANCE 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Sunday,  Dec.  24th,  1854, 

AT    THE     MELODEON. 

The  preliminary  arranf?ements  for  this  performance  were 
commenced  by  the  Government  of  the  Society  in  Ai/giisf.  last, 
by  theeng:atrement  of  the  best  resident  talent  for  the  Solo  de- 
partment, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  any 
other  Society  to  perform  it  upon  the  same  evening;  and  fur- 
thermore, as  is  believed,  in  advance  of  any  arrangements  on 
their  part  to  that  ^nd.  The  rehearsals  have  been  continued 
during  the  sea.'^on,  with  a  view  to  make  this  performance  wor- 
thy the  patmnnf^e  of  their  fiiends  and  the  public. 

The  following  talenc  will  be  combined,  viz : 
Tbe  full  Choir  of  tlie  SncielT< 

J.  Q.  WETHER'BKE,  Chorus  Master. 
A  complete  OrcKestra  of  33  members, 

CARL  GARTNER,  Leader. 
Mrs   E.  A.  WENTWORTH  and  Miss  S.  BOTHAMLY,  Soprani. 
Mrs.  JULIA  MESTON,  Alto. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARTIIURSON,  Tenore. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE,    Basso. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Organist. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of 

Herr  H.  Eekhardt,  Conductor. 

[O^ Performance  to  commence  at  6>^  o'clock. 

[TT^  Tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  music 
stores  of  Messrs  Richard.'ion,  Wade.  Reed,  and  Ditson  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  performance  at  the  Revere,  Tremont,  Winthrop, 
Adams  and  American  Uouses.  Also  at  the  door  on  Christmas 
eve.  M.  N.  BOYDEN,  Sec'y. 

[G^FINAL  REHEARSAL  with  Orchestra,  at  the  Melodeon, 
on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  23,  at  7  o'clock.     Tickets  25  cents. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

FourtBi  Coaicert  of  tSie  Series. 

HandePs  Oratorio  of 

THE    MESSIAH,' 

^Vill  be  performed  by  the  Society 

On  Sunday  Evening,  December  24th, 

(CHRISTMAS  EVE,) 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  which  occasion  the  following  Vocalists  will  appear: 

MISS    AWNA    STONE, 

MR.    S.    HARRISON    MIt,L,ARD, 

MR.  AIKEN, 

MISS  TWICHBLL, 

MISS  HESSELTINE, 

MISS  PUFFER,  and 

MRS.  WOOD. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  E.  MDLLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  eTening  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Books  containinj;  the  music  of  the  principal  Gems  of  the 
Oratorio,  may  be  had  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  perfor- 
mance. 

The  first  Concert  of  this  Society  was  given  at  the  Stone  Cha- 
pel, December  25, 1815,— Airs  and  Choruses  from  the  Messiah 
composing  the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  Since  which 
more  than  seventy  concerts  have  been  given,  at  which  parts 
of  the  Messiah  were  performed,  and  more  than  twenty  of  which 
were  given  on  the  Sunday  evenings  nearest  Christmas. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

GKAin)    MISCELLAKTEOUS    CON^CEBT ! 
THE  THIRD  of  the  SERIES  WTLh  BE  GIVEN  IN 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Christinas  Evening,  Monday,  Dec.  25th. 

Commencing  at  7>a  o'clock. 

The  Programme  will  embrace  the  principal  Air."!  and  Choruses 
from  /he  MESSIAH,  ST.  PAUL,  and  JEPHTHA,  with  selec- 
tions from  other  works  of  merit. 

A.  KRBISSMANN, Conductor. 

r.  E.  MDLLER, Organist  and  Pianist. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  door,  at  25  cents  each. 

JAMES  D.  KENT,  Sec'y. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARIi   ZERRAHBT Coucluctor. 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nov  23 


NO  3  LA  GRANGE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

HaTins:  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  wiHi  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  En.-li.^h  voice  and  of 
remedying  weaJcnfss  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
h.'irsh,  gurturai,  nasal,  or  other  unplea.-"ant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  [he  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  att.iin  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  souie  gutturtl,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  vatural  defer- tiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  fipplication  whii-h  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  phy.sical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  th^n  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief  prac//cct^  examhiation  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  hi^  can  afford 
them  such  a.'^sistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  deiigUt 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing- the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GKO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

'Sy^  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 

F  .    F  .    M  U  L  L  E  E , 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ilandel  fc  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Resicleiice,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3di 

WILLIAM   BERGEK, 

Pul>lisher  asitrl  laaiportcr  of  Music, 

No.  83  "West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  T<\achers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

[C7^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  LAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  clashes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD. 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian,  and  Englisli  Vocal  zatoii. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
ii  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  G  Tyler  Stx-eet. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPL,E,   BOSTON. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  Winthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  li    3m 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORBS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  (Lieder 
ohne  Worte,)  have  just  heen  issued  in  one  elegant  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered.     Price  S-iJ. 

Published  by        Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washhiston  St. 

SIjB  Pfubclssolju  Qxxmidk  €lnh 

Respectfully  announce  to  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  engagements  for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  PARTIES. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Club  to  give  but  few  public  concerts 
out  of  Boston  this  season  ;  and  as  many  of  their  friends  may 
feel  the  need  of  their  aocustomed  entertainment,  the  Club  will 
be  happy  to  receive  propositions  for  series  of  Parlor  Concerts 
similar  to  those  now  given  in  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Milton, 
etc.  TIIOS.  RYAN,  Sec'y,  19  Franklin  St.  Boston. 

SIGIVOR  COREIilil  hegs  leave  to  announce  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Ciiickerinq,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  tiiose  att-ending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelli  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WORK   OF   THE   YEAB, 

MOORE^S 

COBIPI.E'E'E  ElVCYCliOP^BIA 

OF 

A  work  Tvhich  lias  cost  the  inciefatigatle  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
so  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4:000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
■who  have  ever  lived. 

A.  Complete  dictionary  of  over 
5000    MUSICAL    TERMS, 

With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OE    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  Musical  Instruntents, 

With  the  da^es  of  their  invention,  and  their  Scales.    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASd,  &c.  &c. 

A  JKook  int<^nded  to  cover  tlae  wSiole 
of  Mwsacal  Science. 

JOHN  P.   JEWBTT   &   CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 
July  29  BOSTON. 


SIGWOR  ATJGtJSTO  EENDELARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 


Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MK.  J.  C.  D.  PARKEK, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
S  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACXtEK  OF  THE  PliVl?iO  AIXD  Sl^Gl:XG. 

Residence,  24  "Weat  Cedar  Street. 
Eeference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

369  AVaslitiigtan  Street,  Boston. 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  cao  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

H.  E  TELTOVV,  Agnlt. 
ii  14  tf  30  Fayette  Street, 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"tVAREKOOBIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON, 


IVOTV    READY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIAIO-FORTE, 

BY  NATHA.N   RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  preci^iely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  Tcry  best. 

Price,  in  plain  bindiug S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt $4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  pf  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 

NATHAN  BICHAHDSON. 


GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

WAllliiMi 

No.  3    "WBNTEK    STKEET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVE-^RY    PAETICTJLAR. 

Dec  9  Sin 

A.    W.    PRENZEL 

"Will  resume  his 

INSTUtrCTIOa^    O'N'    THE    I'IAjSTO-FOKTE, 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E  II.  Wade.  Aug26 


M^ 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

R.  I.XJIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  ivill  give  private  lessons  in  the  city. 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

John  Bunyan  StiU  Lives  ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND  INIMITABLE  ALLEGOET  OF 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS^ 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa?sed,  on  hisjourney  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testimonials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JE^VETT,  PuMislier. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  adthorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engraving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Irames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Nov.  12. 


G.   ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

JSjpot   of    jFoxxtcjn    anij    iSomtstu    ptusit, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

DI/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Mu.sic  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Winthrop  House.  Terms  :— S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


Mk.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupil.s  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE.  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACIURED   BY 

MASON     8l     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ua.  AYe  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  £i60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Eradbuet,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  he  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

C^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY   MASON.        1  MASOX   &-    HAMIjIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  )  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  JMs. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.J 

CARIi    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MVSICj 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

TffR.   GUSTAV   KREBS, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,   VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

0:17=*  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oc  14 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MnSIC-KOOlI,  No.  17  Gbay's  Block,  corner  of  Waahiugton 
and  Summer  Streets, 
Etferences. 
Messrij.  Chickeeino,  J.  P.  Jeweti,  Geo.  Punchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Georoe  Peabodt,  B.  n.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AUD   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  In.structor  in  tlie  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Naiuan  Richarcson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Refebekceb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  83  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  ot  tbe   Handel  &  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  TJuion,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  U.  S.  Uotel.  Dec  23    6t 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  $4.5  to  96150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  churih.  .  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept. 


O.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.^s  Melodeons, 


ANDEEAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

84    Fluckney    Street. 


Residence 

Sept  16 


tf 


ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CUTSiER, 

©igainist    aaSi    ®ear|5?!r    ni    |JfM{(lr, 

MDSIC  ROOM  DNBER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  .¥30.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  ■<i82  Wash- 
ington St.  Sept  9  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Strcji^t. 


jLcttn-f  ttgg,  jMusU  KTxis  3cii  f  rintinj-ffifllft.       No.  21  grtool  gt.. 
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VOL.    VI. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    30,    1854. 


NO.   13. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts ;  gathered  from 
EngUsh,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  .Slsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

Ky^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.    Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirieen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  I) WIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

O*  OFFICE,    No.   31   School    Stieetj    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St. 

By    NATHAN  RICUA11DS0N,282  Washinston  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13   TremontKoio. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I, 
"   SCHARFENBERG  &  I.UIS,  722  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"   GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  iV.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACIIAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLRUKN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati^  O. 
"    IIOLBKOOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
"   JOHN  U.  UELLOli^  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Eacli  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $12.00 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Violin  Quartet. 

BY  A.  OCtlBlOaEFP. 

We  very  often  hear  or  read  the  assertion,  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  write  a  Quartet; 
that  the  Quartet  is  the  touchstone  of  the  com- 
poser's knowledge.  This  remark  needs  no  proof 
with  educated  musicians ;  but  with  those  who  are 
not  so  sufficiently,  it  must  lose  somewhat  in 
weight  of  evidence ;  and  to  most  persons  there 
must  be  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  the  statement. 
Why  should  a  maestro,  who  knows  how  to  com- 
bine twenty  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  in  one 
piece  with  grand  orchestra,  not  succeed  in  man- 
aging four  parts  in  a  Quartet  ?     The  answer  to 


this  question  requires  an  explanation  of  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  this  kind  of  music 

Before  all  we  hold  it  necessary  to  fix,  as  accur- 
ately as  possible,  the  idea  of  a  Quartet,  as  the 
expression  is  to  be  understood  in  this  case,  since 
it  is  also  used  in  many  other  very  different  cases. 
In  the  opera,  for  instance,  the  combination  of 
four  voice-parts  is  called  a  Quartet ;  so  too  a  cer- 
tain number  of  parts  in  an  orchestra.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  a  piece  composed  for  the 
piano  and  three  other  instruments.  But  when 
the  piano  alone  is  played  to  three  or  four  parts, 
the  result  is  not  a  Quartet,  but  something  more. 
Hence  we  begin  with  recognizing  the  fact,  that  a 
true  Quartet  never  has  more  than  four  parts. 

But  will  this  definition  suffice  to  fix  it  as  an 
independent,  self-subsistent  kind,  or  genus?  Let 
us  try  it.  We  entrust  the  tune  to  one  prominent 
or  principal  voice,  and  fill  out  the  chords  with 
the  other  three :  then  it  is  an  air,  a  song,  a  sort  of 
melody,  or  a  fantasia,  a  set  of  variations,  or  what 
not,  with  an  accompaniment  of  three  instruments. 
Distribute  the  principal  melody,  so  that  each 
voice  shall  become  prominent  in  its  turn,  and 
you  have  a  "  Grand  Concerto,"  or  a  Sinfonia  Con- 
certante  in  little.  But  one  is  not  contented  with 
that ;  one  understands  also  how  to  paint  the  pas- 
sions. Through  the  creative  breath  of  genius, 
love  and  hatred,  joy  or  despair,  animate  four  ma- 
chines of  well-sounding  wood.  The  violin  utters 
a  pathetic  cry ;  the  viola  sighs  and  groans ;  the 
violoncello  lifts  its  eyes  wet  with  tears  to  heaven. 
Excellent !  Now  we  have  the  dramatic  instru- 
mental Quartet  ;"*  that  is  to  say,  the  Opera,  sans 
action,  sans  words,  sans  singers  and  sans  orches- 
tra ;  in  other  words  we  have  the  frog  that  wants 
to  swell  himself  up  into  an  ox. 

Thus  in  all  of  these  ways  we  get  nothing  but 
an  instrument  in  the  place  of  the  human  voice, 
or  a  piece  of  concerted  music  in  miniature,  or  a 
very  imperfect  substitute  for  theatre  music ;  a 
subordinate  kind  consequently,  an  imitation, 
which  one  is  sometimes  glad  to  have  in  the  want 
of  the  original.  But  the  true  Quartet  must  form 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch  from  great 
instrumental  music  ;  it  must  exist  from  itself  and 
for  itself,  and  not  to  supply  the  place  of  anything 
better  and  more  perfect  than  itself. 

The  Quartet,  as  we  understand  it,  is  impossible 

within  the  limits  of  the  melodic  style ;  otherwise 

its  lot  were  insignificance  in  every  point  of  view. 

It  can  neither  dispense  with  the  application  of  the 

*  Violin  Quartets  with  this  title  have  appeared. 


thematic  nor  of  the  fugued  style.  Here  already 
we  encounter  the  first  difficulty,  which  must 
place  itself  in  the  way  of  more  than  one  famous 
dramatic  composer,  who  does  not  find  it  hard  to 
fill  out  the  staves  of  most  colossal  scores.  It  is 
true  that  good  contrapuntists  have  at  no  time 
been  wanting.  But  is  this  qualification  enough 
for  the  writing  of  a  good  Quartet  ?  We  think 
not.  In  the  system  of  composition  which  Haydn 
and  Mozart  have  established,  expressive  melo- 
dy is  inseparable  from  counterpoint ;  at  this  day 
there  is  no  longer  any  science  that  would  have 
the  right  to  exclude  from  music  the  melody,  that 
is  its  soul.  One  must  know  how  to  sing,  then,  if  he 
would  make  a  Quartet: — to  sing  as  well,  though 
in  an  altogether  different  way,  as  in  the  Opera ; 
which  is  a  second,  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  the 

fil'St. 

So  far  we  have  applied  to  the  Quartet  only  the 
universal  rules  of  pure  music.  But  there  are 
also  special,  and  as  we  believe,  not  less  important 
and  far  more  difficult  rules  to  be  observed,  with- 
out which  the  Quartet  could  not  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent kind.  By  what  shall  we  distinguish  it 
from  the  Quintet,  Sextet,  Septet  and  Symphony 
with  grand  orchestra  ?  By  the  number  of  in- 
struments, you  will  tell  me.  But  if  this  were  all 
the  distinction,  then  the  Quartet  would  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Symphony  and  for  every  in- 
strumental composition  of  more  than  four  parts, 
as  we  have  seen  it  in  other  cases  supply  the  place 
of  theatre  and  concert  music.  Under  what 
claims,  then,  do  we  establish  its  independence? 
These  claims  are  the  following : 

Between  musical  thoughts  and  the  material 
means  required  to  reproduce  them  and  present 
them  with  the  best  advantage  to  the  hearing, 
there  e.xists  a  natural  relation,  easily  apprehended 
by  connoisseurs.  Such  or  such  a  thought  may 
be  satisfactorily  rendered  on  the  keys  of  a  piano, 
or  on  the  neck  of  a  guitar,  whereas  more  sound 
would  injure  it.  Another  thought  requires  the 
full  support  of  orchestra  and  chorus.  Four  hun- 
dred musicians,  nay  a  thousand,  if  you  will,  were 
not  too  many  to  execute  Handel's  "  Hallelujah," 
or  the  finale  to  the  first  part  of  the  "  Creation." 
In  general,  the  more  the  thoughts  of  the  composer 
have  a  positive  expression,  the  more  will  they 
bring  the  energetic  and  impassioned  feelings  into 
play ;  the  more  will  they  reproduce  a  lively  image 
of  something  that  admits  of  definition ;  and  so 
much  the  less  therefore  can  they  dispense  with 
those  material  auxiharies,  which  melody  and  bar- 
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tnony  find  in  the  numbers  and  various  sonorous 
qualities  of  instruments;  since  the  tonal  power  of 
execution  must  alwai-s  stand  in  right  proportion 
to  the  musical  thought,  as  the  tone  of  the  organs 
of  speech  must  to  the  sense  of  the  words  spoken. 
Hence  it  follows  that  motives  which  most  approach 
the  character  of  dramatic  music,  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  an  Overture  or  Symphony;  and  that,  to 
preserve  the  logical  connection  of  the  thought 
with  the  means  of  execution,  the  composer  must 
gradually  part  with  those  marked  cliaracteristics, 
as  his  material  or  sonorous  means  grow  less ;  so 
that  the  instrumental  Septet  or  Sextet  will  be 
less  positive  than  the  Symphony,  and  the  Quintet 
less  than  the  Sextet. 

Following  this  gradation  in  descending  line, 
the  Quartet  is  the  musical  thought  reduced  to  its 
simplest  expression,  and  limited  to  the  indispen- 
sably necessary  ;  and  not  only  will  it  not  serve, 
in  regard  to  material  efifect,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Symphony,  but  it  stands  by  all  its  psychological 
tendencies  directly  opposed  to  that  form.  The 
Quartet,  we  say,  is  the  composer's  thought  reduced 
to  its  simplest  expression.  With  less  than  four 
voices  we  cannot  fill  out  the  chord,  unless  we 
have  resort  to  arpeggi  and  double-stoppings, 
which  in  the  melodic  style  are  unsatisfactory  aids, 
and  in  the  fugued  style  hardly  worth  the  count- 
ing. The  violin  Duo  and  Trio  make  no  kind  by 
themselves.  There  are  very  fine  ones,  I  know  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  one  or  two  voices, 
that  is  to  say  a  complete  harmony,  would  have 
made  them  still  finer,  one  sees  nothing  in  them 
but  an  expedient  for  amateurs,  who  are  not  at 
hand  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  up  a  Quartet. 

The  choice  of  ideas, — that  is  the  most  essential 
and  most  difficult  matter  in  the  kind  of  compo- 
sition which  we  are  now  considering.  The  pro- 
blem for  a  musician,  who  designs  to  compose  a 
Quartet,  consists  in  banishing  from  his  work  every 
dramatic  expression,  above  all,  that  which  exerts 
most  influence  on  the  hearer's  mind  ;  in  avoiding 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  concert  bravura ; 
in  singing  in  a  certain  way,  without  reminding  us 
of  the  singer ;  in  moving  in  themes  of  the  least 
definable  and  most  abstract  psychological  charac- 
ter (for  such  according  to  our  theory  must  be  se- 
lected) and  yet  interesting  us  most  deeply  in  the 
work,  and  satisfying  us  to  such  a  pitch  that  no 
wish  more  remains,  besides  what  we  are  hearing, 
whether  we  regard  the  music  or  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution. Here  more  than  anywhere  else  is  the 
composer  forced  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  has  not  left  to  him  a  single  one  of 
those  auxiliaries,  which  so  frequently  may  claim 
the  best  part  in  a  work's  success.  In  a  genuine 
Quartet,  too,  the  illusions  of  execution  disappear 
almost  entirely;  since  the  effect  of  the  musical 
thought,  ever  dependent  on  the  combinations  of 
the  ensemble,  cannot  and  must  not  become  too 
prominent  in  any  one  voice.  The  material  or 
acoustic  effect  is  limited  to  the  outflow  of  four 
homogeneous  instruments.  To  the  eye,  finally, 
there  is  presented  nothing  but  four  players,  sitting 
around  a  table  as  if  at  a  game  of  whist,  and  whom 
you  see  during  their  bars  of  rest  taking  a  pinch 
of  snulT  or  wiping  their  glasses  with  their  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  rub- 
bing their  bows  with  rosin. 

Besides  all  too  positive  and  too  strong  expression, 
one  must  avoid  in  a  Quartet  a  multitude  of  ready 
phrases,  melodic  and  harmonic  common-places, 
familiar  and  sounding  conclusions,  which  are  ad- 


missible in  the  Opera  and  the  Symphony,  where 
all  this  is  appropriate  and  sometimes  with  the  aid 
of  material  results  produces  a  great  effect.  What, 
for  example,  is  the  much  admired  :  Let  there  he 
light!  in  Haydn's  "  Creation  ?"  Nothing  but  the 
full  chord  of  C  major  given  //  by  all  the  orches- 
tra. With  four  instruments  of  the  violin  family, 
this  dazzling  revelation  of  Light  would  shine  no 
brighter  than  a  magic  lantern  ;  it  were  less  than 
nothing,  a  complete  failure. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Harmony  of  Tone. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

This  indicates  that  Tact-music  is  in  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  national  taste ;  and  as  this  is 
the  lowest  or  elementary  condition  of  the  science, 
the  inference  follows  that  we  are  yet  far  from 
having  reached  even  a  point  of  mediocrity.  In 
imputing  this  characteristic,  however,  to  our  peo- 
ple, we  must  be  understood  as  letting  it  fall  upon 
the  promiscuous  mass.  If  we  could  visit  every 
domicile  where  true  refinement  holds  its  quiet 
sway,  where  dilettantism  has  its  little,  select,  un- 
assuming conclave  of  genial  spirits,  in  whom  the 
transcendent  love  of  harmony  is  fervent  and  sin- 
cere, we  should  no  doubt  be  enabled  to  make 
revelations  of  the  existence  of  the  highest  grade 
of  musical  culture  among  us.  These  views  fur- 
nish one  of  the  minor  arguments  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  speedy  attainment  of  a  national 
school.  We  might  add,  that  we  need  that  strict 
nationality  of  feeling,  in  which  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people  are  blended,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
European  states,  into  one  uniformity  of  colorino'. 
Although  we  possess  the  feeling  in  a  requisite 
share  for  the  cultivation  of  music,  yet  we  want 
repose.  Our  very  activity  and  materialism  lead 
us  off"  from  the  higher  susceptibilities  of  musical 
emotion,  and  in  the  general  rush  of  enterprise 
the  soul  finds  no  leisure  for  those  awakenings  of 
harmonious  sounds,  which  are  found  among  a 
festive  people  to  be  the  great  intellectual  susten- 
ance of  life  and  its  day  dream. 

We,  further,  need  a  musical  literature  of  na- 
tive growth,  adorned  by  its  galaxy  of  inventive 
genius,  whose  outpourings  should  not  only  re- 
spond to  the  national  heart,  but  should  lay  claim 
to  the  qualities  on  which  the  immortality  of  the 
old  masters  is  founded.  We  cannot  flatter  our- 
selves that  much  pretension  of  this  kind  has,  thus 
far,  sprung  up ;  nor  can  we  expect  the  dawn  of 
great  originality  in  melodious  compositions,  until 
education  becomes  so  far  refined  that  musical  ex- 
ercises shall  be  introduced  into  our  elementarv 
schools.  This  loill  send  out  the  deepest  roots  of  a 
musical  culture,  and  in  time  huild  up  the  literature 
of  the  Art. 

The  emotional  qualities  of  mind  are  seldom 
sought  out  in  our  popular  educational  systems, 
and  musical  exercises  are  but  indifferently  regard- 
ed by  those  who  aim  at  the  higher  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  youth,  and  the  infusion  of  a  large 
fund  of  knowledge  and  accomplishment.  How  a 
daily  course  of  exercise  in  the  harmony  of  tone, 
an  early  introduction  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  masters,  eschewing  every  form  of  Tact- 
music  as  destructive  of  true  taste,  will  lead  to  the 
most  improved  condition  of  mind,  we  cannot 
readily  define  ;  yet  it  stands  as  an  eloquent  truth, 
and  we  find  that  in  European  schools,  particularly 
those  of  Germany,  not  only  the  first  elements  of 


a  national  musical  education  are  imbibed,  but 
that  this  very  species  of  instruction  imparts  a  tone 
to  the  national  mind. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  art  in  question  can  prevail,  that  our  tribute 
to  its  altars  should  become  an  unremitting  duty, 
unless  it  be  first  made  to  constitute  a  part  of  gen- 
eral education  and  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  of 
all  elementary  schools.  By  this  course,  the 
harmony  of  tbne,  as  a  science,  will  find  its  earliest 
birth,  and  being  thus  awakened  in  youth  and  fos- 
tered into  being  through  all  subsequent  manhood, 
its  attachments  and  associations  will  add  largely 
to  the  poetry  of  American  life. 

Inculcated,  as  it  now  is,  under  a  superficial  sys- 
tem, as  one  of  the  external  graces  of  life,  with  no 
view  whatever  to  the  true  development  of  the 
moral  sense,  it  has  no  visible  influence  on  the 
national  taste.  Much  of  this  is  owing,  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  class  of  composition  instilled  into 
the  pupil  and  the  early  deterioration  of  taste. 
In  this  we  are  happy  in  saying  there  is  a  constant 
amelioration  taking  place,  although  wide  scope  is 
left  for  reform.  Judging  from  the  large  business 
and  immense  sales  of  musical  instrument's  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  become  satisfied  that 
devotion  to  musical  study  is  rapidly  spreading 
and  that  its  cultivation  is  becoming  almost  uni- 
versal ;  yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  means 
or  extent  of  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  lacking, 
as  the  quality  of  composition  and  mode  of  instil- 
lation. 

Were  musical  science  actually  cultivated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  instruments  sold, 
and  were  this  cultivation  rendered  productive,  so 
as  to  carry  out  all  the  intents  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Euterpean  Art,  exercising  not  mere- 
ly the  purposes  of  artificial  grace,  but  leading  to 
the  higher  end  of  a  true  moral  refinement  and 
feeling,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  more  visible 
fruits.  When  its  study  shall  assume  this  attitude, 
or  when  it  shall  be  placed  in  apposition  to  the 
study  of  general  literature,  in  which  every  one 
who  reads  to  some  extent  can  write,  it  must  be- 
come prolific  in  its  rare  emanations  of  original 
thought  and  emotion.  In  the  attribute  of  feeling, 
which  is  its  peculiar  sphere,  we  are  sometimes 
charged,  particularly  by  the  Germans,  with  being 
deficient. 

But  we  have  shown  the  physiological  law  that 
guides  this  quality,  and  we  know,  from  all  the  well 
acknowledged  traits  of  American  enthusiasm, 
that  emotion  burns  within  us.  It  is  simply  the 
defect  of  primary  instruction  and  its  not  being 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  elementary  educa- 
cation,  that  restrains  our  advancement,  and  ren- 
ders our  soil,  as  yet,  unfertile  in  its  musical  con- 
ception. This  alone  can  promote  a  literature, 
consecrated  to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Lyric 
Art,  and  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  a  national  school.  All  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  bear  npon  our  nationality  must  start 
from  the  bud  of  an  early  training,  and  to  render 
this  effectual  and  operative  we  must  not  trust  to 
all  the  suggestions  of  a  progressive  and  rail-road 
age,  but  go  back  to  Grecian  models. 

The  Grecian  forms  have,  to  some  extent,  been 
introduced  among  us  by  the  foreign  Germans,  as- 
sembling in  festive  multitudes  and  setting  up  their 
shrine  to  the  Muses.  Whether  the  grossness  of  life 
pervades  these  festivities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
it  did  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  left 
without  data  to  determine,  as  the  gloss  of  age  and 
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the  poetry  that  lend  its  enchantment  to  such  long 
chronicled  scenes,  conceal  all  minor  defects  of 
the  picture.  We  are  confident,  however,  that 
national  Euterpean  festivals  would  conduce,  more 
than  an}'  other  species  of  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, to  the  refinement  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  trait  of  vanity  becoming  too  general,  to  im- 
agine that  a  progressive  spirit  should  reach  every 
department  of  improvement.  The  genius  of 
American  society  with  all  its  compound  elements, 
is  not  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian forms  in  their  modified  and  modern  applica- 
tion. The  same  Olympian  feeling  yet  animates 
the  living  race  of  man,  and  the  same  desires  and 
ambition  in  the  concurrence  of  talent  are  active 
under  other  manifestations.  The  festive  predispo- 
sition shows  itself  in  every  phase  of  society,  and 
among  our  countrymen  this  might  be  turned  to 
account,  by  the  institution  of  established  Euter- 
pean solemnities,  united  with  the  cultivation  of 
Eloquence  and  Poetry,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
performances  of  genius  in  the  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  That  this  is  not  an  idle  suggestion  but 
really  feasible,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  really  do 
exhibit  in  the  arts,  and  the  efforts  we  have  but 
recently  made  in  ponderous  musical  attempts. 
Further,  to  effect  these  great  assthetio  purposes, 
we  should  cease  borrowing  old  usages  and  conven- 
tionalism from  a  kindred  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but 
set  up  our  own  nationality  upon  the  basis  of  cos- 
mopolitanism. We  feel  very  sanguine  that  the 
national  musical  festival  already  begun  might  be 
extended,  so  as  to  become  a  distinguishing  relaxa- 
tion of  our  people  and  minister  to  our  pure  pleas- 
ures, and  that  by  a  union  with  the  sister  arts,  a 
symmetrical  whole  would  be  imparted  to  the  in- 
stitution so  as  to  become  truly  Grecian  in  its  main 
features. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  poesy,  either  in  its  written 
or  lyric  form,  is  that  remarkable  historic  event 
which  sets  us  down  as  a  complete  and  fully  de- 
veloped nation,  endowed  with  the  accessories  of 
wealth  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  luxury. 
A  truly  national  poesy  is  .built  upon  the  material 
furnished  by  the  pastoral  and  unsophisticated 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  an  artificial  state  of 
society  seems  fatal  to  the  genuine  poetry  of 
life  and  to  all  that  consitutes  a  naive  prose  fic- 
tion. 

All  modern  fiction,  essentially  national,  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  flow  from  this  fountain ;  for 
here  the  emotions  are  unchecked  and  the  heart 
is  unveiled.  To  this  cause  we  must  in  a  great 
measure  trace  the  growing  nationality  of  Negro 
Minstrelsy  and  Negro  literature,  they  being  the 
only  portion  of  our  people,  among  whom,  united 
to  a  cei'tain  species  of  borrowed  intelligence,  we 
find  the  only  characteristic  and  well  defined 
naivete  of  a  marked  population. 

The  musical  festivals  would,  we  think,  counter- 
act the  deadening  influence  of  lu.\urious  habits 
upon  the  idyllic  tendency  of  American  literature 
and  song.  We  have  all  the  means  required  for 
such  performances,  both  as  regai'ds  lyrical  talent 
and  congenial  localities ;  and  these  should  be  se- 
lected not  amid  the  din  of  cities,  where  an  Amer- 
ican rowdyism  would  be  certain  to  desecrate  the 
cause  of  Art  and  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the  birds 
might  be  heard  in  responsive  echoings  to  the  har- 
monies of  tone. 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Eossini's  "Soirees  Musicales." 

From  the  French  of  M.  Escudier. 

From  "  William  Tell"  to  the  moment  when  he 
quitted  Paris,  it  was  impossible  to  snatch  a  note  of 
music  from  Rossini.  In  vain  the  impresarii  of 
Italy,  of  Vienna,  of  London,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
besieged  him  with  their  orders;  he  remained  deaf 
and  mute.  Music  had  become  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him,  to  such  a  point  that  during  four 
years  he  never  entered  the  hall  of  the  Italians,  al- 
though he  lived  in  the  theatre  and  was  one  of  the 
three  associates  in  the  direction. 

One  day,  one  of  his  compatriots,  a  friend  of  his 
family,  came  to  find  him  : 

"  Maestro,"  says  he,  "  I  am  unhappy,  very  un- 
happy ;  you  alone  can  change  my  situation." 

—  "  What's  the  matter,  then,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

—  "  There  had  been  confided  to  me  the  sum  of 
6,000  francs,  which  I  should  have  remitted  three 
days  since  to  a  house  in  Paris.  By  I  know  not 
what  fatality  I  was  drawn  into  gambling,  and  I 
have  lost  these  6,000  francs.  If  I  do  not  have 
this  sum  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  am  disgraced." 

—  "  Diahle  !  "  exclaimed  Rossini,  "  six  thous- 
and francs  !  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  off  all  the  mo- 
ney at  my  disposal  to  my  father.  No  matter  ;  I 
have  friends  and  will  consider,  since  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  debt  of  honor  and  the  error  of  a  young 
man  to  be  repaired.  Return  to-morrow  in  the  af-* 
ternoon." 

An  hour  afterwards,  his  publisher,  JI.  Troupe- 
nas,  came  in. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Rossini,  will  you  never  come 
out  of  your  lethargy  !  " 

"  What  ?  1  am  very  well  .  .  .  Ah !  I  under- 
stand you :  you  come  again  to  ask  music  of  me." 

—  "  Yes,  I  shall  come  and  come  again.  I  can- 
not believe  that  your  brain  has  remained  inactive 
ever  since  '  William  Tell,'  and  that  you  have  not 
at  least  some  melodies  to  give  me." 

"  Melodies,  my  dear  Troupenas  !  those  are  in- 
deed hard  to  find ;  they  even  dispense  with  them 
in  the  grand  operas  which  have  been  made  for 
some  time  past  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  can  understand 
each  other :  I  am  in  immediate  need  of  6,000 
francs  to  oblige  a  friend.  Will  you  lend  me 
them  ?  " 

—  "  Lend  you  them  ?  In  an  hour  I  will  bring 
them,  and  if  for  this  sum  you  are  willing  to  write 
me  a  few  hluettes  I  will  accept  them  in  payment." 

— "  And  how  many  must  there  be  of  these 
hluettes  f  " 

—  "  Oh  !  mon  Dieu,  enough  to  make  an  album 
.  .  .  eight  or  ten." 

—  "  Au  revoir,  my  dear  editeur  !  Bring  me  my 
6,000  francs  at  six  o'clock  this  evening  .  .  .  " 
A  moment  after,  Lablache  entered  Rossini's 
apartment  m  his  turn.  He  was  almost  seized  with 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  on  seeing  him  seated,  pen 
in  hand,  before  a  colder  of  music  paper. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  Lablache  ?  Why  do  you  stand 
there  like  a  statue  ?  Do  you  think  perhaps  that 
I  am  writing  an  opera  ?  .  .  .  "  And  he  went  on 
blackening  the  paper  with  notes. 

"  What  demon  has  passed  this  way  ?  "  exclaim- 
ed Lablache.  "  If  they  had  told  me  they  had 
seen  you  walking  with  your  feet  in  the  air,  I 
should  have  been  less  surprised  than  I  am  at  see- 
ing you  composing." 

—  "  Approach  a  little..  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
transcribing   some   chansonnettes   which   I   have 


scribbled  in  the  leaves  of  albums.  I  have  need  of 
a  dozen,  and  I  have  promised  Troupenas  to  de- 
liver them  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Ah ! 
There  is  a  iarentella  which  I  made  for  you  a 
dozen  years  ago.     You  ought  to  remember  it  ?" 

Lablache  recalled  his  souvenirs  and  began  to 
sing  the  tarantella,  which  Rossini  noted  down 
upon  the  spot. 

"  And  this  little  duet  of: /il/annan?  ...  Ah  ! 
it  is  in  the  album  of  the  Countess  of  M  .  .  .  . 
I  have  it.  And  la  Partenza  ?  ...  It  is  in  the 
album  of  Mme.,  the  princess  G.  .  .  .  And  I'Or- 
gia  ?...."_  And  this,  and  that  ?  and  Rossini 
went  on  writing  with  a  prodigious  rapidity.  He 
had  preserved  in  his  memory  the  melodies  which 
he  had  improvised  in  albums ;  he  did  not  compose, 
he  remembered. 

At  six  o'clock  M.  Troupenas  was  on  hand  as  he 
had  promised.  "  I  am  punctual,  my  dear  maes- 
tro ;  here  are  your  si.x  bank  notes." 

— "  Ah  I  ah  1  I  am  punctual,  too,  here  are  your 
hluettes.  There  are  more  than  you  bargained 
for ;  instead  of  six  you  have  twelve  of  them." 

One  can  imagine  with  what  joy  M.  Troupenas 
Carried  ofifthe  twelve  compositions  of  Rossini.  A 
month  afterward,  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the 
Parisian  world  but  the  publication  of  the  Soirees 
Musicales.  These  songs  had  a  very  great  success ; 
not  an  amateur  who  did  not  want  to  know  them 
and  to  sing  them.  The  collection  contained  eight 
Italian  ariettes  and  four  duets:  1.  La  Prumessa, 
canzonetta ;  2.  Jl  Rimprovero,  canzonetta ;  3. 
La  Partenza,  canzonetta ;  4.  L'  Orgia,  arietta ; 
5.  L'  Invito,  bolero  ;  6.  La  Pastorella  deW  Alpi, 
Tyrolese ;  7.  La  Gita  in  Gondola,  barcarole ;  8. 
La  Danza,  tarentella  ;  9.  La  Regatta  Veneziana, 
notturno;  10.  ia  Pesca,  notturno  ;  11.  La  Sere- 
nata,  notturno;    12.  I  Marinari,  duetto. 

[Note.— Of  the  above  the  first  five  at  least  have  been 
already  issued  in  a  neat  reprint,  with  Italian  and  English 
words,  by  tr.'  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  have  the  whole 
series  in  course  of  republication. — Ed. 
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From  BEBLIJif,  Nov.  12,  1854. 

There  are  two  "  Konigliche  Kapellmeister" 
here  :  Heinrich  Dokn,  and  Wilhel.ii  Taueeht. 
Dorn  is  from  Konigsberg,  and  is  now  fifty  years 
old.  His  father  set  him  going  in  music,  and  then 
he  came  to  Berlin  and  studied  with  Berger,  Klein, 
and  other  musicians  of  note,  twenty-five  years 
since.  His  works  for  piano-forte,  violoncello  and 
violin  were  already  numerous,  and  some  four  ope- 
ras, all  of  which  seem  to  be  defunct  now,  had 
made  him  known,  when  in  1S30  he  was  called  to 
Leipzig  as  music-director — where  be  stayed  but  a 
year.  Then  he  went  to  Riga  as  piano  virtuoso, 
was  afterwards  appointed  music-director  of  the 
theatre  there  ;  not  long  afterwards  he  went  to 
Cologne  in  the  same  capacity,  and  lor  a  few  years 
back  has  been  one  of  the  royal  kapellmeisters 
here.  They  are  performing  occasionally  at  the 
opera-house — last  Sunday  evening  for  instance — 
a  new  opera  of  his:  "The  Niebelungen,"  which 
as  well  as  I  can  learn,  owes  its  continued  existence 
entirely  to  the  splendor  of  its  decorations,  its  bal- 
let dancing,  and  the  talents  of  Johanna  Wagnek. 
I  have  not  heard  it.  I  heard  one  of  his  sympho- 
nies once  at  a  Soire'e  of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  and 
it  was  amusing,  and  pitiful  too,  to  note  the  dead 
silence  and  comical  glances  to  one  another  of  the 
audience,  with  which  it  was  received.  The  au- 
dience did  not  wound  his  feelings — he  directed — 
by  any  testimonial  of  disapproval ;  expressive  si- 
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lence  spoke  his  praise(?);  but  did  not  speak  the 
praise  of  the  next  piece  performed,  which  was 
Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  !  On  referring  to 
the  programme  for  that  evening,  I  find  my  opin- 
ion of  the  work  expressed  by  simply  underscor- 
ing the  word  Sinfonie  with  my  pencil,  aud  putting 
a  .'  after  it.  Schilling's  Lexicon  speaks  quite  well 
of  Dorn  as  a  composer,  but  when  he  becomes  "to 
dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  his  works  I  fear  {in 
another  sense)  will  follow  him. 

Taubeet,  whose  name  is  known  in  America  by 
his  "Bird  Song,"  composed  for  Jenny  Lind,  is  a 
Berliner  by  birth,  and  is  now  about  43  years  old — 
born  in  1811.  Although  he  has  never  been  heard 
of  among  us  as  a  pianist,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
virtuosos  living — in  all  the  technics  of  the  art. 
He  can  play  anything  and  everything  ;  and  in  fact 
his  remarkable  power  of  reading  full  orchestral 
scores  at  sight  and  playing  them  at  once  on  the 
piano-forte,  is  what  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Royal  Kapellmeister.  So  I  hear  from  good  au- 
thority. The  way  he  drives  that  orchestra,  as 
if  his  fundamental  principle  were  "  Devil 
take  the  hindmost !"  is  a  caution  to  all  sleepy- 
heads. It  makes  no  difference  what  the  music  is. 
You  should  hear  those  first  violins  in  the  diiBcult 
passages  of  the  Leonore  Overture  "  go  it." 

Taubert  is  an  amazingly  industrious  composer  ; 
—no  sooner  does  one  thing  fall  dead  upon  the  pub- 
lic, than  he  tries  it  again — never  say  die— don't 
give  up  the  ship— fire  away,  you'll  hit  something 
bye  and  bye  !  Nor  is  he  at  all  b.ishful.  In  the 
first  series  of  Symphony  Soire'es  which  I  attended 
in  Berlin,  we  had  "  Sinfonie  (H  moll)  von  W. 
Taubert,"  sandwiched  between  that  immense 
overture,  op.  124,  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Egmont 
music  of  the  same.  What  is  above  on  record  re- 
specting Dorn's  symphony,  is  equally  true  of  this 
by  Taubert  ;  and  yet  the  next  winter  he  gave  us 
the  same  thing  again,  "sandwiched"  between  the 
overtures  to  Gluck's  Iphigenia,  and  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  after  which  came  Beethoven's  C 
minor  symphony ! 

Poor  Taubert's  attempts  at  composition  are  a 
never-failing  subject  for  the  Berliners  to  sharpen 
their  wits  upon,  and  he  is  treated  entirely  without 
mercy.     For  instance  : 

In  the  winter  of  1846-7,  the  concert  hall  of  the 
Opera  House  was  dedicated  (if  the  expression  be 
allowed)  by  a  charitable  concert,  the  programme 
of  which  consisted  of  an  overture  by  Righini,  and 
one  by  Reichardt,  a  piece  by  Lwoff  and  one  by 
Jomelli,  sung  by  the  Dom  Choir,  a  scene  from 
Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  sung  by  Viardot-Garcia  and 
the  Dom  Choir;  Finale  from  "Oberon,"  sung  by 
Frauleins  Tuczek  and  Brexendorf,  and  the  Dom 
Choir;  a  Mazurka  by  Chopin,  sung  by  Viardot- 
Garcia  as  a  song;  and  a  Polonaise  by  Taubert. 
In  this  programme  for  a  concert  room,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, do  not  appear.  This  set  the  wits  of  the 
musical  folks  at  work,  and  a  series  of  .little  arti- 
cles headed  Eingesandt  (Communicated) — which 
has  the  same  force  in  these  journals  that  "  adver- 
tisement "  has  in  the  Tribune, — followed  in  the 
Spener  and  Voss  newspapers.  The  following  are 
from  the  Spener  journal,  as  they  appeared  at  short 
intervals,  in  different  numbers. 

(Eingesandt.) 
1. 
Wherefore  Taubert's  Polonaise  at  the  dedication  of 
the  house?  L.  v.  Beethoven. 

2. 
But  why  was  not  the  new  Polonaise  by  Taubert  not  at 
the  close  ?    One  could  then  peaceably  have  gone  for  his 
cloak. 

3. 
Mr.  Kapellmeister  W.  Taubert  is  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  produce  his  last  symphony. 

4. 
An    Anonymous    lately   requested   in    the    Vossish 
Journal  the  production  of  a  symphony  by  Taubert,  in 


the  .^eries  of  noble  concerts  which  are  given  every  win- 
ter for  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  of 
the  Eoyal  Orchestra.  Another  ventures  in  the  same 
journal  to  express  his  strong  desire,  that  in  addition  to 
such  a  symphon}',  the  much  talked  of  Polonaise  may  be 
added;  and  to  heighten  the  announcement,  if  that  be 
possible,  also  a  violin  concerto  of  Herr  Hubert  Eies.* 

B. 
The  request  in  yesterday's  paper  for  the  performance 
of  a  symphony  by  Taubirt  and  the  Polonaise,  as  well  as 
the  production   of  a  violin  concerto  by  Eies.  may  well 
stand  without  the  signature  of  "  Spassvogel"  (waV). 

Here  are  a  few  from  Voss's  paper,  two  of  which 
are  attempts  to  take  the  part  of  Taubert. 

1. 

The  concert  had  a  noble  end  in  view, 

And  artists,  world-renowned,  therein  took  part; 
A  better  programme  then  was  surely  due 

The  audience,  the  occasion,  and  to  Art. 
But  where  was  Mozart?  and  Beethoven,  where? 

Those  names  which  o'er  all  others  fame  has  crowned? 
But  in  their  steid  we  find  a  Taubert  there, 

And  hear  his  late,  new  Polonaise  resound! 
Perhaps  'twould  please  us  in  some  garden  scene, 

Where  Gungl's  joyons  measures  charm  the  throng, 
Here  not,  where  we  invoke  the  muse  severe 

Of  higher  Art,  of  Symphony  and  song. 

These  verses  called  out  the  following  : 

2. 

In  a  rhyme  without  rhyme  or  reason  [gereimten  unge- 
veimiheit],  the  author  of  the  verses  complains  of  having 
he.ird  the  Polonaise  of  Taubert.  If  Herr  Kapellmeister 
W.  Taubert  had  produced  this  beautiful  piece  of  music 
under  some  other  name,  that  great  poet,  whose  wretched 
verses  prove  him  entirely  without  a  sense  for  rhytl:m 
and  harmony,  would  never  have  noticed  that  it  was 
dance  music. 

o. 

The  writer  of  the  rhyme  without  rhvme  or  reason 
complained,  not  that  he  had  to  hear  a  daiice,  tor  there  is 
beautiful,  noble  dance  music;  but  that  a  piece  of  music 
was  served  up  to  the  public,  which  neither  from  its  nov- 
elty nor  for  any  other  quality  has  any  claim  as  a  con- 
cert piece  upon  such  an  occasion.  That  the  verses  were 
bad  is  gladly  .admitted;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  make 
good  ones,  when  the  only  inspiration  must  be  drawn 
from  a  Polonaise  by  Taubert  ? 
4. 

The  writer  of  the  rhyme  without  reason  has  produced 
a  specimen  of  prose,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  his  verses.     But  how  can  noble  lan- 
guage flow  from  a  pen  which  ignoble  passions  guide  ? 
5. 

Advocate  filled  with  noS'e  passion,  why  dost  thou  con- 
fine thyself  thus  to  the  form  alone?  Disprove  the  fact 
with  suflicient  reasons  if  thou  canst,  or  the  assailant, 
spite  of  thy  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  great  master! 
will  still  be  in  the  right. 

So   much   for   the   Polonaise.     The  last  subject 
which  the  jokers   have  improved,   more   to   their 
own  than  to  his   amusement,  is   the  failure  of  his 
two    operas,    which    were    most    unequivocally 
damned — Joggeli,  and  Riibezahl.     Kladderadatsch, 
a  few  weeks  since,  had  the  following: 
From  Eiibezahl's  Album. 
Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  malorum. 
Let  these  comforting  words  remind  thee  of  thy  friend 
and  forerunner,  Joggeli. 

From  Joggeli's  Album. 
Vita  nostra  brevis  est, 
Brevifinietur; 
Gaudeamus  igitur! 
My  only  source  of  comfort  is  thy  pleasant  companion- 
sliip,  Eiibezahl. 

P.  S. — Nov.  17. — Have  I  been  making  merry 
over  our  two  Kapellmeisters?  Better  have  let 
them  alone,  for  as  a  punishment,  I  was  condemned 
this  afternoon  at  Liebig's  to  hear  Dorn's  Overture 
to  the  Niebelungen,  and  immediately,  alter  Tau- 
bert's Symphony!  The  Overture  was  tremen- 
dously hissed,  and  the  Symphony  met  with  not 
much  better  success.  The  diminuendo  of  the 
Andante's  close  is  very  pretty — but  there  were  no 
two  opinions,  apparently,  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire work.  A.  W.  T. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  6. 

Beklin,  Nov.  22.—"  Agindos"  being  in  Paris  writes 
thus  to  "  Pegan,"  under  date  of  the  14th  inst: 

"  As  for  music  you  are  lucky  in  being  in  Berlin.  I 
have  as  yet  heard  of  nothing  above  mediocrity  in  Paris 

*  Hubert  RieB,  a  brother  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  and  a  com- 
poser of  the  Taubert  and  Dorn  genua.  The  joke  is,  that  he 
is  Royal  Concertmeister ! 


—no  concert  to  compare  with  those  I  heard  in— Boston ! 
At  the  Opera  they  only  g.ive  showy  things.  To-night 
the  bill  is  "  Eobert,  the  Devil:"  the  "  Huguenots"  comes 
off  next,  and  every  other  night  they  give  Meyerbeer's 
"  North  Star."  The  "  Prophet,"  of  course,  will  be  given 
frequently,  and  thus  it  gnes.  As  for  the  concerts  at  the 
Conservatoire,  the  only  way  to  hear  them  is  to  put  your 
name  down  two  or  three  years  in  advance  and  then  wait 
patiently  until  some  possessor  of  a  seat  dies  and  gives 
you  a  chance.  I  have  sent  iu  my  name  for  a  standee,  but 
have  no  prospect  of  success.  The  musical  taste  of  Paris 
is  indicated  by  this :  that  the  room  in  which  the  only  clas- 
sical concerts  are  given,  holds  about  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons. The  seats. are  all  kept  in  the  same  families  and  the 
public  virtually  excluded.  So  that  there  is  no  opportu- 
tunity  at  all  to  hear  what  you  and  I  call  music  in  this 
capital  of  the  world.  Does  not  this  seem  wonderful  to 
you?  [Why!  'Agindos!'  Does  not  Jullien  hail  from  Pa- 
ris?] I  asked  a  theatre-goer  the  other  day  what  my 
chances  were  of  hearing  something  by  Mozart  1  He  said 
they  [Mozart's  works?  or  the  opera  folks?]  are  very 
poor, — and  I  can  very  well  think  so  when  I  can  see  the 
350th( ! )  representation  of  "  the  Huguenots"  advertised. 
If  it  were  not  unchristian,  I  might   say,    'Meyerbeer 

,'  but  I  wont.    I  have  some  hopes  of  the  Italian 

company.  TIrey  will  at  least  give  '  the  Barber'  and 
'  Moses,'  and  perhaps  '  William  Tell,'  and  possibly  (not 
probably) '  Don  Giovanni.' 

"  Thus  you  see,  yon  are  in  luck  in  the  music  line.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Germany  is  the  promised  land 
for  music,  and  I  am  thus  truly  to  enjoy  some  of  it  when 
I  return  there." 

So  much  from  "  Agindos's"  letter,  which  his  friend 
has  extracted  for  my  diary.  I  wish  he  had  part  of  our 
good  music  there,  for  the  quantity  of  it  here  is  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment.  One  cannot  possibly  attend 
half  of  it..  Let  us  see  by  a  reference  to  tlie  National 
Ztitung  what  we  have  had  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber already,  to-day  being  the  22nd.  In  the  list  I  shall 
include  nothing  but  what  "  Agindos"  would  call  music, 
leaving  out  entirely  Gungl's  concerts,  four  or  five  a  week, 
and  those  at  the  "  Tonhalle,"  "  Eldorado,"  "  Colosseum" 
and  other  places.  Nor  will  my  list  be  complete  even  of 
the  "  good  music"  concerts,  as  some  have  not  been  adver- 
tised in  the  Naiicmal  Zeilung,  a  performance  of  "  Judas 
MaccaboBus,"  for  instance,  in  one  of  thejchurohes,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  virtuoso  concerts — however,  the  list,  I 
think,  will  be  found  to  contain  something  worth  hearing 
every  evening  in  the  month  thus  far;  and  it  will  proba- 
bly contiuue  just  so  until  the  middle  of  April.  But  to 
thehst: 

Nov.  1.  Eoyal  Opera,  (not  opera  house)  Concert  and  Vau- 
deville, (singspiel.) 
At  Kroll's  ;  Bazzlni's  10th  concert.  He  is  a  vio- 
lin virtuoso  much  praised  in  the  papers.  On  his 
bill  I  notice  his  own  name  and  those  of  Weber  and 
Ernst. 

Hall  of  the   Sing  Akademie  :    Trio  Soiree,  by  the 
Brothers  Staiknecht  and  HeiT  Loschoni.     Music: 
Haydn,  Marschner  and  Beethoven. 
"    2.     Opera  House  :  Ballet. 

Sommer's  Saloon;  Oertling,  Birnbach,  &c..  Quar- 
tet Soiree. 
"    3.     Opera;  "  Czar  and  Zimmei-mann"  by  Lortzing, 
Hennig's   Winter    Garden;     Liebig's    Symphony 
Soir(5e.     (iVIendelssohu,  Beethoven,  Gluc'k.) 
Sing  Akademie;  Madame  Fbrster's  (singer)  Con- 
cert.    (Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, Stradella.) 
"    4.    Theatre:  Strueiuee  tragedy,  with  Meyerbeer's 
music. 

Nicolai  church ;  Concert,  sacred  music. 
Kroll's;    Bassmi's    11th    Concert  (Beethoven,  ro- 
mance, op.  40.) 
"    5.     Opera  House ;  Die  Niebelungen. 

Hennig's;  Liebig's  Concert. 
"    6.     Opera  House ;  Fidelio. 
"    7.     Opera  House ;  Ballets. 

Bassini's  seventh  Concert  (Beethoven,  concerto  D, 
op.  61.) 

Sing  Akademie;  Quartet  Soiree,  by  Zimmerman 
and  companions. 
"    S.    Opera  House;  "  Borneo  and  Juliet." 

Liebig's  Concert. 
"    9.   Nothing  but  light  music  advertised! 
"    10.  Opera  House;  Massaniello. 

Liebig. 
"    11.  Sinfonie  Soiree  by  Eoyal  Orchestra. 
"    Bazzini's  13th  Concert. 
"    12.  Opera;  Euryanihe. 

Liebig. 
"    13.  Opera  House;  Ballet. 

At  Kroll's;  the  Brothers  Doppler,  Kapelhneister  at 
the  National  Theatre  in  Pesth.  They  play  the 
flute,  and  their  playing  together  is  said  to  be  won- 
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3erful.    Last  week  they  had  the  honor  of  playing 
at  the  ^Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig. 
JIaeder's  Saloon;  Liebig,  snb^cription  concert. 

14.  Opera  House;  "Fairy  Lake,"  (Auber.) 

15.  Opera;  "  Orpheus  and  Euridice,(Ghick.) 
Liebig. 

August  Bivuloch ;  Quartet  Soiree  in  Hotel  de  Eus- 
sie. 

16.  Sommer's  Saloon ;  Oertling's,  &c.  Quartet  Soi- 
ree. 

17.  Opera  House ;  Ballet. 

18.  Soiree  of  the  Dom  Chor. 

19.  Opera  House;  Eossini's  Tancred. 
Liebig. 

20.  Opera  House:  Der  Freyschulz. 

21.  Opera  House;   Tdficred. 
Sing  Academic's  Concert. 

22.  Liebig's  Concert. 

Trio   Soiree  of  the  Brothers  Stalknecht,  &c. 

23.  Opera  House;  Water  Carrier  (ics  dmx  Jour- 
nees,)  Cherubini. 

24.  Opera  House;  Martha. 
Liebig. 

25.  Sinfonie  Soirfe. 

At  Sommer's  Saloon;  Quartet  Soiree. 

At  the  Cathedral ;  a  Service  of  the  Dom  Chor. 

And  Sunday  evening,  26th ;  "  Don  Juan.''' 

At  one  of  the  other  theatres  a  piece :  "  The  Loafer 
of  Berlin" — has  been  running  all  the  month,  which 
the  bills  call  a  Posse  mil  Gesajig,  which  is  said  to 
be  worth  hearing. 


BOSTON,  DEC.  30,  1854. 

The  Christmas  Performances  of  the 
"Messiah." 

Handel's  sublime  Oratorio  was  enjoyed  here 
last  Sunday  evening,  (Christmas  Eve),  by  per- 
haps twice  as  many  listeners  as  were  ever  before 
assembled  for  that  pleasure  in  this  oratorio-loving 
city.  We  were  only  sorry  for  the  distraction  oc- 
casioned by  two  rival  performances,  both  so 
promising  and,  as  it  proved,  so  excellent.  Yet 
neither  society  lacked  audience,  and  no  hall  could 
have  contained  their  combined  numbers. 

It  was  our  own  lot  to  hear  the  first  part  of 
"  The  Messiah "  at  the  Melodeon,  a  somewhat 
contracted  old  place  to  our  present  habits,  but  al- 
ways a  good  hall  for  sound.  Here  the  Mendels- 
sohn Choral  Society  were  compelled  finally 
to  resort,  in  consequence  of  the  Society  who 
lease  the  Music  Hall  having  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  revive  their  old  Christmas  custom  of 
performing  "  The  Messiah "  themselves.  Their 
audience  nearly  filled  the  Melodeon,  say  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  people.  Their  prepara- 
tion had  been  very  thorough,  under  the  careful 
drilling  of  their  chorus-master,  Mr.  Wetheebee, 
and  their  conductor,  Herr  Eckhardt  ;  and  they 
had  the  memory  of  last  winter's  great  success  to 
animate  them.  The  chorus  consisted  of  about  160 
voices,  quite  well  balanced;  the  orchestra,  of 
thirty-two  instruments,  with  Herr  Gartner  as 
leader,  for  one  so  hastily  extemporized,  after 
others  had  had  the  first  pick  among  the  resident 
material,  was  certainly  much  more  efiective  than 
we  had  dared  to  hope.  They  played  the  over- 
ture remarkably  well.  The  organ,  rather  a 
small  one,  was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bab- 
COCK.  One  great  merit,  too,  in  this  preparation 
of  "  The  Messiah ''  was  that  so  little  was  left  out ; 
— only  about  si.x  numbers  from  the  whole  sixty. 
We  materially  regretted  only  the  choruses  :  And 
he  shall  purify,  and  that  most  profoundly  beauti- 
ful of  all  perhaps :  And  with  his  stripes,  which 
was  omitted  on  both  programmes.  But  (could 
we  have  staid  in  one  place)  it  would  have  been  a 
rare  satisfaction  to  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
so  nearly  all  of  "  The  Messiah  "  performed,  and 
so  well,  as  we  left  it  going  on  that  evening. 


In  their  principal  tenor  and  bass  solos  the 
Choral  Society  could  not  be  surpassed.  .  Mr.  Ar- 
THTJESON  delivered  the  opening  recitative  :  Com- 
fort ye,  with  such  chaste  elegance  of  style,  such 
feeling  and  expression,  and  such  sweetness  and 
purity  of  tone  withal,  that  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  announcement  that  a  severe  cold  discour- 
aged him  from  attempting  the  air :  Every  valley. 
It  was  a  greater  loss  (to  us)  not  to  hear  his:  Thy 
rebuhe,  and  Behold  and  see  :  for  it  is  in  such  reci- 
tatives and  songs  of  deep  tenderness  and  pathos, 
that  Mr.  Arthurson  is  a  model  to  all  our  other 
oratorio  singers.  Mr.  Wetherbee  has  not  the 
most  ponderous  kind  of  bass,  but  its  elastic,  musi- 
cal quality  told  well  in  his  highly  artistic  render- 
ing of  TTius  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  I  will  shake, 
Sfc,  and  in  the  fine  minor  air :  But  who  may 
abide,  with  its  rapid  and  vehement  episode  :  For 
he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.  Art  served  well  for 
strength  here ;  there  was  at  least  strength  in  the 
conception.  Neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  recita- 
tive and  air  about  the  people  walking  in  darkness, 
did  he  miss  any  point  of  expression ;  and  how 
unspeakably  beautiful  are  those  pieces  truly 
sung] 

Mrs.  Meston  sang :  0  thou  that  tellest  in  a  clear 
and  telling  contralto  voice,  correctly,  but  in  rather 
a  spiritless  manner,  with  eyes  too  closely  fastened 
to  her  notes.  Miss  Bothamlt,  in  the  angel 
annunciation  :  There  were  shepherds,  more  than 
confirmed  all  our  past  impressions  of  the  music  of 
her  voice  and  of  her  talent  and  true  feeling  for  a 
singer.  Those  celestial  tones  have  seldom  found 
a  fitter  medium  than  such  a  voice,  so  pure,  so 
clear,  so  sweet,  so  full,  so  penetrating.  And  there 
was  real  fervor  in  them.  Rejoice  greatly,  rather 
overtaxed  her  power  of  sustained  florid  execution  ; 
but  with  study  and  experience  we  should  judge 
that  here  was  every  promise  of  an  admirable 
singer  of  the  best  kind  of  music.  It  needs  not  to 
be  said  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  sang:  Come  unto 
him  well.  To  her  too  was  entrusted :  1  know  that 
my  Redeemer. 

The  choruses :  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  horn,  and  all  that  we  heard, 
were  sung  with  admirable  spirit,  unity  and  effect. 
Every  voice  appeared  to  tell, — a  rare  thing  in 
the  soprano  quarter  of  our  Boston  choruses, — the 
themes  were  taken  up  with  promptness  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  there  was  light  and  shade  and  good 
avoidance  of  the  heavy  organ  tone.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  turn  one's  back  upon  such  a  perform- 
ance. 

Passing  over  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  there 
was  a  sight  indeed  to  behold ;  not  far  from 
three  thousand  people,  apparently,  occupying 
every  seat  and  standing  place ;  and  the  great 
choruses,  from  singers  filling  up  the  entire  plat- 
form, three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  the  fullest 
representation  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  old  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  ringing  through  that 
superb  hall ! 

In  weight  and  volume  of  the  choral  masses,  in 
picked  material  and  trained  accuracy  of  orchestra, 
in  the  rare  conductorship  of  Gael  Zeerahn, 
and  in  the  inspiration  of  such  a  place  and  such  an 
audience,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
had  the  advantage.  But  numbers  apart,  accept- 
ing only  the  ear's  report,  their  choruses  were  not 
so  nicely  balanced  as  the  other;  their  tenors 
scarce  a  match  for  their  most  noble,  round,  sono- 
rous mass  of  bass,  and  their  soprani  still  somewhat 


subject  to  the  old  infirmity  of  leaving  the  attack 
of  the  fugue  subjects  to  be  made  by  a  small  and 
shrill  advance  guard,  the  others  settling  into  the 
column  one  by  one.  We  are  told  that  some  of 
the  earlier  choruses  betrayed  lack  of  recent  re- 
hearsal (we  think  they  had  but  one)  ;  but  those 
we  heard  were  certainly,  with  brief  exceptions, 
given  with  a  precision,  power  and  spirit  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Behold  the  Lamb ;  All  we  like 
sheep ;  the  high,  crystal  ringing  semi-chorns : 
Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates;  the  'Hallelujah,' 
especially  ^  and  in  the  main  the  colossal  double 
finale  :  Worthy  the  Lamb,  and  the  Amen,  seemed 
to  have  a  most  refreshing  and  inspiring  influence 
on  the  vast  assembly.  Among  the  points  that 
might  have  been  improved  was  the  solemn  Adagio 
passage:  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
quity of  us  all;  there  was  no  pianissimo  and 
crescendo  before  the  last  chord ;  but  it  was  all 
one  level  forte. 

Added  to  the  advantages  of  the  H.  &  H.  per- 
formance was  the  re-appearance  of  Miss  Anna 
Stone,  whose  journey  from  her  post  in  New 
York  at  such  a  time  was  most  warmly  appreciated. 
She  was  hailed  with  unbounded  applause,  which 
meant  the  revival  of  many  a  glorious  memory 
relieved  upon  a  ground  of  sense  of  recent  loss. 
We  were  sorry  not  to  hear  her  in  the  angel  an- 
nunciation, which  is  peculiarly  one  of  her  parts. 
In  How  beautiful,  and  in  /  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer, she  never  sang  with  more  effect,  more 
chaste  finish,  more  dignity  and  largeness  of  man- 
ner. Whatever  she  is  not,  in  the  requirements 
of  a  great  artist,  she  contributes  a  most  rare  and 
positive  value  to  our  oratorios. 

Mr.  Millard's  tenor,  too,  is  to  be  counted  a 
decided  acquisition.  His  voice  proved  fully  equal  to 
the  place,  although  we  had  not  there  its  sweetest 
and  most  natural  quality.  Too  late  for  his  Comfort 
ye,  we  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  largeness 
of  style,  the  expression  and  good  taste  with  which 
he  delivered  the  pathetic  recitative :  Thy  rebuke, 
&o.  Thou  shall  break  them,  too,  was  mastered 
with  more  energy  and  dramatic  force  than  we 
had  given  him  credit  for,  after  his  lighter  efforts 
in  a  small  room.  We  are  sure  that  when  Mr.  Mil- 
lard shall  have  got  a  little  more  re-accliraated  in 
Handelian  oratorio,  after  years  of  schooling  in 
the  land  and  atmosphere  of  Verdi,  he  will  turn 
the  true  fruits  of  that  schooling  to  most  excellent 
account  here  in  the  music  best  loved  in  his  old 
home. 

Mr.  Aiken's  :  Wlty  do  the  nations  rage,  and 
The  trumpet  shall  sound,  were  highly  successful 
efforts.  In  the  latter  the  trumpet  obligato,  played 
by  Herr  Hbinicke,  demands  especial  notice,  as 
being  the  most  smooth  and  masterly  performance 
we  have  yet  heard  of  that  very  difiicult  accom- 
paniment. Some  of  the  most  important  female 
solos  were  entrusted  to  pupils  of  the  H.  and  H. 
Solo  School,  and  of  course  were  hardly  heard  to 
due  advantage,  especially  so  great  a  song  as :  He 
was  despised;  although  neither  this  (by  Mrs. 
Wood),  nor  the  airs  by  Miss  Puffer  :  Come 
unto  him,  and  Thou  didst  not  leave,  were  without 
merit.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Rejoice  greatly 
(Miss  Hesseltine),  which,  though  a  painfully 
unripe  performance,  yet  gave  promise.  Miss 
TwiCHELL  we  did  not  hear. 

On  the  whole,  the  chief  sin  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  performance  was  the  sin  of  omission, 
songs  and  choruses  being  thinned  out  to  the 
amount  of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  oratorio. 
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Tbe  crowdeJ  audience  would  eagerly  have  heard 
more. 

The  next  evening  again  found  suflbcating 
crowds  packed  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  listening 
to  copious  selections  from  tbe  "  Messiah,"  besides 
several  choruses,  duets  and  songs  from  "  Jepthah," 
and  "  St.  Paul,"  performed  by  the  Musical  Ed- 
ucation Society,  with  Herr  Kreissmann  as 
conductor.  We  only  heard  a  portion  of  tbe  first 
part,  and  to  that  portion  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
do  much  justice,  so  far  had  the  fatigue  of  previous 
excitement,  together  with  the  heat  and  close  air 
of  the  room  dulled  our  sensibility  to  music  which 
we  love  so  well,  and  which  was  certainly  in  the 
main  well  performed.  Indeed  the  choruses  were 
sung  with  remarkable  precision  and  distinctness, 
by  a  body  of  some  150  voices,  all  telling,  if  not 
"  all  told."  There  was  rather  a  wearisome  pro- 
portion of  solos  to  chorus,  considering  the  absence 
of  all  orchestral  relief,  the  only  accompaniment 
being  the  organ,  played  by  Mr.  Mullee,  who, 
ably  and  correctly  as  he  plays,  seemed  to  avail 
himself  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  resources  of 
that  noble  instrument,  (not  having  sufficiently 
accustomed  himself  perhaps  to  its  peculiarities). 
Mr.  Akthceson,  in  spite  of  a  cold,  sang:  Com- 
fort ye,  and  Every  valley,  finely.  Bliss  Lucy  A- 
DoANE,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Kreissmann,  who  has 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  fine  singer,  sang :  1 
know  that  my  Redeemer,  in  an  elaborately  expres- 
sive manner,  even  to  the  shading  of  certain  notes 
till  they  were  lost  entirely ;  the  effort  was  also 
marred  by  faulty  pronunciation. 

The  pieces  from  the  "  Messiah "  consumed 
over  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  could  wait  no 
longer  for  what  we  much  wished  to  hear  so  side 
by  side  with  Handel,  the  selections  from  Men- 
delssohn's "  St.  Paul ;"  which  oratorio,  by  the 
way,  it  would  be  a  commendable  act  on  the  part 
of  this  Society  to  produce  entire.  It  is  far  more 
practicable  than  "  Elijah,"  and  short  enough  to 
need  no  cutting,  while  in  Germany  it  is  the 
more  esteemed  of  the  two  works. 


The  New  Organ  at  St.  Paul's. — The 
"  opening  "  on  Saturday  evening  was  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  occasion  of  quiet  musical  enjoyment. 
The  church,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  wearing  its 
fresh  Christmas  evergreens,  favored  the  mood  of 
ealm  musical  receptivity  ;  the  exterior  of  the  or- 
gan, of  light  and  graceful  architecture,  with  a 
very  liberal  display  of  gilded  pipes  upon  a  white 
ground,  was  remarkable  for  its  elegance  ;  and  the 
richness  and  sweetness  of  its  many-voiced  stops, 
the  beauty  of  its  swell,  and  perfectness  of  its 
mechanism,  confirmed  .the  reputation  of  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  the  builders.  It  was  to  the  credit, 
however,  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Will- 
cox,  the  organist,  that  our  thoughts  were  mostly 
absorbed  in  the  music  they  discoursed.  This  was 
after  the  following 

Programme. — Part  I. 

1.  Extempore   Introduction,  followed  by  the    '  Kyrie, ' 

from  Haydn's  1st  Mass. 

2.  Chant:  '  Venite,  exultemus. 

3.  Chorus:  '  And  with  his  stripes,' Handel. 

4.  Hymn :  '  Another  six  days'  work  is  done.' 

5.  Song:  '  With  verdure  clad,'  (Mrs.  Long) Haydn. 

6.  Pastoral  Symphony  from  the  '  Messiah,' Handel. 

7.  Anthem:  Jubilate  Deo, Novello. 

Part  H. 

1.  Overture  to  '  Samson,' Handel. 

2.  Solo  and  Quartet :  '  Praise  to  thee,' Herold. 

Mrs.  Long  and  Quartet. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor Bach. 


4.  Song:  '  Ave  Maria,'  (Mrs.  Long) Cherubini. 

5.  Qnartet:  Benedictus, Novello. 

6.  a.  Song  without  Words Mendelssohn. 

b.  '  La=cia  ch'io  pianga,' Handel. 

7.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  *  Messiah,' Handel. 

The  pieces  by  Mrs.  Long  were  sung  with  true 
taste  and  feeling;  the  Chant,  Hymn,  Quartet  and 
Anthem  were  given  by  a  well-balanced  Quartet 
Choir ;  all  the  rest  was  played  upon  the  organ  by 
Mr.  WiLLCOX,  whose  extempore  introduction 
was  quite  tasteful  and  displayed  a  pleasing  variety 
of  stops.  His  selections  were  of  the  best,  and 
some  of  them  we  enjoyed  too  well  to  talk  about 
them,  especially  Handel's  :  And  loitli  his  stripes, 
and  the  Fugue  of  Bach. 


Orchestral  Union. 
Another  drenching,  stormy  Wednesday  after- 
noon— unlucky  day  that ! — and  a  few  hundred 
people  were  dimly  scattered  alon;;  the  floor  and 
galleries  of  the  great  Music  Hall.  These  came 
devotedly,  and  devotedly  listened  to  an  exquisite 
performance  of  Beethoven's  exquisite  fourth  Sym- 
phony (in  B  flat.)  Verily  Zeukahn  has  inher- 
ited the  mantle  of  Bergmann,  and  the  new  or- 
chestra is  more  and  more  owned  to  be  the  equal  in 
quality,  as  it  is  in  size,  of  the  Germania.  In 
some  of  its  elements,  as  the  trumpets,  and  the 
brass  generally,  it  is  better  than  its  predecessor 
and  model.  We  have  rarely  from  any  orchestra 
received  such  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  a  Beet- 
hoven symphony.  It  sounded  not  at  all  mechani- 
ical,  but  the  spirit  of  the  warm  music,  as  if  vibra- 
ting from  its  own  life,  came  over  you  and  glowed 
through  you. 

Beethoven  wrote  grander  symphonies,  but  none 
more  ieautiful,  more  tender,  delicate  and  passion- 
fraught  than  this.  It  is  warm  music ;  a  whole 
rhythmic  history  of  deep,  consuming  love,  with 
its  hopes  and  its  despairs,  its  fitful  moods,  its  infin- 
ite longings,  Platonic  meditations,  reveries,  ex- 
quisite caprices,  depths  "  most  musical,  mo^t  me- 
lancholy," and  heights  of  rapture  uncontainable 
and  heaven-storming.  In  sentiment,  spirit,  age, 
(speaking  as  of  the  heart's  lifetime)  it  seems  to 
class  with  the  song  Adelaida,  and  such  Sonatas  as 
the  Pathetique,  the  Mondschein,  and  that  entitled 
Les  Adieux,  V Absence  et  le  Retour.  But  this  is 
the  same  prompting  carried  out  on  a  complete 
scale ;  this  is  the  whole  dramatic  poem,  of  which 
those  are  simply  songs  and  sketches.  Talk  of 
learned,  abstract,  metaphysical  German  music  ! 
of  Symphonies  as  forms  remote  from  common 
sympathies  !  as  cold  affairs  compared  with  the  im- 
passioned Italian  operas  that  we  hear!  Either  one 
only  fancies  that  he  listens  to  this  symphony,  hear- 
ing as  one  who  hears  not,  deaf  to  sounds  palpably 
before  him,  or  he  must  recognize  in  it  a  warmth 
of  feehng,  a  depth  and  energy  of  passion,  an  out- 
gushing  from  sweet  secret  springs  of  melody,  a 
wealth  of  musical  ideas,  colorings  and  effects,  and 
a  progressive  interest  as  of  an  ever  deepening 
plot,  which  makes  the  said  operas  seem  cold  and 
empty  in  comparison. 

After  the  usual  variety  of  waltzes,  arrange- 
ments, &c.,  the  concert  closed  with  the  finale  and 
march  from  Tannhauser,  a  piece  of  no  great  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  but  of  a  rich  and  festal  pomp 
of  harmony,  and  a  masterly  breadth  and  fulness 
of  instrumentation,  which  exhibited  the  fine  musi- 
cal ensemble  of  this  orchestra,  and  especially  the 
excellence  of  its  brass  instruments  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 


More  Christmas  Music.  At  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral in  Franklin  St.,  on  Christmas  day,  Beet- 
hoven's first  Mass,  in  C,  was  performed,  (we  pre- 
sume without  orchestra),  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Werner,  the  organist  of  the  church.  Also 
some  music  by  Cheeubini,  and  for  an  offertory 
piece,  an  0  salutaris,  composed  and  sung  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  MiLi.AED,  it  is  said,  with  great  acceptance. 
Why  did  not  some  little  bird  whisper  to  us  that 
these  good  things  were  to  be? 


Concerts  at  hand. — The  excitement  of  our 
Christmas  Oratorios  is  succeeded  by  a  lull ;  no 
concert  this  Saturday  night,  no  oratorio  tomorrow. 
For  Tuesday  evening  the  Quintette  Club  offer  a 
fine  programme  ;  the  Orchestral  Union,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  will  of  course  be  good  j  and  on 
Saturday  of  next  week  the  Musical  Fund  Soci- 
ety, with  its  superb  orchestra,  and  with  choral 
aid  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  will  appeal  both 
to  the  love  of  great  classical  symphony  and  over- 
ture (Haydn,  and  Beethoven's  Coriolanus),  and 
to  such  interest  as  certainly  should  be  felt  in  na- 
tive efforts  in  the  higher  walks  of  composition  ; 
we  allude  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's  Cantata,  which 
has  the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  its 
subject.  If  our  musical  friends  do  not  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Fund  concerts,  they  will  fling  away 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  the 
right  kind  of  orchestra,  as  may  not  offer  for  some 
years  again.  Musicians  cannot  play  us  the  glori- 
ous symphonies  out  of  their  own  pockets ! 


Opera  in  New  York. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Mr. 
Manager  Hackett  took  his  benefit,  in  the  forty-fifth 
and  last  performance  of  Grisi  and  Mario  in  New  York 
Tbe  piece  was  La  Favorita.  On  Thursday,  Don  Pas- 
quale,  was  given,  with  Grisi,  Mario,  Badiali  and  Susini! 
Lucia,  Lucre^a,  &c.,  preceded;  vain  have  proved  the 
hopes  of  new  pieces,  or  of  great  ones,  like  the  Eugu&nois, 
or  Don  Giovanni.  Saniramide  was  the  only  positive 
addition  to  the  old  hacknied  repertoire.  All  those  splen- 
dors have,  it  seems,  failed  to  pay.  Next  week  Mr.  Hack- 
ett announces  three  subscription  nights  in  Philadelphia; 
after  that  there  is  talk  of  concerts  in  Washington,  run- 
ning into  the  middle  of  Ihe  month;  and  then — will  it  be 
Boston's  turn?  The  manager  has  once  promised  as 
much  in  his  Academy  announcements. 

The  Mile.  Nau  troupe  conclude  their  engagement  at 
Niblo's  this  week.  The  other  English  opera  (Miss  Pyne, 
&c.)  are  drawing  crowds  at  the  Broadway  theatre.  The 
German  opera  company  have^nnounced  Flotow's  St7-a- 
dtlla. 

One  of  Mr.  Willis's  lady  correspondents  writes  him  In 
the  Home  Jomnal: 

"  You  certainly  will  miss  a  *  golden  link  in  the  chain 
of  opportunity,'  if  you  du  not  come  to  town  to  hear  Grisi 
and  Mario  in  the  '  Favorita.'  It  was  simply  bliss  to  hear 
that  Opera  as  given  in  the  Academy  of  IVlusic,  the  other 
evening.  You  liave  not  done  justice  to  Makio,  in'the 
Home  Journal,  permit  me  to  say.  He  is  an  unapproached 
artist,  and  though  not  so  impassioned  as  our  old  favorite, 
Benedetti,  his  finish  of  vocalization,  and  the  style  in 
which  he  gives  his  cavatinas,  are  beyond  everybody  wo 
have  heard,  immeasurably.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  is 
a  careful  raiser  of  his  voice,  and  afraid  of  the  effects  of 
this  dry  and  irritating  climate,  and  no  wonder!  It  would 
take  a  stouter  throat  tlian  Mario's  to  stand  it  long.  The 
critics  used  to  pounce  upon  Benedetti  because  his  voice 
gave  way,  occasionally,  with  his  more  passionate  outlay 
of  power;  you  remember,  for  you  defended  him.  But 
we  should  be  willing  to  take  what  Mario  gives  us  and  be 
content,  for  we  shall  wait  long  for  the  like  of  it  again. — 
I  am  told  that  Grisi  cannot  get  over  people's  going  to  the 
Opera  in  bonnets.  She  says  she  feels  as  if  the  servant- 
girls  had  come  with  their  mistresses'  tickets.  The  Opera 
is  such  a  full-dress  place,  in  Europe." 


Hew  Music. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.) 
1.    La  Sonnambula,  by  V.  Bellini,  the  opera  com- 
plete, with  Italian  and  English  words,  and  introduc- 
tory notice,  by  J.  Wkey  Mould,  Esq.    No  number 
of  Mr.  Ditson's  cheap  and  elegant  series  of  the  Italian 
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operas  most  in  vogae,  will  be  more  welcomed  thau 
this  ever  fresh  favorite.  It  has  in  it  more  of  the 
freshness  of  Bellini's  peculiarly  melodic  genius,  and 
seems  more  the  product  of  one  happy  inspiration, 
than  either  of  his  other  works.  It  is  a  beutiful  vol- 
ume, uniform  with  the  Norma,  the  Lucrezla  Borgia, 
and  the  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  its  predecessors  in  the 
series,  and  would  make  a  nice  New  Year's  present  to 
a  friend  who  loves  this  kind  of  music. 

2.  Speaking  of  musical  New  Year's  presents,  we 
would  call  attention  to  something  still  more  precious, 
suited  to  amateurs  and  students  who  drink  deeper  at 
the  Pierian  spring,  which  Mr.  Ditson  also  furnishes 
in  tasteful  and  convenient  shape.  We  mean  the  com- 
plete PiANO-lToETE  Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  The 
series  of  the  whole  thirty  and  odd  of  these  priceless 
treasures  of  artistic  inspiration,  now  nearly  or  quite 
completed,  will  occupy  two  large  and  elegantly  bound 
volumes,  the  first  of  which,  with  a  portrait  of  Beet- 
hoven, is  now  ready,  at  the  low  price  of  S7,50.  We 
believe  Mr.  Ditson's,  owing  to  the  restrictions  of 
copyright  in  Europe,  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
these  Sonatas. 

3.  The  season,  too,  reminds  us  with  equal  pro- 
priety of  the  same  publisher's  collection  of  Mendel- 
ssohn's Lieder  ohne  Wbrte,  complete  in  one  volume, 
price  $3. 

(IVom  a.  P.  Eeed  &  Co.) 

1.  Rossini  :  Xes  Soirees  Musicales,  No.  5.  L^In- 
vito  (The  Invitation.)  Italian  and  English 
words,  translated  by  C.  J.  Sprague. 

A  highly  original  and  fascinating  bolero  melody, 
in  a  minor  key,  with  rich  and  florid  accompani- 
ment. See  anecdote  about  these  Soirees  on  a  pre- 
ceding page. 

2.  Verdi  :  Selections  from  II  Trovatore.  Italian 
and  English  (by  C.  J.  Speague);  No.  1.  Stride 
la  vampa  (Roaring  the  iire  burns). 

This  is  quite  a  pretty  and  effective  Gypsey  song, 
for  mezzo  soprano  voice.  The  pieces  in  the  se- 
ries are  selected  and  transposed  by  our  accom- 
plished Italian  teacher  and  composer,  Sig.  A  Ben- 
DELARi.  These  first  tastes  of  the  opera  which  has 
made  the  last  furore  in  Italy  will  be  eagerly 
sought  by  our.lovers  of  the  Verdi  school. 

(Published  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

1.  Chopin  :  op.  34.  Trois  Valses  brillantes,  for 
Piano.  Another  set  of  the  most  exquisitely  graceful, 
imaginative,  spiritual  things  that  were  ever  written  in 
waltz  rhythm.  The  three  may  be  had  "separately. 
We  would  especially  recommend  No.  2,  in  A  minor, 
which  opens  with  a  beautiful  theme  in  the  tenor  part. 

2.  Handel.  Air  varie  Soy  VXano.  The  theme  will 
be  recognized  as  a  sterling  Andante,  that  has  become 
familiar  in  various  forms.  The  variations  are  full  of 
invention  and  of  interest  to  the  end.  It  will  be  good 
to  leave  polkas  and  modern  fantasias  and  come  back 
to  Handel. 

3.  Mendelssohn.  Six  German  Songs :  [No.  4. 
"The   Favorite    Spot"     (Lieblings    platzchin). 

Anotiier  of  the  smaller,  way-side  flowers  of 
Mendelssohn's  song-writing  talent.  The  melody 
is  simply,  sweet  and  naive,  as  becomes  the  quiant 
and  pietty  little  poem  from  Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn. 

a tri)  0 r  1 1  s  t m e n t s . 


A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

%\\i.  §Mt\\t  Sb  tm\Ak 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  ahe  will,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year,  open  Two  Nfiw  Glasses  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE: 

One  Class  for  Beginnehs,  and  another  for  Advanced  Pupils. 

The  Classes  to  open  on  Monday,  Jan.  8,  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  9. 

O^  Terms  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street, 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte's  residence.  Dec  30  2t 


CONCERTS 


CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Clu  BlrnilrlssDJiu  (anintrttt  d^liili, 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subsfribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

FOTTRTH      CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Jan'y  2d, 

AT    Messrs.   C  H  IC  K  EKIWG'S    ROOMS, 

On  which  occa.sion  they  will  be  assisted  by 
Messrs,   ARTHUKSON"    and  C.  C.  PERKINS. 

Onslow's  descriptive  Quintetfe  in  C  minor,— Mendelssohn's 
Quartette  in  D, — Beethoven's  Piano  Trio  in  P,— and  two  char- 
acteristic pieces  for  Piano  and  Violin  by  Mr.  Perkins. — Mr. 
Arthurpon  will  sing  Mozart's  "  Cara  imuiagine,"  from  the 
Zaiiber/ld^F,  and  Ilimders  *<  Total  Eclipse." 

IT^Package  of  Eight  Tickets,  -SS:  Single  tickets,  SI  each. 

iO^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7>a  o'clock  precisely. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARL  ZSRRAHBT Conductor. 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nov  23 

Gr.    .A..    S80H3VEITT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

D.   B.    NEWHALL. 

MANUPACTXTELER   AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

TXo,  34:4:  Wasliiiigton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  T£:S  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 

HE\rS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUAKE, 
GleT'elaud,  Obio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

RoomB  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E,  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teacher. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Toice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diflicult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  honrs  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instraction  in 
schools  and' academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Ilaving  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  Webb,         F.  P.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIELBLOCK, 

United  States  Hotel.  Dec  30 


NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  yearsin  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Enilish  voice  and  of 
remedying  we.akness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleaf-ant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  Ihe  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  ye:irs  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  gutt\ir;Ll,  na-^al,  or 
other  unpleits^nt  mannerism,  abandon  the  [lursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afQicted  with  a  naUtral  defectiveueFS  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  wliich  they  l>eiStow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  phj'Sicjil  effort  {if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  \>r\ii{jrractical  exajninai'ton  of 
Iiis  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afFord 
them  such  ai^sistance  in  beautifying  tbe  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fiistidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  disfipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pareerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving ic  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

in?"  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ikindel  &  Haydn. 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  IVo.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston. 

Sept  16  3m 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 
PublisSier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  "West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

\S:^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  I.AMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  iiistruo- 
tion  to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
Tvinter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    Sm 

KIR.  S.  HARRISON  MIIiIiABI), 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  Elnglisli  Vocalizaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
4  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

Mk.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOKT  TEMPIiE,   BOSTON. 


MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  be 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PDPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Duo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  "VVinthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Oct  l4    3m 

SONOS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  (Lieder 
ohne  Worte.)  have  just  been  issued  in  one  elegant  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered.     Price  S3. 

Published  by        Oliver  Ditson^  115  Washington  St. 

®;ijc  Pcubelssoljii:  ^vaxdzHt  ^Inh 

Respectfully  announce  to  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  engagements  for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  PARTIES. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Club  to  give  but  few  public  concert* 
out  of  Boston  this  season  ;  and  as  many  of  th«r  friends  may 
feel  the  need  of  their  accustomed  entertainment,  the  Club  will 
be  happy  to  receive  propositions  for  series  of  Parlor  Concerts 
similar  to  those  now  given  in  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Milton, 
etc.  TIIOS.  RYAN,  Sec'y,  1^  Franklin  St.  Boaton. 

SIGNOR,  CORELIil  begs  leave  to  annoutice  that  he 
has  commenced  Morning  and  Afternoon  Clanseg  for  tlie  in- 
struction of  Young  Ladies  in  SOLFEGGIO,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  CniCKEUiNQ,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  attending  schools,  the  afternoon 
classes  from  4  to  5. 

Terms,  twelve  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

Signor  Corelh  has  removed  to  No  47  Hancock  Street,  where 
henceforth  he  may  be  addressed  ;  or  at  the  Tremont  House,  or 
at  the  Messrs.  Cbickering's  Rooms.  Sept  9 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


% 


NOW     READY, 

THE   GEEAT   WOEK   OF   THE   TEAS, 

MOORE'S 

COMPI.ETE  EBTCYCEOPiEDIA 

A  work  which  has  cost  the  indefatigable  compiler  fifteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  assisted  by  solne  of  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  in  the  musical  world.  This  splendid  work, 
£0  indispensable  not  only  to  the  professional  musician,  but  to 
every  amateur,  is  comprised  in  one  elegant  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  1004  pages,  double  columns,  and  contains  the  Biogra- 
phies of  upwards  of 

4:000    MUSICIANS! 

Comprising  the  most  distinguished  Composers  and  Performers 
who  have  CTer  lived. 

A  Complete  Bictionary  ot  over 

5000    MUSICAL   TERMS, 

"With  full  definitions.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

SCIENCE    OP    MUSIC, 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present A  full  description  of 

All  Known  musical  Instruments, 

With  the  dates _of  their  invention,  and  their  Seales,    Treatises 
on  HARMONY  and  THOROUGH  BASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Sooli  intended  to  cover  tlie  Avlioie 
of  IVlusical  IScience. 

JOHN  P.   JEWETT   &   CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July  29  BOSTON. 

SIGXOR  AUGUSTO  EENDEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickeriiig  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
■\Vinthrop  Honse,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REPEEEXCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

^       Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKEE, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Kefeeencus— K.  JE.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OE  THE  P1A.XO  AKD  SliMGVlNG. 

Besidenee,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Estj.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
365  Wasbln^oa  Street,  Boston. 


Oeiinania  Serenade  Band. 

I  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
r  applying  to 

H.  E,  TELTOW,  Agent. 
iiUtf  30  Fayette  Street, 


THE  i 
byt 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

i»ija.Kro-:F'On.T:E3S, 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


■WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NO^W    KEAWY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PM0-FORTE, 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c,,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  pre<'isely  the  same  matter,  but 
hound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  fuU  gilt ®4,00 

Copies  sect  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  WasMngton  Street,  Boston,  ?y 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 


GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

No.  3    TFINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAERANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICITLAIl. 

Dec  9  3m 

A.    W.    PRENZEIi 

■Will  resume  his 

i^a'STDaTcrcTio:3c  oa"  the  d^iamo^^foute. 

On  or  before  October  1st. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  music-stores  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co. 
N.  Richardson,  or  E.  H.  Wade.  Aug26 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALIAN. 

MR.  LUIGI  MONTI,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  private  lessons  in  the  city, 
Address  at  the  Winthrop  House.  Oct  7    3m 

John  Btmyan  Still  Lives ! 

THE    GREAT     AMERICAN     PICTURE. 

THE  ENTIRE  AND   INIMITABLE  ALLEGORY   OF 

THE    PILGRim^S    FROGRESSj 

In  one  Picture,  24  by  39  inches,  most  elegantly  engraved  on 
STEEL,  by  Andrews,  containing  2S0  human  figures,  besides  all 
the  scenes  through  which  Christian  pa.«sed,  on  bis  journey  from 
the  city  of  Destruction,  to  the  Celestial  City,  so  admirably 
portrayed  by  Bunyan.  Every  Christian  family  should  have 
this  splendid  production  of  human  genius. 

Testisionials  of  the  strongest  nature,  too  numerous  to  pub- 
lish, have  been  received  by  the  publisher,  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England  and  America. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher. 

GEO.  E.  SICKELS  is  the  only  authorized  Agent  for  Bos- 
ton. His  rooms  are  at  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  No.  9,  Cornhill, 
where  he  keeps  the  Engmving  for  Sale.  Also — Plain  and 
Ornamented  Frames,  designed  expressly  for  it,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  _  Nov.  12. 

G.   ANDR^    &   CO.'S 

19   S.  NUiTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNOT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[tIP"A  eat-alogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  .  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  HoDSE.  Terms  : — $=50  per  quarter  of  24  leasons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Mr.    THOMAS    RYAN 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  CLARINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Apphcations  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Richardson's  music  store. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  op  Mdsic. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.   -  Sept  16 


3veotd:h:xj  3vs::E3Xj0X3>^E303srs» 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MASON     &.     HAMLIN. 

TIIE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  tbe  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

iBquality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  $60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  ^^m.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Koot,  L.  II.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

ff^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASOBT  &.  HAMMN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles.,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.J 

CAUL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JTTNGmCKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 


MR.   GUSTAV  KREBS, 

MEMBER  OE  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

I^LUTE,    VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

KT"  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attention.  Oq  j^ 


MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  CmcKEEiKo,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punohabb,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AND   TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFrERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.    Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q  P 
Reed  &  Oo.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References:— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St 
Miss  K-  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St.  "* 

Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb  18 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  TTnion,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  U.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 


O^ 


PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 


kF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  SflSO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
'  lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


a.   p.   REED   &■   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Go's  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Plucliney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TJEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-POIITE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Koibury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CITTI^ER, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  .'S30.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ingtoL  S  .  Sept  9  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  ATo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


^-Eiifoara  g..  Baitt,       £tllti-f rtsg.  ffusif  sitil  3oi)  f iintinfi-®flt«,       No.  21  gxtool  gt.. 
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VOL.   VI. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JANUARY    6,    1855. 


NO.   14. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


;  BY  MAIL,.... $2    PEK  ANNUM,  1 
[     "     CARKIEE,   $2.50  "  j 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mdsio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  I;iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
Enghsh,  Gei-man,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  JCsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C?^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeais. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance^  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thineen  centfi  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  thesfe  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOE  AND  PEOPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

IEt*  office,    JTo.   31    School   Street,   Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PnBLICATI0N,21  School  St. 

By    NATH.iN  RICHAKDSON,  282  Wai.Ungton  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremanl  Mow. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  722  iroarfioay,  iV.  Y. 
"    GEORUE  DCTTON,  JK.,  Kocheiter,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    OOLBaRN  fc  FIELD,  Cincinnuti,  O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 
■  "  JOHN  H.  MELLOR,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISINa. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ...  Sf 6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Violin  Quartet. 

BY  A.  OULIDICHEFP. 

(Continued  from  last  week  ) 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  techni- 
cal difBculties  of  this  kind  of  composition.  All 
Quartets — of  course  I  mean  all  good  ones — con- 
tain parts  which  are  written  in  the  melodic,  and 
parts  which  are  written  in  the  fugued  style.  The 
best  are  those  in  which  the  same  motives  serve  for 
the  melody  and  for  the  contrapuntal  development ; 
the  best,  I  say,  and  also  the  most  difficult  to 
make.  The  reason  is  the  following.  In  the  fugued 
portions  of  these  strictly  thematic  compositions 
every  note  has  a  double  significance  :  it  fills  out 
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an  interval  of  the  chord,  and  it  contributes  to  the 
outlining  of  the  figures  and  the  imitations  ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  composer,  in- 
stead of  moving  in  themes  selected  according  to 
the  conveniences  of  the  fugue  style,  is  obliged  to 
subject  the  song,  which  forms  the  melodic  part  of 
the  work,  to  the  same  learned  analysis ; — an  alto- 
gether harder  things  to  do.  This  interior  struc- 
ture of  the  Quartet  rests  upon  musical  analo- 
gies, which  one  must  recognize  and  nicely  settle. 

The  composer  of  a  Quartet  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  action  involved  in  it,  or  with  any  under- 
stood narrative,  or  with  any  emotion  produced  by 
outward  springs,  or  with  any  picturesque  image. 
He  must  avoid  wishing  to  act,  to  discourse,  to  nar- 
rate, to  depict  sensible  objects:  since  all  this 
would  only  lead  him  into  making  a  substitute  for 
an  Opera,  for  a  dramatic  Overture  or  Symphony 
with  programme, — in  short  a  tone-product  subor- 
dinate to  the  other  brauLhes  of  the  art. 

The  composer  of  a  Qnartet  has  singly  and  sole- 
ly to  yield  to  any  self-prompted  mood  of  feeling, 
any  free  play  of  fancy,  which,  abandoned  purely 
to  itself  and  dreams,  transports  itself  into  a  state 
independent  of  outward  things.  The  Quartet 
must  express  a  tendency,  a  more  or  less  character- 
istic inclination  to  a  certain  feeling,  rather  than 
the  actual  and  positive  exercise  of  just  that  feeling. 

Suppose  we  set  out  from  a  melancholy,  sad, 
dejected  mood,  or  from  its  very  opposite.  You 
hear  the  theme,  the  motive,  which  presents  itself 
at  first  simply  and  alone,  that  is  to  say,  as  melody. 
The  implied  feeling  feels  about  itself,  it  traverses 
the  psychological  circle  in  the  limits  within  which 
it  has  arisen ;  upon  its  way  it  meets  with  other 
themes,  which  become  leading  or  secondary 
thoughts,  according  to  the  degree  of  sympathy 
you  recognize  in  them  with  the  fundamental  idea, 
and  sometimes,  too,  according  to  the  weight  of 
their  variety,  which  places  them  in  contrast  with 
the  other.  After  these  different  aspects,  modifi- 
cations, shades,  commentaries,  episodes  or  contra- 
dictions of  the  psychological  ground-thought  have 
passed  one  by  one  before  the  mind,  it  puts  them 
together  and  compares  them.  Thence  springs 
the  necessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  contra- 
puntal style.  The  musical  unity  ceases  to  be 
simple ;  the  four  voices  individualize  themselves ; 
they  begin  as  it  were  a  conversation  together. 
Now  you  hear  them  expressing  themselves  in  the 
same  strain,  each  adducing  its  own  special  grounds 
for  the  support  of  the  general  feeling ;  and  now  they 
dispute  with  one  another,  two  against  two,  three 


against  one,  or  each  against  all  the  others.  There 
is  no  music  which  more  resembles  a  conversation, 
than  the  true  Quartet ;  but  to  lend  it  such  resem- 
blance one  must  necessarily  select  ideas  which 
seem  to  flow  out  of  one  another ;  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  must  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  soul ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  decided  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  the  auditor  must  recognize  that 
they  are  all  talking  of  the  same  thing  ;  the  com- 
bination and  analysis  of  the  musical  thoughts 
mtet  expound  the  truthfulness  of  the  feeling  with 
just  as  much  logical  sequence,  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, as  the  rational  dialectics  of  the  mind. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  our  introduction* 
of  the  astonishing  analogy,  whereby  the  contra- 
puntal style  within  the  sphere  of  Feeling  seems  to 
reproduce  the  logical  forms  of  Thought ;  and  we 
have  at  the  same  time  found  that  the  more  a  mu- 
sical work  bears  in  itself  the  character  of  a  sim- 
ply or  contradictorily  stated,  supported,  contested 
and  finally  proved  thesis,  the  more  the  sense  of 
the  work  eludes  verbal  definition.  This  remark 
especially  concerns  the  Quartet.  More  than  any 
kind  of  music  this  seems  to  make  its  appeal  to  the 
intellect,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  none  which 
requires  a  more  considerate  selection  of  themes,  a 
more  logical  concatenation,  a  more  severe  correct- 
ness of  style,  and  so  much  melodic  and  harmonic  in- 
vention,to  compensate  for  its  want  of  material  effect 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  that  strong 
and  energetic  expression  to  which  it  can  and 
should  in  reason  make  no  claim.  Let  me  make 
myself  understood.  By  all  means  you  will  find 
in  the  Quartets  (Mozakt's)  dedicated  to  Haydn 
some  energetic,  exciting  and  exceedingly  impEis- 
sioned  passages ;  but  these  form  neither  the  main 
themes  nor  the  general  character  in  one  of  them ; 
they  pass  quickly  by,  like  those  happy  ebullitions 
which  sometimes  overtake  us  involuntarily  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  tranquil  mood,  or  like  those 
momentary  and  cutting  moral  pangs,  which  some- 
times gnaw  at  our  hearts,  without  our  being  able 
to  explain  them.  These  strange  flashes  of  a  pas- 
sion not  motived  (not  founded  in  the  themes)  may 
run  through  the  Quartet,  because  they  shine  in 
just  that  psychological  sphere,  which  we  have  in- 
dicated as  its  fundamental  peculiarity. 

Such  is  in  brief  substantially  the  theory  of  what 
is  called  the  worked-up  Quartet,  as  distinguislied 
from  all  other  four-voiced  instrumental   composi- 

*  See  "  A  Review  of  the  History  of  Music  before  Mo- 
zart," by  the  same  author,  translated  in  Vol.  V.  Nos.  6 
el  stq.  of  this  Journal. 
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tions  ;  a  kind  of  which  Haydst  had  the  honor  to 
be  the  founder,  and  which  Mozart  has  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  conceivable  or  possible 
perfection  ;  a  kind  which,  through  its  conditions 
and  attributes,  as  generally  recognized,  is  the 
touchstone  of  a  composer's  skill,  the  favorite  music 
of  the  connoisseur,  but  on  the  contrary  the  bug- 
bear and  the  terror  of  musical  and  unmusical 
ladies.  We  have  not  drawn  this  theory  out  of  our 
own  brain ;  like  all  theory  in  Art,  which  has  any 
truth  in  it,  our's  flows  immediately  from  practice  ; 
it  has  been  deduced  and  extracted,  piece  for  piece 
and  word  for  word,  out  of  those  models  of  the 
kind  before  alluded  to,  the  Quartets  of  Mozaet, 
the  most  perfect  that  exist.  We  have  done  noth- 
ing but  point  out  the  way  of  speculation,  and 
have  sought  by  a  systematic  tie  to  bring  together 
rules,  which  would  not  have  been  invented,  if  the 
example  had  not  already  been  before  us. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Voice. 

[We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wethekbee's  remarks  to  the  students 
of  the  Theological  School  at  Andover,  introductory  to  a 
practical  course  of  instruction  in  vocalization.] 

The  power  possessed  by  the  human  voice  of 
expressing  various  states  of  the  mind  with  truth 
and  accuracy,  can  never  be  over-estimated ;  for  in 
in  its  varied  and  delicate  intonations,  it  can  con- 
vey all  the  noble  emotions  which  human  beings 
can  experience. 

The  Theories  at  present  existing  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  most  external  forms  of  the  Art,  and 
are  therefore  left  behind  when  we  consider  the 
vocal  effects  constantly  occurring  in  practice. 
Indeed,  to  present  a  theory,  or  system,  worthy 
of  the  name,  would  be  to  analyze  human  affec- 
tions and  passions,  as  to  their  most  minute  changes. 
A  true  theory  would  be  one,  which,  founded  in 
nature  and  the  development  of  all  the  affections 
and  passions  that  constitute  the  soul  of  man, 
should  give  these  their  true  coloring  and  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  however  proposed  to  pursue  the 
subject  with  reference  to  any  such  theory,  but 
simply  to  notice  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
difJ'erent  classes  of  voice ;  as,  the  Soprano,  Con- 
tralto, Tenor  and  Bass. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  expression 
peculiar  to  these  different  voices,  does  not  arise 
so  much  from  their  difference  of  pitch,  or  com- 
pass, as  from  the  different  quality  of  tone  pe- 
culiar to  each  voice.  Jenny  Lind  has  a  sopra- 
no voice,  and  cannot  probably  sing  more  than 
three  or  four  notes  higher  than  Alboni,  who 
possesses  a  Contralto ;  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  dis- 
cern a  striking  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
two  voices.  If  I  might  be  allowed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  to  define  the  difference  in 
expression  between  the  soprano  and  contralto 
voices,  as  exhibited  by  these  ladies  (and  more 
perfect  examples  of  each  could  not  easily  be 
found),  I  should  say  that  the  Soprano  was  the 
voice  of  Sentiment,  and  the  Contralto  that  of 
Passion.  Jenny  Lind's  tones  are  clear,  bright, 
and  ringing,  with  a  perfect  sostenuto  ;  while  Al- 
BONi's  are  pure,  rich,  and  liquid,  and  in  running 
divisions  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  Milton's 
description  of  the  effect  produced  by  "  soft  Lyd- 
ian  airs ;  "  for  certainly  they  do  most  completely 
charm  the  senses 

"  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running.'' 


The  expression  of  Alboni's  voice,  however,  may 
be  said  rather  to  belong  to  the  earth  than  Heaven, 
for  it  appeals  more  to  the  senses  and  passions,  than 
to  the  higher  affections.  A  similar  distinction  is 
also  apparent  between  the  quality  of  Tenor  and 
Bass  voices.  The  Tenor,  being  lighter,  more 
ductile  and  more  brilliant  than  the  Bass,  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  expression  of  tender  sen- 
timents. Consequently  in  operas  we  almost  in- 
variably find  the  lover's  part  entrusted  to  a 
Tenor.  The  volume  of  the  Bass  voice,  on  the 
contrary,  being  larger  and  less  pliable,  gives  it  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  expression  of  anger,  re- 
venge, and  the  more  masculine  and  energetic 
emotions. 

The  characteristics  of  all  these  voices,  however, 
are  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  modification  ;  for 
we  not  unfrequently  find  the  liquid  sweetness  of 
the  Contralto  in  the  Soprano;  and,  vice  versa, 
much  of  the  bell-like  ring  and  brilliancy  of  the 
Soprano  in  the  Contralto.  So  also  there  are 
Basses  capable  of  soft  and  even  tender  expression, 
and  Tenors  of  great  energy  and  force.  The 
Mezzo  Soprano  holds  a  medium  range  between 
the  Soprano  and  Contralto,  and  the  Baritone  a 
similar  position  between  the  Tenor  and  Bass ; 
consequently,  the  quality  of  the  Mezzo  Soprano, 
and  the  Baritone,  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

This  classifieation  does  not  arise  simply  from 
the  fact  of  a  difference  as  to  compass  or  pitch, 
but  as  I  before  observed,  from  their  difference  of 
quality,  and  consequently  different  power  of  ex- 
pression. Braham  may  sing  a  tone  as  deep  in 
pitch  as  Lablaciie  ;  yet  his  voice  is  a  pure 
Tenor,  because  it  has  the  quality  of  tone  peculiar 
to  the  Tenor. 

This  difference  of  quality  in  the  different 
voices  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with 
the  various  orchestral  instruments.  The  violin, 
the  viola,  the  violoncello,  and  even  the  contra- 
basso  or  double-bass,  may  all  sound  the  same 
given  note  as  to  pitch,  but  on  hearing  it  played 
successively  by  each  instrument,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments.  This  difference  of  quality 
is  still  more  apparent  in  the  wind  instruments. 
The  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet, 
trombone,  and  ophicleide,  may  all  sound  the 
same  actual  note ;  but  who  could  fail,  on  hearing 
them  in  succession,  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  ?  As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  idea,  it 
would  be  easy  to  instance  voices  corresponding 
in  quality  with  all  these  different  instruments. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  flute-like  quality  of 
voice — a  voice  with  the  reedy  sweetness  of  the 
clarinet,  or  the  plaintiveness  of  the  oboe.  They 
are  also  frequently  compared  to  the  tones  of  the 
trumpet ;  and  there  are  many  voices  which  may 
with  great  propriety  be  compared  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  tones  of  the  French  horn  and  trombone. 
The  gigantic  ophicleide,  even,  has  its  representa.- 
tives  amongst  the  candidates  for  fame  in  the  vo- 
cal art. 

It  is  owing  to  these  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  different  voices,  that  one  appeals  more  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  than  another,  and  that  voices 
which  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  one  class  of 
listeners,  fail  entirely  to  interest  another.  The 
tones  of  the  Contralto,  or  lowest  female  voice,  for 
example,  are  regarded  by  some  as  Ae  very  per- 
fection of  pathos,  whilst  by  others  they  are  con- 
sidered as  either  too  masculine  in  character  for  a 
lady,  or  as  altogether  coarse   and   inexpressive. 


There  is  a  very  large  class  who  esteem  the  Tenor 
as  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  of  the  male 
voices,  while  by  another  clas§  it  is  regarded  as 
altogether  too  effeminate  and  unmanly.  There 
is  an  ambition  which  is  too  common  (especially 
with  lady  vocalists)  to  extend  the  voice  upwards. 
The  Prima  Donna's  part  in  the  greater  number 
of  operas  is  composed  for  a  high  Soprano ;  and 
as  all  ladies  wish  to  be  Prima  Donnas,  they  resort 
to  the  unnatural  forcing  of  the  upper  tones,  for- 
getting that  what  they  thus  gain  in  compass,  they 
lose  in  sweetness  and  true  expression.  Many 
beautiful  voices  have  thus  been  sacrificed  to  an 
ill-directed  ambition.  Amongst  the  gentlemen 
Basses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  is  to  advance 
in  the  contrary  direction  and  produce  tones  as 
low  and  deep  as  possible.  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  this  effort  to  progress  downivards  is 
attended  with  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
natural  register  of  the  voice,  unless  cai-ried  to 
excess,  when,  as  in  all  cases  of  extremes,  it  be- 
comes dangerous. 

The  ambition  for  the  profound  in  singing  is 
sometimes  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent,  and  a 
number  of  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  rival 
possessors  of  low  notes.  There  was  a  Bass  singer 
in  Liverpool,  a  great  favorite  at  the  numerous 
choral  meetings  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  who 
possessed  a  voice  of  such  singular  power  and 
depth  as  to  excite  general  astonishment,  and 
make  him  the  subject  of  the  envy  and  glory  of 
the  numerous  Basses  who  met  on  these  occasions. 
Fame  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  champion 
English  Bass,  a  singer  residing  in  Dublin, 
named  O'Reilly,  whose  voice  it  was  stated  was  as 
much  superior  to  Meredith's  in  volume  and  depth 
as  Meredith's  was  to  the  ordinary  range  of  Bass 
tones.  At  first  he  slighted  the  assertion,  thinking 
it  too  absurd  to  deserve  notice  ;  but  the  report 
having  gained  ground  through  various  confirma- 
tions, and  feeling  that  the  laurels  on  his  brow 
were  beginning  to  fade,  he  determined  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  going  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  himself  in  regard  to  the 
fact;  or  rather  of  putting  himself  in  a  position  to 
contradict  it ;  for  he  fully  expected  this  would  be 
the  result  of  his  journey.  At  length  he  was  en- 
abled to  put  his  long-cherished  project  into  exe- 
cution and  accordingly  took  passage  in  one  of  the 
sailing  vessels  to  Dublin.  On  an-iving  he  pro- 
ceeded without  delay,  and  with  more  hope  than 
fear,  to  O'Eeilly's,  knocked  at  she  door,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  opened  by  O'Reilly  himself. 
Meredith  instinctively  perceiving  that  the  object 
of  his  search  stood  before  him,  cleared  his  voice 
and  asked  in  his  deepest  and  most  powerful  tones, 
lengthened  out  musically,  if  his  name  was  Patrick 
O'Reilly  ?  Amused  by  the  humor  of  this  novel 
mode  of  address,  O'Reilly  returned  it  with  in- 
terest, for  to  the  utter  amazement  and  discomfiture 
of  poor  Meredith,  his  reply  was  commenced  on 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  been  interrogated,  and 
carried  down  with  firmness  and  power  two  whole 
tones  lower.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had  attained 
the  object  of  his  journey,  or  that  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  this  display  of  Irish  vocalization  was  too 
much  for  the  crest-fallen  Meredith,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  it  is  however  certain  that  he  retreated 
without  uttering  another  word,  leaving  the  aston- 
ished Irish  Basso  profondo  to  guess  at  the  cause  of 
his  visit  and  of  this  laconic  musical  conference. 

The  Baritone,  or  high  Bass,  is  the  medium  voice 
between  the  Bass  and  Tenor,  and  corresponds  with 
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the  Mezzo  Soprano,  whioli  bears  a  similar  relation 
to  the  Contralto  and  Soprano.  The  Baritone  is 
capable  of  more  expression  than  the  Bass,  from  the 
faot  that  it  combines  the  firmness  and  power  of 
the  Bass  and  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  the 
Tenor.  The  characteristic  expression  of  the  Bass 
is  dignity,  while  that  of  the  Tenor  is  sentiment ; 
and  as  the  Baritone  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  both,  with  an  increased  degree  of  energy  or 
intensity,  we  may  with  propriety  style  the  Bari- 
tone the  energetic  or  manly  voice. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Tenor  and  Soprano  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  of  all  the  voices. 
We  have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  number  of  celebrated  vocalists  in 
past  and  present  times  have  possessed  these  voices. 
Such  singers  as  Madame  Mara,  who  had  a 
Mezzo  Soprano  and  Madlle.  Alboni,  (Con- 
tralto,) may  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity, 
and  there  are  many  persons  who  prefer  to  listen  to 
the  deep,  rich  and  pathetic  tones  of  such  voices, 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  pure  Soprano ;  but 
where  there  is  one  Contralto  singer  who  rises  to 
that  high  position,  or  one  person  with  this  prefer- 
ence, there  are  ten  Sopranos  with  the  same  emi- 
nence, and  ten  persons  to  whom  they  afford  in- 
finitely greater  gratification.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  general  preference  arises,  in  a  great  degree, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  fact  of  the  brilliancy  and 
purity  of  tone,  posessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree 
by  the  Soprano  and  Tenor  voices,  and  conse- 
quently their  greater  power  in  exciting  and  sway- 
ing the  passions. 

A  French  writer  observes,  that:  "  Voices,  like 
vineyards,  are  in  general,  distributed  in  districts. 
Picardy  furnishes  finer  Basses  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  Province,  and  almost  all 
the  fine  Basses  (which  have  shone  at  the  French 
opera  and  other  establishments)  were  from  that 
Province.  Tenors  are  to  be  met  with  in  greater 
numbers  in  Languedoc,  and  especially  in  Tou- 
louse and  its  environs,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
France.  The  Tenors  of  that  country  are  uf  sin- 
gular beauty,  and  the  chance  of  preservation  is 
much  more  favorable  there  than  elsewhere.  In 
Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte  the  female  voices 
have  more  extent  and  a  purer  quality  than  in  all 
the  other  Provinces." 

The  same  fact  has  been  remarked  of  Italian 
voices.  Bergamo,  a  small  place  in  Italy,  has  been 
the  birth-place  of  many  fine  tenors.  BuBiNi 
and  DoNZELLi  are  two  of  the  most  celebrated. 

In  England,  the  county  of  Lancashire  is  re- 
markable for  its  Basses ;  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  any  further  distribution  of  voices  has 
been  traced  in  that  country  except  that  which 
arises  from  cultivation,  in  counties  where  choral 
music  is  practiced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  voice  is  subject  to  de- 
rangement from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  especial- 
ly from  the  influence  of  our  capricious  and  severe 
climate.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  an  organ  re- 
quiring such  delicate  management,  and  subject  to 
so  many  adverse  influences,  should  frequently  be 
unfit  for  use  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  subject  of  aston- 
ishment that  a  singer,  for  instance,  like  Jenny 
Lind,  whose  every  note  in  public  was  caught  by 
the  ears,  and  sank  into  the  hearts  of  enraptured 
thousands,  and  who  therefore  was  constantly  un- 
dergoing states  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
should  not  have  failed  from  indisposition  or  other 
causes  (as  the  voice  may  be  out  of  order  even 
when  there  is  no  particular  bodily  indisposition) 


more  than  once  or  twice  during  her  professional 
engagement  in  this  country  I  It  is  a  proof  that  she 
must  have  been  possessed  of  a  great  share  of  bod- 
ily strength,  as  well  as  mental  energy.  In  her 
were  united  to  a  very  great  degree  the  essential 
elements  of  a  perfect  singer;  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion, a  beautiful  voice,  and  artistic  cultivation. 
A  person  possessing  a  voice  inherently  beautiful 
may  fail  to  make  any  impression  upon  an  audience 
simply  because  he  lacks  cultivation,  while  another 
with  a  less  perfect  organ,  but  possessing  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  and  the  necessary  cultivation  may 
produce  thrilling  effects.  The  most  refined  ima- 
gination, and  the  most  beautiful  voice,  are  power- 
less without  the  aid  of  serious  and  systematic  cul- 
tivation. It  is  only  by  years  of  patient  study  and 
laborious  practice,  that  the  best  organized  singer 
is  enabled  to  bring  out  the  qualities^iven  him  by 
Nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  felt  in  their 
fullest  force  by  large  audiences.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  course  of  study,  however  well  directed, 
will  enable  one  possessed  merely  of  a  good  voice, 
to  succeed  in  interesting  the  general  public,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  owing  to  this  rare 
union  of  the  natural  qualifications  with  indefati- 
gable perseverance,  that,  out  of  the  thousands 
who  really  possess  fine  voices,  and  who  attempt 
also  to  cultivate  them,  so  few  arrive  at  anything 
like  distinction.  The  astonishment  of  unmusical 
persons  is  often  excited  when  they  hear  of  a  singer 
devoting  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  Art,  and  sometimes  a  degree 
of  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  something  of  the 
process  to  which  he  so  willingly  and  perseveringly 
subjects  himself.  An  anecdote  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  will  perhaps  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  process,  and  the  importance  attached 
to  it  both  by  master  and  scholar : 

PoKPORA,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of 
Italy,  conceived  a  friendship  for  a  young  pupil 
whom  he  supposed  possessed  of  the  necessary  re- 
quisites, and  asked  him  if  he  had  courage  to  per- 
severe with  constancy  in  the  course  of  study 
which  he  would  mark  out  for  him,  however  wear- 
isome it  might  seem.  Having  gained  the  consent 
of  the  young  man,  the  master  wrote  upon  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales 
ascending  and  descending,  the  intervals  of  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  in  order  to  accustom  him  to  the 
habit  of  taking  them  with  freedom,  together  with 
trills,  groups,  appogiaturas,  and  passages  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  vocalization.  This  page  occupied 
them  two  years ;  the  third  year  came  round  and 
nothing  was  said  in  regard  to  changing  the  exer- 
cises, and  the  pupil  began  to  complain ;  but  the 
master  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  The  fourth 
year  slipped  away,  the  fifth  followed  with  the  same 
unaltered  page.  The  sixth  year  found  them  at 
their  task,  but  the  master  added  to  it  some  lessons 
in  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  lastly  in  decla- 
mation. At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  pupil,  who 
still  supposed  himself  in  the  elements,  was  much 
surprised  when  his  master  one  day  said  to  him : 
'  Go,  my  son,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn — 
you  are  the  first  singer  in  Italy.'  This  singer's 
name  was  Capfarelli,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  singers  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  specific  objects 
gained,  and  what  is  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
important  practice,  and  how  is  it  that  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  cultivation  of  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  merely  mechanical  part  of  singing. 

The  first  and  most  important  efl'ect  of  this 


method,  is  to  bring  out  and  estabUsh  the  most  per- 
fect Tone,  both  as  regards  quality  and  power,  of 
which  the  voice  is  capable.  The  tones  of  an  un- 
cultivated voice  may  be  compared  to  precious  tones, 
which,  if  seen  before  they  are  cut  and  polished, 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  intrinsic  value;  but 
when  the  crust  which  envelopes  them  is  removed 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  lapidary,  their  innate 
purity  and  brilliancy  strike  the  eye  at  once. — 
When  submitted  to  the  critical  ear  of  an  experi- 
enced master,  or  to  the  candid  self-criticism  of  the 
student,  every  purity  and  inequahty  of  the  voice 
is  removed  by  degrees,the  weak  tones  are  strength- 
ened, the  false  ones  made  true,  and  every  tone  by 
dint  of  continued  practice  and  observation  is  ren- 
dered clear,  brilliant,  and  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  as 
a  precious  stone  to  the  eye. 

The  second  use  of  this  kind  of  practice,  is  the 
acquirement  of  a  distinct  articulation  of  the  tones. 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  that  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation, the  distinct  articulation  of  the  words  in 
singing  ;  but  of  the  successive  and  articulate  ut- 
terance of  several  tones  in  a  series.  Amateurs 
are  often  astonished  by  a  singer's  execution  of 
brilliant  divisions  and  difficult  passages,  and  not 
finding  any  capacity  for  executing  similar  difficul- 
ties with  their  own  uncultivated  voices,  imagine 
that  this  power  of  vocalizing  is  a  peculiar  gift. 

Such  however  is  not  the  fact.  Some  voices  are 
naturally  more  flexible  and  purer  than  others ; 
but  this  distinct  articulation  of  the  tones  cannot 
be  attained,  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  richly 
endowed,  except  by  earnest  daily  practice  for  a 
series  of  years.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
attainment  of  it.  By  continued  perseverance  in 
this  practice,  and  by  this  only,  can  the  power  be 
acquired  of  executing  with  equableness,  distinct- 
ness, facility  and  brilliancy  all  the  various  orna- 
ments, shakes,  arpeggios,  scales,  major,  minor  and 
chromatic. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  beauty  of  tone  cannot  be 
attained  by  exercising  the  voice  in  songs  of  a  sus- 
tained character,  and  perfection  of  execution  by 
the  practice  of  airs  containing  brilliant  divisions. 
The  answer  is  this, — in  the  practice  of  exercises 
adapted  to  the  object  the  mind  is  fixed  undivided- 
ly  upon  equalizing,  strengthening,  enriching  and 
polishing  the  tones,  and  executing  them  with  per- 
fect freedom  and  with  the  purest  intonation  in  all 
the  various  combinations ;  while  in  the  practice  of 
songs  and  airs  the  attention  is  drawn  from  these 
essential  objects  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words  and 
phrasing  of  the  melody  ;  consequently  that  be- 
comes primary  which  should  stand  as  secondary. 
The  words  of  a  song  must  always  be  given  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  sentiment;  but  to  com- 
mence one's  studies  with  the  singing  of  songs  be- 
fore the  voice  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
sentiment,  is  very  much  like  a  builder  attempting 
to  construct  a  hone  with  stones  or  brick  of  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  forms,  without  regard  to 
plan  or  design,  instead  of  having  first  his  plan  and 
then  his  materials  prepared  to  conform  to  it,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  absurd  and  grotesque  result 
which  would  otherwise  follow.  The  comparison 
may  not  at  once  strike  the  mind,  but  there  is  one 
consideration  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  subject.  Music,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  pre-eminently  associated  with  the 
feelings,  and  of  all  the  various  forms  of  musical 
composition  songs  appeal  the  most  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  feelings.  This  simple  fact  ex- 
plains the  whole  difficulty ;   for  it  will  atonce  be 
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perceived  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one 
possessed  of  the  least  feeling  for  poetry  and  mu- 
sic to  attempt  to  combine  them,  and  still  preserve 
that  cold  and  critical  watchfulness  over  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tones  so  indispensable  to  the  formation 
and  building  up  of  the  voice.  The  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  exercises  arises  entirely 
from  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  tone  and  execution  jnerely,  and  if  persevered 
in  by  the  student,  who  is  anxious  to  improve,  be- 
comes a  source  of  permanent  gratification  and 
pleasure. 

From  BERLIJV.  Nov.  22,  1854. 

THE    8ING-AKADEMIE — MENDELSSOBN'S    "  LAUDA    BION  " — CHEBU- 
BINl'S   REQDIEM— COMPARED   WITH  MOZARX'a. 

Last  evening  I  renewed  my  acquaintance — a 
pleasant  one  too — with  the  Berlin  Sing-Akademie. 
It  looked  just  the  same  in  that  hall  as  ever,  though 
RuNGENHAGEN  has  gouB  to  his  Tcst,  and  Geell 
has  taken  his  place  as  director  ;  and  though  the 
Royal  Orchestra  has  given  way  to  Lieeig's.  In 
the  centre,  in  front  of  the  stage,  which  is  but  very 
slightly  elevated  from  the  floor,  is  a  grand  piano; 
and  from  this  a  very  narrow  passage  leads  back  to 
the  lobbies.  The  sopranos  and  altos  occupy  the 
entire  width  of  the  stage,  save  this  narrow  pas- 
sage; their  successive  seats  rising  very  gradually, 
just  enough  to  give  the  singers  a  good  view  of 
their  conductor.  I  made  them  out  (both  parts)  to 
be  about  134  in  number.  Then  came  the  tenors 
and  basses,  also  extending  entirely  across  the 
room,  and  then  on  the  nearly  level  part  of  the 
stage,  behind  all  the  singers,  came  the  stringed 
instruments,  in  two  lines,  also  extending  quite 
across;  and  last  of  all,  the  other  and  more  noisy 
members  of  the  orchestra.  I  record  this  particu- 
larly, because,  if  I  have  any  judgment  in  the 
matter,  if  my  observations  for  a  series  of  years  in 
Boston,  New  York,  London,  and  various  cities  here 
on  the  continent,  are  v.'orth  anything,  two  very 
great  mistakes  were  noticeable  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  last  winter  : — the  construction  of  the 
stage — which  I  do  hope  will  be  remedied  before 
that  great  organ  is  put  up — and  the  bringing  of 
the  orchestra  down  in  front,  and  that  too  in  such  a 
position  as  to  make  a  great  gulf  between  the  two 
bodies  of  the  women  singers.  If  it  be  objected 
that  it  is  better  for  the  solo  singers,  why  let  them 
study  their  parts  more,  and  learn  to  obey  their 
director,  and  not  lean  upon  some  handsome  fel- 
low's fiddle !  As  no  other  than  the  present  mode 
was  ever  known  in  Boston,  I  suppose  nobody  can 
believe  that  there  can  be  any  better  way  of 
placing  chorus  and  orchestra.  I  wish  it  might  be 
tried.     "  To  our  muttons." 

The  very  sight  of  the  Sing-Akademie  is  to  me 
truly  delightful.  That  body  of  sopranos  and  altos 
probably  has  not  a  single  member  who  is  not  a 
person  of  culture,  and  of  no  ordinary  musical  edu- 
cation. Mothers  and  daughters  stand  side  by  side, 
the  long  experience  of  the  one  lending  firmness 
and  confidence  to  the  fresh  voices  of  the  other.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  treble  I  ever 
heard.  It  moves  along  magnificently.  Strange 
that  with  us  it  should  be  so  often  the  case,  that  as 
soon  as  a  woman  marries,  she  bids  farewell  to  all 
of  music  she  ever  learned.,  Faces  in  the  alto  and 
treble  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  that  I 
used  to  see  there  six  or  seven  years  ago,  seemed 
like  old  friends  to  me  last  winter,  at  that  noble 
performance  of  "  Samson."  Last  night  I  noted 
the  voices  specially,  and  reaffirm  my  former  state- 
ment, that  no  chorus  can  show  better  voices  than 
our  choruses  in  Boston.     But  we  sometimes  want 


a  "back  bone"  in  the  sopranos,  of  long  expe- 
rienced cultivated  singers.  Thanks  to  a  band  of 
noble  women,  the  alto  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
last  winter  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  even 
when  compared  with  the  famous  Sing-Akademie. 
So  too  with  the  noble  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Bass, 
unrivalled  in  my  experience.  But  the  tenor — 
there  have  always  been  too  many  dnmmies,  too 
many  who  cannot  read  the  music,  and  have  neither 
ear  nor  voice  if  they  could.  And  yet  what  a  su- 
perb tenor  might  that  be  if  the  weeds  were  rooted 
out  and  the  wheat  cultivated  ! 

In  the  perfection  of  time,  tune,  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  piano  and  forte;  in  short,  in  the  per- 
fection of  drill,  exhibited  in  the  performance  of 
the  Berlin  choir,  the  hearer  has  a  delight  inde- 
scribable. Mr.  Director  Grell  stands  in  front, 
calm  as  a  statue,  knowing  that  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  his  baton  will  be  obeyed  instantly;  the 
singers  are  so  many  parts  of  the  huge  instrument 
which  he  is  to  play;  be  his  idea  of  the  music  right 
or  wrong,  he  is  director  and  his  word  is  law. 
The  result  is,  that  orchestra  and  chorus  combined 
strive  but  to  perfect  the  grand  result.  They  sing 
and  play  as  if  they  loved  it.  And  they  do  love  it. 
They  have  been  rehearsing  for  months,  and  have 
rehearsed  with  their  hired  orchestra  until  all  is 
perfect,  cost  what  it  may;  and  now,  at  their  first 
concert  of  the  season,  there  are — I  counted  them — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  audience  !  So  that 
money  is  no  object  with  the  Sing-Akademie. 

The  performance  began  with  Psalm  103:  "Praise 
the  Lord,  O  my  Soul."  The  composer,  according 
to  the  programme,  was  Martin  Blumner.  Who 
is,  or  was,  he  ?  And  I  was  told,  the  Second  Di- 
rector of  the  Society.  Sure  enough,  rather  a 
young  and  fine  looking  man  assumed  the  baton, 
and  this  was  he.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Professor, 
now  Mr.  Librarian  Deiin,  and  certainly  does  his 
master  credit. 

I  think  there  must  be  musical  taste  enough  in 
Boston  by  this  time  to  relish  the  splendidly  com- 
posed Psalms  of  the  German  masters.  All  the 
greatest  composers — or  most  of  them  certainly — 
have  left  some  compositions  of  this  kind,  and 
many  of  them,  Mendelssohn's  for  instance,  are 
truly  beautiful.  Blumner's  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure. It  is  mostly  chorus.  There  is  an  ariette 
for  soprano,  and  one  for  tenor,  a  quartet  with  cho- 
rus, and  the  close  is  soli  and  chorus.  He  has  set 
only  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  twenty-two  verses 
of  the  Psalm. 

Mendelssohn's  Lauda  Sion  was  the  second 
piece.  "Can  that  be  Mendelssohn's?"  thought  I, 
when  it  began.  There  were  traces  of  him  though 
in  the  music,  and  some  of  our  critics  here  speak 
far  higher  of  it  than  I  am  willing  to  admit  is  just. 
If  I  rightly  remember,  it  was  written  while  he 
was  quite  a  young  man  in  Rome,  at  the  request  of 
some  church.  As  the  text  is  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  the  Catholic  dogmas  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  much 
of  the  Mendelssohnic,  as  there  is.  Think  of  set- 
ting the  following  lines  to  music,  or  of  drawing 
any  higher  inspiration  than  that  afforded  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  old  Monkish  rhyming  Latin  : 


Dogma  datur  Christianis, 
Quod  in  carnem  tran.sit  panis, 
Et  vinum  in  sanguinem." 


Or  this: 

"  Caro  cibus,  sanguis  potug, 
Manet  tamen  Gliristus  totus. 
Sub  utraque  specie." 

Yet  this  is  a  soprano  solo.     And  here  is  the  first 
part  of  a  grand  chorus: 

"  Snmit  unus,  sumunt  mille, 
Quantum  iste,  lantum  ille; 
Nee  sumptus  consumitur." 

The   composition    extends  to  eight  numbers:    1, 

chorus;    2,  do.;    3,  soprano   solo    and   chorus;    4, 


quartet;  5,  chorus;  6,  soprano  solo;  7,  chorus;  8, 
quartet,  chorus,  and  amen.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  please  in  Boston,  or  be  worth  studying — at 
least  not  until  Mendelssohn's  all-beautiful  psalms 
are  worn  out  there  ! 

S.  used  to  tell  me — and  I  consider  him  by  far 
the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  theorists  whom  I 
happen  to  know  at  home — that  a  new  and  im- 
mense field  of  deep  musical  enjoyment  would  open 
to  me  if  I  ever  should  have  opportunity  to  hear 
the  church  music  of  Cherueini.  After  ruling  the 
operatic  stage  of  Paris  for  many  long  years,  the 
Parisians  suddenly  became  Rossini  mad,  and  left 
their  great  master  to  the  Conservatory  and  to  the 
Church.  From  that  time  onward,  like  Handel,  he 
gave  himself  to  sacred  music.  The  third  part  of 
the  Sing-Akademie's  concert  was  the  "Requiem" 
Mass  of  the  great  Florentine.  Here  is  a  work 
which  some  one  of  our  choral  societies  should  pro- 
duce. One  naturally  and  involuntarily  compares 
this  Requiem  with  Mozart's.  They  are  not  how- 
ever, to  be  compared.  They  are  entirely  different 
in  character,  and  there  is  something  in  Cherubini's 
which  speaks  to  me  more  than  Mozart's  did  on  the 
two  occasions  when  I  heard  it — the  second  time 
was  in  the  church,  where  such  music  ordinarily 
e.xerts  a  more  powerful  effect  than  in  the  concert 
room  ;  and  yet  it  moved  me  nothing  like  this. 

Mozart's  seems  to  me  to  be  personal — if  the  ex- 
pression can  be  used;  his  music  expresses  the 
feelings  of  him,  poor  sinner,  as  he  sees  himself  in 
imagination — in  his  then  state  of  mind,  almost  in 
reality  passing  through  the  scenes  described.  He 
sees,  and  with  what  awe,  what  terror  ! — the  great 
day  of  wrath,  the  heavens  and  earth  roll  away 
like  a  scroll,  the  Judge  sits  upon  the  throne,  the 
book  is  opened.  He  in  agony  prays  :  Salva  me, 
fans  pietatis.  Hence  we  have  in  Mozart's  im- 
mortal work  the  various  forms  in  which  he  can 
best  express  in  music  all  these  various  feelings. 
He  lies  upon  his  death  bed,  but  be  hears  the  strains 
of  the  Requiem  as  they  are  to  sound  in  the  church. 
Doubtless  the  Cathedral  in  Salzburg  is  before  him, 
and  all  the  solemn  service  at  the  altar,  so  often 
seen  in  years  agone,  is  in  his  mind  as  he  composes, 
sketches,  or  explains  his  intentions  to  SiisSMAYER. 
He  is  not  composer,  musician,  or  priest;  he  views 
the  music  not  all  from  this  point;  he  is  one  of  the 
kneeling  multitude,  or  rather  he  is  one  of  those 
dead,  for  whom  rest  is  prayed  and  everlasting 
light.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  leading  idea 
which  gave  its  form  and  spirit  to  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem. 

Cherubini  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  me  to 
have  just  as  much  the  church  service,  the  dark- 
ened building,  the  crowd  of  worshippers  before 
him,  as  Mozart;  but  to  look  from  the  altar  down 
upon  them.  He  is  not  one  of  those  whose  heart 
quails  at  the  thought  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  of  danger  in  that  awful  day.  Mozart's  is  the 
music  of  the  people;  Cherubini's  of  the  priests. 
In  the  one  there  are  solos  and  concerted  music  ; 
in  the  other  I  think  every  stanza  is  chorus  or  semi- 
chorus.  Requiem  (Eternajn  dona  eis,  Domine,  et 
lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Thus  the  service  begins, 
with  a  prayer.  It  is  gentle  and  subdued,  it  pleads, 
it  prays.  It  goes  right  to  the  heart.  Then  the 
verse  of  the  psalm  :  Te  docet,  follows,  the  Requiem 
repeated;  then  Kyrie  eleison;  Requiem  again,  and 
In  memoria,  &c.  All  this  is  prayerful,  and  you 
could  well  plead  even  to  tears  for  those  who  are 
dead  and  in  danger.  Danger!  what  danger? 
What  cause  is  there  for  all  this  solemnity,  this 
awe,  this  wrestling  in  their  behalf?  Are  they  not 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest  ?  These  questions  shall  be  an- 
swered, and  the  answer  shall  strike  to  the 
very  heart  of  every  hearer.  All  who  are 
crowding    the    church    and    lifting    their    hearts 
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in  prayer  for  the  departed,  shall  feel  the  awe  and 
terror  of  that  from  which  deliverance  is  hesought. 
No  taking  melodies,  or  the  sweet  influences  of  de- 
licious music  shall  weaken  the  impression  of  the 
awful  narration.  But  in  clear  and  plainly  spoken 
words,  the  Church,  through  the  mouths  of  that 
chorus,  elevated  above  all  mere  human  sympa- 
thies, cold  and  unrelenting  as  Fate  itself,  shall 
reply.  A  blast  from  the  brass  instruments  in  uni- 
son, held  through  some  six  measures,  tills  the 
church  with  their  cold  and  startling  tones.  The 
stringed  instruments  follow,  beginning  pianissimo, 
but  increasing  and  swelling,  until  suddenly  the  so- 
pranos aud  altos  begin  the  Dies  Ira!  the  tenors 
and  basses  repeating  their  words,  one  measure 
behind  : 


SOPRANO   AND  ALTO. 
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Dies  irse.  Dies  ilia,  Solyet 
To  undertake  to  give  any  description  of  the 
music  without  studying  the  score,  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question.  I  can  only  say  that  for  eight 
stanzas  the  chorus  continues,  never,  I  think,  re- 
peating anything,  except  occasionally  the  third 
line  of  these  triple-verse  stanzas.  But  what 
changes  of  harmony.  What  unheard  of  and  ef- 
fective combinations!  I  shivered.  The  strangest 
feeling  of  awe  came  over  me,  like  that  of  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  when  "  fear  came  upon  him,  and 
trembling,  which  made  all  his  bones  to  shake.  A 
spirit  passed  before  his  face,  the  hair  of  his  flesh 
stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  he  could  not  discern 
the  form  thereof." 

From  the  Recordare  five  stanzas  are  sung  alter- 
nately by  the  women  and  the  men  choir;  but  the 
concluding  five  are  again  full  chorus.  Think  of 
the  efiect  of  the  use  of  this  >,  in  the  following 
stanzas  ;  there  was  something  almost  terrific  in  it; 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  re  -  sur  -  get  ex  favilla, 
Judicandus  hobio  reus : 
Hu  -  ic  er  -  go  par  -  ce  Deus  I 

The  Amen  is  not  artistically  wrought;  the  occa- 
sion is  too  solemn  for  display ;  the  Atnen  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  but  repeated  only  to  affirm  the 
awful  truths  before  spoken,  and  then  all  dies  away 
with  a  touch  of  humanity,  and  the  diminishing 
sound.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  Offer- 
torium  followed.  In  this  the  music  is  more  florid,  I 
may  perhaps  say;  at  all  events  it  is  human.  It 
pleads,  it  prays  :  Domine,  Jesu  Christe  !  Rex  Glorias ! 
Libera  animas  omniuinjidelium  defunctomm^  &c.  Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  service,  the  priests  leave  the  altar, 
and  to  £11  up  the  time,  a  stupendous  fugue,  worthy 
of  Handel,  is  written  upon  the  words :  Quam  olim 
Abraham,  &c. — But  what  a  sense  of  relief,  when  the 
hymn  Dies  Ira;  was  finished,  and  music  so  .different 
in  its  feeling  followed.  Much  of  the  instrumentation 
in  these  concluding  passages  is  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive in  the  highest  degree ;  at  in  lucem  sanctam,  for 
instance,  the  violins ;  and  at  Suscipe,  the  wind  in- 
struments. 

After  the  fugue  a  few  minutes  pause  was  again 
made,  and  the  Sanctus  followed,  beautiful  in  effect 
truly.  The  Agnus  Dei  begins  fortissimo,  but  the 
final  Dona  eis  requiem  sempiternam,  closes  with  a  dim- 
inuendo which  left  a  solemn  impression,  fit  endino- 
for  this  Avondcrful,  impressive  music. 

In  few  words,  Cherubini's  idea  seems  to  mo  to  have 
been :  first,  prayers  for  the  dead ;  secondly,  the  rea- 
son for,  the  necessity  of  those  prayers ;  and  finally, 
under  the  influence  of  this  description  of  the  judg- 
ment,    prayers     more     urgent     and    effectual;     a 


reference  to  the  promises,  with  praises  for  those 
promises,  closing  with  the  most  heartfelt  supplica- 
tions to  the  "  Lamb  of  God."  A.  W.  T. 

From  M'E'W  YOB.K,  Jan.  4. 

Last  Nights  of  Grisi  and  Mario  —  "Don  Pas- 
qujle" — "  Favorita." 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  I  heard  Don  Pas- 
quale  and  la  Favorita,  and  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
in  adequate  terms  my  admiration  for  the  "  divine  G  rist." 
1  had  supposed  that  her  forte  lay  in  magnificent  delinea- 
tions of  tragic,  stormy  passion,  and  find  her  no  less  won- 
derful in  tile  coquettish  role  of  Norina.  I  had  not  given 
her  credit  for  such  versatility.  The  liouse  was  crowded  on 
both  nights,  (it  being  their  last  appearance,)  and  both 
she  and  Mario  seemed  determined  to  conquer  applause, 
from  the  surprising  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
sang.  And  they  succeeded  too.  I  have  not  witnessed 
so  much  of  a  furore  yet  as  was  caused  bv  that  rather 
flimsy  music  of  Do7i  PasqttaJe.  Grisi's  Norina  is  in  ma- 
ny respects  different  from  Sontag's  conception  of  it, 
but  no  less  charming  or  natural,  and  her  toilette  exquis- 
ite. Mario's  "  Serenade"  and  Spirto  gentil  in  la  Fa- 
vorita were  deliciously  given.  Never  before  had  he  ren- 
dered this  sensuous  music  with  such  tenderness  and  true 
feeling.  The  only  dilRcuity  is  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  endure  any  one  else  in  the  same  parts  again. 
Week  after  next  comes  your  turn.  Is  it  not  rather  a 
sudden  plunge  from  Mendelssohn,  Cherubini  and  Beet- 
hoven to  Donizetti  ?  Both  extremes  of  the  musical 
ladder  !  but  I  think  you  know  which  I  consider  the  top 
and  which  the  bottom.  Jucundum  est  dissipere  in  loco 
however.  I  go  in  for  variety — a  person  can  no  more  live 
on  symphonies  alone  than  he  can  upon  sugar  plums. 

"    S. 

From  "WASHIBrGTOW,  Jan.  2. 

Musical  Fejeeism — Voices — Chamber  Music. 

There  is  one  thing,  which  this  city  has  besides  original 
sin,  that  is,  original  concerts.  I  have  discovered  this 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  by  somewhat  painful  ex- 
periences. I  enclose  to  you  the  programme*  of  the  first 
public  concert  I  ever  attended  in  Washington  City. — 
You  will  see  that  it  is  much  thumbed  and  creased.  You 
will  forgive  it  when  you  read  the  list  of  pieces  and  then 
reflect  how  long  one  had  to  sit  in  decorum  even  for  Part 
I.  As  Yellowplush  says,  "  phanzy  the  pheelinx"  of  a 
man  with  suck  music  to  hear,  when,  after  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  count  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  bending 
his  lorgnette  on  bonnets  and  faces  until  they  cloy,  he 
gazes  at  the  new  room  and  gas  lights,  which  is  the  peo- 
ple's part  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  then  turns  to  the 
singers  and  finds  that  they  have  only  got  to  *'  Tiie  birds 
let  loose,  "  so  painfully  suggestive  of  his  own  cage  that 
he  cries  in  tears:    Happy  bird  ! 

When  the  First  Part  was  over,  finding  that  I  could  not, 
like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  "learn  to  love  despair,"  I 
consigned  myself  to  a  most  terrific  gale  blowing  over  the 
Smithsonian  yard, — thinking  only,  if  people  prefer  to  re- 
main— de  giestibxis  nil  disputandum. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  another  instance  of  that  process 
ever  going  on,  "  out  of  evil  still  educing  good,"  in  the 
gaining  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  poor  by  this  con- 
cert. 

I  had  much  to  think  after  this  of  a  saying  of  old 
Ascham  : — "All  voyces,  great  and  small,  base  and  shrill, 
weak  or  soft,  may  be  hoipen,  and  brought  to  a  good 
point,  by  learning  to  singe."  I  never  dreamed  there  was 
such  a  waste  of  the  human  voice  on  earth.  If  Carl 
Bergmans  and  Coreli.i  had  this  collection  of  singers, 
they  would  in  time  produce  better  Oratorios  in  this  city 
than  you  have  in  Boston.  I  think  the  voices  here  are 
better.  But  it  is  the  Fejeeism  of  musical  culture,  as  the 
selection  confirms.  Miss  Reed,  who  sang  "  Greeting  to 
America,"  if  she  had  been  cast  by  fortune  in  Boston, 
would  be  now,  perhaps,  in  Italy  with  the  others  whom 
you  have  sent  from  your  city.  She  is  slngxdarly  gifted, 
but  sadly  neglected  :  and  the  highest  idea  perhaps  prev- 
alent when  she  sang,  was  a  congratulation  of  the  Wes- 
ley Chapel  that  they  had  such  a  sweet  young  lady  and 
fine  soprano  ! 

At  my  friend  the  lawyer's  house  on  the  following  eve- 

*  Concert  of  the  Union  Choir  Association,  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  Def.  29t-h.  The  programme  consists  of  about 
twenty  barknied  English  anthems,  choruses,  quartets,  duets, 
&c.,  by  the  different  church  choirs  of  the  city. 


ning  I  received  ample  compensation  and  lost  every 
wound,  as  Antaeus  when  he  touched  the  earth,  by  hear- 
ing some  beautiful  Trios.  One  was  by  Reissiger, 
(Opus  83,)  whose  music  grows  upon  me.  The  Scherzo 
of  this  is  I  think  beautiful.  But  its  beauties  cannot  fair- 
ly be  remembered  when  succeeded  by  the  magnificent 
first  Trio  of  Beethoven  (Opus  1.)  Was  there  ever  a  much 
better  thing  composed  than  this  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  the  morning  star  predicting  the  rising  of  the  Sth 
Symphony.  I  felt  more  than  ever  what  he  meant  when 
he  said  :  "  The  limits  have  never  been  erected."  And 
if  they  had  been,  he  would  have  overleapt  them  anywhere 
this  side  of  the  Infinite !  I  think  he  must  have  been  ani- 
mated in  this  his  first  work,  as  hs  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  9th  Symphouy,  by  Schiller's  divine  word  ; 

Be  embraced  millions ; 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world.  C. 
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Grisi  and  Mario  at  Last. — By  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Hackett,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns,  our  readers,  at 
all  events  our  opera-loving  readers,  (and  who  does 
not  love  opera  when  it  is  really  good  ?)  will  re- 
joice to  learn  that  the  time  is  actually  fixed  for 
the  first  appearance  in  our  city  of  these  two  un- 
rivalled lyric  artists.  This  is  announced  for  Mon- 
day evening,  the  15th  inst.,  in  Opera,  and  not  as 
has  been  threatened,  in  mere  concerts, — and  in 
our  sumptuous  new  Boston  Theatre. 

This  opportunity  will  not  be  the  less  prized, 
because  so  long  deferred.  It  has  been  called  for, 
and  pleaded  for  so  eagerly  and  unremittingly,  and 
all  our  miisic-Iovers  have  so  insisted  on  it  as  in 
some  sense  their  right  to  hear  Grisi  and  Mario, 
since  they  are  in  the  country,  and  to  hear  them 
here  in  Boston,  in  the  fine  theatre  that  has  been 
waiting  for  them,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  its 
arrival  will  be  as  eagerly  embraced. 

The  attractions  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
manager's  card.  The  price  of  tickets  is  hardly 
according  to  that  democratic  principle  which  we 
trust  will  rule  eventually  in  all  oper;j.tic  entertain- 
ments, and  on  which  the  ultimate  success  of  Opera 
in  this  conntry  must,  we  are  confident,  depend. 
But  we  suppose  it  is  well  enough  understood  that 
whatever  city  has  Grisi  and  Mario  at  all,  must 
have  them  at  extra  prices.  We  trust  it  is  the 
last  remnant  of  the  exorbitant  old  'starring  system.' 
But  these  are  the  acknowledged  greatest  singers 
now  upon  the  stage;  the  desire -to  hear  them  has 
been  intense ;  the  manager  imports  them  at  what 
would  be  a  most  ruinous  cost  without  extraordi- 
nary remuneration  from  the  public ;  they  bring 
us  Opera  more  largely  and  more  perfectly  or- 
ganized, than  we  have  yet  had,  and  with  such 
assistants  as  Badiali  and  SusiNi,  they  compose 
such  a  nucleus  of  principals  as  hai-dly  can  be  left 
in  Europe.  The  price  of  two  dollars  therefore, 
is  as  reasonable  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  AVe  would  only  suggest  whether 
a  more  graduated  variety  of  prices,  putting  say 
the  second  tier  at  one  dollar,  might  not  have  a 
better  tendency  to  fill  the  house.  To  those  who 
must  go  economically,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  "  amphitheatre,"  or  gallery,  is  as 
cool  and  well  ventilated  as  any  portion  of  the 
house,  and  probably  the  best  place  for  sound. 

There  seems  to  us  some  justice  also  in  the  novel 
plan  of  ofTering  a  premium  as  it  were  to  early 
and  reliable  patronage  of  the  opera,  by  charging 
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less  to  tbose  who  engage  their  tickets  beforehand, 
and  more  to  those  who  apply  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
i.  e.  after  the  doors  are  opened  on  the  evening  of 
performance ;  although  we  caiinot  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  predict  the  practical  working  of  such 
an  experirawit. 

By  the  announcement  of  all  the  pieces  for  the 
first  week  at  once,  parties  will  be  enabled  to  make 
their  arrangements  for  going  together  a  long 
time  in  advance.  Six  nights  only  are  promised. 
For  the  first  week  :  1  Puritani,  Lucrezia  Borrjia, 
and  the  Favorita — pieces  in  which  Grisi  and  Ma- 
rio have  been  most  triumphantly  successful  in 
New  York.  These,  we  understand,  will  probably 
be  followed  hy Norma,  Seiniramide  and  Lucia,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it ;  and  should  they  be  adequately 
supported  by  the  public,  doubtless  th^y  would  re- 
main to  feast  ns  with  Don  Pasquale  aud  other 
things  which  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear 
too  often. 


#. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  fourth  Chamber  Concert,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  yet  given. 
It  opened  with  a  "Descriptive  Quintet,"  by  On- 
slow, in  C  minor,  op.  38,  the  movements  of 
which  are  characterized  as  follows : 

1.  Allegro  (Melancholico). 

2.  Scherzo  (Colore). 

3.  Andante  (Convalecenza). 

4.  Finale,  Allegro  (Guarigione). 

Or  melancholy,  agony,  convalescence,  and  re- 
covery. This  was  certainly  rather  dangerous 
ground  to  venture  on  in  composition  of  this  form. 
Tried  by  Odlibicheff's  theory  of  the  instru- 
mental Quartet  (to  which  the  Quintet  certainly 
comes  next  in  degree  of  remoteness  from  the 
Opera  or  Dramatic  Symphony,  and  therefore  is 
subject  somewhat  to  the  same  law  of  "  musical 
thought  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,"  and 
eschewing  everything  dramatic  or  descriptive),  it 
becomes  at  least  questionable.  We  thought  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  beauty  and  invention  in  the 
Allegro, and  found  its  melancholy  quite  tolerable; 
naturally  in  that  movement,  which  is  more  strictly 
subject  to  the  contrapuntal  structure  (and  On- 
slow is  always  learned),  any  sentimentality  of 
theme  or  purpose  is  kept  within  wholesome  self- 
control.  But  the  dolore,  grief,  or  agony,  of  the 
Scherzo,  seemed  almost  laughably  pathetic,  a 
weak  and  wilful  pettishness  of  fancj'.  We  con- 
valesced somewhat  in  the  Andante,  but  the  wild 
joy  of  "  recovery  "  was  absolutely  feverish.  We 
could  not  help  cotnparing  the  impression  of  these 
movements  with  that  of  Beethoven's  piano-forte 
Sonata :  Les  Adieux,  V Absence,  e.t  le  Retour. 
In  depth  and  quality  and  strength  of  passion,  it 
seemed  a  clever  sentimental  magazine  novel  com- 
pared to  Shakspeare.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  the  Quintet  was  full  of  striking  and 
cnrions  ideas,  worked  up  with  a  masterly  inge- 
nuity, and  it  had  every  advantage  in  so  nice  and 
delicate  a  rendering  as  it  received. 

But  it  was  in  the  last  piece,  the  third  Quartet 
of  Mendelssohn,  op.  44,  truly  a  most  exquisite 
creation,  that  the  Club  did  their  best ;  besides 
the  fervor,  the  precision  and  the  light  and  shade 
of  their  rendering,  its  purity  was  never  marred, 
as  it  was  now  and  then  slightly  in  the  preceding 
pieces,  by  false  intonation.  The  singularly  poetic 
Piano-forte  Trio  of  Beethoven,  in  D,  that  called 
among  Germans  the  Geister  Trio,  on  ac<:ount  of 
the   mystical   and   spectral   coloring   of  its  slow 


movement,  was  played  by  Messi-s.  Pekkins  and 
the  brothers  Fries.  It  was  the  best  piano  per- 
formance we  have  yet  heard  from  our  townsman, 
and  was  a  faithful,  elegant,  expressive  rendering 
of  the  music,  bating  perhaps  a  little  want  of  force 
in  some  parts.  A  couple  of  "  Melodies  "  of  Mr. 
Perkins's  own  composition,  for  piano  and  violin, 
were  played  by  himself  and  August  Fries. 
These  we  found  graceful  and  felicitous,  each  em- 
bodying a  little  melodic  thought  which  was  car- 
ried out  with  symmetry  and  beauty.  Our  friend 
is  devoted  in  the  most  whole-souled  manner  to 
his  Art,  and  tries  his  hand  in  almost  every  form 
of  composition.  These  little  pieces  seemed  to  us 
among  his  happiest. 

The  singing  of  Mr.  Akthueson,  in  a  room  so 
suited  to  his  voice,  and  in  two  songs  of  so  high 
and  unhacknied  a  character,  was  really  a  great 
enhancement  of  the  artistic  interest  of  this  con- 
cert. In  the  first  part  he  gave  the  recitative  and 
air  from  Handel's  "  Samson : "  Total  Eclipse  ! 
no  sun,  no  moon !  &c.,  and  with  touching  and 
beautiful  expression.  The  famous  tenor  air  from 
the  Zauierjldte :  Diesen  Bildniss,  or  in  Italian, 
as  he  sang  it,  Caro  immagine,  is  one  of  the  highest 
song  inspirations  of  Mozart;  and  in  spite  of  its 
so  taxing  the  high  vocal  register,  Mr.  Arthurson 
gave  it  with  such  chaste  and  pure  expression,  and 
infused  so  much  feeling  into  every  tone,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  repeat  it. 


Better  Times. — The  Orchestral  Union 
had  twice  the  audience  on  AVednesday,  that  they 
have  had  on  their  fairest  afternoon  before.  It 
really  looked  social  in  the  Music  Hall,  although 
by  no  means  up  to  the  old  "  Rehearsal "  mark. 
We  trust  the  tide  has  turned,  and  is  again  setting 
in  full  force  towards  the  halls  of  noble  music. 
May  it  be  high  tide  also  before  long  with  the 
Musical  Fund  concerts !  We  are  sure  it  is 
simply  idle  to  measure  the  musical  taste  or  love 
of  Boston,  by  the  accidental  variations  of  the 
mood  for  concert-going.  The  love  for  the  highest 
music  is  a  deep,  a  pretty  widely  diffused,  and  per- 
manent fact  in  our  social  life ;  there  was  no  fever 
about  it,  when  concerts  were  most  often  crowded, 
as  the  last  year ;  and  no  death  beyond  redemp- 
tion now  that  from  numerous  causes,  quite  extra- 
neous to  the  question  of  our  musical  taste,  the 
concerts  are  less  frequented.  It  is  preoccupation, 
and  not  lukewarmness,  that  withholds  so  many 
from  their  old  love ;  and  it  will  prove  but  tem- 
porary. So  surely  as  the  orchestras  and  societies 
keep  on  giving  good  music,  and  giving  it  well, 
will  the  many-headed  monster,  called  the  public, 
soon  get  all  its  charmed  ears  open  to  them  again. 

On  Wednesday  the  programme  of  the  week 
before  was  repeated.  The  fourth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  found  lovelier  than  ever.  There 
was  almost  an  encore  of  the  Adagio.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  thi3  popular  song  of  Abt's  :  "When 
the  swallows  homeward  fly,"  &c.,  the  admirably 
clear  and  singing  manner  in  which  the  melody 
was  given  out,  first  by  the  horn  of  Mr.  Hamann, 
and  then  by  the  trumpet  of  Mr.  Heinicke,  was 
worthy  of  the  warm  applause  that  both  elicited. 
The  instrumentation  in  this  arrangement  was 
quite  effective ;  for  instance  that  accompaniment 
of  the  low  clarinet  tones  to  the  horn  melody. 


Concerts. — The  third  concert  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  is  postponed  still  another  week, 
that  is  to  next  Saturday  evening,  to  give  opportu- 


nity for  a  more  thorough  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins's Cantata. 

This  evening,  however,  there  will  be  two  con- 
certs; both  under  the  roof  of  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. 

In  the  large  hall  a  miscellaneous  concert  of  sa- 
cred and  secular  music,  embracing  choruses, 
duets,  solos,  &c.,  will  be  given  by  the  Musical 
Education  Society,  in  aid  of  the  Library  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  A  very 
large  number  of  tickets  are  already  engaged. 
Mr.  Kreissmann  conducts,  Mr.  Muller  pre- 
sides at  the  organ,  and  Miss  Doane,  Miss  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Arthurson,  &Ct  are  the  principal  solo 
singers. 

In  the  lesser  Temple  (Meionaon),  The  Ger- 
man Trio,  as  Messrs.  Gartner,  Jungnickel 
and  Hause  style  their  musical  partnership,  will 
give  their  second  soir(Se.  Their  programme  in- 
cludes a  Trio  by  Haydn,  the  great  Beethoven 
Quartet  in  C,  a  Concerto  of  Chopin,  songs  by 
Mrs.  EcKHARDT,  instrumental  solos,  &c. 


Voices. — The  Solfeggio  Classes  of  our  indefatigable 
friend  Cokelli  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  They 
are  held  twice  a  week  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms  and  are  largely  attended.  One  of  the  classes,  as 
we  understand,  consists  of  twenty-two  young  ladies. 
Those  who  had  the  good  fortune,  on  a  certain  evening 
last  winter,  to  be  present  at  a  little  private  soiree  given 
by  Sig.  Corelli  with  his  pupils,  and  who  could  not  but 
contrast  the  fresh,  musical,  refined  voices  of  that  young 
female  chorus,  with  such  choruses  as  are  often  publicly 
heard,  in  opera  and  oratorio,  will  I'eadily  believe  in  the 
advantage  offered  by  these  Solfeggio  Classes. 

Sig.  Bexdelaei,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  finds  sphere 
among  us  for  the  exercise  of  his  rare  accomplishments 
as  a  maestro  di  canto,  to  which  function  he  bringy-the 
advantage  of  such  thorough  and  classical  musicianship 
as  we  (here)  rarely  meet  in  au  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
tone  and  manners  of  a  true  gentleman. 

Our  young  townsman  Millard-,  also,  is  beginning  to 
reap  his  share  of  the  vocal  harvest ; — or  rather  vie  reap, 
listening  to  his  voice  and  art,  while  he  as  teacher  is 
planting  other  harvests  yet  to  ripen. 

The  Andover  students  are  to  be  congratulated  on  se- 
curing the  services  of  so  intelligent  and  competent  a 
teacher  as  Mr.  Wjitheeeee  for  a  course  of  lessons  in 
vocalization.  His  introductory  remarks,  upon  another 
page,  contain  some  valuable  suggestions  with  regard  to 
voices,  rendered  the  more  entertaining  by  anecdotes. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  asking  attention 
to  the  Card  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Paekeesox.  From  his  own 
private  explanations,  and  from  some  practical  illustra- 
tion which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  witness,  we  are 
sure  that  there  is  soma  very  important,  and  (to  most 
singers  and  teachers  of  singing)  new  truth  in  his  idea  and 
method  of  developing,  preserving,  and  even  restoring  the 
voice.  He  teaches  the  singer  very  clearly  to  identify 
those  unconscious  mechanical  vices  in  the  production 
of  tones,  by  which  so  many  voices  are  weakened  and 
ruined.  Teachers  of  singing  may  receive  most  useful 
hints  from  him. 


,  Musical  Intelligence. 

Nbw   York. 

The  Christmas  performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  in  the 
Academy,  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  had  a  small  au- 
dience. Badiali's  rendering  of  the  bass  solos,  which 
we  are  told  he  sang  in  Latin,  is  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration.    The  Evening  Post  justly  says  of  this  artist: 

"Wlletlier  he  sings  to  us  in  Handel's  solemn  strains,  tliat 
"  The  trumpet  shall  eouDd,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible," or  whether  with  sudden  change  his  facile  tongue 
relates  the  accomplishmeuts  of  Figaro,  Barber  of  Seville,  with 
a  rapidity  of  utterance  perfectly  a.stonishing ;  or  whether  he 
represents  the  aristocratic  and  imperious  Duke  Alfonso,  in  "  La 
Favorita,"  he  is  always  the  .'^ame  great  artist,  true  to  his  text, 
interpolating  nothing,  and  leaving  notlung  half- finished. 

In  the  last  but  one  night  of  Geisi  and  Mario,  Sig. 
Rocco  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  supply  SusiNi's 
place  as  Don  Pasquale,  which  he  did  acceptably  as  of  old 
when  SoNTAG  was  Norina. 
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Mr.  EisFELD  had  a  full  house  at  his  second  Quartet 
Soiree.  There  were  Quartets  by  Ries  and  Haydn.  The 
rendering  of*  Beethoven's  "  Kreutzer"  Sonata  by  Joseph 
BuKKE  and  Richard  Hoffmann  is  highly  praised. 

The  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe  at  the  Broad^vay, 
have  been  giving  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  ''  Guy  Manner- 
ing,"  the  "  Enchantress,"  &c. — Mdlle.  Nau  and  her 
troupe,  it  is  said,  will  sail  for  California. 

A  wrilerinthe  Home  Joumalsnys  of  Mrs.  Bodestein 
(nee  Julia  Northall  : )  "  She  i.s  an  angel  in  a  church 
choir,  especially  if  you  can  see  her  hallelujah  expression 
of  eyes  while  she  sings." 

More  Opera  Trodpes, — The  Boston  Journal  of 
Thursday  says : 

M.  Strakosch,  in  connection  with  Max  Maretzek 
and  Ole  Bull,  have  leagued  themselves  together,  and 
it  is  their  intention,  if  possible,  to  establish  the  opera  in 
this  country  on  a  firm  basis.  With  this  desire  they  have 
leased  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  and  M.  Stra- 
kosch has  sailed  for  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
engagements  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  Old  World,  and  making  such  arrangements  as  shall 
enable  them  to  produce  not  only  Itnljan,  but  German  and 
English  Opera  in  a  style  of  magnificence  hitherto  un- 
known in  America.  They  have,  we  are  informed,  an 
abundant  capital  at  their  command,  and  have  already 
made  liberal  offers  to  Verdi  to  write  tiinm  an  original 
Italian  Opera,  to  be  produced  for  Ihe  first  time  in  New 
York.  We  are  also  pleaped  to  hear  that  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  rely  upon  those  operas  which  have  been  pro- 
duced ever  since  trie  first  advent  of  the  Havana  compa- 
ny, but  that  %ve  shall  really  hear  something  new,  ''  VVil- 
liam  Tell,"  L'etoile  du  Nord  and  Le  Prophete  being 
among  the  first  to  be  presented. 

It  is  also  confidently  asserted  that  Ullman  has  en- 
gaged Crdvelli  to  come  to  America. 

^Tiijcrtiscments* 


IN      OPERA 
AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

MR.  HACKETT  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he 
has  made  arrangements  to  give  a  series  of  SIX  Operatic 
Representations  at  the  New  Theatre,  aided  by  the  grandeur 
and  vast  resouvoes  of  that  establishment,  in  a  style  of  perfection 
never  before  witnessed  in  this  city,  and  equalling  the  finest 
lyric  representations  in  the  large  capitals  of  Europe. 

As  Madame  GllISI  and  Signer  MARIO  are  now  performing 
their  farewell  nights,  before  their  final  retirement  from  the 
stage,  leaving  no  equ;ils  behind  them  in  the  lyric  world,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  a  Boston  audience  can  again  witness 
operatic  p(.n-formances  with  anything  like  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  every  department.  Besides  the  two  great  artists 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Hackett's  company  jucludes 

Signer  EADIALI, 
whose  talents  are  known  and  appreciated  by  tho  Boston  public, 

Signer  SXTSINI, 
who  a^f  Basso  Profondo  is  second  to  no  one  in  Europe, 

Signorina  DOWAVAWI, 
and  others  of  established  musical  roputarion. 

The  Orche.stra,  under  the  lead  of  Signor  ARDITT,  will ,  be 
largely  augmented  ;  the  Chorus  will  be  full  and  very  effective, 
having  sung  in  Opera  with  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor  Mario 
since  the  first  appearance  of  these  distinguished  artists  in 
America. 

Mr  Hackett  has  decided  upon  a  somewhat  novel  mode  in 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  these  performances,  and  has  but  little 
doubt  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.  Instead  of  charging 
the  highest  prices  to  those  friends  of  the  Opera  who  early 
secure  seats,  it  iti  his  intention  to  reverse  this  practice,  and 
charge  a  less  price  to  those  who  secure  places  beforehand. 

The  price  for  places  secured  in  advance  will  be  the  same  to 
all  parts  of  the  house  (except  the  gallery,)  namely, 

TWO     DOLLARS. 
For  places  secured  at  the  Box  ofiSce  after  the  opening  of  the 
doors.  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents. 

Admittance  to  the  Gallery  Seventy- Five  Cents. 

A  Box  sheet  with  plan  of  the  house  will  be  opened  at  Wade's 
music  store,  197  AVashington  street,  on  Monday,  8th  inst.,  at 
11  o'clock,  A  M,  at  which  time,  and  during  the  week,  places 
may  be  secured  for  any  or  all  the  sis  nights  of  the  season,— 
the  programme  of  the  first  week  of  which  will  be  as  follows  ; — 

Monday,  Jan.  15, I  PURITANI. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  17,.  .LUCRKZIA  BORGIA. 
Friday,  Jan.  19, LA  FAVORITA. 

Harvai'd  ITIiBsical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION will  be  hoiden  at  the  Revere  House  on  THURS- 
DAY EVENING,  the  18th  inst.  Business  meeting  at  7  o'clock. 
Supper  will  be  eerved  at  9.  HENRY  WARE,  Sec'y- 

Mil.  d^nkiBllJ  Sf  UTiiranttE 

Has  the  honor  to  announcj?  that  she  will,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year,  open  Two  New  Classes  for  the 

INSTRUCTION  0/  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE: 

One  Class  for  Beginners,  and  another  for  Advanced  Pupils. 

The  Classes  to  open  on  Monday,  Jan.  8,  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  9. 

ttir"  Terms  fifteen  dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons. 

For  claPses  or  private  lessons  apply  at  55  Hancock  street, 

Mile.  Gubrielle  De  Lamotte's  residence.  Dec  30  2t 


CONCERTS. 


Consisting  of 

CARL  GAETIfER,  Violinist, 

CARL  HATJSE,  Pianist,  and 

H.  JUIfGNICKEL,  Violoncellist, 

Will  give  th^ir 

SECOWD  SUBSCRIPTIOK"  COHCERT 

AT    THE    MEIONAIONj 

On  Saturdsiy  Ev'ening,  Jan.  6sli, 

Assisted  by 

Mrs.  ECKIIAnDT,  Messrs.  11.  ECKH.iKDT  &  C.  EICHLER. 

O^'Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  1}^  o'clock. 

THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

WILL    GIVE 

A    GKAWD    MISCELLAWEOirS    COlSrCEKT 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Saturday  Evening,   Jan.  6th,  1855, 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the 

Boston  ,§omvg  Iflcu's  Cbristiau  3!^ssociiTtioit. 

Consisting  of  Choruses,  Airs,  Duets  and  Trios  from  Ilandel, 
Mendelssohn,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Stradella,  and  other  favorite 
Composers. 

The  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  generously  volun- 
teered to  assist : 

Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE,  Soprano, 

Miss  CLARA  BURTON,  Soprano, 
Miss  SARAH  J.  IDE,  Alto, 

Mr.  AUGUST  KREISSMANN,  Tenor, 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARTIIURSON,  Tenor. 

A.  KREISSMANN, Condnrtor. 

P.  F    MULLER Organist  and  Pianist. 

Mr.  Arthurson  will  by  special  request  sing  the  favorite  air 
from  Handel's  "Solomon,"  "  What  though  1  trace." 

Admission  25  cents.     Tickets  and  Programmes  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  in  Tremont  Temple,  at 
the  Musio  storns,  and  at  the  Book  stores  of  Messrs  Jewett  and 
Whipple,  and  at  the  door. 
Commencing  at  1}^  o'clock. 

JAMES  D.  KENT,  Sec'y. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

Fifth  Concert  of  tlie  Series. 

The  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCJIETT  iviU  give  a  Mis- 
cellancnus  Concert  of  Selections  from  SAMSON,  JEPHIHA, 
and  MT.  SINAI,  at  the 

BOSXON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On   Sunday  Evening,   Jan'y  7th.,  1855, 

with  the  following  Vocalists  : 

Mr.  MILLARD,  Mr.  DRAPER,    Mr.  LEONARD,  Mrs.  HILL, 

Mrs.  WOOD,  Miss  IDE,  and  Mi,-s  PUFFER. 

Accompaniments  by  the  ORCHESTRAL  UNION. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
Tickets,  at  50  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  the  principjiJ  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 


The  next  concert  of  the  above  Societv  is  unavoidably  POST- 
PONED until  SATURDAY,  January  13th,  in  order  that  more 
time  may  be  given  to  bring  out  Mr.  Perkins's  new  Cantata 
with  as  much  care  and  study  as  possible.     Per  order, 

LOUIS  RIMBAOH,  Secretary. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday',  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 

CARl.  ZERRAHX Conductor. 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 


the  music  stores  and  at  the  door 


Nov  23 


MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLAED, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italiau  and  Eugllsli  Vocal.zaton. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
A  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  tho  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  KICUAIIDSON'S,  282  \yashington  St. 


^£mi-^ont|l5  i,tfit  of  Neb  JKuHU, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVEa  DITSOH,  115  Washington  St.Boston, 

January  1,  1855. 

^         TOCAL. 

A  Mother's  Consolation — '  Angel  band  in  Heaven,' 25c. 

Blind  Girl's  Request—*  They  teil  me,  mother,' 25 

Bella  figlia  deU'amore  :  Opera  of  Rignletto, 50 

Chilian  ^V'ar  Sonfr — '  AVctg  fearless  and  free,' 2-5 

Ilarvest  Moon—'  Slowly  where  the  wind  is  swelling,' 25 

Heather  Bell — '  I  love  to  wander  o'er  the  hills,' .  .25 

'  I  pray  for  the  loved  ones  at  home,'  Steinhrecker, 25 

Little  Gipsey  Jane — '  I'm  a  merry  Gip^ey  Maid,' 25 

'  Man  cannot  always  joyful  be,'  from  the  Germsin, 25 

'  Meet  me  in  Heaven,'  the  night  funeral  of  a  slave, 25 

Merry  Heart — '  Away  with  care,' 25 

My  Home  no  more  ;  A.  W.  Duko, 25 

Nellie  Gray — '  Down  in  a  pleasant  valley,' 25 

'  0  whisper  what  thou  feclest,'  from  Crown  Diamonds, 25 

Old  Mountain  Tree — '  O  the  home  we  loved,'  Quar 25 

'  0  strancter,  lend  thy  gentle  bark,'   Song  and  chorus, 25 

The  Songs  of  Love — '  Alas,  the  good  old  songs,' 13 

The  Bivouac  :  or, '  He  who  wears  a  regimental  suit,' 25 

'  This  is  the  Lord's  own  dav.'  from  the  German, 25 

The  Three  Calls  :  or,  The  Eleventh  Hour, 25 

'  There's  a  path  by  the  river  oVrshadowed  by  trees,' 25 

'  Then  by  the  garden  bower,'  A  Duet  from  Eigaro, 38 

'  Wake,  0  wake  thee  from  thy  sleeping,' 25 

Warrior  Page — '  0  leave  me  not,  my  gentle  page.' 38 

WALTZES,  POLKAS,  &c. 

Charming  Polka,  (of  medium  difhculty),  Gungl, 13 

Camilla  Walrz,  E.  C.  Phelps, 13 

Diana  Waltz,  Mina  Uadden, 13 

Georgette,  Valse,  {Elegant  colored  lithograph,) 50 

La  Sicilienne,  Danso,  Markowski, 25 

L'Etoile  du  Nord  Polka,  Meyerbeer, 25 

Murch  from  Conci-rt  Stiick,  by  Weber 6 

Madri  Gras,  Quadrille  Eantastique,  Schubert, 25 

Margarerhen  Polka.  (Sprightly,  fanciful  and  easy,) 13 

Mont  Blanc  Schottisch,  Harris, 25 

Maggasen  Galop,  H.  C.  Lumbye, 25 

New  Orleans  Polka  Mazourka, 13 

Post  Horn  Galop,  Thomas  Baker, 13 

Russian  Polka, 13 

Second  Greek  Polka,  (Very  easy  and  attractive,) 13 

Wait  for  the  Wagon  Polka,  (Easy  and  pupular.) 25 

Wagon  lichottiflch,  introducing  '  Wait  for  the  Wagon,' 25 

VARIATIONS,  RONDOS,  &c. 

Andalousie,  Nouvelle  Varsourenne.  Strauss, 25 

Chanson  (La)  des  Laguens,  (Song  of  the  Canals,). 38 

Cloches  (Les)  du  Monastere,  Lefebre  Wely, 38 

Melodious  Exercises  for  Teacher  and  Pupil,  Book  4,. 50 

Perles  Allemandea,  No.  1,  '  Adelaide,'  Oesten, .33 

Repetiznne,  A  Study  in  the  style  of  Rosellen,  Barrett, 25 

Resignation :  Morceau  de  Salon  pour  le  Piano, 38 

ITr-A  new  Edition  of  MULLER'S  CELEBRATED  PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD  Revised  by  JULIUS  KNORR.  "  Unsur- 
passed if  not  unrivalled."     ^3. 

FRENCH  LANGTTAGE. 

Mr.  OB  LAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 


F.    F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MtlSIO  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ilandel  &  Haydn 

Societj',  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  Wo.  3  AVliiter  Plaee,  Boston. 

Me.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREaiOJST  TEMPIiE,   BOSTON. 


OTTO.    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  : — $50  per  quarter  of  24  l«ssons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


"^7^. 


NO.  3  LA  GRANGE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 


Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  wnakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nas.al,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages, 

Many  who  have  .spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  miuinerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  arc  atBicred  with  a  HafHmi  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomctl  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  htief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  lOnviuce  the  most  sceptical,  that  Im  can  afford 
them  such  a^^sistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pahkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 18o4." 

[Cr"  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A-Ijeaman's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E,  R.  BIiA.]VCHARI>,  Teaclier, 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, fmm  the  best  musters,  in  the  Cultivation  c»f  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  wifh  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
■will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a.  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difHcult  class[CAL  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
"Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  IJlanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mabon,        Geo.  J.  Wecb,  F.  F.  Hpller, 

Geo.  F-  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIELBLOCK, 


l>nited  States  Hotel. 


Dec? 


CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cle'veland,  Oliio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland- 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  per.son.s.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
r  ady  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  f  tr  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGKOR  AUGtTSTO  BEIVOELARI,  Professor  of 
M'lsic,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  tench  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  bcih  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  tlie  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  , 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Benbelari,  at  the 
AVinthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

BEPERENCES. 


Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  DwightjEsq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Ilarraony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No, 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct-  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  3.  Dwight,  Esqs, 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PlA.^O  AN1>  S1NG1j\G. 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

S65  IVashin^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OJ 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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VTAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


NO^SV    KEADY: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PMO-FOETE, 

BY  NA.THAN  RICHARDSON. 

InasDiuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt ©4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN"  RICHARDSON. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

No.  3    WIMTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERir    PARTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3ni 

©Ijc  Ptniitlssoljn  (^mnizitt  Chib 

Respectfully  announce  to  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and 
Ticinity  that  they  are  prepared  to  accejft  engagements  for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  PARTIES. 

It  is  the  in  tention  of  the  Club  to  give  but  few  public  concerta 
out  of  Boston  this  season  ;  and  as  many  of  their  friends  may 
feel  the  need  of  their  accustomed  entertainment,  the  Club  will 
be  happy  to  receive  propositions  for  series  of  Parlor  Concerta 
similar  to  those  now  given  in  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Milton, 
etc  inOS.  IIXAN,  Sec'y,  I'J  Franlilin  St.  Bolton. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  Waslilngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  isin  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Waskinglon  St.,  Boston. 

G.  andr:^  &  co.'s 

Stfai  of    ^axti^n   ani    UnrntslU   JBtuau, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

C^A  catalogue  of  our  stocli  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,   Ddo  conceb- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  Winthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

BIe.    THOMAS    KYAN 

Eegs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  town  for  the  season,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction 
on  the  PIANO,  FLUTE,  OLAHINET,  VIOLIN,  and  also  in 
THOROUGH  BASS.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  19  Franklin  Street,  or  at  Eichardson's  music  st-ore. 
Sept  16 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FOKTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mdsic. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  musio 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTURED  BT 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  "We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  iu  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  5560  to  S^ITS,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommeudations  from  Lo\yell 
Mason,  W31.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

D:;^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON 
EMMONS  HAMLIN. 

Oct  28    6m 


N.      1  MASOX  &  HAMLTX, 

(UN.  J  Catnhrid§e  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 
(Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.  J 


CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

MR.   GUSTAV  KREBS, 

MEMBER  OP  THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to  give 

instruction  on  the 

FLUTE,    VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

Iir?-  Applications  made  at  No.  17  Franklin  Place  will  receive 

prompt  attentiou.  Oc  14 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chiokeeino,  J.  P.  Jeweti,  Geo.  Puncbakd,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Geokqe  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silbbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AND   TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richarhson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q  P 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Kow. 

Repeeehces  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 
Conductor  of  tUe  Handel  &  Haydn  Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store 
or  at  his  residence,  U.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 


PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  $45  to  ,S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Plnckney    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIAITO-rORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roibury.  Sept  9 

H.     S.     CITTI^EB, 

©tSaniSt    aiR^    "^tatim    of    JMugir, 

MUSIC  ROOM  UNDER  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 

Terms  S30.— Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Wash- 
ington S  .  Sept  9  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Violin  Quartet. 

ST  A.  ODLIfilOHEEF. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
III.   MOZAKT  COMPARED  WITH  HaYDN. 

If  there  is  any  justice  in  our  brief  survey  of  the 
theory  of  the  Quartet,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  us  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Mozakt's 
Quartets  over  all  others ;  not  by  a  comparison  of 
their  beauties  with  perhaps  equal  beauties  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  other  masters, — a  com- 
parison that  would  lead  to  no  result,  since  there 
exist  no  scales  in  which  musical  beauties  can  in- 
trinsically be  weighed  ; — but  by  a  negative  mode 
of  proof,  showing  by  examples  that  the  most  skil- 
ful sometimes  have  in  certain    things  departed 


^= 


from  the  theoretic  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
Quartet  style,  which  Mozart  never  did. 

If  we  talk  of  rivals  of  Mozart  in  Quartet  wri- 
ting, we  of  course  mean  two  and  only  two  mu- 
sicians by  the  side  of  him.  Maydn,  Mozakt, 
Beethoven  !  The  three  greatest  names  in  mu- 
sic, which  the  tongue  most  readily  pronounces  and 
the  ear  most  delights  to  hear. 

Formerly  Haydn  was  generally  preferred  to 
Mozart ;  to-day  the  preference  is  commonly  given 
to  Beethoven.  Haydn  has  a  sort  of  humor, 
which  renders  him  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  ; 
he  loves  to  make  merry  with  his  hearers  and  to 
laugh,  for  which  they  are  duly  grateful.  Mozart 
replaces  this  amicable  and  communicative  cheer- 
fulness by  his  elevation  and  depth ;  he  brought 
Bach  to  life  again,  only  Bach  half  a  century 
riper.  Bach  become  the  greatest  of  melodists  and 
bringing  with  him  from  his  grave,  or  rather,  out 
of  heaven,  new  harmonies,  to  which  our  poor 
planet  could  not  for  a  long  time  get  accustomed. 
This  explains  the  different  fate  of  the  two  mas- 
ters. One  was  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  by  God's  extraordinary  grace  (no  doubt)  to- 
wards the  minstrel  of  his  Creation,  Haydn  still 
counts  among  his  admirers  all  instructed  and  in- 
telligent musicians ;  the  other  saw  his  Quartets 
sent  back  from  Italy  on  account  of  mistakes  in 
copying,  which  did  not  exist ;  criticized  by  a  pro- 
fessor on  account  of  faults  in  composition,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one  perhaps,  were 
new  and  original  beauties  ;  and  torn  to  pieces  in 
a  concert,  on  account  of  faults  which  were  at  first 
ascribed  to  the  players  !  and  all  this,  because  they 
were  too  perfect.  The  reader  shall  convince 
himself. 

In  most  of  the  Quartets  of  Haydn  the  canta- 
bile  and  conventional  passages  alternate  with  a 
certain  regularity,  of  which  the  kind  by  no  means 
admits,  and  which  gives  to  these  thematic  works  the 
false  appearance  of  concertante  music,  and  mo- 
nopolizes the  labor  of  the  composer  in  the  interest 
of  the  first  violinist.  In  Mozart  the  principal 
thoughts  are  less  salient,  they  mingle  more  with 
the  other  themes,  and  share  with  them  the  com- 
binations which  grow  out  of  the  application  of  the 
fugued  style.  By  this  means  every  thing  becomes 
strictly  bound  in  with  the  ground-thoughts,  and 
gains  a  weight  and  a  significance,  which  the  usual 
melodic  ornaments  and  the  bravura  passages 
never  can  have,  when  they  are  interpolated  into 
a  thematic  composition  to  give  importance  to  the 
executant. 


There  is  an  infinite  charm  for  soul  and  ear  at 
once,  when  a  simple  melismatio  thought,  a  mere 
fioritura,  not  so  much  accompanied  as  merely  ren- 
dered audible  by  the  harmony,  is  changed  a  mo- 
ment after  into  a  contrapuntal  figure  full  of  grace, 
of  rationality  and  power. 
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Second  remark.  In  many  passages  the  melody 
in  Haydn's  Quartets  palpably  approaches  vocal 
music ;  it  reminds  you  of  "  The  Creation"  and 
"  The  Seasons,"  if  it  includes  no  obsolete  melodic 
forms.  The  Adagio  and  Andante  of  Haydn  are 
from  beginning  to  end  veritable  Cavatinas,  in 
which  the  first  violin  takes  the  place  of  the 
singer.     Nothing  but  text  is  wanting. 

Go  through  the  Quartets  of  Mozart  and  you 
will  never  find,  not  to  say  a  whole  piece,  but  not 
even  a  sentence,  which  reminds  you  of  the  Opera, 
or  which  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  singer. 
And  yet  what  elevated  statement,  what  inex- 
pressible grace,  what  psychological  depth,  what  a 
stamp  of  immortality  shine  in  these  melodies, 
which  could  not  be  sung  with  the  voice !  And 
whence  comes  it,  that  they  cannot  be  sung  with  the 
voice?  Because  they  admit  of  no  text.  And  why  do 
they  admit  of  none  ?  Because  the  things  they  tell 
you  are  so  little  expressible  or  narratable,  that 
all  the  languages  of  the  world  lack  words  for 
them,  and  can  only  give  a  ridiculous  perversion, 
at  the  best  a  bungling  approximation,  but  never  a 
a  true  translation  of  the  music. 

Third  remark.  We  have  shown  the  very  ob- 
vious reason  why  the  common-places,  admissible 
in  orchestral  compositions,  where  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  them,  must  be  carefully  excluded 
from  the  Quartet.  Haydn,  however,  has  granted 
them  admittance,  seldom  to  be  sure,  and  as  it 
were  from  a  sort  of  heedlessness,  as  the  following 
example  shows : 
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The  four  first  measures  give  us  accurately 
enough,  even  to  the  rhythm,  the  melody  which 
Almaviva  sings  in  his  duet  with  Susanna:  Mi 
sento.di  eontento,  pieno  di  gioja  il  cor;  a  melody 
which  Mozart  certainly  stole  from  Haydn,  unless 
the  reverse  be  the  truth.  What  follows  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  hacknied  forms  of  opera 
finales.  You  may  search  through  the  whole  Mo- 
zart collection,  and  you  will  not  once  find  the 
shadow  of  a  common-place  of  this  or  any  other 
description. 

Passages,  which  tell  mainly  upon  the  ear,  that 
13  to  say,  allusions  to  concertante  music  ;  singable 
melodies,  or  an  inclination  to  vocal  music  ;  a  more 
popular,  that  is  to  say,  a  less  learned  style  ;  more 
easily  comprehended,  that  is  to  say,  less  elevated, 
less  deep  thoughts, — such  are  the  grounds  of  the 


preference  formerlj-  given  to  the  Quartets  of 
Haydn  over  those  of  Mozart,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions which  many  amateurs  still  feel  to  the  latter, 
even  if  they  do  not  confess  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hector  Berlioz's  New  Work. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Musi- 
cal World,  (Dec.  13,  1854,)  writes  as  follows: 

On  Sunday  last,  L'Ev^ance  du  Christ,  the  tri- 
logy or  oratorio  of  M.  Berlioz,  was  performed 
at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  first  time  that  the  complete 
work  had  been  presented  before  the  public. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  M.  Berlioz,  this  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain ;  he  is  a  man  of  original  genius — he  borrows 
from  none,  and  his  inspiration  is  drawn  from  him- 
self alone.  Therefore  no  one  can  claim  an  in- 
terest in  any  success  he  may  obtain,  nor  appre- 
ciate a  portion  of  the  plaudits  which  were  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  on  Sunday  last. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that,  while  light  and 
lively  music  has  flourished  at  the  Parisian  thea- 
tres, music  which  appealed  to  higher  and  nobler 
sympathies,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  French  intelligence  was  incapable 
of  embracing  both  at  once,  and  that  public  feel- 
ing was  withdrawn  from  the  more  pure  and  refin- 
ed, to  dally  with  the  charms  of  the  gayer  and 
prettier  fair  one.  From  time  to  time,  some  un- 
questionable inspiration  of  genius  has  recalled 
the  fickle  public  to  its  admiration  of  true  Art,  and, 
ashamed  of  its  past  indifference,  it  has  all  the 
more  readily  accepted  the  opportunity  of  hum- 
bling itself  and  exalting  the  artist,  whose  genius 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  its  affections.  Such  was 
the  case  on  Sunday,  and  M.  Berlioz  produced  a 
legitimate  effect  on  an  audience  including  almost 
every  artist  and  literary  man  in  Paris.  For  nearly 
a  fortnight,  evory  reserved  seat  had  been  taken  in 
advance ;  the  few  "  unreserved"  were  filled  directly 
the  doors  were  open,  and  hundreds  were  turned 
away  unable  to  obtain  admission.  M.  Berlioz 
himself  directed  the  orchestra,  which  comprised  in 
its  ranks  most  of  the  best  artists  now  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Perhaps  on  that  very  account  it  had 
been  impossible  to  have  as  many  rehearsals  as 
were  desirable,  and  therefore  the  orchestra  hardly 
went  as  well  as  might  have  been  expected — a 
fault  which  they  will  amend  at  each  successive 
representation. 

L'Enfance  du  Christ  is  a  sacred  trilogy,  of 
which  M.  Berlioz  has  composed  both  poetry  and 
music.  The  poem  is  partly  descriptive  and  partly 
dramatic,  the  link  between  the  two,  and  connect- 
ing both,  being  formed  by  a  "  Recitant,"  who 
performs  the  office  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  tra- 
gedy. The  first  part  commences  with  the  dream 
of  Herod,  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed  in  a  vis- 
ion : — 

"Ton  heureux  temps  s'enfuit ! 

Un  enfant  vient  de  naitre 

Qui  fera  disparaitre 

Ton  trone  et  ton  pouvoir." 

Herod  consults  the  Hebrew  soothsayers,  who  in- 
form him  that  his  dream  is  true,  and  that  his  safe- 
ty can  only  be  bought  by  a  massacre  of  all  the 
new-born  innocents.  Tbe  scene  changes  to  the 
stable  in  Bethlehem,  where  a  chorus  of  angels  ad- 
monishes Mary  and  Joseph  to  depart,  with  the 
child,  into  Egypt.  The  second  part  describes  the 
flight,  and  opens  with  a  chorus  of  shepherds ;  the 
main  incidents  of  the  flight  are  declaimed  by  the 
Recitant,  and  the  part  concliides  with  a  chorus, 
"  Alleluia."  The  third  is  the  arrival  at  Sais  ;  the 
Recitant  describes  the  return  of  the  Saviour  to 
his  country,  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice  whereby 
the  world  shall  be  saved,  and  the  trilogy  concludes 
on  the  word  "  Amen,"  with  a  chorus  full  of  poetic 
and  religious  splendor.  The  principal  parts  are  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Mme.  Meillet,  from  the  Th^atre- 
Lyrique,)  Joseph  (M.  Meillbt,  from  ditto,) 
Herod  (M.  Depasio  from  the  Grand  Opera,) 
Un  Pere  de  Famille  (M.  Battaille,  from  the 
Op^ra-Comique,)  Recitant  (M.  Jourdan,  from 
the  Opera-Comique.)  The  Recitant  commences 
the  piece  by  announcing  the  birth  of  Jesus.     A 


nocturnal  march  is  heard,  an  armed  troop  ad- 
vances, and  the  orchestra  plays  a  symphony  of 
military  and  warlike  character.  Polydorus  and  a 
centurion  appear,  and  a  short  dialogue  ensues. 
Then  follows  Herod's  dream — a  melancholy  air 
is  sung  to  a  vigorous  and  graphic  accompani- 
ment, which,  ere  long,  changes,  and  the  orchestra 
repeats  the  fears  of  the  tyrants,  and  becomes  his 
echo.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  scene  between 
Herod  and  the  Hebrew  diviners.  These  last 
proceed  to  their  incantation — an  orchestral  piece 
where  the  mournful  notes  of  the  horn  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  deep  sounds  of  the  double 
basses,  producing  an  effect  at  once  original  and 
striking.  This  section  of  the  first  part  winds  up 
with  a  chorus  denouncing  the  innocents ;  "  Oui, 
oui,  par  le  fer  qu'ils  p^rissent,"  which  is  re- 
markable for  energy  and  force.  And  now  the 
scene  changes  to  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  :  a  calm 
succeeds  the  storm,  and  nothing  can  be  more  sim- 
ple and  touching  than  the  opening  air,  which  was 
so  well  sung  by  Mme.  Meillet. 

"  0  men  cher  fils,  donne  cette  herbe  tendre. 
Aces  agneaux  quivers  toi  vont,  b^lant; 
lis  sent  si  doux  !  laisse,  laisse — les  prender, 
Ne  les  fais  pas  languir,  6  mon  enfant." 

The  melody  is  delicious,  and  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  violoncellos,  paints  an  admirable  pic- 
ture of  happiness  and  peace.  TUe  chorus  of 
Angels  counselling  flight,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  the  organ  (played  by  Mdlle.  Sophie  Dulcken,) 
brings  the  first  part  to  a  conclusion. 

The  second  part  is  in  no  way  inferior.  An  or- 
chestral prelude  leads  to  a  chorus  of  shepherds, 
which  is  succeeded  by  an  air  for  the  Recitant, 
which  was  encored,  and  the  part  concludes  with 
"  Hallelujah"  (chorus.)  The  Recitant's  air  is  de- 
licious, and  would  of  itself  have  ensured  success ; 
it  was  well  sung  by  M.  Jourdan,  and  constantly 
interrupted  by  bursts  of  genuine  applause. 

In  the  the  third  part,  the  Virgin  and  Joseph 
have  arrived  at  Sais,  footsore  and  weary.  A 
chorus  of  Romans  and  Egyptians  is  heard,  and 
the  Virgin  is  afraid.  But  none  can  be  found 
who  will  give  shelter  to  the  way-worn  traveller. 
The  Father  of  a  Family  at  last  pities  their  eondi- 
tion,  and  affords  them  shelter  ;  and,  in  reply  to 
his  queries,  Joseph  answers : — 

"  Elle  a  pour  nom  Marie; 
Je  m'appelle  Joseph,  et  nous  nommons 
L'enfant,  J^sus." 

These  words  were  sung  to  a  strain  of  music  so 
sweet  and  tender,  that  they  compose  a  little  reli- 
gious poem  of  themselves.  The  dialogue  between 
Joseph  and  the  host  is  followed  by  a  trio  for  two 
flutes  and  a  harp  ;  and  an  unaccompanied  chorus, 
blessing  the  Virgin  and  child,  as  they  sleep,  ter- 
minates the  work. 

M.  and  Mdlle.  Meillet,  MM.  Jourdan,  Battaille, 
and  Depasio,  deserve  much  praise  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  they  sang  the  music  allotted 
to  them.  M.  Berlioz  has  been  more  than  once 
reproached  with  obtaining  his  effects  entirely 
from  great  masses  of  sound — in  other  words, 
from  noise  and  clamor.  To  this  he  has  replied 
by  a  composition  distinguished  from  first  to  last  by 
grace,  innocence,  tenderness,  and  naiwe^e — violins, 
tenors,  violoncellos,  two  flutes,  and  two  hautboys, 
form  the  combination  of  instruments  by  means  of 
which  he  has  mainly  produced  his  eflfects.  The 
choruses  also  are  written  with  a  rare  sobriety,  and 
some  critics  too  have  remarked  that  M.  Berlioz, 
in  his  choral  writing  on  the  present  occasion, 
"  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  same  hand 
which  directed  Palestrina  when  he  traced  the  ed- 
ifying strophes  of  the  Stabat  Mater."  The  com- 
poser, they  insist,  "  has  imparted  to  Joseph  and 
Mary  that  charm  of  effect  and  coloring  which  we 
find  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  school ;" 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  they  eontinne, 
"  more  particularly  resembles  a  painting  of  Peru- 
gino  or  Fra  Angelico — the  same  simplicity  in  the 
production  of  effect,  the  same  impression  prg- 
duced  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience  in  one 
case  and  the  beholders  in  the  other." 

M.  Berlioz  was  greeted  with  enormous  cheers 
at  the  conclusion,  and  re-called  some  twenty  times. 
I  trust  the  success  he  has  obtained  will  encourage 
him  to  push  onward  in  the  same  course.     ' 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  WHEAT. 

ALTERED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  CHARLES  REXNAUD. 

0 !  beauty  in  the  bearded  grain ! 

Chaste  child  of  labor  sweet; 
Nor  boldly  gay,  nor  idly  vain, 

Small  blossom  of  the  wheat ! 

The  glory  is  not  thine  to  deck 

The  soft  and  silken  hair, 
Or  breatli  in  balm  upon  the  neck 

Of  dove-eyed  ladies  fair ! 

Nor,  dear  and  artless  peasant-flower, 

Is  thine  the  sorry  chance 
To  beg,  m  perfumed  halls  of  power, 

The  favor  of  a  glance ! 

In  cups  of  pearl  and  agate  fine, 
The  corn  flowers  show  their  grace, 

The  scarlet  poppies  flaunt  and  shine; 
Those  idlers  of  thy  race ! 

But  thon,  in  labor's  fuiTow  set, 

Dost  smile  on  labor's  son, 
Who  waters  with  his  honest  sweat 

The  ground  thou  growest  upon. 

*Tis  he,  with  rudest  fingers,  weaves 

Thy  blossoms  in  a  crown. 
And  at  the  Cross  his  ofiering  leaves 

With  humble  orison. 

Thou  art  not  beauteous  like  the  rose, 

And  yet — thou  springest  free ! 
And  still  from  thee  the  manna  flows 

That  feeds  humanity. 

Thou  shinest,  when  the  fields  are  fair. 

And  June  is  all  a-flame, 
And  dost,  beneath  God's  eye,  prepare 

New  praises  to  his  name! 
Within  thy  cup  a  power  is  born, 

Within  tiiy  cup  'tis  fed, 
Till  rounded  by  the  sun  to  corn, 

And  wrought  by  man  to  bread! 
Hail !  beauty  in  the  bearded  grain, 

Chaste  child  of  labor  sweet; 
Nor  boldly  gay,  nor  idly  vain, 

Small  blossom  of  the  wheat '.  H. 
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Musical  Journalism  in  Germany. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Musical 
Gazette  has  an  interesting  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  copy  the  following,  cautioning 
the  reader  at  the  same  time  against  a  certain  tone 
of  partizanship  pervading  the  strictures,  however 
just  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  upon  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift. 

Germany  has,  at  present,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
musical  journals  and  periodicals,  of  which  only 
four  can  be  said  to  circulate  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  artists  and  dilettanti.  How  great  the  cir- 
culation of  each  is,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  one  has  more  than  three  thousand  sub- 
scribers. Now,  considering  that  five  persons  in 
every  ten  in  that  country,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  forty,  have  undergone  some  sort  of  musical 
education,  and  that  at  least  nine  take  some  interest 
in  musical  matters,  we  must  confess  that  the  above 
small  subscription-lists  appear  almost  unaccount- 
able, even  when  we  recollect  that  every  po- 
litical and  literary  journal  has  its  article  on  mu- 
sical matters.  The  number  of  those  in  Germany 
who  would  like  to  read  more  upon  musical  matters 
than  political  papers  can  furnish  is  so  large,  that 
we  think  the  fault  must  lie  rather  in  the  musical 
journals  than  in  the  public,  that  their  circulation 
is  so  limited.  Many  of  these  papers  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  spirit  and  talent ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  lack  in  their  manace- 
ment  practical  business  men,  who,  without  any 
sa^-rifice  of  principles,  may  look  more  to  the  ac- 
tual wants  of  the  public.  This  want  of  practical- 
ity is  not  confined  to  the  business  department,  but 
is  exhibited  in  many  of  the  editorials.  Far-fetch- 
ed ideas  and  confused  language  will  interest  but 
few,  especially  when  they  are  expected  to  pay 


for  them.  The  want  of  common  sense,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  that  the  generality  of  the  public  must 
be  taught,  and  thus  elevated  to  the  standard  of 
the  writer,  according  to  capacity,  must  account 
for  the  small  number  of  subscribers.  Strange  to 
say,  some  of  the  modern  musical  journals  date 
their  origin  more  tlian  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
back,  and  none  of  the  old  journals  have  survived 
the  change  of  the  times  and  of  editors.  The 
once  celebrated  Cecilia;  the  Allgemeine  Musikal- 
ische  Zeilung,  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haer- 
tel,  and  originated  by  the  famous  Rochlitz  ;  the  Iris 
by  llellstab ;  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  Musika- 
lische  Zeitung^  edited  by  Marx  ;  all  these  musical 
journals  are  long  since  dead,  although  some  of 
their  editors  still  live.  The  journal  which  enjoyed 
the  longest  life  was  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitvng  ol  heipzig.  It  originated  in  1798,  and 
died  in  1848.  Its  fifty  volumes  look  quite  formid- 
able upon  our  shelves,  and  are  found  exceedingly 
useful  for  occasional  reference.  During  the  later 
years  of  its  existence,  it  was  sustained  only  by  the 
greatest  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its 
publishers.  It  died  because  they  would  not  choose 
to  select  editors  who  kept  pace  with  the  times, 
and  knew  that  the  age  required  other  than  mere 
technical  criticism.  It  died,  also,  because  all  the 
young,  fresh,  and  spirited  turned  their  attention 
to  the  new  Leipzig  paper  which  Robert  Schumann 
originated  under  the  title  of  Neue  Leipziger  Zeit- 
schrift fur  Musik.  This  journal,  the  history  of 
which  is  almost  the  history  of  music  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  Germany,  was  started  in  1834. 
It  was  principally  directed  against  the  old  Leip- 
zig paper  and  that  criticism  which  maintained 
that  "sufficient  was  accomplished  if  a  composition 
should,  in  its  construction,  evince  the  hand  of  a 
master  of  technicals;"  rfhich  excelled  in  enumera- 
ting the  keys  and  modulations  of  a  piece  of  music 
without  entering  at  all  into  its  spirit;  which  con- 
sidered any  attempt  to  advance  beyond  the  three 
acknowledged  masters,  as  madness  ;  which  thought 
even  that  Beethoven's  genius  had  deserted  him, 
when  he  produced  his  later  compositions.  Robert 
Schumann  was  the  first  to  proclaim  boldly  that 
"  nothing  was  accomplished  as  long  as  a  composi- 
tion was  only  well  constructed,  and  repeated  but 
the  ideas  and  melodic  phrases  of  by-gone  times." 
"  I  demand,"  wrote  he,  "  new  ideas — such  ideas  as 
are  found  in  the  best  productions  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced masters,  and  which  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  He  developed  the  true  essence  of  the  later 
compositions  of  Beethoven,  and  made  it  under- 
stood ;  with  these  as  his  stand-point,  his  journal 
formed  a  most  interesting  era  in  musical  criticism. 
But,  after  cultivating  the  new  field  for  some  years, 
his  own  genius  summoned  him  to  composition, 
and  he  retired  from  the  paper  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
some  lectures  upon  musical  history.  Although 
not  a  musician  himself,  he  was  well  versed  in  mu- 
sical literature,  and  having  around  him  many  col- 
laborateurs,  the  new  editor  entertained  no  fear 
that  his  paper  would  retrograde.  But  alas !  the 
events  of  1848,  and  the  startling  revolutionary 
pamphlets  of  Wagner  effected  a  change  in  this 
journal,  the  most  prominent  indication  of  which 
was  an  excessive  asperity  toward  all  those  who 
would  not  swear  by  the  new  reformation.  The 
editor  himself,  a  very  weak  man,  was  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  new  disciples  of  Wagner,  and  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik  became  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  organ  of  the  new  party.  As  such  it 
has  during  the  past  three  years  .given  birth  to  a 
few  original  ideas,  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  ;  some  excellent  articles  upon  some  tech- 
nical points  of  musical  science,  and  very  partial 
criticism  against  all  those  who  chose  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  their  views  and  opinions.  It  has  ex- 
hibited great  want  of  tact,  a  self-sufficiency  which 
has  reached  a  fabulous  height,  and  sometimes  lan- 
guage which  certainly  was  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  men  of  musical  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation. Almost  all  its  present  editors  are  very 
young  men,  without  any  actual  experience,  and 
this  may  account  for  their  apparent  belief,  that 
only  since  their  appearance  can  the  world  enter- 
tain some  hope  or  expectation  for  the  future. 

Besides  this  journal,  there  are  two  others  in 
Leipzig,   the   Signale  and  the  Fliegende  Blatter 


fiir  Musik.  The  former  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  musical  periodical  in  Germany,  and 
claims  no  more  tlian  to  picture  in  a  concise  and 
sopietimes  humorous  manner,  all  that  is  transpi- 
ring in  the  musical  world.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  articles  of  this  paper  are  the  occa- 
sional contributions  of  its  correspondent  "  Butter- 
brod,"  [his  real  name  is  Theo.  Hagen,]  which  are 
of  a  humorous  and  entertaining  character,  at  the 
same  time  conveying  many  a  wholesome  criticism. 
As  Herr  Batterbrodt  has  lately  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  our  own  city,  we  may  soon  expect  de- 
scriptions of  musical  matters  amongst  us  served 
up  in  his  racy  style,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Saxonians.  We  shall  look  for  them  with  interest. 
The  Fliegende  Blatter  was  started  in  opposition  to 
the  extravagancies  of  the  Wagner  organ.  It  is 
edited  by  Professor  Lobe,  who  was  the  last  editor 
of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  a  man  of 
great  musical  knowledge,  of  sound  common  sense, 
and  good  appreciation  of  the  musical  spirit  of  the 
age.  His  journal  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
tion  of  his  Letters,  which  were  published  a  few 
years  since  in  two  volumes,  and  which  contain 
criticisms  upon  all  sorts  of  music  and  musical 
composers.  Another  paper,  which,  within  the 
past  six  months,  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  opposing  the  ridiculous  transcendentalisms 
of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  is  the  Suddeutsche  Musikzei- 
tung,  published  by  Schott,  in  Mayence,  a  paper 
which  merits  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
artists. 

The  Berlin  musical  journals  are  the  Echo, 
edited  by  E.  Kossak,  one  of  the  most  spirituel 
and  witty  critics  of  the  day,  but  who  unfortun- 
ately generally  bestows  his  talents  on  other  pa- 
pers than  his  own  ;  and  the  Berliner  Musikalische 
Zeitung,  which  has  an  excellent  corps  of  editors; 
amongst  whom  is  the  author  of  that  lately-pup- 
lished  most  interesting  book.  Die  erste  stehende 
Oper  in  Deutschland.  Besides  the  musical  jour- 
nals named,  there  are  the  Niederrheinische  Musik- 
alische Zeitung,  published  in  Cologne,  and  the 
Neue  Musikalische  Zeitung,  of  Vienna. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  7. 

Berlin,  Nov.  25. — Mr.  Mason  has  somewhere  put 
upon  record  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  compilation  of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  " 
of  church  music,  and  that  for  the  many  of  the  beautiful 
tunes  in  that  work  he  was  indebted  to  Gardiner's  "  Sa- 
cred Melodies."  Among  the  themes  from  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  the  gi-eat  men  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  I  recall  at  this  moment  tunes  in  that  book  named 
"  Waltham,"  "  Germany,"  "  Weston,"  "  South  Street," 
"  Vienna;'' — tunes  which  almost  all,  who  in  our  country 
have  sung  them,  suppose  are  in  the  form  in  which  their 
immortal  authors  gave  them  to  the  world.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  in  this  way  were  the  names  of 
Beethoven,  Giardini,  Viotti,  and  many  others  first  made 
known  in  our  country.  If  this  is  not  so,  I  sincerely  wish 
that  the  error  might  be  corrected. 

Mr.  N.  Munroe  of  Cambridge,  years  ago  college  car- 
penter, had  I  suppose  as  exquisite  a  musical  sense,  as 
deep  an  appreciation  of  the  feeling  pervading  a  piece  of 
music,  as  any  man  can  have ;  he  told  me  that  when  the 
"  H.  and  H.  Collection  "  appeared,  a  student,  who  had  a 
piano-forte  in  his  room — a  most  rare  thing  in  1S22-3 — 
met  him  in  the  College  yard  one  Saturday  and  invited 
him  after  dinner  to  his  room  to  look  over  the  new  book. 
They  began  at  "  Old  Hundred  "  and  went  through  tnne 
after  tune,  until  about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  page — I 
have  no  book  to  refer  to — they  came  to  a  tune  called 
"  Waltham,"  new,  and  bearing  over  it  the  strange  lookmg 
name,  Beethoven.  They  went  through  the  tune. 
"  There  is  something  in  that  I  don't  see  through,"  says 
the  student.  Again  it  was  played  and  sung,  and  when 
prayer  time  came  they  were  still  upon  "  Waltham,"  with 
ever  new  delight.  This  is  the  story  as  I  recollect  it. 
What  theme  it  was  that  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
thera  I  never  could  find  out. 

Other  themes  thus  made  familiar  to  us — and  they  are 
among  the  most  delicious  psalm  tunes  we  ever  had — 
come  up  occasionally  and  never  fail  to  give  me  the  deep- 
est pleasure.  Yesterday  at  Liebig's,  he  gave  us  a  sym- 
phony by  Haydn,  which  is  often  played  here — once  I 
heard  it  at  the  Royal  Orchestra's  concert — and  the  finale 
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always  obtains  an   encore.    It  is  in  G  major,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  themes: 
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The  theme  of  this  Largo  is  that  exquisite  piece  of 
music,  which  we  used  to  have  to  the  hymn,  "  There  is  a 
stream  whose  gentle  flow,"  &c. 

Wh3'  is  this  Sympliony  never  played  in  America? 
The  Amateur  Club  have  it,  and  there  are  many  in  Bos- 
ton  and  that  neighborhood,  who  would  have  that  peculiar 
delight  which  two  or  three  of  us  yesterday  felt  at  hear- 
ing our  old  friend  in  all  its  original  beauty  and  glory. 
Haydn  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  hh  resources  to 
make  this  work  perfect  in  its  kind.  All  the  themes  are 
exceedingly  well  chosen,  and  the  contrasts  between 
them  are  successful  in  the  highest  degree.  The  finale  is 
the  most  rollicking  piece  of  good  humor  and  jollity  I 
know  in  instrumental  music,  while  the  Largo  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  should  be  for  the  beautiful  hymn  above 
quoted. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  our  makers  of  music  books — 
I  mean  those  who  can — should  tell  us  in  their  "  arrange- 
ments," from  what  they  arrange?  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  a  book  has  been  published  in  Boston  by  men,  who 
know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  from  what  the 
themes  they  murdered  were  taken.  It  is  time  this  was 
stopped.  It  is  time  that  instead  of  putting  Beethoven's 
name  over  something  he  never  wrote  or  thought  of,  Col. 
A.  Gump  should  say,  "  From  the  Adagio  in  such  a  Trio 
or  Sonata— arranged  by  A.  Gump."  This  would  be 
honest  and  truthful.  We  have  men  capable  of  arrang- 
ing mu'sic,  and  who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  steal- 
ing other  men^s  labors  for  the  sake  of  appearing  learned. 
There  are  one  or  two  men  who  have  musical  libraries  of 
their  own,  or  have  access  to  those  of  others;  is  it  asking 
too  much  of  them,  to  request  them  in  future  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  Quacks?  Their  honor  and  that 
of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  the  like — if  there  are 
any  like — demand  it.  I  wish  Mr.  Mason  would  set  the 
example,  I  know  he  cau. 

IVom  LEIPZIG-. 

Dec.  16,  1854. — I  wrote  you  last  from  Trieste, 
my  old  home  and  birth-place.  Now,  after  wan- 
dering through  the  Swiss  Alps,  I  am  once  more  in 
Leipzig.  You  will  be  most  interested  to  know 
about  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts.  At  the  7th 
concert  (Nov.  16)  they  performed  a  new  Sym- 
phony of  the  Russian  pianist,  Anton  Rubimstein, 
which  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  real 
lovers  of  music.  Rubinstein  is  a  man  of  twenty- 
five  years  ;  he  excited  much  enthusiasm  in  his 
professional  tour  as  a  pianist,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
some  ten  years  since  ;  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
he  has  entirely  given  up  piano  concertizing  and 
devoted  himself  to  composition,  in  which  he  has 
had  remarkable  success.  His  Symphony  called 
"  Ocean  "  is  original  and  great  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end — The  other  pieces  performed  at  that 
concert  were  two  duets  for  two  flutes  by  the 
brothers  Doppler,  from  Pesth  ;  a  song  by  Miss 
Stabbach,  from  London,  who  possesses  an  admi- 
rable voice,  but  almost  nothing  else ;  two  songs 
by  M.  EiLEEs,  of  the  Dresden  theatre,  and  Beet- 
hoven's overture  to  Coriolan. 

In  the  eighth  subscription  concert,  which  took 
place  Nov.  30th,  the  orchestral  pieces  were  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  received  en- 
thusi'ajtically,  and  the  overture  to  the  ZauberflSte. 
Miss  Stabbach  sang  a  Scena  from  Tito  and  the 
air :  "  Jerusalem,"  from  the  Paulus,  with  more 
success  than  usual,  this  being  her  last  appear- 
ance. For  the  other  features,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  filr  Musik,  which  you  can  trans- 
late for  yourself,  and  for  your  readers,  who  may 
possibly  be  interested  in  it : 

"  The  concert  was  made  particularly  interesting 
by   the   appearance   of  Herr  Alfked  Jaell.     It 


was  the  first  time  that  we  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  this  pianist,  sirjce  until  now  he  has 
never  visited  North  Germany.  Herr  Jaell  justi- 
fied his  American  reputation,  and  proved  himself 
a  master  of  his  instrument,  so  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  him  as  a  virtuoso, — using 
the  word  in  the  strict  and  narrower  sense — by  the 
side  of  the  most  important  representatives  of  this 
direction,  of  a  Dreyschock,  a  Willmers,  &c.  He 
possesses  the  most  finished  and  virtuoso-like  tech- 
nique, eminent  certainty,  an  excellent  touch  capa- 
ble of  all  the  shades  of  force,  a  full  and  beautiful 
tone,  such  as  only  the  modern  technique  can  give 
one,  also  taste  and  elegance  in  his  delivery.  Herr 
Jaell  played  Chopin's  C  minor  Concerto  entire 
and  in  the  second  part  some  compositions  of  his 
own,  viz.:  II  Giuramento,  a  caprice;  "Wood- 
whispers,"  an  illustration  ;  and  a  transcription  on 
an  English  song.  He  used,  by  accident,  an  Erard 
piano  which  had  been  played  oi>  before  and  was  not 
satisfactory  in  the  upper  octaves.  This  prevented 
his  rendering  of  the  Concerto  from  being  as  effect- 
ive as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  per- 
formance in  itself  was  excellent. 

"  This  concert  also  brought  us  another  note- 
worthy guest,  Herr  Guglielmi,  member  of  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Vienna.  He  sang  Stradella's 
church  aria,  and  songs  by  Mendelssohn  and 
Schubert.  His  school  is  the  new  Italian,  with 
all  its  faults,  without  its  excellencies.  Herr  Gu- 
glielmi uses  the  tremolo  incessantly,  to  a  degree 
that  we  have  scarcely  ever  heard.  Moreover  he 
has  a  way  of  exploding  and  forcing  out  every 
tone,  which  makes  all  binding  of  the  tones  im- 
possible and  becomes  unendurable.  His  delivery 
in  this  way  borders  upon  caricature.  If  the  singer, 
in  spite  of  this,  received  a  good  deal  of  applause,  it 
is  explained  by  the  wonderfully  sympathetic  power 
of  his  really  beautiful  and  rare  voice,  as  well  as 
in  part  also  by  his  very  propossessing  exterior." 

The  programme  of  the  ninth  concert  contained : 

1.  Overture  to  Die  Wassertrdger,  by  Cherubini; 

2.  Aria  from  Mozart's  Titus,  by  Frau  Spadict- 
Mende  ;  3.  Fantasia  for  the  Harp,  by  Parish 
Alvahs,  performed  by  Madame  Parish  Alvaes, 
an  artist  of  truly  splendid  execution,  great  ele- 
gance and  taste ;  4.  Aria  from  Fidelia,  Frau 
Mende  ;  5.  La  Danse  des  Fees,  Mme.  Alvars  j  6. 
Overture,  Im  Hollande,  by  Gade  ;  and  finally 
Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  7.  And  what  a  per- 
formance .'  What  ensemble .'  It  is  really  many 
years  since  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  has  ren- 
dered any  Symphony  with  such  perfection. 

At  the  tenth  Concert  (Dec.  14),  we  heard  :  1.  a 
new  manuscript  Symphony,  by  Dietrich, — very 
well  and  elegantly  worked  through,  but  not  orig- 
inal, and  frequently  reminding  one  of  Gade  ;  2. 
Cavatina  from  Mendelssohn's  Paulus,  by  Fraulein 
KocK,  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire;  3. 
Fantasia  in  three  movements,  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, composed  and  performed  by  Rubinstein, 
— very  original,  like  all  his  compositions.  Part 
II.  1.  Jubel  overture,  by  Weber  ;  2.  Duet  from 
Mozart's  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  sung  by 
Herren  Schneider  and  Beer  ;  3.  Notturno,  Pre- 
lude and  Etude,  for  piano  solo,  composed  and 
played  by  Rubinstein, — the  Etude,  especially,  was 
imttiehsely  difficult  and  played  to  perfection  ;  4. 
Mendelssohn's  Chorus  upon  Schiller's  Ode,  An  die 
Kiinstler  (To  the  Artists). 

This  is  about  the  sum  of  all  the  important  musi- 
cal doings  since  I  have  been  in  Leipzig  I  have 
only  to  add  the  debut  in  Leipzig  of  Miss  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  the  young  London  pianist,  at  the 
Quartet  Soiree  of  the  Gewandhaus  Society  ;  she 
pleased  the  audience  by  her  charming  face,  as 
well  as  elegant  classical  performance.  In  January 
I  am  to  concertize  in  Weimar,  Frankfort,  Mann- 
heim, Mayence,  Weisbaden,  Cassel,  and  at  Bre- 
men on  the  30th,  and  thence  I  go  to  Holland. 

A'.  Jaell. 


Prom  'WASHIH'G-TOlsr,  D.  C,  Jan.  9. 
Opera — Gkisi  and  Mario  in  Norma. 

Last  night  we  had  Grisi  and  Mario  in  Norma  ! 
So  for  once  we  are  before  Boston,  and  can  ring  in 
your  ear  for  the  millionth  time  what  a  bounty  is  about 
to  enrich  you.  Whilst  we  were  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  National  Theatre,  happening  to  have  the 
Journal,  I  read  to  one  or  two  who  were  near,  your 
comment  on  the  two-dollar  price  in  Boston ;  and  it 
was  rather  amusing,  for  here  we  were  charged  five 
dollars  for  seats  in  the  parquet  and  first  gallery ! 
But  there  were  two  other  galleries,  one  for  a  dollar, 
the  other  for  fifty  cents.  The  dollar  gallery  was 
crowded;  the  first  tier  pretty  full ;  the  parquet  a 
third  full.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  went  down 
below  ;  the  aristocracy  of  sense  into  the  second  gal- 
lery. 

The  Overture  was  given  finely,  and  the  advent  of 
an  orchestra  here,  which,  though  so  small,  knew 
something  of  music  and  time,  was  no  inconsiderable 
feature  of  the  evening.  The  choruses  were  large 
and  good.  The  most  astonishing  thing  of  the  eve- 
ning to  me  was  the  basso  of  SusiNi.  In  all  the  roar 
of  voices  of  the  Druid  chorus,  this  hearty  Oroveso's 
voice  was  always  distinct,  and  in  the  final  chorus 
made  somewhat  the  tremendous  effect  of  a  grand 
organ. 

Grisi  was  greeted  here  rather  differently  from 
what  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  I  think  it  was  evi- 
dent something  was  the  matter  to  restrain  the  knocks, 
cuffs,  screams,  caterwauling  and  boquets  which,  I 
am  informed,  the  patrons  of  the  National  have  never 
failed  to  give  as  the  trophies  of  genius.  It  is  true 
that  genius  lodged  in  the  toes  has  been  generally  felt 
here  to  be  the  culmination  of  art, — as  the  French 
say,  "  What  cannot  be  spoken  may  be  sung,  and  what 
cannot  be  sung  must  be  danced."  And  Mme.  Grisi 
and  Sig.  Mario  must  remember  that  they  came  here 
just  after  the  Rousset  sisters.  But  I  think  the 
"  greens  on  Mrs.  Bagnet's  mind"  this  time  were  the 
five  dollars.  AH  the  boquets  were  absorbed  into  the 
seats,  except  three  rather  ugly  ones,  as  that  second 
violin  thought,  no  doubt,  when  one  hit  him  in  the 
face. 

Grisi  sang  with  much  enthusiasm  in  the  first  act. 
And  in  that  famous  ninth  scene,  in  which  she  is  so  cel- 
ebrated, we  had  a  chance  to  see  a  piece  of  the  best 
operatic  action  which  can  be  seen  in  the  world.  All 
the  enthusiasm  she  had  ever  kiridled  anywhere  was 
explained  with  the  tone  of  her :  Tremi  tu  ?  per  chi  ? 
And  her  voice  rings  on  and  qualifies  that  awful  si- 
lence, when  within  the  three,  rage,  gi-ief,  desperation 
are  each  rising  to  blend  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion, 
which  the  scene  is. 

I  found  out  what  the  great  charm  of  Grisi  was  by 
an  instinctive  annoyance  when  she  returned  to  repeat 
anything,  though  I  had  been  as  eager  as  any  one  in 
the  encore.  If  it  had  been  a  real  musical  enjoyment, 
the  repetition  would  have  been  grateful.  The  voice 
would  have  been  the  most  perfect  and  prominent  in- 
strument of  the  orchestra,.  But  here  the  human  ele- 
ment was  most  attractive,  and  the  effect  was  theatri- 
cal, that  is,  we  were  judging  it  by  the  standard  of 
real  life.  (Item. — I  did  not  hear  much  criticism  of 
bad  scenery  when  Bosio  and  Sontag  were  singing.) 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  Mario,  let  him  look  at  the 
Christ's-head  on  the  title-page  of  Chapman's  books, 
which  is  the  archetypal  Christ's-head.  The  face  is 
like,  even  to  the  way  of  trimming  the  beard, — which 
must  have  been  suggested  to  Mario  to  complete  the 
resemblance. '  An  English  gentleman,  who  sat  by  me, 
said  that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  universal  remark  in 
London,  when  he  came  out  in  the  ProphAe,  with  his 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  devout  part  lo  per- 
form. Much  of  the  effect  of  his  singing  was  in  the 
voce  di  testa,  where  the  tenderness  and  refinement  of 
his  voice  made  every  lady  a  Miss  Coutts,  and  the 
gentlemen  with  wives  and  ladies  very  nervous.  In 
the  scene  vi.,  when  he  said  to  the  distracted  virgin  : 
"  Adalgisa  !  Adalgisa ! "  it  revealed  the  secret  of  his 
success.  G. 
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Prom  MlL'WAtrKEE,  "Wis. 
Dec.  25,  1854. — The  readers  of  your  Journal 
having  already,  on  previous  occasions,  been  made 
acquainted  with  what  we  are  able  to  produce  in 
Milwaukee  by  the  unusual  conflux  of  musical  tal- 
ent of  a  high  order,  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting 
to  you  some  notices  of  the  Oprra  Der  Freijschiitz, 
■which  has  quite  lately  been  brought  out  by  the 
Milwaukee  Musical  Society  with  great  success. 

The  first  performance  of  Der  Freyschiilz  by  our 
Milwaukee  Musical  Society  on  Tuesday  evening, 
attracted  the  largest  audience  we  have  ever  seen 
in  Young's  Hall.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  many 
persons  had  to  be  satisfied  with  standing  room, 
and  one  or  two  hundred  were  turned  away  from 
the  door.  The  opera  was  exceedingly  well  got 
up,  and,  for  a  first  performance,  everything  went 
off  creditably.  The  costumes  were  appropriate 
and  in  good  taste,  the  scenery  very  fair,  and 
the  infernal  paraphernalia  of  the  wolf's  gorge 
cleverly  contrived.  The  orchestra,  admirably  led 
by  Mr.  Balatka,  was  strong,  well  trained  and 
played  to  perfection.  Of  the  leading  parts,  Casper, 
by  Mr.  Geiseeeg,  carried  off  the  palm.  It  was 
not  only  well  acted,  but  the  music  very  well  sung. 
The  character  of  Max  was  cleverly  sustained  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  possesses  a  very  sweet  and  well 
cultivated  voice,  which  was  heard  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  music  of  the  part.  Mrs.  Mahlek  and 
Miss  HiNTz,  who  filled  the  roles  of  Agatha  and 
Annie,  acquitted  themselves  exceedingly  well. 
The  other  parts  were  also  very  respectably  filled. 

Second  Performance. — The  overture  brought  out 
the  strength  and  harmony  of  the  orchestra,  and 
showed  it  drilled  to  perfect  regularity  in  all  its 
parts.  In  the  first  act  the  scenic  effect  was  good, 
and  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  although  a  little  bois- 
terous, was  much  in  character.  The  acting  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  in  the  character  of  Max,  was  decidedly 
good,  and  his  singing  drew  many  encomiums.  Mr. 
Gejsbekg,  in  the  character  of  Caspar,  though  he 
showed  some  embarrassment  with  his  hands,  looked 
and  acted  that  malignant  being  to  perfection,  and 
his  bacchanalian  song  was  sung  with  power  and 
spirit.  The  bluff  old  Cuno  was  well  sustained  by 
•Mr.  Nelman,  and  Mr.  Seifert's  taunting  song,  in 
the  character  of  Kilian,  was  equal  to  his  former 
effort,  of  which  we  spoke,  though  he  might  have 
shown  a  little  more  dignity  of  acting,  even  in  the 
character  of  a  peasant.  There  is  a  "  trick  of  the 
trade,"  among  painters,  that  enables  them  to  dis- 
pense with  wrinkles  in  painting  old  age  ;  and  so  in 
acting,  there  is  a  happy  method  of  taking  the  pro- 
minent points  of  every  character  and  moolding 
them  into  a  graceful  individuality,  without  intro- 
ducing the  rougher  traits.  The  Society,  however, 
is  young  in  opera,  and  every  additional  effort  leads 
them  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  second  act  introduced  Mrs.  Mahler  as 
Agatha,  and  Miss  Hintz  as  Annie.  Mrs.  Mahln'f 
singing  was  excellent  as  usual,  and  her  fine  voice 
added  another  to  her  many  triumphs,  but  her  act- 
ing was  rather  constrained,  the  qualities  of  a  good 
actor  and  a  good  singer  being  rarely  combined, 
even  in  the  great  prima  donnas.  Miss  Hintz  was 
very  pleasing,  both  in  her  acting  and  singing, 
was  evidently  at  home  on  the  stage,  and  her  charac- 
ter and  part  were  rendered  with  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  its  spirit. 

The  third  act  was  excellent  in  its  scenic  decora- 
tions, and  presented  the  horrors  of  the  "  wolPs 
gorge,"  with  an  appreciable  reality.  The  acting 
of  Max  and  Caspar  was  good  in  this  act,  and  the 
music  was  well  performed  by  the  orchestra. 

The  last  act  was  well  sustained  by  all  the  char- 
acters, and  introduced  Mr  Biedeemann  as  the 
Prince.  The  acting  of  Max  and  Cuno  here  were 
spirited  and  proper,  and  the  singing  good,  though 
several  of  the  actors  appeared  somewhat  wearied 
with  their  exertions. 

This  Society  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  it  owes  its  success  mainly  to  the  untir- 
ing energy  of  our  excellent  Musical  Director,  Mr. 
Balatka,  whom  to  possess  Milwaukee  may  well 
be  proud.  At  present  the  well  drilled  Orchestra 
numbers  about  37  members ;  and  the  chorus, 
which  is  an  excellent  one,  from  70  to  80. 

The  next  opera  (to  be  produced  in  February)  is 
Norma. — I  shall   take  pleasure   to   keep   you   in- 
formed from  time   to   time  of  what   transpires  of 
importance  in  the  musical  line  here,  and  remain, 
A  Western  Sdbscribeb. 


London. — The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  commenced 
their  concerts  for  the  season  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  Han- 
del's oratorio,  "Deborah,"  Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor, 
supplying  additional  accompaniments.  Clara  Novello, 
Miss  Dolby,  and  Herr  Formes  were  the  principal  singers. 
The  usual  Christmas  performance  of  the  "  Messiah  "  was 
given. — Miss  Dolby  has  given  a  couple  of  Soir<5es  before 
fashionable  audiences.  The  last  included  a  clarinet  Trio 
of  Beethoven,  played  by  Sloper,  (piano)  Lazarus  (clari- 
net) and  Piatti,  ('cello);  a  selection  from  Pergolese's 
Stabat  Maler,  sung  by  Miss  D.  and  her  sister;  a  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  Blagrove ;  an  aria  of  Mozart,  and  two  modern 
Italian  songs;  piano  solos,  &c.  Mr.  Benedict  was  con- 
ductor. The  "  Society  of  British  Musicians"  (a  society 
condemned  by  the  Musical  World  for  not  mcluding  the 
principal  British  musicians,)  inaugurated  its  21st  season, 
Dec.  7th,  by  the  first  of  a  series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  in 
Mr.  Erat's  Harp  Saloon. — In  the  last  of  Jullien's  Drury 
Lan'fe  Concerts,  figured  the  overture  to  Tannhduser^  which 
the  Mus.  World  of  course  "  could  not  understand,"  and 
the  Andante  from  Mr.  Bristow's  (of  New  York)  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor,  which  is  praised. 

Oxford  University. —  On  Saturday,  9th  ult,  an 
exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.  A.,  and  Mus.  Bac,  was 
performed  in  the  theatre.  The  composition,  a  sliort  ora- 
torio, on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  evidencing  not  only  the  skill  of  a  master, 
but  the  inspiration  of  a  genius.  While  it  betrays  a  schol- 
arly acquaintance  with  standard  works,  it  is  free  from 
the  too  prevalent  mawkish  apings  of  Mendelssohn,  or 
feeble  imitations  of  Handel. 

Paris. — Beyond  the  production  of  M.  Berlioz's  trilogie, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  another  column,  we  find 
little  that  is  new  in  the  last  month's  musical  reports.  At 
the  Grand  Opera  they  have  had  Masaniello  with  Gardoni, 
Massol,  Mile.  Pouilley,  and  Cerito  for  Fenella;  also  the 
Huguenots  three  times  a  week  "  till  further  notice,"  with 
M.  Gueymard  and  Cruvelli.  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes  is  in 
rehearsal,  Verdi  presiding.  The  new  manager,  M.  Cros- 
nier,  has  reversed  the  decision  against  masked  bails, 
which  are  to  be  given  at  the  Opera,  with  an  orchestra  of 

200  musicians,  conducted  by  Strauss. Mme.  Ugalde 

has  engaged  with  tlie  Opera  Comique  for  four  years,  and 

was  to  debut  soon  after  the  middle  of  December. At 

the  Italiens  M.  Alary's  Le  Tre  Nozze  was  performed  but 
twice,  and  gave  way  to  Semiramide  and  11  Barbiere, 
which  would  keep  the  stage  during  the  expectation  of 

Verdi's   Trovatore- The   Theatre   LjTique  closed  its 

doors  three  nights  for  rehearsals  of  Der  Freyschiibs  and 
of  M.  Adam's  new  opera :  Le  Mulelier  de  Toledo. 

Vienna. — The  principal  events  at  the  theatre  have 
been  two  farewell  appeerances:  that  of  Mile.  Grua, 
who  took  leave  of  the  public  here,  with  whom  she  has 
become  a  favorite,  as  Valentine,  in  Les  Buguenots,  and 
that  of  Mile.  Marie  Tagliosi  (a  time-honored  name  in 
the  history  de  la  danse),  who  executed  her  last  entrechat 
in  the  ballad  of  Satanella.  The  elite  of  Vienna  assem- 
bled to  bid  the  charming  votary  of  Terpsichore  good- 
bye. The  house  was  absolutely  in  a  blaze  with  the  toi- 
lets of  the  fair  and  noble  daughters  of  Austria. 

The  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  des  Oesterr: 
Kaiserstaats  gave  their  first  concert  in  the  Grosser  Re- 
douten-Saal,  on  the  3d  instant.  They  began  their  new 
campaign  well,  inasmuch  as  the  core  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  3d  instant  was  composed  of  works  by  three 
great  masters — Mozart,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn,  but 
they  might  have  chosen  something  better  to  end  with 
than  Herr  Richard  Wagner's  overture  to  Riemi,  With 
all  respect  for  Dr.  Franz  Liszt's  opinion,  I  cannot  help 
exclaiming  with  Desdemona,  "  0 !  most  lame  and  ira- 
potant  conclusion!"  The  concert  opened  with  a  sym- 
phony in  C  major,  by  Herr  R.  Schumann. 

The  Namemfest,  or  Saint's  day  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
teth,  was  solemnized  by  the  performance  of  a  grand 
Mass  in  St.  Annakirche,  on  which  occasion  the  so-called 
Mariiize'ler-Messe,  by  Haydn,  a  hymn  to  Saint  Eliza- 
beth (with  full  accompaniment),  by  Herr  Ferdinand 
Schubert,  and  a  Salve  Jiegina  by  Franz  Schubert,  were 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert. At  theconclusion  of  the  above  pieces,  Herr  Schu- 
bert performed  an  organ  prelude,  in  which  be  blended 
the  national  melody  of  Austria.  Mme.  Clara  Schumann- 
Wiek,  and  Herr  Gade,  the  composer,  are  shortly  ex- 
pected. 

Berlin. — The  series  of  Sinfonie-Soireen  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  for  this  year.  The  programme  of  the 
last  was  interesting.  It  comprised  Havdn's  symphony 
in  0  major,  Cherubini's  overture  to  Les  Abencerages, 
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and  Beetlioven's  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  and  Pastoral 
Symphony.  AH  the  pieces  were  well  executed,  and  the 
numerous  audience  were  not  chary  of  their  applause. 
At  Zimmermann's  third  Quartet- Versammlung,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  admirable  performance  of 
several  works  by  some  of  the  great  masters;  among 
others,  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  E  minor,  and  Haydn's 
in  D  major.  Mme.  Clara  Schumann's  concert  on  ilon- 
day,  and  Herr  Liebig's  on  Tuesday,  presented  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  comment.  Among  the  visitors 
here  at  present  is  a  Herr  von  Biilow,  one  of  Liszt's  best 
pupils.  This  gentleman  played  at  the  last  meeting  of 
theNeue  Berliner  Liedertafel.  He  intends  giving,  next 
week,  a  concert  of  his  own,  at  which  he  will  execute 
several  compositions  by  Liszt.  Meyerbeer  has  left  for 
Vienna,  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of  L'E- 
'Pl-'IM.  '^'W  'pnoT  '-"O  —  P■">^[  "P  ^yt 
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BOSTON,  JAN.  13,  1855. 

Music  of  the  Week. 

The  past  week  has  not  been  a  very  eventful 
one  in  the  way  of  concerts,  considering  that  Janu- 
ary lies  usually  so  near  the  heart  of  our  great 
musical  season.  Yet  there  were  two  concerts  on 
Saturday  evening,  one  on  Sqnday  evening,  and 
one  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  all  of  which  offered 
points  of  interest. 

On  Saturday  evening  our  engagements  allowed 
us  to  hear  only  the  latter  part  of  one  programme, 
that  namely  of  the  second  Chamber  Concert  of 
Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Jongnickel,  in 
the  Meionaon.  Too  late  for  the  piano  Trio  of 
Haydn,  which,  however  Haydnish  and  graceful, 
can  hardly  rank  with  the  real  piano  Trios,  which 
first  acquired  a  positive  significance  with  Beet- 
hoven and  then  Mendelssohn ;  too  late  also  for 
the  violin  and  the  violoncello  solos,  and  for  Mrs. 
Eckhardt's  songs,  we  arrived  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  close  of  Mr.  Hause's  brilliant  and  al- 
most prodigious  execution  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  Concerto  by  Chopin,  and  the  entire  Quar- 
tet in  C,  of  Beethoven,  the  same  superb  one, 
almost  orchestral  in  some  of  its  suggestions,  which 
we  lately  noticed  apropos  of  one  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club  concerts.  This  time  it  was 
rendered  by  Messrs.  Gartner,  Eichler,  Eck- 
hardt  and  Jungnickel,  and  generally  with 
great  clearness  and  power.  Yet  Mr.  Gart- 
ner impresses  necessarily  upon  his  coadjutors  his 
own  tendency  to  exaggerate  points  of  expression ; 
in  now  and  then  a  passage  his  first  violin  seems 
almost  perfection,  but  you  cannot  trust  him  that 
the  next  moment  something  shall  not  be  violently 
Tendered ;  the  effects  were  spasmodic,  strong 
passages  too  strong,  pianis.nmos  too  piano,  shaded 
down  to  inaudibility.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
soft  passages  near  the  close  of  the  second  move- 
ment (Andante  con  moto  quasi  allegretto,)  al- 
though otherwise  the  beauty  and  wild,  old  ballad- 
like expression  of  that  movement  were  happily 
conveyed.  The  florid  and  impassioned  fugue  of 
the  last  Allegro  was  much  exaggerated. 

The  concert  in  the  larger  Tremont  Temple, 
given  in  aid  of  the  library  of  the  Young  Alen's 
Christian  Association,  by  the  Musical  Educa- 
tion Society,  we  were  obliged  to  lose  ;  but  we 
are  told  it  had  a  good  audience  and  yielded  a 
considerable  sum.  The  programme  included 
choruses  from  "  The  Messiah,"  "  Jephtha"  and 
"  St.  Paul,"  and  the  Lohgesang  of  Mendelssohn  ; 
the  Trio :  Lift  thine  eyest,  from  "  Elijah  ;"  with 
songs  and  duets  from  Handel,  Verdi,  Donizetti, 
Schubert,  Meyerbeer  and  Wallace,  (certainly  a     ,  j- 
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■wide  variety,)  by  Miss  Doane,  Miss  Burton, 
Miss  Ide,  Mr.  Keeissmann,  and  Mr.  Arthur- 
son.  Mr.  Mueller,  it  is  said,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  organ.  But  why  will  not  the  socie- 
ty give  us  something  whole  : — say  Mendelssohn's 
"  St.  Paul,"  with  most  of  the  music  of  which  they 
are  already  practically  familiar  ? 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  had  a 
good  audience  for  their  miscellaneous  concert  on 
Sunday  evening.  We  listened  with  interest  to 
the  selections  of  the  First  Part,  which  were  all 
from  Handel's  "  Samson"  and  "Jephtha."  The 
overture  to  the  former  always  wins  us  by  its  very 
quaintness,  though  its  Handelian  mannerisms 
seem  bare  contrasted  with  the  richness  of  modern 
orchestral  coloring,  and  in  its  succession  of  dis- 
tinct movements  it  lacks  the  unity  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  modern  overture.  The  trumpet  cho- 
rus of  the  priests  of  Dagon  rang  out  quite  lustily 
and  cheerily,  and  in  the  chorus  :  0,  first  created 
beam  !  we  enjoyed  the  mystical  preparatory  har- 
monies and  the  sublime  blaze  of  light,  with  a  true 
zest.  But  in  the  double  chorus  of  Israelites  and 
Philistines,  where  Great  Dagon  alternates  with 
Jehovah,  the  sopranos  and  tenors  made  but  a  thin 
and  feeble  figure  after  that  tremendous  mass  of 
basses.  Let  their  Celestial  Concerts  all  unite  : 
closed  the  first  part  inspiringly,  the  more  so  for 
the  effective  trumpet  accompaniment.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard's two  tenor  solos  were  eminently  successful. 
His  voice,  even  in  its  lower  tones,  filled  the  ear 
in  all  parts  of  the  great  hall  satisfactorily,  and 
with  no  loss  of  its  native  sweetness.  The  recita- 
tive and  air  :  Total  Erfipse,  from,  "  Samson,"  he 
gave  in  a  chaste  and  well  considered  style,  with 
true  conception,  if  not  with  quite  all  the  warmth 
and  depth  of  feeling  we  could  desire.  His  ren- 
dering of  the  other  very  dramatic  and  difficult 
monologue :  Deeper  and  deeper  still  (from 
"  Jephtha,")  contained  some  fine  points,  espe- 
cially that  strong  out-flash  of  tone,  long  carefully 
reserved,  upon  the  words,  lash  me  into  madness. 
But  we  have  heard  that  recitative  made  more  im- 
posing ;  it  was  when  he  came  to  the  air :  Waft 
her  angels,  that  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.-  Millard's 
voice  and  style  made  themselves  felt  and  won  a 
hearty  encore. 

Neukomm's  "  Mount  Sinai"  we  remembered 
of  old  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  monotony  and 
sleepiness.  This  impression  was  hardly  done 
away  by  what  we  heard  of  the  selections  from  it 
this  time.  The  orchestral  introduction  seemed 
a  tedious  and  meaningless  stretch  of  harmony  and 
modulation,  and  hardly  more  interesting,  or  sug- 
gestive to  the  mind's  ear,  than  the  same  length  of 
exercises  in  thorough  bass.  The  first  chorus  too 
was  dull.  The  air :  Holy  and  great,  contains 
pleasing  melody,  which  was  very  well  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Hill,  and  was  introduced  and  accom- 
panied by  some  taking  instrumental  passages, 
flattering  the  musicians  with  pleasant  bits  of  solo. 
Possibly  the  portions  which  we  did  not  hear  were 
the  best. 

Wednesday  afternoon  brought  still  farther  in- 
crease of  audience  to  the  Music  Hall;  in  spite  of 
the  rival  attraction  of  Mr.' James  Russell  Lowell's 
first  lecture  on  English  Poetry,  which  must  have 
operated  somewhat  upon  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons who  like  the  classical  music  of  the  Orches- 
tral Union.  The  Symphony  this  time  was 
Mozart's  lovely  one  in  G  minor.  It  was  finely 
played,  and  much  of  it  no  doubt  was  quietly  en- 
joyed  by  the  mass  of  the   audience.     Yet  it  is  a 


symphony  that  requires  peculiarly  to  be  heard 
several  times  before  it  can  be  appreciated.  It  is 
so  quiet  in  its  coloring,  steeped  as  it  is  in  deep 
and  tender  feeling,  and  so  learned,  profound  and 
purely  musical,  almost  Quartet-like,  in  its  style 
and  treatment,  that  it  does  not  offer  sahent  points 
enough  to  catch  the  common  mind  at  once  ;  but 
its  soul-full  beauties  come  out  by  degrees  with 
closer  attention,  and  sink  into  the  heart,  like 
those  of  some  rare  old  painting. 

The  only  additional  feature  of  importance  in 
this  concert  was  another  superb  rendering  of  the 
Freyschiltz  overture.  The  "  Eulogy  of  Tears " 
arrangement,  the  noisy  march  from  the  Prophete, 
and  other  oft ,  heard  things  made  out  the  bill  of 
fare.  A  little  more  variety  and  novelty,  gentle- 
men of  the  "  Union,"  if  you  would  exert  your  full 
attraction ! 


War  among  the  Music  Dealers.  —  One 
of  the  large  music-publishing  houses  in  New  York 
have  recently  announced  a  new  tariff  of  retail 
prices  for  sheet  music,  of  which  the  sale  is  so 
enormous  in  this  country.  They  have  marked 
down  their  whole  stock  of  non-copy-righted  music 
to  half  price,  while  the  price  upon  all  '  copy-right ' 
pieces  is  kept  up.  This  has  excited  great  com- 
motion in  the  music-selling,  if  not  in  the  music- 
buying  world ;  and  we  understand  that  a  conven- 
tion has  been  held  this  week  in  New  York  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  musio-trade  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  indignantly  protestinof 
against  such  sudden  sacrifice  of  the  tons  upon  tons 
of  sheet  music  that  have  been  accumulating  on 
their  respective  shelves,  and  threatening  in  self- 
defence  to  refuse  all  dealings  or  exchanges  with 
the  obnoxious  innovators.  This  must  greatly 
limit  their  share  of  the  trade,  smce  of  the  pieces 
most  in  demand  the  catalogues  of  Ditson  in  Bos- 
ton, (by  far  the  largest  music-publisher  in  Ame- 
rica,) Reed  &  Co.,  and  many  others,  furnish  much 
the  largest  number. 

The  public,  and  we  of  course,  as  would-be  pro- 
moters of  the  public  musical  taste,  are  chiefly  in- 
terested that  good  music  should  be  made  accessi- 
ble as  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  greatest  number ; 
and  at  first  sight,  the  reduced  tariff,  into  which 
the  New  York  firm  seek  to  compel  their  guild, 
would  seem  to  favor  this  public-  end.  For  what 
kind  of  music  is  included  under  the  head  of 
Copy-Right  ?  As  a  general  rule  the  most  super- 
ficial, trashy  stuff  that  is  in  vogue:  the  negro 
melodies,  the  namby-pamby  sentimental  ballads, 
the  flashy  fantasias,  polkas,  waltzes,  marches,  &c., 
of  native  American,  or  tenth-rate  resident  Ger- 
man manufacture,  "  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vall- 
ombrosa,"  only  made  to  sell.  Whereas  the  non- 
oopy-righted  pieces  are  republications  of  foreign 
works,  and  include  whatever  we  have  here  of  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
bert, Chopin,  Rossini,  &c.  &o.  Measured  by  in- 
trinsic value,  what  absurdity  to  pay_;?ye  cents  per 
page  for  Wallace,  Strakosch,  Hutchinson  or 
Woodbury,  and  only  two  cents  and  a  half  for  the 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven !  Yet  practically  what 
true  friend  of  music  would  not  rejoice  to  have 
the  latter  made  indefinitely  cheap,  and  much  of 
the  former  raised  to  prices  which  only  rich  fash- 
ionable fools  could  reach  ? 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Times  and  other  papers  in  New  York 
hail  the  proposed  "  revolution  "  with  great  joy  as 
a  public  benefit.     But  is  it  so  sure  the  thing  will 


work  in  this  way  ?  Is  there  not  another  alterna- 
tive to  be  apprehended  ?  If  our  music-publishers 
and  dealers  find  they  can  only  get  half  price  for 
their  reprints  of  foreign  music,  (which  includes 
about  all  the  really  good  music  that  there  is,  along 
with  much  that  is  bad,)  will  they  not  soon  cease 
reprinting  such,  and  confine  their  operations  to 
the  more  paying  task  of  issuing  only  copy-right 
pieces  ?  Is  not  the  movement,  while  it  seems  on 
first  view  to  be  throwing  the  best  music  into  the 
market  at  half-price,  really  a  sort  of  negative  pro- 
tective tariff  in  favor  of  native  American  and 
other  quasi  original  compositions,  such  as  they 
are  ?  One  of  our  publishers  not  long  since  told  as 
that  be  had  made  a  clear  profit  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  from  the  sale  of  one  of  the 
little  popular  sentimental  songs,  such  as  are  sung 
by  "  Families"  and  "  Ethiopian  Minstrels,"  of 
which  he  happens  to  hold  the  copy-right.  With 
such  geese  to  lay  golden  eggs  for  them,  what  in- 
ducement will  these  persons  have  ia  reprint  Beet- 
hoven and  Mendelssohn  at  half  price  and  with 
the  certainty  of  a  much  smaller  market  ?  In  this 
point  of  view  our  sympathies  should  be  with  the 
conservative  convention,  and  against  the  under- 
sellers.  But  nous  verrons  ;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
judge  of  these  great  mysteries;  "  the  trade"  will 
settle  it,  subject  to  the  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. 

. 1         M         I 

Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Socie- 
ty is  again  unavoidably  postponed  until  further  no- 
tice. The  pre-occupation  of  members  of  the  orches- 
tra by  the  Opera  leaves  them  no  evenings  for  a  suf- 
ficient rehearsal  of  Mr.  Perkins's  Cantata,  which 
certainly  should  not  be  brought  out  hastily.  More- 
over it  may  be  well  to  let  the  opera  excitement  pass 
before  making  another  appeal  to  the  love  of  Sym- 
phony and  Overture. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  repeat  their 
miscellaneous  concert  to-morrow  evening,  only  with 
a  wise  substitution  of  some  selections  from  "  Elijah" 
for  a  portion  of  those  from  "  Mount  Sinai." 

,  Grisi  and  Mario. — We  understand  the  sale  of 
'tickets  for  all  three  nights  of  the  first  week  has  been 
very  brisk,  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  large  houses 
during  the  whole  engagement.  Mr.  Hackett  pub- 
lishes a  card  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  delicate  condition  of  Sig.  Mario's  health  makes 
it  important  that  his  stay  in  this  country  should  be 
abridged,  and  that  "  an  arrangement  has  just  been 
made  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  original  engagement 
of  Mme.  Gkisi,  so  that  it  will  terminate  with  the  few 
remaining  nights  appropriated  to  Boston."  These 
six  nights  therefore  are  the  last  chance. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  for  their  con- 
cert next  Tuesday  evening  have  secured  the  aid  of  that 
modest  and  admirable  artist,  Mr.  Tkenkle,  who  "will 
play  the  piano  part  in  the  great  B  flat  Trio,  and  one  of 
the  piano  and  'cello  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 


Mile.  De  Lamotte's  third  concert  is  postponed 
until  the  25th. 

We  have  still  left  other  chances  of  hearing  "  Elijah," 
and  of  hearing  it  entire.  The  Mendelssohn  Chokal 
Society  are  rehearsing  it  with  vigor,  and  they  are  apt 
to  do  justice  to  any  music  which  they  undertake.  We 
hope,  and  cannot  doubt,  the  public  will  sustain  them 
in  an  enterprize  so  worthy. 

Music  in  the  Legislature. — Though  the  aBsem- 
bled  wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth  seemed  to  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  musical  and  pictorial  papers  can  be  of 


^ 
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no  possible  use  to  legislators,  as  appears  from  the  '  news- 
paper debate,'  {in  which  our  Journal  of  Music  was  classed 
by  an  honorable  member  as  among  those  superfluous  to 
a  legislator,)  it  would  seem  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
not  wholly  insensible  to  the  soothing  influences  of  music. 
Witness  the  following  report  in  the  Herald  of  an'  absurdly 
ridiculous  scene  performed  Thursday  at  the  State  House ; 

An  extraordinary  scene  occurred  yesterday,  towards 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  decease  of  Capt.  George 
Cannon,  member  from  Boston,  had  been  announced; 
a  committee  had  reported  a  series  of  appropriate  reso- 
lutions;  Rev.  Mr.  Lovell  had  pronounced  a  eulogy,  and 
the  House  was  about  to  adjourn,  when  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
Andover,  announced  that  the  Hutchinson  Family  were 
present,  and  would  sing  a  piece  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  he  therefore  moved  that  tney  be  invited  to  sing. 
The  Speaker,  who  did  not  fail  to  see  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  the  motion,  and  having  a  motion  to  adjourn 
before  him,  paid  no  attention  to  the  Andover  member, 
but  promptly  put  the  motion  to  adjourn,  which  was  car- 
ried. Our  Andover  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be 
bluffed  off  6<> — he  therefore  invited  Iho  members  to  re- 
main, and  the  Family  to  sing.  Both  invitations  were 
accepted.  The  Hutchinsons  sang  sweetly,  as  they  al- 
ways do.  but  we  respectfully  submit,  they  were  as  much 
out  of  place  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  singing  a  dirge  after  Judge  Shaw  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  on  some  wretched  criminal.  If  we 
must  have  singing  in  legislative  halls,  we  shall  prefer 
the  claims  of  Ordway's  ^olians  to  be  employed  as  State 
choristers.  The  music  of  Pell,  Prescott  and  Morris, 
would  tickle  the  ribs  of  members  and  put  them  in  su- 
preme good  humor. 

NEW  YORK. — The  only  musical  event  here  the  past 
week  has  been  the  Concert  given  by  the  Grisi  and 
Mario  troupe,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  on  Thursday  evening.  All  parties  gave 
their  services  gratuitously,  and  report  says  that  the  sum 
of  about  ,gS,000  was  realized.  The  programme  included 
the  overtures  to  Martha  and  Semiramide ;  the  Prayer 
from  Mose  in  Egitto ;  the  Quartet  from  I  Puritani ; 
Grisi  sang  Casta  Diva  and  Qui  la  voce  ;  Mario.  Mozart'g 
It  mio  iesoro,  the  Serenade  from  Don  Pasqualej  and 
the  duet  from  the  same,  with  Grisi ;  Signorina  Don- 
OVANI  sang  Emani  involami ;  SusiNi,  Infelice ;  and 
Badiali,  Largo  at  Factotum.  r-~ 

The  English  Opera  troupe  (PyNE  and  Harrison) 
are  still  performing  Maritana,  .fcc,  at  the  Broadway. 
"  Cinderella  "  is  in  preparation. 

PHILADELPHIA. —  Grisi  and  Mario  have  given 
three  nights  of  opern,  following  precisely  the  programme 
announced  for  the  first  week  in  Boston.  Mario  disap- 
pointed the  people  once  or  twice,  by  not  appearing  ou  the 
plea  of  illness,  at  which  the  newspapers  were  not  spar- 
ing of  their  expressions  of  indignation;  witness  among 
others  the  following  sonnet  in  the  BuUetin: 
MARIO  AS   "IL " 

XL  BIGLIETTO  D'AMOR. 

0,  precioBS  Mario! — You're  like  Paddy's  flea — 

Put  the  hand  on  him,  and — he  is  not  there! 

A  "  little  joker  " — making  people  swear 
They'll  see  you, — and  swear  worse  if  they  don't  seel 
We  have  a  proverb  (musty  it  may  hej 

About  a  bird  that  can  sing  and  yet  donH : — 

What  shall  we  say  of  you — save  'tis  your  "wont" 
To  "  murder  expectation  "  hideously? 
Think  of  the  hearts  you've  broke— the  tempers  flayed, — 

The  patience  ruffled — and  the  ruffles  tumbled! 

The  hack-hire  lost — the  curses  more  than  grumbled 
On  your  dear,  curly,  self-willed  little  head  ! 
You've  played  "  11 "  this — "  II  "  /ftai— 'till  quite  a  martyr: 
But  here,  'tis  clear,  you've  just  played  "1l  Pirata!  " 

Jan.  6,  1855.  P. 

After  a  brief  excursion  to  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
Grisi  and  Mario  were  to  sing  once  more  in  Philadelphia 
in  a  concert  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  the  programme 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  their  Charity  concert 
in  New  York. 

A  choice  audience  of  musical  people,  professional  and 
amateur,  filled  one  of  the  large  saloons  of  the  Aseembly 
Building,  last  evening,  the  occasion  being  the  first  soiree 
of  Mr,  H.  TiiOKBECKE,  who  has  for  several  winters  pro- 
vided some  of  the  best  musical  entertainments  of  the 
higher  order  that  have  been  given  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Thorbecke  himself  presided  at  the  piano  forte,  and  was 
assisted  by  an  excellent  though  small  orchestra,  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  stringed,  wood  and  brass  instru- 
ments. The  entertainments  commenced  with  Beetho- 
ven's beautiful  quartet  in  C  minor,  extremely  well  play- 
ed. Then  followed  a  scherzo  of  Chopin  (opus  31,)  full  of 
difficulties  which  were  well  overcome  by  Mr.  TIjorbecke. 
After  this,  a  clever  trio  for  two  horns  and  bassoon,  by 
Carl  Rergmann,  was  well  performed,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  programme  concluded  with  Hummel's  charming  con- 


certo in  A  minor,  played  by  the  whole  force  in  admirable 
style.  The  second  part  consisted  only  of  Onslow's  No- 
netto  in  A  minor,  which  had  given  the  utmost  deli.eht  in 
other  seasons,  and  which  was  performed  last  evening  in 
unexceptionable  style.  The  audience  manifested  great 
pleasure  at  the  entire  performance,  and  we  were  pleased 
to  see  indications  of  a  growing  taste  for  the  severer  kind 
of  music. — Bulletin,  Jan.  dtJi. 


i^trbertisEnTEnts. 

THOMAS    BYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

Harvard  musical  Association. 

The  Annua)  Meeting  of  the  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION will  be  holden  at  the  Revere  House  on  THURS- 
DAY EVENING,  the  18th  inst.  Business  meeting  at  7  o'clock. 
Supper  will  be  served  at  9.  UENRY  WARE,  Sec'y. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 
■VOO.A.IjiXS'I', 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON. 

Simi-^oitt})!^  %.ist  of  NeSn  ^usit, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  St.Eoston, 

VOCAL. 

A  Mother's  Consolation — *  Angel  band  in  Heaven,' 25o. 

Blind  Girl's  Request—'  They  tell  me,  mother,' 25 

Bella  figlia  deU'amore  :  Opera  of  Rigoletto, 50 

Chilian  War  Song — '  We're  fearless  and  free,' 25 

Harvest  Moon — '  Slowly  where  the  ■wind  is  swelling,' 26 

Heather  Bell—'  I  love  to  wander  o'er  the  hill.<<,' ..26 

'  I  pray  for  the  loved  ones  at  home,'  Sceinbreeker, 25 

Little  Gipsey  Jane — '  I'm  a  merry  Gipsey  Maid,' 25 

'  Man  cannot  always  joyful  be,'  from  the  German, 25 

*  Meet  me  in  Heaven,'  the  night  funeral  of  a  slave, 25 

Merry  Heart — '  Away  with  care,' '. . .  25 

My  Home  no  more  :  A.  W.  Duke, 25 

Nellie  Gray — '  Down  in  a  pleasant  valley,' 25 

'  0  whisper  what  thou  feelest,'  from  Crown  Diamonds, 25 

Old  Mountain  Tree — 'O  the  home  we  loved,'  Quar 26 

'  0  stranger,  lend  thy  gentle  bark,'  Song  and  chorus, 25 

The  Songs  of  Love — *  Alas,  the  good  old  songs,' 13 

The  Bivouac:  or,  '  He  who  wears  a  regimental  suit,' 25 

*  This  is  the  Lord's  own  day,'  from  the  German, 25 

The  Three  Calls  :  or,  The  Eleventh  Hour, 25 

'  There's  a  path  by  the  river  o'ershadowed  by  trees,' 25 

'  Then  by  the  garden  bower,'  A  Duet  from  Figaro, 38 

'  Wake,  0  wake  thee  from  thy  sleeping,' 25 

Warrior  Page — *  O  leave  me  not,  my  gentle  page.' 38 

WALTZES,  POLKAS,  S:c. 

Charming  Polka,  (of  medium  difSculty),  Gungl, 13 

Camilla  Waltz,  E.C.Phelps, 13 

Diana  Waltz.  Mina  Iladden, 13 

Georgette,  Valae,  (Elegant  colored  lithograph,) 50 

La  Sicilienne,  Danae,  Markowski, 26 

L'Etoile  du  Nord  Polka,  Meyerbeer, 25 

March  from  Concert  Stuck,  by  Weber 6 

Madri  Graa,  Quadrille  Fantastique,  Schubert, 25 

Margarerhen  Polka,  (Sprightly,  fanciful  and  easy,) 13 

Mont  Blanc  Schottiseh,  Harris, 25 

Maggasen  Galop,  H.  C.  Lumbyc, 25 

New  Orleans  Polka  Mazourka, 13 

Post  Horn  Galop,  Thomas  Baker, 13 

Russian  Polka, 13 

Second  Gr«ek  Polkd,  (Very  easy  and  attractive,) 13 

Wait  for  the  Wagon  Polka,  (Easy  and  popular,) 25 

Wagon  Schottiseh,  introducing  '  Wait  for  the  Wagon,' 25 

VARIATIONS,  RONDOS,  &c. 

Andalousie,  Nouvelle  Varsourenne.  Strauss,. 25 

Chanson  (La)  des  Laguens,  (Song  of  the  Canals,) 38 

Cloches  (Les)  du  Monastere,  Lefebre  Wely, 38 

Melodious  Exercises  for  Teacher  and  Pupil,  Book  4, 50 

Perle.s  Allemandes,  No.  1,  '  Adelaide,'  Oesten, 38 

Repetizone,  A  Study  in  the  style  of  Roiellen,  Barrett, 25 

Resignation :  Morceau  de  Salon  pour  le  Piano, 38 

[Cr^A  new  Edition  of  MULLER'S  CELEBRATED  PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD  Revised  by  JULIUS  KNORR.  "  Unsur- 
paesed  if  not  unrivalled."     S3. 

SPECIAL  CARD. 
TO  MUSIC  DEAIiERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  publishes  upwards  of  three  hundred  Musi- 
cal Worlc^,  comprising  Instruction  Books,  Primers,  Catechiams, 
Studies,  Exercises  and  collections  of  Music  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Harp,  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Ac- 
cordeon,  Fife,  Clarinet,  Flageolet,  and  all  brass  instruments. 
Methods  for  the  voice,  and  the  best  works  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass. 

Among  these  are  Bertini's  complete  and  abridged  Piano 
Method,  Hunteii's  do.  A.E.  MUUer's  do.  revised  by  Julius  Knorr, 
the  very  best  book,  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  the  leading 
professors  of  Music.  Schnsider's  Organ  School,  Lablache's  Me- 
thod tor  the  Voice,  Carulli,Curti8'sand  Carcassi's  Guitar,  Rom- 
berg's Violoncello,  Spohr's  Violin.,  Wragg  and  Berbiguier's 
Flute,  AVeber's  Musical  composition,  popular  Melodies  for 
Bands,  printed  on  cards,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  All  the  popu- 
larOperaa,  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  0.  D  ,  also  publishes  over  twelve 
thoumud  different  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible variety,  to  which  new  music  is  being  added  daily. 

Unusually  advantageous  facilities  enable  the  proprietor  to 
furnish  the  works  of  other  publishers  at  liberal  prices,  and  the 
attention  of  Music  Dealers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  in  trade  with  this 
establishment.  Catalogues  and  trade  lists  forwarded  by  mall 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washhagton  st.  Boston. 


CONCERTS 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

§ixtli  Concert  of  the  Series. 

A  Miscellaneons  Concert  will  be  given  by  the  Society, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  Jan.  14th,  1855, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC    HALL, 

Consisting  of  Selections  from  SAMSON,  JEPHTHA,  MOUNT 

SINAI,  and  ELIJAH, 

Assisted  by  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

And  the  following  members  of  the  Solo  Class : 

Mrs.  HILL,  Mrs.  WOOD,  Miss  IDE, 

Mr.  DRAPER,  Mr.  CONEY,  and  Mr.  GOVE. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist  and  Pianist F.  P.  MDLLER. 

Mr.  Millard,  by  request,  will  repeat  the  Song  from  Jephtba, 
"  Waft  her,  angels." 
Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
Tickets,  at  50  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

FIFTH     CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Jan'y  16th, 

AT    Messrs.   CHIC  KERIBiTG'S   ROOMS, 

Assisted  by 
Mr.    J.    TREJSTKIiE. 

Beethoven's  Grand  B  flat  Trio, — Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello 
in  A,  by  Beethoven, — Mozart's  D  minor  Quartette, — and  two 
movements  from  Spohr's  E  minor  Quintette  will  be  presented. 

XT^Haif  Packages  of  Tickets,  S2.50  :  Single  tickets,  $1,  c&n 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

[C?^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7}4  o'clock  precisely. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  leason. 
CARI.  ZERRAHJf Conductor. 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door  Nov  23 

FRENCH  LANGXTAGE. 
Mr.  DE  liAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  classes,  or  private  lessons,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  an*wiU  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  65  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 


F.    F.    MULLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  IVo.  3  AVinter  Place,  Boston. 

OTTO    DEESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  aad  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  :— $50  per  quarter  of  24  Itssonfl, 
two  a  week  ;  S80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Enelish  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  YoicR,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  j'ears  of  severe  itudy  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  purtfuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  deftctiveness;  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  renUered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  highattainmunts,  that  a  hvia^ practical  e:!ea7nination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  tjike  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellcoce  ;  be- 
heving  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

O*  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 
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YOUSG  UBES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Touug  Ladies' 

Srhool,  No.  33  Temple  Place. 

K.  R.  BLANCKARD,  Teaclier. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
MEMii  of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difllftuU  classical  compositioks  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Moller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIELBIiOCK, 


TTulted  States  Hotel. 


Dec  30 


CONCERT    HALL. 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cleveland,  Olixo. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  CARD. Messr.^.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furuiah.music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGTVOR  AUGXJSTO  BENDEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  Offered  the  use  of  their  Itooms,  in  order 
to  aflford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 


Rev.  Sara'l  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payaon,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Wara,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Repeeences— K.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEA^CltEK  OV  Tme.  VIJVNO  AKB  SINGING. 

Besidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 

Reference^  Geo.  J.  "Webb,  Esq.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OP     MUSIC, 

S65  'Wasliisig^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKEIIING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCKIPTION. 


MS^- 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON. 


NO^V    REA»Y: 

Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

BY  NjlTHAN   RICHARSSON, 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachere, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  ail  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt ^,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAIf  RICHAEDSOTf. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

No.  3    ■WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAREANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3m 

D.   E.   NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4  "VCasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

G.   ANDR^    &   CCS 

19  S.  NINTH   STBEET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

IX!a*A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  aa  heretofore,  froai  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Respectfully  informs  bis  friends  and  former  pupils,  that  he 
again  is  prepared  to  receive 
ADVANCED  PIANISTS  AS  PUPILS, 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Violin  in  Sonatas,  Ddo  concer- 
TANTE,  Solos,  &c.      Applications  sent  to  7  Winthrop  Place, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  oct  14    3m 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PubKistfieB*  and  Importer  of  ITIiisiCy 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cmcinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  pubiuifaed.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
ttlr"  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  IVIr   0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  "Washington  St.  , 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  £ngIislL  Vocalization. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
k  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-rORTE,  and  in  the  TaEoay  op  Mosio. 

Address  Ko.  45  Han-ison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 

jLttttr-^rtgg.  jkugit  anir  3liii)  f  rintin3-®flltt,     No.  2\  grtooJ  Zi. 
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MANUFACTDKED  BY 

MASON     &     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ns.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tonej  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  ©175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  LOWELL 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  P.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[nr"The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRT  MASON.      )  MASON  <&  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  JaiLj 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TE  .AC  HER    OF   mUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oo  14 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  WasMngton  St.,  Boston. 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR    OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIO-ROOM,  No.  17  Grat'8  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

Jitferences. 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jeweit,  Geo.  Ponchakd,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.     Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  S3  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN. 

Conductor  of  tUe   Handel  &,  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  ITiuoii,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  U.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S4.5  to  S160,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Oo. 


Sept.  2 


G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents /or  Prince  ^  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,   84    Flnckney   Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHEE  OF   THE  PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

H.    S.    CtTTLiEB, 

MUSIO  ROOM  UNDER  CHUKOH  OF  THE  ADVENT. 


Terms  $1 
ington  S  , 


-Address  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Waflh- 
Sept  9  tf 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

-,„„>,„     (  BY  MAIt,....$2    PER  ANNUM,  ) 

TERMS    {     »     CAKRIER,   gf2.50  "  '  j  ^  ADVANCE. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glancea  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  ail  parts  j  gathered  from 
EngUsh,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  ice. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  ^Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

0=*  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeais. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOE. 
EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

D:?*  OFFICE,     No.    31    Scliool    Stieet,    Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION ,21  School  St. 
By   NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Wmliington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  TremonI  Row. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Proviile.net,  R.  I. 
"   SCHARFBNBERG  &  LUIS,122  Broadicay,  N.  Y. 
"   GEORGE  BUTTON,  Je.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Violin  Quartet. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFP. 

(Continued  from  last  week. ) 
IV.   MOZAET  COMPARED  WITH  BbETHOVEN. 

Precisely  as  Haydn  corresponded  to  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  taste  of  his  time,  Beet- 
hoven is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
musician  of  the  present  day.  But  we  have  not 
here  to  judge  him  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
tendencies  and  sympathies  of  his  age,  but  to  com- 
pare his  violin  Quartets  with  those  of  Mozart, 
and  that  simply  and  solely  In.  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  theoretic  principles  we  have 
been  laying  down. 

It  is  a  truth,  in  which  all  agree,  that  Beethoven 


in  instrumental  music  is  the  only  man,  that  can 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mozart  in  respect  to 
loftiness  of  thoughts  or  melodic  invention.  A 
further  truth,  which  needs  no  demonstration, 
since  it  is  a  fact  and  does  not  depend  on  views  or 
tastes,  is  this :  that  Beethoven  as  a  contrapuntist 
falls  short  of  both  his  great  predecessors.  The 
fugued  passages  in  his  works  are  commonly  the 
weak  parts  of  the  same ;  they  frequently  want 
euphony  and  clearness.  Many  persons  even  now 
confound  Harmony  with  Counterpoint.  This 
error  is  the  root  of  a  whole  crowd  of  misunder- 
standings. As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  be- 
fore Harmony  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word 
existed,  and  before  men  had  any  accurate  idea  of 
Chords,  there  were  skilful  contrapuntists.  Beet- 
hoven, sublime  harmonist  and  melodist  as  he  was, 
has  not,  by  general  consent,  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  science  of  JosQUiN,  Bach 
and  Handel,  all  three  of  whom  have  been  sur- 
passed by  Mozart,  who  was  in  my  eyes  the  great- 
est contrapuntist  of  all  ages.  But  Counterpoint, 
the  strong  and  lasting  element,  is,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said,  the  representative  of  the  intel- 
lect in  the  creations  of  our  art ;  it  is  musical  logic. 
We  see  therefore  in  the  first  place,  that. the  works 
of  Beethoven  bear  not  in  them  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  Mozart's  that  character  of  EESthetic  neces- 
sity, whereby  the  work  of  the  contrapuntist  de- 
velops out  of  itself,  and  could  not  take  other  order 
than  it  has  done. 

The  most  exclusive  worshippers  of  Beethoven 
grant  our  hero  this  kind  of  superiority,  since  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  dispute  his  claim  to  it 
among  musicians ;  but  they  will  add,  no  doubt, 
that  this  merit,  the  first  of  all  in  the  scholastic 
days  of  the  art,  now  stands  only  in  the  second 
line  ;  that  genius  takes  precedence  of  science  ; 
that  only  a  very  few  listeners  trouble  themselves 
about  the  logic  of  music,  the  most  of  them  indeed 
scai'ce  knowing  what  it  means,  while  every  body 
wishes  to  be  moved.  Moreover  the  Quartets  of 
Beethoven  have  something  more  exciting  in  them 
than  Mozart's ;  if  they  prove  less,  they  move 
more,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  music  at 
least  this  compensation  is  satisfactory. 

I  admit  the  premises,  but  question  the  conclu- 
sions. Certainly  several  of  Beethoven's  Quartets, 
among  others  those  in  C  minor  and  in  F  minor, 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  more  passionate  character 
than  any  one  of  the  Quartets  of  Mozart ;  but 
from  that  springs,  according  to  our  fundamental 
rules,  only  a  secondary  kind,  of  relatively  smaller 


worth.  The  composer  of  Don  Giovanni  surely 
possessed  quite  as  much  passion  as  the  creator  of 
Fidelia;  but  since  the  question  here  is  of  instru- 
mental music  solely,  let  us  take  the  Allegro,  the 
Minuet  and  the  Finale  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in 
G  minor.  I  ask  if  any  orie  has  ever  heard  a 
more  pathetic,  a  more  energetic,  a  more-  deeply 
penetrating  composition  than  this  is,  especially  in 
the  Finale.  This  shows  that  Mozart,  as  well  as 
any  man,  could  soften  and  grow  warm,  when  he 
inclined.  If  he  was  not  so  fiery  in  his  Quartets,  it 
was  for  the  very  reason  that  here  was  not  the  place 
for  it.  Pie  did  not  wish  to  have  his  Quartets, 
which  were  of  like  high  birth  with  all  his  other 
master-pieces,  degenerate  into  symphonies  for 
two  violins,  viola  and  bass,  since  such  an  in- 
strumentation for  a  work  of  this  kind  is  extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory,  as  every  one  will  admit.  Beet- 
hoven is  far  from  having  made  this  principle  so 
distinct  and  clear  to  himself.  As  the  great  sym- 
phonist  before  all  others,  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  him  that  he  introduces  into  his  chamber 
music  the  passages  of  orchestra  music,  for  which 
he  had  the  highest  and  most  decided  callinn-. 
You  hear  in  them  a  well-developed,  fully  charac- 
teristic song,  soft  and  lovely  periods,  whose  natural 
interpreter  would  be  the  flute,  the  bassoon  or  the 
clarinet,  if  these  instruments  took  part.  In  other 
passages  an  imposing  theme  seems  to  demand  all 
the  forces  of  string  and  wind  instruments,  which, 
as  brave  and  faithful  troops  of  auxiliaries,  no  one 
commanded  better  than  the  "generalissimo,"  Beet- 
hoven, and  with  whom  one  is  ever  sure  to  con- 
quer and  not  have  to  yield.  But  here  the  mass 
of  the  army,  the  rank  and  file,  are  wanting,  and 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  maestro's  orders,  for  the 
^execution  of  the  immense  conceptions  of  his  genius, 
there  stand  at  his  command  but  four  poor  instru- 
ments, ashamed  of  their  weakness.  A  certain 
something  tells  one  that  these  are  not  the  ideas  of 
a  Quartet;  that  there  is  a  disproportion  between 
end  and  means.  Look  for  example  at  the  last 
Allegro  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major  (No.  3  of 
the  set  dedicated  to  Count  Razoumowsky,)  a 
piece  in  which  you  recognize  at  once  a  composi- 
tion for  a  grand  orchestra,  but  to  which  nothing 
but  the  orchestra  is  wanting.  It  makes  a  noise  as 
of,  I  will  not  not  say  four,  but  of  eight  instru- 
ments at  least.  But  you  want  to  hear  fifty.  It  is 
a  pure  Symphony  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  productive  gift,  or  genius,  in  the  two  mas- 
ters whom  we  are  comparing,  may  be  about 
equally  great ;  but  not  so  the  critical  faculty  or 
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taste,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  creation  of  masterpieces,  and  can  as  little  be 
dispensed  with  as  genius  itself.     An  old  principle, 

^ which  has  withstood  the  shock  of  many  attacks. 
Genius  finds  ideas.  Taste  arranges  them.  All 
the  ideas  which  Mozart  has  put  together,  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  one  another  ;  their  connection 
and  their  development  form  something  organic ; 
they  resemhle  one  another  as  the  leaves  upon  the 
boughs  of  a  tree  do  those  upon  the  stem  from 
which  they  sprang.  This  is  that  aesthetic  neces- 
sity of  which  we  just  now  spoke,  and  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  not  so  obvious  with  Beethoven, 
even  in  his  purest  masterpieces,  before  yet  a  dou- 
ble infirmity,  both  physical  and  moral,  had  led 
him  astray  from  the  path  of  the  Beautiful,  which 
he  had  striven  to  reach  in  Mozart's  footsteps. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  grander  in  his  cham- 
ber music  for  violins,  than  his  Quintet  in  C  major, 
op.  29.  What  music-lover,  who  has  ever  heard  it, 
could  forget  the  mysterious  beginning  of  the  first 
Allegro,   that  theme  which  inspires  one  with  a 

.  holy  awe,  like  the  thought  of  a  prophet,  fraught 
with  a  weighty  revelation  ?  It  is  sublime  !  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  figure  in  triplets,  which 
immediately  follows  and  forms  a  leading  theme  ? 
One  only  needs  to  hear  these  two  themes,  one 
after  another,  to  recognize  that  they  are  unsuited 
to  each  other.  Their  incompatibility  becomes 
still  clearer  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part, 
where  the  composer  has  brought  them  together  in 
the  forms  of  the  contrapuntal  style,  a  combina- 
tion which,  frankly  speaking,  never  pleased  me, 
either  in  the  hearing  or  the  reading. 

According  to  our  principles,  the  customary  di- 
Tisions  of  a  Quartet  or  a  Quintet,  the  first  AUe- 

_  gro,  the  Andante  or  Adagio,  the  Minuet  or  Scher- 
zo, and  the  Finale,  even  if  they  do  not  bear  the 
alternating  stamp  of  one  and  the  same  character, 
show  at  least  a  series  of  situations  each  springing 
from  the  other,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  perceive  a 
totality  in  these  fragments,  an  intellectual  bond  of 
unity  between  these  vai'ious  psychological  pictures. 
Otherwise  each  piece  or  movement  would  form  a 
work  by  itself.  However  difierently  constituted 
these  main  divisions  of  the  work  may  be,  each  of 
them  must  at  least  remain  true  to  itself;  that  is, 
it  must  explain  itself  from  beginning  to  end 
through  the  development  and  combination  of  its 
motives,  and  reject  everything  which  could  make 
another  sort  of  explanation  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly every  unprepared  change  of  tempo,  of 
rhythm,  of  key  and  character  in  the  course  of 
one  and  the  same  piece  is,  by  our  theory,  inadmis- 
sible, because  such  a  change  leads  to  a  programme, 
and  because  pure  music  excludes  a  programme, 
direct  or  indirect.  This  proceeding  belongs  only 
to  dramatic  music.  Beethoven  has  applied  it 
sometimes  in  his  instrumental  music ;  Mozart 
never.  The  Quintet  in  question  offers  us  an 
instance  of  such  a  sudden,  unexpected  change, 
not  motived,  and  not  founded  on  the  theme,  but 
on  a  retrospective  thought  of  the  composer.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wonderful  finale,  Presto,  6-8, 
in  G  major,  suddenly  you  hear  an  Andante  in 
A  major,  3-4.  This  Andante  is  original  and 
graceful ;  it  is  most  lovely,  but  what  can  it  mean  ? 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  hearer  to  discover 
the  slightest  logical  relation  between  this  aria 
without  text  and  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of 
the  Presto,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  in  his  own 
fancy  for  some  common  ground  on  which  to  re- 
concile these  incongruous  thoughts ;    and  that  is 
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what  I  mean  by  an  indirect  or  imaginary  pro- 
gramme. When  the  composer  tries  to  save  us 
this  trouble,  and  himself  announces  the  intention 
of  his  music  in  great  letters,  then  we  have  the 
direct  programme.  Thus  we  find  among  Beet- 
hoven's Quartets  a  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
La  Malinconia  (Melancholy.)  A  very  chromatic 
Andante,  in  2-4,  alternates  with  an  Allegretto 
quasi  Allegro,  in  3-8,  of  an  almost  shuffling  mea- 
sure, which  towards  the  end  is  changed  almost 
into  a  Prestissimo.  The  melancholy  goes  through 
with  loose  reins ;  stop  it  who  can. 

In  pointing  out  those  respects  in  which  Beet- 
hoven seems  to  us  to  stand  below  Mozart,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  enumerated  the  reasons  which 
have  secured  to  the  composer  of  the  '  Pastoral,' 
the  'Heroic'  and  the  '  Choral'  Symphonies  the  ver- 
dict of  the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 
By  the  very  direction  of  his  genius  and  even  in 
consequence  of  his  faults,  Beethoven  has  a  greater 
public  than  Mozart,  as  Haydn  had  a  greater  pub- 
lic at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  man  of  all  epochs  could 
not  also  be  the  man  of  a  particular  epoch. 

But  we  would  not  have  the  reader  misunder- 
stand our  remarks.  Because  we  have  sought  out 
with  the  microscope,  as  it  were,  the  rare  and  little 
faults,  which  one  finds  in  the  best  Quartets  of 
Haydn,  and  in  those  which  Beethoven  composed 
before  his  intellectual  decline,  we  have  by  no 
means  meant  to  exalt  Mozart  at  the  expense  of 
his  rivals.  The  genius,  the  characteristic  beau- 
ties of  each,  have  been  left  out  of  the  question 
in  our  parallel.  We  have  proposed  nothing  but 
to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  theory  by  examples, 
to  indicate  the  immense  diflSculties  of  this  kind  of 
composition,  to  point  out  the  almost  unavoidable 
rocks  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  and  consequently 
to  show  that  among  the  three  masters  of  the 
Quartet  Mozart  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  first, 
because  he  has  better  comprehended  and  con- 
quered those  ditficulties,  and  consequently  has 
more  happily  and  constantly  avoided  those  rocks, 
than  any  other  man,  before  or  after  him. 
(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte. 

EY    G.   A.   MACPAliKEN. 

Book  I.  Op.  19. 

The  "Songs  without  Words"  form  a  distinct 
class  of  piano-forte  music,  which  was  originated 
and  perfecteol  by  Mendelssolin.  Musicians  never 
essayed  to  construct  an  entire  instrumental  com- 
position within  the  limits  of  a  vocal  ('anzonet, 
until,  in  the  present  productions  of  his  boyhood, 
this  great  master  first  showed  the  world  tlie  now 
obvious  truth,  that  the  essentials  of  beauty  exact 
not,  of  necessity,  in  instrumental  more  than  in 
vocal  music,  lengthened  or  elaborate  develop- 
ment for  their  manifestation.  The  experiment 
was  not  less  completely  successful  as  an  appeal 
to  general  taste  than  as  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Art ;  and,  besides  the  many  additions  to 
this  beautiful  collection  which  our  composer  made 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  the  form  has  been 
very  frequently  adopted  by  other  writers,  with 
more  or  less  ability  to  take  advantage  of  what 
opportunity  it  affords. 

Each  of  these  exquisite  Utile  pieces  is  complete 
in  itself,  it  having  been  the  conqjoser's  custom  to 
write  them  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  prompt- 
ed, and  to  select,  from  amongst  many,  such  as 
would  best  contrast  and  companion  each  other, 
when  opportunity  occurred  for  the  publication  of 
a  number. 

We  may  suppose  that  each  one  embodies  some 
sentiment,  and,  remembering  the  maxim  attribu- 
ted to  Mozart,  that  he  composed  his  melodies  to 


an  idea,  not  to  a  poem,  that  the  text  was  only  a 
vehicle  for  vocalization,  and  that  the  expression 
of  the  feeling  was  for  him  and  not  for  the  author 
of  the  words  to  render,  in  this  supposition  we  in- 
clude the  belief  that  the  composer  has  had  all  the 
scope  without  the  restraint  of  vocal  music,  since 
in  embodying  a  sentiment  his  imagination  has 
fulfilled  ali  that  words  could  suggest  to  it,  without 
being  shackled  by  their  fetters.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  sentiment  is,  mostly,  left  to  our  con- 
jecture, and  we  shall,  I  think,  only  do  justice  to 
ourselves  and  the  composer,  if  we  give  liberty  to 
our  conjecture  to  interpret  a  meaning  from  his 
expression. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  first  piece 
in  this  series  presents  the  meditation  of  one  who 
flies  from  the  passionate  excitement  of  the  world, 
into  the  solitude  of  a  summer  moonlight,  with  a 
glowing  heart  open  to  the  influences  of  nature, 
which  still  are  insufficient  to  annul  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment that  is  a  single  exception  to  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  all  things, — still  are  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  thought  to  one  trea- 
sured regret,  the  ofliipring  of  a  joy  that  is  no 
more. 

We  may  imagine  that,  in  the  second  song,  we 
hear  the  lament  of  a  bird  that  has  lost  her  mate, 
sad,  but  full  of  prettiness,  the  presentation  of  a 
most  refined  and  delicate  idea  of  sorrow ;  save 
this  one  stilly  sound,  all  is  silence,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  our  own  heart  marks  the  rhythm  in  the 
p)laintive  melody;  in  two  places  (the  momentary 
transition  into  the  key  of  C, 
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and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  progression  in  an- 
other key,)  the  nightingale's  complaint  touches  a 
particular  spring  in  our  sympathies,  and  licenses 
our  indulgence  in  the  never  dormant  thought  that 
we  too  have  loved  and  lost. 

The  third  number  may  suggest  the  feelings  of 
freshness  and  healthful  vigor  that  are  excited  by 
the  open  air  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  world 
is  spread  before  us,  and  our  hearts  are  unbounded 
as  the  prospect ;  we  may  think  of  the  chase,  or  of 
any  other  active  exercise  that  animates  our  spirits, 
and  quickens  the  very  life-springs  within  us. 

The  next  piece  may  be  described  as  a  ballad 
with  an  opening  and  closing  symphony,  of  which 
to  hear  but  a  single  verse  will  never  satisfy  one 
who  feels  its  beauty  ;  it  is  surely  a  love  song,  and 
it  tells  the  heart's  tale  with  the  most  irresistible 
tenderness. 

No.  5  is  a  more  important  composition  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  i,  loses  not,  in  its  greater 
elaboration,  its  vocal  characteristics  of  melody 
and  expression  ;  it  speaks  to  us  of  a  troubled  but 
not  a  broken  spirit,  and  ^  a  noble  resolve  to  resist 
the  disappointments  of  me,  and  prove  an  inward 
superiority  to  the  influences  that  vex  but  cannot 
crush  us. 

The  purport  of  the  Gondola  Song  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  ;  we  must  all  be  reminded,  in  hear- 
ing it,  of  the  dark  boat  upon  the  silent  tide  in  the 
stilly  moon.shine  of  a  sultry  night,  and  of  the 
strains  from  Tasso  murmured  by  the  rowers  form- 
ing a  burden  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  one  whose 
first  and  last  word,  "Alone,  alone!"  expresses 
that  bis  heart  knows  no  sympathy  but  with  the 
solitude  of  the  situation  and  the  season,  and  the 
world  within  himself  is  his  only  companion. 

If  more  congenial  fancies  than  these  be  prompt- 
ed by  the  music,  we  should,  according  to  our  pecu- 
liar temperament,  receive  them  as  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  follow  them  so  far  as  their  course  may 
lead  us. 

Bach  and  Handel. 

Though  living  at  the  same  period,  reared  in 
the  same  school,  and  both  undeniably  the  deposi- 
taries of  that  rarest  of  gifts — genius,  scarcely  any 
two  composers  more  essentially  differ  than  Bach 
and  Handel.     Both  bred  up  in  all  the  traditions 
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of  the  church-style,  both  disciplined  in  the  same   i 
counterpoint,    both   educationally   assimilated  to 
the   utmost   that   study   could  effect,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  even  at  the  outskirts  of  scholarship, 
a   divergence    in   their   courses  which  grew  ever 
wider   with    their  progress  in   art.     We   descry 
their  characters  in   the   music  they  have  left  us. 
Handel  is  bi-oad,  open,  massive  ;  sometimes  rough 
and  unfinished,   but   ever,  where  a  blow  is  re- 
quired, striking  home  with  the  irresistible  force  of 
genius.     Bach  is  profound,  surprising  in  contriv- 
ance, wonderful  in  elaboration  ;   never  careless  of 
detail,  but  constantly,  in  this  very  fact,  depriving 
his  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  that  power  which 
isolation  or  slenderer  treatment  would  give  them. 
Handel   is  never  complicated  "  of  malice   afore- 
thought ;"  if,  perchance   he  weaves  us  a  tangled 
web,   we  only  recognize  the  workman's  skill  in 
the  splendor  of  the  designer's  ])attern — with   him 
the  ultimate  effect  is  all  in  all.     With  Bach,  on 
the  other  hand,  complication  is  the  essence  and 
character  of  his  work  ;  and  if  his  greater  nature 
breaks  out,  here  and  there,  in  strong,  big,  shadowy 
masses,  it  is  surely  in  spite  of  that  over-schooling 
■which  has  too  much  clouded  it.     Handel's  choral 
music  is,  with  some  e.xceptions,  such  as  occur  in 
"Israel  in   Egypt,"  exceedingly  practicable  for 
singers.     Its  divisional  passages  are  all  vocal  and 
easy,  its  melodic  progressions  are  rarely  awkward, 
and  the  compass  of  its  parts  is  within  the  range 
of  fair  voices.     The  choral  music  of  Bach,  on  the 
contrary,   is   the   most   difficult,   and — its    effect 
considered — the     most     thankless   in    existence. 
The  number  of  real  parts  constantly  employed — 
and,  it  must  be  remembered,  his  orchestra  rarely, 
if  ever,  doubles  his  voices — necessitates  unlooked 
for  skips  in  the  counterpoint,  the  c-xcess  of  elabo- 
ration  confuses  the  singer's  ear,  and  England,  at 
least,  does  not   possess   soprano  and  tenor  voices 
capable    of  the    prolonged   employment   of  the 
higher   notes  of  their  scales  which  the  disposition 
of  his   parts   demands.     And  here  we  may  con- 
clude  this   musical   parallelism  with  the  remark, 
that  Bach  affords,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance  of 
undoubted  genius  habitually  sacrificing  breadth  of 
effect  to  an  amount  of  contrapuntal  involution  and 
finesse  such  as  are  usually  ascribed  exclusively  to 
the  second-rate  order  of  intellect.  We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  in  generalities.     There  are,  in  his  mo- 
tets, and  in  some  of  his  orchestrally-accompanied 
works — especially  in  the  Credo  of  his  Mass  in  B 
minor — passages  which,  for  every  characteristic  of 
"sublimity,  have  never  been  surpassed  ;  but  those, 
unfortunately,  are  merely  exceptions  to  his  rule 
of  art. 

How  far  personal  .peculiarities  and  exigencies 
may  have  governed  the  differences  we  have  no- 
ticed iu  the  works  of  those  two  great  musicians, 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate : — some  points  of 
this  nature  are,  however,  obvious  enough.  Han- 
del was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  of  the  day, 
and  of  the  markets ; — Bach,  though  an  equally 
hard  worker,  was  essentially  a  recluse.  The  one 
lived  in  the  world  and  wrote  for  it, — the  other 
lived  in  his  own  study  and  wrote  for  himself. 
With  the  known  money-greediness  of  Handel,  it 
is  not  unfair  to  surmise  that  he  designedly  wrote 
for  popularity.  Circumstances,  however,  which 
might  have  ruined  a  less  man  could  do  him  no 
harm.  With  whatever  view  he  wrote  his  orato- 
rios, and  whatever  the  pecuniary  result,  he  has, 
by  them,  immortalized  his  name, — and  this,  not 
with  the  skilled  and  studious  few,  but  with  the 
whole  world.  The  music  of  Bach  is,  to  the  full, 
as  deathless,  but  with  this  difference — that  the 
attestation  of  its  vitality  dwells  with  the  few  who 
can  comprehend  it. 


Beauty  and  Art. 

There  is  a  little  blue  flower — the  liverleaf, 
which  blossoms  almost  at  the  edge  of  our  forest 
snows,  springing  up  at  the  first  instant  of  breath 
iV.'s  earth  gets  after  its  winter-trance,  and  assert- 
ing, 11  'night  seem  to  a  poetic  fancy,  its  existence, 
simply  by  i->rce  of  the  beauty  which  it  embodies. 
Buried  fathom„  ^i^ep  under  the  snow-drift,  it  has 
still  preserved  its  vi.,)ity,  and  breaks  forth  at  the 
first  loosening  of  its  bonau 

So  Art,  which  is   Beauty,  jrospel,  lies  inert 


under  the  cold  necessities  of  a  national  childhood, 
and  the  cares  and  storms  of  a  political  first  exist- 
tence  ;  but  when  the  winter  of  discontent  is  made 
summer,  it  bursts  out  to  gladden  and  beautify  life. 
Beauty,  deep-rooted  in  everj'  human  mind,  is  its 
vitality   and  it  must  therefore  live.     To  us,  and 
to  our  generation,  it  is  given  to  determine  its  fu- 
ture  in  our  country,  whether  free  and  healthy, 
or  dwarfed  and  deformed  by  pride  and  conceit. 
«     «     «     'We   could  have  whispered  to  a  world, 
rushing  heedlessly  along  to  the  wreck  of  com- 
merce, that  there  were  things  more  gratifying  to 
the  intellect  than  the  accumulation  of  propertj^, 
or  the  gratification  of  pride — that  to  those  who 
reverently  seek   her,  Beauty  has  an   elevation  of 
enjoyment,  compared  to  which,  all  self-glorification 
is  a  hollow  show — a  thing  which  the  heart  crushes 
in   embracing   it.     We  could  have  taught  men 
that  Beauty  is  the  antidote  to  those  wearing,  con- 
suming cares  of  the  material  life — that,  as  trade 
and  money  being   by  their  very  nature  the  origin 
of  selfish  influences,  and  bring  men  forever  into 
struggle  with  each  other,  not  for  mutual  advan- 
tage, but  for  selfish  appropriation  ;  so  Beauty  and 
Art,  belonging  none  the  less  to  one,  because  given 
to  all,  widen  our  sympathies  and  unite  us  by  a 
common  delight.     It  is  bitter  to  those  who  love 
their  race,  to  see  men  shut  themselves  into  them- 
selves, year  after  year,  pursuing  that  which  can 
belong  to  themselves  alone,  while  around  them 
everywhere  lies  that  which,  if  once  taken  up,  is 
theirs  forever,  and  yet  is  not  diminished  for  the 
next  comer.      Do  men  realize   this  ?     Do  they 
think  of  it,  or  are  they  skeptics  with  regard   to 
Beauty,  as  well  as  the  future  ?     Does  the  world 
of  nature   absolutely   lie   around   them  a  waste 
desert — only  so  much  space  to  be  got  over,  where 
they  travel  with  blinded  eyes  until  all  that  is  most 
glorious  and  instinct  with  immortality  in  them  has 
died  for  want  of  culture  '?     There  are  too  many 
such.     Could  we  but  reach  them,  could  we  but 
open  for  an  instant  their  sealed  eyes  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  outer  world,  life  would  be  new  to 
them,  and  in  the  perception  of  the  great  harmo- 
nies of  nature,  they  would  become  tranquilized 
and  elevated.    The  more  entirely  delight  is  based 
on  the  eternal  and  immutable,  the  more  enduring 
and  unchangeable    it   becomes ;   and   we   doubt 
much  if  there  can  be  found  a  merchant,  who  has 
found  time  and  disposition  to  cultivate  his  love  for 
Art,  who  does   not  feel   that  his  daily  routine  of 
duty  is  gone  through   with   better  from  its  effect 
upon  his  mind,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  there 
is  something  in   him  better  than  his  computing 
capacity,  and  something  in  life  more  profitable 
than  cent-per-cent  profits. — The  Crayon, 
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Berlin,  Dec.  8tb. — John  Ladd — he  is  gone  now,  poor 
fellow ! — used  to  speak  of  the  delight  it  would  give  him 
to  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare  again  for  the  first  time,  but 
he  could  never  more  know  that  pleasure  unless  through 
the  discovery  of  some  long  hidden  literary  treasure  from 
the  great  dramatist's  pen.  I  shall  never  more  know  this 
pleasure  in  regard  to  Beethoven's  symphonies;  I  have 
heard  them  all  now.  Mozart  and  Haydn  have  still  sym- 
phonies to  offer,  the  latter  a  host  of  them — Beethoven  not. 
Now  what  is  left,  save  Wagner's  '  Tannhauser,'  to  excite 
that  longing,  that  craving,  intense  curiosity,  that  burning 
desh'e,  which  for  so  many  years  have  accompanied  every 
thought  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony?  Not  too 
fast;  there  is  the  *  Missa  Solennis ' — that  mighty  work  in 
D,  still  in  store — Beethoven  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

It  is  a  week  to-day  since  I  had  my  first  opportunity  to 
learn  something  from  my  own  hearing  of  that  work, 
which  has  caused  so  much,  and  such  earnest  dispute^of 
that  music,  sum  of  all  music  to  one,  tissue  of  a  mad- 
man's ravings  to  another.  Liebig  gave  us  the  first  three 
movements.  I  know  not  that  any  piece  of  music  ever  so 
surprized  me — so  completely  put  at  fault  all  my  precon- 
ceived notions  in  regard  to  it — exhibited  itself  in  a  form 
and  comeliness  so  entirely  different  from  what  the  many, 
many  descriptions  I  had  read  and  heard,  had  led  me  to 
expect.  I  am,  as  it  were,  bewildered  with  it.  What? 
that  quiet,  sing-song,  strange,  empty  humming,  with 
short,  sharp  couplets  of  notes  crossing  it  like  electrical 
sparks  down  the  exhausted  receiver — Otai  the  opening  to 


the  famous  Ninth  Symphony !  But  do  not  these  electric 
sparks  awaken  life  in  the  mass,  and  lead  to  struggle, 
and  contest,  and  most  energetic  action?  Where  in  all 
the  wide  realm  of  mu«ic  is  there  anything  like  tliis  open- 
ing? Or  where  an  effect  like  that  produced  upon  the 
feeling  by  the  sudden  return,  after  all  this  contest,  to 
that  strange  opening?  Of  the  second  movement  I  could 
innke  nothing.  But  the  very  opening  of  that  divine  An- 
dante almost  made  me  cry  out  for  delight.  And  so  I 
came  away  with  the  rest — some  eight  Americans  besides 
myself— and  to  their  inquiries  what  I  thonglit  about  it, 
could  only  say — "  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it — but 
I  do  believe  there  is  something  huge  in  it."  One  was 
greatly  pleased  with  passages  in  the  first  movement;  an- 
other was  mightily  taken  with  the  Scherzo,  and  others 
still  felt  with  me  in  regard  to  the  Adagio. 

The  next  day  but  one,  what  should  catch  our  eyes  but 
an  announcement  that  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  7th,  a 
concert  would  be  given  in  the  Opera  House  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  the  recent  inundation 
in  Silesia,  by  the  Royal  Orchestra  and  the  Stern  and 
Jahn  Singing  Societies,  with  members  of  the  Sing-Akad- 
emie,  and  the  principal  singers  of  the  opera;  and  that 
the  programme  would  consist  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Wagner's  Tannjiduser,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis  Nacht !  Then  there  was  running  to  and  fro, 
and  a  company  of  a  dozen  Americans  was  soon  formed, 
all  eager  to  be  there.  Two  of  us  attended  Liebig's  con- 
cert on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  request  him  to  repeat  the 
three  movements  of  the  symphony;  he  smiled  and  re- 
plied, "  with  great  pleasure."  Another  was  deputed  to 
secure  the  places,  and  succeeded  by  entering  his  name 
on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  old  American  table  at  Hennig's 
was  filled,  and  the  result  was  to  increase  the  eagerness 
of  us  all  for  the  next  night's  concert.  For  my  own  part, 
I  must  confess  that  the  opening  movement  made  less 
impression  upon  me  than  before,  while  the  second 
(Scherzo)  began  to  assume  form  and  proportion,  and 
make  itself  felt.  The  Adagio  took  its  place  among 
Beethoven's  grandest  Creations.  A  young  American 
lady  present,  who  had  studied  this — as  indeed  all  Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies — in  piano-forte  arrangement  with 
her  German  teacher,  told  me  she  cried  until  she  was 
ashamed.  No  other  Andante,  said  she,  not  that  of  the 
Fifth,  nor  that  of  the  Seventh,  even,  can  equal  this.  It 
surpasses  them  all.  It  contains  them  all.  It  is  unriv- 
alled, it  is  unapproachable !  "  I  know  the  whole  of  it," 
said  slie,  "  and  as  those  noble  passages,  made  so  lamiliar 
by  the  piano,  now  came  streaming  forth  to  me  from  the 
orchestra,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  had  to  cry !" 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  as  we  entered  the  Balkan 
of  the  third  rank  of  boxes,  we  found  that  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  already  in  their  places.  What  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle !  The  huge  stage  was  fitted  up  with 
seats  rising  gently  to  its  very  rear,  and  these  were  filled 
by  more  than  275  sopranos  and  altos,  and  as  near  as  I 
could  make  out,  some  175  tenors  and  basses — the  sum 
total,  by  my  reckoning,  not  far  from  450;  the  orchestra 
below  numbered  between  70  and  80. 

Of  course  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening.  For  instance,  there  was  a  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  of  which  there  is  practically  no 
knowledge  here.  With  that  immense  audience,  filling 
almost  every  seat  in  the  house — indeed  all  were  taken, 
though  a  few  were  not  occupied — the  heat  and  foul  air 
became  at  length  almost  unbearable.  Then  Wyzaker 
and  his  wife  (of  the  German  branch  of  the  family)  sat 
directly  behind  me,  and  he  edified  us  much.  His  face 
is  daguerreotyped  in  ray  memorj',  and  I  judge  mine  is  in 
his.  I  turned  round  often  enough  to  give  hini  the  oppor- 
tunity— and  the  scoundrel  did  at  last  give  his  "  Weib  " 
the  look  and  cease  his  remarks.  I  declare,  if  there  is 
anything  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  existence 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  it  is  that  Beethoven  and 
Handel  should  lose  their  ears  and  eyes,  and  these 
nuisances  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  quantity  of 
both.  Then  again  the  effect  of  the  chorus  was  often  en- 
feebled by  its  position  between  the  flies,  with  all  those 
huge  open  spaces  to  catch,  retain,  deaden  or  disperse  the 
sound. 

But  Taubert  comes  in  and  raises  his  baton.  Hush, 
hush,  all  over  the  house — even  Wyzaker  is  still,  and  his 
wife— and  in  hardly  audible  tones  begins  that  strangest 
of  all  strange  beginnings.    What  does  it  mean?  you  ask 
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Wliy,  if  music  be,  as  we  now  define  it,  the  language  of 
feeling  and  emotion,  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It 
sounds  to  me  like  the  humming  of  a  wheel  in  a  room 
full  of  machinery,  and  conveys  no  emotion  from  the 
composer's  heart  to  mine.  If  I  since  last  Friday  have 
felt  out  the  clue  to  the  Symphony,  this  is  just  what 
Beethoven  intended.  At  the  starting  point  our  human- 
ity is  but  as  the  clod,  it  has  neither  joys  nor  sorrows — it 
eats  and  drinks,  for  tomorrow  it  dies;  impassible, 
unemotional ;  yes,  a  clod.  Must  not  this  music  be  empty, 
a  void,  must  it  not  convey  a  sense  of  the  want  of  hu- 
manity m  this  sort  of  humanity !  But  mark  how  the 
animal  becomes  vivified,  how  passion  arises,  how  trou- 
bles encompass  him,  and  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
with  difficulties  against  which  he  must  struggle.  The 
clod  is  a  man!  Sorrows,  trials,  misfortunes,  disappoint- 
ments, hopes  defeated,  anticipations  unfulfilled,  he  has 
known  all.  All  that  is  opposite,  antagonistic  to  joy, 
he  has  experienced.  Tliis  clod  is  now  capable  of  Joy. 
Is  not  this  Beethoven's  philosophy?  Could  Kant  desire 
a  better?  And  so  that  long  first  movement— that  mad- 
house music  ( !)  that  mighty  expression  of  a  mighty  idea, 
drew  to  a  close.  With  what  intense  earnestness  did  that 
vast  audience— save  the  Wyzakevs— listen  to  every  note ! 
and  what  an  expressive  rustle  (there  was  not  much  loud 
applause)  was  that,  which  ran  through  the  house  after 
the  last  chord  I  A  few  minutes  were  given  us  to  rest— 
we  needed  it. 

Now  the  Scherzo— if  it  be  a  Scherzo.    But  why  has 
Beethoven  changed  the  recognized  order,  and  put  this 
tMrcl  movement,  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  he  himself, 
have  hitherto  made  it,   second?    Why  is  it  so  quiet? 
Our  friends  from  beyond  the  Alps  make  more  noise, 
when  a  hero  and  heroine  on  the  stage  say  good  morning 
to  each  other,  than  in  this  whole  movement— I  had  al- 
most asserted.     Why  is  it  so  long?    Is  our  humanized, 
heart-and-soul-endowed  clod,  torn  and  weary  and  worn 
with  conflict,  seeking,  almost  with  agonizing  desire  and 
longing,  for  some  faint  taste  of  joy?     Is  he  tasting  all 
the  fruits  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  finding  them  but 
apples  of  Sodom?    Is  he  groping  in  darkness  but  can 
find  no  ray  of  light?    Is  he  seeking  liberty,  but  every- 
where comes  in  contact  will;  the  stone  walls  of  his  dun- 
geon?   I  can  tell  nothing  about  it;  only  that  of  all  un- 
satisfying music— by  which  I  mean  of  all  music  which 
made  me  crave  a  change,  which  made  me  beg  and  en- 
treat for  something  not  yet  attained,  which  I  cannot   at- 
tain, which  must  come  from  something  or  somebody 
above  and  beyond  me— this  is  the  greatest.     Handel 
shows  us  the  lost,  despairing  heart,  in  his  "Messi.ah" 
overture,  and   then   that  divine    Qmfort  ye  speaks  such 
peace!    Beethoven  is  seeking  not  comfort,  he  will  have 
the   active,  energetic  emotion  of  joy.     But  our  clod, 
made  human  through  suffering  and   disappointment,  has 
been  seeking  this  in  every  wrong  direction.    Can  he 
now  at  once  pass  to  that  state  in  which  he  shall  enjoy 
that  true  and  enduring  emotion  which  Beethoven  has  in 
mind  ?    Your  and  my  experience,  universal  experience, 
says  no.    Poor  humanized  clod!    Beaten  back  in  all 
quarters,  he  may  well  despair  of  finding  that  Joy  which 
he  seeks.    The  trouble  however  is  in  himself.    He  must 
pass  through  still  another  state  before  he  attains  the  goal. 
And  here  follows  the  Adagio   Cantabile— my  friend's 
summary  of  all   Beethoven's    Adagios  and    Andantes. 
What  comfort,  what  peace  it  speaks !     How   tranquil  it 
moves  along,  and  yet  with  what  breadth  and  power!     In 
the  Pastorale  we  walk  by  a  brook-here   we  are  upon 
the  Mississippi ;  and  all  those  soothing,  bracing,  ennobling, 
humanizing,  purifying  influences,  with  which  Nature  has' 
made  pregnant  those  everlasting  hills,  and  forests  and 
floods,  are  here  poured  out  in   the  calm,  resistless  pro- 
gress of  Beethoven's  music.    Does  M.  remember  our 
walk  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  the  moon  flooding 
the   river  and   its  noble  shores   with   its  most  brilliant 
beams,  lighting  up  the  bald  bluff's,  streaming  through  the 
dense   woods,  sparkling  upon   tlie  ripple  of  the  waters, 
and  the  feelings  of  peace,  sober  happiness,  delicious  con- 
tentment with  the  present,  which   the  passing  scenes  in- 
spn-ed?     We  "in  the  love  of  Nature  held   communion 
with  her  visible  forms,"  and  she  spoke  to  us  eloquently 
in   her  still   voice.     So  speaks  this  Adagio.    It  is  im- 
mensely long;  but  who  after  sorrow  and  suflering,  and 
discord  and  confusion,  and  struggle  and  conflict,  can  be 
satisfied   with   a  mere  taste  of  calm  and  peace?    No 
It  must  sink  deep  into  the  torn  heart-the  angel  which 


speaks  the  word  must  remain — "  I  cannot  let  thee  go." 
Few  men  have  suffered  as  Beethoven  sufl'ered— not  from 
hunger  and  cold,  and  pitiless  privation,  as  Stupid  says, 
who  can  conceive  of  none  greater  than  physical  ills— 
and  few  could  know  better  the  delicious  paths  through 
Bunyan's  Land  of  Beulah,  which  lead  to  Joy.  Is  it 
strange  that  he  should  so  dwell  there?  That  he  can  not 
part  with  those  delicious  themes?  And  so,  that  Adiigio's 
great  length  finds  no  favor  with  the  critics— it  is  too 
much  spun  out;  has  too  much  repetition;  too  little  vari- 
ety, and  so  forth.  But  there  are  those  to  whom  the  com- 
poser speafo;  who  find  this  the  sum  of  all  his  sympho- 
nic movements  of  the  kind,  and  into  whose  very  heart  of 
hearts  it  sinks.     For  them  he  wrote. 

Our  clod  is  now  transformed.    He  is  capable  of  Joy— 
that  joy  all  embracing,  which  joys  not  in  itself  alone, 
but  sympatliizes  with  all  human  hearts.     All  mankind 
is  a  brotherhood:  he  that  dwells  above  the  stars  is  a 
"  loving  Father."     But  combinations  of  the  instruments 
of  music  are  not  means  by  which  even  the  greatest  of 
instrumental  composers  can    express   his  present  idea 
fully.    The  finale  begins  with  an  attempt  to  do  this;  all 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra  are  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, but  they  fail.    Their  usual  effects  are  abandoned  as 
not  sufficiently  explicit  and  clear— so  they  try  again,  but 
with  simple  melody  and  recitative,  and  adopt  the  manner 
so  far  as  in  them  hes,  of  the  voice.     They  struggle  and 
labor— all   in   vain.      Here  is  something  bevond    even 
Beethoven.    This  Joy  of  the  heart  is  beyond  even  his 
power  of  expression  by  orchestral  means.    "Oh,  Friends, 
not  these  tones,  but  others  more  pleasing  and  more  joy- 
ous!"    Again  the  simplicity  of  the  tene  which  follows, 
and  its  perfectly  popular  character,  was  most  striking 
and  astonishing.     But  then  as  one  reflects  upon  it,  it  is 
just  what  it  should  be,  for  it  is  the  outpouring  of  the  Joy 
of  all  the  brotherhood  of  Man.     Highly  wrought,  artistic 
(in  the  common  acceptation)  music,  would  be  out  of 
place;  but  this,  so  popular  in  its  form,  may  well  be  the 
expression  of  the  universal  feeling.     And  so  tliat  finale 
rolled  on,  gathering  new  strength  and  force  of  expression, 
until  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  mighty  prestisssimo 
chorus : 

PeifJ  umsrhlungen,  Millionen  ! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  gnnzen  Welt  I 
Briiderl  uber'n  c^cernenzelfc 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wotinen  ! 
Freude,  sohbner  GBttcrfunken! 
Tochter  aus  Elysium ! 

I  know  not  what  to  record  of  the  effect  of  this  great 
work  upon  me.  I  found  afterward  that  it  had  excited 
me  like  champaigne,  and  it  was  long  after  midnight  be- 
fore I  slept.  What  I  feel  to  have  been  Beetlioven's  idea 
in  it,  I  have  attempted  thus  to  record.  Pipes  will  say  it 
is  all  "  bosh."  I  can  in  fancy  at  this  moment  hear  him 
ask  "  if  I  really  and  sincerely  can  call  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony a  beautiful  and  successful  musical  work  ?  "  One 
kind  of  beauty  it  has,  one  sort  of  success,  with  me,  it  has 
achieved;  yet  I  admit  that  Haydn  has  written  a  hundred 
prettier  symphonies!  Whereat  Pipes  looks  triumphant. 
I  do  not  flnd  that  wealth  of  little  flowers  of  melodv  scat- 
tered through  it,  which  the  other  symphonies  have.  There 
seems  to  be  less  of  those  unexpected  and  strange  little 
phrases  peeping  out  here  and  there  from  this  or  the  other 
instrument,  utterly  unapproachable  in  their  elfin  beauty. 
This  seems  more  earnest— to  flow  with  a  deeper  current. 
If  I  had  opportunity  to  become  really  familiar  with  it, 
perhaps,  it  would  seem  very  difl^erent;  but  this  is  the 
record  of  the  ideas  it  has  called  forth  after  three  per- 
formances, two  partial,  and  one  entire. 

Part  II.  Wagner's  Tantihdicser  Overture.  W.'s  old 
division  of  mankind  into  two  classes— those  who  have 
heard  this,  and  those  who  have  not— must  be  revised. 
There  are  two  classes  of  those  who  have  heard  it— those 
who  have  heard  it  as  it  was  given  on  this  occasion,  and 
those  who  have  not!  Talk  about  Weber's  overtures  for 
power— fudge!  It  did  one  good  to  hear  the  tempest  of 
applause  which  followed  it. 

The  Waljmryis  Nacht  music  belongs.among  Jlendels- 
sohn's  noblest  creations;  I  have  no  brains  left  to  try  to 
say  anything  about  it.  Why  cannot  some  poi:t  make 
English  of  the  poem,  and  one  of  (he  choral  societies  in 
Boston  sing  it?  Johanna  Wagner  sang  in  it!  No  voice 
ever  so  wrought  upon  me— and  then  she  had  such 
music  to  sing! 

In  a  word,  this  was  an  evening,  which  is  an  era  in  a 
man's  life. 


it«sial  Ci:»rnspnli,enn. 


From.  WEVT  YORK. 

CONOEET  FOK  THE  PoOR— MaeIO'S  "  IL  MIO  TESOEO.  " 

Jan.  16. — The    Concert    given   by    Maeio   and 
Geisi  for  the  New  York  poor,  came  oiTlast  Thurs- 
day, and  proved  very  successful,  the  house  being 
crowded   in  every  corner.     The  programme  dif- 
fered  somewhat  from  that  which  was   given   by 
your  informant  of  last  week,  who  either  gave  you 
his  account  beforehand,  or  could  not  have  honored 
the  concert  with  his  presence.     That  programme 
viras,  indeed,  the  original  one,  but  owing  to  a   se- 
vere hoarseness,  SignoraDoNovANi  did  not  appear, 
and  was  not  nauch  regretted,  in  the  enjoyment  af- 
forded by  hearing  the  magnificent  voices  of  Signori 
Badiah  and  Susini  in  Suoni  la  tromba.     For  some 
unexplained  reason,  too,  the  Overture  to   Norma 
was  substituted  for  that  to   Martha.     Grisi,  after 
failing  sadly  in  Casta  Diva,  urged  a  plea  of  indul- 
gence  on    the   score  of  fatigue,  having   travelled 
from    Washington  that  day,  and  succeeded  infin- 
itely better   in  Qui  la  voce,  and  as  well  as  in  the 
concerted  pieces,  which  went  very  well  altogether. 
Badiali  was  of  course  good  in  Largo  al  factotum. 
Fabricatore    would  have  done  well  to  be  hoarse 
too,  but,  as  it  was,  served  as  foil  to  Mario.     And 
Mario  !  He  was  in  excellent  voice,  and,  what  is  of 
still  some  account  with  him,  in   excellent  humor, 
but  though   he  sang  well  all  that  he  had  to  sing, 
every  thing  else  faded  away  in  the  recollection  of 
his  II  mio  tesoro  !     It   shone  out  from  the    whole 
evening's   performance   like   a   diamond  of  purest 
water  from  among  the  crystals.     It  has  never  yet 
been  my  good  fortune   to   listen  to    any  piece  of 
vocal  music  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  :  the  compo- 
sition  itself,  that  "  most  beautiful  love-song   that 
ever   was  written,"  as  a  friend  calls  it,  the  thor- 
oughly artistic  rendering  of  it,  and  that  exquisite 
voice!  But  you  have  had  even  before  this  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  Mario,  and  seeing  Grisi   yourself, 
and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  jnst 
the  difierence  between  them.     Grisi,  oiF  the  stage, 
is  only  a  noble  looking,  dignified  woman,  but  is  no 
longer  a  great  singer — while  Mario,  on  the  stage, 
will  always  be  only  the  handsome,   gentlemanly 
man,  the  possessor  of  an  unequalled  voice,    which 
he  can  use  to  the  best  advantage.  Bornonis. 

P.  S. — By  the  way,  where  did  you  hear  that 
Badiali  sang  his  part  in  the  '  Messiah'  in  Latin  ?  I 
believe  I  heard  him  as  plain  as  any  one  in  the 
house,  yet  I  heard  nothing  but  Italian. 


Prom  LEIPZIG. 

QEWANiia.ins  CoKCEETs— Alfred  Jaell— Rdbikbtein— Ameki- 
OAN  Students  i.v  the  Cokseevatoire. 

Dec.  1,  1854. — The  season  has  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  concerts  have  been  so  numerous  and  varied, 
that  in  the  brief  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  my- 
self, I  can  only  allude  to  some  of  the  more  attractive 
performances.     The  Concerts   in  the   Gewandhaus 
have  pleased  me,  on  the  whole,  more  than  those  of 
the  last  winter,  for  this  reason.     Eietz,  having  re- 
signed his  position  as  conductor  of  the  theatre  orches- 
tra, has  been  able  to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to 
the  concerts ;  in  addition  to  his  thorough  drilling  of 
the  orchestra,  we  have  the  benefit  of  David's  first 
violin.      The   following    Symphonies   have    already 
been  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned : 
Eroica,  Beethoven  ;  B  fiat  major,  Schumann ;  Sym- 
phony No.  1 ,   Gade  ;  No.  2,  Beethoven ;   D  major, 
Haydn  ;    "  Oc'ean "   Symphony,   by   Eubinsteia  i    D 
minor,   Schumann ;    No.  7,  Beethoven  ■  ""il  at  the 
last  concert,  a  new  symphony  by  A'^'^i'T  Dietrich. 
Miss  Stabbach  oi  London  -^s  engaged  as  vocalist 
for  the  first  eight  cc--^'''^-     She  sang  a  variety  of 
classical  songs  a-^  '"'■^  ^o™  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
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and  Handel.  Miss  S.  lias  aTaeautifuI  voice  and  un- 
doubted talent,  and  needs  only  a  good  teacher  for  a 
year  or  two  to  take  a  high  rank  as  a  vocalist.  Her 
execution  wanted  neatness  and  elegance,  and  her 
articulation  was  in  many  respects  very  deficient. 

At  the  second  concert,  William  Kbdgek,  pianist 
to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition  and  some  other  lighter  pieces.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  pianist,  but  his 
composition  did  not  please  particularly. 

Tlie  third  concert  presented  an  unusual  attraction 
in  the  masterly  performance  of  Claka  Schumann. 
I  have  hardly  ever  seen  such  an  enthusiastic  reception 
granted  to  any  one  as  was  given  to  her  on  her  ap- 
pearance. She  played  in  a  most  unexceptionable 
manner.  In  all  respects  it  seemed  to  me  a  perfect 
performance ;  her  execution  was  wonderfully  clear 
and  distinct,  and  her  conception  of  the  author  worthy 
of  her  great  reputation  as  a  pianist  and  musician. 

As  in  former  years,  the  fifth  concert  occurring 
about  the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Mendelssohn,  was  of  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
character.  No  symphony  was  performed,  but  in  its 
place  a  part  of  the  great  requiem  of  Mozart,  Lauda 
Sion,  and  the  unfinished  Oratorio  CJiristus,  by  Men- 
delssohn, were  given  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Sing- 
Akademie.  Lauda  Sion  was  written  for  a  church 
festival,  and  has  none  of  the  oratorio  character  about 
it;  it  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  hymns  of  Mozart 
for  the  Catholic  church  service.  This  fragment  of 
Christus  has  more  resemblance  to  "Elijah,"  than 
"  St  Paul."  It  presents  only  two  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Christ :  his  birth,  and  the  crucifixion.  You  can 
easily  imagine  what  dramatic  fire  and  energy  Men- 
delssohn would  exhibit  in  portraying  sueh  a  scene  as 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  The  audience  were  very 
much  affected  by  the  music,  and  no  doubt  all  felt 
what  a  loss  the  musical  world  sustained  when  Men- 
delssohn died.  In  this  connection  I  would  also 
allude  to  the  exercises  in  the  Conservatory,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event.  The  pupils  of  the  institution 
performed  an  eight  voiced  Motst  and  a  Quintet  of 
Mendelssohn.  But  Moscheles  played  a  preludium 
and  fugue,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  sang  a  song 
originally  written  for  the  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul,"  but 
whicli  Mendelssohn  withheld  from  publication.  Al- 
though it  does  not  equal  his  best  efforts,  yet  is  quite 
■well  worthy  of  being  sung.  On  this  occasion  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  original  score  of 
"  St.  Paul."  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Herr 
ScHLKiNiTz,  the  director  of  the   Conservatory. 

Alfeed  Jaell,  so  well  known  in  Boston,  appeared 
in  the  eighth  concert.  In  the  first  part  he  played  the 
E  minor  Concerto  of  Chopin,  and  in  the  second  two 
or  three  pieces  of  liis  own  composition.  His  suc- 
cess was  quite  decided,  particularly  in  the  concerto. 
The  pieces  of  his  own  composition  infringed  a  little 
too  much  on  the  Gewandhaus  motto  :  Res  severa  est 
verum  gaudium,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  audience.  In 
the  seventh  and  tenth  concerts,  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  hearing  Rubinstein,  the  young  Russian,  in 
his  character  of  a  composer  and  pianist.  A  sympho- 
ny, entitled  "  Ocean"  was  performed,  and  on  the  last 
evening  a  Fantasia  for  piano  forte  and  orchestra.  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  composers 
among  the  "  new  lights."  The  critics  seem  to  be 
quite  divided  in  their  opinion  of  his  talent  as  a  com- 
poser, but  they  all  agree  that  since  Liszt  he  is  the 
most  wonderful  piano  forte  player  who  has  appeared 
in  the  Gewandhaus.  Such  execution  I  have  never 
seen  or  hardly  conceived  of  His  piano  forte  per- 
formances roused  up  the  usually  staid  and  quiet 
Gewandhaus  audience  to  an  immense  enthusiasm. — 
Mr.  R.  is  as  modest  as  ho  is  talented,  and  is  a  most 
a;;recahle  and  interesting  man,  He  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  first  musical  men  of  the  age. 

The  number  of  American  and  Englishmen  now 
studyin;;  in  Leipzig  is,  I  think,  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore.    The  Conservatory  of  Music  holds  out  induce- 


ments to  students,  which  I  do  not  believe  are  excelled 
by  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

A  pretty  good  proof  of  its  standing  in  other  parts 
of  Germany  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
students  are  several  from  Berlin,  Munich  and  Co- 
logne, in  all  of  which  cities  there  are  institutions  of  a 
similar  character.  There  are  also  two  young  men 
supported  by  pensions  from  the  Kings  of  Prussia 
and  Bavaria. 

With  the  names  of  MoscHELKS  as  piano  teacher, 
David  and  Dreyschock  for  the  violin,  Hauptmann, 
RiCHTER  and  Rtctz  in  composition,  your  readers 
are  already  familiar.  The  department  of  singing 
which  has  sometimes  been  somewhat  neglected,  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Goetze,  a  most 
able  and  accomplished  teacher.  All  the  students 
in  this  department  have  instruction  in  Italian,  and 
have  also  opportunities  of  visiting  otlier  classes  in 
the  institution  ;  so  that  one  really  interested  in  the 
subject  of  teaching  has  very  grea.t  opportunity  of 
"  making  an  e.'cperience." 

Miss  Jenny  Buek,  a  young  lady  from  Baltimore, 
has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  some 
time  past,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  first  class 
singers.  The  general  musical  culture  afforded  to 
the  students  is  of  very  great  Importance,  for  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  works  of  the 
best  masters  of  all  nations.  No  people  in  the 
w^orld  are  so  liberal  in  this  respect  as  the  Germans. 
The  only  requisition  is  that  the  music  shall  be 
good  and  worthy  of  performance.  Thus,  in  a  Ger- 
man theatre  you  hear  one  evening  a  German  opera, 
the  next,  "  Masaniello,"  and  the  next,  "  William 
Tell,"  perhaps.  So  that  a  student  is  not  exclusive- 
ly drilled  in  one  style  or  one  school,  but  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  styles 
and  schools.  g.  w.  p. 

fcigjjt's  %\\xm[  nf  IHiiHir, 
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Italian  Opera. 

"  Grisi,  Sir,  Grisi  is  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ! " 
A  queer  speech  that,  and  a  queer  te.xt  to  begin 
■with ;  but  it  haunts  our  memory  and  "will  not 
down  ;  it  comes  up  like  a  figure  with  a  mocking 
grin  to  baffle  and  confuse  us  after  trying  all  man- 
ner of  "ways  to  overcome  the  difEculty  of  record- 
ing our  own  first  actual  impressions  of  a  great- 
ness which  had  been  so  long  a  hacknied  notoriety. 
It  was  in  New  York,  the  night  after  the  first  con- 
cert of  Jenny  Lind,  at  a  little  supper  party  of 
artists  and  amateurs,  mostly  Germans,  and  who 
had  been  regaling  us  with  music  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert;  the  talk  turned 
naturally  upon  the  great  singer;  and  as  little 
complimentary  toasts  and  speeches  were  the  or- 
der of  the  night,  what  could  we  d9  less,  when  it 
came  our  turn,  than  thankfully  allude  to  the 
"  Nightingale,"  and  to  the  music  of  the  evening 
and  to  the  debt  we  music-lovers  in  this  country 
owed  to  German  Art  and  Artists  ?  Whereupon 
an  elegant,  imposing  looking  Englishman,  who 
sat  opposite  us,  and  who  rejoiced  in  an  Italianized 
name,  immediately  launched  forth  into  the  praises 
of  Italian  music  and  Italian  artists,  and  with  po- 
litest fluency  and  patronizing  grace,  began  to 
dash  cold  water  on  our  simple  Lind  enthusiasm, 
telling  us  that  we  must  hear  Grisi,  we  must  hear 
her  Norma  ;  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  great 
singing  till  we  had  that  experience,  and  capping 
the  eloquent  climax  with  :  "  Grisi,  Sir,  is  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes ;  "  which  knock-down  argument 


became  the  burden  of  his  discourse  as  he  repeat- 
edly returned  to  the  attack.  Wherever  our 
Anglo-Italian  Signer  friend  may  be,  we  trust  he 
is  happy  in  the  thought  that  his  Colossus  now 
bestrides  the  great  Atlantic,  with  one  foot  firmly 
planted  upon  either  hemisphere,  a  superb  type  of 
conquest  of  the  Old  world  and  the  New. 

But  leaving  aside  "  Colossuses"  and  "angels," 
too,  dear  reader,  as  orders  of  beings  more  in  Mr. 
transcendental  Barnum's  line  than  ours,  simple 
mortal  admirers  of  musical  mortals  as  we  are, — it 
is  in  truth  a  hard  thing  to  add  any  distinct,  orig- 
inal, fresh  contribution  to  the  world's  praises  or 
criticisms  of  a  singer,  whose  every  quahty  and 
every  achievement  have  been  bruited  in  your 
ears  with  scrupulous  particularity  for  months  and 
years  before  you  have  the  privilege  at  last  of  lis- 
tening, feeling,  judging  for  yourself.  It  is  hard, 
even  the  ne.xt  morning  after  the  new  operatic 
feast,  to  separate  and  identify  your  own  genuine 
impressions  and  convictions  from  the  refluent 
crowd  of  imaginings  and  prepossessions  channeled 
into  all  your  habitual  associations  with  the  subject 
by  continual  hearsay.  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  only 
because  one's  own  thought  or  impression  is  not 
more  individual  and  distinctive,  but  simply  and 
sincerely  has  "gone  with  the  crowd,  that  he  dis- 
trusts, it  or  is  at  a  loss  to  find  it  and  drag  it  to  the 
light.  In  either  case  it  is  a  damper  on  more 
writing  and  talking  of  such  things.  Why  shall 
one  put  in  Ms  oar,  when  the  boat  is  going  on 
swimmingly  enough  already  ?  Ono  thing  be- 
comes more  certain  on  every  second,  if  not  first, 
hearing  of  one  of  the  world's  great  notorieties, 
namely,  that  in  such  cases  the  world's  verdict  is 
always  found  to  be  substantially  correct.  And  it 
might  therefore  be  the  wisest  way,  perhaps,  to 
dispose  very  briefly  of  our  "  colossal "  text,  and 
limit  our  critical  task  to  simply  congratulating 
our  readers  that  we  have  at  length  heard  the 
Grisi  and  the  Mario  for  ourselves  in  Boston ; 
that  we  have  heard  them  in  /  Puritani  and  in 
Lucrezia  Borgia;  that  we  (all  Boston,  we  mean) 
have  enjoyed  and  admired  and  are  yet  in  the 
rising  tide  of  enthusiasm,  anticipating  other 
operas  and  other  triumphs ;  that  we  have  ac- 
knowledged the  world's  traditions  in  the  matter 
of  these  lyric  artists : — -who  would  not  rather  live 
the  feast  out  before  he  journalizes,  criticizes, 
speculates  about  it,  or  snatches  time  from  it  to 
note  down  how  good  it  is  ? 

But  Grisi  and  Mario  in  Boston  open  a  new 
chapter  and  a  somewhat  new  text.  Let  us  say 
then  that  on  Monday  night  they  had  the  beautiful 
and  spacious  new  theatre  three-fourths  filled,  and 
on  Wednesday  night  quite  filled  with  the  most 
cultivated,  elegant,  encouraging,  responsive  au- 
dience which  any  feast  of  Art  or  Literature  has 
ever  drawn  together  in  our  city  ;  that  they  were 
evidently  well-pleased  with  their  audience,  and 
felt  well,  and  went  to  work  joyfully  to  do  their 
best,  and  so  did  achieve  a  really  great  triumph  in 
the  first  play,  but  a  much  greater  in  the  second, 
waking  old  echoes  of  enthusiasm  such  as  have  not 
been  heard  here  for  some  time. 

Report  has  not  belied  the  powers  of  these 
great  artists.  Both  the  positive  and  the  negative 
sides  of  the  report  were  found  true.  It  is  true 
that  Grisi's  voice  is  not  a  little  worn,  disappoint- 
ing at  first  by  its  hardness  and  thinness  in  some 
notes ;  it  is  true  that  she  screams  sometimes  on  a 
high  note,  so  that  her  best  tragic  passion  is  not 
always  altogether  musical ;   it  is  true    that  she 
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sang  Elvira's  gay  and  florid  wedding  polaacca: 
Son  virgin  vezzosa  indiflereiitly,  compared  with 
BosiO  and  several  otber  singers  we  have  heard  ; 
that  such  early  signs  of  the  decay  of  vocal  beauty 
betray  some  defect  in  method  or  culture ;  that 
decidedly  the  first  impressions  were,  on  Monday 
night:  It  is  not  then  as  a  singer  or  possessor  of 
a  voice  that  she  is  really  great ;  we  have  heard 
sweeter,  lai'ger,  fresher,  more  expressive  voices, 
greater  delicacy,  and  greater  bravura  in  the  way 
of  execution.  It  is  true,  too,  that  she  Bad  grown 
large,  and  showed  not  all  that  charm  of  person 
or  of  action  we  bad  read  of  for  some  time ;  that 
she  had  not  the  air  of  mafdenfy  innocence  and 
playfulness  belonging  to  the  character  of  Elvira. 
Yet  in  singing  and  in  acting  there  were  gleams 
continually  of  the  true  power.  The  tradition 
brightened  into  life  and  grew  upon  you  more  and 
more  real  as  she  went  on.  The  face,  indifferent 
at  first,  and  the  whole  form,  so  queenly  and  so 
classic,  were  beautiful  and  eloquent,  so  soon  as  lit 
up  by  any  dramatic  emotion.  Some  of  those 
attitudes  and  gestures,  that  Juno  carriage  of  the 
head  so  proudly  set  upon  the  shoulders,  made 
ideal  by  the  spell  of  acting  and  of  music,  gave 
one  a  pleasure  like  that  of  beholding  illuminated 
statuary. 

And  it  was  not  so  much  by  striking  points,  or 
bursts  of  passion,  as  by  a  pervading,  quiet  unity 
of  di'amatic  impersonation,  using  the  voice  and 
music  as  the  exponent  and  vehicle  of  character 
and  passion,  that  she  gradually  convinced  us  all 
that  she  was  Grisi,  the  world's  last  great  imper- 
sonation of  the  genius  of  lyric  drama.  A  great 
singer  she  surely  is,  (witness  her  rendering  of 
Qui  la  voce,  and  of  the  final  cavatina  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia,')  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  Lind  or 
Sontag ;  but  her  singing  is  but  secondary  to  her 
acting.  We  should  surmise  too  that  her  lyric 
genius — for  we  will  call  it  genius,  although  it  may 
have  only  simple  passion  for  its  basis,  and  may  not 
be  of  the  most  intellectual,  imaginative  or  spir- 
itual kind — had  its  whole  sphere  within  the  limits 
of  the  passionate  Italian  opera  music  and  craves 
no  further  expression.  Whether  this  be  the 
highest  kind  of  power  we  will  not  here  discuss. 
We  might  add  that  strongly  as  Grisi  has  identi- 
fied herself  with  the  stern  lioness  kind  of  passion, 
of  badgered  Lucrezias  and  vengeful  Normas, 
nothing  could  be  much  truer  or  finer  than  the 
music  of  her  acting  or  the  acting  of  her  music, 
in  those  tender  love  passages  in  the  last  part  of 
I  Puriiani,  which  she  sang  with  Mario, — her 
Mario.  Elvira's  derangement  too  was  finely  rep- 
resented ;  how  admirable  that  bewildered  look, 
where  she  seems  half  insane  and  wandering,  and 
half  appears  to  realize  that  danger  awaits  her 
lover,  whom  otherwise  she  does  not  recognize, 
though  at  her  side  ! 

But  Mario  1  the  handsome,  the  gentlemanly, 
the  graceful — particularly  so  in  those  picturesque 
Charles  II.  costumes.  With  him  it  was  the  voice, 
the  singer  rather  than  the  actor,  that  enchanted. 
So  sweet,  so  pure,  so  flexible,  so  exquisite  a  tenor 
■voice  we  certainly  have  never  heard.  A  slight 
huskiness,  now  and  then,  showed  only  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  so  fine  and  choice  an  organ.  In 
the  opening  of  the  famous  quartet :  A  (e,  o  cara, 
(certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  concerted 
pieces  that  Bellini  has  written)  the  smoothness 
and  finish  of  his  execution,  the  light  and  shade 
and  delicate  pathos,  as  well  as  the  fresh,  elastic 
quality  of  his  silvery   tones,  held  every  listening 


sense  in  exquisite  suspense.  The  troubadour 
romanza,  too,  in  the  last  act,  and  the  duets  with 
Grisi,  were  sung  to  inimitable  perfection.  His 
tenor,  to  be  sure,  is  generally  of  a  light  quality ; 
there  was  perhaps  more  of  the  rough  golden  ore 
of  a  large  manly  tenor  in  robust  Benedetti,  who 
had  more  genius  than  art,  and  would  abuse  the 
priceless  treasure  of  his  voice.  But  Mario's  tenor 
is  sweetness  and  tenderrfess  itself;  beautiful  in  all 
its  extraordinary  compass.  Those  remarkable 
falsetto  tones,  to  be  sure,  were  less  agreeable,  and 
had  not  a  manly  sound ;  but  now  and  then  he 
gave  an  outburst  of  strong,  rich  chest  voice,  quite 
in  his  highest  register,  which  must  have  gone  to 
the  right,  spot  with  every  one. 

Sig.  Badiali  was  welcomed  back  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  character  of  Riccardo,  one 
that  gives  fine  -scope  for  his  powers,  showed  that 
his  ripe  baritone  was  rich  and  large  and  glorious  as 
ever,  and  that  he  was  the  same  capital  artist  both 
in  singing  and  in  acting.  He  is  a  host  in  himself, 
and  he  fiiirly  shared  the  triumphs  of  that  evening 
with  the  new  stars.  Sig.  SusiNi,  of  whom  we 
had  heard  so  much  in  New  York,  proved  a  noble 
match  for  him.  His  bass  is  of  a  very  solid,  telling 
character,  and  he  uses  it  like  a  true  artist,  always 
faithful  to  the  requirements  of  his  part.  In  the 
choruses,  which  were  quite  well  sung,  especially 
the  male  choruses,  one  was  pleased  to  recognize 
so  many  of  the  old  faces  that  have  figured  here 
in  every  chorus  since  Italian  opera  was  first  im- 
ported. The  orchestra,  too,  under  Sig.  Arditi, 
compares  well  with  operatic  orchestras  hereto- 
fore. 

But  the  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on  Wednesday  night, 
was  a  far  greater  performance,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  Grisi.  The  character  was  more  suited  to 
her.  Her  acting  from  beginning  to  end  was  su- 
perb, and  in  the  great  passages, — where  she  is 
insulted  by  the  maskers,  in  the  Trio  scene,  and  in 
the  death  scene  of  Gennaro,  her  impersonation 
was  beyond  anything  that  we  had  witnessed.  Then 
one  realized  the  true  power  of  the  Grisi.  We 
know  not  how  to  imagine  that  her  Norma  could 
be  finer.  Mario  was  scarcely  in  so  good  voice 
as  the  first  night,  yet  his  Di  Pescator  was  exquis- 
itely beautiful,  as  was  his  portion  of  the  Trio, 
and  the  difficult  aria  which  he  introduced  in  place 
of  the  usual  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act.  Once  in  essaying  a  high  falsetto  note  his 
voice  betrayed  him ;  but  the  artistic  tact  with 
which  he  recovered  himself  was  better  than  the 
missing  note  itself  He  displayed  more  powers 
of  acting  this  time,  even  to  counterfeiting  the 
convulsive  death  of  the  poisoned  with  a  truth 
too  literal  perhaps  for  Art. 

SusiNi  made  a  very  imposing  Duke  Alfonso. 
He  sang  his  first  solo,  the  street  scene,  admirably  ; 
but  now  and  then  the  satisfactory  richness  and 
volume  of  his  voice  were  marred  by  a  slight  un- 
certainty of  pitch.  Signorina  Donovani,  for 
whom  indulgence  was  claimed  on  the  score  of 
illness,  nevertheless  sustained  the  part  of  Maffeo 
Orsini  respectably,  and  used  her  very  good  con- 
tralto with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  Yet  of 
course  many  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  this 
opera  suffered  for  the  want  of  a  Mafieo  who  was 
all  himself.  The  audience,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  opera, 
together  with  the  house  itself  and  the  fine  scenery 
and  stage-appointments,  composed  a  spectacle 
worth  something  to  behold ;  and  it  became  most 


animating,  as  the  enthusiasm  kindled  and  grew  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

The  first  operatic  week  concludes  this  after- 
noon with  Rossini's  immortal  "  Barber."  We 
know  what  Badiali  is  as  Figaro.  Think  of 
Mario  as  Count  Almaviva,  and  Grisi  as  Rosina! 
La  Favorlla  was  played  last  night.  Next  week 
we  have  Norma,  Favorita  again,  and  Don  Pas- 
quale. 

Shall  we  have  more  ?  We  are  authorized 
to  state  that,  should  the  present  patronage  of  the 
Opera  continue  through  next  week,  it  will  be  in 
Mr.  Hackett's  power  to  give  us  Gmsi  and  Ma- 
rio for  two  weeks  longer.  It  is  certain  that  they 
will  sail  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  consequently  but  a  month  remains.  Three 
last  nights  will  be  given  in  New  York  at  all  events; 
and  it  depends  upon  our  opera-going  public 
whether  New  York  or  Boston  shall  have  the 
six  nights  of  the  fortnight  that  precedes. 

Should  they  remain  with  us,  they  will  perform 
Don  Giovanni,  Semiramlde  (entire),  and  other 
good  things.  Will  it  not  be  a  treat  to  hear  Mario's 
11  mio  tesoro  f  Susini  is  said  to  be  an  inimitable 
Leporello.  With  the  prospect  of  such  music, 
who  will  not  eagerly  secure  the  last  chance  of 
hearing  the  two  greatest  artists  now  remaining  on 
the  Italian  Operatic  stage  ? 


The  Orchestral  Union  Concert  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  as  usual,  provoked  a  storm,  in 
spite  of  which  a  goodly  audience  was  drawn  to- 
gether, giving  evidence  that  a  fair  day  would 
have  shown  a  well-filled  liall — such  an  audience 
as  the  Germanians  were  wont  to  play  before — 
such  as  the  Orchestral  Union  should  have  and  in 
the  end,  will  have.  The  staple  of  this  Concert 
was  Beethoven's  First  Symphony,  written  long 
before  he  became  entirely  Beethoven,  on  the 
model  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  yet  scin- 
tillating here  and  there  with  bright  sparks  of  the 
genius  of  the  full  grown  giant  of  after  years.  This 
is  less  familiar  to  us  than  any  of  the  other  sym- 
phonies, having  been  only  two  or  three  times 
performed  here.  It  was  given  with  good  effect, 
and  its  repetition  will  evidently  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  audience.  The  Adagio  from  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Song  of  Praise,"  and  the  overture  to 
"  Semiranude,"  made  up  the  remainder  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  programme,  both  giving  samples 
of  the  playing  of  the  brass  side  of  the  orchestra, 
the  horns — such  horns  as  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore— executing  most  perfectly  the  opening  theme 
of  the  overture.  Messrs.  Heinicke  and  Pinter 
pleased  the  ears  of  those  who  will  have  a  song 
without  words,  by  their  performance  of  the  vene- 
rable duet  from  Norma,  and  the  third  head  of  the 
musical  Cerberus  was  indulged  with  its  appro- 
priate sop  in  a  set  of  sparkling  waltzes  by  Lanner. 
Blay  fairer  skies  smile  on  their  future  efforts,  and 
fuller  houses  give  them  a  substantial  reward. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  fifth 
concert  derived  unusual  interest  from  the  fine 
piano-playing  of  Mr.  J.  Trenkle,  as  well  as 
from  the  pure  and  solid  quality  of  the  programme. 
It  consisted  of  just  four  pieces,  which  were  well 
contrasted.  Mozart's  second  Quartet,  in  D 
minor,  for  strings,  was  delightful,  and  as  a  compo- 
sition really  seemed  to  justify  the  high  claims 
which  M.  Oulibicheff  makes  for  his  hero  (al- 
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i;boi3gh  -we  do  not  feel  called  up-on  to  endorse  all 
that  instructive  and  able  writer  says  about  Beet- 
hoven, as  compared  with  Mozart,  in  the  chapter 
translated  on  our  first  page  this  week.)  Yet  from 
reading  his  theory  of  the  Quartet,  every  one  must 
have  heard  this  one  of  Mozart's  with  a  keener 
relish  and  a  better  understanding.  It  was  very 
nicely  played. 

Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello 
(in  A,  op.  69)  was  finely  rendered  by  Messrs. 
Trenkle  and  Wulf  Fries.  But  the  crown 
of  the  evening  was  the  B  flat  Trio,  of  the  same 
composer,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  mastered 
by  Mr.  Trenkle  in  a  most  acceptable  manner, 
even  after  the  memorable  renderings  of  Dkesel 
and  of  Jaell;  In  execution  and  in  taste  Mr.  T.'s 
performance  fell  not  so  very  far  short  of  that  of 
the  latter,  though  in  fire  and  and  poetry  it  would 
be  idle  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  former. 

An  Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  the  sixth  Quintet 
by  Spohr,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  works  that 
we  remember  by  that  composer,  opened  the  sec- 
ond part,  before  the  Trio. 


•Charity  Concerts. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Tr-anscript  makes  a  timely  proposition 
suggested  "by  the  accounts  of  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  New  York,  tha,t  the 
musical  societies  of  Boston  should  unite,  for  once, 
their  resources,  for  so  good  an  object.  The  sug- 
gestion is  a  good  one  and  should  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  cordial  response,  as  we  doubt  not  that 
it  will. 


A  Chattcoe  pok  American  Lvrico-Dramatic 
Genius. — The  new  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  a  splendid  theatre  for  the 
exhibition  of  costly  exotics  in  the  way  of  opera,  is  about 
assuming  the  function  of  a  public  teacher,  or  veritable 
academy,  on  the  strength  of  which  it  was  incorporated, 
and  for  its  cool  ignoring  of  which  it  has  been  much  taken 
to  task  by  plain-spoken  critics  like  Mr.  Fry  of  the  Tri- 
bune, and  others.  There  was  truth  in  the  report  we 
published,  among  other  flying  opera  rumors,  that  Ole 
Bull,  with  Strakosch  and  Maretzek,  had  hecome 
the  lessee  and  manager.  ■  English,  French  and  German 
opera,  we  learn,  are  contemplated,  as  well  as  Italian ; 
a  "  Carnival  Season "(!)  of  which  is  to  commence  with 
"William  Tell,"  some  time  in  February,  Prizes  are 
offered  for  native  American  operas,  and  the  Conservatorio 
is  actually  promised  for  next  autumn.  AH  this  is  beat 
explained  in  the  following  official  announcement  in  the 
New  York  papers,  to  which  we  hereby  give  the  benefit 
■of  a  gratuitous  advertisement : 

ACADEMT    OF   MUSIC, 

FOURTEENTH    STREET. 

PRIZE    OF    ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

TO  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS. —The  undersigned.  Lessee 
and  Mana-jer  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  desiring  to  carry  out 
both  the  letfer  and  the  siiirit  of  the  Charter  granted  by  the 
Stat-e  Legislature  to  the  above  estjiblishment,  has  defermiDed, 
as  for  a9  it  is  in  his  power,  to  make  the  A<'aderay  of  Musir  not 
only  the  home  of  retined  and  inteller,tu:il  amupeuient,  where  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  may  re.^ort  wirh  comfort,  but  alsu  an 
ACAUEMT  IN  REALiTJ,  wboye  princi|j;il  objfct  shall  be  the  en- 
courageoient,  the  development  and  the  elevation  of 
AMERICAN  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

A  general  chanj^  in  the  mode  of  managing  this  establish- 
ment will  necessarily  take  plare.  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Direction  will  tend  toward  the  final  realization  of  the  above- 
menti'  ned  otyect. 

In  f4irtiier:inre  of  this  object,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  iuteutlfius,  among  otiier  import,int  resolutions 
adopted  and  to  be  hereafter  published,  the  Manager  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  for 
honorable  competition, 

A  I'RIZE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
for  the  best  original  Grand  Opera  by  an  American  Composer, 
and  upon  a  strictly  American  subject. 

The  National  History  of  Aoieiica  U  rich  in  themes  both  for 
the  poet  and  the  musician,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  offer  will 
"bring  to  light  the  musical  talent  now  latent  in  our  country, 
■which  only  needs  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  development. 

CONDITIONS    OF   (JOMPETITION. 

All  operas  intended  for  coiipetition  must  consist  of  at  least 

THKEE  ACTS,  but  UlUSt  LlOt  eXCecd   FOUR   ACTS. 

A  full  .'•core,  clearly  written,  together  with  a  book  of  the 
Lihretro.  in  the  language  of  the  country,  luust  be  sent,  ad- 
dres>ed  to  (he  under.-igned,  with  a  sealed  letter,  cnutiiiuiog 
the  nances  of  the  compoaer  and  the  poet,  before  the  Ist  day  of 
August,  1855. 


The  successful  composer  of  the  Prize  Opera  sliall  be  enti- 
tled to  retain  the  copyright,  aod  every  other  profit  he  can 
derive  from  his  wrk,  the  Academy  mily  cinlming  the  sole 
right  of  public  pci-fbrmauce  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  the  prize. 

The  Opera  which  shall  be  pronounced  second  best  by  the 
appointed  Judges,  shall  be  entitled  to  performance  at  the 
Academy,  the  composer  havine;  the  privilege  to  claim  such 
performance  as  a  rijiht,  oi-  to  refuse  it. 

The  names  of  the  Judges,  the  nmde  of  proceeding,  and  aJl 
the  necessary  details,  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  musical  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  commence  the  operations  at  the  Acftdt>my  of  Music  as 
an  Academy  or  Conservatorio  until  the  Autumn  of  I'^SS-  The 
conditions  of  scholarship  and  the  course  of  musical  professional 
education  will  be  announced  early  in  the  Spring 

The  Manager  has  the  honor  to  announce  to  the  public  at 
large  that  the 

CARNIVAL  SEASON  OF  OPERA 
Tvill  comurence  at  the  Academy  of  Music  about  the  second 
week  of  February,  1855,  when  he  trusts  that  the  n^w  :ind  bril- 
liant features  of  attraction,  and  the  perfect  appointments  rf 
every  department,  together  with  the  conformity  of  prices  to 
the  popular  wish  and  expectation,  will  insure  the  success  of  an 
undert:iking  conceived  in  the  desix-e  to  establish  a  National 
Musical  Institute,  and  to  exalt  Art  among  the  people. 

OLE  BULL,  Lessee  and  Manager, 

That  Ole  Bull  possesses  managerial  capacity,  was 
proved  by  the  energy  with  which  he  built  up  a  national 
opera  in -Stockholm;  and  his  generous  enthusiasm  for 
Art,  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  schools,  may  be  quite 
as  well  turned  to  account  in  this  way  as  in  charming 
semi-civ-ilized  ears  with  »'  Yankee  Doodle"  variations  on 
his  violin.  We  rejoice  too  that  American  operatic  talent, 
if  there  be  such,  is  to  have  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  create  out  of  its  own  original  tendenciee.  But  why 
stipulate  that  the  subject  shall  be  American  ?  Can  not 
a  work  breathe  an  American  spirit,  whatever  be  the 
scene  of  it  ?  Not  so  have  the  existing  nationalities  in 
lyric  drama  been  achieved.  Are  the  scenes  of  all,  or 
most  of  the  Italian  operas  located  in  Italy,  or  of  the 
German  operas  in  Germany  ?  And  (as  the  critic  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  who  is  "  Shakspeare's  Scholar," 
well  asks,)  do  all  Shakspeare's  plays  have  their  scene  in 
England  ? 


A  communication,  from  Messrs.  AVm.  Hall  and 
Son,  music-publishers  in  New  York,  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  their  side  of  the  controversy  referred 
to  in  our  last,  has  been  received  too  lute  for  in- 
sertion this  week.     It  shall  have  place  in  our  next. 

Mile.  De  Lamotte's  third  concert,  announced  for 
next  Thursday  evening,  offers  uncommon  attractions. 
Two  excellent  singers  (Mrs.  "VVentavorth  and  Mr. 
Mtllakd),  besides  the  Mendelssohn-  Quintette 
Club,  in  addition  to  her  own  brilliant  pianisra.  Some 
excellent  pieces  are  specified  in  the  announcement. 
See  below. 

Miss  Henslee,  of  Boston,  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
in  either  the  Somiambula  or  Linda.  The  prospects 
continue  to  be,  as  I  have  alwa5's  represented  them, 
brilliant.  Her  voice  goes  on  improving,  and  her 
powers  of  execution  seem  to  expand  inimitably,  under 
her  excellent  tuition  and  her  own  conscientious  prac- 
tice. At  a  private  party  given  lately  near  Como,  she 
was  asked  to  sing,  and  encore  followed  encore,  till  she 
had  sung  eleven  times.  There  is  great  curiosity  and 
impatience  felt  in  Milan  for  her  debut,  as  she  is  quite 
extensively  known  as  V Americana — the  salary  she  is 
to  receive  being  unusually  high  for  a  debutante,  and 
the  musical  authorities  of  the  city  having  spread  favor- 
able accounts  of  her  abilities. — Cor,  N.  Y.   Times. 

To  our  readers  in  Providence,  R,  I.,  we  can  cordially 
commend  the  series  of  conerts  to  be  given  there  by  Mr. 
Ahnkr,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  Society,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb, 
and  Mr.  Weise,  of  whom  we  bear  excellent  report  as  a 
classical  pianist.  The  programme  will  include  Quartets. 
Trios,  &c.  by  Beethoven  and  other  masters,  with  lighter 
varieties,  both  solo  and  concerted. 

Qj^  A  slight  illness  of  the  editor,  occurring  on  the  im- 
portant day  of  going  to  press,  has  not  only  excluded  sev- 
eral matters  which  should  have  gone  into  this  number, 
but  has  also  delayed  the  paper  beyond  the  usual  mailing 
time.  We  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  out-of-town 
subscribers  for  this  once. 

SltHjertiSEments. 


THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 


BOSTOlf    THEATRE. 

EXTRA     PERFORMANCE     OF 
GRISI    AND    MARIO. 

TIITS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON,  .Taiiuary  20th,  will  be 
IJcrronned,  by  particular  desire,  ROSSINI'S  celebrated  Comic 
Opera, 

III  BAHEIERE  BI   s:EVIGLIA, 

{THE   BARBER  OF  SEVILLE,) 

Principal  charactprs  liv  Madame  fiRTST,  Signers  MARIO, 
BADTALT  and  SUSINI. 

Ticketp  .^.     Ampbitlienfre  75  cents. 

Plares  may  be  perured  at  WADE'S  Music  Store,  No.  197 
"\Vasbin,n:fon  street,  .and  at  the  Theatre. 

Boors  open  ;tt  2J<  P.  M.     Performance  commences  at  3. 

BOSTOir    THEATRE. 

SECOND    AND    LAST  WEEK    OF 
GKISI    AND    MARIO. 

The  following  Operas  will  be  performed  : 

MONDAY,  January  22, KORMA. 

AVEDNESDAY,  January  24, LA  FAVORITA, 

FRIDAY,  January  26, DON  PASQUALE. 

Placps  for  all  or  either  nf  the  above  representations,  may  be 
procured  -t  WADE'S,  197  Washington  street. 

MLLE.    GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE'S 

LAST  GRAND  CONCERT  BUT  ONE, 

Will  take  place  on  THURSDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  25,  at  the 

JjEcssrs.  (Chifficring's  Snioon,  i'Hasonic  Cfmplf, 

On  whirh  ocra.'simi  she  will  be  assisted  by 

Mr.^.  E  A.  WENTWOHTH  and  Mr,  S.  HARIilSON  MnXARD, 

V'oi^alists,  and  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

Mile    Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  will  play  : 

Concerto  for  Pi:ino-for^e  in  €  minor,  np,  37, Beethoven. 

Andante  KondoCiipricciosa,  Pi:ino-fortesolo,. . .  .Menlelssohn. 
Illiistriitions  of  the  Prophet :  "  The  Skaters," Liszt. 

Mrs.  Wentwor'h  and  Mr.  Millard  will  eing;  a  Duet  by  Rossini, 
and  Snlos  by  Schubert  and  Verili.  The  Quintette  Club  will 
play  piece?  by  Mozart,  HMyUn.  and  Meyerbeer. 

[C?^  To  coinmeoce  at  73a  o'clock,  precisely. 

tC/^Ti<kcts  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  music  stores,  and 
at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  concert. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Liimotte  gives  instruction  on  tlie  Piano- 
forte, and  may  be  addressed  at  55  Hancock  street. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

Every  AVebnesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  leason. 
CARL   ZKRRAHN Condnctorr 

Single  ticket?,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  ®1 :  for  sale-at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door  Nov  23 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  ptyle  of  Singing  to  the  Enylish  voice,  and  of 
remedying  ivfalcncss  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unplea'^ant  peculiarities,  pro- 
popes  to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  Eugli.-^h  Languages. 

'"Many  who  have  i^pent  year.-'  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nanaJ,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  b«- 
lief  that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveoeps :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  brtnches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  theirvoices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hv\ei practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  -onvince  the  most  sceptical,  that  h*-  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Reingacqujiinted  with  the  course  ofvoc.il  discipline  puriued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  P.\rkersos  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  benring  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  fur  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

0*Termi,  S50  per  quarter. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  DE  LAMOTTE,  from  Paris,  begs  leave_  to  an- 
nounce that  be  is  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  cbis^es,  or  private  lessons,  duriug  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  55  Hancock 
street.  0  21    3m 
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YOUNG  UBIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  connection  -with  BIr  E.  A.  Beanmn's  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No  23  Temple  Place 

E.  R.  BLAWCHARD,  Teaclier. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

EESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  rtad  music  readilv  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  rect-ive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  msiPters,  in  the  Cultivrition  cf  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with  first  pr-incjj'LES  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  hy  regular  and  successive  step,«,  rhe  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  pVaecical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Muflic  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  difficult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  flueuBy. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  he 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  U'ebc  &  Co,  No  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  IJlanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instrwctiou  in 
fichools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  A'^ocal  Mutic  School, we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,       Geo.  J.  \V'ebb,         F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  E.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIEIiBLOCK, 

TJsiited  States  Hotel.  Dec  30 


COWCEUT    HAIiij, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Clevelaud,  Oliio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGWOR  ATJGXTSTO  EE1VDJEI.AR1,  Pvofe-^sor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  bcLh  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Kooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  haa  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs,  Chickerini;*  &  Sons,  to  whoQi, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  la  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

aEPEREKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'lX.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G  Ward,  Esq., 

Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No, 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  Ist. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 


E.  R.   BLANCHARD, 

TEACmEU  OF  THE.  VIANO  iVN»  Sl^GTLNG. 

Kesidence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 


Reference,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esq. 


May  20. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACH  EB     OF     M^SSC, 

265  TVasliiii^ou  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OB  EVERT  DESORIPIION. 

"WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


RfOW    READY: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

lOBERI  SCHOOL  FOE  IMS  PMO-FOITS, 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
sfruction  Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c,,  the  publisher  has  hcen  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  hut 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Method  is  more  complete  and 
sjsteniHtic  than  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  Tery  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding SF3,00 

In  tlie  original  style,  full  gilt $4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt.of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

232  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN  SICHARDSON". 

■    GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

No.  3    'WINTESE    STitEET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICTTLAE. 

Dec  9  Sm 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPACTiniES.  AND  DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

JVo.  3^4:  "Wasliingtoii  Street,  Boston. 
PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 

G.  andr:i&  &  co.'s 

JOtpot   of    ^ortian    anir    Samistit    jSlufiU, 

19  3.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(Bast  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[CT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  beeu  published.  Mu.sic  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
li'rance  and  England. 

Me.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
JTo.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 

WILIiIAM   BERGER, 
PulblisSier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cmoiuiiati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers,    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
ICT^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    O.  DITSON'S,  115  "Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

MR.  B.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  English  Vocalization. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
4  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyley  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GBRMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-b'ORTE,  and  in  the  TnEORT  OF  MoaiO. 

Address  No.  ,45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTDREB  Br 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN, 

THE  attention  of  the  musicfi]  public  is  invitecl  to  the  newly 
improTed  MODEL  MELODEONS  m&de  by  ns.  "We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  ia  regard  to 
Eciuality,  Po"wer,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinisli. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ^GO  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Kecommendationa  from  Lowell 
Mason,  T^^'m.  B.  Br.^dburt,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Sil.-is  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

Oil^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENR-y  MASON.     )  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles.,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.j 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEjiQ.G  H  BR    OF    MUSIC, 

May  he  found  at  No  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  betireen 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENKI  JUNGNICKEL 

"Will  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  li 

ME"WS'    PATEWr 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANDrACTDRER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distiuguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  366  IVasliington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MOSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
__  JReferences. 

Mes.sr3.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pcnchard,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Geor&e  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHEE   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.     Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathas  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
,,Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  the    Handel  &,  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  bis  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 


The  Violin  Quartet. 


BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 


v.  Onslow,  &c.- 


-Mozart's  Qdartets  dedicated  to 
Haydn. 


^. 


If  men  like  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  peers 
of  Mozart,  have  not  always  been  found  blame- 
less, when  confronted  with  principles,  what  shall 
we  say,  or  rather  what  shall  the  principles  say  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians,  who  are 
still  cultivating  this  branch  of  the  art?  There  is 
in  the  first  place  the  dramatic  Quartet,  in  which 
the  violin  sings  a  recitative,  which  is  so  expressive 
that  it  articulates,  speaks,  almost  narrates.  Ex- 
cellent in  fact ;   but  if  it  were  delivered  by  a 


prima  donna,  one  would  understand  the  words 
still  better. 

Furthermore  we  find  the  Quintet  with  direct 
programme  :  "  Fever,  Delirium,  Convalescence, 
Complete  Recovery "  (Allegro,  Melancolico ; 
Scherzo,  Dolore  ;  Andante,  Convalecenza;  Finale, 
Guarigione.')  You  might  call  a  council  of  physi- 
cians, and  they  would  all  strictly  according  to  rule 
recognize  in  it  all  the  symptoms  and  phases  of 
these  various  situations.  The  physicians  per- 
haps. Nevertheless  a  singer,  who  should  sing 
you  the  fever,  closely  wrapped  up  in  his  bedclothes, 
the  delirium  in  his  shirt  or  in  puris  naturalibus, 
the  convalescence  in  his  dressing  grown,  and  the 
recovery  in  a  ball  dress,  would  give  you  a  much 
clearer  bulletin  of  the  case. 

Then  there  is  the  Qualuor  brillant,  without 
claim  to  scientific  treatment ;  a  solo  with  a  simple 
accompaniment.  With  this  our  principles  have 
nothing  to  do.  When  a  solo-ist  plays  in  a  small 
circle,  there  must  be  something,  in  the  want  of  an 
orchestra,  to  supply  him  with  the  chords,  whether 
it  be  three  instruments  of  the  violin  family  or  the 
piano-forte. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Qualuor  bril- 
lant  with  claim  to  scientific  treatment ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  leading  violin  part,  which  is  more  difficult 
than  you  find  it  in  a  Concerto,  overladen  with  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  passages.  Two  kinds  of 
music  in  one  and  the  same  composition  I  that  is 
too  much  for  the  ear,  say  the  fundamental  rules. 
You  have  forgotten,  these  will  say  to  the  com- 
poser, that  the  contrapuntal  and  the  concertante 
styles  exclude  each  other  through  the  natural  an- 
tipathy which  springs  from  their  diametrically 
opposite  appeals.  The  one  achieves  its  success 
by  the  close  connection  and  interdependence  of 
the  voices ;  the  other  by  the  complete  isolation  of 
one  voice  among  the  four.  You  surely  have  be- 
gun with  writing  first  your  violino  prima,  and  in 
so  doing  have  conceived  as  a  melodist.  Then  as 
an  after-thought  it  has  occurred  to  you  to  bring  in 
science  also ;  you  have  rummaged  round,  after 
the  rules  of  musical  arithmetic,  for  such  settings 
and  such  imitations  as  might,  by  strict  procedure, 
be  introduced  into  the  other  voices;  and  since 
you  are  a  patient  reckoner,  your  task  has  finally 
succeeded.  But  permit  us  to  remark,  that  this 
is  seeking  with  malice  prepense  to  be  scientific. 
The  real  contrapuntists  do  not  compose  in  this 
way.  They  think  out  the  whole  at  once,  and 
work  with  inspiration  and  with  fire,  without  fetter- 
ing their  thoughts  beforehand  to  the  conditions  of 


virtuosity,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  their  pur- 
pose. With  them  the  reckoning  goes  on  of  itself, 
without  their  thinking  of  it.  Your  reckoning,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  anxious  gropings 
and  of  painful  midnight  labors.  It  is  quite  exact 
to  the  eyes,  for  the  rules  of  Harmony  possess 
extension,  and  paper,  as  they  say,  is  patient ;  but 
the  ear  is  the  court  of  true  appeal.  And  what 
comes  of  it  at  last  ?  A  seemingly  very  curious, 
but  in  fact  very  natural  result.  Namely  this : 
that  your  Quartet  played  by  the  first  violin  alone, 
frequently  produces  a  better  effect,  than  when  it 
is  played  by  four. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  above 
reasoning,  and  which  is  based  on  theory  and  con- 
firmed by  practice,  is,  that  the  two  branches  in 
the  musical  art  the  most  utterly  opposed  to  one 
another  are  the  Opera  and  the  worked  up  violin 
Quartet.  So  much  so,  that  the  moral  tempera- 
ment and  the  artistic  peculiarity,  which  claims  for 
itself  one  of  those  two  kinds,  seems  to  be  just  the 
absolute  negation  of  the  temperament  and  the 
artistic  peculiarity  of  the  other  kind.  But  was 
there  ever  a  more  tragic  musician  than  the  creator 
of  the  Idomeneo  ?  Or  a  more  cheerful,  love- 
warm,  singable  musician  than  the  composer  of 
the  Enle'vement  du  Serail  ?  Does  not  such  a  pal- 
pable vocation  for  works  of  the  theatre,  both 
serious  and  comic,  seem  to  exclude  all  other 
kinds  of  works  ?  Yet  it  is  this  very  composer 
again,  who  amongst  all  the  instrumentists  has 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  musical  abstraction ; 
who  has  most  strenuously  avoided  every  form  of 
vocal  melody  and  even  the  shadow  of  a  pro- 
gramme ;  who  has  most  successfully  resisted  the 
Opera,  that  is  to  say  himself,  in  that  he  more  than 
any  other  master  had  in  so  doing  to  renounce  the 
most  effective  means  of  dramatic  music  :  its  ve- 
hement passion,  its  recitative,  its  picturesque  de- 
scription, treatment,  singable  melod}',  the  magic 
of  execution  and  all  the  results  calculated  upon 
the  power  of  euphonious  effect.  Here  as  every- 
where the  musician  can  be  explained  only  through 
the  man.  Did  not  Mozart,  the  gay  boon  compan- 
ion, possess  also  a  contemplative  spirit,  a  dreamy 
imagination  already  inclined  to  melancholy  ?  This 
poet-musician,  who  revealed  so  much  tragic  gran- 
deur in  the  choruses  in  Idomeneo  and  such  warmth 
of  passion  in  the  arias  of  Belmonte, — was  he  not 
quite  as  easily  drawn  into  the  most  complicated 
musical  calculations  ?  did  not  all  the  contrasts  of 
human  nature  seem  to  meet  in  him  ? 

The  Quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  of  which  the 
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first  three  were  written  in  the  year  1783,  the 
fourth  in  1784  and  the  two  last  in  1785,  fix  de- 
cisively the  beginning  of  Mozart's  classic  period 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  These 
masterpieces  of  instrumental  music  no  longer 
show,  like  his  preceding  operas,  that  mixture  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  mediocre,  nor  those  traces 
of  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  time  threatened  to 
cover  with  rust.  Nothing  in  the  Quartets  reveals 
the  date  of  their  composition  ;  everything  in  them 
is  and  ever  will  be  but  of  yesterday.  Criticism 
stands  unnerved  before  these  works,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  criticize,  while  their  character 
too  admits  of  no  positive  analysis.  I  might  in- 
deed get  over  the  difficulty,  were  it  my  duty  as  a 
penny-a-liner  in  some  musical  paper,  to  furnish  a 
detailed  report  upon  the  Quartets  of  Mozart. 
There  is  a  conventional  routine  by  which  such 
articles  are  manufactured.  They  give  the  key, 
the  tempo  and  the  rhythm ;  they  indicate  the 
Eesthetic  character  by  one  or  more  epithets  bor- 
rowed at  random,  if  the  language  do  not  itself 
offer  fitting  ones;  they  single  out  a  period  of 
the  melody,  a  passage  of  the  bass  ;  furthermore, 
if  the  criticizing  master  makes  some  claims  to 
learning,  he  explains  the  kind  of  double  counter- 
point which  has  guided  the  connection  and  al- 
ternation of  the  themes  in  their  development ;  he 
points  out  the  suspicious  fiifths,  the  hidden  oc- 
taves, the  ambiguous  accords  and  the  intervals 
which  grow  uncertain  in  their  progression,  &c., 
&e.  All  this  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  of 
what  profit  is  it  to  the  reader  V  what  does  it  tell 
him,  which  he  could  not  learn  as  well  or  better 
by  just  looking  through  the  notes  ?  what  commu- 
nion is  there  between  the  grammatical  skeleton 
thus  shown  him  and  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the 
work  ?  It  is  as  if  one  in  estimating  a  poem  should 
limit  his  remarks  to  the  structure  of  the  verse, 
and  leave  aside  the  poet's  thoughts  and  purpose. 
In  many  cases  musical  criticism  could  not  do 
otherwise ;  it  is  reduced  to  choosing  between  these 
barren  analyses  and  utter  silence,  unless  it  will 
take  refuge  in  an  involved  style. 

We  open  at  random  the  collection  of  Quartets, 
that  are  to  be  separately  examined.  Chance 
serves  us  well ;  we  have  the  Andante  of  the 
Quartet  No.  4,  in  E  flat  major,  before  our  eyes. 
What  shall  criticism  say  about  it  ?  It  will  say 
that  it  is  an  Andante  con  moto  in  A[>  major,  6-8 
time ;  that  it  contains  many  syncopations,  retard- 
ations and  imitations ;  that  it  is  an  excellently 
worked  up  piece,  has  a  mystical  coloring,  is  of  an 
astonishing  effect ;  and  that  is  all  that  positively 
can  be  said  about  it.  But  to  what  state  of  the 
soul,  known  or  possible,  based  on  the  present  or 
reserved  for  the  future,  shall  the  impression  of  the 
piece  be  referred  ?  Is  it  a  dream,  a  vision,  an 
ecstatic  trance  ?  Is  it  a  result  of  magnetic  clair- 
voyanee,  which  changes  the  methods  of  our  con- 
ceptive  faculty,  and  substitutes  new  organs  in  its 
place ;  or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  already 
■vanish  ? 

An  impalpable  theme,  without  periods  and 
contours,  swims  in  the  harmony,  and  pervades 
it  everywhere,  like  a  melodic  fluid.  Passing 
from  one  voice  to  another,  it  leaves  behind  it,  in 
the  one  it  has  just  quitted,  a  sort  of  long,  nebulous 
train,  and  thereby  joins  itself  to  itself  again,  be- 
getting in  its  combinations  with  other  figures,  a  suc- 
cession of  veiled  images,  of  floating  shadows,  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  recognize  the   emblems 


of  unknown  things,  whereof  it  has  dreamed,  or 
had  some  dim  presentiment.  Out  of  the  midst  of 
this  twilight  harmony,  so  filled  with  enigmatical 
phantoms,  there  rises  ever  and  anon  a  question 
from  the  deep,  accompanied  with  a  certain  pant- 
ing, as  if  the  soul  had  taken  distance  to  run  for- 
ward and  break  through  the  spell  that  controls 
and  hinders  it  from  penetrating  to  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  it  perceives.  The 
rhythm  would  fain  indicate  the  cessation  of  out- 
ward motion ;  the  tied  and  accented  quavers  in 
the  deep  tones  of  the  Bass  rustle  like  silence  in 
the  ear;  the  numerous  retardations,  which  rob 
the  melody  of  its  contour  and  the  chords  of  their 
natural  clearness,  effect  as  it  were  a  sort  of  fading 
out  of  visible  objects.  All  is  mute  and  tranquil; 
all  is  outwardly  at  rest.  The  vision  is  of  a  pure- 
ly spiritual  nature.  What  a  piece  !  even  Beet- 
hoven, great  announcer  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  soul,  has  conceived  nothing  supernaturally 
truer,  nothing  more  divinely  mystical ! 

I  flatter  myself  the  reader  will  have  understood 
me.  Through  the  attempt  to  analyze  a  piece  of 
su(!h  supersensual,  pure  music,  I  wished  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  all  such  analysis.  I  wished  to 
show  how,  with  the  best  purpose  in  the  world,  a 
poor  critic  runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  nonsense, 
when  he  undertakes  to  make  intelligible  by  words 
feelings  and  conceptions  which  in  their  very  na- 
ture cannot  be  expressed.  Hence  the  jargon  of 
literary  ultra-romanticism  has  always  seemed  to 
me  like  an  impotent  struggle  against  musical  ef- 
fects, like  a  fruitless  and  unfortunate  attempt  of 
the  language  of  words  to  say  something,  without 
any  aid  of  logical  ideas,  as  the  language  of  tones 
says  it 

The  above  relates  especia-lly  to  the  six  Quartets 
dedicated  to  Haydn.  Those  which  Mozart  com- 
posed earlier,  do  not  count  among  his  classical 
works,  and  those  which  in  1789  were  ordered  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  beautiful  as  they  all  three  are, 
especially  the  first,  in  D  major,  which  is  admira- 
ble, depart  somewhat  from  the  conditions  of  the 
wrought  Quartet.  They  are  not  precisely  pure 
music.  A  violoncello,  which  sings  in  the  con- 
tralto register  and  in  concert  wi  h  the  first  violin, 
while  the  violin  has  to  undertake  its  function  in 
the  bass,  introduces  into  these  works  an  element 
foreign  to  the  laws  of  the  kind,  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  define.  The  solo  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  ;  the  brilliant  cantilenas  and  pas- 
sages disturb  the  psychologico-rational  develop- 
ment of  the  themes ;  the  main  purpose  finds  it- 
self sometimes  sacrificed  to  a  subordinate  inten- 
tion, and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Quartets 
dedicated  to  the  king  of  Prussia  appear  weak  in 
style  and  rather  empty  in  harmony,  compared 
with  those  perfect  and  sublime  compositions,  of 
whose  dedication  Haydn  alone  was  worthy,  since 
he  alone  of  all  his  contemporaries  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  as  to  appreciate  his  young 
rival,  and  so  magnanimous  as  to  acknowledge 
himself  beaten. 


Don  Pasquale. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  this  chef- 
d'auvre  of  Italian  Opera  buffa  was  first  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Italien  in  Paris.  It  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  Mme.  Grisi  and  Signori 
Mario,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  and  ob- 
tained an  immense  success.  Don  Pasquale  is, 
perhaps,  more  intimately  identified  with  the 
name  of  Sig.  Mario  than  even  with  that  of  Sig. 
Lablache  himself,  as  it  was  the  character  of  Ern- 


esto that  the  great  tenor  achieved  his  first  re- 
nown in  Paris  and  London.  Indeed,  the  Com'  e 
geniil  alone  is  never  sung  in  public  or  private 
without  directly  recalling  the  name  of  Mario — a 
proof  how  thoroughly  popular  he  has  made  him- 
self in  the  part.  How  familiar  Sig.  Lablache 
had  rendered  the  character  of  the  Don  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  The  part  has  never  been  at- 
tempted on  the  Italian  stage  in  England  by  any 
other  artist — a  tacit  concession  that  Don  Pas- 
quale has  but  one  true  representative.  When 
Donizetti  first  saw  Mme.  Grisi  as  Rosina  in  the 
Barhiere,  he  determined  to  write  a  comic  part  for 
her,  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  her  genuine 
comic  powers ;  and,  indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  he 
and  the  librettist  adapt  themselves  to  her  talents, 
that  Norina  has  been  as  good  as  a  sealed  volume 
to  all  other  artistes  since.  We  have  seen  many 
attempt  the  character  of  Norina — among  whom 
some  celebrities — but  we  never  saw  one  succeed 
like  Mme.  Grisi.     *     «     *     « 

The  music  of  Don  Pasquale  is  not  so  difficult 
for  the  voice  as  that  of  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore  ;  but  it 
requires  more  finesse,  more  refinement,  and 
greater  elevation  of  style.  Mme.  Grisi's  Norina 
must  stand  among  her  finest  and  most  vividly 
realized  conceptions.  In  its  way  it  is  as  true  as 
Norma,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  or  Ninetta.  The  great 
artist  acted  and  sang  on  Thursday  night  as  in 
her  best  days,  when  her  Norina  took  the  town  by 
storm,  and  Don  Pasquale  was  the  opera  "in 
vogue." 

The  Don  Pasquale  of  Sig.  Lablache  is  inap- 
proachable, irresistible,  indescribable.  It  is  the 
incarnation  of  mirth,  simplicity,  and  folly  ;  and 
constitutes  a  glorious  companion  to  Doctor  Bar- 
tolo,  another  transcendent  portrait  of  an  immense 
basso. — Land.  Mus.  World,  July,  1854. 


Henry  Squires  in  Italy. 

From  the  Naples  Journal  of  Art. 

The  subjects  of  our  artistic  sketches  have  al- 
ways been  some  contemporary  celebrities.  In 
such  cases  our  words  have  been  but  the  echoes  of 
universal  opinion.  We  never  received  the  name 
of  exaggerating  partizans,  because,  in  speaking  of 
the  contralto  Borghi,  of  the  baritone  Ferri,  of  the 
tenor  Baucarde,  and  of  other  sublime  singers, 
we  have  done  nothing  but  repeat  and  put  in  re- 
lief what  has  been  said  by  the  press  generally  on 
their  merits.  The  present  sketch,  however,  has 
not  for  its  heading  a  name  already  glorious,  but  it 
speaks  of  one  who  will  be  celebrated  in  future. 
It  does  not  tell  of  triumphs  achieved  in  the  art, 
but  traces  the  best  founded  hopes  of  successes 
that  will  be  obtained.  Finally,  this  article  is  not 
a  history,  but  a  prophecy. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  American  tenor,  who 
came  to  Naples  to  educate  himself  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  singing.  From  the  first  moment  that 
we  heard  his  voice,  we  prophesied  to  Henrt 
Squires  the  most  brilliant  career  on  the  Italian 
stage.  Our  prophecy  we  repeat  even  now,  and 
we  dare  to  publish  it  in  the  columns  of  this  jour- 
nal, so  sure  are  we  that  it  will  be  fulfilled  ;  for 
whoever  has  a  voice  so  well  toned,  flexible,  and 
sympathetic,  and  of  such  an  extended  compass, 
and  possesses  dramatic  intelligence  and  sentiment, 
cannot  miss  placing  himself  among  the  first  singers 
of  the  day.  Yes,  with  all  these  requisites  young 
Squires  is  abundantly  provided ;  and  to  the  gifts 
of  the  mind  he  joins  the  graces  of  person.  Hen- 
ry Squires,  having  all  these,  will  become  in  a  short 
time  one  of  the  first  tenors  of  our  most  renowned 
theatres.  This  is  the  prophecy  we  have  made  of 
him.  Nor  after  all  is  what  we  say  of  him  mere 
prophecy.  The  public  essays  young  Squires  has 
made  thus  far  are  not  few,  and  in  all  of  them  he 
has  succeeded  in  winning  for  himself  the  esteem 
and  sympathy  of  the  spectators.  Saying  nothing 
of  the  part  he  so  splendidly  sustained  in  a  sacred 
concert  given  at  Caserta  ;  saying  nothing  of  the 
solo  song  by  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Theresa, 
where  he  received  the  sincerest  congratulations 
from  the  Professors  of  the  Orchestra  of  the  San 
Carlo,  who  accompanied  him,  our  readers  will 
surely  remember  the  warm  praises  we  said  had 
been  given  him  in  a  concert  at  the  theatre  of  the 
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Fiorentini,  where  he  sustained  himself  equally 
with  the  singers  of  the  San  Carlo,  with  whom  he 
was  there  associated,  and  perhaps  even  surpassed 
them  in  respect  to  the  freshness  of  his  voice,  and 
his  performance  of  the  most  difficult  variations. 
There  Squires  sang  beautifully  the  romance  of 
"  Louise  Miller,"  "  Quando  le  sere  al  placido,"  and 
it  was  for  the  masterly  execution  of  this  that  our 
journal  then  said  that  his  voice  was  capable  of 
combining  the  double  advantage  of  sweetness  and 
strength. 

All  these  essays,  however,  are  a  mere  nothing 
compared  to  the  clamorous  applause  which  greet- 
ed him  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  St.  Ferdi- 
nando  of  Naples,  as  first  tenor  in  the  Trovatore 
of  Verdi.  This  magic  opera  was  there  repeated 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  times,  but  among  the 
first  performers  Squires  alone  was  applauded  in 
all  his  pieces ;  for  him  only  the  people  ran  to  the 
theatre,  and  he  on  his  part  omitted  nothing  to  at- 
tract still  more  the  sympathies  of  the  public. 
Furthermore,  that  the  merit  of  the  young  tenor 
may  shine  more  brightly,  we  must  not  pass  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
Italian  stage  in  less  than  ten  months  after  his  ar- 
rival here,  where  he  came  a  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  art. 

At  the  sam.e  theatre  a  new  opera  entitled  La 
Leonilda,  by  the  Master  Ruta,  was  performed, 
written  expressly  for  Squires,  and  had  all  the 
singers  shown  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the 
tenor  (who  was  applauded  in  every  piece),  the 
Leonilda  would  have  met  with  a  brilliant  triumph. 

These  successes,  perhaps  unlocked  for  by  the 
American  Tenor,  might  have  made  him  vain  ; 
but  Squires  knew  how  far  he  was  deserving  those 
bursts  of  applause.  He  felt  that  he  was  satisfying 
the  Neapolitan  public  only  by  the  richness  of  his 
voice  and  the  grace  of  his  singing ;  but  that  he 
did  not  deserve  all  their  praise  in  this :  that  he 
had  not  yet  entirely  dismissed  his  English  accent, 
nor  was  his  pronunciation  of  their  language  exact. 
Finally,  he  comprehended  that  the  great  charm 
of  Italian  singing  consists  in  the  emission  of 
vowels,  in  the  accent  of  syllables  and  in  the 
sound  of  the  word.  On  this  account  having  fin- 
ished the  season's  engagement  at  the  St.  Ferdi- 
nando,  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  warm  invita- 
tions of  other  Impresarios,  and  having  retired 
from  public  life,  he  has  applied  himself  exclu- 
sively in  private  to  the  study  of  our  language. 

Almost  a  year  since  we  heard  Squires  at  Sor- 
rento, the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  the 
impression  he  then  produced  upon  us  is  beyond 
description.  Since  then  the  volume  of  his  voice 
has  been  greatly  developed,  the  frankness  with 
which  he  emits  and  colors  his  chromatics  would 
honor  the  most  accomplished  artist.  At  Sorrento, 
in  the  beautiful  Sorrento,  there  took  place  a  pub- 
lic concert  at  whitji  were  united  as  spectators 
illustrious  travellers  and  the  elite  of  the  Capital  ; 
among  those  there  was  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Count  of  Syracuse,  the  King's  brother,  who  after 
the  concert,  was  pleased  to  wait  upon  Squires 
and  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  the  superior  style  of  his  singing. 
Squires  in  this  concert  sang  the  air  of  the  Pirata, 
and  the  duetto  of  the  Don  Pasquale  ;  but  where 
he  produced  a  real  enthusiasm  was  in  the  terzetto 
of  the  Lombardi. 

After  all  this,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  one  who  will  say  that  our  prophecy  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Squires  was  hy  any  means 
the  production  of  an  overwrought  imagination. 
We  have  sald-that  Squires  will  be  a  first  tenor  in 
the  Italian  opera,  and  next  autumn  the  spectators 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  theatres  of  Italy  will 
see  our  prophecy  completely  fulfilled. 


THE  SNOW-SHOWER. 

BT  WILLIAM  0.  BRTAMT. 

Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  the  lake  thy  gentle  eyes ; 

The  clouds  hang  over  it  heavy  and  grey, 
And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies ; 

And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 

In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow  ; 

Flake  after  flake, 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 


See  how  in  a  living  swarm  they  come 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  veil, 

Some  hover  awhile  in  the  air,  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  hail. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 

Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depth  below  j 
Flake  after  flake, 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Here  delicate  snow  stars  out  of  the  cloud 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play, 

Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  milky-way  : 

There  broader  and  burlier  masses  fall  j 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all; 

Flake  after  flake. 

All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  grey, 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side, 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way, 

As  friend  with  friend  or  husband  with  wife 

Makes,  hand  in  hand,  the  passage  of  life  ; 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo  !  while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white, 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased, 

They  fling  themselves  from  their  shadowy  height. 

The  fair,  frail  creatures  of  middle  sky. 

What  speed  they  make,  with  their  grave  so  nigh ; 
Flake  after  flake, 

To  lie  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake  ! 

I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear; 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought; 
Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  a  time  and  now  are  not; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 
That  glisten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost; 

Flake  after  flake. 
All  lost  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide, 

And  a  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies. 
And  far  away,  on  the  mountain  side, 

A  sunbeam  falls  from  the  opening  skies; 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  cloud  and  the  water  no  more  is  seen ; 

Flake  after  flake. 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

From  the  "  Knickerbpcker  Gallery." 


Diary  Abroad,— Ho.  9. 

Berlin,  Z>ec.  13. — There  is  still  fun  in  the  world! 
Think  of  my  "  catching  it "  for  praising  one  of  the  new 
composers  too  much!  and  that  too,  not  only  in  the 
Journal  of  Music,  but  from  a  friend  who  fills  no  small 
part  of  a  private  letter  with  rejoicing  and  laughing  at  my 
calamity. 

[Five  minutes  pause,  to  laugh.] 

As  just  that  number  of  the  Journal,  which  had  the 
criticism  on  the  Propkefe,  has  failed  tq  reach  us,  I  have 
but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  particular  items,  which  are 
thought  to  give  me  a  claim  to  friendly  relations  with 
D9gberry,  nor  can  I  easily  decide  in  what  manner  it  is 
best  to  swallow  the  sugared  pill.  There  are  the  expia- 
tory, explanatory,  justificatory,  and  the  injured  inno- 
cence manners;  the  lofty  contemptuous  manner;  the 
whipped  spaniel  manner;  the  I-know-as-much-about-it- 
as-you  manner;  the  Hotspur  manner  and  the  Falstaff 
manner;  and  indeed  the  catalogue  of  modes  in  which  to 
receive  the  communication  of  "  Subscriber  "  might  be 
quite  indefinitely  increased. 

That  he  does  not  agree  with  me  in  my  views,  is  all 
very  well ;  but  to  insinuate  anything  against  the  right  of 
a  man  to  write  himself  down,  as  well  as  up,  is  most 
"  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured."  My  patriotism  fires 
at  the  thought.    Things  have  come  to  a  very  pretty  pass 

if  a  man  can't  write  himself  down  a  poor donkey, 

Madam.  I  claim  to  be  an  American ;  yea,  verily  and 
forsooth,  a  Native  American  citizen.  The  spread  Eagle, 
with  a  grid-iron  hanging  to  his  neck,  imprinted  upon  my 
passport,  is  now  quietly  communing  with  all  sorts  of 
unclean  birds  and  beasts  down  at  the  police  office,  and 


sustaining  the  most  friendly  relations  even  with  the  dirty 
birds  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia — (the  first  two  of 
which  are  double  headed ;  are  two  heads  better  than 
one?)  Has  not  an  American  citizen  rights?  ^Is  not  the 
strong  arm  of  the  great  Eepublio  stretched  out  over  all 
lands  to  protect  and  defend  her  every  [white]  child? 
Under  her  broad   tegis,  and  the  spreading  folds  of  her 

banner [for  more  information  upon  this  topic,  Vide 

Fourth  of  July  Orations  of  Y.  Hill.  Esq.,  and  Blank 
Valentine,  M.  D., passim].  Does  glorious  America,  over 
the  hand  and  seal  of  her  Secretary  of  State,  solemnly 
promise  to  protect  even  the  foreign  born,  who  have  trans- 
ferred their  national  affection  to  her,  (now  and  then  for- 
sooth, some  poor  fellow,  returning  to  tlie  home  of  his 
fathers,  is  caught  and  forced  into  the  army  for  two  or 
three  years — but  his  adopted  land  promises  well),  and 
shall  "  Subscriber"  circumscribe  us,  right  from  the  plain 
of  Lexington  and  the  hill  of  Breed? 

I  might  write  "Subscriber"  a  letter,  I  suppose,  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  of  his  address  and 
proper  title — perhaps  through  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
this  may  be  surmounted — at  all  events  I  will  make  a 
rough  draft  of  one. 

Ber  LIN — So-and-so. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  [or  is  "  Subscriber"  a  woman?] 

Many  thanks  for  the  very  kind  and  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  speak  of  some  of  my  endeavors  to  instruct  and 
please,  and  many  thanks — upon  other  grounds  though — 
for  the  notice  of  my  labors  which  is  not  quite  so  flatter- 
ing. You  have  at  all  events  afforded  me  an  opportanity 
of  saying  a  word,  which  I  have  wished  aforetime  to  say, 
but  felt  might  be  considered  intrusive. 

And  in  the  first  place.  General,  a  word  upon  the 
"  Diary."  Soon  after  Dwight's  Journal  was  launched,  I 
felt  the  want  of  some  mode  of  expressing  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  ideas  upon  music,  which,  hardly  worth  a  place 
in  regular  correspondence  from  New  York,  might  yet  be 
of  value  to  some  readers.  I  felt  also  the  necessity  of 
some  one  who  would  without  fear  or  favor,  expose  hum- 
bug, castigate  musical  sinners,  lay  bare  false  pretentions, 
and  in  short  declare  war  against  the  Anti-Music  of  both 
the  stage  and  auditorioum— of  Wyzaker  with  his  fiddle, 
Wyzaker  with  his  critical  notice,  Wyzaker  talking  like 
an  oracle  to  his  neighbors,  and  Wyzaker  with  cane  and 
umbrella.  Nobody  would  do  it.  I  determined  to  do  it 
as  well  as  I  could.  To  this  end  something  like  the 
"Diary  of  a  Dilettante"  in  the  London  Harmonicon, 
seemed  well  adapted,  and  that  form  was  chosen,  it 
being  left  to  the  critical  eye  and  taste  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Journal  to  destroy  what  he  saw  fit.  A  thousand 
things  are  in  place  in  a  private  record,  or  when  in  such  a 
form,  as  you  will  see  on  a  moment's  thought.  The 
"  Diary,",  however,  became  a  more  important  record 
of  the  results  of  musical  observations  and  studies  than 
I  expected,  and  soon  assumed  distinctly  a  twofold  char- 
acter. In  matters  of  history,  no  time,  nor  labor  has  been 
spared  to  insure  perfect  correctness—  though  mistakes 
will  sometimes  occur ;  where  the  object  has  been  to  re- 
cord passing  trains  of  thought,  and  emotion,  the  effects 
of  music  and  musical  performances,  the  "  Diary"  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  an  actual  transcript  of  those'  thoughts 
and  emotions,  noted  at  the  time,  written  out  at  the  first 
spare  hour  and  not  often  copied.  "  So  much  the  worse," 
do  you  say  ? 

I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Colonel,  I  have  not  found  it  so 
in  the  letters  .and  diaries  of  others,  why  should  it  be  the 
worse  in  this  case  ?  Any  great  mistake,  real  or  sup- 
posed, is  pretty  sure  to  find  an  exposer,  (judging  from 
my  own  experience,)  and  an  honest  expression  of  feel- 
ing or  opinion,  which  has  not  had  its  brains  crushed  out 
by  making  fine  writing  of  it,  is  of  double  value — if  in 
fact  it  be  worth  expressing  at  all.  Granted  that  it  be 
worth  this,  and  the  individuality,  the  "  peculiaristics  "  of 
the  writer,  which  you  feel  in  reading  it,  form  a  principal 
charm.  It  follows  moreover  that  articles  so  written  take 
their  tone  from  the  mood  of  their  author  when  they  are 
conceived.  For  instance,  as  I  read  your  letter  the  main 
idea  of  this  Diaristic  popped  into  my  mind,  and  though 
some  days  have  passed  before  I  could  find  time  to  put  it 
upon  paper,  I  cannot  keep  the  cap  and  bells  off  my  head. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  division  of  my  dis- 
course. 

Now,  my  dear  Major,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  it  be  granted  that  the  unlucky  Diaristic  upon  the 
"  Trophet "  was  all  wrong,  I  stand  here  ready  to  justify 
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it  to  the  last  drop  of  ink.  Imagine  tlie  mood  I  was  in — 
nay,  imagine  yourself  in  my  position  on  the  evening  of 
September  20th,  1854,  and  think  whether  in  your  little 
pocket  journal  you  might  not  also  have  written  "  Even- 
ing, 'Prophet'  at  the  theatre;  magnificent,  especially 
orchestra  and  chorus."  You  are  just  from  a  sick  bed, 
and  that  too  a  second  time  within  a  few  months,  and  the 
bracing  September  weather  fills  you  "  with  a  free  exhil- 
arating feeling,  which  with  me  goes  beyond  everything," 
as  a  dear  friend  writes;  you  have  been  almost  entirely 
cut  ofi^  from  music  for  many  months,  and  yet  the  crav- 
ing for  it  has  only  been  enhanced  to  the  utmost  by  the 
delights  of  travel — for  you  had  seen  the  glorious  "  Smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit,"  Winnepiseogee,  had  passed  down 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  its  loveliest  season,  had 
visited  the  magnificent  prairies  and  noble  floods  of  Min- 
nesota— and  all  for  the  first  time,  and  then  immediately 
after  had  enjoyed  a  passage  across  the  ocean,  which  was 
but  a  pleasure  trip.  Now,  for  a  day  or  two,  j'ou  have 
been  rambling  about  once  more  in  those  old,  quaint 
streets  of  Hanover,  in  which  every  house  front  has  its 
separate  German  and  Middle-Age  character  and  ex- 
pression, carrying  you  away  back  into  history  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  next  calling  up  innumerable  feelings  and 
experiences,  which  in  other  days  had  made  your  first 
months  in  Europe  a  period  during  which  you  were, 
"  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell." 
June  20th  you  are  riding  down  the  banks  of  the  unri- 
valled Hudson  on  your  way  home  from  the  rivers,  lakes, 
prairies,  bluffs,  forests  and  waterfalls  of  the  West,  where 
all  save  Nature  is  of  to-day  and  for  the  future;,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  you  are  where  all  is  of  the  past,  speaks  of  the 
past,  breaths  of  the  past,  or  if  anything  he  not  of  the 
past,  it  is  incongruous  and  out  of  place.  The  queer  old 
Inn  — "  Zum  Ebmischen  Kaiser" — in  which  you  are 
stopping,  with  its  funny  old  court,  and  witchy  old  pas- 
sages, and  great  rambling  old  staircases,  leading,  nobody 
save  the  initiated  knows  where;  the  picturesque  old 
house,  with  its  innumerable  carvings  and  sculptures  of 
Biblical  history,  in  which  Leibnitz  lived  and  which  looks 
into  the  dining  room  from  the  opposite  corner,  and  all 
those  jolly  old  dwellings  to  the  right  and  left  up  and 
down  the  streets — these,  even,  have  their  effect  upon 
you,  soften  your  heart  and  make  you  disposed  to  do 
justice  and  more  than  justice  to  all  the  world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  mood.  Cap- 
tain, I  heard  the  "  Prophet "  once  more,  and  heard  it 
exquisitely  given.  Is  it  still  such  a  mystery  how  I 
could  write  its  eulogy,  even  upon  the  supposition  that 
that  eulogy  be  all  wrong?  Indeed,  I  do  believe  I  should 
have  been  tolerant  even  of  Bellini,  that  evening.  (This 
very  day  Meyerteer  came  into  the  Library  where  I  was 
at  work,  and  as  he  stood  there  talking  so  pleasantly  with 
the  professor,  I  wanted  to  bless  the  little  man's  every 
Jewish  feature,  and  the  bald  spot  upon  his  head  into  the 
bargain,  for  the  pleasure  he  has  aflForded  me!) 

And  now,  'Squire,  thirdly,  a  word  upon  "  music  of  a 
purely  dramatic  character."  We  agree  in  making  Beet- 
hoven a  king — the  monarch  of  the  Tone  realm.  We  put 
purely  instrumental  music — that  which,  unaided  by 
scenery,  or  text,  depends  alone  for  success  upon  its  in- 
herent excellence,  its  beauty  of  melody  and  harmony, 
and  its  definiteness  of  expression — above  all  other.  We 
agree  too  in  our  estimate  of  that  "  Crucifixion "  by 
Rubens,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  that  heavenly  Ma- 
donna in  Dresden,  and  those  immortal  works  of  Kaul- 
bach  here  in  Berlin.  We  have  both  stood  uncovered  in 
"  Cathedrals  vast,"  filled  with  the  awe  of  the  place. 
Had  you  been  with  me  this  evening  you  too  would  have 
felt,  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  various  scenes  in 
"  Oberon,"  that  nothing  but  genius,  and  that  of  a  high 
order,  could  have  produced  those  exquisite  landscapes, 
those  views  of  the  sea,  those  noble  Saracenic  and  Gothic 
halls — yet  this  was  nothing  but  scene-painting!  You 
may  possibly  have  wondered  at  my  estimate  of  JSury- 
anthe — Ifeit  it  to  be  a  failure,  viewed  as  operatic  music; 
Ifelt  the  *'  Prophet "  to  be  a  success,  though  nothing 
but  music  for  the  stage.  It  must  be  that  scene  music,  as 
well  as  scene  painting,  has  its  merit. 

As  to  special  criticisms,  Judge,  we  have  written,  what 
we  have  written,  and  it  is  recorded  in  Dwight.  We  will 
not  strive.  I  claim  no  infallibility,  I  admit  the  possibility 
that  "the  eulogy  of  the  'Prophet'  "  mat/  all  be  wrong — 
but  at  the  present  writing  I  give  way  no  jot,  no  tittle,  no 
indivisible  part  of  a  hair.    I  shall  with  all  honesty  how- 


ever confess  the  error,  first,  when  I  am  convinced  of  it; 
and  to  this  end  I  must  see  and  carefully  consider  the  un- 
lucky article  in  question  in  the  light  Of  another  hearing 
of  the  opera — and  secondly,  when — but  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  to  put  you  in  good  humor. 

Good  old  Mrs.  Morse,  or  Thayer,  or  Bacon,  or  some 
other  common  Natick  name,  I  forget  what,  lived  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  huge  fire-places  and  mighty  wood  piles. 
She  had  a  voice  sharp,  quick  and  decided,  and  a  hand 
big  as  the  hand  of  fate,  and  heavy  as  one  of  Cass's 
speeches.  She  had  also  a  son  Jerry.  "  At  the  period 
our  tale  opens  "  Jerry  is  seen  sitting  upon  a  log  in  the 
corner,  musing — and  as  Jerry  mused  the  fire  burned — 
low. 

"Jerry,  go  bring  me  in  a  handful  of  wood."  (Stac- 
cato.) 

"  W'en  I  'eady,"  and  Jerry  muses  again. 
.  [Six  bars  rest,  and  a  /r^]. 

"Jerry,  go  bring  me  in  a  handful  of  wood!"  (Stacca- 
tissimo.) 

"  W'en  I  'eady,"  and  Jerry  muses  on. 

A  very  few  bars  rest,  and  his  contemplations  are 
broken  by  a  fearful  explosion  caused  by  the  sudden  con- 
tact of  a  heavy  body  in  rapid  motion — the  hand  namely 
— with  a  body  of  great  inertia  at  rest — namely  the  head 
of  Jerry. 

"Gw-a-cious!  I 'eady  now!" 

And  secondly.  Doctor,  when  I  am  ready ! 

Prom  BTEW  XOBK. 

Chamber  Coxceet— PHaaAEMomo  Society— Miss  Lehmann— 
Camilla  Urso  and  Paul  Julien. 

Jan.  22. — The  tables  seem,  for  once,  to  have 
been  turned  ;  for  while  you  have  been  enjoying, 
during  the  last  week,  Gkisi  and  Mario's  render- 
ing of  Italian  music,  we  have  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  two  classical  concerts.  Classical  at 
least  as  any  concerts  can  be  here,  where,  in  the 
forming  of  a  programme  such  considerations  as  the 
policy  of  a  society,  or  the  will  of  a  volunteer  per- 
formance are  brought  into  play.  By  good  luck, 
however,  the  latter  was  propitious  in  the  rase  of 
Mr.  Eisfeld's  Quartet  Soiree  last  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, and  we  had  really  a  good  performance.  The 
beautiful  Quartets,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  of  Mozart, 
and  op.  18,  No.  2,  in  E,  of  Beethoven,  were  played 
with  the  usual  excellence  of  "Mr.  Eisfeld's  Quar- 
tet Party;"  who  deserve  our  sincere  thanks  for 
'making  us  acquainted  with  so  many  compositions 
of  this  class.  A  Mr.  Woelxge,  a  new  comer,  as 
I  hear,  gave  us  Mendelssohn's  Trio,  op.  49.  He 
plays  with  great  force  and  much  fluency,  but  with 
little  expression,  or  rather  that  false  expression 
which  is  produced  (to  the  ears  of  some,  at  least,)  by 
not  striking  the  bass  and  treble  exactly  together. 
I  have  hardly  ever  observed  this  very  annoying 
habit  to  such  a  degree  in  any  public  player. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Stdart,  with  her  exquisite, 
bell-like  voice,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Anna  Gris- 
woLD,  were  the  singers.  The  latter,  who  has  natu- 
rally also  a  fine  voice,  a  mezzo-soprano,  labored 
under  a  disadvantage  in  having  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  throat  disease,  and  would  have  done  bet- 
ter, both  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  the  audience, 
to  have  deferred  her  re-appearance  in  public  a 
little  longer.  It  was  really  painful  to  observe  how 
little  physical  command  she  had  over  her  voice. 
She  sang  Dove  sono  i  hei  momenti,  from  "  Figaro," 
instead  of,  Voi  che  sapete,  (as  the  programme  had 
it,)  and  with  her  sister,  a  humming  little  duet  by 
Mr.  Eisfeld,  "  There  sat  a  playful  bird  on  a  spray," 
the  only  quite  modern  composition  in  the  pro- 
gramme, but  which,  fresh  and  graceful,  and  making 
the  most  of  the  rather  absurd  translation  by  Mr. 
Baskerville,  of  Reinick's  Zwiegesang,  afforded  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  more  serious  character  of 
the  rest  of  the  music. 


On  Saturday  evening  the  second  Philharmonic 
concert  took  place.  The  house,  (Niblo's  theatre,) 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  which  is  very 
encouraging,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  having 
the  concerts  at  the  Academy  next  winter.  But  a 
few  years  ago  serious  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  society  would  not  be  sustained  another  season; 
and  now  the  Philharmonic  concerts  are  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  winter, — indeed,  I  fear  almost 
too  fashionable.  But  even  if  it  be  so,  there  is  no 
denying  that  these  concerts  and  these  rehearsals 
improve  the  public  taste,  slowly  though  it  may  be. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

The  Symphony  was  Mendelssohn's  No.  4,  in 
A,  the  Andante  of  which  is  like  a  poem.  It  was 
played  well  and  with  spirit.  So  also  the  Preciosa 
Overture  of  Weber,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  free, 
joyous  gipsey  life.  The  second  overture  was 
Wallace's  "  Maritana,"  finely  instrumented,  it 
seemed  to  me,  but  reminding  the  hearer,  in  its  airs, 
of  a  great  many  other  compositions.  Camilla 
Ueso, — hardly  now  to  be  called  little,  for  she  has 
grown  to  a  handsome,  womanly  Miss,  with  rich 
complexion  and  splendid  eyes,  and  a  very  pleasing, 
modest  demeanor^played  a  fantasia  from  Lucrezia, 
and,  on  being  encored,  several  of  the  "  Carnival" 
variations,  two  or  three  of  them  with  a  good  deal 
of  humor.  She  plays  well,  and  very  well  for  a 
woman,  having  so  few  competitors  among  her  own 
sex;  but  she  has  not  the  genius  of  Paul  Julien, 
nor  has  she  his  wonderful  stroke,  which,  indeed 
I  have  never  heard  equalled. 

A  solo  on  the  Cornet  a  Pistons  was  admirably 
performed  by  a  Mr.  Louis  Scheeibek,  of  the 
"  Conservatoire  of  Cologne,"  but,  like  most  solos 
on  wind  instruments,  was  very  uninteresting. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Miss  Lehmann  appeared  to 
even  more  advantage  than  in  the  first  concert,  be- 
ing unembarrassed  by  the  nervousness  and  timidity 
natural  to  a  first  appearance  before  a  strange  pub- 
lic. I  only  regret  that  her  choice  of  pieces  was 
not  a  better  one.  Una  voce  would  have  been  very 
well,  had  it  not  been  sung  here  by  every  singer  of 
any  pretensions  for  the  last  ten  years;  but  I  can 
hardly  pardon  her  making  us  listen  to  an  aria  from 
la  Favorita,  (which,  by  the  way,  the  critic  of  this 
morning's  Times  mentions  as  :  ah  mon  Fernand  .' 
from  LucEEziA  !)  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  I 
have  been  told  that  she  at  iirst  intended  singing 
the  great  aria  from  Fidelia,  but,  for  some  reason, 
changed  her  mind.  That  would  have  been  a  treat, 
indeed,  for  she  sang  what  she  did  sing  so  well  that 
we  could  imagine  how  finely,  with  her  beautiful 
voice,  she  would  render  that  sublime  work.  Or 
why  not  give  us  some  German  songs?  Would  they 
be  too  trivial,  I  wonder,  for  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert? I  had  the  great  enjoyment  of  hearing  her 
sing  about  a  dozen  of  them,  by  Franz,  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  in  a  private  circle  a 
few  evenings  since — she  lets  her  soul  speak  out  in 
those.  But  whatever  she  may  sing,  I  consider  her 
quite  an  acquisition  for  New  York,  as  a  resident 
artist,  and  likely,  in  course  of  time,  to  become  a 
favorite.  Let  us  hope  that  when  she  arrives  at 
this  point,  she  will  so  far  presume  upon  her  popu- 
larity as  to  make  our  public  acquainted,  and,  by 
degrees,  familiar  with  the  higher  kind  of  opera,  as 
represented  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  etc. 

On  the  same  evening  with  the  Philharmonic,  and 
at  Niblo's  Saloon,  closely  adjoining  the  theatre, 
Paul  Julien  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  I  hear  it  was  very  successful — but  would  it 
not  have  savored  less  of  artist-rivalry  and  caprice, 
if  he  had  chosen  some  other  night  ? 
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Italian  Opera. 

It  Bakbiere  di  Seviglia. 

Nothing  more  exquisite  for  ear  and  eye,  for 
mind  and  fancy,  has  the  stage  ever  offered  us, 
than  the  performance  of  Rossini's  immortal  "  Bar- 
ber," on  Saturday  afternoon.  Taken  a?  an  artis- 
tic whole,  of  genial  musical  composition,  fine 
combination  of  vocal  interpreters,  hearty,  feli- 
citous, refined  comic  action,  we  must  regard  it  as 
by  far  the  best  entertainment  until  then,  or  since 
then,  which  the  Grisi  and  Mario  company  have 
given  us.  Why  can  it  not  also  be  made  a  regular 
evening  performance  ?  As  it  was,  the  audience 
was  very  large,  although  far  short  of  that  of  any 
evening.  Was  it  thought  that  musical  comedy 
could  not  draw  like  tragedy  ?  that  it  is  less  ex- 
citing ?  that  people  want  to  have  their  souls  har- 
rowed up  ?  that  few  have  musical  taste  enough  to 
appreciate  an  opera  in  which  good  music  counts 
for  even  more  than  plot  and  action  ?  that  the 
public,  tradition-bound,  refuse  to  know  the  Grisi 
save  as  Norma,  Borgia,  and  the  like  ?  and  finally 
that  there  is  a  prevailing  notion,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  that  Comedy  per  se  is  necessarily  inferior 
to  whatsoever  tragedy,  —  a  lower  type  of  the 
imaginative  faculty? — We  might  argue  the  point 
on  general  grounds,  and  suggest  that  if  true  tra- 
gedy gives  us  the  Sublime,  true  comedy  may  in 
equal  perfection  give  us  the  Beautiful,  and  give  it 
in  a  strong  and  wholesome  shape,  free  from  the 
morbid  sentimentality,  which  is  so  apt  to  drive  us 
from  the  feebly  beautiful  to  the  sublimely  terrible ; 
moreover,  that  nowhere  do  the  spiritual  faculties 
of  mind,  heart  and  imagination  more  completely 
find  their  freedom,  soar  above  commonplace  and 
dull  earthly  limits,  and  have  free  play  in  the  ideal, 
in  a  sort  of  foretaste  and  rehearsal  of  fine  har- 
monies, than  in  the  humorous  creations  of  the 
brain  of  genius. 

At  all  events  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  a  good  come- 
dy is  a  finer  thing  than  a  poor  tragedy.  And 
if  you  compare  most  tragedies  that  keep  the 
stage  (excepting  Shakspeare  and  the  few)  with 
the  popular  comedies  and  even  farces,  the  intense 
plays  with  the  free  and  funny  ones,  who  can  deny 
that  the  latter  are  the  most  genuine  and  whole- 
some ?  It  is  only  the  difference  between  a  frank- 
ly comic  and  a  would-be  serious  extravaganza. 
Extravagance  is  a  part  of  the  soul's  birthright 
and  estate  ;  but  Queen  Mab,  and  no  grave  tragedy 
queen  presides  by  divine  right  over  that  play- 
ground. In  truth,  when  we  consider  what  a 
blesang  it  is  to  escape  from  commonplace  and 
dullness  safely,  without  rushing  blindfold  into  the 
dread  arms  of  Fate  ;  how  much  more  invigora- 
ting a  hearty  laugh  is  than  much  amateur  hero- 
ism —  certainly  than  so  much  solemn  humbug 
and  melo-dramatic  intensity ;  we  feel  that  the  pure- 
ly recreative  function  of  Art  can  scarcely  be 
esteemed  too  highly.  Life  itself  is  too  intensely, 
too  unspeakably  tragical,  to  need  tragical  re- 
minders. If  the  complement  of  the  Actual  be 
the  Ideal,  then  the  complement  of  all  this  actual 
tragedy  is  hardly  to  be  sought  in  other,  wilful 
trageifesj  which,  save  in  the  hands  of  highest 
genius,  do  but  caricature  the  struggle  and  the 
Destiny  known  too  well  to  all  of  us. 


In  the  Italian  Opera  our  case  becomes  particu- 
larly strong.  The  real  Italian  fun  or  huffo  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  genuine,  the  most  original,  ima- 
ginative, genial,  ever  fresh,  and  national  thing 
you  can  find  in  the  whole  modern  Italian  opera. 
It  is  that  element  of  it  which  the  all-sided  genius 
of  Mozart  sympathetically  and  perforce  borrowed 
in  his  Leporello.  After  the  hot-house  intensities 
of  Bonizetti's  effective  dramas,  it  refreshes  us 
in  his  "Don  Pasquale"  and  "  Elixir  of  Love." 
And  in  "  the  Barber,"  the  youthfullest,  the  hear- 
tiest, the  most  sparkling,  genial  and  inventive  of 
Rossini's  operas,  a  work  evidently  struck  out  at  a 
heat,  the  whole  at  once,  as  Mozart  says  he  wrote, 
in  some  happy  summer  "  heat-lightning"  of  the 
brain,  we  have  perhaps  the  best  thing,  musically 
considered,  which  Italian  opera  has  produced. 
In  its  way,  the  best  thing  after  Mozart ;  and  if  it 
closely  reminds  you  of  him,  if  it  resembles,  in 
style  wholly,  and  in  the  way  of  distinct  allusion, 
passage  with  passage,  frequently,  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  &c.,  it  only  shows  with  what  a  genuine 
sympathy  and  sense  of  power  this  happy  and  mer- 
curial Italian  wrought. 

In  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  then,  Grisi  and 
Mario  were  before  us  in  by  all  odds  the  best  music, 
in  which  they  have  sung  or  are  likely  to  sing 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Don  Giovanni  ;  and 
for  this  troupe  we  doubt  not  even  better  than 
than  that.  What  a  wealth  of  subtle,  sparkling 
musical  ideas  it  has !  one  broad,  copious,  uninter- 
rupted river  running  from  perennial  springs  of 
melody  and  harmony  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  harmony  so  richly  instrumented,  so  bright 
and  Titian-like  in  color !  How  piquant  and  charm- 
ing all  its  little  melodic  themes,  and  how  the  ear 
woos  their  reiteration  !  What  warm,  rich  blend- 
ing of  voices  and  instruments  in  the  concerted 
pieces  !  and  what  glorious,  all-alive  activity  in  the 
accompaniments,  buoying  up,  like  swollen  freshets, 
the  choral  masses  in  those  perfectly  Kossini-an 
crescendos  of  the  finales  of  the  various  acts, — yet 
done  apparently  with  such  simple  means !  Our 
enjoyment  had  thus  in  the  first  place  the  substan- 
tial groundwork  of  good  music,  real  Art  and 
genius  felt  in  every  fibre  of  the  composition. — ■ 
This  we  must  note  as  a  rare  privilege  in  our 
operatic  experiences. 

Then  the  principal  artists  were  admirably  com- 
petent, and  entered  into  their  parts  with  a  hearty 
will,  as  if  resting  from  the  fever  of  ambition  and 
the  public  gaze,  and  having  among  themselves  a 
little  free,  private,  genuine  enjoyment  of  Art  and 
fun  and  very  dear  music  of  a  very  favorite  com- 
poser, purely  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  the  artistic 
recreation  of  artists,  at  which  we  were  permitted 
to  assist,  but,  as  it  were,  requested  to  imagine 
ourselves  not  present.  Of  the  five  principal 
characters,  each  acted  and  sang  the  better  be- 
cause the  others  were  so  good.  There  was  no 
overdoing  in  their  impersonation ;  none  of  those 
stale  tricks  of  broad  farce  by  which  we  have 
been  wont  to  see  the  whole  thing  sunk  below  the 
humor  of  the  composer  and  below  the  taste  of 
an  audience  refined  enough  to  enjoy  such  music. 
Sig.  SusiNl's  Dr.  Bartolo  was  particularly  excel- 
lent in  this  respect;  the  character  was  not  all 
pinched  and  starved  to  one  absurd  point  of  sus- 
picious jealousy;  there  was  some  juiciness  and 
gentlemanliness  left  to  the  old  guardian  ;  in  the 
scene  of  the  music  lesson,  he  comes  out  with 
quite  a  genuine,  mellow  dilettantism.  Almaviva 
(Mario)  was  not  disgustingly  boisterous  as   the 


drunken  ofKcer;  and  Sig.  Dubreuil,  though  far 
from  able  to  render  musically  the  mock  solemnity 
and  mystery  of  the  song :  la  Calomnia,  on  the 
whole  did  the  solemn  rogue  Don  Basilio  fairly, 
and  kept  the  burlesque  within  bounds.  Ba- 
DiALi's  Figaro  was  admirable,  the  best  that  has 
been  heard  or  seen  here;  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  another  so  large  a  man,  except  the  big 
Lablache  himself,  could  render  it  so  well.  In 
every  note  of  the  music,  whether  cantahile  or 
rapid  parlando,  or  as  supporting  the  vocal  har- 
mony with  his  rich  bass,  his  voice  and  style  told 
perfectly.  Such  fresh  preservation  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  resonant  of  voices, — ripe,  is  the 
word  for  it, — such  unerring  judgment  and  con- 
summate style,  such  perfect  adaptation  of  himself 
to  his  parts,  stately  or  comic,  each  in  its  entire- 
ness,  such  fire  and  verve,  are  certainly  remark- 
able for  a  man  of  sixty.  His  Al  idea  di  quel 
metallo  had  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.  As  for 
Mario,  the  very  music  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
sweet,  light,  liquid  tenor,  and  his  elegant  and 
fluent  style  of  vocalization,  was  that  in  the  part 
of  the  Count  Almaviva.  His  opening  serenade: 
Ecco  ridente,  was  as  perfect  as  one  could  well 
conceive  of,  and  with  such  a  voice  the  music  had 
all  the  sweetness  of  a  summer's  night  it  it.  His 
rapid  sotto  voce  roulades  in  a  later  piece  were  a 
most  perfect  piece  of  vocal  execution ;  Sontag's 
soprano  had  not  a  finer  command  of  Jioriture ; 
his  tones  would  often  glide  up  with  the  subtle 
grace  and  contiuity  of  light  flame,  or  the  lithe 
movements  of  a  beautiful  snake ;  his  parlando 
was  musical,  refined  and  gentlemanly,  as  was  his 
acting. 

Of  Grisi's  musico-comio  talent  we  had  heard, 
and  after  seeing  her  Rosina  we  believed.  It  was 
the  best  impersonation  we  have  seen,  unless  we 
except  SoNTAG  ;  full  of  grace  and  spirit  and  of 
girlish  espieglerie  ;  her  cento  trappole  peeped  out 
in  every  look  and  action ;  yet  all  was  kept  within 
the  chastest  limits  of  lady-like  propriety  and  Art. 
She  seemed  younger  in  person  and  younger  and 
sweeter  in  voice  than  before ;  although  such  bra- 
vura work  as  the  Una  voce  poco  fa,  well  as  it  was 
executed,  with  a  pretty  free  adaptation  of  its 
florid  text  to  the  singer's  conveniences,  betrayed 
the  wear  of  the  voice  too  plainly.  Her  Dunque 
io  sono  was  more  agreeable ;  but  throughout,  in 
this  as  in  all  her  parts,  her  music  was  but  the 
fluid  medium  of  her  arch  impersonation,  and  was 
ever  true  in  intention  and  character.  At  times 
there  were  passages  of  rare  sweetness  in  her  sing- 
ing.   In  the  concerted  pieces  it  was  always  fine. 

The  trio  Zitti,  zitti  was  perfection  itself  in  the 
delivery  of  all  three  artists ;  in  the  rich  chords 
where  the  voices  dwell  upon  the  word  piano,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  melody  and  sweetness  of  the 
whole  opera  flowed  into  one  climax  of  beauty  and 
expression.  But  there  is  no  room  to  single  out 
gems,  where  every  leaf  glistened  with  its  own 
fresh  dew-drop.  The  choruses  and  ensembles 
were  generally  quite  good,  and  the  delicious 
orchestral  accompaniments  left  no  place  barren  or 
confused  in  this  tropical  garden  of  musical  flowers. 
Dame  Bertha,  the  housekeeper,  as  personated  by 
Sig.  MoRRA,  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  credit 
of  the  humorous  and  harmonious  whole.  Long 
live  "  the  Barber,"  and  may  it  not  be  the  last 
time  that  we  shall  hear  it  so  well  represented  1 
Norma. 

On  Monday  evening  the  theatre  presented  a 
superb  spectacle.     The  auditorium,  thronged  at 
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an  early  hour,  in  every  part  from  parquet  to  gal- 
lery (from  whose  dizzy  heights  the  eager  listeners 
leaned  forward)  with  the  most  brilliant  company 
ever  brought  together  into  our  city,  formed  one 
ideal,  fairy-like  ensemble  with  the  stage ;  one 
wanted  eyes  to  see  on  every  side  at  once.  For 
the  first  time  the  full  beauty  of  the  new  Boston 
Theatre  appeared.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to 
verify  the  tradition  of  "  Grisi's  Norma."  It 
was  Grisi,  and  not  Bellini,  or  his  music,  that  most 
went  for.  Norma,  as  music,  as  an  opera,  is  in 
itself,  we  fancy,  one  of  the  feeblest  attractions 
that  could  be  offered  to  our  music-lovers.  Norma 
is  in  truth  one  of  the  least  inspiring  or  inspired 
operas  that  keep  the  stage.  Its  music  is  mostly 
dull,  monotonous  and  hacknied  ;  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sentimental,  sugary  melody,  which  cloys 
and  yields  no  nourishment.  The  inspiration  out 
of  which  it  was  written  seems  to  have  been  a  mor- 
bid sentiment,  a  subjective  harping  upon  one 
chord.  The  Sonnamhula,  less  ambitious  in  its 
plan,  is  fresher,  stronger,  fuller  of  melodic  inven- 
tion, and  wears  better.  One's  nerves  and  feel- 
ings lose  tone  and  vigor  in  long  listening  to  such 
music  ;  it  overcomes  one  like  a  dog-day  heat. 
Think  of  those  tedious  stretches  of  thin  melody  in 
the.  duets  between  Adalgisa  and  Pollio,  and  be- 
tween Norma  and  Adalgisa  in  the  third  act ! 
Think  how  utterly  uninteresting  the  whole  music 
and  the  whole  part  of  Pollio !  It  has  some  manly 
ring  in  the  trio  of  the  second  and  in  the  last 
act ;  but  the  opening  romanza,  where  he 
relates  his  dream,  is  the  very  sugar  and  water  of 
music.  Casta  diva  is  a  noble  melody  ;  but  this  it 
was  not  supposed  that  Grisi,  after  the  ravages 
that  time  has  made  in  her  voice,  could  sing  to  any 
great  perfection  ;  nor  did  she  ;  its  large,  sustained 
phrasing  she  got  over  rather  hastily,  and  marked 
breathing  spells  were  necessary  to  fit  her  for  the 
vocal^'gymnastics  of  the  florid  allegro  that  succeeds. 
There  are  fine  touches  of  musical  invention  here 
and  there  ;  and  there  are  passages  enough  to  give 
scope  to  the  supreme  dramatic  genius  of  a  Grisi, 
which  was  exerted  that  night  in  a  manner  that 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind,  which  we  have 
ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  whether  sung  or 
spoken. 

The  tradition  of  Grisi's  Norma  was  indeed 
verified.  It  was  a  great  lyrical  effort,  great 
throughout ;  great  not  merely  in  single  lightning 
flashes  of  power  and  passion,  as  where  she  de- 
nounces Pollio:  Ah,  non  tremare,  0 perjtdo  !  and 
in  the  trio  that  succeeds ;  or  again  in  the  last 
scene :  Qual  cor  tradisd ;  but  great  in  the  sus- 
tained unity  and  consistency  of  the  entire  imper- 
sonation, where  every  shade  and  change  of  feel- 
ing, from  the  mother's  tenderness  to  the  sublime 
rage  of  the  priestess,  had  just  its  weight  and  color 
of  expression  ;  and  greater  still,  that  nothing  was 
overdone;  the  total  impression  was  of  the  most 
classical  repose  and  harmony.  So  perfect  was  it 
in  the  conception  and  in  feeling,  that  after  the 
Casta  diva,  you  forget  all  defects  of  voice.  The 
voice  was  but  the  medium  and  instrument  of  pas- 
sion ;  it  did  not  permit  you  to  separate  it  from  the 
action  and  judge  its  efforts  as  mere  singing;  the 
music  was  absorbed  into  the  dramatic  impersona- 
tion, and  was  simply  the  strong  light  in  which  that 
was  steeped  and  grew  transparent ;  which  we 
take  to  be  the  true  office  of  dramatic  music. 
Doubtless  the  greater  largeness  and  richness  of 
that  voice  when  in  its  prime,  when  its  use  had  not 
to  be    husbanded    against    emphatic    moments, 


would  have  added  to  the  luxury  of  the  whole ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
the  art  had  grown  more  than  the  voice  had 
waned,  and  to  the  lover  of  essential  beauty  there 
is  a  peculiar  potency  in  that  more  spiritual  charm 
which  glows  through  outward  symptoms  of  decay. 
And  in  this  case,  indeed,  one  feels  that  the  voice 
has  only  been  the  generous  victim  of  the  entire- 
ness  and  unstinted  abandon  of  her  acting,  and  so 
honors  the  faithful  servant  all  the  more.  Tet 
occasionally,  amid  the  pervading  and  pre-occupy- 
ing  charm  of  the  impersonation,  the  mere  voice 
claims  admiration  for  itself  There  was  now  and 
then  a  long  sustained  high  note  of  the  purest  E^nd 
most  penetrating  beauty ;  or  a  remarkable  trill, 
the  unconscious  birth  as  it  were  of  passion,  or  an 
impassioned  phrase  or  whole  passage,  as  in  the 
non  tremare,  before  named,  where  every  note  was 
like  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;  and  In  the 
tenderer  scenes  the  tear  was  in  the  voice  likewise. 
Of  the  superb  figure,  classical  poses,  gestures, 
looks,  and  all  pervading  majesty  and  grace  of 
Grisi  in  Norma,  we  can  say  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said  thousands  of  times  ;  as  she  stood  upon 
the  altar  steps,  it  was  the  picture  made  alive  which 
we  have  all  seen  of  her  years  ago.  Then  she 
became  the  focus  of  a  splendid  and  ideal  coup 
d'  ceil,  embracing  scenic  stage  and  elegantly 
peopled  and  excited  auditorium,  worth  going  far 
to  see  and  be  a  conscious  atom  of  for  once. 

Mario's  part  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the 
most  uninteresting  and  ungrateful  for  a  prima 
tenore.  Yet  he  made  the  most  of  Consul 
Pollio.  He  sang  the  music  throughout  in  his 
full  chest  voice,  resolved  if  possible  to  be  the 
Roman,  if  the  play  does  involve  him  in  a  mean 
predicament.  He  sang  splendidly  in  the  trio  and 
in  the  last  scene,  which  is  about  all  the  interesting 
music  that  falls  to  his  part,  and  he  shared  in  all 
the  enthusiastic  recalls,  although  everything  that 
night  was  purely  secondary  to  the  Grisi.  Ma- 
rio's voice  also  must  be  past  its  prime,  for  he  has 
to  husband  its  best  strength  for  glorious  moments, 
(less  so  this  time,  to  be  sure),  making  a  delicious 
sotto  voce  avail  for  the  rest.  But  from  anything 
that  we  have  Jiere  seen,  we  cannot  tax  him  with 
indifTerent  slighting  of  his  roles.  Sometimes,  in 
his  opening  recitatives,  there  is  a  little  hardness 
and  ordinariness  in  some  of  his  tones;  but  his 
good  star  prevails  as  he  goes  on,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  finding  and  producing  more  and  more  suc- 
cessfully, as  the  play  warms,  the  best  intrinsic 
beauty  of  his  organ. 

SusiNi,  in  voice,  person  and  majestic  bearing, 
made  a  grand  Arch-Druid  Oroveso ;  but  for  some 
time  his  voice,  as  is  the  wonT;  of  many  heavy 
basses,  sank  below  true  pitch.  Signorina  DoNO- 
VANi  has  not  a  bad  voice,  and  sang  her  first 
piece  in  a  way  that  elicited  sincere  and  encour- 
aging applause.  She  won  respect  also  by  the 
earnest  carefulness  with  which  she  carried 
through  the  part  of  Adalgisa.  But  she  has  a 
painful  guttural  way  of  producing  her  tones,  and 
by  no  means  enough  vocal  virtuosity  to  get  tri- 
umphantly through  that  long  and  florid  stretch  of 
duets  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  which  seem  to 
have  owed  all  their  significance  to  the  vocal  dis- 
play of  the  great  singers  for  whom  they  were 
originally  written.  The  Druid  choruses  were 
effectively  sung,  and  the  whole  mise  en  scene  was 
quite  imposing;  of  the  orchestra  we  scarcely 
thought,  so  absorbing  was  Grisi,  so  uninteresting 
in   itself  the   music — that  is,   beyond  a  certain 


young  and  rose-hued  period  of  one's  musical  ex- 
perience, which,  as  one  generation  graduates, 
another  of  course  enters. 

The  triumph  of  that  night  was  Grisi's.  The 
triumph  of  Norma  always,  we  can  fancy,  belongs 
in  the  main  to  Grisi  and  to  Pasta  before  her, 
whether  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  as  re- 
flected by  them  on  their  imitators.  Grisi  gone, 
and  we  may  well  doubt  if  the  opera  shall  have 
life  enough  left  in  it  to  save  it.  For  what  we 
have  said  of  it  musically,  is  nothing  new  or  strange. 
It  is  the  common  feeling  of  most  music-lovers  who 
have  musical  experience.  It  keeps  its  place  upon 
the  stage,  then,  more  by  secondary  and  factitious 
reasons.  Its  popularity  may  be  about  one  part 
in  ten  musical, — and  that  is  the  interest  which 
semi-musical  people,  mostly  sentimental,  young 
people,  feel  in  such  continuous  sugary  melody,  all 
in  one  key  of  sentiment.  The  other  nine  parts 
are  due  to  Pasta,  who  "  created  the  role "  of 
Norma,  and  to  Grisi,  who  with  equal  or  more 
dramatic  genius,  reproduces  it ;  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  keeps  one  or  two  persons  continually 
in  exclusive  prominence  upon  the  stage,  the  mul- 
titude having  always  more  personal  curiosity  than 
they  have  musical,  or  intellectual,  or  artistic  ; 
especially  when  those  persons  happen  to  be  a 
Grisi,  a  Mario ! — finally,  to  the  tragic  spell  of  the 
plot,  and  to  the  classical  mantle  that  is  thrown 
about  the  whole  thing  on  the  stage.  But  Grisi's 
triumph  was  complete ;  she  must  have  renewed 
her  best  days  in  the  magnetism  of  such  a  splendid 
and  responsive  audience.  Breathless  attention, 
murmured  bravos,  bursts  of  uncontainable  ap- 
plause, callings  before  the  curtain,  showers  of 
boquets,  tears  and  tremulous  lips  in  trying  to 
speak  about  it,  were  her  trophies. 
La  Favoeita. 

We  did  not  hear  this  last  week,  and  were  glad 
on  Wednesday  evening  to  get  a  considerably  bet- 
ter impression  than  we  had  before  entertained  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  merit  of  this  work  of 
Donizetti.  It  was  admirably  performed,  as  well  as 
put  upon  the  stage  ;  the  cloister  scene  in  the  last 
act  being  the  most  imposing,  (in  full  keeping  with 
the  solemn  church-like  music  and  the  great  tragic 
acting  of  both  Grisi  and  Mario  there,)  that  we 
remember  on  the  stage.  It  begins  with  an  un- 
commonly elaborate  sort  of  an  overture,  in  which 
there  is  no  lack  of  contrapuntal  art ;  and  in  the 
concerted  pieces  generally,  especially  the  Andante 
finale  of  the  third  act,  and  the  chants  and  cho- 
ruses of  the  monks',  Donizetti  seems  to  have  under- 
taken to  display  a  musician's  learning.  This  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  that  generous  critic, 
Liszt,  who  pronounces  the  Favorita,  with  the 
Don  Sebastian,  "  the  most  carefully  elaborated 
product,  and  the  richest  blossom  of  Donizetti's 
talent,"  and  complains  that  it  is  so  little  known  in 
Germany,  compared  with  Lucia,  Lucrezia,  &c. 
He  tells  us  moreover  it  was  written  for  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris,  and  for  Mme.  Stolz,  who  was 
then  reigning  Favorile-assoluta  ;  and  that  Doni- 
zetti followed  the  example  of  Rossini  (in  his 
"  Tell,")  in  writing  for  a  stage  which  made  so 
much  higher  dramatic  requirements  of  him,  than 
any  theatres  in  Italy.  Yet,  regarded  as  a  musical 
composition  simply,  it  certainly  cannot  be  called 
a  very  inspired  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  abounds  in  the 
sickly  common-places  of  modern  operatic  intensi- 
ty. It  is  its  powerful  dramatic  structure  which, 
with  such  great  interpreters  as  we  have,  accounts 
for  its  success. 
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Grisi's  Leonora,  as  a  lyric-dramatic  effort,  ap- 
peared to  us  as  great,  if  not  even  j^reater,  than 
her  Norma.  Its  greatness  was  more  constantly 
apparent  in  every  passage  and  detail,  since  the 
dramatic  interest  here  is  never  suspended  as  in 
Norma  for  long  episodes  of  vocal  virtuosity,  duets, 
&c.  It  was  a  wonderfully  complete  work  of  Art. 
Having  such  easy  command  of  the  musical  re- 
sources, she  could  use  them  as  if  without  thinking 
of  them,  wholly  absorbed  in  her  dramatic  char- 
acter; and  then  music  becomes  an  upbuoying 
tide  beneath  the  actor,  making  it  easier  to  sustain 
the  intense  effort  of  embodying  and  realizing  an 
imaginary  character  and  fiUe  through  several 
hours.  For  music,  in  the  13'ric  drama,  not  only 
helps  the  illusion  to  the  audience,  but  insulates 
the  actor  in  his  own  consciousness  from  all  that  is 
of  every-day  and  common-place,  surrounds  hira 
with  a  visionary  sphere,  and  supplies  ideal  atmo- 
sphere to  his  ideal  part.  Grisi  is  enough  mistress 
of  the  vocal  art  for  that.  As  a  singer,  some  of 
her  best  efforts  were  heard  this  time.  Her 
O  7)110  Fernando^  was  most  expressive,  penetrat- 
ing, powerful  singing,  especially  in  the  latter 
movement.  And  in  every  way  her  tragical  last 
scene  was  beyond  all  praise. 

In  this  opera,  as  is  not  the  case  in  Norma.,  the 
interest  is  shared  by  three  other  characters,  which 
were  nobly  sustained.  For  pathelic  song  and 
action,  Fernando  proved  to  be  Mario's  best 
part  so  far.  His  Spirto  gentil  (he  used  other 
words  —  Angiol  d'aynor^  or  something  of  that 
sound)  was  the  perfection  of  voice,  art  and  ex- 
pression. Salvi's  was  fine,  but  it  wept  itself 
away  to  nothing,  and  the  thing  became  stereo- 
typed with  him.  This  you  could  not  imagine  of 
Mario's  rendering.  The  song  itself  is  peculiar, 
and  peculiarly  for  him.  It  is  in  truth  not  a  song, 
not  a  melody  at  all ;  but  a  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived chant,  or  musical  declamation,  where  the 
voice  utters  sentences  upon  one  note,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  expression  and  the  charm  reside  in 
each  pure  single  tone  itself,  its  breadth,  its  sweet- 
ness, its  swell  and  vanish,  its  tremulous  fulness  of 
soul  and  feeling.  Never  have  we  known  an  audi- 
ence so  wrought  upon  by  pure  tone.  It  was  even 
better  upon  repetition.  Badiali's  king  Alfonso 
was  superb  throughout,  and  Susini  wielded  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  with  fitting  energy  and 
grandeur. 

<  —■  > 

Crowded  Out. — Opera  absorbs  all,  this  week,  and  we  ai-e 
obliged  to  postpone  notice  of  Mile.  De  Lamotte's  fine  concert, 
and  the  opening  of  the  magnificent  Organ  built  by  the  Messrs. 
SiMMOKS  for  the  new  church  in  Somerset  street,  (this,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  another  chance  to  hear  on  Monday  after- 
noon);  of  new  publications,  &c.  &c. 


The  Reduced  Prices.— Last  week  we  alluded  to  the 
warfare  going  on  among  music-sellers,  and  hinted  a  few  con- 
jectures, purely  our  own,  as  to  the  probable  effect  which  the 
new  system  of  selling  "non-copyright"  music  at  half  price 
may  have  upon  the  publication  and  sale  of  good  music.  We 
are  no  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  think  it  too  purely  a 
mercantile  matter  to  interest  the  readers  of  an  Art  Journal. 
We  print  the  following  communication,  setting  forth  one  side 
of  the  matter,  since  we  promised  so  to  do,  perhaps  unwisely. 
Another  long  communication  of  the  same  sort  has  been  re- 
ceived, which  we  must  decline  publishing.  Our  advertising 
columns  are  of  course  open  to  it.  as  to  all  such  matters  purely 
concerning  the  business  interests  of  the  writer. 

New  York,  Jan.  16,  1855. 
Editor  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Miisic  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  article  on  the  War  among  the  3Jtisic 
publishers,  was  evidently  written  from  a  representation 
of  one  side  of  the  nffair,  and  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  our- 
Bcives,  and  we  believe  you  will  in  justice  to  the  public, 
give  an  unprejudiced  statement  of  the  necessities  which 
required  this  change,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  the  probable  results  in  bringing  forward  whatever 
talent  we  may  now  have  or  may  hereafter  have  in  this 
country.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  every  piece  of 
music  reprinted  from  foreign  copies,  which  has  become 
at  all  popular,  has  found  numerous  publishers,  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  duplicating  editions  of  one 
piece,  when  one  or  at  most  two  seta  of  plates  would 
have  supplied  the  entire  demand.  The  reason  for  dupli- 
cating the  editions  was  simply  that  it  was  cheaper  for  a 
publisher  to  re-engrave  it  than  buy  from  the  original  pub- 
lisher; because  the  price  was  much  too  high.  Then, 
again,  when  from  five  to  twenty  editions  come  in  com- 
petition in  the  market  the  jesult  has  been  that  each  pub- 


lisher has  striven  to  overbid  the  others  in  offering  dis- 
counts to  the  trade,  till  2.5,  33  1-3  and  even  40  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  trade  discount,  has  been  offered 
and  made, — yet.  with  all  this  discount  to  dealers,  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  discount  to  the  public.  These 
large  discounts  of  course  led  to  competition  in  the  retfiil 
and  regul.tr  dealers  throughout  the  country,  who  would 
find  their  neighbors  in  the  book,  jewelry  or  other  trade 
underselling  them  in  their  own  goods.  It  has  been  of 
■daily  occurrence  that  persons  would  come  into  our  store 
and  refuse  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  and  printed  upon 
music  as  the  net  prices,  because  they  cnuld  buy  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  buying  it  elsewhere  for  very  much 
less. 

These  and  many  other  matters  of  the  kind  have  led  us 
to  reflect  how  best  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  trade,  and 
we  have  determined  that  on  this  principle  alone  can  it 
be  done.  W^e  will  place  a  price  iipnnour  music  at  which 
we  roill  sell  to  the  public,  tc^hich  shall  be  as  low  as  it  can  be 
afforded,  allowing  a  rumimerative  profit  to  the  publisher 
and  dealer. 

The  public  will  first  be  benefited  in  this  by  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  price.  The  dealers  will  be 
benefited  by  being  enabled  to  control  the  trade  of  their 
respective  districts  and  to  know  that  their  customers  are 
aa  well  served  by  them  as  by  anv  body  else. 

The  publisher  will  be  benefited  by  not  having  his 
piecps  duplicated  as  it  ivill  be  the  interest  of  other  pub- 
lishers to  buy  from  him  and  invest  their  capital  in  some 
other  good  work,  the  entire  or  principal  sale  of  which  he 
will  secure  by  l)eing  the  first  pui)lisher.  The  cause  of 
music  will  be  advanced  by  the  publishers  seeking  more 
diligently  for  good  copyright  works  and  others,  calling 
forth  whatever  latent  genius  we  may  have  amonc  us. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  against  those  who  have 
combined  to  crush  our  movement,  for  many  of  them  are 
our  warm  personal  friends  and  for  whom  we  have  the 
highest  esteem. — suffice  it  to  say  we  are  willing  they 
should  put  their  price  on  their  own  music  just  as  they 
please,  and  we  claim  the  same  privilege.  We  have 
chosen  in  the  first  place  to  put  it  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
established  currency  of  our  country;  and  though  our 
prices  are  very  much  less  than  heretoforCi  vet  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  trade  in  our  large  Western  cities 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  discounts  made  to  them, 
and  have  entered  fully  into  our  plans  as  being  a  great  re- 
form which  will  be  beneficial  to  all.  We  have  not  asked 
or  expected  any  one  to  reprint  Beethoven's  or  Mozart's 
Sonatas  at  a  less  price  than  would  afford  a  profit*,  and 
when  in  committee  one  of  your  own  largest  and  most 
respectable  Boston  houses  supported  our  vievvs  and  reso- 
lutions, and  presented  them  to  the  so-called  Board  of 
Trade  with  his  approval.  These  resolutions,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  were  ruled  out  of  the  Board  because  we  would 
not  first  sign  a  renouncement  of  our  position  and  be 
bound  by  the  dictation  of  the  Board,  not  only  in  the 
publication  price  and  sale  of  our  non-copyrights,  but  also 
of  our  copyrights,  worthless  or  not  as  you  may  choose  to 
deem  them,  yet  our  property  and  ours  alone,  and  in 
which  we  will  never  suffer  dictation.  We  are  now 
ostracized  from  the  trade,  and  they  are  bound  under  a 
heavy- penalty  not  to  sell  lo  us  music  or  to  supply  any 
one  who  will  sell  to  us  ;  and,  furthermore,  they  will  not 
buy  our  music  or  sell  to  any  one  who  will  sell  at  the 
reduced  prices. 

We  are  content  to  stand  on  this  ground  before  the 
public,  but  we  will  continue  to  manage  our  own  business 
in  accordance  with  our  own  judgment,  and  will  suffer 
dictation  from  no  one.  We  have  neither  the  power  nnr 
the  desire  to  change  the  prices  of  others,  and  will  suffer 
no  dictation  as  regards  the  prices  we  shall  charge  for  our 
goods.  We  have  forgotten  to  say  that  our  copyrights 
are  very  considerably  reduced,  as  well  as  our  non-copy- 
rights— this  is  an  importaht  correction  of  your  article. 
Wm.  Hall  &  Son. 


HEWS'  PATENT  AMERICAN  ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 

From  the  ilhistriovs  Pianist,  L.  M    GOTTSCHALK,  to  Mr. 
Hews''  Agent  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  5, 1853. 
Mr.  N.  P.  CaRTiss :  Dear  Sir, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  Geo.  Hews'  American  Patent  Action  Piano, 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  this  city  the  present  year,  and  other 
of  his  Pianos  at  your  Warerooms,  which  afforded  me  much 
gratification,  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  public.  I 
am  very  glad  of  the  improvement  in  theartion.  These  instru- 
menrs  likewise  are  of  excellent  tone,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  scales.  Very  Respectfully, 

L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK. 

GEORGE  HE*WS  has  removed  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  No.  379  Washington 
Street.  Jan.  27    4t 


F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  L^ndel  &  Haydu 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  he  addressed  at  th« 
WiNTHROP  House.  Terms  : — S50  per  quarter  of  24  iMsons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


BOSTOlf    THEATRE. 

EXTRA     PERFORMANCE. 
3>T  0  SI.  3^  J^ 

TnU  bo  repented   THTS    (SATURDAY)   APTERNOON,  27th 
iust ,  commencing  at  3  o'clock. 

Tickets  Sf2.    Ampliitheatre  7B  cents. 

Places  may  >>e  secured  at  IVADB'S  Music  Store,  No.  197 
Washington  street,  and  at  the  Theatre. 

BOSTON    THEATRE. 


Mr.  HACKETT,  thankful  for  the  liberal  en- 
courasement  afforded  his  enterprise,  and  for  the  brilliant  and 
cheering  reception  acvrorded  to  MADAME  GRIST  and  SIGNOR, 
MARTO.  and  thp  oth^r  eminent  Arti^t^s  comprising  his  corps 
h/rimte,  hy  the  citizens  of  Boston,  has  determined  to  prolong 
their  stay  here 

ONE    ^VEEK    MOKE, 

and  to  redvice  accordingly  the  already  very  limited  number  of 
farewell  performances  hitherto  designed  JFor  New  York,  prior 
to  their  return  thence  to  Europe  by  U.  S.  mail  steamer  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  21st  of  next  month. 

During  the  week  MADAME  GRISI  and  SIGNOR  MARIO 
will  perform  as  follows  : 

MONDAY,  Jan.  29th,  for  the  first  time  in  America, 

DON  GIOVANNI. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  31sf,  for  the  last  time  in  America, 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA. 

FRIDAY,  Feb.  2d, 

A  Favorite  Opera. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  Feb.  Sd,  last  time  in  America, 

I  PURITANI, 

Places  for  all  or  either  of  the  above  representations,  may  he 
procured  at  WADE'S,  197  Washuigton  street. 

CHAMBER  CONCEETS. 

€^t  BBEtolssnlm  (lilttiutBttB  (IDltth, 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

SIXTH     CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  ■will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Jan'y  30th, 

AT    Messrs.   C  HIC  KERIWG^S    ROOMS, 

Assisted  by 
Mr.  JAMSS  C.  D.  PARKEE,  Pianist. 

Schumann's  Piano  Quintette — Rondo  Polacca  for  Piano  and 
Violoncello,  by  Chopin — Beethoven's  Grand  Quartette  in  F, 
No.  7, — and  Mozart's  Clarinette  Quintette,  etc.,  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

r^^Half  Packages  of  Tickets,  $2.50:  Single  tickets,  ®1,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
[CF^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7K  o'clock  precisely. 

APTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE    ORCHESTRAL    UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARL  ZERRAHN Conductor, 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  SI :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nor  23 


THE     OPERAS. 

COMPIiETB  EDITIOJVS,  WORDS  and  MUSIC. 

The  following  volumes  of  DITSON'S  EDITION  OF  STAN- 
DARD OPERAS  are  now  ready.  Each  contains  Eoglish  and 
Italian  words,  with  anketchof  the  author,  and  a  brief  .<!ynop- 
Bis  of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  plot. 

Price. 

NORMA, by  Bellini,  166  pp.  quarto,  2  00 

LA  SONNAMBULA, "         175  "  2.00 

LUCUEZLA  BORGIA,.... Donizetti,  182  "  2  00 

LUCIA  DI LAMMERMOOR,      "         16S  "  2.00 

ERNANI, Verdi,  192  "  2  00 

DON  GIOVANNI,  (Piano  solo)  Mozart,  80  "  100 

"  The  size  of  these  volumes  enables  them  to  he  used  without 
any  incouvenieoce,  and  we  hope  in  our  musical  campaign  to 
see  them  as  much  consulted  aa  opera  glasses."—  Transcript. 

"  Here  are  the  finest  productions  at  prices  which  none  can 
object  to,  and  we  heartily  commend  all  the  volumes  to  the 
good  taste  and  patronage  of  every  lover  of  music." — Mitsicai 
World. 

Published  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


YOUNG  UDIES'  VOCAL  IDSIC  SCHOOL. 

Rooms  in  conne  tion  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman's  Yonng  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teaclier. 

Abo,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adamses  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  Tf.ad  muaic  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  CultiTation  (pf  the 
Toice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  with'FiRST  principles  and  pro- 
ceediog  upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diffitmit  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  AVebb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instraction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Toung  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr,  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mabon,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  P.  F.  Molleb, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baeee. 

Sept  20  tf 

ADOIiPH    KIEIiBIiOCK, 

United  States  Hotel.  Dec  30 


CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cleveland,  Oliio* 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  nf)w  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ACARO, Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  {duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGKOR  AUGXJSTO  BE1VDEI.ART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  ^reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

BEFEREKCE8. 


'  Rev.  Sam'I  K.  Lothrop, 
Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq. 
Sept  9 


Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight, Esqa, 
Sept  23  tf. 


E.  R.  BLANCHAED. 

TEXCttEU  OF  THE  PIA^XO  ANO  Sl?iUli?«G<. 

Residence,  24  "West  Cedar  Street. 
Reference^  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Esci.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

363  IVashing^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACIURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

3E»I-<aL]?a-<3-:F'<3H.T:E3S, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


^. 


^^AREROOITIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NOW    REABV: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PMO-FORTE, 

BY  NATHAN   RICHARBSON, 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teacher.^, 
head^  of  Seminaries,  &c.,  the  pubHsher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  "IVIethod  is  more  couiplt^te  and 
systematic  tban  any  other  publi-shud  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding S^3,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt ©4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
NATHAN  KICHABDSOlir. 


GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  GO. 
AND      MELODEONS. 

Wo.  3   WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON, 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS 

WAERANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Deo  9  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Ko.  344  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 

G.  ANDR]&   &   CCS 

JStjot   d£    ^aui%v.    an!)    Somtstii    JHusu, 

19  3.  MINTH    STREET,  ABOVE   CHE8TNDT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Ko.  18  TRE9I01VT  TEMPLE,  BOSTOX. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Publisliei-  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  83  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPOllTED  MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
0="  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

O.    .A..    SCTIIVEITT, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr    0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  KICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

IffR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  recuive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  S^nglish.  Vocalization* 

Classes  will  he  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
4  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street* 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-l'OUTE,  «jid  in  tlie  Theory  of  Mosio. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTURED  BJ 

MASON     &     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ns.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  $60  to  5^175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Becommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  "Wm.  B.  Bradburt,  George  F.  Boot,  L.  II-  Sodtuard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

O^The  opinions  of  the  ahove  gentlemen  giv«  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

BENRY  MASON.       1  MASOJV   &>   HAMIilN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms, 
Oct28    6m  (Directlyinfrontofthe  Jail.j 

CARL    GARTNES, 
TE  AC  H  SR    OF    m U S I  C  , 

May  he  found  at  No,  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Do  14 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

by  a.  oulibicheff. 
Light  and  Shade. 
At  the  very  moment  in  which  the  composer 
had  made  his  choice  of  a  poem,  a  black-sealed 
letter  was  handed  to  him.  It  announced  the  death 
of  his  father, — a  father  who  had  been  his  teacher, 
his  guide  for  twenty  years,  and  his  inseparable 
companion  in  his  youthful  triumphs.  This  event, 
natural  and  easily  foreseen  as  it  may  have  been, 
must  have  made  a  strong  expression  upon  Mo- 
zart's loving  soul  and  mind  already  familiar  with 
the  most  mournful  thoughts.  But  look  at  him  a 
few  months  later,  when  he  has  come  back  to  his 


beloved  Prague,  which  idolizes  him,  and  where 
one  feast,  one  concert  follows  close  upon  another, 
cheered  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  has  himself 
inspired,droller  than  ever  in  his  talk,  more  wonder- 
ful than  ever  at  his  piano-forte.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  confidential  friends  surround 
him;  the  whole  city  is  his  confidential  friend. 
He  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  troupe  of  Ital- 
ian singers,  pleasant  brothers  and  young  amateurs 
from  the  first  classes,  who  gather  round  him  every 
day,  as  round  the  central  point  of  business  and 
enjoyment,  each  emulous  to  be  the  first  to  try  and 
appreciate  the  new  masterpiece,  or  to  salute  each 
newly  finished  number  with  a  libation  of  cham- 
pagne. A  baptism  entirely  worthy  of  a  "  Don 
Juan,"  no  one  will  deny.  Mozakt  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  bumpers  tendered  at  the  hand 
of  friendship,  and  undoubtedly  some  love  affairs 
are  going  on  in  secret  at  the  same  time.  Visits, 
pleasure  parties,  musical  evenings,  confidential 
sessions  round  the  punch-bowl,  and  finally  re- 
hearsals, claim  his  entire  day.  As  usual,  only 
the  night  remains  to  him  for  writing.  But  then 
the  scene  is  changed ;  all  the  laughing  images  of 
the  day  have  vanished ;  all  the  jovial  noise  is  si- 
lenced ;  Mozart  is  alone,  and  he  sits  behind 
two  wax  candles  at  his  work-table,  busy  with  his 
score.  The  October  wind  whistles  in  his  ears  to 
the  accompaniment  of  dead  leaves  rustling  to  the 
ground.  Shuddering  he  feels  the  moment  of  his 
daily  change  draw  nigh.  The  planet,  whose  rota- 
tion leads  his  intellectual  life,  turns  to  him  the 
night-side  of  its  disk,  on  which  the  self-same  im- 
age is  continually  impressed.  He  would  fain  flee 
from  this  unavoidable  image  ;  he  writes  down  the 
jovial,  erotic  or  grotesque  inspirations,  which  the 
impressions  of  the  day  have  awakened  and  alrea- 
dy matured  in  his  head.  He  writes,  but  suddenly 
it  occurs  to  him  that  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the 
living  type  of  all  the  joys  of  earth,  is  a  young 
man  doomed  to  the  grave,  into  which  he  must 
descend  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  activity  of 
his  corruptible  and  too  seductive  genius.  But  is 
not  this  genius  that  of  the  composer  himself, 
which  has  now  reached  its  culminating  point? 
Must  it  not,  now  that  it  has  by  such  immense  pro- 
portions overstepped  all  known  limits,  react  in  a 
destructive  manner  on  the  composer,  as  well  as 
upon  that  form  ?  did  not  the  same  fate  await  them 
both  ?  With  these  thoughts  of  the  grave,  which 
the  sleepiness  consequent  upon  too  long  waking 
had  perhaps  shaped  into  images,  would  the  soli- 
tude of  the  composer  people  itself  with  phantoms. 


Now  calls  to  him  the  shade  of  his  father  through 
the  voice  of  the  Commendatore ;  now  appears  the 
beloved  Muse,  that  binds  him  so  firmly  to  this  life, 
pale,  with  dishevelled  hair,  in  loose  mourning 
robes,  under  the  features  of  Donna  Anna,  and 
whispers  to  him  a  farewell,  such  as  only  could  be 
heard  and  repeated  by  himself  (in  the  Sextet : 
Lascia  almen  alia  mia  pena,  &c.)  Thus  the  im- 
pressions of  the  day  furnished  the  lights ;  those 
of  the  night  the  shadows. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  beyon<l  measure, 
when  we  see  the  wonderful  relation  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  poem  not  only  with  the  deepest  and  most 
special  individuality  of  Mozart,  but  also  with 
the  accidental  causes  which  placed  him,  the  com- 
poser, in  circumstances  and  states  of  mind  so  fully 
analogous  with  the  numerous  and  very  contra- 
dictory requirements  of  his  work.  We  turn  to 
other,  not  less  important  circumstances. 

First  Interpreters  and  Public. 
The  only  public  in  Europe,  which  perfectly 
understood  Mozart's  music,  was  that  of  Prague; 
they  alone  regarded  the  man  with  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  "  Anything  from  Mozart  will  always 
be  sure  to  please  the  Bohemians,"  said  the  Chapel- 
master  Strohbach  to  our  hero.  And  Mozaut 
answered :  "  Since  the  Bohemians  understand  me 
so  well,  I  will  write  an  opera  on  purpose  for  them." 
The  orchestra,  which  played  the  overture  to  "  Don 
Juan"  at  sight,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mas- 
ter, was  an  orchestra  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  second  in  the  world.  To  complete  the  con- 
currence of  all  fortunate  circumstances,  fate  of- 
fered Mozart  a  troupe  of  Italian  singers,  who 
understood  music ;  a  prima  donna,  Teresa 
Saporeti,  who  must  have  had  a  remarkably 
flexible  voice,  since  the  part  of  Anna,  in  which 
so  many  smgers  fail,  was  written  for  her.  The 
Tenor  was  a  Signor  Baglioni,  whose  part  of  Ot- 
tavio  shows  him  to  have  possessed  tine  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  infer,  that  in  a  score, 
containing  not  a  single  number,  iu  which  dramatic 
truth  and  expression  are  sacrificed  to  any  subor- 
dinate end,  the  Prague  company  must  have  been 
as  tractable  as  it  was  well  made  up.  Moz.-iRT 
was  the  favorite  of  the  public,  a  maestro,  who 
brought  in  large  receipts.  His  will  therefore  was 
law.  The  principal  role  was  assigned  to  a  young 
man  of  most  elegant  form  and  two  and  twenty 
years,  who  was  as  good  an  actor  and  a  singer,  as 
the  part  required.  If  we  may  trust  the  tradition 
and  the  portrait  of  Signor  Bassi,  in  the  costume 
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of  Don  Juan,  thc'^vil  of  seduction  never  had  a 
■worthier  representative  in  the  Opera.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  are  those  friends  of  music,  who  Iiave 
seen  Don  Juan  1  y  a  Bassi,  or  by  a  GAECtA,  a 
Spaniard,  like  the  person  represented.  For  myself 
■who  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  I  have  ever  kept 
the  work  in  my  imagination,  to  compensate  me 
for  having  heard  it  in  Russian,  in  Italian,  in  Ger- 
man theatres,  abroad  and  in  our  two  principal 
cities.  I  have  seen  at  least  one  and  twenty  per- 
sons attempt  or  parody  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni. 
All  of  them  were  unendurable,  and  each  in  bis 
peculiar  way.  Not  the  least  intelligence,  not  the 
slightest  understanding  of  the  part.  One  made 
Don  Juan  a  street-bra'ivler  and  a  man  only  ad- 
dicted to  bad  places ;  another,  a  lack-a-daisical, 
Wase' dandy  ;  a  third,  a  disgusting  sentimental  cox- 
comb ;  while  a  fourth  made  a  Jack-pudding  of  him, 
jumping  about  on  the  stage,  and  making  entrechats 
in  the  allegro  of  La  ci  darem.  Again,  another 
went  behind  the  scenes,  to  rub  his  face  with  pow- 
der, so  as  to  look  awfully  frightened,  when  the 
statue  appeared  ;  whereby  the  statue  and  the  or- 
chestra were  obliged  to  wait  some  minutes  and  re- 
fresh themselves  in  the  mean  time  with  the  jeers 
of  the  parterre.  I  could  call  all  these  gentlemen 
by  name,  but  some  of  them  are  already  dead ; 
so  peace  to  their  ashes  ;  the  rest  are  old  and  have 
retired  from  the  stage ;  so  peace  to   their  infirm- 

How  is  it  possible  to  be  so  void  of  mind  and 
understanding  as  to  parody  in  this  way  a  form, 
whose  every  motion  is  graceful,  whose  every  at- 
titude a  study  for  the  painter,  every  look  seduc- 
tive and  like  sparkling  lightning ;  all  which  you 
find  expressed  plainly  enough  in  the  melody  and 
in  the  rhythm  ?  Giovanni  must  so  bear  himself, 
that  the  peace  of  a  woman  and  the  life  of  a  man 
are  never  secure,  from  the  moment  he  approaches; 
in  such  wise,  that  his  demoniacal  grandeur  may 
maintain  itself  with  some  air  of  probability  in  the 
face  of  death  and  hell,  who  come  to  claim  him. 
But  if  our  actors  do  not  comprehend  this,  let  them 
at  least  comprehend,  that  Don  Juan  is  a  cavaliere, 
a  nobleman  of  refined  manners,  who  has  nothing 
in  common  with  a  bursch-icose  student,  with  the 
customers  in  Auerbach's  cellar,  notoriously  regaled 
by  Mephistopheles. 

The  reader  must  pardon  this  digression  of  bitter 
recollection  on  the  part  of  a  lover  of  music,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  seen  a  Don  Juan,  nor  an  Ottavio,  nor  an 
Anna,  nor  an  Elvira,  nor  a  Zerlina  in  the  work 
■which  he  is  analyzing,  and  who  is  indebted  solely 
to  a  reading  of  the  score  for  an  idea  of  all  these 
characters.  In  one  single  instance  I  thought  I 
recognized  Leporello  under  the  mask  of  Zam- 
BONi;  but  alas!  this  decaying  Leporello  impress- 
ed one  as  if  born  before  his  father  and  his  singing 
had  got  to  be  scarcely  audible. 

One  circumstance,  however,  consoles  me,  and 
must  console  a  thousand  music-lovers,  who  have 
not  seen  Don  Juan  better  performed  than  I  have; 
namely,  the  difl[iculty  and  perhaps  impossibility  of 
putting  this  opera  upon  the  stage  in  an  entirely 
.  satisfactory  manner.  This  opera  suffers  in  regard 
to  scenic  effect,  through  one  main  fault.  There 
are  no  subordiate  roles.  All  the  roles  and  all  the 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  Masetto's,  are  of  the 
highest  importance ;  ajl  require  dramatic  and 
musical  talents  of  the  first  rank ;  arid  if  we  add 
to  this  a  remarkably  fine  exterior  for  Don  Juan,  a 
thundering  bass  and  a  monumental  stature   for 


the  Commendatore, — peculiarities  which  those 
parts  peremptorily  require  in  the  interests  of  ma- 
terial illusion  and  of  moral  probability, — then  we 
ask,  where  shall  we  beat  up  three  male  singers 
and  as  many  prima  donnas,  wlio  would  correspond 
even  remotely  to  the  idea  of  these  six  persons, 
each  of  which  is  the  type  of  a  class. 

My  readers  may  conceive  of  the  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  which  came  to  the  aid  of  Mozart, 
when  he  created  the  opera  of  operas,  the  master- 
piece of  masterpieces.  A  subject,  richer  and 
more  happily  chosen  than  any  possible  lyric- 
dramatic  stuff,  a  universal  subject,  like  the  genius 
who  fructified  it ;  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which  exposed  the  musicians  personally  to  the 
manifold  and  contrasted  impressions,  whose  organ 
and  interpreter  he  was  called  to  be ;  an  Italian 
troupe  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  was  hardy  enough  to  attack  the  most  learn- 
ed score  in  existence,  and  musically  cultivated 
enough  to  come  off  with  honor  from  what  is  even 
to-day  a  difficult  study;  smgers,  male  and.female, 
who  seem  to  have  been  made  for  their  parts ;  an 
incomparable  orchestra;  and,  for  the  understand- 
ing of  all  that,  an  audience  consisting  of  enthusi- 
astic friends,  who  were  thirty  years  in  advance  of 
all  Europe  in  the  power  of  appreciating  a  ■n'on- 
derful  work  !  Never  was  a  composer  less  limited 
by  difficulties  and  local  considerations,  or  more 
inspired  and  free  to  follow  his  own  inspirations  ; 
never  have  so  many  happy  circumstances  conspired 
in  favor  of  a  work,  and  we  may  perhaps  presume, 
there  never  will  again. 

*****      *      ****** 

First  Scene — Leporello — Trio  of  Basses. 

The  curtain  rustles  up,  and  I  invite  my  readers 
to  an  ideal  representation  of  the  "  Don  Juan,"  to 
a  play  with  which  criticism  can  find  no  fault.  The 
actors  and  actresses,  physically  and  morally,  form 
a  unity  with  the  characters.  With  wonderful 
voices  and  a  classic  school  they  shall  sing  as  one 
only  hopes  to  hear  in  fancy.  The  orchestra,  com- 
posed purely  of  virtuosi,  who  by  ,an  almost  fabu- 
lous exception  are  as  good  ripienists  as  they  are 
symphonists,  shall  never  once  miss  a  quarter  note 
or  an  eighth  pause.  The  decorations  shall  be 
truer  and  more  beautiful  than  nature  itself.  Fi- 
nally you  shall  find  in  me  one  of  those  serviceable 
and  chatty  neighbors,  with  whom  perhaps  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  understand  what  they 
explain. 

The  play  begins:  we  see  before  us  the  garden 
of  a  Spanish  villa ;  on  the  right  a  trellis,  the 
fa9ade  of  a  house ;  on  the  left  in  the  background 
a  pavilion  surrounded  with  orange  trees  and 
flowers.  Aurora  just  begins  to  show  the  smallest 
of  her  rosy  fingers  in  the  heavens;  an  individual 
keeps  watch  before  the  pavilion.  The  beginning 
of  our  opera  is  as  modest  as  Virgil's  Arma  virum- 
qiie  cano.  This  person  is  no  other  than  a  servant, 
who  wishes  his  absent  master  to  all  the  devils,  in 
return  for  the  humors  which  he  must  put  up  with 
every  day  :  Notte  e  giorno  Jaticar,  a  melody,  that 
tilts  upon  the  intervals  of  the  chord  without  any 
harmony.  This  insolent  blockhead  puts  on  an 
air  of  consequence ;  he  too  will  be  a  gentleman 
and  outbid  the  orchestra  with  this  ludicrous  de- 
claration of  independence.  Excellent  forsooth  ! 
A  stupid,  shameless  lacquey,  who  in  his  own  soli- 
loquy does  not  deny  himself  to  be  a  babbler  and 
a  boaster.  Steps  are  heard  approaching  ;  the  ass 
changes  or  lowers  his  voice  and  thinks  now  only 


of  the  safety  of  his  ears.  Amid  a  heavy  explo" 
sion  of  the  orchestra  appear  Giovanni  and  Anna, 
rushing  out  from  the  pavilion.  How  wonderfully 
beautiful  are  they  both  1  He  holds  up  his  mantle 
to  conceal  his  face,  but  betrays  his  incognito  by 
the  nobility  of  his  bearing  and  his  movements ; 
compelled  to  flee,  he  is  agreeably  held  back  by 
the  small  hand,  which  fancies  itself  strong  enough 
to  detain  him ;  trembling,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
half  clad,  she  clings  convulsively  to  the  fearful 
being,  whose  breath  could  annihilate  her.  Nan 
sperar  se  nan  m'uccidi,  a  splendid  Terzet ! 
What  an  expression  and  what  strength  in  the 
melody ;  what  an  energetic  pulsation  in  the 
rhythm !  As  this  music  chases  the  swift,  hot 
blood  through  the  hearer's  veins,  enters  the  fa- 
ther of  Anna  from  the  door  at  the  left,  not  in  his 
shirt  and  night  cap,  as  he  is  so  often  represented, 
but  wrapped  in  a  Spanish  mantle,  his  head  un- 
covered, and  in  his  hand  a  torch  which  lights  up 
his  venerable  countenance,  inflamed  with  noble 
indignation.  Whether  from  pride  or  pity,  it 
matters  not,  Don  Juan,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  declines  to  fight.  The  Commander  calls  him 
a  coward.  I  a  coward  !  cries  Don  Juan.  There 
are  no  words  or  pantomime,  which  can  describe 
the  musical  exaltation  in  his  answer.  Misero  !  a 
prolonged  exclamation  of  contempt  and  pity, 
which  the  thunder  accompanies;  attendi,  two 
monotonous  half  notes,  followed  by  a  pause ;  then 
the  mournful  cadence  in  the  minor  upon  se  vuoi 
morir.  These  words  have  already  stricken  the 
hapless  old  man  from  the  list  of  the  living.  Their 
swords  cross ;  sparkling,  upward  sweeps  of  tone 
dart  from  the  orchestra ;  both  arms  are  out- 
stretched, and  shorten  themselves  in  reversed 
order;  steel  strikes  steel  and  sparks  fly  'mid  the 
ring  of  weapons.  The  battle  alas !  is  too  unequal 
and  lasts  but  a  moment.  Giovanni's  arm  (the 
stroke  of  the  violins)  seeks  the  place  of  the  heart, 
the  thrusts  fall  thicker  and  ever  closer  to  their 
marks.  One,  two,  three,  and  the  sword  opens 
the  deadly  wound;  the  bass,  which  had  taken 
three  steps  backward,  falls  upon  the  heart-rending 
hold,  which  its  last  movement  has  called  forth. 
It  were  not  possible  for  imitative  music  to  go  fur- 
ther ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  analogy  is 
much  stronger  in  illusion  here,  than  the  real 
image  of  the  transaction  imitated,  which  you 
have  before  your  eyes.  Two  actors,  be  they  ever 
so  experienced  fencers,  will  never  strike  so 
naturally  as  it  is  done  in  the  orchestra,  with  the 
intent  to  kill  at  any  price.  The  key  and  tempo 
are  changed ;  from  D  minor,  through  an  imper- 
ceptible though  very  swift  transition,  we  are 
brought  into  i?  minor ;  slowly  divided  Trioles 
succeed  to  the  lightning-like  Thirty-seconds,  and 
the  octave  of  the  horns  prolongs  itself  like  a 
groaning  echo,  rising  from  the  gaping  breast  of 
the  old  man.  Ah  soccorso !  Here  the  scenic 
picture  contends  with  the  musical.  The  imposing 
figure  of  Giovanni  shows  itself  in  the  score  im- 
movable, deeply  buried  imhis  mantle,  thoughtful, 
with  a  contemptuous  expression,  and  yet  agitated. 
He  bears  the  Cain's  mark  on  his  brow.  At  his 
feet  lies  the  Commander  stretched  out,  with  one 
hand  supporting  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  other,  full  of  blood,  pressed  upon  his  wound ; 
with  a  voice,  that  fails  him  more  and  more,  he 
invokes  help  against  death,  that  already  begins  to 
disfigure  his  features  and  stiffen  his  limbs.  As  a 
foil  to  these,  you  see  the  expressive  mask  of  Le- 
porello, on  which  are  depicted,  in  terrible  excess, 
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astonishment,  fear,  sympajhy  and  horror.  These 
.  three  melodies  of  contrasted  basses  loom  up  in  a 
sublime  group,  on  the  ground-work  of  a  very- 
close  accompaniment.  The  vocal  song  has  ceased, 
and  the  last  spark  of  life  expires  in  the  ritornel. 

Donna  Anna. 

We  have  recommended  the  director  and  capel- 
meister  of  our  troupe  to  pass  immediately  from 
this  mournful  Terzetto  to  the  second  scene, 
■which  in  this  way  will  be  appended  to  the  intro- 
duction. Instead  of  letting  Giovanni  and  Lepo- 
rello  exchange  some  insignificant  talk  here  wholly 
out  of  place,  they  make  the  best  of  their  escape 
in  silence,  and  Donna  Anna  appears  at  once  with 
Ottavio  and  the  attendants.  She  finds  only  the 
dead  body  of  her  father.  The  alarm  proceeding 
from  the  violas,  and  answered  with  a  mournful 
cry  by  the  suddenly  awakened  orchestra,  rises  at 
the  moment  when  the  torches  illumine  the  place 
of  mourning.  Padre  !  caro  Padre  !  Is  it  for  us 
to  depict  this  energy,  which  is  even  more  exalted 
in  her  sorrow  than  in  her  anger,  these  fiery 
words  choked  by  tears ;  this  ever  increasing 
heaviness  of  heart,  which  seems  every  moment 
as  if  it  must  break  against  the  extremest  limits  of 
woe,  and  in  the  next  moment  awakens  in  us  still 
more  bitter  moral  pangs:  Quel  sangue — Quclla 
piaga — Quel  vollo — tinlo  e  coperto  del  color  di 
morte ;  and  then  this  heart,  which  suddenly 
ceases  to  beat  and  becomes  as  icy  cold  as  that  of 

the  corpse :  E'  non  respira  piu Fredde  le 

memhra  ?  Has  not  every  one  felt  this  shuddering 
charm  himself?  How  then  can  he  desire  us  to 
make  many  words  about  the  Recitative  of  Donna 
Anna  ?  Anna  is  the  highest  image  of  genius  in 
the  portrayal  of  tragic  passions ;  she  is  the  sub- 
lime tragedy  of  flesh  and  bones.  To  represent 
Anna  perfectly,  we  need  no  less  than  our  im- 
aginary prima  donna :  a  lady,  who  is  the  finest  of 
her  sex,  the  greatest  tragic  actress  and  the  first 
singer  in  the  world. 

Don  Ottavio. 

The  recitative,  which  we  have  just  heard, 
would  have  been  the  despair  and  almost  the  fail- 
ure of  any  composer  but  Mozart.  The  scene 
ends  with  a  duet,  and  if  the  end  crowns  not  the 
work,  it  spoils  it.  But  Mozart  did  not  spoil  it. 
The  poet  had  given  him  a  splendid  frame-work, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him ;  the  duet  of  duets 
follows  quite  naturally  upon  the  recitative  of  reci- 
tatives. But  before  hearing  this  duet,  let  us 
speak  a  little  of  Anna's  partner,  who  therein 
makes  his  debut.  Ottavio  is  the  person,  whom 
the  critics  seem  least  to  have  understood,  because 
they  have  regarded  his  dramatic  significance. 
True  love,  that  feeling  which  lifts  us  so  high  in 
our  own  eyes  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  lady 
whom  we  love,  does  not  always  suffice  to  raise  us 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  In  ro- 
mance and  even  in  the  drama  love  creates  its 
heroes  only  with  the  aid  of  the  moral  peculiar- 
ities, which  it  develops  and  sets  in  action.  In 
reality,  as  in  poetry,  to  be  anything,  one  must 
bring  something  to  pass:  a  fine  action,  a  fine 
book,  a  fine  score,  a  fine  painting,  or  at  least  a 
fine  dress;  or  one  must  possess  something:  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  income  for  example ;  or 
one  must  become  something :  a  general,  a  min- 
ister, or  at  least  an  agricultural  writer,  who,  in 
the  want  of  an  estate  of  his  own  to  improve, 
writes  articles  in  the  journals.  A  man  may  have 
ever  so  much  greatness  of  soul,  yet  so  long  as  that 


does  not  manifest  itself  outwardly,  were'  it  only 
in  deeds  of  failure,  or  in  words  which  the  wind 
bears  away,  he  is  ignored,  and  thought  a  dullard, 
to  whom  they  ascribe  at  most  large  claims  and 
little  means.  One  does  not  interest  rational 
readers  merely  by  reading.  Ottavio  does  nothing, 
or  can  do  nothing,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end  ;  and  yet  for  all  that  he  is  just 
what  he  was,  the  intended  husband  of  his  lady 
love.  For  a  romance  or  drama  Ottavio  were  a 
sorry  figurel  The  most  eloquent  analysis  of  his 
feelings  which  might  occupy  him,  would  not  com- 
pensate for  his  inactivity.  He  loves ;  therein 
alone  consists  his  talent,  his  only  virtue ;  and 
neither  of  these  is  it  possible  fully  to  appreciate 
in  the  libretto,  because  we  lack  all  proof  or  testi- 
mony, beyond  the  words  he  utters,  which  prove 
nothing.  The  composer  alone  had  it  in  his  power 
to  furnish  us  a  measure  of  this  talent  and  this 
virtue  ;  he  alone  could  translate  this  feeling  by 
an  action,  that  is,  by  an  aria  or  a  duet,  and  in- 
vest the  same  with  all  the  probability  and  all  the 
moral  beauty,  v/hich  lie  latent  in  it.  Thus  out  of 
■the  poor  Ottavio,  in  spite  of  his  passive  role,  his 
fruitless  zeal  and  his  continual  entrance  as  a  mere 
companion,  if  the  musician  pleased,  there  could 
be  made  the  soundest  tenor.  The  music  revealed 
the  mis-known  man,  and  of  the  hero  in  his  still 
life  made  a  hero,  who  works  upon  all  souls,  that 
come  in  contact  with  his  own,  through  the  might 
of  a  love  which  is  thus  laid  open  in  its  inmost 
principle.  Let  us  consider  him  now  in  action  in 
the  Duet. 

Anna,  whom  the  poet  with  true  tact  suffers  to 
talk  wild  a  moment  after  the  fearful  agitation  of 
her  mind  in  the  recitative,  thinks  she  sees  the 
murderer  of  her  father :  Fuggi,  crudele,  fuggi. 
Allegro  in  D  minor.  Ottavio's  divinely  modula- 
ted strain  in  the  minor  tone  of  the  Fifth  and  ma- 
jor tone  of  the  Third,  full  of  the  most  ine.-ipressi- 
ble  tenderness,  brings  the  warmly  beloved  back 
to  herself.  Guardami  un  sol  islante.  She  looks 
at  him  and  recognizes  him.  Ma  il  padre  mio 
dov'  e?  and  the  orchestra  immediately  takes  up 
this  proposition,  which  it  comments  upon  and 
paints  out  in  sombre  colors ;  the  fearful  truth 
comes  to  light  through  the  spiritual  veil  that  cover- 
ed it,  Hai  sposo  e  padre  in  me,  replies  Ottavio. 
What  loving  protection,  what  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, what  a  consoling  charm,  is  breathed  in  that 
fall  upon  the  Seventh,  in  which  the  oboe  takes 
the  initiative  1  how  ready  is  the  tender  Ottavio, 
how  happy  would  he  deem  himself,  to  oflfer  up 
his  life  and  his  soul  and  more  too,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  dry  the  tears  of  Anna !  "  Swear,"  she 
says,  in  a  few  tones  of  commanding  Recitative, 
"  swear  to  revenge  my  father :  "  Giuro,  I  swear, 
and  the  whole  religion  of  love  flows  forth  in  this 
solemn  and"earnest  oath  (Adagio.)  The  fire  kin- 
dles up  anew  in  Anna's  heart,  (tempo  primo ;) 
the  figures  in  two  notes  of  the  violins,  which  the 
flute  answers  in  the  octave,  gleam  like  lightnings 
on  the  stormy  horizon  of  the  passions ;  their 
voices  unite;  chords  of  indescribably  magical  effect, 
instrumental  responses,  borrowed  from  the  most 
mournful  tones  of  the  soul,  accompany  their  pas- 
sionate words  and  alternate  with  them.  When  the 
words  of  the  oath  return,  Mozart  produces  the 
same  thought  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  This 
time  he  does  not  retard  the  tempo,  and  the  most 
striking  modulations  follow  blow  upon  blow.  As 
much  solemnity  as  there  lay  in  the  promise  at  first, 
so  much  impetuous  energy  and  inspiration  are  ex- 


pressed in  it  now.  The  nlagnanimous  sdul  of 
Anna  lifts  her  lover  for  the  time  being  to  the  level 
of  her  own  greatness;  for  resolution  and  heroism 
in  Ottavio  are  only  the  reflex  of  that.  He  has 
nothing  personal  but  his  love.  If  to  so  many 
beauties  we  add  the  further  one  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  namely,  the  expressive  and  imitative  pas- 
sage, Vammi  ondeggiando  il  cor,  the  powerful 
syncopation  of  the  following  period,  and  the  storm 
of  the  instruments,  which  roars  on  after  the  clo- 
sing phrase,  we  have  given  a  tolerably  exact  cri- 
terion of  the  most  sublime  of  all  duets  that  ever 
were  composed  or  sung.  The  master  himself  has 
made  no  second,  that  even  remotely  resembles 
this. 

[To  be  continued.] 


National  Music. 

[There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  BtiUetin,  elicited  by 
Ole  Bull's  offer  of  a  thous.ind  dollar  prize  for  a  native 
American  Opera.] 

It  is  very  natural  that  public  curiousity  should 
be  excited  to  learn  the  result  of  this  very  novel 
mode  of  encouraging  American  genius,  native 
and  naturalized.  We  shall  have  all  our  musical 
young  gentlemen,  whose  precocity  may  thus  far 
only  have  shown  itself  in  some  very  novel  per- 
formances of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  the  "  Prima 
Donna  Waltz,"  and  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  turning 
their  attention  to  American  history  and  the  art  of 
musical  composition.  The  annals  of  the  new 
world  will  be  explored  from  the  time  of  Columbus 
down  to  that  of  Ole  Bull,  and  perhaps  some  en- 
terprizing  and  adventurous  genius  may  go  a  little 
back  of  the  recorded  history,  and  set  to  music  the 
mythical  age  of  our  aborigines  a  thousand  years 
ago.  How  very  fit  American  subjects  are  for 
grand  operas,  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance.  The 
career  of  Columbus  alone  would  stock  a  fruitful 
brain  with  themes,  and  the  stage  has  never  pre- 
sented so  many  striking  incidents  as  the  opera  of 
"  Columbus,"  written  with  fidelity,  would  offer. 
The  first  dreams  of  the  great  genius,  his  labors, 
travels  and  disappointments,  would  make  a  grand, 
turbulent  first  act,  and  we  can  imagine  Columbus 
presenting  his  theory  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  a  very  e.xpressive  aria,  to  which  their  majesties 
respond  in  an  assenting  duet,  after  which  Colum- 
bus rushes  down  to  the  foot-lights,  and  roars  out 
a  cavatina  of  exultation,  while  the  thin-legged 
gentlemen  and  the  oppositely  endowed  ladies  of  the 
court  join  in  a  boisterous  chorus. 

Then  the  voyage  would  come,  and  the  orchestra 
would  have  a  chance  to  represent,  in  the  modem 
descriptive  style,  the  whistle  of  the  winds,  the 
creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  the  roll  of  the  waves. 
The  singei-s  would  have  to  do  the  sea-sickness 
business,  and  there  are  spasmodic  prime  donne, 
tenors  and  basses  on  the  stage  already  who  very 
often  go  into  convulsions  that  strikingly  resemble 
the  mal  de  mer.  The  rebellious  disposition  of  the 
crew  would  furnish  materials  for  fine  choruses, 
which  would  finally  be  hushed  to  silence  by  the 
cry  of  "  Land  Ho !"  from  the  look-out,  wlio  would 
always  sing  in  C  sharp.  We  shall  not  finish  the 
story ;  but  the  hints  we  have  given  will  suflice  to 
arouse  the  efforts  of  our  gentlemen  of  musical 
genius. 

After  Columbus,  the  history  of  Washington  is 
the  greatest  that  America  affords,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  several  operas  of  Washington 
among  the  works  presented  for  competition  for  the 
prize.  The  Father  of  his  Country  will  have  his 
tame  perfected  by  being  set  to  music  and  being 
represented  by  some  big  Italian  basso,  who  shall 
rant  over  the  stage,  give  his  orders  in  the  key  of 
G  major,  lead  on  his  armies  to  an  accompaniment 
in  the  Verdi  style,  sing  a  touching  romanza  when- 
ever he  separates  from  Mrs.  Washington,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  throw  his  arm  around  some 
companion-in-arms,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Purilani  duet,  roar  out  a  new  Suoni  la  tromba  ! 
Those  composers  or  libretto-writers  who  think 
Washington  a  used-up  subject,  could  take  Benja- 
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min  Franklin,  or  'William  Penn,  or  Daniel  Boone, 
or  Aaron  Burr,  or  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  or 
the  Buckshot  War,  or  the  Erie  troubles,  or  the 
history  of  Joe  Smith,  or  Bri<;ham  Young,  or  Pierre 
Soule,  or  Franklin  Pierce  !  Why,  our  history  is 
crowded  with  materials  quite  as  fit  for  operas  as 
some  that  throw  fashionable  audiences  into  ecsta- 
cies  of  delight. 

But,  seriously,  our  good  fellow  citizen,  Ole 
Bull,  has  taken  a  wrong  plan  to  promote  Art  by 
limiting  the  range  of  genius  to  American  sub- 
jects. Are  those  novels  of  Cooper  and  those 
tales  of  Irving,  whose  scene  lies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, less  American  than  the  others  ?  Is  Long- 
fellow not  an  American  poet  because  most  of  his 
subjects  are  foreign  ones  ?  Is  Power  not  an 
American  artist  because  his  chef  d'  ceiivre  is  a 
Greek  and  not  an  American  Slave  ?  No,  Mr. 
Bull :  it  will  take  higher  inspiration  than  your 
thousand  dollars  to  develope  genius  and  pro- 
mote Art  as  you  define  them.  Tlie  idea  of  na- 
tional genius,  as  entertained  by  many,  is  a  fal- 
lacy ;  for  genius  is  an  attribute  shared  by  the 
■whole  race,  though  in  difi'erent  degrees ;  and 
neither  climate,  geographical  lines  nor  naturali- 
zation papers  can  so  modify  it  as  to  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct character  in  each  land,  or  in  each  nation  of 
the  earth.  Art,  which  is  the  material  result  of 
genius,  is  equally  catholic  in  its  character.  It  is 
rude  or  refined,  according  to  the  moral,  religious 
and  social  habits  of  different  nations  ;  but  every 
attempt  to  parcel  it  ofi  into  different  packages 
and  label  it  "  American  art,"  or  "  English  art," 
or  "  German  art,"  has  been  more  or  less  a  failure. 
It  is  true  that  different  nations  make  difierent  ex- 
ertions in  special  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Greek  sculpture,  Italian  music,  French  decoration, 
and  Dutch  painting  have  certain  distinct  features. 
But  they  are  al!  efforts  in  one  direction  ;  all  aim 
at  the  beautiful — the  fulfilment  of  certain  ideas  of 
perfection  which  are  common  to  the  whole  race  ; 
for  the  Droof  of  which  community  of  property  we 
refer  to  the  universal  assent  of  all  nations  when 
any  one  of  the  few  perfect  pieces  of  Art  that  "  en- 
chant the  world  "  has  been  produced.  The  clap- 
trap cry  of  American  Art  does  more  to  em- 
barrass the  exertions  of  American  artists  than 
any  of  the  social  or  commercial  or  political  diffi- 
culties they  have  to  contend  with.  It  alarms 
them  into  making  unnatural  and  desperate  ex- 
ertion to  produce  novel  effects.  Their  work 
must  be  unique — not  merely  as  all  perfect  works 
are  unique — but  it  must  be '  American,'  and  when 
they  try  to  make  their  statues  American,  they 
necessarily  violate  the  standards  of  beauty,  and 
produce  men  and  women  of  rather  ungraceful 
outline.  When  they  try  to  make  their  music 
American,  what  can  they  do,  unless  they  reject 
the  models  of  the  old  world  and  fall  back  upon 
Yankee  Doodle,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  or 
•the  negro  melodies  ?  We  must  be  content,  till 
we  get  older,  richer  and  more  composed,  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  that  artists  have  laid  down  in 
nations  where  Art  has  been  studiously  pursued 
for  ages.  We  dare  not  reject  the  fruits  of  their 
study  and  practice,  and  it  is  the  supremest  folly 
to  talk  about  setting  up  a  distinct  school  of 
American  Painting,  or  American  Sculpture,  or 
American  Music,  and  to  pretend  to  the  name 
of  a  patron  of  American  genius,  by  enclosing  it 
in  geographical  lines  and  giving  it  work  by  the 
job  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  suc- 
cessful effort. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

American  Opera. 

The  brief  annals  of  our  musical  growth  pre- 
sent us  with  many  abortive  attempts  to  establish 
a  permanent  Opera. 

In  the  metropolis,  where  we  find  the  great  con- 
centration of  wealth,  of  musical  talent  drawn 
from  abroad,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
motley  patronage  which  seems  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable sustenance  of  all  dramatic  representation, 
Euterpe  has,  as  yet,  found  no  fixed  abode. 

Among  the  older  nations  of  civilized  Europe, 
the  soul  that  animated  the  Art  Temple  was  found 


to  pervade  the  ranks  of  the  people  before  the 
conception  of  the  building;  with  us,  however, 
the  genius  of  a  classic  architecture  is  always  at 
hand  to  impart  beauty  to  the  outward  and  mate- 
rial design,  before  the  intellectual  element,  which 
is  to  fill  and  animate  the  interior,  is  thought  of 

The  fact  that  not  an  operatic  institution  could 
prove  stable  among  us,  notwithstanding  twenty- 
five  years  of  effort  to  rear  it,  shows  a  strong  con- 
trast between  our  own  nationality  in  heart,  tem- 
perament and  imaginative  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  the  Italian  people. 

Modern  music,  which,  as  a  science,  dates  its 
birth  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in 
Holland,  was  transplanted  into  Italy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  it  was 
adapted  to  the  requirements  and  illustration  of 
of  scenic  representation. 

In  the  earlier  and  darker  periods,  the  church 
ceremonials  were  the  only  modes  by  which  out- 
ward, or  pictorial  and  dramatic  action,  was  ele- 
vated and  inspired  by  the  harmonies  of  sound ; 
and  such  was  the  vocation  of  the  musical  art  for 
a  long  period.  It  lay  buried  among  the  deeper 
emotions  of  the  soul  and  was  called  forth  on  all 
sacred  occasions.  As  a  language  of  passion  it 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Troubadours ;  it  was 
also  adapted,  in  its  unsophisticated  styles,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  mediajval  minstrelsy.  But 
in  none  of  these  forms  did  it  ever  rise  to  the 
level  of  a  science,  or  was  it  studied  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Eesthetio  purposes. 

In  Italy,  where  the  gift  of  song  was  identified 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  people,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  union  of  a  pictorial  and  musical 
representation  was  soon  felt.  Florence  took  the 
lead  in  this,  and  was  followed,  in  1601,  by  Bo- 
logna, and  the  passion  for  Opera  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
spread  from  city  to  city,  until  Venice,  with  her 
St.  Gassino,  in  1637,  attained  the  highest  celeb- 
rity for  melodrama.  The  people  there  became 
so  imbued  with  this  species  of  music,  that  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  century  Venice  enu- 
merated no  less  than  fifteen  opera  houses.  To 
feast  the  eye  and  entrance  the  soul,  appeared  to 
be  the  absorbing  aim  of  a  pleasure-loving  popu- 
lation ;  and  where  the  genius  of  painting  offered 
such  facilities  for  scenic  decoration,  as  it  did 
among  the  Italian  people,  combined  with  that 
natural  growth  of  Italy,  a  romantic  and  impas- 
sioned musical  composition,  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive the  turn  which  all  musical  entertainment 
must  have  taken,  and  how  universally  popular 
Opera  must  have  become.  At  this  early  period 
Germany  adopted  the  music  of  Italy,  and  almost 
every  court  sustained  its  Opera  and  orchestra  of 
Italian  performers,  to  the  utter  neglect  and  de- 
preciation of  its  own  native  artists. 

By  this  overweening  partiality  for  Italian  music 
and  its  imitation,  all  nationality  was  suppressed, 
and  immense  sums  were  lavished  upon  foreign 
talent,  in  the  departments  of  music,  poetry,  and 
the  musical  drama.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  1678,  more  than  half  a  century,  when 
Hamburg  erected  the  first  German  Opera  House, 
in  which  the  introductory  performance  was  a 
piece  entitled  "  Adam  and  Eve." 

There  is  some  analogy  between  our  own  musi- 
cal history  and  that  of  Germany,  in  some  of  these 
particulars,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
may  be  passing  through  similar  phases  of  a  mu- 
slco-mental  development. 


We  think  it  is  some  twenty-five  years  since 
Rossini's  Tancredi  was  performed  in  this  country, 
in  original  Italian,  since  which  time  almost  all 
operatic  music  has  been  given  in  that  language, 
if  we  except  some  French  exhibitions  of  the 
New  Orleans  troupe,  and  occasional  English 
pieces.  This,  at  the  same  time,  corroborates  the 
curious  fact,  that  the  glow  of  Italian  song  has  in- 
sinuated itself  into  all  climes,  particularly  where 
a  national  school  has  not  yet  grown  up,  and  we 
are  but  one  of  the  many  nations  who  have,  in 
their  early  career,  adapted  their  wants  to  the 
Italian  style. 

In  Italy,  where  the  modern  Opera  was  brought 
to  its  present  perfection,  the  desire  for  outward 
show  and  pictorial  representation  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  people.  Poetry  and  painting  and 
all  the  accessories  of  the  drama  thug  became 
mutually  illustrative,  and  in  a  land  where  the 
climate  itself  imparts  such  buoyancy  to  the  imag- 
ination, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  product  of 
that  imagination  is  found  to  be  the  brilliant  and 
showy  emanation  of  musical  romance. 

The  whole  material  picture  of  that  country 
and  all  its  sensual  enjoyments,  induced  by  the 
southern  clime  which  chastens  the  whole  land- 
scape of  nature  into  poetry,  is  a  tnental  absorb- 
tion  to  the  Italian,  and  utters  itself  aloud  in  the 
productions  of  poetry,  song,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  gayety  of  life,  common  to  kindred 
European  nations,  made  the  Opera  a  congenial 
form  of  relaxation,  and  hence  we  find  it  suc- 
ceeded to  such  a  degree  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  Germany  and  France. 

In  applying  these  views  to  our  own  position 
and  musical  predisposition,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
where  the  inception  should  take  place,  and  on 
what  it  should  be  founded.  We  have  seen  some 
slight  demonstration  of  a  national  music  in  our 
'  Ethiopian  Minstrelsy'  and  local  airs,  but  these  are 
far  removed,  in  point  of  aesthetic  and  scientific 
character,  from  operatic  composition.  The  first 
great  adjunct  to  this  form  of  modulated  melody, 
is  scenic  representation,  a  mode  of  appealing  to 
the  senses  which  is  always  alluring,  irresistible 
and  effective.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  this 
mode  of  appeal  more  successful  than  in  our  own. 
Scarcely  a  work  of  poetry  or  fiction  is  launched 
upon  its  literary  voyage,  without  first  being  well 
provided  with  all  possible  artistic  embellishments. 
It  thus  becomes  a  rather  derogatory  fact,  that  the 
showman  is  in  the  van,  and  the  modest  figure  of 
a  sedate  and  meditative  Philosophy,  with  all  her 
ofi'erings  of  cultivated  and  beautiful  thoughts,  is 
seen  in  the  rear. 

This  very  tendency,  however,  should  be  deemed 
propitious  to  the  growth  of  Opera,  since  two  main 
elements  constituted  the  groundwork  of  its  out- 
ward and  attractive  form  :  painting  and  romantic 
poetry. 

We  need  but  study  the  affinity  between  music 
and  those  two  departments  of  inventive  art,  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  their  combined  beauty, 
the  strict  necessity  of  their  fraternity,  and  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  by  which  they  form  a  species  of 
representation,  which,  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
centuries  led  all  the  votaries  of  pleasure  within 
their  entrancement. 

How  scenic  exhibition  and  melody  can  mutually 
suggest  each  other,  is  made  apparent  in  the  fine 
effects  produced  by  the  performance  of  favorite 
airs  in  the  quiet  of  night,  or  in  the  solitude  of  pic- 
turesque nature.     The  music  itself  enhances  the 
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operation  of  nature  upon  the  mind,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  tte  language  of  tone  speaks  with  re- 
doubled emotion. 

The  singular  fascinations  of  tone  upon  our 
organization  seem  to  unlock  an  unknown  en- 
trance to  the  natural  world,  while  the  latter  itself, 
operating  upon  the  senses,  makes  us  more  alive  to 
the  sounds  of  our  own  creation.  It  is  with  the 
design  of  bringing  the  mind  into  this  situation, 
that  scenic  representation  is  resorted  to,  and  al- 
though the  effect  falls  far  short  of  what  Nature 
herself  produces,  it  is  yet  more  powerful  than 
poetry  and  music  conjoined,  where  no  tangible 
object  strikes  the  imagination.  Next  to  the  force 
imparted  by  scenic  decoration,  we  have  to  look  to 
a  romantic  poesy  for  the  ready  material  for  an 
attractive  opera.  It  was  natural  that  the  "  Bride 
of  Lammermoor"  and  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  should 
spring  up  in  opera  hj  the  pure,  inherent  strength 
that  lay  in  their  picturesque  delineations,  both  of 
nature  and  personage,  and  the  deep  vein  of  iragic 
passion  which  fits  them  for  the  finest  harrnonies  of 
tone. 

When  Scott  called  these  creations  of  romance 
and  poetic  song  into  being,  he  ofTered  facilities 
to  the  composer,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  other 
ground  of  fiction.  Among  the  frequent  proposi- 
tions made  to  engraft  opera  upon  our  nationality, 
the  most  usual  is  that  of  Anglicizing  the  melo- 
drama, and  thus  making  it  accessible  to  the  mass, 
by  enlisting  their  interest  in  the  romance,  where 
the  sole  force  of  cultivated  music  could  not  do  it. 
The  suggestion  contains  some  plausibility,  but  it 
must  remain  one  of  the  weaker  points  of  apology 
for  our  want  of  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Opera  in  America. 

In  all  such  iust  mces,  where  language  is  an  im- 
pediment to  musical  expression,  the  ease  and  flow 
of  delivery,  or  those  rounded  forms  for  which 
the  dialects  of  southern  Europe  are  so  well  adapt- 
ed, our  English  tongue  would  but  serve  to  mar  a 
good  performance. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  melo-dramatic  ro- 
mance needed  the  language  that  gives  the  most 
eloquent  utterance  to  poetic  sentiment,  wrought 
up  emotion  and  tragic  passion.  In  all  these  es- 
sentials, it  is  true,  our  own  language  is  strong, 
controlling  every  subject  by  the  force  of  its  pecu- 
liar emphasis,  the  telling  boldness  of  its  intonation 
and  the  adaptation  of  its  cadences  to  express  all 
the  shades  of  passion.  Yet  all  this  applies  to  de- 
clamation, rather  than  to  music ;  for  the  English 
language,  being  used  by  nations  in  whom  the  exu- 
berance of  naive  feeling,  or  the  outward  demon- 
stration of  the  social  affections,  is  not  particularly 
prominent,  has  never  been  so  moulded  into 
those  insinuating  forms  which  captivate  the  ear, 
in  the  musical  languages  of  continental  Europe. 

The  part  which  opera  performs,  independent  of 
music,  which  is  its  first  attraction,  being  that 
which  is  visible  to  the  senses  in  the  poetic  display 
of  nature,  architecture  and  costume,  these  in  them- 
selves, where  the  story  is  understood,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  music  and  enchain  the  at- 
tention. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  American  subjects,  em- 
bodying the  scanty  poesy  and  romance  that  our 
limited  ground  would  admit  of,  could  be  made 
attractive,  by  adapting  the  lighter  forms  of  musical 
composition  to  the  work ;  but  whether  they 
would  promote  the  cause  of  the  art  would  depend 
on  their  forming  the  groundwork  for  some- 
thing better  at   some   future  period.     National 


subjects  themselves  should  lay  no  particular 
claim  to  our  interest,  in  this  connexion,  since 
musical  emotion  is  universal  and  represents  hu- 
manity wheresoever  it  is  found.  This  universal 
sentiment  that  speaks  through  the  instrumentality 
of  tone  and  rhythm  should,  therefore,  be  listened 
to  for  the  sake  of  itself  and  not  the  language 
whicfe  forms  its  exterior. 

As  regards  the  forms,  combinations  and  styles 
of  musical  expression,  these  should  be  regarded 
as  common  property  and  at  the  disposal  of  all  who 
choose  to  apply  their  own  inventive  powers  to  the 
illustration  of  the  l^'Hc  muse.  It  is  as  justifiable 
for  the  composer  to  apply  the  tone  sentiment  of 
Mozart  or  Rossini  to  the  poetry  he  may  choose  to 
select  as  the  outward  material  of  his  opera,  as  it 
would  be  to  appropriate  the  octosyllabic  lines  of 
Scott  to  some  metrical  romance  of  American  tra- 
dition ;  since  rhythm,  of  whatever  measure,  is 
common  ground,  proceeding  from  the  same  uni- 
versal impulse  ;  the  interpreter  of  feehng  among 
every  class  and  every  nation  alike. 

On  the  same  principle  the  metrical  rhythm  can 
be  the  privilege  of  all,  and  it  is  only  left  for  the 
genius  of  musical  invention  to  pile  harmony  upon 
harmony,  in  bringing  new  works  before  the 
world.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  greater  want  of 
success,  in  all  past  operatic  attempts,  has  arisen 
more  from  a  general  want  of  comprehension  of 
the  music  than  the  written  text.  To  those  in 
whom  an  innate  love  of  music  reigns  and  who 
listen  with  rapture  to  the  countless  combinations 
of  harmony  which  rise  to  the  surface  of  that  vast 
sea  of  melody,  which  a  single  opera  presents,  the 
text  and  even  the  plot  are  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. 

Metrical  romance,  when  illustrated  by  the  lyri- 
cal drama,  and  made  familiar  to  the  popular  heart 
by  constant  repetition,  will  conduce  largely  to  the 
recreative  charms  of  life,  particularly  where 
whole  scenes  and  favorite  passages  are  learned  by 
rote  and  chime  in  with  all  the  idle  hours  of  exis-* 
tence. 

Yet  independent  of  all  narration,  music  has 
its  own  peculiar  world  of  thoughts,  and  into  this 
we  would  fain  see  our  people  initiated.  In  this 
sphere  the  truly  devoted  virtuoso  will  always  be 
found  to  move,  ever  constructing  the  fabric  of 
thought  on  the  groundwork  of  harmonic  themes. 
And  thus  it  will  be  with  the  educated  and  inqui- 
ring mind  of  the  general  mass,  among  whom  there 
is  a  constantly  improving  jesthetic  tendency. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  even  on  the  score 
of  higher  cultivation,  a  large  class  of  dilettanti 
would  prefer  chamber  concerts,  and  the  more 
chaste  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them,  to  the  sen- 
sual, and  in  some  instances,  demoralizing  associa- 
tions of  an  opera  house.  But  would  not  the  dra- 
matic attraction  of  musical  performances  on  the 
stage  impart  a  taste  for  true  music,  where  none 
previously  existed  ?  Would  they  not  tempt  many 
to  listen,  and,  gradually,  to  enter  spiritually  into 
harmonious  thoughts,  which  a  mere  instrumen- 
tal interpretation  they  could  not  relish  or  com- 
prehend ?  For  herein  lies  one  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  the  lyrical  drama,  that  it  gives  a  visi- 
ble representation  to  the  very  passions,  loves  and 
hates  it  depicts,  and  is  the  etherial  essence  of 
melody  made  tangible. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


A  German  sharp  and  an  English  Flat. 
The  most  severe  and  cutting  hit  we  have  heard 


for  some  time,  was  made  at  one  of  our  theatres  a 
few  days  since  during  an  operatic  rehearsal,  by 
the  "  bass  viol."  The  rehearsal  had  been  de- 
layed some  time  by  the  non-appearance  of  the 
prhno-tenore,  who  is  proverbial  in  his  singing  for 
frequently  being  out  of  time  and  tune.  Finally 
he  appeared,  and  the  orchestra  was  called.  The 
double  bass  was  absent,  which  was  considered 
an-  act  of  base  desertion  on  his  part,  and  drew 
forth  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the  tenore.  At 
length  the  absent  musician  appeared,  with  the 
froth  of  lager  bier  adhering  to  his  moustache. 
"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  the 
singer,  "  keeping  everybody  waiting  for  two 
hours  ?  You  ought  to  be  discharged."  "  You 
dink  so,  eh  ?"  retorted  double-bass.  "  Teifels,  I 
was  wait  every  day,  und  every  poddy  else  for 
two  hour,  und  I  only  have  yust  run  out  for  five 
minutes  to  get  a  little  lager  bier,  und  you  insult 
before  every  poddy. — But  I  shall  haf  my  revenge 
to-night ;  whenever  you  sings,  I  shall  play  in 
tune." — N.  Y.  Picayune. 


Dntiglit'H  %mxm\  of  Mm. 
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The  Opera. 

Dos  Pasquale. 

The  tragical  excitements  of  "  Norma"  and  "  La 
Favorita"  were  suffered  to  cool  down  on  Friday 
evening  (the  sixth  of  the  regular  nights)  by  the 
representation  of  this  graceful  little  genteel  musi- 
cal comedy  of  Donizetti.  It  has  no  remarkable 
music  in  it,  but  much  that  is  sparkling  and  pretty, 
though  not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with 
11  Barhiere.  The  action  is  all  confined  to  the  four 
principal  characters,  two  of  whom  are  dressed  as 
they  might  walk  in  Washington  street,  and  affords 
no  room  for  grand  musical  ensembles  or  scenic 
displays.  Once  only  is  the  even  flow  of  the  parlor 
comedy  interrupted  and  relieved,  when  the  stage 
is  flooded  by  a  chattering  chorus  of  domestics. 

We  have  before  had  the  part  of  the  cunning 
and  coquettish  young  widow,  Norina,  done  to  per- 
fection almost  by  Mme.  Sontag.  And  it  was 
wonderful  that  one,  whose  chief  power  lies  in  so 
different  and  grand  a  line  of  characters,  as  Grisi, 
could  wear  this  part  so  easily  and  scarcely  suffer 
in  comparison.  It  was  a  most  natural,  playful, 
graceful,  spirited  impersonation,  and  all  its  shift- 
ing moods  were  acted  to  the  life.  Whether  smi- 
ling over  her  inveigling  charms  in  solitude,  or  be- 
traying love's  sincere  alarms  ;  whether  deceiving 
the  gouty  and  absurd  old  Don  as  the  bashful  novice, 
as  the  coaxing  coquette,  or  as  the  terrible  shrew ; 
in  each  and  every  real  or  assumed  part,  the  Grisi 
was  entirely  transformed  into  the  Norina  of  the 
play.  Her  music  was  charmingly  and  easily  de- 
livered, and  she  looked  and  dressed  the  part  de- 
lightfully. 

Mario,  for  the  first  time  here,  bore  himself 
indifferently,  treating  the  requirements  of  the 
lover's  part  as  lightly  as  possible,  aud  only  exert- 
ing himself  to  show  some  reSi  touch  of  his  rare 
voice  and  style  in  the  everlasting  serenade  :  Com' 
e' gentil,  and  in  the  turtle-dove  duet  with  Grisi; 
Tornami  a  dir.  It  was  the  least  of  Mario's  per- 
formances. 

SusiNi  made  a  very  passable  Don  Pasquale, 
though  by  no  means  so  good  as  we  have  had. — 
Badiali,  as  Doctor  Malatesta,  was  at  home,  sure 
and  effective  at  all  points,  and,  as  is  his  artist- 
like wont,  appeared  to  merge  himself  in  a  view 
to  the  success  of  the  play.     The  quartet,  in  which 
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the  infatuated  old  fool  af  a  Don  wakes  out  of 
the  stupor  of  amazement,  is  about  the  most  effec- 
tive piece  in  the  opera,  and  elicited  an  encore. 

Saturday  afternoon   was  devoted  to  an   extra 
performance  of  Norma. 

Don  Gioyasni. 
It  is  our  fate,  with  regard  to  all  chances  of 
hearing  and  appreciating  Mozart's  masterpiece 
in  this  country,  that  it  never  turns  to  us  more  than 
one  or  two  at  a  time  of  the  many  sides  which 
make  its  perfect  whole.  We  never  get  all  its 
characters  fitly  represented,  all  its  conditions  -re- 
alized, in  any  one  performance.  If  the  Zerlina 
is  good,  the  Donna  Anna  is  bad ;  if  the  orchestra 
suggests  the  musical  sense  of  the  drama,  the  sing- 
ers and  actors  belie  it  on  the  stage  ;  or  vice  versa. 
It  differs  from  the  modern  effect  operas,  as  a  play 
of  Shakspeare  differs  from  the  plays  best  suited 
to  the  powers  of  our  theatrical  stock  companies  j 
or  as  any  great  work  of  genius  from  a  clever, 
readily  appreciable  work  of  talent.  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni'" contains  not  a  single  unimportant  part 
or  character;  it  needs  an  artist,  an  actor  and 
singer  of  genius,  for  thg  right  rendering  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  of  its  principal  roles, — indeed 
for  every  thing  above  mere  chorus.  The  dilKcul- 
ties  and  almost  impossibilities  of  a  really  adequate 
representation  of  it  on  the  stage,  are  qnite  anal- 
agous  to  those  of  representing  Shakspeare.  In 
either  case  it  is  by  many  hearings,  each  in  turn 
revealing  to  us  some  pointer  character  in  the  true 
light ;  and  still  more  is  it  by  private  reading  and 
study  of  the  work,  helped  out  and  stimulated  oc- 
casionally by  these  imperfect  attempts  at  repre- 
sentation, that  we  get  to  understand  and  feel  the 
work  in  its  completeness,  so  that  thenceforward 
no  least  part  of  it  can  ever  appear  insignificant 
or  fail  to  interest  us. 

The  difEculty  is  enhanced  in  the  case  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  by  a  plot,  by  a  libretto,  which  taken 
literally,  apart  from  the  music,  in  which  alone  the 
soul  and  true  interpretation,  BIozart's,  and  not 
Da  Ponte's,  interpretation  of  it,  reside,  is  almost 
certain  to  mislead, — especially  when  acted  out 
upon  the  stage,  as  we  commonly  see  it,  with  ths 
broadest  literalness,  by  singers  who  do  not  think 
first  of  all  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Mozart's 
music.  No  one  will  ever  get  a  right  conception  of 
this  truly  Shakesperian  opera,  who  does  not  listen 
principally  to  the  music,  and  familiarize  himself 
■with  that ;  who  does  not  continually  take  refuge 
in  the  orchestra  from  things  that  seem  absurd  or 
atupid  on  the  stage. 

If  such  intrinsic  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of 
representing  BIozart's  opera  even  in  his  own 
Germany,  even  in  the  best  appointed  theatres, 
what  can  we  expect  of  travelling  Italian  troupes 
not  made  up  primarily  with  any  reference  to  the 
production  of  such  works  as  this,  but  solely  to 
the  production  of  the  Favovitas,  Normas,  Lucre- 
zia  Borgias,  Ernanis,  &c.,  in  which  the  plot 
is  simple  and  exciting,  and  the  dramatic  in- 
terest all  centres  in  one  or  two  leading  characters, 
"  stars,"  who  seldom  leave  the  foreground,  while 
whatsoever  is  secondary  is  almost  insignificant 
and  may  be  filled  out  by  the  cheapest  supernu- 
meraries;— operas  in  which  the  prima  donna 
counts  for  more  than  the  composer,  and  the  music 
is  mainly  thought  of  as  it  illustrates  her  and  reno- 
vates her  triumphs. 

The  performance  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  therefore, 
by  the  Gkisi  and  Mario  troupe,  on  Monday  eve- 


ning, is  to  be  taken  as  something  exceptional  in 
their  general  programme,  something  out  of  their 
peculiar  line.  And  yet  it  was  an  exception  in 
which  we  must  thankfully  recognize  a  graceful 
deference  to  a  Boston  musical  taste,  while  we  are 
and  should  be  thankful  at  any  time  to  hear  this 
opera  given  with  as  many  good  elements  as  this 
troupe  could  furnish.  Yet  we  have  once  or  twice 
enjoyed  the  opera  as  a  whole  somewhat  better. 
We  have  had  a  better  orchestral  treatment,  and 
perhaps  a  better  average  of  principal  parts. —  • 
Could  we  have  had  some  of  the  excellent  parts  of 
former  representations  (say  the  almost  perfect 
Zerlina  of  Mme.  BosiO,  or  the  very  charming 
one  of  Mme.  Sontag)  with  the  new  excellencies 
of  this,  we  should  have  had  a  pretty  feir  present- 
ment of  "  Don  Giovanni." 

As  it  was,  it  was  a  privilege  which  one  once 
smitten  with  the  charm  of  Mozart's  music,  would 
not  for  many  accompanying  imperfections  have 
forgone,  simply  to  witness  for  the  first  time  in  ou* 
theatres  a  worthy  impersonation  of  the  greatest 
character  in  the  piece,  the  character  of  Donna 
Anna.  Grisi,  for  the  first  time,  has  filled  out  to  us 
Mozrart's  conception  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
lofty  of  all  his  female  characters.  Grisi  was  the 
first  who  could  look  and  act  the  part,  as  indicated 
in  the  noble,  impassioned,  spiritual  music  whioh 
the  composer  has  assigned  to  it.  She  could  bring 
out  the  wonderful  pathos  of  that  recitative  over 
her  dead  father,  and  the  fire  and  sublime  energy 
of  the  oath  and  duet  of  revenge.  She  could  sus- 
tain the  arduous  melody  of  that  trio  of  maskers 
at  its  heaveni}'  height,  suffering  not  a  drop  of  its 
eloquent  beauty  to  be  lost,  so  that  with  the  sup- 
port of  Mario,  in  spite  of  the  crude  and  uncer- 
tain soarings  of  the  other  soprano,  it  ravished 
the  audience,  and  had  to  be  repeated. 

Above  all,  in  that  great  recitative  and  aria 
(Oltavio,  son  morte:  and  Or  sai  chi  l' onore), 
where  she  recognizes  her  father's  murderer  and 
relates  the  outrage  to  her  lover — perhaps  the 
grandest  piece  of  lyric  monologue  that  exists — 
Grisi  found  sphere  for  her  loftiest  and  most  im- 
passioned action  and  vocal  declamation,  fully 
equal  to  her  famous  Ah,  non  tremare  scene  in 
"  Norma,"  while  the  music  here  is  unspeakably 
greater.  That  scene  alone,  although  it  was  too 
good  to  "  bring  the  house  down,"  was  worth  an 
evening's  entertainment  to  an  appreciating  lis- 
tener, and  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  high  Art " 
as  anything  we  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage. 
Study  its  music  over,  and  then  mark  it  well  the 
next  time  you  can  hear  it  so  performed  ! 

We  had  truly  hoped  that,  having  now  for  once 
a  Donna  Anna,  she  would  have  given  the  great 
song  Non  mi  dir,  always  heretofore  omitted  on 
the  stage,  and  only  sung  in  public  once  or  twice 
here  by  Jenny  Lind,  and  then  in  a  style  and 
spirit  worthy  of  its  lofty,  lovely  melody.  But  in 
this  we  were  disappointed ;  the  last  spiritual 
strains  of  Donna  Anna's  voice  had  floated  away 
in  the  mysterious  chords  of  the  swift  and  intricate 
Sextet. — But  what  do  certain  critics  mean  by 
talking  of  Donna  Anna  as  a  part  of  secondary 
consequence,  and  advising  that  Grisi  would  do 
better  to  take  the  part  of  pretty  little  affectionate, 
coquettish  Zeriina !  That  too  is  a  beautiful  and 
all-important  part :  but  because  Bosio  and  Son- 
tag  took  it,  does  it  follow  that  Grisi  should,  or 
that  it  is  the  first  part?  Donna  Anna  subordi- 
nate !  Why,  she  is  the  heroine,  and  soul  and 
central    inspiration  of   the    piece,   the    type   of 


loveliness  and  womanhood,  and  the  embodied 
heavenly  Nemesis  that  chants  all  through  this 
complex  tale  of  wrong  and  that  forefeels  the 
coming  '  Destiny.  Donna  Anna  is  Mozart's 
choicest  creation ;  to  her  has  he  assigned  the 
greatest  music.  Is  rt  necessary  that  the  greatest 
character  should  be  in  the  foreground  all  the 
time  ?  The  answer  to  th.is  question  reveals  an- 
other reason  why  a  great  musical  life-poem, 
constituted  like  "  Don  Giovanni,"  absorbs  the  at- 
tention of  th((  many,  at  first,  less  than  the  intense 
modern  Italian  plots.  It  is  because  of  its  very 
truth  to  nature  and  to  life,  because  it  is  so  vital 
with  genius  m  every  detail  and  every  fibre  ;  so 
that  none  of  the  characters  that  come  and  go  and 
intermingle  in  the  picture  claim  exclusive  promi- 
nence for  more  than  a  short  time ;  yet  they 
make  their  mark  none  the  less ;  so  it  is  in  life,  in 
actual  history  ;  so  it  is  in  the  true  life  poems  "  that 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  "  and  only  in  those 
artificial,  forced  products,  the  effect  dramas,  is  it 
not  so.   . 

It  was  a  real  gain  therefore  in  this  programme 
to  get  for  the  first  time  a  Donna  Anna  (although 
we  own  to  pleasant  memories  of  Truffi.)  It- 
was  one  of  Grisi's  famous  parts,  and  in  no  part 
has  she  shown  a  finer  and  higher  talent.  It  also 
gave  us  an  Ottavio,  a  part  heretofore  always  cari- 
catured. By  Mario's  delicious  tenor,  beauties  of 
the  first  scene,  of  the  quartet,  the  trio,  the  ball 
scene  and  the  sextet,  always  faint  or  marred  be- 
fore, stood  out  fair  and  appreciable.  But  it  was 
in  the  most  perfect  of  tenor  songs,  in  //  mw  tesoro, 
that  he  gave  us  by  far  the  finest  exhibition  of 
himself,  revealing  the  full  beauty,  depth  and  ten- 
derness of  Mozart's  love-fraught  melody.  In  the 
strong  and  declamatory  portions  he  was  as  perfect 
as  in  the  sweet  and  simple  melody,  the  exquisite 
roulades  and  cadences ;  and  the  impression  of 
that  sustained  high  note,  where  the  voice  hangs 
poised,  as  it  were,  in  ecstatic  reverie,  while  the 
melody  moves  on  in  the  instruments,  cannot 
soon  fade  away.  If  one's  curiosity  be  mainly 
to  hear  Blario,  we  cannot  think  of  a  better  opera 
than  this.  But  Mozart  has  given  another  exquis- 
ite aria  to  Ottavio :  Dalla  sua  pace ; — why  could 
he  not  also  sing  that  ? 

As  for  the  two  characters  that  are  kept  pretty 
constantly  upon  the  stage,  Don  Juan  and  Lepo- 
rello,  they  were  at  least  fairly  done.  Sig.  Badi- 
ali  is  much  the  best  Don  Juan  we  have  ever  had 
here,  and,  so  far  as  singing  and  xaxiiicsX parlando  go, 
fails  not  to  afford  that  artistic  satisfaction  which 
he  always  has  to  give.  But  in  age  and  person  he 
is  not  after  Mozart's,  or  OuiibichefTs,  ideal  of  the 
part, — not  another  Bassi  ;  and  though  his  imper- 
sonation of  it  was  refinement  itself  compared  with 
some  we  have  had,  (in  which  the  Don  and  his  ser- 
vant seemed  to  have  exchanged  parts  through  the 
whole  piece,  as  well  as  in  the  serenade  scene,)  it 
still  smacked  too  much  of  the  literal  libretto,  and 
too  little  of  Mozart's  conception  as  indicated  in 
his  music.  Sig.  SusiNi's  Leporello  had  many 
good  points,  but  was  rather  heavy ;  it  had  too 
much  of  the  blockhead  and  too  little  of  the  subtle 
knave.  Moreover  his  basso  is  not  telling  enough 
in  the  lower  notes,  so  that  the  trio  of  basses,  in 
the  first  scen6,  where  the  Commendatore  dies, — 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  in  the  entire 
music,  was  feeble  and  confused ;  —  doubly  so 
through  the  vocal  insufficiency  and  serio-comic 
dying  of  the  respectable  commander.  This  gave 
the  opera  a  bad  start  at  the  outset,  and  probably 
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weakened  the  impression  throughout.  As  the 
speaking  statue,  too,  Sig.  Candi  lacked  ponder- 
ous marble  tones,  and  trembled  in  his  shoes  as  his 
hand  grasped  a  culprit  stronger  than  himself. 
Masetto  is  an  important  part,  essential  to  a  clear 
perception  of  much  of  the  fine  concerted  music,  es- 
pecially in  the  hurried  scries  of  delicious  little 
scenes  before  the  first  first  finale.  But  our  Ma- 
setto was  a  puppet  with  a  voice  scarce  audible, 
and  that  apparently  a  tenor  instead  of  a  baritone_ 

Returning  to  the  prime  donne,  of  whom  the 
play  requires  three  of  the  highest  excellence,  we 
have  to  regret  the  worse  than  want  of  a  fit  Elvira. 
Signorina  Doxovanni  had  neither  the  voice, 
skill,  action,  conception,  or  studied  acquirement  of 
her  part, — a  part  in  itself  next  in  dignity  to  Donna 
Anna,  high,  impassioned,  devoted,  to  which  much 
of  the  most  difficult  and  soaring  music  is  assigned. 
This  marred  the  trie  and  the  exquisite  quartet  : 
non  ti  fidar,  that  has  not  its  equal  in  all  opera. 
Then  she  listened  to  Leporello's  catalogue  song 
like  an  automaton,  as  if  the  womanly  and  wronged 
Elvira  could  have  power  to  listen  !  The  Zerlina 
of  Mrae.  LoRiNi  (known  as  our  Boston  singer. 
Miss  Virginia  Whiting)  was  quite  well  sung, 
eliciting  encores  in  the  duet.  La  ci  darem  (which 
by  the  way  was  taken  very  slow,)  and  in  the  Bald, 
halti;  but  the  naive  grace  and  charm  of  the  char- 
acter, after  one  has  seen  Bosio,  were  not  there. 

Chorus  and  orchestra  would  hardly  bear  criti- 
cal report,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
whole  thing  was  got  irp  hastily.  Yet  the  main 
features  of  the  music  were  there,  and  if  one  lis- 
tened to  the  orchestra  he  was  surely  borne  away 
upon  the  luscious  tide  of  Mozart's  musical  inven- 
tion. 

Many  scenes  were  inadequately,  and  some  al- 
together wrongly,  treated.  The  great  first  finale, 
the  ball  room  scene,  was  seldom  made  so  feeble. 
You  saw  nothing  but  a  party  of  peasants  on  the 
stage  ;  no  ladies  and  gentlemen,  corresponding 
to  the  stately  minuet  in  the  music.  The  three 
distinct  dance  times  that  play  on  at  once  in  the 
orchestra,  were  unexplained  by  anything  upon 
the  stage ;  where  there  should  have  been  halls 
opening  into  hall,  and  three  real  bands,  that  in 
the  foreground  playing  the  minuet  for  the  noble 
company  to  dance  by,  while  the  boors  in  the 
background  danced  their  country-dances  and 
waltzes  to  their  own  droning  musicians.  But  M. 
Oulibicheff  will  set  all  that  right,  when  we  come 
to  it  in  our  translations. — Again,  the  sextet  scene 
was  unintelligible;  the  hujo  luco,  dark,  cavernous 
enclosure,  was  made  a  public  street,  and  Lepo- 
rello  instead  of  groping  his  way  out,  seemed  to 
be  groping  his  way  into  the  doors  of  people's 
houses.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  (in  our  theatres)  unparalleled  beauty 
and  efi'ectiyeness  of  the  scene  of  the  statue  upon 
horseback.     It  was  really  artistic. 

"  Don  Giovanni  "  was  announced  for  repeti- 
tion last  night,  and  we  doubt  not,  we  shall  have 
many  improvements  to  report. 


OoLiEiCHrFF  ON  "  DoN  GiovANKi."  —  We  have 
already  within  the  past  tliree  years  said  and  publislied 
a  good  deal  about  tliis  opera.  We  have  given  our  own 
somewhat  studied  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  it,  and  we 
have  translated  from  Hoffmann,  Mozart's  Russian  bio- 
grapher, above-named,  and  olliers,  thoughts  which  helped 
to  place  its  beauty  and  significance  in  the  right  light. 
But  we  find,  whenever  it  is  performed  here,  such  misun- 
derstanding and  misappreciation  of  the  work,  both  on  the 
part  of  public  and  performers,  that  we  have  been  anxious 
to  set  some  matters  right  about  it,  by  giving  our  readers 


a  few  extracts  from  a  very  able,  thorough  and  extended 
analysis  of  "Don  Juan"  by  Oulibicheff,  Its  length, 
however,  seem'ed  to  make  it  unmanageable;  and  we 
have  finally  concluded  to  take  time  for  it,  and  give  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  it.  On  the  first  page  therefore,  we 
have  commenced  ;  not  at  the  beginning,  for  we  could 
safely  omit  much  of  the  long  metaphysical  introduction, 
and  we  had  already  published  the  imaginary  conversation 
between  Mozart  and  Da  Potite  about  the  libretto,  (vol,., 
i,,  page  33.)  We  also  oipit  Ihe  description  of  the  over- 
ture, which  has  already  appeared  in  vol,  ii.,  p.  9,  We 
take  the  liberty  also  to  break  it  up  by  special  headings. 
If  any  one  will  follow  it  through,  referring  at  the  same 
time,  if  possible,  to  the  music  itself,  we  will  warrant  him 
against  indifference  to  "  Don  Giovanni,"  the  next  time  it 
shall  come  round  for  performance. 


Miss  Hensler's  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  eminently  successful,  in  spite  of  most 
discouraging  circumstances.  We  had  confidently  looked 
for  letters  by  this  steamer,  which  would  enable  us  to  give 
a  full  and  authentic  account  of  it.  But  we  must  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Union. 


Concerts,  —  Notices  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  and  the  Orchestral  Union,  mn^  wait  till  next  week, 

Au  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Som- 
erset St,  Baptist  Church  is  also  deferred. 

NATHAN    RICHARBSON, 

Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  & 
American  Music,  Piano-Fortes,  Organs, 
"Melodeons,  Metronomes,  Music- 
Boxes,  etc,  etc. 
MUSICAL   EXCHANGE,    383  Washingtoil  St., 
BOSTON. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOR— 

THE     PIANO-FOKTE, 

BT    NATHAN    RICnARDSON. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  It 
has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Slusicians  in  the  United  State.'!  and  Europe. 

AH  the  exercises  in  this  work  are  arranged  in  so  progressive 
and  judicioui!  a  manner  as  to  develop  the  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  the  fingers  in  the  least  time  possible  Price,  $S. 
Bound  in  clotb,  full  gilt,  SJ4.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
above  price. 

Every  variety  of  new  Music  published  at  this  establishment, 
which  the  publisher  warranto  to  give  satisfaction.  Catalogues 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

New  Music  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  received 
as  soon  as  issued. 

TVe  address  ourselves  particularly  to  Teachers  out  of  town, 
Female  Colleges,  Seminaries,  etc.,  and  would  state  that,  from 
our  own  experience  in  like  situations,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  wants,  and  in  case  they  should  give  us  the  honor 
of  their  patronage,  we  will  endeavor  to  tulfil  their  orders  to 
their  satisfaction  ;  and  to  whom  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  a 
liberal  deduction  from  the  retail  prices  upon  all  music  pur- 
chased in  quantities. 


F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Resideuce,  Wo.  3  ^Vinter  Place,  Boston. 

MUe.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  she  will  open  NEXT  WEEK, 
NEW  CLASSES  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  on  the 
PIANO-FORTE,  For  the  convenience  of  young  ladies  attend- 
ing school,  classes  will  commence  at  four  o'clock. 

Terms  :  Fifteen  Dollars  for  twenty-four  lessons.  Apply  at 
Mile.  Gabrielie  De  Lamotte's  residence,  65  Hancock  street. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Havingresided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Enylish  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  uasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  bo- 
lief  that  they  are  afHicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness;  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  {if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

[C?*  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 


BOSTOTT    THEATRE. 

MADAME    ORISI 

SIGNOR      MARIO'S 

FAEEWELL  PEHFORMAKCES 

IN    BOSTON. 

MR.  n.\CKETT  would  respectfully  apprise  his  friends,  the 
Boston  public,  that  he  has  determined  to  reduce  the  Farewell 
Performances  of 

Madame  GRIvSI  and  Signer  MARIO 

at  New  York  to  THREE  ONLY,  prior  to  their  return  posi- 
tively to  Europe,  21st  February,  per  Steamer  Atlantic,  and 
that  consequently  their  last  performances  here,  after  this  date, 
will  be  as  follows  : 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  Feb.  3d,  last  time  in  America, 

I  PURITAW^I. 

MONDAY,  February  5th, 

SEMIRAMIDE, 

"WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  7th,  by  request, 

LA  FAVORITA. 

FRIDAY^  February  9th, 

NORMA, 

And  the  Las'"  Act  nf 

IiITGIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  Feb.  10th, 

SEMIRAMIDE. 

MOST    POSITIVELY 

THE  LAST  APPEARANCE  of  this  Troupe,  and  of  Madame 
Grisi  and  Signer  Mario,  prior  to  their  return  to  Europe.- 

Mr.  Hackett  assures  the  public  that  under  no  circumstancea 
(except  as  above  announced)  can  these  Artistes  again  appear 
in  Boston. 

Places  for  all  or  either  of  the  above  representations,  may  be 
procured  at  WADE'S,  197  Washington  street. 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARI*  ZEURAHN Conductor. 

Single  tickets,  25  ets  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  SI :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nop  23 

THE     OPERAS. 

COMPIiETE  EDITIONS,  "WORDS  and  MUSIC. 

The  following  volumes  of  DITSON'S  EDITION  OF  STAN- 
DARD OPERAS  are  now  ready.  Each  contains  English  and 
Italian  words,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author,  and  a  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  plot. 

Price, 

NORMA, by  Bellini,  166  pp.  quarto,  2  00 

LA  SONNAMBULA, "         175  "  2:00 

LUCItEZlA  BORGIA, ....Donizetti,  182  "  2  00 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,      "        16S  "  2.00 

ERNANI Verdi,  192  "  2.00 

DON  GIOVANNI,  (Piano  solo)  Mozart,  80  "  1  00 

"  The  size  of  these  volumes  enables  them  to  be  used  without 
a-ny  inconvenience,  and  we  hope  in  our  musical  campaign  to 
see  them  as  mvich  consulted  as  opera  glasses." — Transcript. 

"  Here  are  the  finest  productions  at  prices  which  none  can 
object  to,  and  we  heartily  commend  all  the  volumes  to  the 
good  taste  and  patronage  of  every  lover  of  music." — Musical 
World. 

Published  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

HEWS'  PATENT  AMERICAN   ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 

From  the  illustrious  Pianist^  L.  ill.   GOTTSCHALK^  to  Mr. 
Hews''  Agent  at  Neiv  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  5, 1853. 

Mr.  N.  P.  CuRTiss  :  Dear  Sir,— Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  Geo.  Hews'  American  Patent  Action  Piano, 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  this  city  the  present  year,  and  other 
of  his  Pianos  at  your  ^Varerooms,  which  afforded  me  much 
gratification,  I  cheerfully  re<rommend  them  to  the  public.  I 
am  very  glad  of  the  improvement  in  the  action.  These  instru- 
ments likewise  are  of  excellent  tone,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  scales.  Very  Respectfully, 

L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK. 

G-EOBGE  HE'WS  has  removed  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  No.  379  Washington 
Street.  Jan.  27    4t 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiNTHUOP  House.  Terms  : — S50  per  quarter  of  24  leisons, 
two  a  week  ;  JifSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WANTED.— A  place  as  ORGANIST  in  some  church  in 
or  near  Boston,  by  one  who  can  produce  the  best  testi- 
monials, and  who  has   formerly  ofliciated  in  that  capacity  for 
seven  years  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 
Feb  3    4t 
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yOUBG  LAMES'  VOCAl  MSIC  SCHOOL 

Eooms  in  connet  tion  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Beaman'^s  Young  Ladies' 

School,  No.  23  Temple  Place. 

E.  R.  BI-A3VCHARD,  Teacher, 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAR  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  designed  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  Tend  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapred  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  receive  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  wirh  first  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorongli  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diffiimlt  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  lilanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  3,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instrwction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Mu.sic  School,we  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo.  J.  Webb,  F.  F.  Muller, 

Geo.  F.  Root,  B.  F.  Baker. 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIELBLOCK, 

United  States  Hotel.  Dec  30 


CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cleveland,  Oliio. 

This  new  and  elegant  h^l,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland- 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ACAR.D. Messr.q.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGWOR,  AUGUSTO  BENDEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgusto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

references. 
Kev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 
Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  be  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs, 
Sept  23  tf. 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD, 

TEACHER  OF  TRE  F1A.5SO  ATSD  SlKGli^SG. 

Hesidence,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Refereticey  Geo.  J.  Webb,  E3Q.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

265  "Wasliing^oii  Street^  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

i»3:.^Kro-^*c>n.'i?3Ess», 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

W^AREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


WO^W    READY: 
Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIAIO-FOSTE, 

BY"  NA-THA-N   RICHjiIRVSON. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  In- 
struction Book  has  been  so  great,  particularly  among  Teachers, 
heads  of  Seminaries,  &c  ,  the  publisher  has  been  induced  to 
issue  an  edition  containing  precisely  the  same  matter,  but 
bound  in  a  plainer  style.  This  Metbod  is  more  complete  and 
systematic  tban  any  other  published  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
and  is  now  the  cheapest.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  first 
Teachers,  as  being  the  very  best. 

Price,  in  plain  binding $S,00 

In  the  original  style,  full  gilt S4,00 

Copies  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

PUBLISHED   AT  THE 

MUSICAL   EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston,  by 
ITATHAN  EICHARDSOIf. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND     MELODEONS. 

WASlSiiMi 

No.  3    'WINTER    STREET, 
,      BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAERANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND  DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  'Wasliii&gtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 

O.  ANDR^   &   CO.'S 

19   S.  HINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PUILADELPHIA. 

Il^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  oup 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

Mk.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEB, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOKT  TEMPIiE,   BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Publisher  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MDSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Mr.  0.  DITSON'S,  115  Washington  St., 
or  Mr.  N.  RICHARDSON'S,  282  Washington  St. 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  f^uglisU  Vocalization. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
i  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theokt  of  Mdsio. 

Address  No.  45  Han-isou  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  mu.sic 
stores.  Sept  16 


MAKUPACTURED  BV 

MASON     &-     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Ectuality,  Power,  Sweetness  of , Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish, 
Our  prices  vary  from  ^60  to  Sl'75,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Eecommeudations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[TT^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON"  &  HAMLIW, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  >  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms. 

Oct  28    Gm  {Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail,  j 

CARL    GARTNER, 
T  B  jS.G  MBR    OF    MUSICj 

May  be  found  at  No  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLONCELIiG. 
HENRI  JUNGNICKEL 

M'ill  receive  pupils  on  the  Violoncello.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  67  Warren  Street.  Oc  14 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTUREll  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  fp-eatly  improved  ACTION  PI.\NO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  WasMnglan  Si.,  Boston. 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-IIOOM,  No.  17  Qeat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

RefereTices. 

Messr.1.  Chiokebixg,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pukchabd,  Boston. 

Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 


PIAKIST  AND  TEACHER   OE   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.     Mr  H.  m.iy  he  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  the   Handel  &,  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  TTnion,  anS 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  II.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  V.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 

THOMAS    KYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

PKINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  S45  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


G.   P.   REKD   tfc   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  f&r  Frmce  ^  Co.''s  Melodeons, 


ANDKEAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Pinckney    Street. 


Sept  16 


tf 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHEB  OF   THE  PIAWO-EOETE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Koxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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VOL.    VI. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    10,    1855, 


NO.   19. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

™  { ^"  o.^^;:'il5o^^  "^•?"^''  j  ™— - 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Ar^  of  Husio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Pnlite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts^ 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  tlie  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  E.^^says  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Sec. 

[C^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.    Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeavs. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance.,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirceen  cejits  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  tioeniy-slx 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni." 

BT  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 
Mingling  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic. 

It  is  now  time  that  the  musical  tragedy  should 
rest,  and  that  the  buffo  opera  should  have  a 
chance  to  make  itself  perceptible.  *     *     »     « 

Although  the  mixture  of  two  elements,  like 
the  tragic  and  the  comic,  excites  an  invincible 
repugnance,  which  is  instinctive  in  all  spectators 
not  blindly  prepossessed  with  literary  doctnnes, 
yet  in  the  musical  drama  it  produces  very  differ- 
ent results.  Effects  purely  dramatic  have  to  be 
prepared   and   carried   through,  like   everything 


addressed  to  the  understanding.  It  requires 
some  time  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  before  the 
moral  dispositions  of  the  spectators  will  take 
the  desired  direction.  By  mingling  opposites, 
you  dt'Stioy  the  impression  already  produced,  as 
well  as  the  impression  yet  to  be  produced,  unless 
you  connect  them  by  long  and  learned  transitions, 
which  almost  never  comport  with  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  a  theatrical  piece.  And  even  in  this 
case  the  author  renounces  the  most  precious  of 
his  advantages,  the  progress  of  a  homogeneous 
interest.  Of  quite  another  nature  are  the  condi- 
tions in  an  opera.  The  music  appeals  directly  to 
the  soul,  and  works  upon  it  without  any  logical 
preparation.  With  the  composer  a  simple  change 
ot  rhythm,  a  passage  fiom  the  major  to  the  minor 
mode,  sutfioe  to  make  us  intimately  conscious  of 
new  psychological  states,  however  they  may  differ 
from  those  we  have  just  left.  Nay  more,  the 
immediate  succession  of  the  most  contrasted  ef- 
fects is,  independently  of  any  application,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  musical  Art.  Violin  quartets 
and  symplionies,  or  cheerful  and  lively  pieces, 
can  follow  pieces  of  an  opposite  character  with 
the  best  effect.  In  the  opera  the  mixture  of  the 
serious  and  the  comic  is  not  only  much  more  ad- 
missible, but  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous. 
Since  the  impressions  of  music  are  incomparably 
stronger  than  all  the  impressions  of  the  spoken 
drama,  they  would  be  much  more  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, if  you  did  not  vary  them.  The  tinest 
lyric  tragedies,  "  Idomeneo,"  the  two  "Iphigenias," 
the  "  Vestal,"  would  be  somewhat  tedious  without 
the  dances,  intermezzos  and  other'  accessories  of 
tbe  action.  The  best  buffo  operas  would  cease  to 
be  entertaining  after  the  tirst  act,  unless  some 
numbers  of  a  sentimental  character  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  drolleries.  Therein  lies  the 
reason,  why  "Don  Juan,"  which  contains  within 
itself  the  quintessence  of  all  musical  effects,  is  at 
once  the  highest  tragedy  and  highest  comedy, 
and  is  the  opera  of  all  others  which  best  pleases 
the  connoisseurs,  and  of  which  nobody  grows 
weary. 

Donna  Elvira. 

Here  now  the  living  and  singing  transition 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ludicrous  is  the  fair  lady, 
who  steps  upon  the  stage  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  to  whom  we  beg  attention. 
Elvira  manifests  two  very  distinct  sides,  according 
as  you  view  her  as  object  or  as  subject,  as  you 
regard  her  role  or  her  musical  part.  From  the 
objective  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  her  role. 


this  person  appears  anything  but  agreeable,  es- 
pecially in  the  eyes  of  married  men,  who  under- 
stand such  relations  from  of  old.  It  is  the  hob- 
goblin or  nightmare,  that  pursues  one  everywhere 
in  his  younger  years  in  the  form  of  a  woman 
who  has  been  loved  to  satiety,  and  who  afterwards 
has  re-appeared  to  one  under  the  far  more  fright- 
ful form  of  a  legitimate  and  constant  wife,  and 
that  always  at  the  most  inopportune  moment,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  most  innocent  recreations  and 
the  sweetest  pastimes.  But  if  you  regard  Elvira 
from  the  subjective  or  musical  point  of  view,  you 
will  behold  in  her  an  uncommon  and  choice  na- 
ture, a  great  and  noble  woman.  In  her  the  mu- 
sician has  represented  the  unqualified  devotion, 
the  love  triumphant  over  desertion  and  forget- 
fulness,  which  survives  humiliations,  insults  and 
even  despair. 

The  ritornel  of  the  commencing  aria  gives  us 
the  outline  of  a  highly  passionate  woman.  An 
imposing  key,  E  flat ;  a  firm,  majestic  and  deter- 
mined rhythm  ;  melodic  figures,  which  know  their 
consequence  and  seem  to  say  to  one  :  "  Look  at 
me,  my  stately  aspect,  my  noble  movements; 
with  a  dash  of  coquetry  to  be  sure,  but  all  in  the 
best  taste."  The  orchestral  prelude  is  so  positive, 
so  shining,  so  characteristic,  it  has  so  much  the 
appearance  of  being  the  main  theme,  that  you 
hardly  expect  to  hear  another  take  precedence  of 
it.  Scarcely  is  it  at  an  end,  when  the  composer 
takes  it  up  again  note  for  note,  to  make  of  it — 
what  ?  the  accompaniment  to  the  voice  part. 
And  the  song  part  engraves  itself  melodiously 
upon  this  melodious  and  embellished  tablature, 
with  a  naturalness  and  precision,  which  stamp  it 
at  the  same  time  on  the  ear.  In  this  one  recog- 
nizes MozAET.  Ah  !  chi  mi  dice  mai  quel  barharo 
dov'  e  ?  Elvira  has  in  mind  a  horrible  example 
(orrendo  scempio),  she  means  to  revenge  herself, 
to  dig  out  the  heart  of  the  empio  (impious 
wretch),  if  she  finds  him;  for  this  purpose  only 
has  she  hastened  here  from  Burgos.  Again 
something  tragic  1  not  entirely.  Our  miiestro 
did  not  let  himself  be  deceived  by  the  ladies,  nor 
by  the  poet  who  connived  with  them.  Hear 
how  in  the  second  air  he  translates  the  words : 
gli  vo'  cava)-  il  cor  (I  will  tear  out  his  heart). 
He  translates  it  so :  "  Weeping  will  I  throw  my- 
self into  his  arms,  if  he  will  only  take  me."  But 
what  say  those  imitative  strokes,  which  are 
exchanged  like  signs  between  the  first  violins,  the 
viola  and  the  bass,  enchanting  the  ear  and  excit- 
ing  eager   expectation !      They   say,   that   Don 
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Juan  is  there,  in  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  not 
observed  by  Elvira.  You  have  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing the  pernicious  man  again,  who  appeared 
and  vanished  in  darliness,  leaving  a  corpse  be- 
hind him  as  a  proof  that  he  has  been  here.  Don 
Juan  has  washed  his  hands  ;  he  is  fresh  and  trim, 
splendidly  attired,  full  of  new  arts  of  seduction 
and  in  the  best  humor  for  his  morning  hunt;  his 
two-footed  terrier  follows  him,  and  the  chase 
seems  to  promise  a  fortunate  beginning.  A  lady, 
all  alone,  who  has  the  appearance  of  compre- 
hending that  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone,  any 
more  than  for  a  man  ;  there  is  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity. Poverina,  pooerina !  sings  Don  Juan- 
Cerchiam  di  consolar  il  suo  tormento.  And  Le- 
porello  adds :  Cosi  ne  consolb  mille  e  otto  cento. 
Mark  the  teasing  and  mocking  instrumental 
figure,  which  prolongs  its  doubled  notes  over  this 
edifying  dialogue.  After  Donna  Elvira  has  fin- 
ished her  number  with  a  bravura  piece,  and  the 
classic  cadence  has  added  the  customary  comple- 
tion, Giovanni  addresses  the  lady  in  the  way 
that  birds  are  lured  :  Signorina  !  Signorina  !  the 
roguish  figure  appears  again,  more  mockingly 
than  before,  but  with  the  fifth  bar  singers  and 
orchestra  suddenly  hold  in,  as  if  they  had  seen 
the  Medusa's  head.  The  piece  ends  here,  that  is 
to  say,  it  does  not  end  at  all.  The  gallant  and 
the  lady  have  recognized  each  other.  Let  us 
admire  with  all  our  might,  enjoy  with  our  utmost 
appetite,  but  lose  no  time  in  praises. 

The  Catalogue  Song. 

Don  Juan,  who  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  make  a 
second  conquest  of  Elvira,  leaves  her  alone  with 
Leporello.  Our  actress  has  too  much  sense  to 
resemble,  as  so  many  others  do,  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  catalogue,  the  chief  of  a  department 
listening  to  the  official  report  of  a  subordinate. 
Elvira  does  not  listen,  but  walks  up  and  down 
the  stage  with  long  steps,  and  finally  sinks  upon 
a  bench  and  buries  herself  in  her  thoughts. 
Leporello,  who  takes  the  silence  of  his  auditor  for 
attention,  a  mistake  that  happens  to  many  an 
author,  begins  his  reading  plan  pianissimo,  with 
only  the  quartet  accompaniment.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  go  through  the  whole  folio  volume, 
but  only  to  show  the  sum  total,  which  embraces 
Giovanni's  statistics  of  Europe.  The  violins  and 
the  bass  regularly  turn  over  the  leaves,  indicate 
the  kingdoms  and  the  provinces,  point  with  the 
finger  to  this  paragraph  or  that  chapter,  and  Le- 
porello reads  as  he  finds  what  he  was  seeking. 
In  Italia  sei  cento  e  quaranta.  Here  in  great 
letters  you  see  perhaps  Madame.  And  the  vio- 
lins start  off  astonished  with  the  flutes  and  cry 
aloud,  while  the  joking  group  of  oboes  and  horns 
sneeringly  dispute  the  monstrous  greatness  of  the 
number.  When  he  comes  to  the  chapter  Spain, 
our  historiographer,  who  thus  far  has  been  reading 
with  the  monotony  of  a  market  clerk  with  spect- 
acles on  nose,  lets  his  voice  sink  more  and  more 
and  oversteps  the  measure  on  the  same  syllable : 
ma-ma-ma  in  Ispagna.  He  is  terrified  by  what 
he  has  got  to  say  and  hesitates.  This  is  a  master- 
stroke of  style,  to  interrupt  the  narrative  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  audience  sits  with  open 
mouth,  to  swallow  the  great  word  that  now  is 
coming.  Having  prepared  the  blow  in  this  way, 
he  approaches  you  and  says  in  grave  and  myste- 
rious tones :  Ma  in  Ispagna,  son  gia  mille  e  tre  ! 
(But  in  Spain,  already  there  are  one  thousand 
and  three  I  )    Now  !  what  say  you.?    Mille  e  tre, 


repeat  the  violins ;  Mille  e  Ire,  repeat  after  them 
the  bassoon  and  the  oboe. 

As  soon  as  the  ear  is  quite  sure  that  it  has  un- 
derstood the  incredible  number  rightly,  the  nar- 
rative is  quickened  again,  and  goes  on  in  syllabic 
notes :  V'han  fra  queste  contadine,  cameriere, 
citadine,  v'han  contesse,  iaronesse,  marchesine, 
principesse,  (among  these  are  country  lasses, 
chambermaids,  city  ladies,  are  countesses,  baron- 
esses, marchionesses,  princesses.)  Yes,  they  all 
pass  by  us,  according  to  their  date  of  service,  in 
the  orchestra.  The  procession  is  immensely  long 
and  consists  entirely  of  ladies.  All  these  talk  at 
once,  prate  and  babble,  shriek  and  gesticulate,  so 
that  one  knows  not  whom  one  hears.  Conclusion. 
The  reading  is  over  and  Leporello  is  moved  to 
append  some  proverbs  and  maxims,  taken  from 
the  moral  law  book,  whose  practical  application 
he  has  taught  in  the  extracts.  We  pass  from 
allegro  to  andante,  and  from  declamation  to  mel- 
ody. There  lies  so  much  plausibility  and  wisdom 
in  the  aphorisms  of  Don  Juan,  that  the  orchestra 
thinks  it  cannot  make  its  consent  distinctly  enough 
understood.  The  instruments  are  emulous  with 
one  another,  as  to  which  shall  strengthen  the  voice 
part  with  the  heartiest  good  will,  or  repeat  it  with 
most  edification,  or  give  it  weight  by  the  most 
convincing  commentaries.  Especially  are  we  de- 
tained before  the  images  of  the  grande  maestosa 
and  the  piccina,  after  whom  comes  the  vecchia. 
We  see  what  it  costs,  to  want  to  be  young  at  six- 
ty ;  her  foot  slips,  and  the  foolish  old  belle  falls, 
she  and  her  peruke,  over  an  abrupt  cadence  in 
B  flat  major.  The  bassoon,  sj-mpathizing  with 
her,  offers  her  his  arm  and  leads  her,  whispering 
in  her  ear  at  the  same  time  some  very  significant 
words  about  the  necessity  of  making  her  will.  I 
have  done.  Madam.  Since  you  now  know  all, 
you  must  be  perfectly  consoled.  I  wish  you  a 
very  pleasant  day.  The  "  Catalogue  song"  is  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  buffo  style,  as  the  Ital- 
ians themselves  admit,  who  are  the  most  natural 
and  competent  judges  in  this  matter,  since  the 
buffo  style  is  almost  ingrown  with  their  language. 
g  Zerlina. 

Attention  !  here  come  a  brave  and  merry  throng 
of  people.  In  G  major,  and  in  six-eight  time. 
Hurra  for  a  country  wedding  !  This  is  no  eclogue 
nor  idyll ;  it  is  Masetto  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
a  troop  of  peasants,  men  and  women,  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  and  faces,  dancing  and  singing  ; 
a  very  jovial  choir,  and  yet  a  kind  of  joviality 
which  you  like  to  witness  as  a  whole  and  in  per- 
spective, like  the  herds  in  a  landscape.  It  is  al- 
together a  people's  song,  which  sounds  more  plea- 
sant in  the  distance,  than  when  you  are  near. 
The  little  duet  of  the  bridal  couple  is  framed  with 
good  effect  in  the  noisy  unisono  of  the  Tulti:  Tra 
la  la  !  tra  la  la  ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  quite  rustic  choir  is 
found  a  person,  who  will  sing  other  tones  ere  long. 
This  is  the  bride,  Zerlina,  with  whom  Mozart 
seems  to  have  fallen  as  much  in  love,  as  Pygma- 
lion with  his  statue.  Must  it  not  have  occurred 
to  many  of  my  readers,  to  have  discovered  at  some 
rural  festival,  amid  a  group  of  peasant  girls,  one 
form  to  which  all  the  others  only  served  as  foil 
and  setting ;  one  of  those  forms  not  easily  for- 
gotten, when  you  have  seen  it  once  ?  Without 
doubt  then  every  one  has  said,  that  here  was  a 
mistake  of  fortune,  and  that  this  must  be  a  prin- 
cess in  disguise.  Unquestionably  she  must  have 
soul,  mind,  character  and  aspirations.      Always  to 


have  to  remain  a  peasant,  must  be  terrible  for 
her.  Yet  one  might  offer  a  high  wager,  that  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  idol  would  have 
disturbed  these  fair  presumptions  ;  and  it  is  just 
here  that  Zerlina  distinguishes  herself  from  the 
generality  of  peasant  girls,  who  outwardly  resem- 
ble her.  Zerlina  is  precisely  that  which  you 
would  have  her  to  be.  She  possesses  soul,  mind 
and  much  vanity.  With  a  look  Giovanni  has 
divined  all  this.  Shall  such  a  beauty  be  suffered 
to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  country  lout  ?  — 
How  can  he,  the  noble  cavalier,  permit  that  ?  Do 
not  think  long,  my  fair  one,  it  is  only  to  change 
your  suitor.  Giovanni  for  Masetto,  the  change 
Beeras  worth  accepting. 

Still  she  wavers,  and  since  the  situation  is  ripe 
for  music,  here  begins  the  precious  duettina. — 
Many  lovers  of  music  find  the  allegro  of  La  ci 
darem  somewhat  trivial,  and  far  from  correspond- 
ing to  the  andante.  AVe  too  are  of  their  opinion, 
but  before  we  turn  the  observation  into  a  fault- 
finding, we  will  first  see  whether  the  composer 
had  not  some  good  ground  for  letting  a  quite  ordi- 
nary melody  follow  a  song  of  the  first  rank.  In- 
nocence in  conflict  with  seduction,  and  in  this 
growing  ever  weaker,  is,  if  not  precisely  a  very 
edifying,  at  least  a  very  musical  image.  To  make 
it  true,  the  seduction  had  to  be  felt  in  the  souls  of 
the  spectators  as  soon  as  it  penetrated  the  soul  of 
Zerlina ;  the  moral  dignity  of  the  person  survived 
as  long  as  the  words  and  music  expressed  resist- 
ance ;  but  from  the  moment  that  Zerlina  says 
andiam  (let  us  go,)  she  is  fallen  as  low  as  any  one 
of  the  ladies  in  Leporello's  register ;  and  if  her 
name  does  not  swell  the  list,  she  may  thank  cir- 
cumstances which  are  independent  of  herself. 
Andiam,  andiam,  mio  iene,  a  ristorar  le  pene 
d'ttn'  innocente  amor.  Innocente  is  good ;  the 
rest  too  is  not  bad.  To  give  a  seductive  melody 
to  such  words,  to  clothe  a  common-place  situation 
with  flattering  and  pleasing  features, — would  not 
this  have  been  as  much  as  to  make  oneself  an  ac- 
complice in  the  licentiousness  of  the  principal 
person,  and  so  to  say,  embellish  vice  ?  Against 
that  Mozart  wisely  guarded  himself.  The  mel- 
ody of  his  Allegro  expresses  nothing  but  a  ple- 
beian intoxication ;  he  shows  us  the  head  of 
a  poor  peasant  girl  entirely  turned  at  the  sight  of 
a  handsome  cavalier,  richly  decorated  with  gold 
and  feathers,  and  at  the  thought  of  fine  clothes, 
jewels,  carriages  and  horses.  She  sees  herself 
already  at  the  ball.  Listen  to  the  unquiet  pizzi- 
cato, where  the  modulation  inclines  to  the  key  of 
the  Fourth  and  then  comes  back  to  the  Tonic, 
like  a  skilful  dancer,  gracefully  balancing  before 
his  lady.  Rossini  would  not  have  done  it  better, 
but  Mozart  did  not  stop  there.  In  the  midst  of 
a  flowing  and  most  natural  melody,  which  moves 
upon  a  droning,  bag-pipe  sort  of  bass,  he  has  in- 
sinuated a  chromatic  passage,  the  effect  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  design  seems  deeply 
considered.  (Seventh  and  eight  measures  of  the 
Allegro.)  Is  not  this  harmonious  complication, 
lasting  but  a  moment,  a  sign  by  which  the  musi- 
cian meant  to  indicate  to  us  all  that  there  is  dan- 
gerous and  critical  m  this  situation,  leading  by  a 
flowery  path  directly  to  the  precipice  V  The  Al- 
legro of  La  ci  darem,  then,  is  unquestionably  the 
weakest  piece  in  the  opera,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
truthj  of  trivial  and  very  suggestive  music,  as 
long  as  the  text  is  only  frivolous. 

But  the  unavoidable  Elvira  snatches  the  dove 
from  the  talons  of  the  hawk,  and  opens  the  eyes 
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of  the  young  peasant  to  the  danger  that  threatens 
her, 

A  Piece  Commonly  Omitted. 
Few  of  my  readers  probably  have  heard  upon 
the  stage  the  musical  sermon,  which  the  forsaken 
lady  addresses  to  the  inveigled  girl ;  I  mean  the 
aria :  Fuggi  il  Traditor',  (Flee  the  betrayer,)  to 
which  we  cannot  deny  indeed  the  merit  of  a  beau- 
tiful work,  but  which  is  always  omitted  in  the  rep- 
resentation. And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  know  why  Mozart  saw  fit  to 
insert  in  a  score  like  "  Don  Giovanni"  an  aria  in 
imitation  of  Handel,  and  so  greatly  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  by  the  antiquated  forms  of  the 
song  and  the  accompaniment,  by  the  omission  of 
wind  instruments,  and  by  its  dramatic  expression  ; 
a  piece,  in  which  you  find  properly  nothing  but 
an  admirably  wrought  study  of  counterpoint  upon 
words  taken  at  random.  Was  it  fancy,  whim,  or 
ill-timed  reverence  for  Handel,  that  induced 
Mozart  to  imitate  the  church  choruses,  nowhere 
else  his  models  for  theatrical  arias  ?  Perhaps  we 
might  answer  this  question  by  another  and  ask, 
why  after  the  scene  of  the  apparition  in  the  last 
finale, — a  scene,  for  '  which  the  word  sublime 
seems  much  too  weak, — we  find  a  duet  of  the  gen- 
uine old-Italian  cut,  in  which  Ottavio  and  Donna 
Anna  coo  in  Thirds  and  Fifths  :  Or  che  tutti,  0 
mio  tesoro  ?  Might  we  not  take  this  for  a  favorite 
composition  (of  fifty  years  ago)  by  Guglielmi, 
PiCCiNL,  Sacchini,  or  Paisiello  ?  In  fact,  no- 
thing could  be  more  like  a  joke,  a  mystification. 
But  if  perchance  our  hero  had  conceived  the  pur- 
pose, in  case  the  piece  should  be  produced  in 
other  places  besides  Prague,  of  mystifying  his 
hearers ;  if  Mozart,  wounded  through  the  igno- 
rance of  his  contemporaries,  in  his  self-love,  in 
his  convictions  and  in  his  pecuniary  interests,  had 
called  out  to  posterity :  '■  Ye  judges,  whom  I  shall 
not  see,  here  on  the  one  side  is  the  great  Handel, 
my  master  in  the  church  style,  but  who  undoubt- 
edly would  have  done  better  to  have  mndelled 
his  dramatic  style  after  Gluck,  instead  of  com- 
paring Gluck  to  his  cook ;  on  the  other  side,  ye 
see  my  rivals,  all  of  whom  are  far  preferred 
to  me  at  present.  Hear  the  English-German  aria 
and  the  Italian  duet ;  so  wrought  the  most  skilful 
and  most  famous  ones  before  me.  Then  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  opera,  which  is  by  your  obedient 
servant.  Judge  and  then  declare  yourselves. 
After  the  judgment  has  been  passed  and  the  com- 
parison has  become  unnecessary,  you  may  leave 
out  the  aria  and  duet,  which  have  served  you  for 
the  comparison." 

The  Quartet. 
The  day  has  begun  badly  for  Don  Juan,  and  it 
goes  on  in  the  same  fashion.  Anna  and  Ottavio 
appear,  and  beg  him  to  assist  them  in  discovering 
the  murderer  of  the  Commendatore ;  Elvira  too 
comes  back  and  accuses  him,  not  indeed  of  mur- 
der, for  of  that  she  knows  nothing,  but  of  being 
the  faithless  betrayer  of  the  whole  fair  sex,  which 
is  a  much  severer  charge.  Giovanni,  at  a  loss 
how  he  shall  get  rid  of  this  Nemesis  in  hat  and 
feathers,  who  cleaves  to  his  heels  like  his  incar- 
nate evil  star,  and  holds  up  his  crime  before  him, 
as  if  she  were  his  surviving  conscience,  has  the 
audacity  to  declare  that  she  is  deranged.  He  gets 
provoked,  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  feign  pity. 
Anna  and  Ottavio  are  divided  between  doubt 
and  the  lively  interest  inspired  by  this  unknown 
lady.     This  furnishes  the  material  for  a  Quartet, 


the  like  of  which,  whether  in  the  working  up  or 
the  expression,  we  should  seek  in  vain ;  one  of 
those  scenes  which  every  one  of  us  may  have 
witnessed  in  the  actual  world,  where  one  of  the 
parties,  carried  away  by  passion,  has  thrown  off 
the  mask  of  conventionality,  while  the  others, 
embarrassed  or  excited,  strive  to  keep  it  on. — • 
Elvira  plays  in  this  the  first  part,  because  she 
alone  shows  herself  just  what  she  is.  The  melo- 
dies of  Elvira  are  always  softer  than  her  words : 
Non  ii  Jidar,  0  misera,  di  quel  ribaldo<cor.  Mi 
gib.  tradi  quel  barbaro,  te  vuol  tradir  ancor. — 
(Trust  not,  O  happy  lady,  this  ribald  heart.  Me 
has  the  barbarian  already  betrayed,  he  wants  to 
betray  thee  also.)  The  clause  contained  in  the 
two  last  measures  of  this  solo,  te  vuol  tradir  ancor, 
is  the  principal  motiv,  which  must  chiefly  engage 
the  imagination  and  the  ear.  It  becomes  the 
obligalo  termination  of  other  and  very  different 
verbal  clauses  ;  and  since  the  orchestra  repeats  it 
every  time,  new  songs  begin  at  this  repetition, 
which  thus  serves  for  melody  and  accompaniment, 
for  the  end  and  the  connexion  of  the  diflferent 
voices  of  the  Quartet. 

The  musical  resources  which  the  composer  has 
employed  and  combined  here,  are  as  many  and  as 
various  as  the  delicate  shades  of  feeling  implied 
in  the  mutual  position  of  the  persons.  Swift 
stirrings  of  passion  in  Elvira;  fond  interest,  mingled 
with  reserve,  in  Ottavio  and  Anna ;  roguish  and 
half  comic  audacity  in  Don  Juan's  appeals  to 
them  both,  and  poorly  suppressed  rage  in  his  whis- 
perings to  Elvira ;  all  these  special  relations  Mo- 
zart understood  how  to  express  most  clearly ; 
all  those  contrasts  he  has  wonderfully  united  in 
this  concerted  piece.  Here  reign  at  once  the 
most  expressive  melody  and  the  most  speaking 
declamation ;  a  modulation,  stamping  upon  every 
clause  the  seal  of  the  person  who  utters  it ;  an 
ever  alternating  and  ever  descriptive  and  direct 
cooperation  of  the  instruments.  Here  you  find 
scarcely  one  of  those  parallel  sequences,  which  so 
delight  the  ordinary  amateurs,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  counterpoint  full  of  energy  and  grace,  sentences 
of  diflferent  length,  diflferent  design,  different 
rhythm,  all  so  interwoven,  that  they  are  a  wonder 
both  to  eye  and  ear ;  four  voices,  which  move 
with  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  equality  and  yet 
preserve  the  most  harmonious  consistency  that 
ever  was.  What  a  pity  that  such  a  problem 
can  only  be  solved  in  Music  !  Mozart  meant, 
that  in  the  opera  of  operas  all  should  be  in  the 
highest  degree  original  and  full  of  alternation. 
All,  even  to  the  form  of  the  cadences  and  termin- 
ations of  the  pieces.  So  ends  the  Quartet  with 
the  motive  clause  of  the  beginning.  The  flute 
and  clarinet  impress  it  once  more  pianissimo  upon 
the  ear,  by  two  chords  played  pizzicato.  Te  vuol 
tradir  ancor.  Heed  well  Elvira's  counsel ;  she 
gives  it  to  you  at  her  bitter  cost. 
[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Joumal  of  Music. 

American  Opera. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 
We  have  already  inquired  where  the  incep- 
tion should  be  sought  for,  in  the  creation  of  Amer- 
ican Opera.  To  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  popu- 
lar and  comprehensible  operatic  composition,  the 
unrefined  amateur  might  be  allured  by  national 
tradition,  told  in  heroic  verse,  and  in  the  simplest 
musical  style.  We  think  this  should  be  the  intro- 
duction to  the  institution  of  Opera  among  ua,  and 


that  the  lower  grade  of  musical  representation 
would  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  creating  new 
wants,  and,  finally  lead  to  higher  refinements.* 
It  is  rather  anomalous  that  the  most  polished 
works,  or  compositions  growing  out  of  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  old  musical  nations,  to  whom  the 
art  is  a  needful  sustenance  of  life,  should  be  in- 
troduced among  us  with  a  view  of  being  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  as  they  are  in  the  countries 
that  gave  them  birth. 

To  the  inadequacy  of  composition  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  people,  therefore,  much  of  the  ill 
success  of  Opera  must  be  attributed,  and  the  only 
remedy  would  be  an  inception  of  an  humble 
grade,  whence  we  might  expect  to  rise  up  to  the 
highest  scale  of  musical  thought,  by  that  devious, 
but  invariably  progressive,  path,  along  which 
Wisdom  and  Art  delight  to  lead  their  followers. 
Another  great  impediment  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  in  question  has  hitherto  been  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  Opera  to  that  portion  of  society, 
among  whom  the  seeds  of  an  early  culture  should 
be  sown  in  our  nation's  history,  and  from  whom 
we  shall  probably  have  the  most  to  expect  in  future, 
as  regards  a  general  literary  and  artistic  refine- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  Opera  has  been  too 
expensive  an  amusement  to  become  generally 
popular.  Within  late  years  it  has  been  sustained 
by  the  great  American  predilection  for  sight- 
seeing, more  than  by  any  other  means. 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  funds,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Art,  were  lavished  upon 
the  individuals  who  constitute  its  glory  and  thus 
become  objects  of  wonder.  We  have  no  doubts 
as  to  the  j  usticc  of  showering  honors  on  the  heads 
of  artists  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  kindly  visited 
us  and  shown  us  the  perfection  of  musical  skill 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  divine  Art,  yet,  in  as 
far  as  it  cripples  the  means  of  a  musical  patron- 
age, the  expensive  system  of  importation  should 
receive  a  check. 

Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  this  patronage 
is  not  received  at  the  hands  of  true  dilettanteeism, 
but  is  that  common  American  tribute,  paid  to  the 
miraculous  and  far-famed. 

As  a  point  of  nationality,  our  whole  people  are 
imbued  with  musical  instincts,  and  we  think  a 
musical  elementary  education  is  also  wanting  to 
produce  manifestations,  such  as  we  see  among  the 
great  trio  of  musical  Europe,  Italy,  France  and 
Germany.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  companion  to  ar- 
tificial accomplishments,  and  the  large  scale  upon 
which  it  is  cultivated,  would  seem  to  convince  us 
that,  if  given  a  different  direction,  and  regarded 
not  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  made  a  portion 
of  mental  exercise  and  incorporated  in  a  classical 
educational  system,results  would  flow  from  it  quite 
different  from  those  we  see.  To  such  as  waste 
their  whole  existence  amid  the  cold  realities  of  a 
material  life,  it  seems  altogether  inexplicable  that 
the  outward  structure  of  music  should  have  an  in- 
terior. 

It  would  ^seem  problematical  whether  men 
could  invest  their  whole  mental  action  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  in  the  study  and  delineation  of 
tone-thoughts,  write  and  discourse  on  these  sub- 
jects through  a  whole  life,  which,  to  their  compre- 
hension, are  but  the  product  of  fancy  and  idle 
gaiety. 

Proceeding   from   the  songs  of  the   people   to 

operatic  melody,  and  from  that  to  chamber  music 

*  We  liave  our  doubts  about  it. — Ed. 
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we  see  exhibited,  in  its  different  grades,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  musical  culture,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hic-hest  form.  In  the  first  stage  we  find  the  ele- 
mentary, or  tact-music,  constituting,  in  common 
with  the  ballet,  the  externality  of  song; — in  the 
second  the  spirituality  of  tone,  clothed  in  sensual 
forms; — and  in  the  last,  we  are  led  into  the" ab- 
stract, or  interior  of  the  Art,  where  the  highest 
and  purest  spiritual  enjoyment  lies  concentrated, 
and  where,  to  use  the  language  of  Schilling  on 
Beethoven,  "  the  sphere  is  so  great  and  so  endless, 
that  we  shall  only  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  when, 
in  some  blissful  moment,  we  shall  awaken  to  the 
realization  of  long  cherished  hopes  and  behold  the 
unseen  Eden." 

This  high  perfection  which  the  pursuits  of  Art 
impart  to  education  in  Europe  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  American  culture,  viewed  in  its  na- 
tional features.  The  study  of  Art  is  there  found 
to  lay  open  to  the  mind  a  world  of  abstraction 
and  of  hidden  beauty,  such  as  the  materialism 
which  here  surrounds  us  shuts  out  from  view. 
To  enter  this  world  of  tone,  color  and  ideal  form, 
is  the  work  of  a  progressive  education,  and  no 
more  valuable  service  could  be  done  to  American 
youth  than  that  of  imbuing  them,  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  with  the  first  principles  of  these 
arts. 

Our  actual  musical  history  has  a  retrospect  of  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  too  short 
a  space  of  time  to  become  prolific  of  any  noted 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  a  species  of  poesy, 
which  looks  for  its  sustenance  to  all  the  most  deli- 
cate and  susceptible  elements  of  a  cultivated  im- 
agination. 

The  large  foreign  accession  to  our  population 
will,  undoubtedly,  do  much  to  characterize  and 
direct  the  taste  of  this  country,  and  will  show  that 
we  are  not  a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  regard 
to  our  musical  instincts,  but  partake  of  the  depth, 
the  passion  and  fervor  of  Germany,  France  and 
Italy.  J.  H. 

From  BEKLIM'. 

Jan.  9. — The  other  evening  quite  a  number  of 
us  went  to  the  Sing-.Akademie  to  hear  "Samson." 
A  good  old  gentleman,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  music  in  his  day,  has  edited  a  musical 
periodical  and  made  a  really  fine  colleclion  of  old 
works — one  we  ought  to  get  hold  of  in  America- 
could  hardly  believe  the  history  of  that  oratorio 
in    Boston. 

The  earliest  performance  of  it  in  this  city  that 
I  find  was  on  the  13lh  Nov.,  182S,  by  the  Sing- 
Akademie.  Between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
1S42,  that  society  gave  it  three  times.  Whether 
it  was  given  during  the  next  six  years  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  heard  it  here  in  the  winter  of  1849-50, 
and  it  has  not  been  g-iven  since  until  now.  The 
Society  gives  but  four  regular  concerts  annually 
in  its  hall,  and  perhaps  as  many  for  charitable 
purposes  during  the  year  in  the  Garrison  church 
and  even  these  seem  to  have  not  much  attraction 
for  the  public  generally.  Those  at  the  church, 
being  at  the  price  of  2.5  cents  of  our  money,  do 
better  than  the  others,  at  which  as  I  have  before 
written,  a  hall  wiih  but  some  600  seats  is  always 
far  from  being  full.  One  would  think  that  as 
"  Samson's"  powers  are  so  seldom  put  to  test,  he 
might  dravv^but  Ihree  hundred  was  a  high  esti- 
mate for  the  audience,  all  lold 

How  the  Akademie  sings  I  need  not  say.  As 
at    the    performance    of    Cheruhini's    Reiimem     I 


found  the  soprano  and  tenor  much  better  than 
ours  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (last 
winter),  the  bass  and  alto  feebler.  But  such  glo- 
rious precision,  such  unequalled  light  and  sliade, 
crescendos  and  diminuendos,  fortes  and  pianos — it 
does  one's  heart  good  ! 

Everybody,  I  suppose,  knows  that,  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  the  oratorio  in  question,  more  or 
less  is  always  omitted  at  its  performance,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to  make  the  "cutting 
out"  so  as  not  to  injure  the  general  effect  too 
much.  In  the  work  as  given  in  Boston  there  are 
some  barbarisms  of  this  sort — giving  half  of  an 
air,  for  instance,  and  cutting  out  parts  of  passages, 
which  can  only  have  the  effect  intended  by  Han- 
del in  their  integrity — but  the  "Samson"  of  the 
Berlin  Sing-Akademie  is  wor^e  in  this  respect 
than  I  ever  dreamed  possible  among  people  who 
make  any  pretention  to  musical  taste.  Upon 
hearing  it,  its  want  of  attraction  to  the  public  re- 
quired no  farther  explanation,  for  a  more  melan- 
choly, lugubrious  succession  of  compositions  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Handel's  instinct  of  the 
true  method  of  producing  the  effects  he  wished, 
led  him  in  all  cases  to  exhibit  the  proper  contrasts 
in  the  character  of  the  successive  numbers.  This 
of  course  should  be  most  carefully  kept  in  mind 
in  the  process  of  abridgement,  and  with  us  it  has 
been  so  to  a  very  good  degree  ;  but  here — I  will 
now  merely  mention  that  the  entire  part  of  Hara- 
pha  with  all  that  belonged  to  it  was  omitted! 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  in  German  writings 
upon  musical  history  that  the  English  are  indebted 
to  Handel  for  their  music;  but  every  one  who 
makes  the  remark,  at  the  same  time  makes  him- 
self out  an  ass.  I  have  studied  English  musical 
history  to  very  little  advantage,  if  Handel  did  not 
owe  as  much — that  is  as  a  composer  of  English 
oratorios — to  our  English  ancesters,  as  the  English 
since  his  day  have  owed  to  him.  As  we  had  a 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Bacon  and  Milton,  before 
our  friends  here  had  a  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  so  we  had  Purcell,  and  a  long  list  of 
nobie  national  musicians  before  Handel  ever  vis- 
ited London.  After  his  style  of  opera  became  an- 
tiquated, he  struck  into  a  truly  English  national 
vein  as  a  composer  of  oratorios.  This  is  the 
reason,  I  take  it,  why  in  the  few  performances  of 
Handel's  music,  which  I  have  heard  in  Germany 
I  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Here  they  have 
not  the  traditions,  nor  can  they  {or  ivill  they  .not?) 
sieze  upon  the  peculiar  English-ness  of  those 
works.  I  believe  that  English  critics  generally 
find  fault  with  the  performances  of  Handel  upon 
the  continent  j  doubtless  with  reason.  Dependent 
as  we  formerly  were  upon  England  for  our  con- 
ductors and  leading  men  in  musical  matters,  we 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  to  know  Han- 
del as  he  should  he  known.  We  feel  and  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  his  music,  and  one  of  the  facts 
for  which  Boston  may  be  proudest  is,  that  ne.xt  to 
Beethoven,  she  admires  and  loves  noble  old  Han- 
del Poor  Grell,  the  conductor  at  the  Sing- 
Akademie,  and  LiEEiG,  whose  orchestra  furnished 
the  accompaniments,  were  both  in  a  distressing 
situation  when  they  came  to  the  final  rehearsal, 
for  there  is  no  organ  in  the  hall,  and  the  additional 
parts,  by  whomsoever  manufactured,  are  about  as 
effective  as  some  of  the  arrangements  from  operas 
which  I  have  heard  played  (?)  by  our  Yankee 
country  bands.  I  should  not  like  to  be  near 
Westminster  Abbey  at  a  performance  of  this 
"  Samson."  That  statue  of  the  composer  might 
come  in  with  as  frightful  a  tramp  as  the  stone 
guest  in  "Don  Juan."  Well,  I  must  hasten  on. 
So  imagine  some  three  hundred  persons  assembled 
to  hear  two  hundred  and  filty  others,  and  that  Mr. 
Director  Grell  rises  and  gives  the  time  for  the 
overture.     Pomposo,  Handel    has  written  over  the 


first  movement.  Why,  Mr.  Grell,  you  have  taken 
up  that  at  least  a  quarter  too  fast,  and  the  pom- 
pous grandeur  of  the  music  is  entirely  lost.  More- 
over I  do  not  understand  how  you  have  made  it  so 
short.  Have  you  not  omitted  a  repeat  or  two  ? 
As  for  the  fugue  you  have  taken  that  as  much  too 
slow  as  the  other  was  too  fast,  and  the  grand  con- 
trast intended  by  the  composer  is  quite  lost.  Now 
for  that  delicious  Minuetto,  which  ranks  among 
my  favorite  pieces  of  instrumental  music.  Indeed 
it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  this  overture  is  never 
played  at  concerts.  I  think  it,  though  old  in  form, 
a  most  splendid  work. 

But  the  Minuetto  ?     That  is  omitted  ! 

The  performance  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
Not  to  particularize  the  various  omissions, 
we  come  to  that  most  pathetic  of  all  music, 
the  air  "Ye  sons  of  Israel  now  lament,"  and  the 
chorus  "  Weep,  Israel,  weep,"  followed  by  the 
dead  march  from  Saul.  I  hope  I  shall  never  again 
have  occasion  to  feel  as  I  felt  at  this  moment ;  the 
chorus  had  gone  exquisitely  and  every  nerve  was 
quivering  with  excitement.  You  remember  the 
magnificent,  soul  thrilling  crescendo,  "  Weep  a 
louder  strain — Samson  your  strength."  This  was 
given  with  a  perfection  that  nothing  but  the  prac- 
tice of  years  can  compass,  and  how  to  let  the  au- 
dience down  from  the  pitch  to  which  their  feelings 
were  raised  was  a  question  for  Handel  to  solve. 
He  had  solved  it,  had  the  director  known  how  his 
music  should  be  performed.  Imagine  your  poor 
correspondent,  whom  the  gods  have  not  made  over 
and  above  patient  under  affliction,  to  whom  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  has  been  familiar  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  as  one  of  the  most  majestically 
dignified  compositions  ever  inspired,  and  who  was 
too  excited  to  sit  still  by  the  grandeur  of  the  cli- 
max which  had  been  scaled — imagine  him  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Director  Grell  gave  the  time, 
and  the  orchestra  "  struck  up  " — not  quite  a  quick 
step,  but  so  near  it  that  the  sublime  "  Unveil  thy 
bosom,  faithful  tomb,"  was  instantly  changed  into 
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Turn,  turn,  turn,  turn  tweedle  deedle  dum  turn  turn. 

That  was  casting  the  wettest  of  blankets  on  the 
rest  of  the  performance,  for  me.  Still  I  had  musi- 
cal sense  enouglr  to  feel  the  exquisite  beauty  of  a 
scene  that  in  Boston  has  always  been  omitted, 
consisting  of  the  recitative,  Micah,  "  The  tody 
comes,"  and  including  choruses  of  youths  and 
virgins,  "Bring  laurels,"  &c.  The  performance 
closed  with  Manoah's  recitative,  "  Come,  come  no 
time,"  and  (omitting  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim!") 
the  chorus  "  Let  their  celestial  concerts." 

Though  the  oratorio  was  cut  down  into  such  small 
proportions,  the  audience  was  evidently  weary 
before  it  closed,  at  which  no  one  familiar  with  this 
music  will  wonder  when  he  notices  how  very  little 
was  retained  of  the  music  in  the  major  mode.  I 
felt  the  continuous  succession  of  minors  growing 
almost  tedious  to  myself,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  music  familiarly — it  could  not  be 
otherwise  to  those  to  whom  it  was  strange. 

A.  w.  T. 

iinigjjfs  ^niTriiEl  nf  3l\mx. 

1  ^  >        

BOSTON,  FEB.  10,  1855. 

Concerts. 

Now  that  the  Opera,  whose  syren  strains  have, 
as  it  were,  held  our  musical  world  breathless  for 
a  month,  is  leaving  us,  we  may  congratulate  the 
real  lovers  of  music  for  luusic's  sake,  upon  the 
comfort  of  returning  once  more  to  the  plain,  sub 
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stantial  fare  wliioh  is  "  sv/eet  to  the  mouth  and 
not  bitter  in  the  stomach."  Opera,  with  all  its  in- 
toxicating charms,  and  all  its  hij;her  inspirations, 
especially  when  it  has  creat  artists  like  Grisi  for 
its  ministers  and  mouthpieces,  yet  works,  it  must 
be  confessed,  some  incidental  evil  to  the  cause  of 
deep,  true  and  abiding  musical  culture.  Its  ex- 
citements for  the  time  being  paralyze  cheaper 
and  wholesomer  attractions.  Nobody  dares  to 
give  a  concert,  relying  on  the  intrinsic  charm  of 
the  finest  masterworfcs  of  music ;  and  only  the 
few  care  to  go  to  one  while  this  fever  lasts.  But 
this  we  trust  is  only  a  momentary  effect  of  the 
opera ;  it  will  promote  the  love  of  music  in  the 
.end,  while  what  of  it  is  mere  fashion  and  mere 
fever  must  have  its  run  and  pass  away.  Next 
week  we  breathe  again,  and  now  we  trust  the 
musical  pulse  will  so  far  resume  its  regular  and 
quiet  beat  that  people  will  enjoy  concerts  of  good 
music,  that  symphonies  and  overtures  and  orato- 
rios and  chamber  music  will  have  a  chance  ;  and 
that  those  societies  and  clubs  of  artists  who  have 
put  their  energies  and  chances  of  livelihood  into 
well  organized  plans  for  affording  us  permanent 
supplies  of  such,  will  again  meet  that  public  atten- 
tion and  encouragement  upon  wliich  the  concert 
history  of  Boston  for  some  years  past  has  taught 
them  to  rely. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  music-lovers  therefore 
of  the  existence  of  these  excellent  societies  and  of 
their  reaiiiness  to  serve.  If  they  can  pay  two 
dollars  three  or  four  times  a  week  for  opera,  they 
certainly  will  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  name 
of  musical  taste  if  they  cannot  afford  the  quarter 
or  the  eighth  part  of  that  sum  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  oratorios  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  &c.,  &c. 

I.  First  of  all,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
the  long  deferred  Musical  Fond  concert  will 
take  place  next  Saturday  evening,  when  the  new 
cantata  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Perkins,  will  be 
performed,  with  orchestra,  and  voices  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ;  as  also  a  sym- 
phony of  Haydn,  and  one  of  the  best  overtures. 
Let  the  Music  Hall  be  filled  this  time! 

II.  The  OitciiESTUAL  Union,  under  Carl 
Zehrahx,  continue  their  concerts  every  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  in  the  Music  Hall,  with  audi- 
ences, we  are  happy  to  say,  improving,  but  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  deserts  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  as  good  and  as  large  as  the  old  Geuma- 
nia.  The  symphony  for  the  two  last  times  has 
been  the  No.  8  of  Beethoven,  in  F ;  one  of  his 
less  exciting,  but  most  exquisitely  delicate  and 
imaginative  creations,  more  in  analogy  with  the 
Paxtorale  and  the  No.  4,  than  with  the  others, 
and  full  of  the  finest  and  most  masterly  touches 
of  his  art  It  was  admirably  played ;  the  alle- 
gretto, often  as  we  had  heard  it  from  Jullien 
and  others,  seemed  to  come  out  more  pure  and 
perfect  than  ever.  Tlie  tliird  of  the  three  intro- 
ductory symphonies  to  the  three  [larts  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Cantata  "  Hynui  of  Praise,"  was  the  next 
best  feature,  and  llie  holy,  'quiet  element  it 
breathed  was  truly  welcome  after  the  noisy,  revo- 
lutionary, effect  overture  to  Robespierre  by  Li- 
TOLFF,  wliich  however  is  worked  up  with  great 
power  and  has  a  leading  allegro  theme  that  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  the  theme  in  Beetho- 
ven's Coriolanux  overture.  The  lighter  pieces, 
waltzes,  solus,  &c.,  are  alwaj^s  good  ol  their  kind. 


III.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
announce  for  Tuesday  evening,  among  well- 
known  classical  good  things,  two  works  of  rare 
renown,  but  novelties  to  Boston  ;  viz.  a  siring 
Quartet  by  that  great  master  Cherubini,  and 
one  of  the  divine  songs  of  Marcello,  to  be  sung 
by  Mr.  Arthurson. 

The  sixth  concert  (last  week)  was  particularly 
good.  Four  well  contrasted  pieces  made  the  pro- 
gramme. Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  7,  in  F,  (op. 
59,  and  first  of  the  remarkable  "  Easoumowsky" 
set  of  three,)  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  ori- 
ginal quartets  in  existence,  and  in  the  multitude 
and  boldness  of  its  ideas,  as  well  as  by  the  subtle 
refinement  of  its  rhythmical  divisions,  anticipating 
the  characteristics  of  his  latest  compositions,  was 
interpreted  with  wonderful  success, — far  more  so 
than  last  year, — and  seemed  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  An  Introduction  and  Polacca 
by  Chopin,  one  of  his  very  earliest  works,  bril- 
liant and  effective,  but  not  much  steeped  in  the 
essence  of  Chopinism,  as  afterwards  developed, 
was  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Parker,  piano, 
and  WuLF  Fries,  violoncello.  We  have  never 
enjoyed  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet  so  much,  nor  the 
introduction  of  a  wind  instrument  in  stringed 
quartets  so  much,  as  this  time  in  the  Quintet  in  A, 
by  Mozart.  It  is  an  exquisite  composition,  full 
of  the  purest  melody  and  feeling,  as  well  as  con- 
trapuntal learning,  of  that  inspired  musician. 
The  great  piano  Quintet  of  Schumann  was 
played  by  Mr.  Parker  with  the  string  quartet, 
and  renewed  the  deep  and  strong  impression 
which  it  made  here  in  the  two  past  winters. 


Italian  Opera. 

The  season,  which  has  been  one  of  unprece- 
dented brilliancy,  and  which  has  extended  to  six- 
teen instead  of  the  six  representations  originally 
promised,  closes  with  the  repetition'  of  Semi- 
ramide  this  afternoon.  The  audiences  have  still 
continued  very  large,  although  the  highest  tide- 
mark  of  enthusiasm  as  seen  in  crowded  houses, 
was  reached  some  time  since,  not  to  be  reached 
again. 

Our  last  week's  summary  left  off  with  the 
opera  (Don  Giovanni)  of  the  Monday  previous. 
Since  then  we  have  had  one  repetition  each  of  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  Don  Giovanni  and  /  Puritani,  and 
first  representations  of  Semiramide  and  La  Son- 
nainhida.  Norma  again  last  night,  with  one  act 
of  Lucia,  and  Semiramide  to-day,  complete  the 
sum  of  Boston  opera-goers'  earthly  happiness  for 
one  while.  We  did  not  hear  Lucrezia,  but  learn 
that  it  far  exceeded  the  first  performance,  al- 
though that  to  us  seemed  very  great. 


Don  Giovajjki,  (second  lime.) 
Mozart's  opera,  with  plenty  of  defects,  of  course, 
went  considerably  better  on  Friday  night.  The 
Donna  Elvira  had  at  all  events  learned  her  music, 
and  did  not  embarrass  the  concerted  pieces  as  be- 
fore, although  she  was  far  from  realizing  Mozart's 
Elvira.  The  Trio  :  Prolegga,  &c.,  was  more  suc- 
cessful for  this  reason.  Yet  it  was  much  better 
upon  repetition ;  this  Trio  is  one  of  those  pieces 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sing  properly  upon 
first  trial,  however  well  it  may  have  been  re- 
hearsed; justice  to  the  music  and  performers 
seems  to  demand  that  it  should  be  encored  sys- 
tematically, so  that  its  beauties  may  have  a  chance 
to  come  out  fair  and  whole  after  the  singers  have 


got  their  voices  well  attempered  thereto  by  one 
effort.  The  Quartet  too  and  Sextet  were  made 
more  appreciable ;  but  how  manj-  beauties,  how 
many  perfect  musical  ideas  rise  to  the  surface,  as 
it  were  incidently,  in  such  a  river  of  inexhaustible 
harmonies,  and  pass  you  in  an  instant,  giving 
place  to  new  ideas,  new  beauties,  so  that  to  most 
listeners  its  very  richness  makes  it  to  seem  dull 
and  empty.  Here  is  the  difference  between  a 
great  work  of  genius,  a  tone-poem  like  the  Don 
Giovanni,  and  the  popular  operas  of  the  day  (and 
let  us  be  cai-eful  to  say  German,  French,  English, 
as  well  as  Italian  operas,)  in  which  everything 
is  calculated  for  effect,  however  momentary.  Let 
a  Verdi,  or  a  Donizetti,  or  an  Auber,  or  a  Flo- 
tow,  be  blessed  with  one  of  these  fine  ideas,  and 
he  will  repeat  and  work  upon  it  for  a  half-hour, 
until  it  is  fairly  drummed  into  the  heads  of  his 
audience  and  leaves  the  habit  of  its  own  vibration 
in  the  idle  nerves.  The  art  of  making  a  little  go 
a  great  way  :  that  is  what  talent  cultivates,  and 
that  serves  it  better  than  genius  would  in  earn- 
ing present  popularity.  Still  both  audiences  for 
Don  Giovanni  were  very  large,  and  many  hun- 
dreds were  delighted  by  the  wondrous  music. 

Much  of  the  vocal  music  sounded  to  us  more 
distinct  than  before,  perhaps  because  our  seat  was 
very  near.  Still  the  trio  of  basses  in  the  first 
scene  failed  of  its  impression,  because  Sdsini's 
lowest  tones  lack  power,  and  because  the  Com- 
mendatore  was  incompetent.  Susini's  Leporello 
had  many  good  points,  but  lacked  the  unction  of 
the  part,  which  Sanquirico  possessed  somewhat  in 
spite  of  a  poor  voice  and  much  overdoing. 

A  nearer  exposure  of  the  stage  made  one  more 
painfully  conscious  to  the  defects  of  Badiali's 
impersonation  of  Don  Juan ;  the  expression  of 
his  face*Hvas  certainly  unfortunate  and  such  as  to 
suggest  or  justify  the  false  conception  entertained 
by  many  of  the  part.  Yet  to  deny  that  he  sang 
the  music  finely,  conscientiously,  would  be  to  de- 
ny his  identity.  Grisi's  great  scenes  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  before,  and  they  were 
truly  great ;  and  Mario's  singing  of  II  mio  te- 
soro  was  what  the  Germans  would  call  wunder- 
schon.  The  ball  scene  vras  as  before.  We  only 
mention  it  to  say  that  it  was  pure  momentary 
forgetfulness  that  in  our  last  summary  cheated  us 
out  of  our  intention  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
truly  artistic,  intellectual  charm  of  SoTO's  dancing 
in  the  stately  old  court  minuet  there  introduced, 
although  we  liked  not  the  substitution  of  other 
music  for  Mozart's.  But  a  correspondent  below 
has  kindly  and  ably  done  that  duty  for  us. 

I    PtTKITAMI. 

This  charming  opera  of  Bellini  made  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  a  much  deeper  impression  than  on 
the  opening  night.  Mario  seemed  in  his  most 
perfect  voice,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  led  off 
the  fine  quartet :  A  te,  o  cara,  both  by  the  rich 
golden  qualify  of  his  full  chest  voice  and  the  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  those  soft  _;?ori(wre,  was  some- 
thin"  to  remember.  The  tender  scenes  between 
him  and  Elvira  were  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
kind  we  ever  witnessed.  Grisi's  impersonation 
was  perfect  at  every  point  and  every  moment,  a 
sincere,  entire  abandonment  of  herself  to  the 
m^ic  and  the  spirit  of  her  part.  Few  of  the 
operas  have  been  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
felt  than  this. 
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Semiramide. 

In  the  composition  of  this  gorgeous  opera  Ros- 
sini seems  to  have  revelled  in  the  unrestrained 
sensuous  imagination  of  the  splendors  of  an  orien- 
tal subject.  Inspired  by  that,  and  by  the  glowing 
atmosphere  of  Venice,  where  he  ivrote  it,  with 
great  rapidity  and  at  a  heat,  in  1823 ;  at  the  time 
too  when  the  public  humor  turned  against  him  and 
his  wife  was  being  hissed  upon  the  stage  in  one  of 
his  other  operas,  so  that  he  felt  provoked  to  over- 
flow his  banks  and  show  them  how  he  could  deluge 
them  with  music  if  they  wanted  it,  he  produced 
a  work  which  perhaps  contains  more  good  music, 
more  ideas,  than  any  of  his  forty  or  fifty  operas, 
except  "  William  Tell,"  //  Barblere,  and  perhaps 
Mosein  Egitto^  which  last  it  musically  much  re- 
sembles. It  is  the  most  ornate,  florid,  and  luxu- 
rious of  all  operas;  all  purple  and  gold,  barbaric 
pomp,  fit  for  Semiramls.  In  the  orchestra  long 
passages  occur  where  every  note  (moving  in  qua- 
vers) is  twisted  by  a  9^.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
alike  florid,  running  in  semi  and  demi-semi-qua- 
vers.  In  concerted  pieces  what  the  soprano  be- 
gins, the  bass,  two  basse's,  must  imitate  to  the  letter ; 
so  that  it  requires  the  most  flexible  of  voices. 
Some  of  the  quartets,  &c.,  such  as  Di  tanii  regi, 
and  Giuro  a  numi  (absurdly  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  "Life  let  us  cherish,")  have  a 
stately  beauty  one  cannot  soon  weary  of.  The 
choruses  too  are  of  the  most  brilliant  and  festive 
character,  entirely  unique ;  and  the  sudden  super- 
natural shadows  that  come  over  the  musical  en- 
semble in  the  scenes  of  the  sacrifice  and  of  the 
apparition  are  exceedingly  impressive. 

The  piece  had  never  been  given  in  Boston  but 
once,  and  then  most  inadequately  with  Parodi 
for  the  queen.  This  time  it  was  put  upon  the 
stage  with  some  150  auxiliaries  and  mor^  pomp 
of  scenery  and  costume  than  our  theatres  had 
ever  ofiered.  The  full  military  band  upon  the 
stage,  with  a  large  proportion  of  clarinets,  added 
largely  to  the  splendor  of  the  festive  music.  As 
for  Grisi,  Semiramis  proved  to  be  her  grandest 
character.  She  never  looked  so  finely,  and  the 
scene  of  mutual  recrimination  between  her  and 
Assur  was  to  our  mind  the  greatest  exhibition 
she  has  yet  given  us  of  her  high  tragic  powers ; 
even  beyond  the  Ah  I  non  tremare  of  Norma, 
which  in  the  music  it  somewhat  resembles,  only  it 
has  far  more  meat  in  it.  All  the  intense  emotions, 
love,  joy,  triumph,  anger,  pride,  shame,  remorse, 
were  wonderfully  portrayed. — It  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  us  in  witnessing  Grisi's  characters, 
and  still  more  vividly  in  Semiramide^  how  glori- 
ously she  might  fill  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  and  how  strange  that  some  Rossini  never 
felt  impelled  to  write  for  her  the  opera  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

The  next  most  important  part  is  that  of  Ar- 
sace,  contralto,  in  which  the  Donnovani  sur- 
prised us  by  her  very  faithful  and  sometimes  ef- 
fective rendering  of  so  much  elaborate  and  trying 
music.  Yet  her  first  duet  with  Semiramis :  G'lor- 
no  d'  orrorsy  as  well  as  other  parts,  was  left  out. 
Mario,  as  Idreno,  the  Indian  prince,  gorgeously 
apparelled,  had  but  little  to  do,  and  did  that 
little  less.  His  few  important  arias  were  omitted, 
and  in  what  he  did  sing  the  luxury  of  ornament 
was  much  pruned  away.  Yet  a  little  chance 
drop  or  two  of  melody  now  and  then  reveal  the 
rarest  art  and  voice  of  Mario ;  it  was  worth  an 
evening  almost  to  hear  him  in  one  line  of  recita- 
tive remind  the  queen  of  i  dolci  affetii  miei. 


Badialt.  as  Assur,  looked  like  an  ancient  fig- 
ure from  a  Nineveh  monument,  and  all  the  music 
of  his  part,  so  very  difficult,  very  florid,  very 
loncp,  was  rendered  with  the  closest  fidelity  and 
with  telling  power.  This  is  the  more  praise,  since 
the  part  was  an  exceptional  one  for  him,  and  de- 
mands the  most  flexible  kind  of  voice.  SusiNi 
made  a  most  stately  and  imposing  archi-matjus 
Orbe,  and  delivered  all  his  music  gmndly.  The 
apparition  of  Ninus  was  admirably  managed.  The 
whole  was  indeed  a  triumph,  at  which  all  will  be 
eajrer  to  assist  asjain  this  afternoon. 


A  Word  for  Soto. 

To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dkar  Sir  : — Now  that  the  glory  and  the  grace  which 
for  a  brief  season  have  been  with  us,  are  abont  to  pass 
away,  the  vision  of  the  Grisi  no  more  to  be  seen,  the 
voice  of  the  Mario  no  more  to  be  heard,  it  seems  only 
fit  and  proper  to  sum  up  the  measure  of  our  debt  to  the 
fine  artists  who  have  been  with  us.  To  the  singers, 
yourself  and  others  will  doubtless  do  amplejustice.  But 
I  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  admirable  gifts  of  that  charming  dancer.  Senorita 
DE  Soto,  whose  merits  have  been  recognized  by  all 
accomplished  persons  in  private.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
do  my  part  towards  repairing  this  undeserved  neglect  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Ballet  is  as  legiti- 
mately a  branch  of  dramatic  art  as  the  Opera,  Both 
appeal  to  the  mind  through  its  subtle  relations  with  the 
senses.  Nature's  eternal  miracle  of  beauty,  which  the 
art  of  the  singer  reproduces  for  us  within  the  laws  of 
sonnd,  is  wrought  by  the  art  of  the  dancer  within  the 
laws  of  motion.  And  whosoever  jja  not  touched  "by 
concord  of  sweet  motions"^  niay,  rest  assured,  that  to 
him  the  perfection  of  the  "concord  of  sweet  sounds" 
is  not  yet  revealed.  The  Muses  are  generous  in  their 
jealousy,  and  upon  those  who  slight  Terpsichore  her 
sisters  will  hardly  smile.  They  remember  that  Socrates 
once  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  that  Pindar  was  her  lau- 
reate. 

I  know  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  this  commu- 
nity ngainst  the  Ballet  j  which  seems  to  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  compromise  between  our  ancient  Puritan^ 
ism  and  our  modern  culture.  "  The  Theatre  and  all  its 
walls,"  cries  the  grim  ghost  of  Cotton  Mather,  "  are  ut- 
terly devilish  !  "  '*  Not  all,'^  pleads  the  modern  Bosto- 
nian,  "  not  all^  the  legitimate  Drama  and  the  Opera  are 
really  not  devilish,  but  the  Ballet,  that  we  grant  you  is 
utterly  devilish, — a  thing  quite  unnameable."  Curt  in- 
deed are  the  costumes  which  freedom  of  motion  often 
demands  of  the  dancer  to  wear!  But  how  melancholy- 
merry  must  it  make  some  observing:  Jacques  to  hear 
such  solemn  anathema  pronounced  upon  the  indelicate 
beauty  of  the  ballet,  in  the  panting  conversation  between 
the  compromising  modern  Bostonian  and  delicate  beauty 
elaborately  widressed  for  the  promiscuous  polka  of  the 
unimpeachable  ball  room ! 

Upon  this  subject,  as  upon  so  many  others,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  our  minds  should  be  "cleared  of  cant."  A 
beautiful  dancer  is  in  her  own  way  an  artist;  whose  art, 
like  all  arts,  in  the  pure  and  to  the  pure  will  be  pure. 
Those  unhappy  beings  who  have  heretofore  visited  us  in 
the  cnpacity  of  dancers  have  been  chiefly  strange  and 
questionable  persons,  executing  entrechats  and  tours  de 
force  of  such  more  than  questionable  character  as  could 
be  profitable  or  pleasant  to  no  decent  mortal.  But  how 
gross  must  be  his  perceptions  who  with  the  unmentiona- 
ble contortions  of  wretched  females, poised  now  upon  one 
toe,  now  upon  another,  aimlessly  "  making  cheeses"  in 
the  air,  confounds  the  rhythmical  swift  grace  of  an  Els- 
SLER,  or  the  dainty  harmonies  of  movement  wherewith 
those  pretty  little  "  Viennese  children"  so  long  delighted 
us  !  The  song  and  the  dance  will  come  with  advancing 
civilization.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Botherby  to  declaim 
against  the  ''nonsense"  of  the  Opera,  forgetting  how, 
long  years  ago,  he,  Botherby  himself  walking  home  on 
one  eventful  night,  the  accepted  of  her  who  is  now  the 
so  prosaic  Mrs.  Botherby,  called  the  stars  to  share  his 
swelling  joy  with  snatches  of  exultant,  though  doubtfully 
melodious  song !  A  new  generation  will  find  a  meaning 
in  the  passionate  rhythm  of  sound  that  utter  what  no 
speech  can  say.  And  those  who  once  have  felt  what 
grace  in  measured  motion  lies,  will  still  rejoice  to  hail 
every  new  vision  of  that  grace.  And  surely,  since  the 
Elssler,  I  have  here  seen  no  dancer  so  accomplished  as  the 
Senorita  de  Soto.  Miles.  Zoe  and  Mathias,  who  I  am 
told,  were  artists,  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  see.  But  the 
taste  with  which  the  Soto  has  conceived  the  true  spirit 
of  every  dance  which  she  has  executed  here,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which,  under  very  discouraging  circum- 
stances, she  has  rendered  her  conceptions,  show  her  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  an  artist,  while  her  power   is  of  no 


common  order.  She  condescends  to  none  of  the  clap- 
traps of  her  profession,  (if  I  except  that  dreary  conven- 
tional smile  which  she  sometimes  permits  to  deform  her 
fine  face ;  )  her  dancing  is  always  characteristic.  She  can 
carry  us  to  Seville  with  the  gracious  ajanrfon  of  her  An- 
dalusian  dances,  and  revive  for  us  the  traditions 
of  la  belle  Guimara,  with  the  stately  accuracy  of  her 
minuet  and  her  gavotte.  Her  dancing  was  one  of  the  few 
faithfully  executed  parts  which  redeemed  the  clumsy 
disjointed  presentation  of  Don  Giovanni.  Had  she  ap- 
peared before  us  supported  by  an  endurable  male  dancer, 
or  even  by  the  shadow  of  Parisian  Pfpita,  she  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  command  a  more  general  attention 
and  applause  from  our  compromising  Bostonians  them- 
selves, and  amid  the  blaze  of  the  singing  stare? 

May  we  not  hope  that  when  some  fortunate  future  day 
shall  bring  us  the  exquisite  Carlotta  and  a  true  ballet, 
the  Soto  will  return  to  us,  to  receive  her  due  of  praise  7 


Debut  of  Elise  Hensler, 

As  most  of  our  readers, — at  all  events  those  who  have 
heard  and  known  the  3'"oung  cantatrice  in  Boston, — feel 
so  deep  an  interest  in  her  success  abroad,  we  give  sub- 
stantially all  the  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  her  recent  debut  in.  the  great  theatre  of  La 
Scala,  in  Milan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Hensler 
left  us  only  two  years  ago  this  very  month,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  pursne  her  musical  studies,  first  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris,  which  she  did  with  distinction, 
and  afterwards  in  Florence  and  Milan.  Early  last  sum- 
mer she  was  honored  by  a  first  engagement,  (almost 
without  parallel  for  so  young  a  singer,,)  as  a  prima  donna 
for  the  present  Cainivai  season,  at  the  first  and  most 
exacting  of  the  theatres  of  Italy,  and  with  a  good  salary 
regularly  paid  her  in  advance.  The  engagement  is  for 
fifteen  months,  and  will  be  completed  in  other  theatres, 
as  at  Florence,  Vienna,  &c.  This  of  itself  was  success, 
where  scores  of  candidates  wait^  with  "  hope  long  de- 
ferred," for  any  engagement  at  all,  and  many  actually 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  subordinate  roles. 
Those  who  have  read  our  correspondent  "  Harrison's " 
daguerreotype  description  of  musical  life  in  Italy,  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  audience  at  La  Scala  is 
the  most  exacting  in  all  Italy,  and  that  a  debut  there  is  a 
severe  ordeal  to  pass  through. 

Private  letters  received  this  week,  and  dated  Jan.  7, 
confirm  all  that  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  newspaper 
correspondence,  both  as  to  her  positive  success,  and  as  to 
the  sad  discouragements  in  spite  of  which  it  was  achieved. 
The  debut  took  place  on  the  Slstof  December,  in  Sontag's 
charming  part  of  Linda.  Mr.  Hensler,  the  father  of 
Elise,  had  been  complaining  of  headache  and  general 
illness  for  some  days,  and  on  his  return  from  the  opera, 
the  night  of  the  d(5but,  and  while  his  daughter  was  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  friends  and  strangers,  was 
stricken  with  paralysis.  The  next  day  he  was  uncon- 
scious, and  remained  unable  to  speak  up  to  thq  date  of 
letter.  Elise  made  her  second  appearance  Jan.  2,  and 
the  third  was  to  take  place  Jan.  8,  each  time  in  Linda. 
The  fact  of  three  successive  appearances  in  one  opera* 
proves  the  public  appetite.  Miss  Hensler  writes  that  her 
voice  was  not  considered  strong  enough  as  yet  for  so  large 
a  theatre;  but  seems  greatly  encouraged  by  the  trial, 
and,  in  sending  remembrances  to  her  friends  here,  says: 
"  Tell  them  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  have  convinced  them 
that  I  will  succeed,  and  hope  they  will  have  no  more 
doubt." 

From  paragraphs  in  the  Milan  papers  sent  us,  we 
translate  all  that  relates  to  Miss  Hensler.  One,  speaking 
of  the  first  performance  of  Linda,  seems  not  in  good 
humor  with  the  singers  genemlly,  but  adds: 

"  Let  ua  hasten  to  add  that  the  plaudits  given  to  the  young 
Hensler  (Linda)  were  just.  Young,  agreeable,  endowed  with  a 
gracious  and  flexible  voice,  a  correct  singer,  she  rendered  all 
the  pieces  of  her  not  short  part  with  precision,  sentiment,  and 
much  agility,  which,  however,  we  should  like  to  see  exercised 
in  passages  of  greater  good  taste.  All  these  gifts  were  worth 
a  series  of  triumphs  to  the  young  c/ebuian'e  in  theatres  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  la  Scala  :.  let  not  the  manager  Barac- 
chi  rob  her  of  these  fitting  conditions  through  a  desire  to  make 
her  tread  the  stage  of  the  largest  theatres  (cli  carielh)  From 
such  heights  the  Hensler  will  not  always  find  a  public  like  our 
own,  which  has  regard  more  to  musical  education  than  to 
poller  of  means." 

Of  the  second  performance  we  read  the  following: 
"  The  young  priTua  donna,  Elisa  Hensler,  sang  with  grace, 
with  good  taste,  with  sentiment.  It  is  proper  to  regret  that 
she  had  not  that  volume  of  voice  which  is  desired  at  la  Scala. 
She  was  applauded  in  the  cavatioa  and  elsewhere  several  times, 
and  was  recalled  also  at  the  end  of  the  opera  three  times." 

'*  The  second  representation  of  Linda  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  the  first.  The  same  applause  to  the  Hensler,  to 
her  beautiful  and  sympathetic  voice,  to  her  exquisite  singing  ; 
qualities  which  in  a  less  vast  theatre  would  have  gladdened 
her  with  a  more  complete  success." 
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*'  Zjz  si^nora  H^nsler  was  much  applauded  in  the  rondo 
finale,  and  deservecily,  since  she  delivered  it  with  grace,  agility 
and  with  the  best  method." 

To  tbe  above  we  append,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  the 
following  extract  fron:i  a  letter  in  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
which  has  already  been  extensively  copied: 

Milan,  Jan.  7,  1855. — Fortunately,  we  reached  this 
place  just  in  time  to  share  in  the  lionors  of  a  young 
Amencan  prima  donna,  who  made  her  debut  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival  at  La  Scala.  We  learned  through 
the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  that  all  the  world 
was  going  to  the  theatre  to  witness  the  first  essay  of  an 
American  candidate  for  operatic  honors,  who  had  ad- 
venturously come  to  Milan  to  submit  her  qualities  to  the 
highest  tribunal  in  Europe,  without  even  having  once 
tempted  approbation  in  inferior  spheres.  There  was 
something  of  promise  in  the  very  audacity.  Of  course 
we  secured  seats  at.  an  early  hour. 

The  opera  was  Linda.  On  her  first  appearance  the 
audience  was  conciliated  by  a  charming  person,  and 
kindly  greetings  assured  her  of  a  fair  hearing.  The 
prepossession  was  evidently  confirmed  by  the  first  act, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  were  clear  indications  of  ex- 
cited expectations — whicl:  in  the  progress  of  the  piece 
were  abundantly  realized.  Her  success  was  complete. 
After  the  second  act  she  was  called  out  on  every  per- 
formance, and  at  the  close  of  the  scene  received  all  the 
honors  due  to  a  successful  debuttuite. 

Naturally  sympathizing  in  the  first  flush  of  such  suc- 
cess in  the  midst  of  the  old  world,  we  paid  our  respects 
to  the  young  lady  the  next  morning,  and  found  her  as 
worthy  of  private  regard  as  of  public  applause.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Conrad  Hensler,  of  Boston,  and 
came  to  Europe  some  two  or  three  years  since  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  American 
Athens,  accompanied  by  her  father,  himself  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  to  qualify  herself  by  study,  under  proper  masters 
for  the  Opera.  Miss  H.  is  only  18,  and  she  preserves  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  flattering  attentions  of  the  best 
society  in  Milan,  the  quiet  simplicity  and  unaffected 
manners,  which  are  among  the  most  attractive  graces  of 
her  sex.     Her  voice  is  a  soprano  of  the  richest  tone. 


'  Query"  shali  have  place  and  answer  in  our  next. 


A  New  Art  Journal. — We  have  read  with  the 
greatest  interest,  omitting  nothing,  the  first  five  numbers 
of  "  The  Crayon,"  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  "  the 
Graphic  Arts,"  and  the  Beautiful  in  all  its  forms.  It  hails 
from  New  York,  N.  J.  Stili.man  and  J.  Durand,  edi- 
tors and  proprietors.  The  numbers  wear  a  most  Eesthetic 
aspect,  and  contain  each  sixteen  pages  of  good  matter. 
We  cannot  commend  it  too  warmly  to  the  support  of  all 
jovers  of  the  Beautiful.  Its  tone  is  pure  and  elevated  ; 
its  criticisms  candid,  courteous  and  instructive.  Such 
artists  as  A.  B.  Durand  and  Page  contribute  of  their  wis- 
dom to  its  pages,  and  such  poets  as  Bryant  and  Lowell 
of  their  freshest  inspirations.  The  best  taste  presides 
over  its  selections.  We  are  prompted  to  say  much  more, 
had  we  room. 


The  New  Organ  in  the  Somerset  St.  Baptist  Church 
has  been  twice  played  before  large  audiences.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme  at  the  second  exhibition  on 
Monday  afternoon  last,  the  whole  performance  being  by 
Mr.  F.  F.  Mui.LER,  with  the  exception  of  a  Fantasia  for 
four  hands,  by  Hesse,  in  which  Mr.  Silas  A.  Bancroft, 
organist  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church,  assisted. 

1.  Introduction:  Theme  and  Variations,  with  Pedal 

Obligate, C.  H.  Rink. 

2.  Choral,  with  Variations, W.  A.  Bach. 

3.  Pastoral  Symphony,  from  the  "Messiah,".... Handel. 

4.  Toccata, J.  S.  Bach. 

5.  Overture:  "  Preciosa," C.  M.  Von  Weber. 

r.    i  Introduction,  with  Pedal  Cadence, F.  F.  Muller. 

\  Theme  and  Variations,  with  Pedal  Obligate,. .  .C.  H.  Kink. 
7.  Grand  Dramatic  Fantasia,  "  A  Concert  en  a  Lake, 

interrupted  by  a  Thunderstorm,"  (by  request,)  Neukomm. 

The  programme,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  well-chosen  one 
to  display  the  instrument  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
performance  of  both  gentlemen  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  The  character  of  the  organ  is  of  unusual 
excellence;  the  diapasons  of  great  power,  but  full  and 
smooth  ;  the  whole  being  free  from  the  harshness  which 
often  characterizes  this  instrument  in  displaying  its  full 
power.  Some  of  the  combinations  were  exceedingly  plea- 
sing, and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  various  stops  very 
decidedly  marked ;  some  of  the  reeds  being  very  brilliant 
and  effective,  fairly  rivalling  those  of  any  other  builder. 
The  organ  is  decidedly  the  architectural  feature  of  the 
church,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  edifice,  in  which 
the  architect  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
hideous  absurdity.  The  platform  on  which  the  organ 
stands,  resembles  strongly  the  stern  of  an  East  Boston 
ferry-boat,  while  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  apparently, 


is  supported  by  the  finial  of  the  organ,  while  the  steeple 
actually  rests  upon  the  roof. 

The  qualities  of  this  instrument  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  builders,  Messrs.  W.  B.  D.  Simmons  &  Co.,  of 
Charles  Street,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  organ  in  the  city. 

Description  of  the  Organ.  —  This  Organ  (which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  New  England)  has  fifty-one  Stops, 
Musical  and  Mfxhanical.  Three  rows  of  Keys, 
compnss  of  ench,  from  CC  to  G,  (fifty-six  Notes).  Com- 
pass of  Pedals,  two  octaves  and  a  sixth.  The  Great 
Organ  contains  fourteen  Stopg;  the  Choir  Organ,  twelve 
Stops;  the  Svi'ell  Organ,  fourteen  Stops;  and  the  Pedal 
O^'gan.  three  stops.  Of  Couplers,  etc.,  there  are  eight. 
The  case  is  thirty-six  feet  high,  twenty-three  feet  wide, 
and  eleven  feet  deep. 

gCtJij  ertisrments. 


WANTED.— A  pla«  as  ORGANIST  in  some  church  in 
or  near  Boston,  by  one  who  can  produce  the  best  testi- 
monials, and  who  has  formerly  offlciated  in  that  capacity  for 
seven  years  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 
Feb  3    4t 


NOVEULO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDGE, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  TREATISE^  on  the  Art  of 
Music,  written  by  the  most  esteemed  English  and  Ferei""n 
Masters  ;  reprinted  at  prices  which  will  place  these  formerly 
expensive  works  within  the  means  of  every  student.  The 
Volumes  already  completed,  are  offered  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  future  works  intended  to  be  comprised. 

The  convenient  form  adopted  for  "  Hawkins's  History  of 
Music,"  haa  been  found  particularly  well  adapted  for  "  No- 

VELLO'S   LiBEART  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF   MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE," 

because  the  page  presents  so  much  at  one  view,  aa  considerably 
to  aid  comparative  study. 
There  are  now  ready ; — 

DR.  MARX'S  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUC- 
TION. ( Allgemeine  Musiklehre.)  An  aid  to  teachers 
and  learners  in  every  branch  of  musical  knowledge. 
Translated,  from  the  original  German,  by  George 
Macirone.  [Former  price  ^3.75.]  Bound  in  whole 
cloth,  §1.63;  by  mail,  gl.75. 

Of  this  work,  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in  Ger- 
many, besidi-s  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  esplanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  simplest 
rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm,  doc- 
trine of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms  of 
composition,  artistic  performance,  ^ud  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT 
AND    FUGUE.      Translated,    by    Mary   Cowden 
Clarke,  from  the  original  French.     [Former  price, 
^7.88.]    Bound  in  whole  cloth,  ^1.63;  by  mail.  ^1.75. 
This  work  is  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  at  the 
Conservatoire,  Paris,  and  of  those  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London.    There  has  been  added  a  Memoir  of  Cherubini, 
chiefly  compiled  from  Mons.  Fetis.     Speaking  of  this  treatise, 
he  says :  "  The  admirable  Trea-ise  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 
is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  Cherubini's  experience  as  to  what  was 
necessary  for  teaching  counterpoint  to  the  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  the  examples 
are  models  of  that  perfection  of  style  which  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  tbe  ancient  Italian  masters." 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS 
SCHOOL.  Translated,  by  Sabilla  Novelt.o,  from 
the  original  German.  [Former  price,  ^1.75.]  Sewed, 
21  cents  J  by  mail,  23  cts. 

In  these  comparatively  few  pages  are  condensed  all  the  es- 
sential points  of  Thorough- Bass ;  they  appear  as  axioms,  and 
any  one  who  will  commit  the  whole  to  memory  would  have  a 
very  competent  knowledge  of  every  chord  in  music. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS 
SINGING.  Translated,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Helmore, 
M.A.,  from  the  original  French,  with  the  kind  approval 
of  the  Author.  [Former  price,  15  francs.]  Sewed, 
38  cents;  by  mail,  41  eta. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated 
by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French. 
[Former  price,  ^3.75.]     Sewed,  63  cts ;  by  mail,  68c. 

In  the  Press: 
ALBRECHTSBERGER'S     COLLECTED     WRIT- 
INGS ON  THOROUGH-BASS,  HARMONY,  and 
COMPOSITION,   FOR  SELF-INSTRUCTION.— 

Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original 
German. 

ttv^Several  equally  important  works  are  in  a  forward  state, 
which  will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  at  similarly  popular 
prices. 

Now  Ready: 
THE    ORGAN,    AND    ITS    CONSTRUCTION:    A 
systematic  Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ-Builders, 
&c.     Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel, 
Organist  at  Breslau.     Price  ^l.SO;  by  mail,  ^1.63. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MUSIC  WAREHOTISE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

And  at  66  Bean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


BOSTON    THEATRE. 
MADAME    am  SI 

AND 

SIGNOB,     ]MARIO 
FAREWELL   PEEFOEMANCES 

IN    BOSTOHr. 


s 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON,  Feb.  10th, 
Will  be  performed, 

SEMIRAMIDE, 

And  the  last  Act  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOK. 
MOST    POSITIVELY 

THE  LAST  APPEARANCE  of  this  Troupe,  and  of  Madame 
Grisi  and  Signor  Mario,  piior  to  their  return  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hachett  assures  the  public  that  under  no  circura stances 
(except  as  above  announced)  can,  these  Artistes  again  appear 
in  Boston. 

Places  for  all  or  either  of  the  above  representations,  may  be 
procured  at  WADE'S,  197  Washington  street. 

STAB  AT    MATER. 

GRISI    AND     MARIO 
IN   ORATORIO 

AT  THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  they  will  perform,  on 

Sunday  Evening,  Feb.  11th, 

ROSSINI'S  GRAND  ORATORIO  OF 

STABAT     MATER, 

Assisted,  (through  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hackett,)  hy 

Madame  GRISI, 

Signor  MARIO, 

Signora  DONOVANI, 
Signor  BADIALI,  and 

Signor  SUSINI. 

Orchestra THE  ORCHESTRAL  UNION. 

Conductor SIGNOR  ARDITI. 

Pianist F.  B.  MTJLLER. 

Reserved  Seats,  $3. 
Entrance  Tickets,  without  special  seats  reserved,  $1. 

No  more  tickets  will  he  sold  than  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

Special  tickets  will  he  issued  for  this  Concert,  and  memhers 
will  dispense  with  their  usual  privilege. 

Tickets  may  he  procured  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

SEVENTH     CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Feb,  13th, 

AT    Messrs.   CHICKE^RING'S    ROOMS, 

Assisted  by 

Mr.   A.  ABTHUBSOK",   VocaUst. 

Mendelssohn's  First  Quintette  in  A, — Quartette  in  B  flat,  by 
Beethoven, — Quartette  in  E  flat,  by  Cherubini,  (first  time,)  etc. 
Mr.  Arthurson  will  sing  a  composition  by  Marcello,  with  Vio- 
loncello obligate,  and  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  by 
Dr.  Arne. 

i:?"Half  Packages  of  Tickets,  S2.50:  Single  tickets,  SI,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
LC/^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7K  o'clock  precisely. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE     ORCHESTRAL     UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   3XEUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season. 
CARI*  ZERRAHN Conductor. 

Single  tickets,  26  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  SI :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door  No?  23 

F.    F.    MiJLLBR, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 

Church  I  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  No.  3  'Winter  Place,  Boston. 


^- 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


imm  L4i]ES'  VOCAL  insic  school. 

Rooms  in  conne.  tion  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Eeaman'a  Yonng  Ladies' 

School,  No  23TeitipleP];ice 

E.  R..  BL.ANCHARD,   Teaclier. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Mr.  Adams's  Young  Ladies'  School, 

Central  Place. 

RESIDENCE,  24  WEST  CEDAIl  STREET,  BOSTON. 

This  School  is  dosi2;ned  for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  abili- 
ty to  ffaij  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particuliirly  adapt^ed  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  recei?e  in- 
struction, from  the  best  masters,  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Style,  &c.  Commencing  wirh  FrR3T  principles  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  by  regular  and  successive  steps,  the  students 
will  acquire  so  thorough  and  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music  as  will  enable  them  to  read  even  the 
more  diftirult  classical  compositions  with  ease  and  fluency. 

For  terms,  and  other  particnlarsj  see  Circular,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Piano  Rooms  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No-  3 
TVinter  street,  where,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2  and  8,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  happy  to  give  instrwction  in 
schools  and  academies,  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Having  examined  tlie  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Vocal  Music  Schoo],we  most  cheerfully  aay  that 
it  meets  our  unqualified  approbation. 

From  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  feel  assured  that  his  school  will 
merit  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lowell  Mason,        Geo-  J.  ^V'^EBB,  F.  F.  Mdller, 

Geo.  F.  Hoot,  B.  F.  Baker 

Sept  30  tf 

ADOLPH    KIELELOCK, 


United  States  Hotel. 


Dec  30 


CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Clevelaiicl,  Oliio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  ardsts  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  wilt  si*at  comfortably  1200  per.sons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  {duos,  tiios, 
&c.  for  Tiolin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


SIGNOK  AUGUSTO  BEIVDELARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  larter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  ^reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgtjsto  Benbelart,  at  the 
"Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

references. 
Kev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S."  Dwight,  Esq. 
Sept  9 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st, 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqa 
Sept  23  tf. 


E.  R.  BLANCHARD. 

TEACttEU  OIP  TBLE  VVAISO  A.NB  SiXtilSt;. 

Besidenoe,  24  West  Cedar  Street. 
Ee/erence,  Geo.  J.  Webb,  Eaa.  May  20. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     3IUi§IC;, 

iiG5  V^nsliingtoiA  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUREES  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

Importer,  Publisiier,  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  & 
American  Music,  Piano-Fortes,  Organs, 
Melodeons,  Metronomes,  Music- 
Boxes,  etc.  etc. 
MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,    383  Washington  St., 
BOSTON. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

—  FOR  — 

THE     PIANO-FOHTE, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  Taluiible  work  is  now  ready.  It 
has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Musicians  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

All  thf  exercises  in  this  work  are  arranged  in  so  progressive 
and  judicious  a  manner  as  to  develop  ihc  stveiigtli  and  dex- 
terity of  the  fingers  in  the  least  time  po.^sible  Price,  S3. 
Bound  in  cloth,  full  gilt,  ©4.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
above  price. 

Every  variety  of  new  Music  published  at  this  establishment;, 
which  the  publisher  warrants  togiv4;  satisfaction.  Catalogues 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stares  free  of  charge. 

New  Music  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  received 
as  soon  as  issued. 

We  address  ourselves  particularly  to  Teachers  out  of  town. 
Female  Colleges,  Seminaries,  etc-  ,  and  would  .state  that,  from 
our  own  experience  in  like  situations,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  wants,  and  in  casethey  should  give  us  fhe  honor 
of  their  patmniige,  we  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  thi-ir  nrilera  to 
their  satisfaction  ;  and  to  whom  we  shall  be  h:ippy  to  make  a 
liberal  deduct^ion  from  the  retail  prices  upou  all  music  pur- 
chased in  quantities. 


GEOSGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 


AND      MELODEONS. 

ISO.  3    "WIWTEK    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Dec  9  3m 

D.    B.    NEWHALL, 

MANUPACTUEER   AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

IVo.  34:4   W^ashinj^ton   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  EEPAJRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WBTHEEBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Wo.  18  TREMOST   TEMPLE,    BOSTOW. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 

Pn1>Iisliei'  ana  Iisaporter  of  MiiSic, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IJlPOIiTKU  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  Neiv 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publir^Ued.  A  lil>eral 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

[]Zr^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  maii.  Aug26 

MR.  S.  HARRISON  MILLAED, 

Begs  to  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  that  he  is  now 

prepared  to  receive  pupils  in 

Italian  and  iElnglisli  Vocalization. 

Classes  will  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Conservatoire 
i  Paris. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  English  Oratorio  singing. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  itaiiau  language  will  also  be 
formed. 

Residence,  6  Tyler  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE. 

Of  the  late  GEUMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIKTY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Bpston,  and  to  give  instruction  ou  the  VIOUIN, 
the  I'lANO-KOKTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  mu.';ic 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTUREB  BI 

MASON     &.     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newlv 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  he  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  S1T5,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Hecommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  D.  RuADBURr,  GEORfiE  F.  Koot,  I..  U  Soutbarb, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  <mr  ware-rooms. 

KI/^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  giVB  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

bexry  mason.     )  MASON  &  HAMI-IN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charie?^)  Boston^  Ms* 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  m  frontof  the  Jail.j 

HEWS'  PATENT  AMERICAN  ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 

Froyn  the  ilittHrious  Pianist^  L.  M    GOTTSCHALK,  to  Mr. 
Hews''  Agent  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  5, 1853. 

Mr.  N.  P.  CoRTiss:  Dear  Sir,— Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  Geo  Hews'  American  Patent  Action  Piano, 
at.  the  Worlds  Fair  in  this  citj  the  present  year,  and  other 
of  his  Piano.s  at  jour  Waremoms,  which  afforded  me  much 
gratification,  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  public.  I 
am  Very  glad  of  the  improvement  in  the  action.  These  instru- 
menrs  liUewise  are  of  excellent  tone,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  scales.  Very  Respeitfully, 

L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK. 

GEORGE  HETSTS  has  removed  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  No  379  Washington 
Street.  Jan.  27    4t 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  tho 
WiNTHROP  HoDSE-  Terms  : — S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  af3U  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MANUEL  FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Summer  Streets. 
Rtferences. 
Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchabd,  Boston, 
Messrs.  George  Peabody,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFEl:S  his  serTices  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
01  Piano  pia>in^.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Hichardbon,  282  U'ashington  St.  or  G.  P. 
llEElj  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Kow. 

liEFEKEKGEs:— Mrs.  C.  '.V.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franlilin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  the    Handel  &,  Haydn   Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  bis  residence,  U.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 

THOMAS  RYAN, 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

KESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety,  from  $145  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  cburth.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


O.    p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


ANDKEAS  T.  THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-FOETE. 

Residence,    84:    Fiuckncy    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-PORTE, 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Koxbury  Sept  9 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  BG  Kneeland  Street. 
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VOL.    VI. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    PEBRUAEY    17,    1855. 


NO.   20. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


I  BY  MAIL,.... £2    PER   ANNUM,  ] 
I     "     CAKKIER,   $2.50  "  j 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Ijiterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AV^orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Kducatioti  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  (jlerman  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Jisthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

ICF^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  yeaks. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  ac/vance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPRIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  OOLIBICHEFP. 

[Continued  from  last  week. ) 
DoNNA  Anna's  great  Recitative  and  Aria. 
The  alleged  crazy  woman  goes  out.  As  if  it 
■were  dangerous  to  leave  her  alone,  Don  Juan  ex- 
plains that  he  proposes  to  accompany  her,  and 
takes  leave  of  his  friends,  renewing  his  assurances 
of  a  desire  to  aid  them.  His  last  words,  which 
he  directs  especially  to  Anna,  e.xeite  in  her  a  fear- 
ful recollection.  The  tone  of  voice  and  the 
glowing  look  of  Giovanni  turned  upon  her,  cause 
her  to  recognize  in  him  the  murderer  of  the  com- 
mander, her  father.     Again  we  rise  to  the  subli- 
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mest  tragic  through  a  Recitative,  which  to  be 
sure  is  less  richly  instrumented  than  the  first,  but 
is  no  less  expressive.  The  orchestral  figure, 
which  opens  this  Recitative  and  divides  it  into 
two  clauses,  breaks  it  off  and  repeats  itself,  like 
a  long  shriek  of  despair  and  horror.  There  is  a 
hideous  shock  in  the  melody,  a  convulsive  synco- 
pation, accompanied  by  retardations  and  cutting 
dissonances,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  vio- 
lins, the  other  instruments  follow  a  naturally 
rhythmical  course,  without  pointed  notes  or  ties. 
In  the  pauses  Anna  cries  with  stifled  voice  :  0 
Dei!  0  Dei!  and  then  takes  the  high  A  with 
victorious  energy,  which  presses  down  her  over- 
mastering grief.  Quegli  e  il  carnifice  del  padre 
mio.  (This  man  is  my  father's  murderer.)  A 
perfect  Recitative  cadence !  This  is  an  oratori- 
cal process,  of  which  Poetry  and  Eloquence 
must  always  envy  Music  the  possession.  All  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  corresponds  with  this  sublime 
introduction.  In  regard  to  the  many  images, 
which  crowd  into  the  text  of  the  Recitative,  Mo- 
zart has  employed  a  frequent  and  bold  modula- 
tion. 

Or  sai  cJii  I'onore,  (now  thou  knowest  who  at- 
tempted my  honor)  marks  the  culminating  point 
of  a  role,  which  in  and  for  itself,  in  its  ensemble, 
is  the  highest  tragic  creation  of  Mozart.  This 
aria  in  a  manner  prepares  and  justifies  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  supernatural ;  it  lends  to  its  credibil- 
ity and  probability;  it  brings  this  future  element 
into  harmony  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
piece. 

Anna  finds  herself  in  one  of  those  moments,  in 
which  it  seems  that  the  might  of  will  must  chanoe 
the  laws  of  nature  and  even  react  on  the  past. 
Borne  on  by  her  exaltation,  she  touches  the  bor- 
ders of  that  hidden  power,  which  breaks  the  seals 
of  the  tomb,  and  in  its  possession  she  places  for 
some  time  the  fearful  energy  of  her  vow.  She  is  no 
longer  a  weak  woman,  limited  to  mere  fruitless 
tears  and  impotent  despair;  but  she  is  a  dread  en- 
chantress, who  by  her  potent  incantations  will 
compel  the  everlasting  silence  to  answer  her. 
Already  do  her  words  call  forth  an  unknown 
echo.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  quickened  by 
superhuman  energy,  the  orchestra  trembles,  the 
deeps  are  moved,  fiery  shadows  flash  about  like 
lightnings  in  the  empty  space;  the  powers  invisi- 
ble arise  :  "  Queen,  we  are  here,  what  wilt  thou 
of  us  ?  "  (Tones  of  the  oboe.)  Vendetta  ti  clii- 
eggio  !  (I  call  on  thee  to  revenge  ! )  and  this  su- 
preme command,  this  wonderful  summons,  which 
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makes  the  marble  rider  quake  upon  his  immovea- 
ble horse,  resounds  at  once  in  thundering  echo 
in  the  deeps.  (Imitative  passages  in  the  bass.) 
But  suddenly  these  powerful  appeals  are  changed 
into  sighs,  tears  overcome  this  voice,which  has  been 
issuing  commands  to  Fate.  Raminenta  la  piaga 
del  misero  seno.  (Remember  the  wound  in  his 
breast,  &c.)  Whence  comes  this  deeply  melan- 
choly transition,  in  the  midst  of  the  supernatural 
heroism,  which  forms  the  character  of  the  piece  ? 
Anna  is  sure  that  she  has  been  heard ;  her  eye, 
enlightened  to  clairvoyance,  has  penetrated  the 
cloud,  which  veils  the  catastrophe  ;  she  will  be  re- 
venged, she  knows  it,  but  she  divines  at  the  same 
time  at  what  price.  Thy  life  for  his :  so  sounds 
the  decree  of  the  Invisible.*  The  daughter  of 
the  Commander  resigns  herself  to  her  fate,  her 
mighty  will  again  asserts  itself  with  yet  more 
"*  strength,  the  cry  for  vendetta  resounds  yet  again  ; 
blow  on  blow,  it  strikes  like  lightning,  accompanied 
by  the  muffled  roll  of  subterranean  thunders.  In 
vain  there  vibrate  in  the  closing  period  other 
chords,  which  indicate  the  inexpressible  pangs  of 
a  deadly  wound,  some  sort  of  calamity,  yet  more 
hideous  than  the  fearful  event  of  the  night,  a  mys- 
tery, which  Anna  would  fain  hide  before  herself, 

before  God But  the  heroine  bargains  not 

for  the  victory  ;  she  is  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice. 
Revenge  on  him  who  has  killed  her  father  !  Re- 
venge on  him,  who  has  dared  an  assault  upon  her 
honor;  revenge  on  him,  whom  she,  de.spite  her 
hatred,  fears  that  she  does  not  hate  enough,  un- 
happy maiden  !  This  says  the  orchestra  to  her 
solemnly  in  a  short  ritornel,  and  the  penultimate 
chord,  softly  protracted  in  whole  tones,  casts,  as  it 
were,  a  mysterious  veil  upon  this  scene,  from 
which  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  oper^derive 
their  origin.  " 

Don  Juan's  Wine  Song. 
While  Don  Giovanni's  downfall  is  preparing,  he 
is  bright  and  merry,  and  busied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  feast.  He  too  arrives  at  one  of  those 
culminating  points  of  his  nature  in  the  air :  Fin 
ch'an  dal  vino  calda  la  testa.  Tiie  highest  ex- 
pression of  sensuality  in  contrast  with  the  highest 
energy  of  fyeling.  There  lies,  as  we  all  know, 
even  in  the  commonest  material  enjoyments  a 
certain  degree  of  poetry,  including  in  itself  the 
liveliest  stimulus  and  the  most   dangerous  allure- 

*  Several  critics  before  us,  like  ourselves,  hnve  seen 
tliat  Annii  must  die,  after  siie  lias  had  lier  revenge.  This 
probably  was  Mozaut's  thought,  and  we  shall  find  the 
proofs  of  it  hereafter  in  tlie  course  of  this  analysis. 
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ment.  The  intoxication  of  enjoyment  operates 
on  men,  as  we  might  fancy  the  Olympian  nectar, 
mingled  with  the  water  of  Lethe,  would.  It  ren- 
ovates the  heart  and  senses,  lifts  the  imagination 
above  what  is  common-place,  and  relieves  the 
memory  of  the  cruel  burden  of  the  actual.  Then 
for  the  time  being  do  our  most  extravagant  hopes, 
our  most  unattainable  desires  assume  the  place  of 
the  absent  reality.  All  men  and  all  women  be- 
long to  us  ;  the  look  of  beauty  gains  an  irresistible 
attractiveness ;  we  hear  the  lively  music  of  the 
feast,  as  if  it  came  out  of  ourselves ;  the  whirling 
dances  of  the  ball  up-lift  us  into  imaginary  spaces, 
which  we  measure  at  convenience  like  kings ;  and 
finally  sleep  prolongs  the  delirium,  till  with  heavy 
head,  dull  spirits,  in  the  worst  of  humors,  with 
exhausted  body  and  pains  in  every  limb,  we  awake, 
and  find  ourselves  just  where  we  were  before. 
Such  are  the  workings  of  that  demoniacal  poetry, 
of  which  Fin  ch'  an  dal  vino  affords  us  the  quint- 
essence, since  it  affords  the  threefold  intoxication, 
of  wine,  of  love,  and  of  rhythmical  motion. — 
There  was  no  fear,  that  such  a  kind  of  music 
would  fail  to  work  upon  the  poor  sinners  in  the 
pit  and  boxes.  This  too  was  the  first  number, 
among  all  the  wonderful  ones  in  this  opera,  which 
Europe  found  to  its  taste  ;  which  was  a  long  time 
preferred  to  all  the  others,  and  which  even  now 
beyond  comparison  finds  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers  in  all  classes  of  the  public.  (?)  The 
rhythmical  impressions  are  felt  even  by  the  least 
musical  natures,  and  Mozart  has  here  allowed 
them  that  decided  share  in  it,  which  the  text  re- 
quired, without  falling  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
Rossini  school,  into  the  peculiar  manner  of 
dance  music.  Don  Juan  is  in  splendid  humor 
and  in  the  best  ball  mood;  but  he  does  not  dance 
yet,  and  besides,  the  ball  is  not  the  only  matter 
that  now  occupies  him.  He  tastes  beforehand  in 
imagination  the  delights  of  mad  Bacchanalia,  of 
an  orgy  to  take  mind  and  breath  away,  and  of 
heroic  love  adventures,  of  which  only  he  is  capa- 
ble. All  the  delirium  of  the  singer,  expressed  in 
the  melody,  communicates  itself  irresistibly  to  the 
orchestra.  There  is  not  an  instrument,  that  does 
not  enter  into  the  stir  and  bustle ;  even  the  bass 
yields  to  the  general  impulse  and  indulges  in  his 
jumps.  From  time  to  time  the  flute's  high  tones 
are  heard  upon  a  rhythmical  accent, which  seems  to 
kindle  up  the  tempo,  as  if  they  could  not  take  it 
fast  enough.  Upon  this  dancing  fever,  expressed 
80  gracefully  and  frankly  in  the  phrases :  chi  'I 
minuetto  farai  hallar;  chi  la  Follia  farai  hallar  ; 
(Let  some  dance  the  minuet,  others  the  polka, 
&c.)  follows  the  delicious  Minor,  which  so  finely 
characterizes  a  delirium  of  quite  another  sort  r 
Ed  io  fra  tanto  daW  altro  canto,  Sfc.  (And  I 
meantime  in  the  other  corner,  &c.)  What  trans- 
porting impetus,  what  unrestrained  inspiration,  are 
felt  in  those  frequent  reiterations  of  the  motiv,  the 
iast  of  which  leads  to  the  concluding  and  main 
thought  of  the  piece  :  Ah  !  la  mia  lisia,  doman- 
mattina,  d'  una  dozzina  devi  aumentar.  (Ah  ! 
my  list,  by  to-morrow  morning,  must  be  increased 
by  a  dozen.)  We  take  Giovanni  at  his  word  iii 
his  athletic  hope  ;  a  Gascon  could  not  sing  so. 

Zeruna's  aik:  "Batti,  Batti.  " 

To  analyze  this  work,  scene  by  scene,  and  num- 
ber by  number,  as  we  are  doing,  is  far  more  easy 
than  it  would  be  in  any  other  opera  laid  out  on 
the  same  plan.  For  here  we  have  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  masterpieces,  which  all  stand  so 


high  in  the  order  of  musical  creations,  that  you 
can  dispense  with  encomiums,  and  which  mote- 
over  are  all  so  diflierent  in  character,  that  you  run 
no  risk  of  repeating  yourself  either  in  thoughts  or 
words.  Then  again,  every  piece  is  marked  by 
such  an  absolute  clearness  of  sense  and  truthful- 
ness of  analogy,  as  leave  you  no  doubt  -frhat  you 
have  to  say  of  it.  At  every  number  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  exclaim  :  "  That  is  it ! — precisely  that  1  " 
MozahT  in  this  score  has  exhausted  all  the  forms 
of  style.  We  have  just  listened  to  an  air,  whose 
wonderful  impression  depends  solely  on  the  melo- 
dy and  rhythm,  an  air  with  very  simple  melody 
and  an  instrumentation  almost  identical  with  the 
voice  part. 

Now  follows  another  aria :  Batti,  batti,  0  hel 
Maseito,  (Beat  me,  beat  me,  dear  Masetto,) 
which  is  like  a  concert  piece  for  the  orchestra, 
entirely  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  in  its  work- 
ing up,  and  quite  equal  to  it  in  truth  of  expres- 
sion. You  see  and  hear  a  woman  before  her 
judge,  who,  driven  from  her  last  intrenchraents, 
her  denials  and  her  tears,  seeks  more  to  persuade 
than  to  convince,  and  more  to  seduce  than  to  per- 
suade. Zerlina's  problem  was  a  fine  one  for  the 
musician  ;  but  has  he  not  discharged  his  duty  to 
the  same  too  well  ?  some  rigorous  critic  will  in- 
quire. Why  this  outlay  of  coquetry  and  feminine 
seductiveness,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  Masetto, 
the  blockhead  of  a  husband?  Venus's  girdle 
scientifically  unrolled,  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  a 
bear  I  Perhaps  master  Wolfgang  was  not  con- 
scious, that  there  was  in  his  aria  more  than  it  would 
take  to  turn  the  head  of  a  Don  Juan  himself. 
True  :  but  had  he  not  also  to  seduce  his  audience  ? 
It  were  best  not  to  complain  too  much  of  that. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  here  an  oUigato  vio- 
loncello part,  which  keeps  on  without  the  least 
interruption  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  You 
hear  this  insidious  bass,  as  it  twists  and  winds,  as 
it  hums  and  drones,  as  it  extends  its  treacherous 
circle  indefinitely  around  the  poor  deluded  victim. 
Upon  this  seductive  harmony  coo  the  violins  like 
turtle-doves ;  the  flute  mingles  its  sweetest  sighs 
with  its  most  amorous  trills ;  when  the  voice  is  si- 
lent, its  confederates  and  gossips,  the  instruments, 
speak  for  it.  Observe,  I  pray  you,  this  sequence 
of  four  measures,  which  in  the  voice  part  repro- 
duces the  moliv  of  the  aria,  varied  by  sixteenths, 
so  that  it  may  fit  the  outline  of  the  ritornel. — • 
There  are  five  instruments  :  the  bassoon,  which 
goes  with  the  violoncello  in  an  ohligato  and  continu- 
ous part ;  the  flute,  which  imitates  it,  but  in  con- 
trary motion ;  the  horn,  which  has  to  hold  out  on 
the  bass  note ;  and  the  oboe,  which  descends  the 
scale  in  syncopated  eighths,  and  softens  the  pass- 
ing dissonances,  which  are  as  quickly  resolved  as 
they  are  felt.  Nothing  can  tickle  the  ear  more 
exquisitely  than  this  passage;  as  for  the  vocal 
melody,  it  expresses  pure  rustic  naturalness  and 
open-heartedness ;  it  is  the  innocent  little  Zerlina, 
who  lavishes  upon  her  dear  Masetto  the  tenderest 
caresses  and  in  the  most  true-hearted  tones  asks, 
what  she  has  done  so  wicked,  that  she  must  be  so 
hardly  treated.  As  a  discreet,  but  very  faithful 
representative  of  the  stronger  sex  on  this  occa- 
sion, Masetto  manifests  not  the  least  pleasure  any 
more  in  striking ;  scarcely  can  he  resist  the  wish 
to  embrace  the  little  rogue.  Ah  1  who  of  us  has 
not  been  a  thousand  times  if  once  in  his  life  ma- 
seito and  masellissimo  (blockhead  ! )  The  Allegro 
announces  the  great  triumph  of  the  lady.  Pace, 
pace,  0  vita  mia.     (Peace,  O  peace,  my  life,  &c.) 


From  this  moment,  the  art  and  artificiality,  whic 
have  been  developed  in  the  andante,  are  super- 
fluous ;  the  violoncello,  gives  up  its  snake-like 
movement,  and  hastens  away  in  singular  down- 
Ward  Scales  and  unquiet  arpeggios ;  the  orehestra 
merely  accompanies ;  Zerlina  abandons  herself  to 
an  unrestrained  joy,  and  the  aria  ends  with  the 
strokes  of  the  bass,  which  outlast  the  voice  for  a 
few  measures,  and  murmur  with  a  distant  sneering 
pianissimo. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Music  in  Paris. 

From  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  27ie  Crayon,  Jan.  4. 

II  Trovatore — Verdi  compared  to  Rossini — Mme. 
Ugalde — Mme.  Stoltz. 

Observe  how  soon  difficult  questions  are  solved. 
In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  in  relation  to  Ernani, 
that  the  audience  of  the  Italiem  were  not  yet  fa- 
miliar with  Verdi,  and  that  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  France  in  the  way  of  appreciating 
the  true  value  of  this  master.  Well,  what  was 
true  last  month  is  not  so  to-day :  II  Trovatore  has 
been  played  at  the  Italiens,  and  everything  is 
changed.  Paris,  but  lately  timid,  even  hostile,  is 
now  enthusiastic.  The  TroKaiore  of  Joseph  Verdi 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  during  the  carnival  of  1853,  and 
it  obtained  a  wonderful  success.  All  Italy  was 
alive  with  this  bold  work,  and  there  are  few  scenes 
in  this  opera  which  were  not  welcomed  with  re- 
newed applause.  Paris  was  behindhand,  but  now 
that  the  representation  has  taken  place,  Verdi 
himself  will  admit  that  he  has  lost  nothing  by 
waiting  patientl)'.  He  has  finally  obtained  the 
verdict  of  connoisseurs  who,  if  not  the  most  intel- 
ligent, are,  at  least,  the  most  difficult  to  please, 
and  above  all,  the  most  alive  to  every  novelty  in 
the  way  of  Art  and  of  Music. 

It  is  not  our  disposition  to  analyze  the  poem  upon 
which  Verdi  has  strung  his  melodies.  It  is  well 
known  that  authors  of  opera  libretti  pay  but  little 
attention  to  probabilities,  to  sentiment,  or  to  judg- 
ment. They  seek  first  for  musical  situations  with- 
out especially  regardmg  the  truth  of  the  causes 
which  produce  them.  This  feeling  has  governed 
Salvatore  Cammarano,  the  author  of  the  Trova- 
tore. Without  troubling  himself  about  the  strict 
rules  of  dramatic  Art,  he  has  inlaid  his  poem  with 
murders  and  abductions,  duels  and  suicides,  and 
his  heroes  are  either  raging  or  disconsolate  despe- 
radoes. What  does  it  matter,  you  will  say  with 
some  truth,  if  the  compo:  er  has  been  able  to  avail 
himself  of  this  absurd  fable,  and  throw  into  it  his 
own  sentiment  and  melody  ?  Joseph  Verdi,  whose 
inspiration  is  so  dramatic,  has  rendered  II  Trova- 
tore one  of  the  most  remarkable  operas  of  the 
day.  Although  he  may  not  have  abandoned  his 
usual  means :  namely,  the  excess  of  sound — an 
overstrained,  clamorous,  and  complicated  scoring ; 
melodious  passages  suddenly  interrupted — Verdi 
seems  still  to  have  made  decided  progress  ;  he  is 
more  sure  of  himself,  and  it  seems  that  in  his  din 
of  musical  sound,  he  imbues  it  with  more  feeling 
and  expression.  The  chorus  of  gypsies — quite 
original — various  love  scenes,  besides  airs  full  of 
breadth,  completely  carried  away  the  house,  and 
. — a  thing  almost  unknown  in  France — the  author 
was  called  before  the  curtain  three  times.  The 
audience  of  the  Theatre  Italien  has  rarely  wit- 
nessed a  more  brilliant  success. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  execution  of  11 
Trovatore  was  quite  remarkable.  Graziani  and 
Gassier  gave  their  parts  with  consummate  skill. 
The  tenor,  Beaucarde,  who  made  his  debut  in  the 
character  of  Manrico,  which  he  made  his  own  in 
Rome,  was  slightly  unwell  upon  the  first  rep- 
resentation, and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  judge 
him  by  it ;  he  is,  however,  a  conscientious  artist, 
and  one  who  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Thea- 
tre Italien.  By  the  side  of  the  singers  that  we 
have  just  named,  Mesdames  Frezzolini  and  Bor- 
ghi-mamo  have  done  wonders,  and  they,  the  latter 
particularly,  added  to  the  great  success  of  the 
evening.  With  a  susceptible  nature,  and  one 
easily    moved,   Madame   Frezzolini   throws   her 
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whole  heart  in  her  song.  She  has  an  admirable 
musical  feeling.  Madame  Borghi-mamio,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
part  of  Arsace,  in  Semiramide,  is  decidedly  a 
most  gifted  contralto.  She  is  an  excellent  artiste, 
and  lessens  the  regrets  which  were  felt  on  the 
departure  of  Alboni.  Plays  a  very  important  part 
in  11  Trooalore,  and  she  renders  it  with  rare  fidel- 
ity, particularly  the  dramatic  recitative,  which  the 
composer  has  allotted  to  her  character.  Thanks 
to  these  competent  interpreters,  who  almost  all  of 
them  belong  to  a  new  generation  of  singers,  Verdi 
will  be  hereafter  better  represented  at  the  Thea- 
tre Italien  than  Rossini  himself  could  have  been 
in  his  time.  Here  we  have,  by-the-by,  just  writ- 
ten a  very  great  name.  What  will  he  say — the 
enchanting  author  of  11  Barbiere  and  La  Semi- 
ramide— what  does  he  think  at  least  of  this  music, 
which  seems  scarcely  to  be  Italian,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  modern  Italy  greets  with  such  lively 
enthusiasm  ?  With  Kossini  melody  overflows 
without  end ;  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  conscious 
of  its  joyous  birth,  and  it  goes  swelling  onward 
and  onward  so  long  as  the  human  voice  is  capable 
of  expressing  it.  It  is  not  the  same  with  Verdi ; 
his  phrase  is  short  and  abrupt ;  it  bursts  forth  in 
thousands  of  brief  and  brilliant  sparkles,  it  is  true, 
and  there  are  often  admirable  expressions  of  grief, 
joy,  and  anguish — the  tormented  spirit  and  the 
restless  soul.  The  author  of  Louisa  Mdler  and 
//  Trovalore  concerns  himself  particularly  with 
expression  ;  when  the  music  does  not  meet  his 
want,  he  bursts  out  with  a  shriek.  All  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra  are  available  to  him ;  he  loves 
overwhelming  noise — the  most  resounding  sym- 
bols, drums  and  bells;  he  has  recourse  to  every- 
thing which  vibrates  to  everything  in  the  way  of 
sound,  which  produces  stunning  effect  upon  the 
ear;  if  he  does  not  employ  cannon,  it  is  because 
all  the  cannon  of  France  have  gone  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Sebastopol.  Let  us  admit,  too,  that  in 
the  hands  of  this  skilful  master,  all  those  divine 
elements  produce  very  fine  effects. 

In  these  lyrical  usages,  so  opposed  to  Italian 
traditions,  may  not  we  seek  to  establish  the  evi- 
dent influence  of  German  Art,  and  could  it  not 
be  said,  reserving  the  degree  of  comparison,  that 
Verdi  is  an  Italian  Meyerbeer. 

Whilst  the  Theatre  Ventadour  reverberates 
with  his  powerful  harmonies,  a  neighboring  estab- 
lishment— the  Opera  Comique — is  filled  with  the 
favors  of  Flora  and  their  accompaniment,  ap- 
plause. A  charming  artist,  who  has  been  absent 
for  two  years  from  the  opera,  Mme.  Ugalde,  has 
been  cordially  welcomed  back  to  its  boards.  She 
re-appeared  in  the  part  of  Galathe'e,  and  certainly 
she  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  one.  Received 
on  her  re-appearance  with  oft-repeated  bravas, 
she  had  scarcely  uttered  a  note  before  it  was  evi- 
dent that  her  voice  had  lost  none  of  its  richness 
and  power,  and  more  than  this  it  was  apparent 
that  Mme.  Ugalde  had  been  studying  in  her  re- 
treat. She  returns  more  sure  of  herself,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  method,  which  experience  has  perfected, 
for  the  former  inspiration  and  less  considered 
boldness  of  her  early  career.  On  this  brilliant 
occasion,  and  those  which  followed  it,  Mme.  Ugalde 
sang  and  played  her  part  of  the  Living  Statue 
with  wonderful  effect,  with  a  charmingly  truthful 
spirit.  She  is  very  much  at  home  in  comedy,  it 
is  very  apparent,  and  we  are  not  less  pleased  than 
she  is.  There  are,  in  the  second  act  of  Galathe'e, 
particularly,  some  stanzas  which  she  sings  charm- 
ingly. Animated  by  the  prayer  of  the  sculptor, 
Pygmalion,  she  comes  down  from  her  pedestal, 
and  free  from  the  cold  embrace  of  the  marble,  she 
feels  the  movement  of  life  and  all  its  charms  with 
the  curiosity  of  an  infant.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  table  of  a  rich  banqueter,  she  moistens  her 
virgin  lips  with  an  unknown  wine,  and  soon  ex- 
periencing the  effect  of  the  warming  draught,  she 
becomes  slightly  exhilarated  ;  then,  her  head  cov- 
ered with  myrtle  and  ivy — with  joy  on  her  lips 
and  in  her  eyes,  she  rises,  holding  the  brimming 
cup  in  her  hand,  and  sings.  The  stanzas  she  then 
gives  with  so  much  grace,  act  upon  the  public 
with  an  irresistible  charm,  and  every  evening  they 
have  to  be  repeated.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into 
song  more  expression,  more  vivacity,  and  more  of 
an  attractive  loveliness.  The  day  of  Mme.  Ugalde's 


re-appearance,  bouquets  were  thrown  in  profusion, 
and  she  was  twice  called  out.  The  public  wil" 
not  miss  the  way  to  the  opera  when  this  delight- 
ful cantatrice  sings. 


The  Opera  Prize. 

To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dear  Sir  : — You  have  already  noticed  the  new 
management  of  the  "Academy  of  Music"  in  New 
York,  and  the  brilliant  scheme  for  future  opera- 
tions it  has  lately  issued.  The  announcement  is 
quite  splendid  in  its  promises,  and  we  entirely 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  "principal  object," 
which,  it  is  said,  "shall  be  the  encouragement,  the 
development  and  the  elevation  of  American  Art 
and  artists,"  is  one  very  desirable  of  attainment ; 
but  whether  the  true  means  of  reaching  it  are 
stated  by  the  programme  and  by  the  propositions 
therein  set  forth,  seems  a  question  of  doubtful  con- 
jecture. 

The  offering  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
a  Grand  Opera  upon  an  American  subject,  appears 
like  a  merely  ad  captaiidum  operation,  for  the  ob- 
ject not  so  much  of  encouraging  American  Art  or 
artists,  as  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  the  prize 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  attention  of  that 
great  and  major  part  of  our  patrons  of  the  opera 
who  will  he  much  more  attracted  to  hear,  by  the 
relation  it  bears  to  so  many  dollars,  than  by  any 
intrinsic  merit  it  possesses,  or  by  any  true  musical 
taste  they  have.  These  knowing  patrons  are  not 
to  be  educated  out  of  their  wise  ignorance,  by  be- 
ing drawn  to  hear  an  opera  because  it  cost  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Maurice  Strakosch,  Bornemann  Ole  Bull,  and 
his  long  tried  favorite  "  Napoleon"  Max  Maretzek, 
(who  has  been  "  ruined  "  so  often  and  seems  to  like 
it  so  well  as  to  be  always  trying  it  over  again,) 
should  know  I'ery  well  who  in  this  country  can  write 
operas  ;  why  then,  if  they  want  American  operas, 
should  they  not  go  to  this  man  or  that  man,  whom 
they  choose,  and  say  "  Here,  my  good  American 
composer,  we  desire  to  foster  American  Art  and 
develop  it,  and  make  it  self-sustaining  and  self- 
dependent;  now  write  us  an  American  opera,  upon 
an  American  subject,  and  you  shall  have  for  it 
American  dollars." 

There  are,  in  this  country,  composers,  native  and 
naturalized,  who  have  genius  and  skill  enough, 
and  who  are  worthy  of  enough  confidence,  so  that 
a  manager  or  patron  can  safely  contract  with  them 
for  an  opera,  just  as  one  may  go  to  Powers,  or  any  of 
a  dozen  American  sculptors,  and  to  Durand  and 
Huntington,  or  any  of  a  score  of  American  paint- 
ers, and  give  a  commission  for  a  certain  landscape, 
a  certain  portrait,  a  certain  bust  or  statue  ;  trust- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  artistic  pride  and  con- 
scientiousness for  an  excellent  and  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Even  hampered  by  the  absurd  requisitions 
of  the  managers,  that  the  subject  shall  he  "  Amer- 
ican" and  by  implication  patriotic,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  the  men  who  wrote  "Leonora"  and 
"  Maritana,"  can  write  "Columbus,"  "Washing- 
ton," "  Benedict  Arnold,"  "  Governor  Dorr,"  or 
any  other  "American  subject,"  if  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  pay  for  their  labor. 

Again, — if  our  trio  of  managers  wish  to  develop 
and  encourage  whatever  of  latent  talent  and  genius 
there  may  be  modestly  shrinking  from  presenting 
its  productions  to  public  notice  (though  I  think 
that  not  an  American  characteristic,)  or  though 
desirous,  yet  debarred  from  doing  so  by  lack  of  op- 
portunity ;  may  it  not  be  a  more  effectual  plan 
than  their  announcement  contains,  if  they  shall 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  they  will  receive 
and  examine  whatever  works  of  lyrical  drama  may 
be  presented  by  composers,  pay  a  fair  price  for 
those  they  find  worthy  of  production,    and  bring 


theni  before  the  jihbli'c,  nbt  as  priije  works,  that 
cost  one  thousand  dollars,  but  as  works  to  be  lis- 
tened to  because  they  are  meritorious,  and  received 
with  kind  interest,  and  judicious  criticism,  be- 
cause they  are  the  utterances  of  a  spirit  that  is 
among  us. 

A  former  article  gives  assurance  that  no  indif- 
ference to  any  real  encouragement  of  our  own  ar- 
tists, and  the  development  of  Art  from  our  own 
resources,  has  drawn  forth  these  remarks.  Rather 
have  they  been  elicited  by  a  jealous  desire  that 
firm  and  lasting  foundations  shall  be  laid  for  the 
Art-temple  we  would  build,  and  that  our  ministry 
to  the  only  always  pure  and  beautiful  of  the  Art 
sisters,  shall  be  true  and  earnest ;  not  noisy  char- 
latanism, w. 


What  Music  owes  t(f  Italy  and  Germany. 

[The  vexed  question  between  Italian  and  German  par- 
tialities in  music  will  probably  never  be  settled;  hut  tfie 
bold  claim  for  Italy  recently  made  by  Jlr.  Fry  in  the 
Tribune,  and  the  reply  thereto  in  the  Musiccd  Gazette, 
(which  has  for  an  editor  a  German  gentleman  of  much 
musical  experience  and  critical  ability,)  are  so  amusing 
and  so  instructive,  that  we  cannot  refr;iiu  from  transfer- 
ring the  material  portions  of  them  to  our  columns.  We 
give  the  Ti-ibune^s  assertions  as  quoted  in  the  Gazette.] 

"  We  have  no  disposition  now  to  contest  afc  length  the  enor- 
mous a.«sumption  of  the  Miisicat  Gazette  that  wherever 
the  musical  '  art  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  and  has  made 
new  steps  in  its  progress,  it  has  -originated  from  German  genius 
and  German  inspirations.'  History  shows  just  the  contrary. 
Tlie  birth  of  the  fugue  and  of  all  cathedral  mu<ic — the  organ 
— did  not  come  from  Germany.  As  a  writer  of  mass-music, 
Cherubini  has  no  equal.  The  violin  is  Italian,  the  great  alma 
mater  of  all  instrumental  musical  expression.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Viotti,  and  afterward,  Germany  has  produced  no  violinist 
who  lives  in  history.  The  modern  opera  began  in  Florence, 
ushered  in  by  the  father  of  Galileo,  and  this  opera  regenerated 
music,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  expressions  of  all  the 
schools  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  All  that  is  great, 
good,  or  novel  in  the  art  of  singing  comes  originally  from  Italy. 
'  Tlie  Italian  method  of  singing'  is  the  only  one  accepted  by 
the  world.  The  first  sonatas,  world-renowned,  were  those  of 
Corelli,  an  Italian.  Bocclierini,  before  Haydn,  '  fixed  the  quin- 
tet,' the  equivalent  of  the  quartet  in  chamber  classic  excellence. 
The  two  grandest  works  on  musical  h»tory  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  the  magnificent  church-music  and  contrapuntal 
history  of  Padre  Martini,  an  Italian,  the  greatest  contrapuntist 
of  the  age,  which  occupied  him  sixty  year.s  in  producing ;  and 
that  of  the  immortal  Dr.  Burney,  an  Englishman,  who  labored 
and  traveled  thirty  years  to  give  the  world  his  labors.  The 
great  Purcell,  of  England,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  cotempo- 
rary  of  his  century,  and  Handel,  a  hundred  years  after,  has 
copied,  but  not  added,  to  his  Saxon  vigor.  The  writer  who  has 
given  music  a  briitiancy  of  orchestration  it  never  possessed  be- 
fore is  Rossini,  an  Italian.  The  meteor  of  his  era,  Faganini, 
was  an  Italian  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  artist  now  living,  Bot- 
tesioi,  is  also  an  Ittdian.  (Germany  has  never  produced  a  Pasta, 
a  Grisi,  a  Rubini,  aTamburini,  a  Lablache  The  catalogue  of 
musical  critical  writings  in  Germany  may  tiutweigh,  in  a  physi- 
cal lump,  that  of  other  nations,  but  that  is  all.  It  can  show 
no  such  original  work  on  the  voice  as  the  Italian  ;  none  ou  the 
violin  equal  (at  the  time)  to  Viotti  or  Pagauini.  In  biography, 
it  can  show,  by  no  single  man,  comp.arable  to  Fetis,  a  French- 
man, in  his  colossal  dictionary,  the  result  of  travel,  and  of  a 
library  said  to  reach  thirty  thousand  volumes,  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. In  writings  on  the  music  of  the  middle  ages,  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  work  is  by  a  Frenchman.  No  work  on. 
instrumentation  is  equal  to  that  of  Berlioz,  another  French- 
man. The  undying  labors  of  Chladni  in  acoustics  liave  neTter 
been  paralleled.  And  so  we  could  cite  a  volume  of  facts  fu  de- 
nial  of  the  assertion  of  the  Gazelle.  Germany  has  im- 
proved or  perfected  certain  departments  of  the  musical  art ; 
hut  the  origin  of  vocal,  instrumental,  and  historical  .art  does 
not  belong  to  her.  *  The  mother  of  arts' is  Italy.  Even  Gluck^ 
who  was  a  reformer,  w£is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  learning 
to  treat  the  voice  vocally  in  Italy.  Mozart's  music  is  more  the 
Italian  of  his  era  than  Cherubini's  of  his.  Haydn's  nuLster,. 
Porpora,  was  an  Italian.  Beethoven  learned  the  dramatic  art 
(as  far  as  he  knew  it)  from  Salieri,  an  ItaliaH  Meyerbeer  hav- 
ing failed  wir.h  the  public  in  early  life,  liie.  tutor  advised  him  to 
go  to  Italy  to  study  bow  to  make  melody  for  the  voice,  which 
he  did.  Only  one  of  the  superlative  piano  celebrities  now  in 
Europe,  or  who  has  innovated  within  a  few  years,  is  German, 
namely  Thalberg.  Liszt  is  a  Hungarian,  and  Cboplu  was  » 
Pole."  , 

We  can  not  im.agine  that  all  this  is  seriously  in- 
tended. In  all  our  career  of  fonrnalism,  we  have 
met  with  nothing  to  compare  whh  this  specimen  of 
special  pleading.  Reader,  listen  to  it;  it  is  really 
curious.  Because  Haydn,  during  three  months,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano-forte  while  Porpora  was 
giviug  singing-lessons  to  the  mistress  of  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  therefore  he  composed  those  quar- 
tets, symphonies,  oratorios,  and  nias.«es  which  are 
the  very  opposite  of  the  Italian  style !  Because  ho 
lived  three  months  with  an  Italianmaestro,  tluit  he 
might  listen  to  his  instructions  on  the  voice,  therefore 
he  created  the  present  quartet  and  symphony  !  Be- 
cause Beethoven  did  not  take  lessons  of  Salieri,  ("who, 
moreover,  visited  Vienna  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
there  received  instructions  from  a  German  composer, 
and  afterwards  had  only  one  idol— Gluck,)  therefore 
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he  learned  the  dramatic  art  ("  as  far  as  he  knew  it" !) 
from  Salieri !  Most  probably  the  editor  of  The  Tri- 
bune has  read  somewhere;  (perhaps  in  Fe'tis,)  that 
Salieri  lived  in  Vienna  at  the  same  time  with  Beet- 
hoven, and  thinks  this  fact  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
to  attribute  the  dramatic  music  of  a  master  like  Beet- 
hoven— (that  Fidelio,  which  is  so  thoroughly  Ger- 
man, advancing  the  reform  of  Gluck,  and  in  some 
measure  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  dramatic 
school  of  Germany) — to  one  like  Salieri.  But  let  us 
continue  :  Because  Gluck  studied,  according  to  The 
Tribune,  in  early  life  in  Italy,  how  to  treat  the  voice, 
tliej-efore  he  abandoned  the  dramatic  and  musical  non- 
sense of  Italian  opera,  and  undertook  that  revolution 
to  which  we  owe  the  first  real  dramatic  opera  !  Be- 
cause he  left  off  writing  after  the  Italian  patterns,  his 
reform  is  owing  to  Italy  !  Because  Meyerbeer  learned 
in  Italy  "  how  to  make  melodies  for  the  voice,"  thei-e- 
fore  he  created  his  own  style — that  style  which  is  nei- 
ther Italian,  nor  French,  nor  German  !  Really,  after 
all  this,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
TribiCne  has  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gluck 
or  Meyerbeer  through  their  works,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  while  the  one  is  German,  the  other,  in 
the  phrasing  of  his  melodies,  must  be  considered 
much  more  French  than  any  thing  else.  It  was  only 
from  the  moment  that  Meyerbeer  ceased  to  compose 
merely  after  the  manner  acquired,  according  to  the 
Tribune,  in  Italy,  of  "  writing  melodies  for  the  voice," 
that  he  became  a  reformer  in  the  opinion  of  the  mas- 
ses,  and  that  his  name  acquired  a  European  fame. 

We  are  well  aware  that,  even  in  the  past  two  or 
three  centuries,  there  have  been  great  musical  men  in 
Italy;  but  it  was  only  from  the  time  they  left  Italv, 
and  Its  ways,  that  the  world  hailed  them  as  men  of 
genius.  If  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Mozart  had  re- 
mained in  Italy,  and  continued  to  compose  as  they 
commenced,  the  world  would  not  now  speak  of 
them,  and  musical  history  would  never  have  had  to 
chronicle  one  as  the  creator  of  that  which,  in  modern 
times,  is  called  oratorio  ;  the  other  as  the  creator  of 
the  present  musical  drama;  and  Mozart  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  universal  opera.  True,  the  Tribune  con- 
siders Mozart's  music  as  the  Italian  music  of  his 
era;  but  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  it  would 
point  us  to  the  Italian  composer  previous  to  Mozart, 
who  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  author  of  Dm  Gio- 
vanni, Nozze  cli  Figaro,  Idomeneo,  Zauberflole,  and  so 
on.  '■  Mozart's  music  is  more  the  Italian  music  of 
his  era  than  Cherubini's  was  of  his"1  Can  it  be 
that  the  Tribune  is  not  aware  that  Cherubini's  great- 
est compositions  were  composed  after  those  of  Mo- 
zart, and  that  he  considered  himself  a  follower  of 
Gluck  and  Mozart  ">  Has  its  editor  ever  listened  to 
Cherubini's  Wassertrdger  ?  Impossible  I  else  he 
would  have  seen  the  most  positive  indications  of  the 
influence  of  Mozart  in  this  opera.  How  could  the 
music  of  Cherubini  reflect  the  Italian  music  of  his 
era,  when  it  was  so  evidently  modeled  after  that  of 
Mozart?  But  again,  Has  Cherubini  no  equal  as  a 
mass-writer  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  immortal 
Requiem,  acknpwledged  by  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  as  the  grandest  of  church  music  t  And  is 
there  no  D  major  mass  of  Beethoven  1  It  really 
seems  as  if  the  Tribune  deemed  itself  writing  for 
children  incapable  of  a  reply.  Blunders  follow  blun- 
ders— historical  as  well  as  logical — assertions  so  fab- 
ulous that  they  ought  to  excite  only  a  smile  from 
any  musical  critic  of  1855.  "  Handel  added  nothing 
to  Purcell  "  !  Don't  laugh,  reader ;  the  laugh  will 
come  in  much  better  hereafter  ! 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  Rossini  and  his  "brilliant 
orchestration."  Rossini's  Tancred,  that  opera  which 
first  gave  its  author  a  name,  appeared  in  1S13. — 
Admitting  that  the  Tribune  is  right  in  its  assertion 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  orchestration  of  this  opera 
was  such  as  to  advance  musical  art,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  one  Spontini,  whose  Vestale  had  received 
the  prize  in  1S07,  six  years  before?  Or  of  that 
other  opera  which  appeared  in  1809,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  as  a  work  of  some  brilliancy  of  or- 
chestration, whose  title  was  Ferdinand  Cortez  > 
And,  moreover,  what  is  to  be  said  of  one  Mozart, 
whose  Don  Giovanni  appeared  in  1787  ?  Now 
which  comes  first  in  the  history  of  musical  _art, 
the  instrumental  brilliancy  of  Rossini,  in  1813,  or 
the  instrumental  brilliancy  of  Mozart,  in  1787? — 
And  which  of  these  two  operas  has  exerted  the 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  dramatic  music? 
Rossini  seems  to  be  a  special  favorite  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune.  Perhaps  under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  for  the  exact  truth  of  which  we 
can  vouch.  When  in  1836,  Rossini  visited  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  a  dinner-party  was  given  in  his 
honor.  A  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  committee  of  the  theatre,  gave  the 
first  toast  as  follows:  "To  the  only  true  music — 
the  Italian  music  ;  here  (turning  to  Rossini  who  sat 


near  him)  is  its  greatest  representative  ;  may  he," 
etc.  Rossini  returned  thanks  somewhat  coldly, 
and  in  a  very  few  words,  as  though  he  were  not 
wholly  pleased  with  the  compliment.  Shortly  af- 
ter, a  neighbor  privately  asked  Rossini  why  it  was 
that  he  no  longer  composed  any  thing  except  now 
and  then  a  trifling  romance  or'similar  bagatelle. 
The  maestro  addressed  his  reply  aloud  to  all 'the 
assembled  guests,  speaking  in  French:  "Gentle- 
men, I  have  been  asked  why  I  no  longer  compose, 
and  here  is  my  answer.  I  am  tired  of  that  ever- 
lasting dum-dum-dum-dum  ;  I  do  not  like  to  com- 
pose in  the  French  style,  and  in  German  I  can  not. 
I  feel  that  my  powers  are  not  suiTicient  to  satisfy 
the  shades  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven."  The  party 
thundered  out  their  hearty  applause  for  the  frank- 
hearted  composer,  while  the  giver  of  the  toast,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  looked  somewhat  abashed. 
So  spoke  Rossini  himself  in  regard  to  German 
music.  When  Cherubini  listened  in  Paris  for  the 
first  time  to  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  he  was  quite 
overcome  with  his  emotions.  He  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  excitement,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  From  that  instant 
the  direction  of  his  whole  future  artistic  career  was 
determined.  To  his  dying  day,  Spontini  spoke 
with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  by  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in 
Jlulis.  We  could  quote  many  more  similar  testi- 
monials of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  composers 
to  the  superiority  of  German  music  ;  but  we  think 
we  have  already  given  more  than  enough  to  prove 
what  in  this  period  of  musical  art,  no  one  of  genu- 
ine musical  feeling  and  knowledge  will  deny. 

^        (Conclusion  next  week.) 


More  about  Musical  Libraries, 

Berlin,  Jan.  14, 1S55. 

Dear  Dwight : — I  know  it  is  of  no  use,  still  there  is  a 
possibilitj' — the  barest — that  something  may  be  done. 
I  mean  in  reference  to  books— books — books.  I  know  of 
standing  orders  from  Edinbm-gh  and  otlier  places  to  buy 
at  any  price  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  musical 
library,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  student  of  the  University 
can  read,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  that  I  can  avail  my- 
self of  none  of  the  opportunities  which  occur  to  secure 
for  some  institution  or  otlier  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
works  which  we  must  have  some  time  or  other,  if  we 
would  ever  afford  musical  students  any  proper  advan- 
tages at  home,  and  which  we  may  have  to  pay  for  at  no 
small  cost.  Had  we  but  a  nucleus  for  a  library,  it  would 
of  itself  grow.     But  to  the  point. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Eies  and  Beethoven,  and 
the  consecutive  fifths.  "  Who  forbids  them  ?"  asked 
the  master  several  times.  '■'  Marpurg,  Kirnberger,  Fuchs, 
&c.,  &c. ;  all  the  theorists."  said  the  pupil.  These 
were  the  great  names  in  the  Theory  of  music,  fifty 
j'ears  since;  they  are  the  great  names  now.  Two  others 
of  their  own  century,  Rameau,  and  Mattheson,  and  two 
of  this,  Eeicha  and  Albrechtsberger,  may  be  said  to 
complete  the  list.  Upon  them  all  others  build.  Gottfried 
Weber  is  already  laid  upon  the  shelf;  Marx  is  not  yet 
universally  acknowledged  in  what  is  new  in  his  system, 
while  in  what  is  not  new  he  builds  upon  them.  No 
library  can  pretend  to  be  complete  in  the  department  of 
theory,  without  -these  works,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  what  many  men  would  care  about  possess- 
ing in  their  private  collections. 

I  look  upon  our  country  as  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  future  development  of  music,  and  that  for 
another  reason  than  that  "  brother  Jonathan "  is 
"  smarter  than  all  creation  " — (thank  God  I  am  free  from 
that  kind  of  folly) — becaitse  in  our  country  we  have  no 
music  of  our  own ;  we  have  no  preference  for  any  one 
school  over  another;  we  love  all  schools,  honor  all 
schools  and  find  good  in  all  schools.  Dr.  Tuckermau 
delves  in  the  noble  mine  of  English  cathedral  music. 
Southard  studies  the  mysteries  of  the  deepest  harmonies 
of  Cherubini.  and  Beethoven.  Some  of  us  go  abroad  to 
study  the  music  and  song  of  the  black-eyed  Italians, 
others  enter  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic.  Fry  went 
to  Paris.  And  if  there  be  any  school  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  go  abroad  to  acquire  and  bring  home,  our  land 
is  that  city  of  refuge  to  which  artists  of  every  kindred, 
nation  and  tongue  under  heaven  hasten  for  safety,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  best  they  can. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  catholic  we  are  in  this 
matter?  We  are  at  an  evening  gathering.  We  will 
sing;  but  what?    Shall  it  be  an  Irish  song  by  Moore? 


A  Scotch  melody  with  tears  in  it  7  A  gem  of  German 
Song?  Something  French,  Italian,  Spanish  or  English? 
Open  your  glee  or  song  book,  you  have  them  all  ?  We 
will  dance.  Shall  the  waltz  be  by  Rossini,  Weber, 
Strauss,  Auber,  Gung'l,  Balfe,  or  some  Englishman  or 
American  ?  We  have  them  from  all  nations.  *'  Some- 
thing must  come  of  it " — and  something  good. 

Something  must  be  done  for  church  music  too.  We 
cannot  go  on  as  at  present,  if  we  would  preserve  our 
character  as  a  church-going  people.  There  must  be 
more  worship  and  praise,  as  well  as  the  present  amount 
of  didactic  instruction  and  preaching.  The  150th 
Psalm  is  too  much  of  a  dead  letter. 

Now  as  it  is  with  other  things,  so  it  is  with  music.  No 
science  or  art  can  prosper  without  due  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1843  came  the  great  comet,  and  the  universal 
cry  from  the  Press  was,  why  does  not  Harvard  College 
signalize  herself  by  observing  this  splendid  visitor?  She 
had  not  the  necessary  means.  Instruments  and  books 
were  wanting,  and  the  property  nominally  hers  was  so 
tied  np  that  the  want  could  not  be  supplied.  A  sub- 
scription of  n  few  thousand  dollars  enabled  her  to  take  a 
stand  in  astronomy  a  few  years  later,  of  which  I  am 
daily  projid.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  "  Who  reads  an 
American  book?"  was  a  question  which  applied  to  our 
own  history  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  letters. 
Thorndike  and  Eliot  founded  each  a  library  of  American 
History  abroad,  which  they  purchased  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  noble  collection  at  Cambridge.  Now 
a  writer  on  any  branch  of  American  History  can  have 
access,  if  not  to  all  he  wants,  to  truly  noble  sources  of  in- 
formation in  that  queer  library  chapel  at  Old  Cambridge- 
There  is  a  small  fund  there  which  enables  one  to  study 
English  literature  to  some  advantage  at  least ;  another 
that  provides  all  that  the  mathematician  wants — but 
alas !  for  him  who  cares  for  Art.  And  especially  if  that 
art  be  music.  You  must  go  three  thousand  miles  to 
to  find  music  books.  The  trouble  with  us,  say  our 
German  friends,  is,  that  we  are  so  superficial — that  we 
have  a  little  smattering  of  all  sorts  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, but  know  nothing  well.  And  I  feel  that  there  is  too 
much  ground  for  .this.  Whose  fault  is  it?  Not  the 
student's,  be  studied  all  that  his  teacher  gave  him  to 
learn  ;  and  the  teacher  did  all  he  could  with  the  means 
at  his  command.  (I  do  not  know  whether  to  blush  or 
laugh  when  I  look  at  the  huge  list  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (!)  in  the  American  Almanac,  with  the  number 
of  professors  and  volumes  of  books  in  tlieir  libraries.  A 
University — place  to  teach  universal  knowledge — with 
four  professors  and  1200  volumes  of  books!!)  Superfi- 
cial we  must  be,  and  especially  in  music,  in  a  country 
where  500  volumes  of  books  is  thought  a  fine  collection 
of  musical  works !  and  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  regularly  and  of  comparing  the  different  schools 
of  opera,  and  where  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest 
musicians  —  those  for  the  church  —  are  generally  un- 
known. I  groan  when  I  think  of  the  harvests  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Sontag,  el  id  omne  gemts,  gathered  in  our 
country.  If  Barnum  would  give  the  tenth  part  of  what 
he  drew  from  Boston,  for  the  cause  of  music  there,  it 
would  be  some  reparation.  Is  not  the  inscription  upon 
Wren's  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Church  something  like 
this  ?  Si  momtmenlum  qiiceris,  circumspice.  AVhat  Amer- 
ican lover  of  music  will  have  this  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  "  Boston  Musical  Library,"  and  so  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance?  Providence  works  it 
curiously  in  this  respect;  where  it  gives  the  will,  the 
means  are  wanting.     Is  the  converse  equally  true? 

That  renowned  individual,  Mr.  Weller  the  younger, 
the  depth  and  sense  of  whose  aphorisms,  almost  upon 
their  first  acquaintance,  caused  Mr.  Pickwick  to  endow 
him  with  the  title  of  Philosopher  [1st  Pick.  Pap.,  I  for- 
get what  page],  speaking  of  some  domestic  calamity, 
remarks  that  "  When  he  gets  upon  the  grievance,  his 
tongue  runs  like  a  barrow  with  the  wheel  greased." 
I  cite  this  authority  as  an  apology  for  having  wandered 
so  to  the  four  winds  from  my  text — for  I  had  one — 
namely,  the  works  of  the  great  Theorists  above  quoted. 
For  my  particular  studies  in  music  there  is  little  in  them, 
though  I  have  sought -one  of  Mattheson's  works,  for 
years  in  vain  and  with  little  regard  to  the  price.  But 
there  are  others  ir  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing,  to  whom  they  are  invalua- 
ble. For  them  I  write  and  for  the  musical  public  gen- 
erally. 
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Mattheson  was  the  celebrated  Hamburg  Kapellmeister 
in  the  days  of  Handel.  He  was  singer,  actor,  writer  of 
musical  theory,  histoiy,  nnd  criticism,  was  high  in  offices 
of  the  State,  and  boasted  that  he  had  writfen  more  books 
than  he  lived  years,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  wa^ 
■composer  of  many  operas,  and  very  successful  ones  too; 
finally  at  the  good  old  age  of  83,  he  slept  with  his  fa- 
thers. A  good  sketch  of  his  life,  if  not  too  much  con- 
fined to  statistics,  could  not  fail  of  interesting  the  readers 
of  the  Journal. 

"  Marpurg,"  says  Schilling  in  his  great  Lexicon, 
''  stands  next  to  Mattheson,  among  the  greatest  German 
writers  in  musical  theory  and  literature."  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1795,  aged  77  years. 

Kirnberger  (born  1?21,  died  1783)  was  a  scholar  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  one  of  the  great  names  quoted  by 
Ries,  and  one  whose  works  I  find  aresniong  those  most 
called  for  at  the  great  library,  by  the  highest  class  of 
students.  He  was  recommended  by  Graun,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  Kapellmester  to  a  sister  of  Fred- 
erick IL,  (whom  the  Germans  call  Great),  a  position 
wliich  gave  him  a  subsistence  and  leisure  to  make  those 
deep  studies  and  researches,  which  placed  him  in  the 
elevated  rank  he  holds  in  musical  history. 

Kameau  I  consider  by  far  the  greatest  name  in  French 
musical  history — Cherubini  was  an  Italian,  Gluck  a 
German,  Reicha  the  same,  &c.  He  was  born  at  Dijon, 
1683,  died  at  Paris,  1764,  just  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  noble  of  France  by  the  king,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  his  extraordinarj'"  talents. 

T^rtmi,  so  well  known  in  musical  anecdote  for  his 
"  Devil's  Sonata,"  was  the  greatest  Italian  theorist  of 
his  time,  and  a  contemporary  of  Handel  and  Mattheson. 

And  now  finally  to  the  point. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  for  the  books  I  happen 
to  need,  I  frequently  hear  of  collections  Avhich  are  very 
valuable  in  themselves,  but  not  at  all  to  my  purpose. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  something  extraordinary, 
though  I  suppose  not  many  readers  of  the  Journal  can 
see  exactly  ho^v.  They  must  take  the  word  of  such 
men  as  Professor  Dehn,  Librarian  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  the  Royal  Library  here,  for  the  fact.  A 
gentleman,  now  in  years,  has  had  for  his  particular 
"  hobby  "  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  collection  of  the 
complete  musical  works  of  the  leading  theorists.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  difSculty  of  effecting  this,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  took  him,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
to  make  his  Jfattheson  complete,  thirty-one  years  !  In 
neither  of  the  great  libraries  of  London  and  Paris,  Prof. 
Dehn  tells  me,  are  the  works  of  Mattheson,  Marpurg, 
Kirnberger  and  Rameau  complete;  of  Marpurg  there  is 
no  complete  collection  even  in  Vienna.  Prof.  Dehn 
moreover  knows  but  four  libraries  in  Europe  w-hich  pos- 
sess Mattheson  entire.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
does  seem  as  if  it  would  be  a  grandly  creditable  thing 
for  our  conntry  if  we  could  set  a  paragraph  afloat  that 
sucii  a  collector,  or  such  a  library  in  benighted,  money- 
getting  America  had  purchased  this  collection,  which  is 
now  to  be  obtained.  It  has  not  yet  been  offered  piibllclyy 
nor  will  it  be  before  such  a  time  elapses 'as  would  enable 
us  to  secure  it.  Did  I  suppose  that  there  was  really  any 
hope  of  an  American  purchaser  being  found,  I  would 
have  given  time  enough  to  the  work  to  have  sent  a 
somewhat  particular  account  of  the  collection,  but  as  it 
is,  the  following  must  answer.  The  collection  consists 
of— 

Mattheson's  Complete  Works,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Theo- 
retical.— There  are  between  30  and  40  different  works,  some 
in  folio,  (as  the  Vollkommener  Kapellmeister^)  some  in  4to, 
and  otliers  again  in  8vo.  Many  curious  looking  old  tomes, 
and  of  no  great  value  in  themselves,  others  of  very  high 
worMi.  The  whole  would  cost  from  $2  to  ^3  per  vol.  Some 
would  sell  here  for  three  or  four  times  that,  but  the  owner 
is  unwilling  to  separate  them. 

Marpurg's  Complete  Works,  over  20  vols,  folio,  quarto,  and 
8vo.  Among  them  are  periodicals  very  rare  and  of  high 
value,  viz ; — Kritische  Briefe,  2  vols,  small  quarto,  and  His- 
torische  Beitr'dge,  5  vols.  8vo.  These  "would  cost  about  $2 
per  vol. 

Kirnberger.  Complete  "Works,  some  six  or  seven  in  number. 
The  whole  would  cost  probably  $15. 

Rameau-  Complete  Theoretical  Works,  sis  large  vols,  folio 
ana  quarto,  of  a  much  higher  price,  say  ^  or  ^6  per  vol. 

Tartini's  *'  Trattato  di  Armenia,"  (very  rare,)  1  vol.  4to.    ®3. 

) 


The  collection  might  be  bought,  probably,  for  200  to 
215  thalers,  (of  seventy-two  cents  each,)  whicli,  after 
seeing  sorae  of  the  boolc  bills  of  various  Libraries  in 
Europe  for  musical  works,  seems  to  me  a  small  sum  for 
the  object  in  view. 

I  confess  two  very  strong  reasons  against  their  pur- 
chase: I,  that  these  works  are  not  in  English,  and,  2. 
that  if  they  were,  not  a  novel-reader  in  Boston  would 
want  to  read  them.  And  then  on  the  other  hand,  these 
seem  to  me  very  powerful  reasons  for  placing  tliem  in 
some  public  librarv. 

There,  I  have  done  my  duty  in  the  premises.  Good 
bye.  A.  w.  T. 

itnigtjf  0  ^fliirnnl  nf  Mimu 

1      w      > 

BOSTON,  FEB.  17',  1855.. 
Last  of  the  Opera, 

La  Sonsambola,  {  Wednesdatj,  1th.) 
Stormy  weather  and  a  common  presentiment 
tliat  Grisi  could  scarcely  appear  to  her  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  character  and  music  of  Amina, 
caused  a  considerable  falling  off  of  audience. 
Those  who  had  faith  were  rewarded.  The  prima 
donna,  to  be  sure,  was  less  tastefully  dressed  and 
looked  less  charmingly  in  this  part  than  in  others  ; 
nor  could  she  render  such  florid  music  as  Come 
per  me  sereno,  &c.,  as  we  had  heard  it  (from 
LiND,-  SoNTAG,  Bosio,  Laborde,  and  how 
many  others,)  yet  she  surprised  and  delighted 
all,  she  touched  every  heart,  by  some  of  the  finest, 
truest  dramatic  pathos  which 'she  has  exhibited 
in  any  character.  The  impersonation  throughout, 
so  far  as  acting  went,  was  perfect.  The  good- 
hearted,  simple  joy  and  pride  of  the  young  pea- 
sant bride  in  the  first  scene  was  charming.  In 
the  chamber  scene,  the  perfect  abandon  of  unsus- 
pecting joy  with  which,  roused  from  sleep,  she 
recognizes  and,spring3  to  her  lover,  was  like  the 
bursting  of  full  sunshine  into  a  dark  room ;  and 
the  bewildered  agony  with  which  she  finds  herself 
accused  and  repulsed  was  made  thrillingly  intense 
and  natural.  Of  course  too  in  the  last  scene  (for 
Grisi  is  always  wonderful  in  the  transitions  from 
delirium  to  sanity)  she  distanced  all  that  we  have 
seen  before,  and  the  realizing  fervor  of  her  action 
seemed  to  summon  to  her  all  the  vocal  powers  she 
needed  for  at  least  a  most  expressive  delivery  of 
All !  non  giunge. 

But  Mario,  as  if  to  make  up  for  short  measure 
in  Semiramide,  exerted  himself  this  evening  to  the 
utmost,  and  gave  all  the  trying  and  sustained  mu- 
sic of  Elvino  with  such  energy  and  fervor,  and 
such  constant  exercise  of  his  best  chest  voice,  as 
he  had  not  vouchsafed  on  any  previous  occasion. 
He  sang  exquisitely  in  the  duet :  Prendi  I'  anelV 
(take  now  the  ring,)  and  in  the  concerted  music 
of  the  chamber  scene,  and  more  especiallj'  in  the 
scene  ending  with  the  famous:  Ah  !  perclie  non 
posso  odiarti,  his  tones  were  full  of  passion  and 
electrified  the  house.  Yet  one  felt  that  his  voice 
wrestled  at  some  disadvantage  with  such  lengths  of 
very  trying  music. 

SusiNi's  voice  was  rather  dry  in  the  part  of  the 
Count,  yet  he  sang  well.  We  understand  that  we 
have  really  had  no  opportunity  to  know  Susini's 
voice,  he  having  sung  with  a  throat  constantly 
inflamed  and  raw  with  caustic  ever  since  he  came 
to  this  country.  Donovani's  Lisa  was  passa- 
ble, but  the  choruses  were  frequently  confused  and 
slovenly,  and  in  their  boisterous  loudness  quite  too 
literally  rustic. 
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Norma— LociA  di  Lajimersioor,  (last  act.) 

Of  Guisi's  Norma,  Friday  evening,  we  have 
little  to  add  to  what  we  said  the  first  time.  It 
was  the  same  lyrico-dramatic  triumph,  that  loses 
nothing  by  repetition.  A  near  seat — one  of  the 
nearest — only  brought  out  and  enhanced  to  us  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  her  entire  impersonation  , 
to  the  eye.  There  were  continually  attitudes, 
poses,  expressions  which  one  wanted  to  arrest,  so 
perfectly  ideal  seemed  they,  so  like  some  glorious 
old  masterpiece  of  a  painter's  happiest  hour  of 
genius  made  alive.  Mario  left  his  ungrateful 
part  of  PoUio  to  Signor  Lorini,  who  sustained  it 
very  creditably  and  with  a  conscientious  thorough- 
ness, both  vocal  and  histrionic.  In  voice  and  style 
of  singing  he  has  gained,  since  we  last  heard  him. 

The  occasion  was  chosen  for  a  grand  floral 
ovation  in  honor  of  the  Grisi.  Huge  pyramids 
and  baskets  of  the  rarest  flowers  were  handed  up 
to  her  from  the  orchestra,  and  the,  stage  was  cover- 
ed with  the  storm  of  bouquets  from  all  quarters. 
The  enthusiasm  was  hearty  and  unanimous,  and 
the  audience  almost  as  large  as  on  the  first  night 
of  Norma. 

Was  it  an  idle  fancy  that  suggested  to  us  this 
time  some  traces  of  an  influence  (conscious  or  un- 
conscious) of  Rossini's  Semiramide  in  the  concep- 
tion and  composition  of  Norma  ?  Certainly  in 
Norma's  great  dramatic  passage  :  Ah  !  non  tre- 
mare,  the  phrasing  of  the  music  is  much  after  the 
same  cut  with  that  of  the  great  scene  between 
Semiramide  and  Assur;  running  figures  in  the 
accompaniment  are  here  and  there  strikingly  simi- 
lar in  the  two  operas ;  there  is  the  same  continued 
stretch  of  female  duet  in  thS  middle  of  the  two 
pieces,  (omitted  in  the  Semiramide  as  given  here  ;) 
and  finally  the  something  picturesque,  imposing 
and  attractive  that  there  was  in  a  plot  so  Oriental 
and  remote,  in  which  a  priesthood  figured  so  much 
in  the  foreground,  might  have  stimulated  the 
young  composer  to  seek  a  subject  of  not  less  in- 
terest or  novelty  in  the  Druid  priesthood  of  the 
North. 

Mario  had  saved  himself  for  the  last  scene  of 
Lucia, — Edgardo's  tragical  soliloquy  of  despair  and 
dying  invocation  to  the  helV  alma  inamorata. — 
Truly  most  exquisite,  impassioned  singing  it  was, 
all  of  it.  In  nothing,  except  II  mio  tesoro,  has 
the  beauty,  the  sweetness,  the  far-reaching  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  his  voice  been  so  completely 
felt.  Every  note  had  its  "  tear  in  it."  Benedetti 
(who  should  have  been  a  great  tenor  singer)  had 
more  power,  and  always  made  a  certain  magnet- 
ism of  character  felt  in  this  and  in  other  parts. 
But  Mario  showed  no  lack  of  power,  and  in 
quality  of  voice,  in  artistic  perfection  of  style,  in 
pathos,  and  general  truth  of  impersonation,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  What  must  not  that  voice 
have  been,  in  ijs  prime  and  in  its  full  strength  ? 
As  it  is,  we  have  known  nothing  like  its  refined 
intrinsic  sweetness.  We  only  missed  here  the 
thrilling  power  of  that  prolonged  high  note,  that 
cry  of  agony,  with  which  Benedetti  used  to  rush 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  while  the  chorus  sang 
through  their  sympathetic  strain. 

Last  Performance:  Sejiiramide. 
Saturday  afternoon  the  splendid  Boston  The- 
atre was  crowded  with  listeners  to  the  sixteenth 
and  last  operatic  performance  of  Grisi  and  Mario 
in  Boston.  Semiramide  was  given  essentially  as 
before,  with  the  same  pomp  nf  spectacle,  the 
same   musical   omissions,  and   the  same  queenly 
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triumph  of  Grisi  (perhaps  her  greatest),  also 
largely  shared  b)-  Badiali.  The  only  difference 
Tvas  the  entire  withdrawal  of  Mario,  who  sensi- 
bly enough  seemed  to  choose  to  be  noOiinfi  rather 
than  undertake  a  part  which  does  not  allow  one 
to  he  something.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no 
dramatic  necessity  in  the  plot  for  such  a  character 
as  Idreno  at  all ;  he  may  add  to  the  spectacle, 
when  dressed  out  with  the  barbaric  splendor  that 
Mario  was ;  and  his  voice  may  add  somewhat  to 
the  luxury  of  the  music  in  a  few  concerted  pieces 
and  unnecessary,  uncharacteristic  solos.  Sig. 
FABEiCATonE  Sustained  the  part  decently  well, 
save  that  in  his  dress  there  was  more  of  the 
American  savage  than  of  the  prince  of  Ind.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  music  of  Semiramide  (and  that 
perhaps  accords  somewhat  with  the  an-individnal 
spirit  of  the  whole  Oriental  life,  whether  Rossini 
meant  it  or  not),  is  that  none  of  the  parts  are 
characteristic.  So  far  as  the  music  is  concerned 
there  is  nothing  individual  in  Semiramis,  in  As- 
sace,  in  Assur,  or  in  any  one.  They  each  and 
all  sing  precisely  the  same  style  and  same  literal 
pattern  of  melody.  What  the  soprano  sings,  be 
it  ever  so  florid,  ever  so  rapid  and  finely  divided, 
the  bass  must  repeat  after  her  to  an  iota ;  if  one 
cuts  a  pigeon's  wing  in  the  air,  they  all  in  turn 
must  follow  and  do  likewise.  Semiramis,  Arsace, 
Assur,  might  perfectly  well  exchange  parts,  so 
far  as  the  music  is  concerned.  Not  being  indi- 
vidual, of  course  it  is  not  expressive  music,  not  of 
the  kind  that  moves  and  appeals  to  the  heart. 
There  it  differs  absolutely  from  Bellini.  If  it  is 
colder,  it  is  stronger,  wholesomer.  It  is  pomp 
and  spectacle,  the  "  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind," 
translated  into  music.  If  it  appeal  to  any  passion, 
it  is  simply  to  the  love  of  luxury  and  of  magnifi- 
cence, with  a  mingling  of  mystery. 

Maeio  again  charmed  and  melted  everybody 
by  the  scene  from  Lucia  ;  and  then  Mr.  Manager 
Hackett,  whose  benefit  it  was,  was  called  out, 
and  thanked  the  audience  for  this  great  success, 
assuring  us  of  the  great  pleasure  which  Mme. 
Grisi  and  Sig.  Mabio  had  experienced  in  a 
Boston  audience,  and  in  a  Boston  Theatre,  which 
for  its  beauty,  convenience,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  appointments  was  "  not  excelled  by  any  theatre 
in  which  they  had  sung  in  either  hemisphere." 
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Concerts. 
1.  EossiNi'8  Stabat  Mater. — We  cannot 
suppose  that  Grisi  and  Mario  much  desired  to 
sing  here  in  a  concert,  secular  or  sacred,  their 
power,  or  rather  her  power,  lying  so  peculiarly  in 
the  dramatic  field.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  many, 
whose  principles  or  tastes  exclude  them  from  the 
theatre,  should  plead  for  one  peep  at  these  great 
stars  under  their  purely  musical  phase:  and 
equally  natural  that  they  should  look  to  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  to  do  as  it  has 
done  with  regard  to  nearly  all  stars  heretofore, 
bring  them  within  range  of  its  big  telescope 
ycleped  Oratorio,  of  a  Sunday  evening.  There 
was  the  prompting  of  pecuniary  interest  to  both 
parties,  and  the  said  stars  liking  Boston  almost  as 
well  as  Boston  likes  them,  it  was  concluded  and 
arranged  that  they  should  shine  upon  us  once 
more,  albeit  with  a  soberer  light,  before  they 
should  set  upon  this  horizon  it  might  be  forever. 
So  Sunday  evening  saw  the  noble  Music  Hall 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  for — of  course  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Kossini,  that  being  the  only  composition 
which  Italian  troupes  were   ever   known  to  sing 


here  on  a  Sunday  evening;  and  one  in  which 
each  successive  troupe  has  sung  to  us,  and  which 
our  societies  are  usually  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  accompany.  A  sacred  concert  with 
Italians  means  the  Stahat  Mater  3.n<L  means  nothing 
else,  unless  perchance  some  "  overture  religioso" 
like  Masaniello,  be  prefixed  to  it,  as  some  of  us 
hai^e  lived  to  witness  before  now. 

The  ranks  of  the  H.  and  H.  chorus  were  un- 
commonly full,  and  the  Orchestral  Union  was 
strengthened  greatly  in  its  strings,  not  to  say 
fearfully  in  its  brass,  by  spare  hands  from  the 
Italians.  After  a  good  fugue  voluntary  by  the 
organist  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Muller,  Sig.  Ak- 
DiTi  waved  his  baton  and  said  orchestra  played 
very  admirably  what  is  called  Mercadante's 
overture  to  the  Stabat  Mater,  composed  mostly  of 
the  leading  thoughts  therefrom  skilfully  dove- 
tailed together,  and  with  occasionally  some  clever 
counterpoint.  It  really  was  an  excellent  orches- 
tra, and  for  the  most  part  satisfactory  in  the  ac- 
companiments, but  not  always.  The  opening 
chorus  and  quartet  of  principals  was  very  fine 
and  imposing.  Mario's  singing  of  the  Cujus 
animam  was  the  most  perfectly  tasteful,  express- 
ive and  artistic  that  we  ever  heard.  He  only 
lacked  more  power  to  cope  with  that  tremendous 
and  for  a  long  time  unremitting  blast  of  trom- 
bones, which  made  his  voice  sometimes  almost 
inaudible,  so  that  the  many  could  hot  give  full 
credit  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  singing.  His 
style  was  singularly  chaste,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  closed  it,  simply  swelling  and  dimin- 
ishing a  note,  where  one  expected  or  feared  a 
florid  cadenza,  was  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Quis  est  homo  by  Grisi  and  Donovani 
was  comparatively  a  failure.  The  former  failed 
to  reach  a  high  note,  and  betrayed  the  wear  of 
her  voice  enough  to  gi-eatly  disappoint  those  who 
had  not  heard  her  on  the  stage ;  yet  there  was  a 
sweetness  and  heartiness,  an  artistic  fefeling  in 
the  manner  of  her  singing.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  than  embarrassing  to  sing  it  with 
such  seconding.  Badiali,  ever  sure  and  tho- 
rough, and  with  the  full  power  of  his  rich,  ripe, 
baritone,  redeemed  all  by  his  admirable  singing 
(not  for  the  first  time  here)  of  Pro  peccatis.  He 
was  immensely  applauded,  more  than  Mario,  for 
the  many  still  love  what  is  loud  and  unescapable : 
— fortunate  in  this  case  to  find  it  coupled  with 
such  real  excellences.  Badiali  is  certainly  a 
true  artist,  and  should  be  a  fortune  in  himself  to 
any  operatic  troupe.  His  performance  is  invari- 
bly,  infallibly  excellent  and  telling,  if  we  must 
own  that  it  is  never  great,  never  touched  by  the 
spark  of  genius.  It  is  his  temptation,  nursed  by 
perpetual  applause,  and  largely  organized  as  he 
is,  to  overdo  things  somewhat  and  make  his  voice 
unduly  prominent.  This  time  his  rendering  was 
theatrical  where  that  of  all  the  others  was  so 
quiet. 

In  Eia  mater  and  in  Injlammatus  est  the  ac- 
companying chorus  (which  has  some  very  impo- 
sing music)  made  some  painful  discords,  showing 
lack  of  rehearsal  enough  to  assimilate  the  vocal 
recruits.  Mme.  Grisi  was  much  more  successful 
in  the  Inflammatus,  sustaining  the  high  C  with 
power,  and  was  warmly  encored.  SIgnorina  DoN- 
ovANi  sang  the  Fac  ut  partem  in  good  voice  and 
generally  quite  well,  making  quite  a  point  with 
her  concluding  sentence. 

But  the  solos  of  the  Stabat,  however  they  may 
have  charmed  us  once,  have  got  to  be  quite  hack- 


nied.  By  far  the  most  interesting  pieces  c*f  the 
music,  to  our  taste,  are  the  two  quatuofs  :  Sancta 
mater  istad  agas,  and  more  especially  the  unac- 
companied one :  Quando  corpus.  In  these  the 
beauty  of  Mario's  voice  and  style  must  have  been 
palpable  to  every  listener,  and  nothing  was  want- 
'  ing  on  the  part  of  Grisi  or  Badiali.  The  Quando 
corpus  would  have  been  almost  perfect  but  for  the 
short-comings  of  the  contralto,  who  positively 
commenced  the  bright  phrase  :  Paradisi  gloria  in 
the  wrong  pitch.  The  Amen  fugue,  an  elaborate, 
complex,  rapid  movement,  but  weak  enough  com- 
pared with  Handel  or  his  younger  brothers,  was 
given  with  much  fluency  and  distinct  individual- 
izing of  the  parts.  In  spite  of  many  faults,  and 
of  course  disappointments  where  too  much  was 
expected,  we  enjoyed  the  performance  greatly  as  a 
whole ;  because  it  went  off  with  so  much  spirit, 
so  much  anctioD. 


[After  all,  our  notice  of  the  Quintette  Clab  and  Or- 
chestral Union,  all  prepared  and  ready,  are  crowded  out 
and  must  yield  place  until  next  week.    Nor  these  alone.] 


German  and  Italian  Opera. 

Boston,  Feb.  5,  1855. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dwight:— I  desire  to  ask  one  question  of 
yen,  with  a  preamble.  The  worshippers  of  German 
music  write  as  though  Italian  opera  and  opera  singers 
were,  of  necessity,  superficial,  stigar-and-watery  and 
soulless,  while  German  opera  and  singers  are,  of  neces- 
sity, profound,  potent  and  fraught  with  soul.  Those 
even  who  never  heard  a  German  opera  {except  Don 
Giovanni,  written  for  and  sung  by  Italians),  are  eloquent 
in  their  adoration  of  this  mystic  soul,  which  finds  ex- 
pression only  in  the  music  and  through  the  medium  of 
one  chosen  race.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man heart  t>eat  pretty  nearly  the  same  everywhere ;  and 
that  the  wild,  vague,  dreamy  aspirations  of  oar  spiritual 
nature  were  attributes  of  the  human  soul  in  all  countries. 
Is  German  pathos  more  touching  than  any  other  1  Is 
German  grief  more  heart-rending,  Gernoan  revenge  more 
powerful,  German  love  more  tender  than  the  same 
passions  in  other  lands  and  from  other  tongues  ?  When 
these  emotions,  common  as  they  are  to  the  human  race, 
are  powerfully,  ardently,  feelingly  represented,  must 
they  of  necessity  be  stigmatized  as  lacking  in  profundity 
of  "soul,"  because  they  come  from  Italian  mouths?  Or 
is  there  some  halo  of  sanctity  and  beatitude  around  the 
German  exponents  of  these  human  emotions,  vouch- 
safed to  them  and  them  alone  1 

Still  these  questions  are  not  what  I  specifically  pro- 
pose to  ask.  You  and  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  this 
"  soul  "  because  we  have  never  heard  a  German  opera 
done  by  Germans,  and  I  ask  to  know  why  it  is  that  with 
this  great  influx  of  German  population,  this  extensive 
cultivation  of  German  instrumental  music,  this  devoted 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Germanism,  we  have  never  had 
a  German  opera  here  1  We  read  about  their  wonderful 
spirituality,  their  depth  of  meaning ;.  we  even  see  a  plot 
which  is  merely  a  hash  of  old,  licentious,  French  come- 
dies, whose  day  has  entirely  gone  by,  invested  with  a 
mystic  meaning,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  supernatural 
significance  utterly  beyond  the  perception  of  people 
who,  on  other  points,  are  thought  to  possess  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  pure;  who 
look  beyond  the  outer  mask  of  life,  and  strive  to  com- 
prehend the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  Why  is  it  then 
that  no  German  opera  troupe  has  ever  come  into  this 
new  home  of  Germans?  Or  that  no  single  German 
vocalist  of  any  real  ability  (except  Sontag,  and  she  was 
siii  generis]  has  chanced  to  wander  to  this  country  to 
enlighten  our  idolatrous  souls  ? 

Yours  respectfully,     Querv. 

Reply. — First  the  preamble.  Your  complaint 
is  altogether  too  broad.  Who  has  ever  said  or  in- 
timated that  German  music  was  of  necessity  pro- 
found, &c.  ?  Certainly  not  we  :  for  in  oiir  con- 
cert criticisms  we  have  quite  as  often  had  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  trashy,  clap-trap  character  of  Ger- 
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man  music  as  of  any  other;  meaning  of  course 
such  German  music  as  is  written  by  inferior  ar- 
tists and  for  mere  present  effect  and  popularity. 
What  orchestra  does  not  play  such,  what  piano- 
forte virtuoso  has  not  found  such  more  to  his  pur- 
pose than  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  ?  Nor  is  it 
said  that  Italian  music  is  nf  necessity  superficial, 
or  superficial  because  it  is  Italian.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  prevailing  style  of  Opera,  which  is  prin- 
cipally Italian,  but  which  has  its  counterparts  also 
(though  with  a  difference)  in  popular  French  and 
German  operas  of  modern  date,  is  superficial, 
uninspired,  compared  to  the  enduring  masterpieces 
of  musical  genius  in  whatsoever  form.  Some  of 
these  masterpieces  are  operas,  and  it  happens  that 
they  are  mostly  German  or  of  the  German  school : 
the  operas  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber;  the  one  by 
Beethoven ;  to  which  add  some  by  Cherubini  and 
Spontini,  who,  though  Italian  born,  wrote  in  the 
German  style : — these  are  about  the  sum,  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  acknowledged  classic  masterpieces  of 
Opera  among  those  who  love  music  for  its  own 
sake.  They  are  indeed  but  few.  The  world  has 
produced  but  few  really  j/reafpperas.  We  have 
admitted,  however,  and  admired  the  genius  of 
Rossini,  and  more  or  less  of  genius,  in  a  certain 
vein,  in  his  Italian  successors.  But  here  lies  the 
difference.  In  the  Italian  Opera,  from  the  time 
that  opera  began,  "the  composer  subordinates  him- 
self to  the  singer ;  he  must  make  set  arias,  cava- 
tinas,  commonplace  cadenzas,  &e.,  in  which  the 
singer,  extricating  himself  from  the  action  and  re- 
gardless of  the  unity  and  internal  musical  logic 
of  the  whole  composition,  may  step  to  the  foot- 
lights and  make  herself  or  himself  all  in  all  be- 
fore the  audience.  In  the  great  operas  (whether 
they  be  German  or  Hindoo  is  of  no  consequence) 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  opera,  like  a  play 
of  Shakspeare,  is  a  pure  musico-dramatic  inspira- 
tion, in  which  the  greatest  actor  or  singer  must  be 
content  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  whole.  The  Italians  are  a  race  of 
singers,  and  they  write  (in  these  days — once  tiiey 
had  their  really  great  church  music,)  scarcely 
anything  but  operas ;  and,  writing  for  singers  and 
for  to-day's  success,  they  naturally  produce  not 
much  that  is  of  the  profbundest  order. 

But  music  is  the  language  of  feeling ;  and  is 
not  feeling,  pathos,  &c.,  alike  in  all  human  hearts  ! 
Yes,  human  nature  is  radically  everywhere  alike. 
But,  while  we  are  made  of  the  same  passions, 
the  same  faculties,  does  anybody  deny  that  one 
character,  one  nature  is  vastly  deeper,  more  in- 
spired and  more  inspiring  than  another !  And  be- 
cause all  music  deals  with  common  human  feel- 
ings, does  it  follow  that  all  music  shall  be  equally 
good  ?  For  this  is  really  what  your  question 
leads  to. 

Now  for  the  main  question :  Why  does  not 
German  Opera  come  here  ?  First  premising 
that  we  do  not  precisely  see  the  bearing  or  im.- 
portance  of  the  question,  or  in  what  way  the  ar- 
rival or  non-arrival  of  German  opera  troupes 
upon  our  shores  affects  the  question  of  the  excel- 
lence of  German  operas  and  German  music  com- 
pared with  the  Italian,  we  will  yet  try  to  answer 
categorically  (since  the  Query  is  put  courteously, 
and  in  the  fair  hand  evidently  of  a  lady)  and 
suggest  a  few  reasons  for  the  fact.  One  reason 
may  be  found  in  what  we  have  hinted :  namely, 
that  German  musical  genius  (observe,  we  mean 
the  real  gold  and  not  the  pinch-beck)  does  not 
run  very  much,  or  principally,  into  the  form  of 


Opera,  and  consequently  it  is  not  strange  if  the 
interpreters  and  audiences  of  German  Art  here 
do  not  run  much  after  Opera. — Another  reason 
is,  that  the  great  German  operas  are  much  more 
difficult  of  performance  and  require  more  perfect 
artists  in  all,  even  the  most  subordinate,  parts, 
with  ampler  choral  and  orchestral  support,  so  that 
they  are  by  no  means  so  easily  exported  as  the 
Italian.  To  which  add  that  Germans  and  "  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  Germanism"  are  not 
content  with  such  opera  as  is  most  easily  pro- 
ducible and  needs  only  singers ;  but  have  a  par- 
tiality in  this  respect  akin  to  the  partiality  for 
Shakspeare  among  the  lovers  of  the  drama. 
Your  theatre-going  people,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them,  left  to  their  own  tastes,  would  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons "  or  some 
other  of  the  common  acting  plays,  a  better 
play  than  any  one  of  Shakspeare's.  Fortunately 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  by  that  instance, 
that  popularity  and  crowded  audiences  are  not 
the  only  nor  the  final  measure  of  artistic  genius. 

Again,  if  you  look  to  the  lighter  and  more  popu- 
lar kind  of  German  Opera,  to  the  modern  operas 
of  effect,  as  those  of  Flotow,  Lortzing,  and  others, 
which  possibly  might  be  imported,  you  find  the 
German  language,  out  of  Germany,  a  poor  com- 
petitor with  the  Italian ;  and  possibly  these  operas 
are  no  better,  nor  as  good  as  many  of  those  of 
Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  Bellini.  Yet  be  it  remem- 
bered that  in  New  York,  Milwaukie,  &c.,  great 
centres  of  our  German  population,  this  kind  of 
German  opera  has  found  a  footing ;  and  even 
better,  like  the  Freyschutz  and  the  Zauherflote. 

Finally,  to  make  an  end,  the  Germans  are  not 
generally  and  essentially  a  race  of  singers,  like 
the  Italians,  although  Son  tag  is  by  no  means  a 
"  lone  star"  in  their  musical  galaxy.  The  Ger- 
mans find  that  satisfaction  in  pure  instrumental 
music,  in  musical  ideas  apart  from  personal  interest 
in  its  interpreters,  that  makes  the  opera  less  in- 
dispensable to  their  musical  and  spiritual  suste- 
nance than  it  is  with  Italians.  The  German  finds 
in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  if  he  employ 
voices,  in  great  choral  sacred  works,  all  and  more 
than  all  that  the  Italianized  taste  finds  in  Norma 
or  Lucia ;  and  often  in  the  quiet  chamber  quartet 
of  strings  there  is  more  soul's  nourishment  for  him 
than  survives  all  your  opera  excitements. 

These  are  but  hints.  The  questions  are  very 
ingeniously  involved,  so  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  extricate  and  answer  all  the  several  points 
without  going  into  a  very  long  and  thorough  dis- 
sertation upon  German  and  Italian  music.  But 
one  word  more.  "  We  here  have  not  heard  Ger- 
man operas,  so  what  can  we  know  of  the  soul  that 
is  in  them  ?  "  The  soul  Hves  in  the  music  ;  not  in 
the  singers  mainly,  not  in  the  plot,  as  you  seem  to 
suggest  of  Don  Giovanni.  We  can  know  the 
worth,  the  depth,  the  inspiration  of  Gluck's  or 
Mozart's  operas  by  studying  their  music,  as  we 
read  Shakspeare  by  ourselves  at  home.  And  if 
we  cannot  do  that,  are  we  to  give  no  credence  to 
the  testimony  of  the  best  informed,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  artists  and  composers  themselves, 
including  even  the  convictions  of  such  foremost 
Italians  as  Cherubini,  Spontini,  and  Rossini,  all 
of  whom  finally  cultivated  the  German  style  ? — 
witness  what  is  called  Rossini's  greatest  work,  the 
Guillaume  Tell. 


WANTED.— A  place  as  ORGANIST  in  some  church  in 
or  near  Boston,  by  one  who  can  produce  tlie  best  testi- 
monials, and  who  has  formerly  officiated  in  that  capacity  for 
seven  years  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  tlie  city. 
Feb  3    4t 

ADOLPH    KIELBLOCK, 

Vnltea  States  Hotel.  Dec  30 


CONCERTS 


%n\m  3Ktisicnl  l^uni  Iniirtti. 

The  Patrons  of  the  above  Society  are  hereby  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the 

THIRD    COIVCEKT 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evenina^»  February  17tli,  1855, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  which  occasion  a  Cantata  upon  an  American  subject,en titled 

THE    PIT^ORIMS, 

Composed  by  C.  C.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Vocal  Solos  will  be  sustained  by  Misses  BOTHAMLY  and 
TWICHELL,  and  Messrs.  MILLARD  and  WETHERBEE. 

TheChorusesby  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  for  this  occasion. 

Haydn's  Symphony  in  D,  No.  5,  and  Weber's  Overture  to 
Oberon,  will  also  be  performed. 

[C?*Pa^kageB  of  Tickets,  containing  eight,  at  S3,  and  Single 
Tickets  50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  the  Concert ;  also  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  No. 
12  Tremont  street. 

[C?*I)oors  open  at  6.    Commence  at  7M  o'clock. 

LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Secretary. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

BOSSINI'S  OBATORIO  OF 

MOSES    IN    EaYPT, 

Will  be  performed  by  the  Society 

On  Sunday  Evening,  Feb.  18th, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

The  principal  solo  parts  will  he  sustained  by 
Miss  Anna  Stone, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentw^ortli, 

Messrs.  Arthurson,  Aiken, 

Adams  and  "Wheat. 

Orchestra THE  OROHBSTRAL  UNION. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist F.  F.  MULLER. 

Ticket-s,  at  50  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 
THE    ORCHESTRAL    UNION, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Every  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  continue  through  the  season.    • 
CARI.   ZKRRAHST Conductor, 

Single  tickets,  25  cts  :  Packages  of  6  tickets,  $1 :  for  sale  at 
the  music  stores  and  at  the  door.  Nov  23 

F.  F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 

Church  ;  Organist  and  PianL^t  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 

Residence,  Xo.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston* 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

£.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  tho.se  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

G.  ANDRf!    &   CO.'S 

jScpot   of    ^orcifiii    anil    ©omesttc    ptusU, 

19   S.   NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNOT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

^y^A.  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  luily, 
Franc#ind  England. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

REFEaENCES— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C .  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs, 
Sept  23  tf. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 
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NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   PIJFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOAVLEPgE, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  TREATISES  on  the  Art- of 
Music,  written  by  the  most  esteemed  Englisli  and  Foreign 
blasters;  reprinted  at  prices  which  will  pl;ice  these  formerly 
expensive  works  within  the  means  of  every  student.  The 
Volumes  already  completed,  are  offered  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  future  works  intendt-d  to  be  comprised. 

The  convenient  form  adopted  for  "  Hawkins's  History  of 
Music,"  h;LS  been  found  particularly  well  adapted  for  "  No- 
VELLo's  Library  forthe  diffusiojj  of  Musical  Kko>vledge," 
because  the  page  preserits  so  much  at  one  view,  as  considerably 
to  aid  comparative  study. 

There  are  now  ready  : — 

DR.  MARX'S  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUC 
'J'lON.  (Ailgemeine  Musiklehre.)  An  aid  to  tenchers 
and  learners  in  every  branch  of  musical  knowledge. 
Translated,  from  the  origin;il  German,  by  George 
Macikonk.  [Former  price  ^3.75.]  Bound  in  whole 
clotbj  ^1.63;  by  mail,  ^1.75. 

Of  this  work,  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in  Ger- 
many, besides  being  reprinted  in  EnghH.nd.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  simplest 
rudiment.s,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm,  doc- 
trine of  tones,  instrumeixtSj  elementary  and  artistic  forms  of 
composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINIS  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT 

AND    FUGtJE.      Translated,    by    Mary   Cowdkn 
Clarke,  from  the'  original    French.     [Former  price, 
p.88.]    Boundin  whole  cloth,  ^1.63;  by  mail,  ^1.75. 
This  work  is  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  at  the 
Conservatoire,  Paris,  and  of  those  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London.    There  has  been  added  a  Memoir  of  Cherubini, 
chiefly  compiled  from  Mons.  Fctis.     Speaking  of  this  treatise, 
he  says  ;  "  The  admirable  Treaise  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 
if,  in  fact,  the  result  of  Cherubini's  experience  as  to  what  was 
necessary  for  teaching  counterpoint  to  the  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire for  nearly  a  qunrter  of  a  century  j  and  the  examples 
are  models  of  that  perfection  of  stylfe  which  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  the  ancient  Italian  masters." 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS 
SCHOOL.  Translated,  by  Saeilla  Novello,  from 
the  original  German.  [Former  price,  ^1.75.]  Sewed, 
21  cents;  by  mail,  23  cts. 

In  these  comparatiT'ely  few  pages  are  condensed  all  the  es- 
sential points  of  Thorough-Bass ;  tbey  appear  as  axioms,  and 
any  one  who  will  fommit  the  whole  to  memory  would  have  a 
very  compet^;nt  knowledge  of  every  chord  in  music. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS 
SINGING.  Translated,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hei.more, 
M.A.,  from  the  original  French,  with  the  kind  approval 
of  the  Author.  [Former  price,  15  francs.]  Sewed, 
3S  centsj  by  mail,  41  cts. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated 
by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French. 
[Former  price,  ,^3.75.]     Sewed,  63  cts;  by  mail,  68c. 

hi  the  Press: 
ALBRECHTSBERGER'S     COLLECTED      WRIT- 
INGS ON  THOROUGH-BASS.  HARMONY,  and 
COMPOSITION.   FOR   SELF-INSTRUCTION.— 

Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original 
German. 

O^Several  equally  important  works  are  in  a  forward  state, 
which  will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  at  similarly  popular 
prices. 

Now  Ready: 
THE    ORGAN,    AND    ITS    CONSTRUCTION:    A 
systematic  Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ-Builders, 
&c.     Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel, 
Organist  at  Breslau.     Price  ^1.50;  by  mail,  ^1.63. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MTTSIC  "WAKEHOUSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
And  at  66  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMER     OF     MUSIC, 
S65  Waslxin^on  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKEEINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTDKEES  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OE  EVEllY  DESC11I1>TI0N. 

WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON; 

Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  & 
American  Music,  Piano-Fortes,  Organs, 
Melodeons,  Metronomes,  Music- 
Boxes,  etc.  etc. 
MUSlCAIi  EXCHANGE,    383  "Wasliingtoil  St., 
BOSTON. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 


THE 


—FOR  — 

PIANO 


FORTE. 


BY    NATHAN    KICHAKDSON. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  tliis  valuable  vrork  is  now  ready.  Ifc 
has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Musicians  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

All  the  exercises  in  this  work  are  arranged  in  so  progressive 
and  judicious  a  manner  as  to  develop  the  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  the  fingers  in  the  least  time  possible  Price,  $3. 
Bound  in  cloth,  full  gilt,  Sr4.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
above  price. 

Every  variety  of  new  Music  published  at  this  establishment, 
which  the  publisher  warrants  to  give  satisfaction.  Catalogues 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

New  Music  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  received 
as  soon  as  issued. 

We  address  ourselves  particularly  to  Teachers  out  of  town. 
Female  Colleges,  Seminaries,  etc.,  and  would  state  that,  from 
our  own  experience  in  like  situations,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  wants,  and  in  case  they  should  give  us  the  honor 
of  their  patronage,  we  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  thi4r  orders  to 
their  satisfaction  ;  and  to  whom  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  a 
liberal  deduction  from  the  retail  prices  upon  all  music  pur- 
chased in  quantities. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 

AND      MELODEONS. 

wAiimiiss 

No.  3   1«^IMTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAEEANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR, 

Dec  9  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

]Vo.  34-^  VTasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOE  T£S  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 

Me.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Wo.  18  TREMOMT  TEMPLE,  BOSTOJJT. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PiibUsUei-  atirt  Impoi'ter  of  Music, 

No.  83  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MDSIC,  for. sale  at  Eastern  prices.     New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
[C^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUAKJE, 
Clevelnnd,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Eorte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FOBTE,  and  in  the  Theoby  op  Mdsio. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  mu.sic 
stores.  Sept  18 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  "VVe  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
'Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ®60  to  ®175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Eradbuet,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwxn  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

D;i?='The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRT   MASON.        1  MASOIV   &    HAMIilX, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Sis. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  JaiLj 

HEWS'  PATENT  AMEEICAN  ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 

From  the  illustrious  Pianist,  L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK,  to  Mr. 
Hews''  Agent  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  5, 1853. 

Mr.  N.  P.  CuRTiss :  Dear  Sir,— Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  Geo.  Hews'  American  Patent  Action  Piano, 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  this  city  the  present  year,  and  other 
of  his  Pianos  at  your  'Warerooms,  which  afforded  me  much 
gratification,  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  public.  I 
am  very  glad  of  the  improvement  in  the  action.  These  instru- 
ments likewise  are  of  excellent  tone,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  scales.  "Very  Respectfully, 

L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK. 

GEOBG-E  HE'WS  has  removed  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  No.  379  Washington 
Street.  Jan.  27    4t 

OTTO     DHESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiKTHROP  House.  Terms  : — ;S50  per  quarter  of  24  IcssonSj 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


MANUEL  FENGLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM,  No.  17  Geat's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

Htferences. 

Messrs.  ChickerinQj  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Pukchard,  Boston, 

Messrs.  Geokqe  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G-.  P. 
Heed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  tlle   Handel  &■  Haydn   Societyj 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  TJnion,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  U.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 

THOMAS    KYAM, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

PUINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  Sp45  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Piince  &  Co. 

G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents /or  Prince  1^  Co. ^s  Melodeons. 

ANDKEAS  T.  THOEUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE. 

Residence,    84    Flnckney    Street. 

Sept  16  tf 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OE   THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Heed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   THENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Ho.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
The  Fiest  Finale. 
We  hare  now  reached  the  Finale  of  the  first  act, 
which  is  at  once  a  master-piece  of  the  musician 
and  the  poet.  In  this  Finale,  which  will  stand 
forever  as  a  model,  the  action  is  conducted  with 
an  art,  of  which  the  most  perfect  dramatic  au- 
thor would  not  be  ashamed.  The  situations  de- 
velop naturally  from  one  another;  the  serious 
mingles  with  the  lovely,  the  comic  with  the  tragic, 
without  any  confusion  or  constraint.  Every  one 
speaks  in  his  own  language  and  acts  as  he  must ; 


the  persons  gather  and  group  themselves,  not 
only  for  the  public's  sake,  which  is  there  to  hear 
them  sing,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  affairs, 
which  compel  them  to  sing  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities;  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a 
wonderful  crescendo  of  excitement,  a  succession  of 
more  and  more  animated,  interesting  and  perfect 
images,  which  require  the  entire  resources  of  the 
musician,  and  in  a  manner  the  surpassing  of 
himself,  and  which  at  the  conclusion,  as  if  upon 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  exhibit  the 
maximum  of  all  attainable  effect. 

This  splendid  and  progressive  development 
obliged  the  two  creators  of  the  Finale  to  begin 
it,  like  the  scale,  with  the  lowest  tone.  At  the 
outset  it  is  nothing  but  a  quarrel  newly  broken 
out  between  the  bridal  couple,  a  conjugal  duet,  in 
which  Masetto  develops  a  lyric  character  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  pfirt.  Mozart  certainly 
had  heard  how  peasants,  when  they  are  angry, 
talk  to  their  horses  or  their  wives,  and  how  the 
wives,  whether  peasants  or  not,  reply  to  their 
husbands,  when  they  know  not  what  to  say.  A 
duet  full  of  originality  and  roguishness.  This 
time  the  actual  head  of  the  house  is  obb'ged  to 
subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  the  nominal  head. 
Don  Juan  appears,  and  with  him  the  feast  opens 
in  brilliant  chords.  Su  corragio  o  huona  gente. 
Entertain  yourselves,  good  people,  eat,  drink, 
dance  as  much  as  you  like.  And  the  good  peo- 
ple think  they  cannot  bow  too  low,  or  scream  too 
loud,  in  pure  gratitude  for  such  large  invitation. 
A  half  commanding,  half  gracious  wink  urges 
them  to  enter  the  house.  The  crowd  trip  off 
one  by  one,  the  chorus  loses  itself  in  the  distance, 
and  there  is  left  sounding  only  a  C,  in  short 
strokes  marked  by  the  second  violins,  as  Tonic 
in  the  last  measure  of  the  chorus,  and  Dominant 
to  the  following  measure ;  which  C  introduces 
another  duet,  a  little  different  from  the  first. 
Andante  in  F  major,  3-4.  Giovanni,  left  alone 
with  Zerlina,  finds  agains  his  voice  and  his  ex- 
pression of  La  ci  darem.  Zerlina  may  sing: 
Ah  !  lasciate  mi  andar  via  ;  (Ah  !  let  me  go ;) 
her  tones  betray  her  ;  her  heart  still  beats  very 
tenderly  at  the  sight  of  the  amiable  cavalier. 
But  suddenly  a  modulation  breaks  the  charm, 
striking  the  ear  like  an  unpleasant  false  note. 
Masetto !  Si !  Masetto !  replies  the  inoppor- 
tunely appearing  person.  Come  then,  unman- 
nerly fellow :  La  poverina  non  pub  piu  star  senza 
di  te  (The  poor  girl  cannot  stay  without  you). 
This  good-natured   address  of  Giovanni's  closes 


with  a  cadence  in  trills  of  the  most  comic  serious- 
ness, which  Masetto  gives  him  back  note  for  note : 
Capisco,  si  Signore  (I  understand,  yes.  Signer.) 
One  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  exquisitely 
comic. 

At  this  moment  sounds  the  ball  music  (Alle- 
gretto, 2-4,)  from  within  the  house,  whose  fa9ade 
is  m.ore  and  more  illuminated,  as  the  darkness 
deepens  on  the  stage.  Joj-ful  noise  and  crescendo 
in  the  orchestra.  The  bridal  couple  join  their 
plebeian  companions  and  leave  the  field  to  good 
society.  Anna,  Elvira  and  Ottavio  appear  in 
masks  and  black  dominos.  The  minor  key, 
which  announces  them,  shows  that  these  persona 
do  not  come  to  the  feast  to  dance.  How  instantly 
you  recognize  the  daughter  of  the  Commander 
in  the  first  words  which  she  throws  into  this  musi- 
cal conversation:  II  passo  eperiylioso  (The  step 
is  dangerous).  Always  great  and  pathetic  !  The 
sound  of  the  ball  breaks  in  anew  upon  the  au- 
dience ;  the  famous  Minuet  is  played,  from  which 
at  once  originates  an  exquisite  conversation, 
comic  on  the  one  side  (Giovanni  and  Leporello,. 
who  show  themselves  at  the  window),  and  serious 
on  the  other  (the  maskers  in  the  street).  The 
latter  are  invited  to  the  feast,  and  they  accept. 

The  Trio  in  Masks. 

But  ere  they  set  foot  on  the  threshold  of  ruin, 
which  innocence  never  crosses  with  impunity,  the 
maskers  call  on  heaven  to  protect  and  strengthen 
them.  (Adagio  in  B  flat  major,  4-4),  during 
which  the  quartet  (of  strings)  is  wholly  silent. 
Borne  up  on  the  accords  of  the  wind  instruments, 
the  voices  mount  and  gleam  in  this  etherial  har- 
mony. The  outpourings  of  these  three  souls, 
whom  the  same  vow  has  brought  together,  differ- 
ent as  they  are  in  their  primitive  material,  are 
here  blended  in  prayer,  without  merging  the  three 
individualities.  Elvira  soars  to  an  exalted  pitch  ; 
but  Anna  alone  is  competent  to  sustain  herself  in 
those  high  regions  of  ecstacy,  in  which  her  soul 
is  as  it  were  at  home.  She  it  is,  who  leads  the 
invocation  with  a  full  trust  in  the  justice  of  God ; 
she  is  the  radiant  focus  of  the  group.  Ottavio's 
part,  the  least  prominent  among  the  three,  is  so 
constructed  that  it  only  lends  the  most  advanta- 
geous relief  to  the  other  two.  No  master  ever 
understood  like  Mozart  the  mystery  of  the 
combination  of  periods  and  the  interweaving  of 
parts  of  various  design  ;  an  art,  which  eminently 
produces  the  inexpressible  effect  of  tlie  Trio  of 
Maskers,  the  luminous  undulation,  ebb  and  flow 
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of  melody,  exhibited  in  this  picture  of  the  musi- 
cian, as  if  it  tvere  actually  painted  in  the  air  by 
a  three-fold  morning  red.  The  accompaniment, 
set  in  extended  chords,  has  no  other  figure  but 
the  arpeyijios  of  the  clarinet,  in  the  low  tones  of 
the  instrument,  which  here  and  there  coincide 
with  the  course  of  the  song.  In  the  rilornel  we 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  invocation  in  the  or- 
chestra, passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  con- 
stantly ascending,  as  if  invisible  powers  were 
hovering  in  the  air,  to  bear  these  outpourings  of 
the  heart  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 

This  scene  is  a  new  advance  in  the  ideal 
action,  which  lurks  behind  the  material  action  of 
the  drama,  a  second  annunciation  of  the  wonders 
which  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Ball  Scene. 

The  scene  changes ;  we  are  in  the  house  of 
Don  Juan,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast.  Before  we 
note  what  is  going  on  there,  it  will  be  well  to  cast 
a  look  at  the  localities  and  say  a  few  words  about 
the  scenic  arrangement,  which  is  here  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  many  theatres  the  ar- 
rangement is  precisely  what  it  should  not  be,  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Mozart,  so 
that  the  most  original  efTects  of  the  ball  scene, 
both  for  eye  and  ear,  are  lost.  Mozart  has  in- 
dicated three  dance  orchestras  upon  the  sta^e, 
whereas  frequently  you  find  none,  or  have  it  all 
united  in  the  dramatic  orchestra,  that  is  to  say 
completely  jumbled  together.  Mozart  has  three 
dances  executed  at  once :  a  minuet,  a  contra-dance 
and  a  waltz  ;  which  naturally  presupposes  three 
halls  opening  into  one  another,  for  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  dance  to  3-4,  2-4,  and  3-8  time 
in  the  same  room.  Both  musicians  and  dancers 
would  lose  the  time.  To  avoid  this  dilemma,  on 
stages  representing  only  one  room,  it  has  been 
customary  to  have  the  minuet  alone  danced,  but 
without  cancelling  the  contra-dance  and  the 
waltz  in  the  orchestra,  whence  has  arisen  a  con- 
fusion which  there  was  nothing  to  explain  to  the 
audience.  At  the  most,  only  one  or  two  violins 
have  taken  up  each  of  these  dances,  without  the 
special  basses,  which  the  composer  has  assigned 
them;  and  so  it  has  happened  that  not  a  distin- 
guishable phrase  of  these  instruments,  which  were 
lost  in  the  mass  of  the  orchestra,  has  reached  the 
ear.  They  have  only  served  to  spoil  the  minuet. 
We  believe,  that  for  the  melodic  and  rhythmical 
understanding  of  a  combination  so  wonderful, 
and  so  natural  to  the  tumultuous  orgy,  which  has 
readied  its  height,  the  numerical  forces  of  the 
second  and  third  orchestras  ought  to  consist  of 
half  the  musicians  who  play  in  the  principal  or- 
chestra; say  four  violins  and  a  contra-basso  to 
each,  supposing  there  are  twenty  instruments  en- 
gaged on  the  minuet.  Let  us  now  follow  our 
imaginary  representation  of  the  opera,  which  the 
falliirg  of  the  curtain,  after  the  Trio,  had  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment,  to  spare  us  the  awkward- 
ness of  witnessing  the  preparations. 

A  splendidly  decorated  and  lighted  hall  opens 
in  the  hack  ground  upon  two  other  halls  or  gal- 
leries, shown  in  perspective,  and  also  lighted  and 
filled  with  people.  At  each  of  the  doors  leading 
into  them  stands  a  group  of  musicians;  the  main 
orchestra  is  on  the  front  of  the  stage.  This 
orchestra  is  for  the  genteel  company ;  it  is  com- 
plete ;  first  and  second  violins,  viola,  bass,  horns 
and  oboes,  all  fine  gentlemen,  in  grand  toilette  of 
the  last  century,  powdered   and   with   swords  at 


their  sides.  These  are  musicians,  in  the  sense  of 
artists.  The  accessory  orchestras  are  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  country  people ;  a  few  violins  with 
a  bass  are  here  enough.  Here-  you  see  no  gen- 
tlemen, right  or  left,  but  on  each  side  a  half  dozen 
of  grotesque  figures,  with  torn  elbows,  visible 
suspenders,  and  red  noses.  Each  band  has  a 
table  before  it  with  music  desks,  for  form's  sake, 
and  wine  bottles  without  glasses,  the  necessary 
auxiliaries  to  their  execution.  These  aye  fiddlers 
(miisik(mten),  as  you  would  call  mere  players. 
The  scattered  groups  upon  the  stage  exhibit  the 
picturesque  confusion  of  a  picture  by  Teniers. 
Here  a  company  of  drinkers ;  or  a  tender  pair, 
who  betray  their  feelings  in  pantomime  ;  farther 
on  some  individuals  playing  cards;  others,  who 
philosophically  throw  themselves  from  the  arms 
of  Bacchus  into  those  of  Morpheus;  others  are 
already  settled  under  the  table ;  while  a  few 
dancers,  decked  with  feathers  and  embroidery, 
are  promenading  to  and  fro  with  their  country 
ladies  on  their  arms,  until  the  dance  begins  anew. 
Gallooned  lacqueys  pass  round  refreshments  and 
serve  these  boors  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  re- 
spect. Ladies  and  gentlemen  avail  themselves 
without  stint  of  the  large  hospitality  offered  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  orgy  moves  the  man,  who  is 
the  soul  of  it,  in  brilliant  attire,  which  sets  off 
his  fine  form  still  more,  and  with  the  inimitable 
grace  of  an  Amphitryon  issues  his  orders  to  his 
high  steward,  Leporello. 

This  whole  picture  unfolds  itself  spontaneously 
to  the  fancy,  during  the  Allegro  in  E  flat  major,' 
6-8  time,  which  marshalls  us  into  the  spacious 
halls  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  is  one  of  those 
.pieces  in  our  opera,  which  the  greatest  composers, 
expressly  or  silently,  place  above  all  attempts  at 
imitation  or  rivalry  ;  then  again  there  are  other 
pieces  which  every  one  believes  he  could  have 
made  as  well.  Which  of  them  were  the  most 
difficult  to  make  ?  We  shall  know  as  soon  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  the  sphere  of  light  music  nothing 
certainly  seems  lighter  than  this  Allegro  in  6-8, 
which  follows  the  sublime  and  learned  Trio  of 
the  three  masks.  A  music,  which,  without  ex- 
actly being  dance  music,  might  be  played  in  the 
intervals  of  a  ball,  or  by  itself,  since  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  voice-parts.  The  voices  on  their 
side  sing  and  declaim  to  this  melody,  so  perfectly 
continuous  in  all  its  sentences  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  if  they  troubled  themselves  as  little  about 
the  orchestra,  as  that  does  for  them.  The  spirit 
of  the  ball  animates  the  instrumentation ;  in  the 
song  parts  you  find  all  the  little  occurrences  and 
intrigues,  inseparably  connected  with  a  dancing 
company,  faithfully  described.  We  have  the 
jealous  husband  watching  his  lady,  and  the  young 
fellow  slily  making  his  court  to  her,  without  its 
having  that  appearance.  Giovanni  and  Lepo- 
rello outwardly  are  busied  with  nothing,  but 
doing  the  honors  of  the  house.  Ehi  caffe!  cioc- 
colale !  sorheiti !  confetti !  (Coffee  this  way ! 
chocolate  I  sherbets!  &c.)  But  nothing  will 
operate  upon  Masetto.  La  hriccona  fa  fesla 
(The  flirt  is  quite  complaisant  to  him) ;  that  is 
what  occupies  him,  what  torments  him  and  makes 
the  food  stick  in  his  throat.  When  Zerlina  sees 
the  wry  features  of  the  dear  man,  she  cannot 
help  smiling  and  repeating  after  Don  Juan :  Quel 
Masetto  mi  par  stralunato  (This  Masetto  seems 
to  me  bewildered).  Already  the  ball  works  with 
her.     So  much  the  worse  ibr  him,  who  has  com- 


mitted the  stupidity  of  carrying  her  there.  We 
know  of  no  more  neatly  rounded  melodies,  no 
more  lightsome  grace,  more  perfect  naturalness, 
more  lively  merriment,  and  no  more  transporting 
dramatic  illusion,  than  this  tempo. 

Maestoso,  in  2-4  time,  in  C  major,  the  orchestra 
with  all  the  instruments,  trumpets  and  drums  I 
Leporello,  who  is  commissioned  to  conduct  to 
their  places  all  the  dignitaries  who  figure  at  a 
court  gala,  advances  with  the  pompous  air  of  a 
master  of  ceremonies  to  receive  the  masks.  Ve- 
vile  piu  avanti,  vezzose  mascherette.  Giovanni, 
who  had  expected  no  ladies  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  recognizes  persons  of  his  own  rank  in 
the  newly  arrived  guests.  He  receives  them  with 
the  dignified  courtesy  of  a  man  of  high  station, 
who  may  forget  himself  perhaps  before  the  com- 
mon people,  if  he  has  his  reasons  for  it,  but  not 
among  his  peers.  E  aperto  a  tutti  quanti,  viva 
la  liberta  (Everybody  is  welcome,  viva  &e.)  And 
the  chorus  joins  in  tumultuously :  Viva,  viva  la 
liberta  !  When  the  cry  of  freedom  resounds  with 
such  violence  in  the  multitude,  we  know,  no  good 
comes  of  it.  We  shall  see.  Giovanni  orders  the 
dance  to  be  renewed,  and  the  dancers  take  their 
places ;  the  dramatic  orchestra  pauses,  and  the 
first  orchestra  plays  the  minuet,  which  we  have 
already  heard  in  the  distance.  This  time  it  sets 
out  in  a  higher  key,  namely  G. 

Three  Dasce  Times  at  Once. 

The  couples  in  the  front  hall,  in  noble  and 
pompous  steps,  lead  off  the  Minuet,  in  which  the 
older  Vestris  found  matter  for  such  deep  reflec- 
tions. Giovanni  dances,  in  expectation  of  what 
is  better,  with  Zerlina,  and  converses  with  her ; 
Masetto,  who  has  been  consigned  to  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  Leporello,  who  tries  to  force  him- 
self upon  him  as  a  partner,  struggles  against  the 
rogue  like  an  obstinate  ram  taken  by  the  horns. 
Anna,  who  observes  this  manceuvre,  cannot  re- 
strain her  indignation,  and  expresses  it  in  the 
energetic  passage  :  Resister  non  pass'  io.  Elvira 
and  Ottavio  conjure  her  to  be  calm.  Meanwhile 
the  spirit  of  the  dance  seizes  upon  all  the  guests 
in  the  second  hall ;  there  however  they  will  have 
no  minuet,  they  want  a  contra-dance.  Orchestra 
No.  2  tunes  G,  D,  A,  E.  The  bass  grumbles  its 
G,  to  tune  it  down  a  little,  whereupon  after  a 
prelude  the  lively  2-4  time  begins.  In  the  third 
hall  they  are  for  a  waltz.  Orchestra  No.  3,  after 
it  has  tuned  and  preluded,  falls  into  a  hellish 
tempo  ;  the  couples  fly  round  in  the  whirl  of  the 
3-8  time,  jostle,  tread  on  one  another  and,  losing 
their  balance  through  mutual  collisions  and 
through  the  richly  enjoyed  wine,  fall  to  the  floor. 
When  the  audience  see  the  contra-dance  and  the 
waltz,  they  will  understand  the  music.  And 
what  becomes  then  of  the  minuet  ?  The  minuet, 
whose  Spanish  grandeur  could  not  for  a  moment 
forgot  its  composure  for  the  drama's  sake,  is  also 
not  at  all  deranged  by  the  jumping  in  the  other 
halls.  The  world  may  go  to  pieces  round  the 
minuet,  yet  it  cannot  be  forced  a  single  iota  from 
its  course.  And  the  affairs  of  the  acting  persons  ? 
These  go  on  as  usual  in  such  cases ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  three-fold  tempo  of  the  ball,  so  far  from 
causing  any  hindrance,  really  favors  them  ! 

To  combine  three  different  rhythms  in  this 
way,  is  no  such  exceedingly  difficult  problem  in 
composition.  The  art  however  does  not  lie  in 
that.  The  grand  stroke  of  genius  in  this  kind  of 
Witches'  Sabbath  is  to  be  sought  in  the  invention 
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of  the  melody  of  the  mini/et,  which  first  of  all, 
in  its  peculiar  function  as  principal  song,  had  to 
be  simple,  clear,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  perfectly 
proportioned,  and  entirely  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  step  which  it  accompanies.  In  the  second 
place  it  had  to  accommodate  itself  with  wonderful 
pliability  to  the  melodic  and  declamatory  phrases 
of  the  singers,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  language  of 
the  most  various  passions.  Finally  this  melody 
had  to  support  the  two  other  instrumental  melo- 
dies, so  in  contrast  with  the  minuet  and  with  each 
other,  not  only  in  the  rhythm,  but  in  the  choice 
of  figures  and  the  testhetic  character  of  each  of 
these  three  dances.  Separate  these  melodies  and 
listen  to  them  singly.  That  of  the  minuet  moves 
with  the  step  of  a  procession ;  that  of  the  contra- 
dance  is  lively,  without  going  too  fast ;  that  of 
the  waltz  goes  like  the  wind.  This  extraordinary 
swiftness  eomes  from  the  fact,  that  the  waltz,  rel- 
atively to  the  other  two  rhythms,  is  not  exactly 
3-8  measure.  Its  pointed  quarters  have  only  the 
value  of  simple  quarters  in  the  principal  tempo, 
so  that  one  bar  of  the  minuet  is  equal  to  three 
bars  of  the  waltz. 

StoEMT  CokClusion. 
But  suddenly  a  shriek  is  heard  from  behind 
the  scenes.  Gente  ajuto  !  (help,  good  people  !) 
The  three  orchestras  and  all  the  dancers  break 
oiF  at  once,  and  the  dramatic  orchestra,  which 
had  paused  during  the  ball,  falls  impetuously  in 
with  an  Allegro  assai,  4-4,  in  E  flat  major,  com- 
mencing with  a  powerful  unisono,  which  is  taken 
note  for  note  from  a  scene  in  "  Idomeneo."  They 
rush  against  the  side  door,  through  which  Zerlina 
has  been  carried  out.  Ora  grida  da  quel  lato. 
All  gittiamo  gik  la  porta  (The  sound  is  from  this 
side,  let  us  break  the  door  down).  Amid  these 
threatening  phrases,  are  mingled,  in  wonderful 
modulation,  the  accusing  cries  of  the  orchestra. 
The  violins  in  strong  strokes  take  the  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  of  D  minor,  and  the  door  gives 
way.  F  major,  4-4,  Andante  maestoso.  Zerlina 
is  i^scued;  with  her  appears  Don  Juan,  dragging 
in  Leporello  by  the  hair :  Ecco  il  hirho  !  (Behold 
the  rascal !)  A  miserable  farce,  by  which  no- 
body is  deceived.  He  knows  it  too;  since  in 
case  of  need  he  has  stuck  pistols  into  his  belt. 
The  three  take  off  their  masks;  Giovanni  is 
somewhat  alarmed,  when  he  recognizes  them. 
Beautiful  phrases  in  Canon  imitation,  words 
quivering  with  rage,  syllables  which  fall  one 
after  another,  as  if  to  weigh  heavier  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  evil-doer.  Tutto,  tut-to  gia-si 
sa  (All  now  is  known).  Each  for  himself  brings 
forward  his  grievance.  Soon  however  the  anger 
of  them  all  finds  a  common  voice  ;  the  majestic 
storm  breaks  out  at  last  in  the  chorus :  Trema, 
trema  scelerato  !  (Tremble,  wretch  !)  the  crown 
of  all  finales.  C  major.  Allegro.  The  heaviness 
of  the  first  shock  is  so  great,  that  even  Giovanni 
feels  it :  E  confusa  la  mia  testa  (My  head  is  con- 
fused). His  answers  and  retaliations  to  the  more 
and  more  impetuous  accusations  of  the  chorus 
show  us  this  person  in  a  new  light.  Until  now 
Don  Juan  had  merely  sported  with  humanity; 
one  murder,  two  attempts  at  seduction,  these 
were  trifles.  Now  he  lifts  himself  to  combat  it 
in  all  the  greatness  of  his  Titanic  nature.  No 
desperate  effort  is  untried,  to  crush  him ;  no  curse 
is  not  invoked  upon  his  guilty  head.  At  first 
this  angry  mass  is  combined  in  a  unison,  which 
convulsively  supports  itself  upon  the  sharp  and 
unharmonious  interval  of  the  diminished  Third  : 


Fie-ro  crudele;  then  it  strikes  like  lightning  in 
the  octave:  trema!  (tremble!)  and  finally  it 
battles  in  descending  chromatic  scale  with  infatu- 
ated obstinacy  against  the  bass :  Trema,  trema, 
trema,  n  scelerato  !  To  the  imprecations  of  the 
human  race  heaven  itself  adds  its  testimony 
against  the  godless  sinner ;  a  storm  out  of  doors 
mingles  its  thundering  harmony  with  the  harmo- 
nious fury  of  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra ; 
lightnings  flash  and  cross  each  other  in  the  trip- 
lets of  the  violins.  This  storm  of  voices  and  in- 
struments grows  more  and  more  in  leaps  of  Thirds 
and  Fifths,  and  climbs  with  the  aid  of  modula- 
tion higher  and  higher,  as  if  it  would  reach  the 
clouds  and  blend  with  the  thunder.  It  is  not 
possible  to  praise  the  creator  of  such  music,  but 
we  must  thank  the  poet,  who  has  inspired  him 
to  it: 

Odi  il  tuon  della  vendetta, 

Che  ti  fischia  d'ogni  intorno; 

Sul  tuo  capo,  in  questo  giorno, 

II  suo  fiilmine  cadra. 

(Hear  the  sound  of  the  revenge 
That  whistles  all  about  thee; 
On  thy  head,  this  very  day. 
Its  tliunderbolt  shall  fall.) 

Don  Juan,  who  at  first  finds  himself  bewildered, 
or  better  speaking,  deceived  in  his  expectations, 
becomes  calm  again  in  the  face  of  danger.  The 
sight  of  a  furious  multitude,  who  seek  his  life, 
the  gleam  of  a  drawn  sword,  the  roll  of  the  thun- 
der restore  him  to  himself ;  he  recovers  his  com- 
posure, the  more  the  world  seems  to  waver  under 
him,  and  he  calls  out  in  full  consciousness  of  his 
power,  he  alone  holding  in  balance  the  chorus, 
the  orchestra  and  the  storm :  Se  cadesse  ancora 
il  mondo,  nulla  mai  temer  mi  fa  (If  the  world  now 
should  fall,  I  should  not  fear).  What  greatness 
is  required,  to  realize  the  image  contained  in  this 
sentence,  which  in  and  for  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
common-place  hyperbole,  since  for  the  poetry  in 
the  verses  it  says  too  much !  But  when  you  hear 
this  thundering  voice,  which  parts  the  masses  of 
the  chorus  and  rivals  the  storm,  which  draws  the 
whole  chorus  after  itself,  and  makes  it  whirl  with 
the  hurried  and  canonic  tempo,  which  it  impresses 
upon  the  piece  towards  the  end,  then  the  afore- 
said text  ceases  to  be  metaphorical.  The  steel 
fiashes  in  the  hands  of  Giovanni;  his  look  is  like 
that  of  the  live  Medusa ;  the  crowd  gives  way 
unwillingly  to  let  him  pass.  After  he  has  reached 
the  back  of  the  stage  without  further  hindrance, 
he  sheathes  his  sword  again,  fires  his  pistols  into 
the  air,  and  vanishes  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  as  Da 
Ponte  has  expressed  it.  For  this  pantomime  the 
composer  leaves  him  nine  bars  of  ritornel. 
[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  GBEEN  TKBE  TN  AtrTTTMIT. 
[From  the  German  of  H.  Heine.] 

Cold  and  dreary  clouds  of  autumn 

Float  above  the  vale  and  hill ; 
Tempest-stripped  the  trees  are  standing, 

Ghostly,  in  the  silence  chill. 

Only  one,  in  saddest  silence. 

Only  one,  with  leaves  unshed, 
(Leaves  by  tears  of  lonfjing  nourished  ?) 

Lonely  lifts  its  verdant  head. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  like  this  desert, 

And  the  tree  which  there  I  see 
Green  as  summer,  is  the  image, 

Fairest,  best  beloved !  of  thee  !  H. 


What  Music  owes  to  Italy  and  Germany. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

But  we  must  correct  a  few  more  of  the  historical 
errors  to  which  the  Tribune  has  treated  its  readers. 
Boccherini  did  ho*  establish  the  quintet  before  H.aydn. 
In  176S  he  published  his  first  work,  Six  Symphonies, 
which  were  really  violin  quartets,  with  obligato  viol- 
oncello accompaniment.  But  Haydn  had  written  his 
first  quartet  in  1751  ;  that  is,  about  seventeen  years 
previously.  The  first  sonatas  were  not  those  ol  Co- 
relli,  but  of  Johann  Kuiinau,  a  predecessor  of  Seb. 
B.ieh  at  the  St.  Thomas  School,  Leipzig,  and  were 
already  published  in  1695.  Corelli  was  a  violinist, 
and  wrote  and  performed  compositions  which  he 
called  sonatas ;  but  those  had  as  little  to  do  wiih  that 
which  we  call  a  sonata,  as  the  sinfonias  of  the  Italians 
with  our  symphonies.  Kuhnau  laid  the  stepping- 
stone  to  those  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  which  were 
among  Beethoven's  greatest  triumphs  :  and  the  first 
genuine  sonata  was  by  Emanuel  Bach,  who  may  also 
be  considered  as  the  founder  of  modern  piano-forte 
playing.  His  Versuch  ilber  die  vjahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen,  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  well-grounded 
method  for  this  branch  of  art.  Besides  Emanuel 
Bach,  Germany  has  had,  or  has  as  pianists,  (amon;;st 
others,)  Wolfl,  Steibelt,  Mozart,  Hummel,  Mos- 
cheles,  Kalkbrenner,  Czerny,  Cramer,  Berger,  Carl 
.  Mayer,  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  Thalberg,  Henselt, 
Dreyshock,  Clara  Schumann,  and  Liszt.  Yes,  Liszt 
— notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  of  the  Tribune — ■ 
who,  born  in  Hungary  it  is  true,  came  to  Vienna 
while  yet  a  mere  boy,  and  there  studied  with 
Czeriiy.  With  no  shadow  of  reason  can  Liszt  be 
classified  with  any  other  school  of  pianism  than  the 
German.  So  that  not  "  one  only,"  but  many  of  the 
"superlative  piano  celebrities"  are  German.  The 
very  man,  however,  whom  the  Tribune  probably  con- 
siders the  first  of  pianists,  Thalberg,  is  far  differently 
estimated  by  the  artists  of  Germany. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  did  not  give  birth  to  a 
Pasta  or  a  Eubini;  but  it  did  produce  a  Caroline 
Unger,  who  was  decidedly  as  great  as  any  Italian 
singer  of  the  greatest  fame — a  fact  which  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Italians  themselves,  wheu  she 
electrified  her  audiences  at  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Milan.  Mme.  Mara,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient,  Mme. 
Henriette  Sontag,  Johanna  Wagner,  Sojahie  Crnvelli, 
Staudigl,  and  hosts  of  others  of  whom  the  Tribune 
seems  not  to  have  heard,  were  or  are  Germans.  As 
to  violin-playing,  who  is  the  man  who  has  educated 
in  this  art  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  the  day, 
and  who  has  himself  created  a  school "?  It  is  the 
German,  Louis  Spohr.  Shall  we  further  name 
Ernst  1  or  Joachim,  the  acknowledged  greatest 
violinist  of  his  age  ? 

We  know  perfectly  well  how  much  we  owe  to  Italy. 
We  know  the  high  position  that  country  occupied 
in  art  from  the  days  of  Palestrina,  down  through 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth.  We  are  well  aware  that  Palestrina  cre- 
ated the  so-called  sublime  style,  and  purifitd  church- 
compositions  from  the  barbarisms,  and  the  paper 
curiosities  of  the  school  of  Netherlands;  but  we  shall 
not  imitate  the  Tribune,  and  claim  that  he  did  this 
because  his  master  was  from  the  Netherlands.  No, 
he  accomplished  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  training  re- 
ceived from  Goudimel.  We  are  far,  very  far,  from  ig- 
noring or  disdaining  the  great  services  which  Italy  (as 
well  as  other  nations,  and  more  especially  Prance) 
has  rendered  to  musical  art;  but,  neverlhelcss,  we 
can  not  help  repeating  that,  "  Whenever  (in  modern 
tlmesl  musical  art  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  .and 
has  made  new  steps  in  its  progress,  these  have  orig- 
inated from  German  genius  and  German  inspira- 
tions." The  Quintet,  the  Musical  Drama,  the  Opera, 
the  Sonata,  the  Oratorio ;  all  these  are  due  to  Ger- 
man genius,  and  the  grandest  inspirations  in  each  of 
these  branches  have  come  from  Germans.  Men  like 
Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  can  not  be  claimed  by  any  other  nation 
than  that  of  Germany;  and  however  exalted,  how- 
ever serviceable,  however  great  the  celebrities  of 
France  and  Italy  may  be  considered,  they  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  brilliant  musical  lights  of  Ger- 
many. What  is  it  in  any  French,  English,  or  Italian 
composer  that  has  at  onre  given  him  a  position  and 
a  superiority  over  his  rivals  7  It  is  his  adoption  of 
the  German  style.  Look  at  Berlioz.  What  makes 
him  so  original  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  '.  It 
is  the  German  element  in  his  music;  it  is  that  tho- 
roughly German  striving  for  what  is  new,  which  is  its 
greatest  ('hara(;teristic.  It  is  just  that  element  in  the 
character  of  German  musicians  which  has  imi)cllcd 
them  continually  onward.  It  is  this  impulse  which, 
in  spite  of  political  and  other  kindred  hindrances, 
keeps  them  searching  and  searching,  while  other  na- 
tions seem  to  rest,  satisfied  with  past  systems  and 
past  achievements.    It  is  this,  which  at  the  present 
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hour,  has  cansed  music  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of 
that  revolution  which  the  German  Gluclc  com- 
menced in  dramatic,  and  the  German  Beethoven  in 
instrumental  music.  All  this  while  Italy,  the  Trib- 
une's "  mother  of  arts,"  is  evidently  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  her  artistic  existence ;  supplying  her  theatres 
with  singers  even  from  Germany,  France,  and  from 
our  own  America. 

Time  has  been  when  Italy  was  the  mother  of  arts  ; 
hut  before  her  day  came  that  of  Greece,  and  before 
Greece  came  Egypt.  But  the  sceptre  has  by  turns 
passed  from  all  these,  and  is  now  most  undoubtedly 
held  by  Germany.  Westward  the  star  of  Art,  as 
well  as  of  empire,  takes  its  way  ;  and  the  enlightened 
thinkers  of  the  old  world  are  not  a  few,  who  pro- 
phesy boldly  that  the  day  will  come  and  indeed  is 
not  far  distant,  when  America  shall  be  the  land  of 
Art.  The  prophecy  is  founded  in  past  history  and 
past  experience,  and  is  by  no  means  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  as  yet  we  have  accomplished  but  little  in 
music. 


"Old  Folk's  Concert."  —  A  quaint  and 
quizzical  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  writing  from  Boston  about  musical  mat- 
ters, relates  the  following : 

In  private  we  have  plenty  of  music.  Thanks- 
giving Day  I  attended  a  concert  at  which  were 
performed,  among  other  choice  pieces — Edom,  by 
O.  Holden,  1800.  This  must  have  been  a  very 
popular  tune  in  the  country.  The  imitated  point 
is  on  the  words  "  He  makes  the  grass — and  cor-or- 
orn  to  grow :  " — Invitation  "  as  corrected,"  from 
the  Rural  Harmony,  ibid.  The  point  is  on  "  fly 
like  a  youthful,  &c."  Worthington,  Mass.  Har- 
mony, 1803.  "  They  beat  the  air,  &c;"  Indus- 
try, Vienna,  etc.,  ad  libitum ;  — "  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Eliphar  Hibbard  BoUes,  who  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  cart  wheel's  running  over  his 
head,  Dec.  30th,  1801,  aged  4  years  6  months." 
This  is  less  remarkable  for  counterpoint  than  for 
dramatic  pathos.  "  The  Song  of  Songs,"  from  the 
Psalmodist's  Companion,  Isaiah  Thomas,  1793. 
The  words,  "  let  him  kiss  me,"  and  "  as  the  apple 
tree,"  come  in  with  powerfully  effective  repetition 
in  this  composition.  In  short,  we  do  something 
in  the  way  of  music  of  the  strictly  K.  N.  school. 


#. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  10. 

Berlin,  Jan.  21. — Who  has  not  read  of  Allegri's 
"Miserere?  "  What  lover  of  music  has  not  in  imagina- 
tion listened  to  it  as  to  strains  absolutely  unearthly?  Who, 
especially  such  as  are  acquainted  with  Cleveland's  article 
in  the  N.  Y.  Review  some  dozen  years  since,  have  not  felt 
that  until  they  hear  this  music,  there  is  still  a  point  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  musical  genius  not  yet 
attained,  though  all  that  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  effected  has  become 
familiar?  For  my  own  part,  I  would  have  made  the 
journey  to  Rome  on  the  condition  of  going  there  blind- 
fold and  coming  away  next  morning,  could  1  have  been 
conducted  into  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere. 

Still,  though  I  had  Dr.  Burney's  copy  of  it  in  my  file 
of  the  Harmonicorij  another  copy  in  the  Leipziger  Mus. 
Zeiiung,  and  still  a  third  in  the  Vienna  Mus.  Zeitung  for 
1817,  and  had  studied  it  over  and  over  again,  1  could 
never  make  out  that  it  is  such  a  remarkable  piece  of 
music.  You  have  the  Slat  psalm  in  Latin,  which  is  sung 
in  alternate  verses  by  the  choir,  and  chanted  by  the 
priests  at  the  altar.  The  first  half  of  the  first  verse  is  by 
the  five-voiced  chorus,  the  second  half  by  the  chorus  of 
four  parts.  The  next  two  verses  are  given  by  the  priests, 
and  then  the  two  choruses  again  follow  with  the  4th  and 
6th  verses  {the  5th  being  omitted)  to  the  same  music.  It 
is  in  fact  the  lesson  of  the  day,  as  in  our  Episcopal 
churches,  with  this  difference :  the  priests  here  chant 
their  stanzas,  and  instead  of  the  people  reading  theirs, 
the  choir  sings  them — a  part  of  the  psalm  being  omitted. 
The  music  is  very  simple,  and  though  quite  artistic  and 
scientific  two  hundred  years  ago,  has  always  looked  to 
me  on  paper  rather  common.  Omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
nifico.  What  a  wonderful  exploit  has  it  been  thought 
now  for  85  years  that  Mozart  in  two  visits  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  stole  the  score  of  this  great  and  marvellous  com- 
position! Holmes  saye,  "the  difficulty  of  putting  down 
in  notes  the  music  performed  by  a  double  choir,  abound- 
ing in  imitation  and  traditional  effects,  of  which  one  of 


the  chief  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  perceptible 
rhythm,  is  scarcely  conceivable."  Bravo,  Mr.  Holmes  ! 
In  the  first  place,  your  double  choir  is  two  choirs  which 
sing  separately,  the  music  of  the  first  or  five-voiced  choir 
being  iung  note  for  note  six  times  over  in  the  course  of 
the  psalm,  and  that  of  the  four-voiced  choir  five  times, 
and  only  oo  the  last  line  of  the  paalm,  to  the  words 
"  Time  imponent  super  altare  tuum  vitzUos,''  do  you  have 
a  double  chorus.  Secondly,  the  music  is  a  chant  in  which 
each  choir  has  two  chanting  notes  and  two  cadences,  the 
cadences  somewhat  involved,  perhaps,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  the  boya  at  the  Thomas  school  in 
Leipzig  have  to  sing  daily.  The  Miserere  is  thus  divided, 
— 4-2  time,  Larghissimo  : — 

1st  choir,  first  chanting  note  and  four  bars  cadences 
second  chanting  note  and  seven  bars  cadence. 

2d  choir,  first  chanting  note  and  three  bars  cadence, 
second  chanting  note  and  four  bars  cadence. 

Double  choir,  grand  cadence  of  seven  bars  ! 

The  youthful  prodigy,  Mozart,  then,  had  (excepting  the 
canto  fermos)  to  fix  in  his  memory  and  write  out,  eleven 
bars  of  music,  which  in  two  visits  to  the  chapel  he  heard 
twelve  times  over,  and  seven  bars  which  he  heard  ten 
times,  and  seven  bars  {in  nine  parts)  which  he  heard 
twice  5  in  all  twenty-five  bars  of  excessively  slow  music, 
church  music  too.  with  which  he  had  been  more  or  less 
occupied  every  day  of  his  life  since  he  began  to  think 
and  reason.  If  Mozart  had  never  done  anything  greater 
than  that,  Mr.  Holmes  would  never  have  written  his  life. 
A  friend  of  mine,  upon  once  hearing  a  chant  by  the  Dom 
Choir  here  some  weeks  ago,  wrote  it  down  and  sent  it 

home  to  his  old  church  in  S ,  where  it  has  become  a 

favorite. 

"  But  this  friend  is  not  a  mere  child  as  Mozart  was," 

No,  he  is  no  Mozart, — begging  his  pardon. 

In  the  case  of  the  3/iscrere,  whatever  traditional  effects, 
through  dynamic  variations,  may  be  produced  by  the  papal 
choir  in  the  several  stanzas,  the  notation  remains  the 
aame,  and  it  was  this  which  Mozart  carried  off. 

But  how  account  for  the  effects  produced  ?  They  are 
scenic,  dramatic,  theatrical,  in  part,  and  in  part  are  owing 
to  other  causes  worthy  a  word  or  two.  The  auditor  goes ' 
there  a  long  time  before  mass  in  order  to  secure  an  en- 
trance into  the  chapel,  which  will  not  admit  more  than 
five  or  sis  hundred  spectators.  Here  he  is  crushed  and 
jammed  and  crowded  through  the  performance  of  a  long 
mass,  and  then  at  last  he  is  rewarded  by  le  grand  spec- 
tacle of  the  pope  and  cardinals  playing  penitents  —  as 
described  in  all  the  writings  on  the  subject.  Think  of 
the  physical  condition  in  which  one  is  at  the  time  ;  think 
of  the  effect  of  changing  from  the  ordinary  music  of  the 
mass  to  a  simple  old  chant,  breathed  out  into  the  solemn 
darkness  half  lighted  up  by  the  flames  streaming  from 
the  huge  cross  suspended  there  in  mid  air;  and  though 
the  music  be  the  very  baldest  and  most  common-place 
chords  without  melody — which  this  is  not — still  it  would 
strike  you  at  the  time  as  unsurpassable.  When  the  Pope 
sent  word  to  Francis  I,  of  Austria,  in  reply  to  the  accu- 
sation that  the  holy  old  daddy  had  deceived  him  in  the 
matter  of  this  music,  "  We  sent  you  the  score,  but  did 
not  send  you  the  singers,"  he  should  have  gone  farther 
and  added,  "nor  did  we  come  ourselves  with  all  our 
costumes  and  paraphernalia  of  repentance,  with  our  dark 
chapel,  our  burning  cross,  and  exhausted  multitude  of 
spectators."  Upon  its  production  in  Vienna,  in  Leipzig, 
in  Cassel,  and  in  Munich,  in  every  case  it  fell  dead  upon 
the  audience. 

Now  another  point.  I  doubt  if  in  any  other  art  novelty 
has  BO  much  influence  in  producing  effect,  as  in  music. 
For  common  and  very  vulgar  examples  of  this,  take 
**  negro  minstrelsy,"  the  sentimentality  of  the  trash  sung 
by  wandering  bands  of  Hutchinsons  and  others,  or  the 
accordeon  mania.  So  strikingly  beautiful  were  the  fizzy, 
wheezy,  asthmatic  tones  of  the  accordeon  thought,  that 
scarcely  a  house  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  was  without  its  "  squeal," — no  wonder  we  have 
become  such  a  nervous,  fidgetty  race !  Take  a  higher 
example.  Americana  are  arriving  in  this  city  on  an  aver- 
age three  or  four  a  week,  the  year  round;  somelimes 
twenty  in  a  week,  sometimes  more.  The  musical  ones 
are  all  agog  to  hear  the  men  and  boy  choir  in  the  Dnm. 
They  hear  it;  Oh  there  never  was  anything  like  that! 
that  is  what  they  call  music!  All  they  ever  heard  is 
nothing  to  this,  and  could  they  only  hear  this  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.     Some 


of  them  come  here  to  spend  the  winter,  or  to  enter  the 
University.  They  will  hear  that  choir  every  Sunday — 
rain,  hail,  earthquake  itself  shall  not  prevent  that.  Well, 
I  laugh  and  tell  them,  they  do  aing  exquisitely,  but  it  is 
not  a  kind  of  music  which  can  wear  long — our  ear,  our 
Very  nature  wants  the  true  soprano — we  must  have  the 
feminine  principle-^it  is  too  much  like  Platonic  love,  &c. 
Then  I  "  patch  it" — There,  that's  just  one  of  your  ab- 
surd transcendental  notions.  You  think  that  your  taste 
must  he  a  law  to  all  who  hear  music,  and  that  because 
you  happen  to  think  a  mixed  chorus  better  than  this,  or 
than  choruses  of  men's  voices,  that  therefore  it  is  so. 
The  fact  is,  that  our  folks  at  home  will  never  know  what 
good  music  is — choir  music,  I  mean — until  they  can  bear 
something  like  this. 

Very  well,  I  say,  and  laugh  again. 

Some  Monday,  about  six  or  eight  weeks  later,  I  meet 
A  or  B,  and  inquire  how  he  liked  the  Dom  choir  yester- 
day ?  "  Oh,  I  was  not  there.  To  tell  truth,  it  don't  pay 
to  get  up  these  cold  morning's  and  go  down  there  to  hear 
them.  It  is  the  aame  thing  over  and  over  again,  and 
besides  I  have  subscribed  to  their  concerts.  One  comes 
off  next  Saturday  night,  don't  you  want  my  ticket  ?  1 
don't  care  anything  about  going." 

As  soon  as  he  has  gone,  I  enjoy  laugh  No.  3. 

Now  nine  out  of  ten  who  crowd  themselves  into  the 
Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  Allegri's  Miserere,  and  who  come 
home  and  confirm  all  that  has  been  written  about  it,  have 
never  heard  any  good  choir  singing,  except  from  our 
usual  mixed  choirs.  Here,  however,  for  the  first  time 
with  most,  they  hear  another  kind  of  choral  music,  and 
all  for  the  first  time  hear  a  chorus  in  which  the  artificial 
voice  of  the  castrati  supplies  alto  and  aoprano.  Musi- 
cally, this  circumstance  alone  must  work  most  power- 
fully to  enhance  the  unearthly  effect  already  theatrically 
produced. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  novelty  recalls  to  mind  a 
free,  public  concert,  I  heard  in  May,  1850,  in  the  market 
place  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  It  was  vocal,  and 
afforded  me  the  highest  amusement.  1  suppose  1  never 
laughed  so  much  at  another  musical  entertainment  as  at 
that,  and  yet  probably  no  other  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood smiled.  The  vocalists,  ranged  round  the  little 
square,  were  probably  fifty  in  number.  The  language 
was  foreign  to  me,  and  the  only  word  I  succeeded  in 
catching  was  "  fe-haw,"  which  was  often  repeated,  and 
that  too  with  the  deepest  gravity  on  the  part  of  the  sing- 
ers. The  music  was  in  short  strophes,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral repetitions  of  "  fe-haw,"  followed  by  a  deep  bass 
note  with  a  pause  {^^)  given  with  a  breadth  and  strength 
of  lung  not  easily  described.  [Gardner  in  his  "  Music  of 
Nature,"  has  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tune.] 
We  had  not  only  solos,  duets,  trios,  and  so  on  up  to  semi 
and  full  choruses,  with  rondo  and  fugue-like  paesages, 
but  at  times  a  single  voice,  after  ejaculating  the  "  fe-haw" 
ff,  would  rest,  while  from  some  neighboring  street  came 
faintly  back,  as  in  Jenny  Lind's  echo  song,  a  hardly  audi- 
ble "  b  haw"  in  return.  Among  my  musical  experiences 
I  recollect  nothing  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  as  the  concert 
of  Asses  (four-footed)  at  Geneva.  But  the  little  fellows 
have  trotted  me  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  occasion  of  all  this  long  diaristic  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Soiree  of  the  Dom  Choir  last  evening, 
upon  which  the  first,  piece  was  Allegri's  A/tscrerc.  We 
were  informed  previously  that  this  was  to  be  sung  with 
alt  the  traditional  effects,  and  in  accordance  (as  I  under- 
stood it)  with  the  dynamic  marks  in  red  pencil  upon  a 
copy  in  the  Library,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  marks  are 
supposed  to  be  from  Mozart's  hand.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  if  the  music  be  indeed  extraordinary,  this  choir 
will  show  it  to  be  so.  Besides  the  Miserere,  there  was  : 
2d  Chorus  for  Men's  voices,  "  TerribUis  est  locus  iste," 
by  Mastiolotti — a  name  quite  unknown  to  me;  3d, 
Crucifixv^,  in  eight  parts,  by  Lotti,  the  old  Venetian 
Kapellmeister,  contemporary  with  Handel;  4th,  Half  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello  (op. 
102,)  and  5th,  "  Regina  Cmli,"  by  Caldara,  who  died 
about  1763,  after  half  a  century  of  service  in  the  music  of 
the  Court  at  Vienna. 

Part  11.  6th,  Motet,  (8  voices)  "Jauchzet  dem  Herm," 
which  the  programme  attributed  to  Bach,  but  which  our 
Bachtats  say  is  a  composition  by  Schicht,  who  died  at 
Leipzig  in  1823.  7th,  The  rest  of  that  Sonata.  8th, 
Motet  for  Sopranos  and  Altos,  Mendelssohn.  9th,  Cho- 
rus by  Haydn. 
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The  Sing-Akademie  Hall  was  f\111,  and  eviiiently  the 
great  point  of  attraction  was  the  first  piece.  It  was 
sung-^it  was  sung  finely,  excellently.  And  then  people 
looked  at  each  other,  and  asked,  "Is  (Aai  that  famous 
music?"  I  suppose  not  one  person  in  the  house  last 
night  would  contradict  the  assertion  that  AUegri'e  Mise- 
rere was  the  poorest  piece  on  the  programme.  I  was  not 
much  disappointed,  having  bo  often  in  vain  tried  to  find 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  printed  music.  I  was  most 
disappointed  in  the  piece  attributed  to  Bach.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  equal  to  what  I  had  heard  of  his  on  other 
occasions,  nor  to  be  in  fact  music  of  hia  day.  But  on 
learning  that  Bach  wrote  no  eight-part  piece,  "  Jawjixci 
dem  Uerrn,"  and  that  Schicht  did,  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up.     Folks  do  make  mistakes  even  here. 

[Whether  it  would  not  pay  to  give  some  funny  speci- 
mens of  criticism  from  this  side  the  water  ?] 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  the  ex- 
quisite art  with  which  this  choir  of  eighty  voices  sang 
last  night.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  people  hearing 
them  for  the  first  time  should  eo  overrate  this  kind  of 
choir  —  they  cannot  overrate  this  choir  —  and  yet  last 
night  long  before  the  close  many  persons  became  weary 
and  left,  and  I  myself  could  hardly  hold  out  quite  to  the 
end.  I  have  many  a  time  sat  out  from  three  to  four 
hours  of  Oratorio  with  less  uneasiness  than  these  two 
hours  last  evening.  Stiil,if  they  were  going  to  America, 
I  could  conscientiously  recommend  their  performances 
as  being  better  worthy  of  a  generous  support  than  any- 
thing else  which  Europe  has  thus  far  sent  us.  In  saying 
this  I  have  the  welfare  of  Music  in  general  among  us  in 
view. 

Smigjif 0  ^ntirnal  nf  Mnm. 

BOSTON.  FEB.  24,  1855. 
Concerts. 

[Crowded  out  last  week.] 

Mendelssohn  Quintette    Club. The 

seventh  chamber  concert,  on  Tuesday  (last  week,) 
was  another  very  choice  and  satisfactory  feast  of 
the  best  kind  of  music.  The  programme  em- 
braced three  entire  pieces  in  the  Quartet  form, 
and  all  were  played  with  admirable  spirit,  deli- 
cacy and  expression.  The  opening  piece  was 
the  favorite  and  ever  welcome  Quartet  of  Beet- 
hoven, in  B  flat,  (No.  6  of  op.  18.)  We  never 
enjoyed  it  more,  and  judged  by  OulibicheiF's 
severest  ideal  of  what  a  violin  quartet  should  be, 
it  certainly  seemed  to  us  as  chaste,  as  clear,  as 
purely  and  abstractly  musical,  without  admixture 
of  anything  dramatic  or  descriptive,  as  the  best  of 
Mozart,  while  it  has  the  peculiar  Beethoven  indi- 
viduality and  fire.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the 
Allegro,  Adagio  and  Scherzo.  It  is  only  in  the 
finale,  that  the  verbal  title,  La  Malinconia,  and  the 
somewhat  capricious  and  sudden  alternation  be- 
tween those  mystical  and  mournful  slow  chords 
and  the  dancing  sunlight  of  the  Allegro  suggests 
any  departure.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  whether 
even  that  does  uot  justify  itself  in  the  efiect  pro- 
duced. 

The  novelty  par  excellence  of  the  evening  was 
a  Quartet,  (No.  1,  in  E  flat,)  by  Cherubini,  the 
Italian  who  wrote  in  the  most  learned  manner  of 
the  Germans,  and  whose  Masses  and  Operas  rank 
among  the  highest  productions  of  their  kind — 
whose  praise  alone  Beethoven  seemed  to  value 
when  he  published  his  great  Mass  in  D.  Like 
every  thing  we  ever  heard  of  Cherubini's,  this 
Quartet  was  exceedingly  elaborate  and  long ; 
crowded  with  ideas,  beautiful  and  bold  ones,  all 
worked  out,  varied  and  enforced  by  all  the  means 
of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  we 


hope  to  hear  it  many  times ;  for  from  one  hear- 
ing, without  having  seen  the  notes,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  of  so  great  a  work.  But  nothing  should 
we  more  rejoice  to  see  in  the  next  programme 
than  this  same  wonderful  Quartet  of  Cherubini. — 
Mendelssohn's  first  Quintet,  that  which  is  so 
full  of  his  fairy  fancies,  closed  the  concert,  and 
delightfully. 

Another  novelty  (for  us)  was  the  singing  of  an 
air  from  that  fine  old  Italian  composer,  Marcello, 
called  Saria  pur  dolce  amor;  not  one  of  Mar- 
cello's  "  Psalms."  It  is  truly  a  noble,  unaffected) 
lovely  melody,  and  it  was  sung  with  the  utmost 
taste  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Arthurson,  with  a 
fitting  violoncello  obligato  part  by  Wulp  Fries. 
This  was  warmlj'  encored,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  A.'s 
other  song,  from  Shakspeare's  "  As  you  Like  it," 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  composed  by  Dr. 
Arne,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  old  English 
songs,  was  also  most  channingly  rendered,  and 
had  to  be  repeated.  The  piano  accompaniments 
were  nicely  played,  only  a  little  too  loudly  some- 
times, by  Mr.  Tkenkle.— A  morceau  de  salon, 
called  Adagio  sentimentale,  by  Ernst,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  impressive  violin 
solos  we  remember  to  have  heard,  and  new  here 
withal,  was  played  in  faultless  and  expressive 
style  by  August  Fries. 

Seldom  indeed  have  we  had  more  unalloyed 
enjoyment  at  a  Chamber  concert  than  at  this, 
and  we  were  rather  painfully  reminded  that  the 
series  will  be  ended  with  one  more.  We  were 
pleased  to  learn,  however,  that  there  have  been 
many  urgent  requests  for  a  continuance  of  these 
concerts,  and  that  the  Club  are  ready  to  give  a 
supplementary  series  of  four  more,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  tickets  (at  $2.50  for  the 
four)  shall  be  subscrihed  for.  We  confidently 
trust  that  the  success  of  this  scheme  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  last  regular  concert,  which  takes 
place  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Orchestral  Union. — The  Symphony  in  the 
last  two  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts,  was  our 
never-failing  old  first  favorite,  the  No.  5  (in  C 
minor)  of  Beethoven  ;  always  the  more 
dear  to  music-lovers  hereabouts  as  having  been 
the  entering  wedge  of  symphony  in  Boston. 
(What  shades  arise,  as  often  as  we  hear  the  first 
movement  of  its  strange,    Q  ,  b  .^iii^~r 
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of  the  old  Academy  concerts  and  those  rapt  lis- 
tenings from  the  sky-parlor  of  the  departed 
Odeon !)  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra  played  it, 
especially  the  second  time,  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, euphony  and  clearness,  and  with  a  real 
verve,  as  if  every  instrument  spake  for  a  heartily 
conspiring  soul  behind  itself.  The  musical  inten- 
tion was  expressed; — not  so  powerfully  as  it 
might  have  been  with  thrice  the  numbar  of 
strings,  but  feelingly,  palpably  and  truly.  In  the 
Allegro  and  the  heavenly  Andante,  jurt  the  right 
tempo  seemed  to  be  hit,  and  we  noticed  no  want 
save  that  in  some  of  those  rapid,  nervously  em- 
phatic phrases  of  the  former, 


the  ear  actually  heard  only  the  accented  note  in 
each  phrase,  leaving  the  other  three  notes  to  be 
supplied  by  the  mind's  ear.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  we  suppose,  in  a  distant  seat,  except 
with  a  much  more  solid  mass  of  violins.     We 


thought  a  slightly  less  quick  tempo  might  have 
enhanced  the  solemnity  of  the  answering  (trum- 
pet) theme  in  the  Scherzo;  but  it  was  very 
nicely  played,  and  the  basses  iu  that  exceedingly 
brisk  little  fugue-like  scramble  which  they  have 
to  go  through,  came  out  remarkably  distinct, 
letting  not  a  note  fall  to  the  ground.  The  glo- 
rious triumphal  march,  which  crowns  the  whole, 
was  all  it  could  be  without  greater  mass  of  tone. 
The  attention  of  the  audience  was  marked 
throughout. 

Last  time  too  the  Freyschiitz  overture  (a  wel- 
come substitute  for  Meyerbeer's  to  Struensee), 
and  a  piece  long  linked  in  the  affections  of  Bos- 
tonians  with  the  Fifth  Symphony,  was  played 
with  most  perfect  spirit  and  ensemble.  Familiar 
as  it  was,  its  charm  was  fresh,  and  it  electrified 
the  audience.  We  assure  our  readers,  they  have 
not  heard  the  overture  to  Der  Freyschiitz,  if  they 
have  not  heard  Zerrahn's  orchestra  play  it.  It  is 
their  best  piece. — Between  this  and  the  symphony 
we  should  have  mentioned  the  very  brilliant 
violin  concerto  by  Dk  Beriot,  in  which  our 
friend  Schultze  really  surpassed  himself,  rend- 
ered every  thing  with  a  vigor  and  a  purity  of 
intonation,  which  we  have  not  heard  surpassed. 
Had  they  stopped  here,  with  these  three  pieces, 
we  should  have  had  a  concert  of  rare  unity  and 
completeness,  and  worth  twice  the  price  to  hear. 
But  there  were  added  lighter  pieces,  waltzes, 
arrangements,  and  the  overture  to  Semiramide. 

But  the  audiences  ?  There  was  still  a  slight 
increase  of  numbers  ;  yet  at  no  time  has  the 
audience  seemed  large  enough  to  pay  the  musi- 
cians for  their  time  ;  and  what  we  have  continu- 
ally feared  is  at  last  brought  home  to  us  in  the 
ani^uncement  that  the  two  next  afternoon  con- 
certs will  be  the  last.  Will  not  the  music-lovers 
at  length  rally  and  show  two  such  houses  that 
the  concerts  must  perforce  go  on.  Doubtless  it 
depends  on  the  musical  public  whether  that  shall 
be.  The  support  of  grand  classical  concerts  thus 
far  this  winter  has  been  far  from  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  Boston.  It  speaks  cot  well  for  us,  when 
we  give  all  to  a  short  month  of  opera,  or  when 
the  singing  of  Kossini's  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  com- 
mands a  greater  crowd  than  the  best  orchestral 
feasts  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 

Musical  Fund  Society. — Tne  long  de- 
fen-ed  third  concert  drew  to  the  Music  Hall  a 
much  larger  audience  than  the  first  two.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  novel  and  exceptional,  the  selec- 
tions from  the  standard  classical  repertoire  being 
limited  to  an  overture  by  Weber,  and  one  of 
Haydn's  light  and  elegant  symphonies;  after 
which  First  Part,  or  prelude,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  much  the  largest  portion,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  first  hearing  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's 
Cantata,  called  "  The  Pilgrims." 

The  rendering  of  the  overture  to  "  Oberon" 
was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  preceding 
concerts  ;  it  had  some  "  rough  places  "  which  re- 
quired to  be  "  made  plain ; "  yet  other  parts 
were  very  effective.  Haydn's  Symphony,  iu  D, 
the  one  with  an  Adagio  introduction  in  D  minor, 
leading  into  a  merry,  almost  dance-like  Presto  in 
the  major,  for  a  first  movement,  was  finely  played. 
The  Andante,  and  the  pastoral  Minuet  and  Trio, 
gave  great  pleasure ;  and  the  Finale,  more  ab- 
stract and  ingeniously  contrapuntal  in  its  style,  is 
exceedingly  graceful,  and  was  brought  out  with 
great  nicety  and  clearness. 
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Of  the  new  Cantata  we  have  too  little  confi- 
dence in  our  own  first  impressions,  to  venture  to 
pronounce  upon  its  musical  value  as  a  whole. 
These  impressions,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
at  the  moment,  as  part  after  part  claimed  notice, 
have  not  as  yet  shaped  themselves  (our  own  fault 
perhaps)  into  a  positive  and  abiding  whole.  It 
does  not  lie  so  clearly  in  our  mind  that  we  have 
any  right  to  say  success  or  failure  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  to  be  repeated  this  evening,  we  deem  it 
wiser  and  more  just  to  all  concerned  to  delay 
judgment.  We  may  say  however  that  it  con- 
tained some  interesting  and  effective  numbers, 
and  was  received  not  only  with  kindness,  but  in 
several  parts  with  evidences  of  decided  pleasure 
by  the  audience.  The  poem,  written  by  H.  F. 
Choeley,  describes  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  upon  landing  on  these 
shores.  Neither  the  poem  nor  the  music  suggests 
much  stern  Puritanism  about  them ;  they  seem  a 
jovially  pious,  happy  set,  and  in  the  opening 
chorus  call  for  "  wine  to  drink  with  one  another." 

We  were  quite  interested  in  the  first  movement. 
Adagio,  expressing  "  prayer  and  leave-taking," 
and  in  the  first  half  or  so  of  the  Allegro  ("  typical 
of  the  voyage")  of  the  Overture.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this,  for  four  hands,  has  been  published 
by  Nathan  Richardson,  so  that  our  readers  may 
satisfy  themselves  more  clearly  of  its  intrinsic 
musical  contents.  The  first  chorus,  too,  though 
light,  was  quite  agreeable.  The  religious  chorals, 
when  sung  in  full  chorus  by  members  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  were  to  us  the 
most  impressive  portions  of  the  work.  In  some 
of  the  solo  and  concerted  pieces,  sung  by  Miss 
Bothami.y,  soprano.  Miss  Twichell,  contralto, 
Mr.  Millard,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Wetheebee,  bass, 
we  felt  more  or  less  of  discord,  and  we  could  not 
resist  a  suspicion  that  the  instrumentation,  often 
elaborate,  crowded  and  full  of  motion,  instead  of 
relieving  the  voices,  made  their  task  ungrateful ; 
but  of  this  we  will  not  judge  yet.  These  solo-ists 
are  among  our  very  best  singers,  and  every  effort 
seemed  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  all  the  performers 
to  do  the  work  full  justice.  Yet  they  will  un- 
doubtedly succeed  better  a  second  time.  Once 
begun,  it  should  be  fairly,  fully  heard.  After 
that,  it  will  be  time  to  raise  the  inquiry,  how  far 
it  is  politic  (as  a  general  rule)  to  use  the  regular 
evenings  of  such  concert  societies,  our  stated  op- 
portunities (too  few  at  best)  for  hearing  the  ac- 
knowledged master-pieces  of  the  Art,  for  the  first 
trials  of  new  works. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Sociexy. — "  Moses  in 
Egypt"  was  revived  for  last  Sunday  evening's 
concert,  and  the  Music  Hall  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  looking  more  like  old  times  than 
any  thing  the  concert  history  of  this  winter  has 
afforded,  since  the  "  Messiah"  at  Christmas.  Miss 
Anna  Stone  was  one  principal  attraction,  and 
her  splendid  upper  voice,  especially  with  chorus, 
seemed  more  wonderful  than  ever.  The  other 
solos  were  sustained  by  Mrs.  Wentwoetii,  Mrs. 
Hill,  Mr.  Akthukson,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  last  named,  has 
not  so  rich  and  telling  a  bass  as  his  predecessor, 
Mr)  Ball,  but  sang  very  well.  Mr.  Aiken  sur- 
passed himself,  his  tones  springing  forth  with  a 
more  elastic  and  resonant  quality  than  was  his 
wont.  The  others  sang  finely,  but  there  was  oc- 
casional falseness  of  intonation,  and  as  a  whole 
the  thing  did  not  pass  off  quite  so  well  as  last  year_ 


Yet  many  of  the  choruses  sounded  very  finely, 
and  as  for  the  orchestra,  we  never  heard  the  lux- 
ury and  brilliancy  of  the  Rossini  music  brought 
out  with  such  delicious  clearness,  as  this  time  by 
the  Orchestral  Union. 

Warren  Street  Chapel.  —  Tlie  concert  in  tlie 
Music  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution — one  of  the 
most  useful  charities  of  our  city — drew  a  full  house. 
The  children  of  Mr.  Barnakd's  school  completely  filled 
the  sta^e  which  was  decorated  in  honor  of  the  6?ij — 
(Washington's  birthday)  with  evergreens  and  flags. 
The  children  sang  very  nicely  some  choruses  and  a 
hymn  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons  for  the  occasion.  The 
rest  of  the  programme  was  given  by  Miss  Stone,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Eametti,  and  Messrs.  Millard, 
Groves  and  Trenkle,  who  volunteered  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  apparently  most  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view. — The  children's  chorus  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Clarke,  Mr.  Trenkle  being  the  organist 
and  pianist. 


Music  AT  H.4SD. — To-night  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety repeat  Mr.  Perkins's  Cantata,  and  offer  a  pro- 
gramme further  enriched  by  Mendelssohn's  wonderful 
"  Fingal's  Cave"  overture,  and  a  violin  solo  and  duet  by 
the  brothers  Mollenhauer. — The  Quintette  Club 
next  Tuesday  mil  repeat  the  Cherubini  quartet,  besides 
other  fine  things,  the  song  of  Marcello,  by  Mr.  Arthur- 
son,  &c. 

From  HEW  YORK. 
Feb.  20. — I  have  just  returned  from  Eisfeld's  fourth 
Quartette  Soiree,  and  am  so  well  satisfied,  that  I  must 
give  you  some  account  of  it  on  the  spot,  though  at  this 
late  hour  my  remarl^s  can  be  but  brief.  The  programme 
promised  ns  a  Quintet  (violin,  two  violas,  'cello,  and 
flute),  by  KunL.\u,  of  whom  you  perhaps  know  more 
than  I  do;  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18;  a  Trio 
by  Fkanz  Schubert,  played  by  Mr.  Satter,  a  new 
star  in  our  musical  horizon,  and  Messrs.  Noll  and 
Bergner;  and  Batli,  batU,a.nd  Mendelssohn's  sweet 
song,  Das  erste  Veilclim,  sung  by  Mme.  Wallace  Bou- 

CHELLE. 

The  Quintet  is  a  light  and  rather  trivial  composition, 
of  which  only  the  Minuetto  pleased  me  particularly.  A 
singular  effect  is  produced  by  the  flute  in  combination 
with  the  stringed  instruments — not  an  altogether  pleasing 
one.  The  execution  of  this  piece  was  not  equal  to  the 
usual  efforts  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's  "  Quartette  party;"  several 
parts  were  quite  confused.  -Beethoven's  Quartet  went 
all  the  better;  it  is  very  pleasing,  in  his  earlier,  Mozart- 
like style.  Mme.  Bouchelle  gave  us  rather  too  many 
guttural  notes,  and  too  many  grimaces  in  Satti,  batli; 
nor  was  it  sung  lightly  and  gracefully  enough.  She  did 
better  in  Mendelssohn's  song,  in  spite  of  the  icy  recep- 
tion which  she  met  on  coming  out,  and  which  really 
pained  me  for  her  sake.  She  is  no  favorite  with  our 
''"appreciative  few,"  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  the  performers  at  these  Soirees  are  volunteer  assist- 
ants of  Mr.  Eisfeld,  and  have  a  claim  to  he  treated 
kindly  and  courteously,  at  least. 

How  can  I  do  justice  in  a  few  words  io  the  beautiful 
Trio  of  Schubert,  ancl  the  masterly  rendeiiiig  of  it  which 
it  was  our  good  fortunfe  to  hear?  Mr.  Satter  is  a  quite 
young  pianist,  originally,  I  believe,  an  amateur  artist, 
from  Vienna,  who  has  recently  arrived  here,  and  ap- 
peared in  public  for  the  first  time  to-night.  His  playing 
is,  in  my  opinion,,  beyond  anything  that  we  have  3^et 
heard  here,  either  from  resident  or  transitory  artists. 
His  style  is  that  of  Liszt  more  than  of  any  one  else, 
combining  immense  force,  astonishing  fluency,  great 
sweetness  and  expression  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  art 
of  making  the  notes  sing,  and  often  sound  out  and  vi- 
brate like  those  of  an  organ.  And  with  all  these  a 
calmness,  very  far  from  coldness  or  TwneJtalance,  which 
is  a  true  sign  of  the  artist.  He  proved  himself  such, 
too,  by  his  selection,  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  worth,  of  this  Trio,  in  which  the  p.arts  of  the 
different  instruments  are  so  interwoven  and  blended, 
that  no  one  of  them  shows  off  to  more  advantage  than 


the  others.  And  he  Was  ably  seconded  by  Messrs.  Nol 
and  Bergner.  The  Trio,  like  all  Schubert's  instrumental 
compositions,  is  beautiful,  exciting,  and  entirely  unique. 
The  first  Allegro  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  marches  for 
four  hands.  The  Andante  is  one  of  those  strange,  al- 
most monotonous  melodies,  moving  only  in  the  range  of 
a  few  notes,  like  the  slow  movement  in  the  posthumous 
Quatuor,  or  the  song  La  mori  de  la  jeunefdk,  and,  like 
these,  abounding  in  the  richest,  mo.^t  beautiful  harmo- 
nies. Then,  in  the  Scherzo,  there  is  a  wild,  joyous  life, 
a  motion,  an  excitement,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if 
borne  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  while  in  the  Finale, 
with  its  snatches  of  weird  melody,  one  seems  trans- 
ported to  another  sphei'e. 

Mr.  Satter  was  called  out  twice,  until  he  consented  to 
show  us  his  powei's  as  a  solo-player  in  a  fantasia  on 
Norma,  apparently  by  Liszt.  I  cannot  think  that  he 
chose  this  piece  except  to  show  us  what  he  could  do. — 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  audience  was  not  very  large,  the 
opera  probably  having  taken  many  away.     Bornonis. 

Fee.  21. — If,  at  onetime,  Grisi  and  Mario  were 
a  little  piqued  at  the  small  appreciation  of  their 
powers  by  a  New  York  audience,  they  must  have 
become  entirely  reconciled  to  our  public  by  the 
complete  success  of  their  last  short  season  in  this 
city.  Whether  it  was  the  ambition  not  ft*  be  out- 
done by  the  Bostonians,  or  the  prospect  of  the 
artists'  near  departure,  the  reduction  of  prices,  or 
a  combination  of  all  these  reasons,  which  caused 
the  change, — enough,  they  were  enthusiastically 
received,  and  have  been  singing  for  si.x  nights  to 
constantly  increasing  audiences.  And  in  return, 
all  their  performances  have  been  characterized  by 
a  hearty  good-will,  and  the  evident  wish  to  leave 
the  best  impression.  The  artist-pair  have  appeared 
successively  in  /  Puritanic  Lucreziay  Norma,  Se- 
miramide,  La  Favorita,  and  last  night  again  in 
Lucrezia.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  labored 
under  some  disadvantages,  such  as  the  house  ia 
which  they  sang,  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  not 
being  well  adapted  for  music,  so  that  from  the  par- 
quette  you  hear  only  tolerably,  and  from  the  first 
and  second  circles  not  well  at  all, — and  the  ill 
health  of  both  Susini  and  Badiali,  which  disabled 
the  former  for  a  night  or  two,  and  entirely  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  singing  until  Monday,  in  the 
Favorita.  The  orchestra,  too,  is  a  miserable  o-ne, 
and  often  so  loud  as  to  almost  drown  the  vocal 
parts. 

In  I  Puritani,  Grisi  can  hardly  do  otherwise 
than  well.  Elvira  is  one  of  her  roles  par  excellence, 
and  seems  to  suit  the  amount  of  voice  which  she 
still  possesses,  better  than  other  parts  which  re- 
quire more  energy.  Eebhairot  took  Badiali's  part, 
and  Susini  being  very  hoarse,  Suoni  la  tromba  was 
omitted.  The  opera  hardly  seemed  itself  without 
that  number.  Mario  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  rather  tame  part.  The  cho- 
ruses were  very  weak  in  number,  and  consequently 
in  volume;  a  deficiency  which  was  however  reme- 
died in  subsequent  performances,  though  unfor- 
tunately their  quality  was  not  improved  in  like 
measure.  They  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  indifferent  throughout. 

Mario's  greatest  triumph  was  on  the  following 
evening,  in  Lucrezia.  I  bad  not  imagined  that  he 
could  act  as  he  did  that  night.  He  and  Grisi  were 
indeed  everything  in  that  performance  ;  all  beside 
bore  the  stamp  of  mediocrity— the  choruses,  Orsini, 
(who  sang  the  drinking-song  quite  well,  however,) 
and  even  the  Duke,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Susini, 
(on  account  of  iHness.J  was  represented  by  Sig. 
Amati-Duereuil.  This  gentleman  has  decidedly 
what  your  Diarist  calls  "  a  wiggle  "  in  his  voice, 
viz  :  a  constant  tremulando,  and  appears  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  his  part  to  roll 
his  eyes  and  knit  his  brows.  Yet  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  in  the  Trio,  inspired  perhaps 
by  Grisi  and  Mario,  be   did  very  well,  and  cont;ri- 
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buted  his  share  to  the  exquisite  rendering  of  that 
beautiful  number.  It  was  deservedly  encored,  as 
was  Mario's  aria  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  act, 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  little  merit  besides 
that  of  showing  off  his  voice. to  the  best  advantage. 
But  that  sounded  no  less  beautiful  in  Di  pescator, 
in  the  Trio,  and  in  the  dying  scene — nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  latter.  It  was  like  what  one  ima- 
gines the  song  of  the  dying  swan  to  be.  Grisi  was 
grand  throughout — no,  in  Com  'e  bello  I  was  dis- 
appointed :  there  was  not,  at  first  at  least,  enough 
tenderness  in  it.  But  in  the  denunciation  scene, 
the  poisoning  scene,  and  most  of  ail  in  the  Finale, 
she  surpassed  herself. 

Norma  was  a  very  fine  performance  throughout, 
only  that  Casta  Diva  was  disturbed  by  a  slight 
hoarseness  on  Grisi's  part.  Susini,  as  usual,  made 
a  superb  Oroveso.  Mario  did  his  very  best,  and 
even  DoNOVANi  sang  and  appeared  much  better 
than  ever  before.  The  house  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  many  were  disappointed  in  getting  seats. 
Saturday  night  Semiramide  and  the  last  scene  of 
Lucia  were  given,  again  to  a  crowded  house. 
Every  possible  effort  had  been  made  to  render  the 
scenic  effects  in  the  former  pompous  opera  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  yet,  what  was  the  result?  Quan- 
tities of  buckram  and  tinsel,  glaring  anachronisms 
in  scenery  and  costume,  ("such  as  Semiramide's 
singing  Bd  raggio  in  the  midst  of  a  smiling  English 
landscape,  and  Idreno's  Indian  followers  being 
attired  like  our  own  native  "  red  men  "j);  half  a 
dozen  maidens  in  brown  and  red,  another  half  dozen 
in  white  and  blue,  with  small  pasteboard  harps  in 
their  hands,  six  small  artificial  negroes,  one  of 
whom  had  red  hair,  and  excited  much  merriment, 
and  so  on  ;  and  all  this  so  unhinged  and  lame,  that 
it  looked  like  a  picture  in  which  the  perspective  has 
been  entirely  disregarded.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  bring  these  things  to  perfection  in  this  country, 
though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  its  really  fine 
scenery  and  good  costumes. 

As  regards  the  music  of  Semiramide,  which  I 
heaid  for  the  first  time,  I  can  only  agree  entirely 
with  your  own  remarks  of  last  week.  It  left  me 
quite  cold,  and  though  I  acknowledge  the  greatness 
of  Grisi's  acting  in  the  temple  scene,  and  her  duets 
with  Assur  and  Arsace,  and  her  truly  religious 
rendering  of  Bel  raggio,  yet  they  did  not  stir  me 
up  at  all.  Bernardi  sang  the  part  of  Assur  very 
creilitably,  but  not  as  I  imagine  Badiali  would 
have  sung  it.  Susini  was  in  his  element  again  as 
the  priest  of  the  Magi,  and  sang  as  if  he  had  never 
been  hoarse  at  all,  and  in  good  tune  throughout. 
Mario  made  so  handsome  an  Indian  prince,  that  it 
was  quite  provoking  to  see  him  thrown  away  upon 
the  puppet  of  an  Azema,  and  took  the  utmost 
pains  in  the  little  that  he  had  to  sing.  The  opera 
was  very  much  shortened — besides  minor  omis- 
sions, the  temple  scene  closed  vvith  the  last  chorus, 
the  first  scene  between  Semiramide  and  Arsace 
was  left  out,  and  the  whole  ended  with  their  grand 
duet.  The  chief  feature  o  the  evening  was  the 
dibvtof  Signorina  Vestvali  (Westphal?)  of  the  La 
Scala  theatre,  who  took  the  part  of  Arsace.  She 
has  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  her  reception. 
She  looked  the  part  admirably,  possessing  a  splen- 
did, majestic  figure,  a  beautiful  head,  and  fine, 
though  not  handsome  face,  and  being  perfectly 
&  son  aise  upon  the  stage,  and  at  home  in  her  part. 
Her  costume,  too,  was  superb,  and  most  complete, 
so  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  we  had  a  youthful 
hero  of  the  ancient  time  before  us  in  person.  She 
has  an  agreeable  contralto  voice,  of  much  compass, 
not  remarkably  powerful,  nor  very  sweet,  but 
flexible,  aad  well  schooled,  with  a  very  occasional 
tendency  to  flat.  Her  acting  and  singing,  in  the 
main,  were  spirited,  though  at  times  not  quite  cor- 
rect in  expression.     Her  scena  and  duet  with  Semi- 


ramis,  notwithstanding  that  their  voices  did  not 
chord  well,  not  being  equal  in  power,  was  the 
best  part  of  the  performance.  A  pretty  little 
scene  occurred  when,  as  the  curtain  fell,  the  two 
singers  were  called  out.  A  bouquet  was  thrown 
them:  Vestvali  sprang  to  take  it  up,' and  offer- 
ed it  to  Grisi,  Grisi  urged  it  upon  her,  and  so 
the  struggle  continued  for  a  few  moments,  until 
Vestvali  pointed  to  her  male  costume  as  a  proof 
that  she  could  not  accept  of  such  offerings,  and 
both  disappeared,  laughing,  behind  the  curtain. — 
The  curtain  rose  again  upon  a  site  of  Grecian 
ruins,  lit  up  by  a  dim  moon.  We  were  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  these  had  to  do  either  with 
Babylon,  in  case  we  were  yet  to  hear  the  last  act 
of  Semiramide,  or  if  not,  still  less  with  Scotland. 
But  when  Mario  made  his  appearance,  pale  and 
haggard,  yet  handsomer  than  ever  in  his  sombre 
attire,  and  when  he  began  to  sing,  we  forgot  all 
about  the  scenery  that  surrounded  him,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  listening  to  that 
sweetest  of  voices,  which,  as  it  poured  forth  its 
bell'  alma  inamorata,  its  tu  a  la  gioja  in  seno,  ed 
io  la  morte,  and  the  like,  had  a  thousand  "tears  in 
it."  Who,  that  has  once  heard  it,  can  ever  forget 
it? 

La  Favorita,  on  Monday,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful performances  which  these  artists  have  given. 
All  the  tickets  had  been  sold  on  Saturday,  except 
those  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  which  went  off  at 
enormous  prices.  The  house  was  consequently  full 
to  overflowing.  All  were  in  the  best  voice,  and  Ba- 
diali's  re-appearance  was  hailed  with  delight.  Grisi's 
0  mio  Fernando  was  worthy  of  her,  and  Mario's  An- 
giol  d'amor  most  delicious.  The  latter  again  showed, 
too,  how  he  can  act.  The  choruses,  too,  were  much 
better  in  this  representation,  and  indeed,  in  Semira- 
mide also,  than  they  had  been  before.  At  the  close, 
Mr.  Hackett,  whose  benefit  it  was,  was  called  out, 
and  responded  in  a  short  speech.  He  mentioned  the 
disadvantages  which  had  met  him  on  his  first  arrival 
in  this  country  with  Grisi  and  Mario,  in  the  shape  of 
heat,  drought,  sickness  and  hard  times,  which  acted 
so  unfavorably  on  his  success,  that  he  was  at  one 
time  nearly  discouraged.  But  he  had  better  luck  in 
Philadelphia,  which  only  increased  in  Boston,  to  the 
good  taste  of  whose  public  he  owed  a  great  deal. — 
He  had  made  $12,000  in  that  city,  and  since  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  he  could  not  complain  of  want  of 
success  here.  As  so  many  persons  hare  been  unable 
to  obtain  tickets  for  this  evening's  performance,  Mad. 
Grisi  and  Sig.  Mario  had  kindly  volunteered  to  ap- 
pear once  more  in  Lucrezia  the  next  night,  and  to  de- 
vote the  proceeds  of  the  performance  to  charity. 

Accordingly.  last  night,  a  tolerable  audience  were 
once  more  assembled,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  great 
singers.  The  performance  was  far  better  as  a  whole, 
than  on  Wednesday.  The  choruses  had  been  en- 
larged, and  did  better.  Vestvali  took  the  part  of 
Orsini,  and  Susini  that  of  the  Duke.  Vestvali  made 
a  handsome,  graceful  Orsini,  and  sang  very  well  in- 
deed. The  drinking-song  was  particularly  fine,  and 
was  encored.  Mario  did  even  better  than  at  the  pre- 
vious representation ;  sang  so  deliciously  that  it  was 
hard  to  think  of  losing  all  chance  of  hearing  those 
sweetest  tones  any  more.  Grisi  was  all  herself,  and 
Susini,  though  somewhat  hoarse,  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  Amati-Dubreuil.  The  great  singers  were 
called  out  twice,  both  after  the  second  act,  and  at  the 
end  ;  bouquets  came  flying,  Mr.  Hackett,  in  a  few 
words,  tendered  the  audience  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
artist-pair,  who  smiled  and  bowed  assent, — and  thus 
ended  the  American  career  of  Geisi  and  Mario. 

X. 


WANTED A  place  as  ORGANIST  in  some  church  in 
or  near  Boston,  by  one  who  can   produce  the  best  testi- 
monials, and  who  has  formerly  officiated  in  that  capacity  for 
seven  years  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 
Peb3    4C 


CONCERTS 


^lonstnn  3JK!nsinil;;.|^imiJ,,lDrirtii-.   : 

The  Patron^  of  thi' -above 'Soc^'  t  ar^  ..^ore^y  reVectfuUy  i]i- 
■''"■foriuecL'        Vth^"'  '    '  " 

F  O  IT  R  T  rt'  .CO  N  C  E  K  T 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evening",  February  24th,  1855, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

Tor  which  occasion  the  valuable  services  of  the 

BROTHERS     MOLLENHAUER 

Have  been  secured. 

"  The  Cantata  upon  an  American  subject,  entitled 

THE    PIT^GRIMS, 

Composed  by  C  C.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  will  be  repeated. 

The  Vocal  Solos  will  be  sustained  bv  Misses  BOTIIAJILY  and 
TU'ICHELL,  and  Messrs.  MILLARD  and  WETHERBEE. 

The  Choruses  by  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  for  this  occasion. 

0;^Packages  of  Tickets,  rontaining  eight,  at  $=S,  and  Single 
Tickets  50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  the  Concert ;  also  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  No. 
12  Tremont  street. 

[C?*I)oors  open  at  6.    Commence  at  7)<  o'clock. 

LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Secretary. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

Last  Concert  &i  the  SerSes. 

The  Society  will  repeat 
KOSSIITI'S  OKATOHIO  OF 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 
On  Sunday  Evening,   Feb.  25th,  1855. 

The  principal  solo  parts  will  he  sustained  by 
Miss  Anna  Stone, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  'Wentworth., 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Hill, 

Messrs.  Arth.urson,  Aiken, 

Adams  and  'Wlieat. 

Orchestra THE  ORCHESTRAL  UNION. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Organist F.  F.  MULLEK. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Respectfully  announce  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public  of 
Boston  that  their 

EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  will  take  place 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Feb.  27th, 

AT    Messrs,   CHICKERIXG'S    ROOHS, 

Assisted  by 
Messrs.  A.  ABTHURSOlSr  &  C.  C.  PERKINS. 

Mozart's  Quintette  in  C, — Cherubini's  E  flat  Quartette,— A 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  by  Gade,  {first  time,)— Bach's 
Preludio,  with  the  Obligato  by  Gounod, — and  Adagio  with 
Variations,  from  Schubert's  D  minor  Quartette. — Mr.  Arthur- 
son  will  sing  again,  by  request,  Marcello's  Song,  etc. 

I7*Half  Packages  of  Tickets,  f2.50:  Single  tickets,  £1,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

tCr^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7K  o'clock  precisely. 

F.  F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

ADOLPH    EIELBLOCK, 

United  States  Hotel.  Bee  30 

G.  ANBUt    &    CO.'S 

jitfot   of    ^otti'sn    anb    Somtstu    ^u«if, 

19  3.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHE8TN0T, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

II^A  cat^ilogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Puhlioations,  has  juBt  been  published.  Music  and  Mnsic 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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ZUUDEL'S  MELODEON  INSTRUCTOE. 

In  seven  parts;  —  Part  I.  Elements  of  Mnsic.  Part  II. 
Progres-sive  Finger  Exei'cises-  ^artlll.  Aiw,  Plarches,  Waltzes, 
Tariations,  &c.     Part  IV;  'Favorite  Move!meD("S  from  Operas. 


#. 


"  The  Amateur  Organist,"'  &;C,5'''J'Uia  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, thorough  anil  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued, 
forming  a  very  extensive  eollecrion  of  the  choicest  music,  aa 
well  as  self-instructor  for  the  instruaieiit.  This  work  is  em- 
phatically a  MeJodeon  Book,  every  piece  in  it  being  arranged 
with  especial  adaptation  to  that  instrument. 

It  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Lovtell  Mason,  Tho3. 
Hastings,  Geo.  James  Webb,  George  F.  Root,  William  B. 
BiiADBURr,  Emihus  Girac,  aud  many  others. 

144  pp.  quarto Price  S2. 

Published  by         Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

NO.  3  LA  GllANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Ilaving  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Enulish  voice,  and  of 
remedying  loeakness  of  the  voice,  aod  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  A''oice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pun-^nit  from  the  bt- 
lief  that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hi'^ef  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  hp.  can  afford 
them  sudTi  afsistancein  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

^y^  Terms,  ^50  per  quarter. 

SIGSTOR  AUGUSTO  BBNDKIiARI,  Proftjssor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  aud  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  llooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  j>ossible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g^reat 
Buccess  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Augcsto  Besdelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  *to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REPEREKCES. 

Eev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwjght,  Esq. 
Sept  9 

YOUNG  LADES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BLAWCHARI>,  Teaclier. 

Tbis  School  is  designed  for  tliose  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivatioaof  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Referenoeb — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

S65  'WaslUngtosi  Street,  Bostom. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP' 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

3s»a:.^>.!Soiia"ic3    ■I'EiiwEap'XjE!, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  & 
American  Music,  Piano-Fortes,  Organs, 
Melodeons,  Metronomes,  Music- 
Boxes,  etc.  etc. 
DIXJSlCAIi  E3S:CHAKGE,    283  Wagbington  St., 
BOSTON. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

— FOK  — 

THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  It 
h.as  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Muf-icians  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

All  the  exercises  in  this  work  are  arranged  in  so  progressive 
and  judicious  a  manner  aa  to  develop  the  strength  aud  dex- 
terity of  the  fingers  in  the  least  time  possible  Price,  $;3. 
Bound  in  cloth,  full  gilt,  @4.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
above  price. 

Every  variety  of  new  Music  published  at  this  establishment, 
which  the  publisher  warrants  to  give  satisfaction.  Catalogues 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

New  Music  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  received 
as  soon  as  issued. 

We  address  ourselves  particularly  to  Teachers  out  of  town, 
Female  Colleges,  Seminaries,  etc.,  and  would  state  that,  from 
our  own  experience  in  like  situations,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  wants,  and  in  case  they  should  give  us  the  honor 
ofgtheir  patronage,  we  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  their  orders  to 
tbeir  satisfaction  ;  and  to  whom  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  a 
liberal  deduction  from  the  retail  prices  upon  all  music  pur- 
chased in  quantities. 


GEORGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND      MELODEONS. 

No.  3   WBISTEK    STStEET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     INSTRUMENTS 

WAERANTED 

IN    EVERY    P  AKTICULAR. 

Dec  9  Sm 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT   TEMPIiE,    BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Fulilislier  asid  Importei'  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPOliTED  MUSIC, .  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.     New- 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG-, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GEHMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Mosio. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  mu.<?ic 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTORED   BY 

MASON     &-     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  WELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ©60  to  51175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  LowelI, 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradburv,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Brdce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  waie-rooms. 

O^The  opjnionsof  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeous. 

HENRY  MASON.      1  flIASOlV  &  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMUN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail,  j 

HEWS'  PATENT  AMERICAN  ACTION 
PIANO-FOKTE. 

From  the  illustrious  Pianist,  L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK^  to  Mr. 
Hews''  Agent  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  5, 1853. 

Mr.  N.  P.  CUBTISS :  Dear  Sir,— Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  Geo.  Hews'  American  Patent  Action  Pmno, 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  this  city  the  present  year,  and  other 
of  his  Pianos  at  your  Warerooms,  which  afforded  me  much 
gratification,  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  public.  I 
am  very  glad  of  the  improvement  in  the  action.  These  instru- 
menrs  likewise  are  of  excellent  tone,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  th-e 
perfection  of  the  scales.  Very  Respectfully, 

L.  M.  GOTTSOHALK. 

GEORGE  HE"WS  has  removed  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  No.  379  Washington 
Street.  Jan.  27    4t 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
WiKTHROP  HoKSE.  Terms  : — ®50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC. 

MUSICJ-ROOM,  No.  17  Gray's  Block,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References, 

Messrs.  Chickering,  J.  P.  Jewett,  Geo.  Punchabd,  Boston, 

Messrs.  George  Peabodt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salein. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  bis  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  28!i  Washington  St.  or  Q.  P 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Eeferenceb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

Conductor  of  tlle   Haudel  &.  Haydn  Society, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  and 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  his  OFFICE  in  E.  H.  Wade's  music  store, 
or  at  his  residence,  H.  S.  Hotel.  Dec  23    6t 

THOMAS  KYAN, 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

PRIUCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  5^45  to  SfI50,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Uelieviug 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  Bale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Uo. 

a.   p.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sept.  2  Sole  Agents  for  Prince  §'  Co.^s  Melodeons. 


ANDEEAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence,    84    Flnckney    Street. 


Septl 


ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Eeed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni." 

BT  A.  OULIBICHEFP. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Between  the  Acts. 
While  waiting  for  the  Second  Act,  let  u3  con- 
sult with  the  conductor  as  to  how  and  where  this 
Act  should  begin.  When  "  Don  Giovanni "  was 
put  upon  the  stage  for  the  Italian  opera  in  Vienna, 
Mozart  added  to  it  four  new  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  score  in  the  form  of  a 
supplement,  without  any  designation  of  the 
places  they  should  occupy  in  the  drama.  These 
four  numbers  are :  1.  The  Aria  of  Elvira,  pre- 
ceded by  an  obligato  recitative :  Mi  tradi  quell' 


alma  ingrala  (This  ungrateful  soul  betrayed  me)  ; 
2.  an  Air  for  Masetto :  Ho  capita,  Signor  (I  un- 
derstand. Sir);  3.  The  Air  of  Ottavio:  Dalla 
sua  pace  la  mia  Scjiende  (On  her  peace  depends 
my  own)  ;  and  4.  A  duet  between  Leporello  and 
Zerlina :  Per  queste  tue  manine  (By  these  little 
hands  of  thine.) 

Ho  capita  is  an  aria  with  as  gallant  a  turn  and 
as  fine  a  declamation,  as  the  phrases  of  Masetto 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale ;  but  the  duet : 
Presto,  presto,  is  better  than  the  aria,  and  charac- 
terizes the  person  in  a  much  more  original  way. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  of 
the  individual ;  for  zero  multiplied  by  zero  al- 
ways will  give  zero. 

As  to  number  4,  we  see  by  the  score  that  it 
must  conclude  the  aria  of  Leporello :  Ah  J  pieta, 
Signori  miei.  This  is  a  concession,  forced  from 
the  musician,  in  favor  of  the  local  taste  of  the 
least  fashionable  part  of  his  public.  Herr  RocH- 
HTZ  gives  to  directors,  who  may  be  tempted  to 
use  a  scene  so  little  worthy  of  our  opera,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  :  "  Zerlina  catches  Leporello,  no 
matter  where  ;  she  holds  him  tight,  no  matter  by 
what;  Leporello  disengages  himself,  no  matter 
how,  and  escapes."  We  have  never  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  this  stupid  nonsense  upon  any 
stage. 

Should  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tenor  songs : 
II  mia  tesoro  intanto,  exceed  the  singer's  means, 
the  cavatina,  which  was  introduced  at  the  theatre 
in  Vienna,  would  make  an  excellent  substitute. 
Flowing,  melodious,  sweet,  impassioned,  nobly 
suited  to  the  personality  of  Ottavio,  it  is  marked 
by  originality  of  invention,  by  choice  fragments 
of  ^instrumental  dialogue,  and  by  a  modulation 
from  E  flat  major  into  E  minor,  which  is  of  trans- 
porting effect.  There  is  certainly  no  lover  of 
music,  who  would  not  wish  to  retain  this  exquisite 
cavatina,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to 
bring  it  in,  in  a  drama  in  which  the  music  (so  to 
speak)  flies  above  the  libretto.  But  should  it  be 
insisted  on,  we  would  suggest  its  insertion  after 
the  duet  in  the  second  scene:  Fuggi,  crudele, 
fuggi,  (Fly,  cruel,  fly  !)  or,  if  you  prefer,  after 
the  aria :  Or  sai  chi  I'onore.  It  will  feel  itself 
somewhat  cramped  and  crowded  there  perhaps  ; 
but  really  one  can  find  no  other  place  for  it. 

There  yet  remains  the  great  aria  of  Elvira. 
To  dispute  the  retention  of  the  same,  or  to  au- 
thorize the  suppression  of  such  a  piece,  were  a 
musical  Zese-majesty  of  the  first  rank,  of  which 
we  certainly  would  not  be  guilty.     Such  a  deed' 


or  rather  crime,  would  surely  recoil  in  all  its 
monstrosity  upon  the  guilty  party ;  either  upon 
the  manager  or  upon  the  singers ;  unless  a  higher 
power  excuse  them,  for  example  the  impossibility 
of  singing  it.  It  is  in  fact  very  difficult  and  lies 
very  hg'i,  like  al  that  Mozart  wrote  to  suit 
Cavaglieri.  Our  coi.cern  is  merely  to  assign  it 
the  most  fitting  place.  In  his  German  transla- 
tion of  "  Don  Juan "  Herr  Rochlitz  places  it 
after  the  Ciatilogue  Song.  Dramatically,  this 
place  is  well  chosen ;  but  not  so  well,  we  think, 
considering  the  musical  fitnesses ;  since  the  first 
aria. of  Elvira:  Ah!  chi  ini  dice  mai  immediately 
precedes  the  Catalogue  Song,  and  is  in  E  flat 
major,  precisely  as  Mi  tradi  quell'  alma  &c.  is. 
Two  such  important  numbers,  separated  by  only 
one  scene,  and  sung  by  the  sanie  person  in  the 
same  key,  are  neither  of  advantage  to  the  singer 
nor  the  public.  For  these  reasons  we  would 
make  a  diflferent  choice  and  insert  Elvira's  aria 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Act,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  we  think,  includes  advantages  of 
every  kind.  In  the  first  place  it  makes  the  two 
acts  of  the  opera  more  nearly  equal  in  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  pieces ;  it  lends  an  im- 
posing and  grandiose  beginning  to  the  resumption 
of  the  action;  it  gives  the  singer  time  to  take 
breath  for  the  execution  of  her  principal  and 
hardest  air ;  and  finally  it  allows  the  buSb  duet, 
which  in  the  score  forms  the  first  number  of  the 
Second  Act,  to  begin  immediately  after  Elvira's 
exit,  since  the  key  of  G  major  can  follow  that  of 
E  flat  major  without  an  intermediate  chord. 

Secokd  Act — Elviba's  Song. 

They  begin.  The  stage,  faintly  lighted  by  the 
moon,  represents  a  place  planted  with  trees,  with 
a  picturesque  landscape  in  the  background.  The 
moon  is  not  visible,  but  you  feel  its  presence  only 
by  the  play  of  light  upon  the  foliage.  On  the 
right  is  a  house,  with  a  balcony  to  its  front.  El- 
vira, who  comes  home  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  entirely  weighed  down  by  all  that  she  has 
seen  at  the  monstrous  festival  of  Don  Juan,  has 
seated  herself  sadly  before  her  door.  She  thinks 
of  the  fate  which  the  ungrateful  man  is  preparing 
for  himself;  she  has  a  foreboding  of  the  fearful 
punishment  which  he  is  inevitably  bound  to  meet ; 
and  although  she  invokes  vengeance  on  his  head, 
she  trembles  at  the  thought  that  her  wish  may  be 
fulfilled.  These  thoughts,  which  have  occupied 
her  during  the  inter-act,  air  themselves,  as  soon 
as  the  curtain  rises,  in  a  lyric  effusion.    Elvira 
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lifts  herself  up  too,  and  declaims  with  agitated 
Toice  the  nobly  instrumented  recitative :  In  quali 
eccessi,  0  Numi,  in  quai  mixfntli,  orribili,  tre- 
mendi,  e  avvolto  il  sciaguralo  (In  what  excesses, 
O  ye  Gods,  in  what  horrible,  tremendous  mis- 
deeds, is  the  accursed  man  involved  !)  You  see 
how  much  the  text  harmonizes  with  the  place, 
which  wo  have  assigned  to  the  air :  Mi  tradi  quell' 
alma  ingrala,  which  is  one  of  those  that  bear 
most  clearly  the  stamp  of  the  composer,  and 
which  least  resembles  any  other  air  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  peculiar  plan  and 
character  of  this  wonderful  piece  he  in  something, 
which  Mozart  has  drawn  neither  from  the  dra- 
matic situation,  for  here  is  no  situation  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  nor  from  the  words, 
which  do  not  and  could  not  relate  to  the  psycho- 
logical character  of  the  person.  Elvira,  in  the 
conflict  between  love  and  revenge,  in  which  al- 
together opposite  currents  of  emotion  fluctuate, 
yields  herself  to  it,  not  as  if  immediate  and  pres- 
ent causes  woke  them  in  her  breast  alternately ; 
her  misery  dates  farther  back.  Elvira  is  trying 
her  own  inmost  soul ;  she  would  give  account  to 
herself  of  what  she  feels ;  she  conjures  up  mem- 
ories, that  mingle  with  the  impressions  of  the 
moment ;  she  finds  herself  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
rest,  in  which  sensibility  is  softened  by  vague 
meditation  or  reverie ;  in  a  word,  Elvira  has 
passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  concrete  music  into 
that  of  pure  music ;  and  Mozart,  in  rapture  at 
this  discovery,  has  treated  this  number  according 
to  the  forms  of  an  instrumental  piece.  The  ele- 
gantly winding  mebdy,  which  he  has  employed, 
prevails  almost  without  interruption,  reproduced 
and  imitated  in  various  ways,  in  the  vocal  and 
the  orchestral  parts,  in  major  and  minor,  in  all 
the  related  keys  of  the  Tonic.  It  turns  round 
on  its  axis  like  a  cylinder,  whose  surface,  vari- 
ously painted,  would  dazzle  the  eyes,  while  by  its 
rotary  motion  it  shows  an  infinitely  complex  play 
of  colors.  Besides  what  the  instruments  and  the 
voice  have  in  common,  there  is  much  that  is  quite 
peculiar  to  the  latter;  passages  of  the  noblest 
declamation  and  the  most  touching  melody,  a 
multitude  of  roulades,  if  passages  taken  from  the 
theme,  and  moving  like  the  theme  in  eighths, 
Allegretto,  4-4,  can  be  called  roulades.  We 
should  prefer  an  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  The 
impressions  of  this  aria  are  pretty  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, as  it  generally  is  the  case  with  all  effects 
of  pure  music.  Yet  every  one  will  recognize  in 
it  the  character  of  a  soft  and  dreamy  melancholy. 
The  joys  of  youth,  golden  dreams,  first  love  and 
its  hopes,  regret  of  that  lovely  age,  the  only  poe- 
try that  there  is  left  to  man,  made  old  by  years 
and  sad  experiences ;  that,  if  you  will,  is  what 
this  piece  will  say  to  you,  kind  reader,  supposing 
you  are  forty  and  your  wife  is  thirty.  Undistin- 
guishable  as  these  images  are  at  first,  they  shine 
ever  plainer,  as  the  theme  develops,  like  the  stars 
as  darkness  deepens;  and  the  final  impression 
remains  the  deeper  and  more  lasting,  as  the  effect 
has  been  gradually  enhanced  by  a  series  of  com- 
binations, all  strictly  deduced  from  the  same  psy- 
chological and  metaphysical  unity. 

Fallikg  Out,  and  New  Adventures. 

In  the  mean  time  Don  Giovanni,  forced  to 
abandon  his  designs  upon  Zerlina,  has  already 
planned  another  enterprise.  The  night  is  not 
yet  far  gone,  and  losing  a  night  would  be  as  great 
a  misfortune  for  him,  as  losing  a  day  would  be  for 


Titus.  He  perambulates  the  streets  with  Lepo- 
rello,  and  comes  upon  the  stage  the  moment  that 
Elvira  has  left  it.  You  hear  behind  the  scenes 
the  first  bars  of  the  duet :  Eh  via  huffone ! 
(Go  blockhead  !)  a  delicious  trifle,  composed 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  parlando.  Mere 
syllabic  notes.  Leporello,  who  in  the  finale  of 
the  first  act  had  been  so  poorly  rewarded  for  his 
services,  is  unwilling  to  expose  himself  any  longer 
to  the  danger  of  being  put  to  death  in  sport;  he 
has  decided  to  leave  his  master.  Giovanni  seeks 
to  retain  him.  This  duet  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind, 
that  the  singers  have  only  to  declaim  it  correctly, 
to  play  it  as  well  as  possible.  The  attitude,  the 
look,  the  play  of  the  features,  the  lively  Italian 
gesticulation,  and  all  the  sort  of  drollery  that 
springs  from  that, — all  this  seems  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  score.  Thus  Leporello,  after  run- 
ning through  the  syllabic  eighths  :  No,  no,  no,  no, 
&c.,  with  extraordinary  glibness  of  tongue,  re- 
peats this  no  in  a  more  significant  tone  upon  an 
eighth  (quaver),  which  is  followed  by  a  pause; 
after  this  last  no,  which  forms  an  upward  Third 
with  the  preceding  note,  we  see  how  Leporello 
suddenly  raises  his  head  and  fixes  a  look  full  of 
wrath  and  comic  determination  upon  Don  Juan. 
The  other  may  say :  Va  che  sei  matto,  che  sex 
matio,  matlo,  matto,  matto  (Go,  for  you're  a  mad- 
man, &o.) ;  but  there  follows  no  answer  but  the 
same  no,  which  is  explosively  uttered  upon  the 
second  part  of  the  measure.  With  a  powerful 
and  sonorous  bass  voice,  this  no,  upon  a  high  D, 
must  produce  the  effect  of  several  pistol  shots, 
fired  at  regular  intervals.  But  you  must  not  de- 
sire this  duet  from  any  but  Italians.  Translate  it 
and  it  ceases  to  exist. 

A  few  gold  pieces  restore  peace  between  mas- 
ter and  servant,  for  it  is  evident  enough  that  a 
separation  between  these  two  individuals  is  im- 
possible. Without  Giovanni,  Leporello  were  but 
a  dull  and  useless  machine,  whose  use  and  value 
nobody  would  understand.  As  soon  as  our  men 
are  reconciled,  the  plan  of  the  new  campaign  is 
discussed.  Donna  Elvira  has  a  pretty  and  agree- 
able chamber-maid.  The  thing  is  to  introduce 
oneself  into  the  fortress  while  you  entice  the  en- 
emy outside  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  that  is 
Elvira,  shows  herself  above  at  the  window ;  the 
plan  of  the  beseigers  is  as  quickly  executed,  as  it 
is  conceived.  They  exchange  garments.  The 
shining  cap  of  Don  Juan  is  put  upon  Leporello's 
common  head ;  the  embroidered  satin  mantle 
covers  the  shoulders  used  to  the  severest  chastise- 
ments ;  but  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  maxim  that 
the  coat  does  not  make  the  man,  Don  Juan  him- 
self undertakes  to  animate  the  puppet,  and  to 
speak  and  gesticulate  for  it,  as  upon  the  Grecian 
stage,  where,  it  is  said,  there  were  two  actors  for 
each  part.  During  these  preparations  the  poor 
lady  is  striving  with  her  own  heart,  which  still 
sifhs  for  the  ungrateful  one :  Ah,  taci  ingiusto 
core  (Ah !  hush  ungrateful  heart).  Andante,  A 
major,  6-8. 

The  situation,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
this  Trio,  in  itself  is  nothing  but  a  joke.  Gio- 
vanni addresses  to  Elvira  words  of  the  deepest 
penitence  and  passion ;  he  will  kill  himself,  if  he 
does  not  obtain  her  forgiveness ;  he  lifts  and  dis- 
torts Leporello's  arms,  to  lend  expression  and 
nobility  to  the  pantomime  of  his  singular  repre- 
sentative. Elvira,  always  too  happy  to  be  de- 
ceived, in  whatsoever  manner,  finally  relents 
towards  this  ingiusto  core,  ^nd  comes  down  into 


the  street.  Surely  here  would  have  been  an 
opportunity  to  enliven  the  parterre,  if  the  musi- 
cian had  conceived  the  character  of  Elvira  as 
the  poet  did  ;  but  let  us  not  forget,  that  this  per- 
son, sacrificed  to  the  ludicrous  in  the  libretto,  pos- 
sesses a  noble,  great  and  passionate  character, 
which  is  maintained  in  the  concerted  pieces,  and 
necessarily  predominates  wherever  the  conven- 
iences of  the  song  assign  her  the  first  part.  On 
the  other  hand  Don  Juan  here  now  uses  an  ironi- 
cal and  comic  declamation,  as  in  the  passage : 
Ah  !  credi  mi,  o  m'uccido  (Ah,  believe  me,  or  I 
kill  myself!)  and  now  sings  again  like  a  genuine 
lover,  as  this  melodious  cantilena  in  C  major 
proves :  Descendi,  o  gioja  hella  (Descend,  O  joy, 
&c.)  How?  In  love  with  Elvira!  Not  that. 
With  whom  then  ?  Turn  over  a  few  pages  and 
you  will  see  that  this  cantilena  of  gioja  hella  con- 
tains note  for  note  the  beginning  of  the  song, 
No.  3,  which  Giovanni  sings  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  souhretle,  who,  now  that  the  mistress 
has  gone  out,  is  left  alone  in  the  house.  Thus 
the  assertion  is  not  correct,  that  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Terzet  Don  Juan  is  already 
entirely  with  his  new  flame.  He  busies  him- 
self with  Elvira  only  long  enough  to  remove 
her  as  a  hindrance,  and  he  deceives  her  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  need  to  feign  the 
feeling  which  he  expresses ;  he  feels  it  sincerely, 
only  it  is  for  another.  We  see  that  Mozart  pos- 
sessed far  more  intelligence  than  his  poet,  who 
had  not  a  little.  According  to  this  design  of  the 
composer,  something  wholly  different  was  made 
out  of  the  Terzet :  Ah,  taci  §-c.,  from  what  the  ■ 
text  and  situation  seemed  to  promise.  Instead  of 
a  piece  surcharged  with  comedy,  this  Trio  shaped 
itself  into  a  highly  romantic  composition,  learned 
in  form,  full  of  feeling  in  substance,  but  so  finely 
shaded  by  suppressed  mirth,  by  cautious  irony, 
voluptuous  feelings  and  perfidious  tenderness, 
that  we  dare  not  fix  its  general  character.  Here 
and  there  transparent  shadows  cross  the  har- 
mony and  mingle  with  it  the  colors  of  expecta- 
tion and  of  mystery.  Listening  to  this  enchant- 
ing music,  a  Northerner  thinks  involuntarily  of 
the  nights  in  Seville  or  Naples,  of  those  warm 
and  balmy  nights,  which  make  love  warmer, 
bolder,  and  favor  its  desires. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Grisi  and  Mario. 

[The  following  summing-up,  in  the  Courier  and  En- 
gtiirer,  is  so  complete,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonizes 
with  our  own  impressions,  while  it  gives  them  a  much 
more  perfect  expression  than  we  have  succeded  in  doing, 
that  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  thank  us  for  copying 
it  entire.  We  only  think  it  is  a  little  too  severe  upon 
poor  Mario.  The  writer  should  have  heard  him  sing  in 
Boston.] 

"  Madame  Grisi  cannot  sing,"  said  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  vocalists  and  most  successful 
prima  donnas  who  ever  received  the  homage  of 
all  Europe,  as  she  was  discussing  the  merits  of 
various  vocalists  of  the  past  and  present  day  with 
a  fellow  devotee  of  Art.  She  was  right:  judged 
by  her  standard,  Madame  Grisi  cannot  sing,  and 
never  could  ;  and  yet  she  is  a  great  artist ;  while 
Mario,  who,  held  to  the  same  accountability,  can 
sing,  is  not  a  great  artist.  The  last  opportunity 
for  hearing  these  distinguished  people  in  America 
has  past;  and  as  very  few  of  us  will  hear  either 
of  them  again,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  con- 
sider briefly  their  distinctive  characteristics  as 
dramatic  vocalists. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  cultivated  taste  or  a 
very  practised  ear  to  discover  that  Mme.  Grisi's 
voice  is  now  often  sharp  and  harsh,  and  almost 
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always  dry  and  unpleasing,  save  for  a  certain 
sj'mpathetic  quality  which  it  rarely  loses,  even  in 
her  most  unpropitious  moments.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  does  require  some  cultivation  and  practice 
to  be  able  to  discover  through  this  husky  exterior 
the  golden  beauties  which  it  hides  from  superficial 
criticism.  But,  as  to  the  eye  of  taste  the  headless, 
limbless,  abraded  torso  of  a  great  sculptor's  work 
is  more  satisfying  than  a  statue  fresh  from  the 
studio  of  a  common  marble  chipper,  so  such  a 
voice  as  Madame  Gkisi'8  is  admirable,  even  in  its 
ruin.  For  we  can  see  that  it  must  have  been  a 
peerless  voice, — peerless  in  richness,  in  fullness, 
in  its  gushing  flow, — peerless  among  female  voices 
as  a  vehicle  of  great  emotion.  She  made  it  so 
even  now,  on  rare  occasions,  in  a  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  than  has  been  attained  by  any  of  the 
eminent  lyric  artists  who  have  sought  our  shores, 
— and  at  this  day  we  have  had  them  all.  To  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  mountain, 
the  mountain  has  come.  But  supreme  in  its  in- 
trinsic quality  and  in  its  capacities  as  Madame 
Gkisi's  voice  was,  and  thrilling  as  is  the  power 
with  which  she  uses  it,  she  is  not  a  great  vocalist : 
it  is  not  her  vocalization  which  charms  her  hear- 
ers, be  they  critical  or  not  critical,  cultivated  or 
uncultivated.  Vocalization  is  the  art  of  using 
the  voice :  and  though  an  art,  is  strictly  a  me- 
chanic, or,  we  may  better  say,  a  dynamic  art.  It 
may  accompany  genius  and  a  fine  voice  ;  but  it 
may  also  exist  in  perfection  without  them :  it  may 
be  used  to  aid  in  the  expression  of  the  tenderest 
emotion  or  the  fiercest  passion ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
frequently  only  the  means  for  bewitching  the  ear 
by  soulless  grace  or  bewildering  it  by  intricate 
agility. 

Let  us  illustrate  this.  Of  all  the  vocalists  who 
have  visited  us,  not  one  was  more  accomplished 
than  Madame  Laborde,  except  Madame  Son- 
tag.  Jenny  Lind  and  Madame  Alboni  were 
her  superiors,  as  well  as  the  superior  of  her  supe- 
rior, not  on  account  of  any  greater  skill  or  com- 
pleter education,  but  solely  by  reason  of  higher 
physical  and  mental  gifts.  Her  voice  was  harsh 
and  mean,  and  her  notion  of  art  was  purely  tech- 
nical and  material ;  their  voices  were  at  once 
grand  and  sweet,  and  they,  especially  the  former, 
were  gifted  with  genius  and  the  perception  of  the 
highest  ideal  beauty  in  music.  Hence  altogether, 
if  not  entirely,  their  measureless  superiority — 
measureless,  because  by  multiplying  the  entire 
artistic  capacity  of  such  an  artist  as  Madame  La- 
borde a  thousand  fold,  she  would  not  be  one  whit 
nearer  the  excellence  of  Jenny  Lind.  Now  it 
is  exactly  in  the  respect  in  which  Madame  La- 
borde was  a  most  finished  artist  that  Madame 
Grisi  is  most  unfinished.  The  deterioration  of 
her  voice  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  judgment ; 
for  we  judge  her  not  by  that  which  her  voice  fails 
to  accomplish,  but  by  that  which  she  herself  seems 
not  to  attempt.  Judged  by  an  ordinary  and  a 
moderate  standard,  she  has  been  of  course,  and  is 
even  yet,  a  very  fine  singer ;  but  she  has  made 
her  great  elFects,  and  attained  her  reputation  not 
by  vocalization  but  by  musical  declamation. 

Consider  the  operas  in  which  she  is  great,  and 
the  passages  in  those  operas  in  which  she  wins  the 
admiration  of  her  audience,  and  this  will  be  ap- 
parent. The  operas  are  Norma,  Semiramide,  La 
Favorita,  Lucrezia  Borgia.  In  Norma  her  sing- 
ing of  Casta  Diva  is  not  above  mediocrity,  either 
in  the  invocation  or  the  allegro.  She  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  a  perception  of  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  one  or  the  tender  joy  that  beams 
through  the  other.  The  first  she  sings  heavily  as 
with  a  remorseless  sense  of  duty,  and  the  second 
as  with  a  desire  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  to  display  her  voice ;  and  this  is 
all.  But  when  the  music  becomes  dramatic,  when 
she  is  pouring  out  her  emotion  to  somebody,  when 
she  is  in  relations  with  another  person,  then  she 
becomes  great.  Her  scene  of  tender  reminis- 
cences (the  first  duet)  with  Adalgisa,  her  ensuing 
storm  of  passion  with  PoUione,  (the  trio,)  and  the 
last  great  scene  of  woe,  all  show  how  essentially 
dramatic  she  is.  So  in  Semiramide  she  is  only 
great  in  the  scenes  with  Assur;  her  singing  of  the 
airs  and  concerted  pieces  being  neither  particu- 
larly bad  nor  particularly  good.  So  in  La  Favo- 
rita, she  is  positively  uninteresting  except  in  the 


three  scenes  with  Fernando,  and  especially  in  the 
last  ecstatic  outburst  of  joy  and  love.  So  in  Lu- 
crezia, her  singini  of  Come  e  hello  and  Era  desso 
il  Jiglio  mio  is  deficient  in  almost  all  the  graces  of 
mere  vocalization ;  while  in  the  concerted  music 
of  the  first  act,  the  trio  of  the  second  and  the 
duet  of  the  third  she  sways  the  emotions  of  her 
auditors,  which  are  but  a  paler  reflection  of  her 
fierce  passion. 

But  it  is  not  alone  her  dramatic  utterance  which 
has  made  her  for  twenty  years  the  queen  of  the 
lyric  stage.  Madame  Grisi's  success  has  been  a 
mixed  success.  The  opera  is  not  a  purely  musical 
entertainment:  there  enter  many  elements  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  ministrations,  and  Madame 
Grisi  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  unite  more  of 
those  in  her  own  person  than  any  other  prima 
donna  of  whom  we  have  even  a  traditionary 
knowledge.  Her  success  has  been,  that  of  a  su- 
perb voice,  sufSoient  vocal  skill,  a  lovely  and  ma- 
jestic person,  an  impassioned  utterance,  great 
power,  both  as  a  tragedian  and  a  comedian,  and 
an  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  all  ministering  to  the 
dictates  of  that  undefinable  quality  of  the  mind, 
that  intuition,  which  makes  the  great  artist.  Here 
indeed  is  the  secret  of  her  power.  She  is,  and 
must  be,  irrespective  of  the  means  which  Time 
may  leave  at  her  command,  a  great  artist.  She 
does  nothing  in  a  little  way ;  her  style  is  large, 
and  simple,  and  direct.  We  care  little  that  her 
vocalization  is  sometimes  positively  slovenly,  that 
her  shake  is  not  a  vibration  but  a  wobble,  and  that 
her  voice  has  a  hard  wiry  edge,  when  she  em- 
bodies with  such  seemingly  unconscious  power 
emotions  so  grand,  so  true  and  so  intense.  Nay, 
even  in  looking  at  her  person,  so  statuesque  is 
what  we  see  of  it,  so  superbly  is  her  head  poised 
upon  her  neck,  and  such  large  loveliness  and 
noble  grace  invest  her  arms  in  form  and  movement, 
that  we  forgive  the  trailing  drapery  which  she 
ever  wears,  as  if  to  hide  a  refutation  of  the  fable 
which  gives  the  peacock's  voice  and  feet  together 
as  an  antidote  to  conceit  which  a  wealth  of  beauty 
would  otherwise  beget. 

Thus  it  is  that  while  as  a  mere  vocalist  she  has 
not  such  merit  as  would  make  her  what  Giulia 
Grisi  has  been  and  is  to  the  European  world, 
and  if  listened  to  unseen  would  not  confer  any 
very  great  pleasure  to  cultivated  hearers,  as  a 
dramatic  singer,  appearing  both  as  singer  and  ac- 
tress, she  is  justly  called  a  great  artist,  and  has 
probably  given  to  a  general  cultivated  public  a 
more  varied  if  not  a  more  complete  delight  than 
any  other  prima  donna  who  has  trod  the  modern 
stage. 

Signor  Mario  is  the  antipode,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  gracious  to  say,  the  comple- 
ment of  Madame  Grisi.  He  has  a  lovely 
voice,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  vocalist.  In- 
deed there  is  no  skill  to  be  acquired  in  the  vocal 
gymnasium  of  which  he  has  not  made  himself 
master.  His  voice  is  the  weapon  with  which  he 
conquers.  He  is  literally  vox  et  preterea  nihil. 
His  idea  of  swelling  emotion  finds  expression  in  a 
crescendo,  and  for  him  excited  feeling  subsides  in  a 
diminuendo  ;  meantime  the  man  Mario  being  as 
unconcerned  as  possible  about  the  matter.  He  is 
a  vocalist,  carrying  his  vocal  skill  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite development ;  but  he  is  nothing  more  ;  and 
he  is  no  more  in  place  upon  the  stage  than  an 
automaton  violoncello  would  be  if  encased  in  the 
effigy  of  such  a  man  of  wax  as  he  is. 

We  remarked  that  Madame  Grisi's  style  is 
large  and  simple  :  Singor  Mario's  is  little  and 
elaborate.  His  utterance,  his  carriage,  his  ex- 
pression, all  lack  dignity,  directness,  and  manly 
force.  If  he  attempt  to  express  passion,  he  is 
evidently  at  great  pains  to  do  it,  and  with  malice 
aforethought  goes  through  all  the' movements  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  His  vocalization, 
even,  the  point  in  which  his  great  strength  and 
skill  lie,  becomes  deteriorated  and  vulgarized  in  its 
expression,  and  conforms  to  a  common-place  stan- 
dard. As  an  actor  he  is  beneath  criticism,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  awkward  men,  if  not  the  most 
awkward,  we  ever  saw  upon  the  stage.  His  bow 
is  the  drollest  movement  imaginable ;  his  various 
members  seeming  not  to  be  of  one  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  process ;  but  conveying  the  impression 
that  he  and  another  man  had  been  quartered  and 


hocuspooused  to  life  again,  but  with  some  grave 
error  as  to  personal  identity.  The  littleness  of 
his  artistic  perception  is  shown  in  the  minute 
elaboration  and  triviality  of  his  costume  ;  but  in 
this  we  also  find  a  type  of  the  exquisite  finish 
which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  all  his 
performances. 

We  see  these  eminent  vocalists  depart  with 
some  sadness;  for  they  brought  the  fulfilment  of 
our  last  musical  hope.  Europe  has  no  more  great 
operatic  artists  to  send  us. 

From  BEBLIBT. 

Jan.  19 — Among  the  constant  visitors  to  the 
musical  department  of  the  magnificent  library 
here,  where  I  am  still — and  the  gods  only  know 
how  long  I  shall  be — at  my  daily  task,  is  a  young 
man  who  attracted  my  attention  from  the  first, 
and  with  whom  I  delighted  to  converse,  so  great 
and  precise  is  his  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the 
grand  masters,  especially  Bach.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Prof.,  now  Librarian,  Dehn,  and  as  such  was 
as  a  matter  of  course  fully  inducted  into  the  highest 
and  grandest  of  the  older  music  ;  for  I  see  new 
proofs  daily  of  his  (Dehn'sJ  extraordinary  learning 
in  all  that  branch  of  the  divine  science  and  art. 
He  is  a  Bachist  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term, 
has  probably  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  at  least 
bibliographical,  of  Bach's  works,  than  any  other 
man,  and  has  been  long  known  as  an  accomplished 
editor  of  them.  His  taste  must  necessarily  exert 
a  greater  or  less  influence  upon  such  pupils  as  take 
with  him  a  thorough  course  of  theoretical  and 
practical  music.  Robert  Zimmer  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  Professor's  love  and  reverence  for 
Bach,  and  to  have  studied  the  manuscripts  and  old 
editions  in  the  library  here  most  thoroughly. 

Thus  much  as  an  introduction  to  some  notice  of 
a  pamphlet,  which  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
and  which  is  of  importance  to  such  of  my  Ameri- 
can friends  as  are  paying  out  their  five  dollars  a 
year  for  the  new  edition  of  Bach.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  appeared  last  May,  I  think,  is, 
"being  interpreted,"  this:  "Thoughts  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Bacii-Socie- 
TY  in  Leipzig,  by  Robert  ZiiUMER."  It  is  but 
some  fourteen  pages,  octavo,  and  is  almost  worth 
a  complete  translation  ;  hut  as  some  of  the  points 
depend  for  their  weight  upon  the  treasures  in  these 
European  collections,  and  as  I  do  not  feel  much 
like  undertaking  the  labor,  I  will  content  myself 
with  the  more  important  passages. 

Zimmer  begins  in  a  way  I  rather  like,  Ecce: 

"  Thou  comest  late,  but  thou  comest !  Christian  pa- 
tience and  a  perfect  physical  constitution  may  perhaps 
enable  some  to  live  and  see  the  last  of  thy  followers,  and 
possibly  the  bodily  eye  may  behold  it. 

" '  Thoughts,  what  thoughts !'  perhaps  many  of  my 
readers  will  cry.  They  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the 
brain.     But  let  us  go  to  the  work  in  order. 

"  J.  S.  Bach's  works  naturally  fall  into  two  principal 
divisions : 

"I.  Vocal  compositions  with  or  without  instrumeutal 
accompaniment. 

"  II.   Instrumental  compositions. 

"  The  vocal  works  consist  of  Cantatas,  Masses,  single 
Mass  Movements,  Oratorios,  Motets,  Choruses,  Chorals, 
Magnificats,  &o.  Berlin  alone — happily  through  a  for- 
tunate conjuncture  of  circumstances  now  one  of  the 
richest  of  cities  in  autographs  of  J.  S.  Bach — possesses 
in  the  Eoyal  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Sing  Akademie 
and  that  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  about  two  hun- 
dred Cantatas.  Among  the  treasures  of  other  public 
and  private  libraries  may  be  hidden  probablj'  half  a  )iun- 
dred  others,  which  proves  that  there  are  at  the  very 
least  some  two  hundred  and  thirteen  in  existence.  We 
will  reduce  the  number,  to  make  allowance  for  our  hasty 
enumeration,  to  two  hundred. 

"Now  upon  comparing  the  already  numerous  pub 
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lished  Cantatas  with  the  Autographs,  we  find  them  to 
average  about  eight  printed  sheets  each,  [32  pages,  music 
paper.]  The  two  hundred  Cantatas  will  fill  then  at  least 
1600  sheets. 

"The  Oratorios,  Motets,  Choruses,  &o.,  which  are 
known  to  me,  estimated  in  the  same  way,  must  have  an 
extent  of  420  sheets. 

"  The  extent  of  the  Instrumental  music  is  more  easily 
estimated,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  already  appeared 
in  print.  If  I  estimate  the  number  of  sheets  which  this 
would  fill  at  900,  I  have  more  likely  set  it  too  low  as  too 
high. 

"  For  the  complete  works  of  Bach,  then,  we  have  the 
aggregate  of  2920  sheets.  Now  since  the  Bach  Society, 
■with  about  450  subscribers,  each  of  whom  pays  annually 
five  thMlers,  is  able  to  publish  only  about  80  sheets  a 
year,  it  follows  that  each  subscriber  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works  at  the  end 
of— thirty-six  years,  and  upon  payment  of  180  thalers. 

"  Six  and  thirty  years, — a  complete  generation !  Still 
Christian  patience  and  a  sound  constitution  may  possi- 
bly exist  to  the  last  volume,  possibly  behold  with  the 
bodily  eye  how  the  heirs  of  the  subscribers  twine  the 
laurel  for  the  last  survivor  of  the  directors  of  the  society, 
or  even  live  to  see  the  complete  edition,  offered  almost 
at  any  price  in  all  the  newspapers, — unless  the  gnawing 
tooth  of  Time  has  already  destroyed  the  first  volumes, 
and  better  editions  have  taken  their  place. 

"'  What!  better  editions!'  I  hear  the  reader  cry:  'Seest 
thou  not  this  noble  outside  show,  this  splendid  print  and 
paper,  the  extreme  correctness  of  this  edition?' 

"  Yes,  better  editions.     Listen  a  moment. 

"  What  is^offered  in  tliis  edition  by  the  Bach  Society? 
A  fine  copy  of  Bach's  portrait  on  steel,  a  correct  text,  ( ?) 
and  bibliographical  notices.  And  would  this  be  doing 
all  that  the  Bach  Society  owe  to  the  manes  of  the  immortal 
Master  and  those  of  his  contemporaries— too  few  alas ! 
who  trusted  in  him  ?  Would  such  an  edition  be  worthy 
to  rank  with  other  similar  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing? 

"  Above  all  things  the  public  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
complete  biography  of  this  master,  a  full  sesthetio  esti- 
mate of  him  as  an  artist  and  of  bis  age;  farther  a  special 
memoir  upon  his  mannerisms  and  embellishments — most 
of  which  have  become  strange  and  antiquated — and 
finally  the  most  minute  and  full  bibliographical  notices 
possible. 

"  The  Bach  Society  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of 
these  demands.  For  the  biography,  they  gave  us  the — 
portrait.  But  phrenological  and  physiognomical  science 
is  now-a-days  so  widely  spread,  perhaps  no  words  are 
needed  to  enable  one  to  understand  the  godlike  struggle, 
battle,  victory  of  that  great  mind ! 

"  As  to  that '  ffisthetic  estimate,'  that  will  occur  of  it- 
self to  every  one  who  looks  a  few  times  at  the  text,  and 
reads  or  plays  it  through.  What  need  then  of  the  opin- 
ions and  explanations  of  Forkel,  Hilgenfeld,  and  so 
on  ?  That  the  text  is  con-ect,  that  the  smallest  variations 
are  noted  with  Chinese  conscientiousness  is  proved  at  the 
end  by — the  table  of  errata  and  the  appendix  to  the  2nd 
volume.'^ 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  Bach's 
marks  of  expression,  his  ornaments  and  this  branch 
of  his  subject  in  general.  The  fac  simile,  which 
C.  F.  Beckee,  the  editor,  has  given  from  a  manu- 
script of  Bach,  senior,  and  his  son,  Friedemann, 
Zimmer  considers  very  little  to  the  purpose,  be- 
cause in  the  music,  Vfhich  is  published  in  this  vol- 
ume, many  marks  of  expression  and  the  like 
occur,  which  are  not  found  in  this  fac  simile,  and 
because  no  light  is  throvi'n  upon  the  meaning  of 
various  signs  which  occur  in  Bach's  own  edition  of 
various  of  his  works  published  by  Weigl  at  Nu- 
remberg. 

"  For  instance  in  the  places  [in  the  Clavier  Uebung, 
part  II.,  Weigl,  Nuremberg,]  where  Becker  has  given 

shakes,  in  every  case  st:inds  this  mark, .    In  some 

cases  Becker  has  found  It  proper  to  put,  instead  of  this 
straight  mark,  a  '  trill  below'  (as  Ph.  Em.  Bach  named 
it.)  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  do  this?  Or  did  he  have 
another  edition  of  Weigl  before  him?  But  there  are 
also  other  marks  and  signs  the  meaning  of  which  to  me— 
and  certainly  to  many  others— is  unknown.  For  instance 
on  page  20,  bar  19,  a  singular  irregular  curved  line  ap- 


pears above  the  bass  figure,  which  is  also  in  the  same  bar 
of  the  upper  part.  Here,  IleiT  Becker,  you  had  an  op- 
portunity, like  another  archangel,  with  the  shining  lance 
of  your  science,  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  our  doubts. — 
Or  why  did  not  the  strange  mark  at  the  14th  bar  of  the 
same  movement  excite  your  ambition?  How  did  you 
arrive  at  the  determination  to  put  a  simple  ir.  in  its 
stead  ?  Why  in  your  edition  have  you  passed  by  the  e 
in  the  20th  bar  with  such  sovereign  contempt  ?  Or  did 
you  hold  all  these  marks  to  be  simply  caligraphic  orna- 
ments ?  You  had  here  an  opportunity — you,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  great  musical  library, — how  often,  with  what 
delight  have  you  told  us  that — like  a  riddle-guessing 
Oedipus,  to  hurl  the  sphinx  of  Bach's  Semio-graphy 
into  the  abyss,  and  to  pluck  fresh  sprays  for  your 
wreath. 

"  How  beautifully  must  the  laurel  crown  yon !  In  front 
the  twigs  blending  toward  each  other,  casting  their  bril- 
liancy into  the  sparkling  glasses,  the  swelling  buds  hiding 
themselves  modestly  in  the  flowing  hair!  Do  you  not 
hear  heavenly  choirs  singing  five  part  motets  by  H. 
Schiitze,  in  the  scoring  of  which,  supposing  that  Basso 
Continue  to  be  the  5th  voice,  one  of  the  two  sopi'anos 
was  omitted  ?  Does  your  heart  beat  with  joy  or  shame  ? 
********** 

"  However  the  Bach  .Society  have  dealt  more  honora- 
bly in  the  matterof  the  bibliographical  notices.  If  these 
are  still  far  too  imperfect,  to  allow  of  being  considered 
rightly  as  a  full  account  of  the  works  in  question,  they 
make  ns  at  least  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
material  which  the  Bach  Society  had  at  hand.  One 
thing  however  in  this  regard  is  inexplicable  to  me:  that 
the  Bach  Society  has  not  made  itself  acquainted  with 
all  the  manuscripts,  which  are  perfectly  accessible  in  the 
various  public  libraries  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
entire  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  Herr  Becker,  and  that 
Herr  Becker  confines  himself  within  the  precincts  of  his 
own  library?" 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  "WORCESTEB,  Mass. 
Fee.  17. — Will  you  permit  me  to  commend  to  your 
notice  the  following  programme  of  music,  performed  at 
one  of  our  private  musical  soirdes  in  Worcester.  In  the 
dearth  of  public  concerts,  this  season,  by  the  Germania 
Society,  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  others 
upon  whom  we  have  heretofore  depended,  it  is  certainly 
encouraging  to  find  able  "  native"  performers  and  the 
most  classical  music  to  grace  our  private  social  enter- 
tainments. 

B.  D.  Alkn's  Musical  Soiree. 

PART  I. 

1.  Grand  Sonata  for  the  Piano,  (four  hands) Hummel. 

Miss  Bacon  and  B.  D.  Allen. 

2.  "  Thou  art  the  rest.  "—Song Schubert. 

Miss  Wright. 

3.  Sonata  Pathetique, Beethoven. 

B.  D.  Allen. 

PART  II. 

4.  "  With  verdure  clad.  " — Song Haydn. 

Mlsa  Fiske. 

5.  (a)  Nocturne,  D  flat, Chopin. 

\b)  Song  without  Words.    Book  5,  No.  6 Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Bacon. 

6.  Greeting.    Two-part  song Mendelssohn. 

Misses  Wright  and  Fiske. 

7.  Sonata,  op.  3,  No.  1,  (four  hands) Mozart. 

A.  S.  &  B.  D.  Allen. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  performances  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  exhibited  rare  musical  talent 
and  cultivation,  worthy  in  all  respects  to  interpret  so 
choice  a  progi-amme.  b. 
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liondon. 

Costa  has  retired  from  the  conductorship  of  the  (old) 
Philharmonic  concerts,  and  all  the  noted  conductors  of 
Europe  have  been  in  turn  suggested  for  his  successor  : 
but  Herr  Richard  Wagner  is  the  man,  and  has  been 
actually  sent  for  to  his  place  of  exile,  Zurich.  M.  Bkr- 
Lioz  was  already  engaged  to  conduct  the  approaching 
concerts  of  the  New  Philharmonic.  What  will  the 
London  critics  do,  with  their  abhorrence  of  "  new 
lights,"  especially  of  Wagner.  Perhaps  when  they  have 
"  seen  the  elephant"  they  will  sing  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent key.  Meanwhile  the  Musical  World  heralds  the 
monster  after  its  own  peculiar  manner : 


The  music  of  the  past  having  lost  its  charms,  that  of 
"the  future"  will  now  have  all  the  more.  The  Ode  to 
Joy  may  be  replaced  by  Lohengrin,  Der  FreischUtz  by 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  the  Moimt  of  Olives  by  the 
Mount  of  Venus,  (Tannkduser.) 

"  The  interchange  of  countries  ia  good,"  said  Lord 
Bacon.  But  what  a  lookout  for  the  subscribers  !  It  is 
well  known  that  Richard  Wagner  has  little  respect  for 
any  music  but  his  own;  that  he  holds  Beethoven  to  have 
been  a  child  until  he  wrote  the  Posthumous  quartets  and 
the  Mass  in  D,  which  he  (Wagner)  regards  as  his  own 
starting  points  (/) ;  that  he  entertains  much  the  same 
opinion  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  as  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
wont  to  entertain  of  Richard  Wagner ;  and  that,  finally, 
he  is  earnestly  bent  on  upsetting  all  the  accepted  forma 
and  canons  of  Art — forms  and  canons  which  Bach  and 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendels- 
sohn respected — in  order  the  more  surely  to  establish  his 
doctrines  that  rhythm  is  superfluous,  counterpoint  a  use- 
less bore,  and  every  musician,  ancient  or  modern,  himself 
excepted,  either  an  impostor  or  a  blockhead.  JNow  such 
rhodomontade  may  pass  muster  in  the  dreary  streets  of 
Weimar,  where  Franz  Liszt  reigns,  like  a  musical  King 
Death,  and  quaffs  destruction  to  harmony  and  melody  ; 
or  in  the  aesthetic  purlieus  of  Leipzig,  where,  muddled 
with  beer  and  metaphysics,  the  wits  of  the  Teutonic  di- 
httanti  go  astray,  and  become  dupes  of  the  grossest 
charlatanism  j  but  in  England,  where  Liszt  was  never 
much  thought  of,  and  where  the  beer  and  the  philoso- 
phy are  manufactured  from  more  substantial  and  less 
deleterious  stuff,  it  can  hardly  be.  If  the  brilliant  me- 
teor, Berlioz,  failed  to  entice  the  musical  mind  of  this 
country  from  its  devotion  to  the  bright  and  pure  spheres 
of  Art  into  his  own  erratic  and  uncertain  course,  what 
chance  can  there  be  for  the  duller  Richard,  with  his  in- 
terminable pamphlets  1 

The  task  of  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Orchestras  is  hardly  less  perilous,  in  a  harmo- 
nious point  of  view,  than  that  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
a  deceased  Czar,  in  a  political  sense.  Herr  Wagner, 
however,  is  not  an  ordinary,  but  an  ea;(ra-ordinary  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  we  understand  he  entertains  very  deci- 
ded opinions  of  his  own.  Thus,  it  is  possible,  things 
may  go  on  resolutely,  if  not  smoothly.  Herr  Liszt  will, 
of  course,  travel  from  Weimar  to  London,  and  play 
some  of  his  latest  "  arabesques  ;  "  for  where  Wagner 
is,  Liszt  is  sure  to  come,  in  shadow,  if  not  in  substance. 

With  Hector  Berlioz  at  the  "  New"  Philharmonic, 
and  Richard  Wagner  at  the  "  Old,"  we  may  expect  some 
thunder  this  season.  M.  Jullien  should  prolong  hia 
concerts  at  Covent-Garden,  and  drown  it. 

A  new  Oratorio,  entitled  "  The  Nativity,"  by  a  lady, 
has  been  performed  at  one  of  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall.  The  lady-composer,  Mrs.  Mounsey 
Bartholomew,  had  already  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Mounsey  published  a  number  of  songs,  &c.,  which  '*  en- 
titled her  to  high  consideration,  independently  of  her 
sex."  For  some  years  she  has  been  unobtrusively  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  The  Athenmum  taxes  her  with 
"  thoughtlessness"  in  attempting  to  set  again  such  texts 
as  *'  There  were  shepherds,"  after  Handel,  but  gives  her 
credit  for  "  a  fair  amount  of  science,"  and  for  "  idea, — 
a  vein  of  natural  and  proper  melody." 

Her  wants  are  inevitable  to  inexperience, — being  want 
of  proportion — want  of  orchestral  variety.  Like  other 
writers  who  have  tried  their  wings  seldom,  she  has  been 
too  anxious  to  make  of  her  oratorio  a  mullum  in  parvo 
by  breaking  it  up  into  a  number  of  short  movements. 
It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  require  eight  principal  solo  sing- 
ers for  a  work  in  so  narrow  a  compass. 

The  "  Nativity"  was  followed  by  Beethoven's  "  Mount 
of  Olives,"  and  Mendelssohn'^  ''  St.  Paul." 

The  Harmonic  Union  commenced  its  concerts  in  Han- 
over Square  Rooms,  Jan.  31st,  with  Haydn's  "  Creation." 
Herr  Molique  succeeds  Benedict  as  conductor.  The 
principal  singers  were  Miss  Stabbach  (just  returned  from 
Germany,)  Mr.  Lockeyand  Mr.  Weiss;  the  audience  not 
large.  The  present  Union  embraces  only  that  portion  of 
the  old  one  which  did  not  unite  with  the  New  Philhar- 
monic, under  Dr.  Wylde.  It  announces  eight  concerts, 
and  its  programme  of  works  to  be  rehearsed  for  the  sea- 
son includes  about  all  the  great  oratorios,  cantatas,  sym- 
phonies, concertos,  &c.,  that  are  now  in  vogue.  Rather 
a  large  promise  ! 

Manchester,  (England.) — The  Classical  Chamber 
Music  Society  gave  its  Sixth  Concert  at  the  Town  Hall, 
on  Thursday,  the  25th.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme : — Part  First.  Chamber  Trio — pianoforte,  vio- 
lin, and  violoncello;  (In  A.  Op.  26)  W.  S.  Bennett. 
Two  Melodies — violin  ;  (  Romance  Vivace  )  Molique. 
Grand  Sonata — pianoforte  and  violoncello;  (In  D,  Op. 
58)  Mendelssohn. .  Part  Second.  Trio — pianoforte,  vio- 
lin, and  violoncello;  (In  G,  Op.  1,  No.  2)  Beethoven. 
Stiicke  im  Volkstone — piano  and  violoncello;  (1  in  A 
minor,  2  in  F,  3  in  A  minor;  4  in  D)  Ji.  Schumann.— 
Grand  Sonata — pianoforte  and  violin  ;  (In  A  minor.  Op. 
47)  Dedicated  to  Kreutzer.  Beeth&oen.  This  was  the 
third  appearance  of  Herr  Ernst  this  season  at  the  above 
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concert — Mr.  Hall^   and  Signer  Piatti  being  as  formerly, 
at  their  posts  at  the  pianoforte  and  violoncello. 

A  private  concert  was  given  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
Concert  Hall,  when  Mendelssohn's  MeereslUie,  Weber's 
JEkryanlkej  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D  were  done, 
with  some  glees,  by  a  party  of  local  singers,  assisted  by 
Miss  Whitham,  of  Leeds. 

Paris. 

The  famous  concerts  at  the  Conservatoire,  by  the 
Societe  des  Concerts,  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  Jan. 
14th,  with  this  prog:ramme; 

Huttieme  Symphonie,  en  fa, Beethoven. 

Madrigal,  {Mmes.  Miolan-Carvalho  et  Boulart.) Cliri. 

Solo,  Clurioette,  (M,  Leroy,) .' Beer. 

Air,  Moniano,  (Mme  Miolan-Carvalho,) Berton. 

Quatrieme  Symphonie,  en  Kf,  .  . . , Mozart. 

'*jli(c/uia,"  choeur, Handel. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Symphonie  (No.  9)  avec  choeur Beethoven. 

2.  Adagio  de  la  14  Symphonie Haydo. 

3.  Motet,  double  choeur J.  S.  Bach. 

4.  Komance  des  Noces  de  Figaro Mozart. 

5.  Overture  de  Gillaume  Ttll Rossini. 

Think  of  the  "Choral  Symphony'"  played  by  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Co^seI:^'atoire ! 

Weber's  Der  Freyschutz,  Frenchified,  has  been  repro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Referring  to  the  days 
when  romantic  opera  was  unknown  in  France,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Musical  l^for^rf  says  : 

In  those  days  then,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  there  existed  but  one  school  for  the  drama,  and  that 
school  the  French,  lived  one  Castil-Blaze.  (He  still 
lives — but,  happily,  is  harmless.)  Castil-Blaze  had  trav- 
elled oil  the  Continent,  and,  as  he  himself  infoms  us,  bad 
purchased  at  Florence  and  Frankfort  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds*  weight  of  the  various  modern  compositions  then 
most  in  vogue.  Among  the  mass  of  operas  so  bought  by 
M.  Ciistll-Blaze,  was  2)er  Freistkuiz  ;  and,  finding  him- 
self possessed  of  a  masterpiece  in  savage  shape,  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  fit  it  with  breeclies,  bag-wig,  and 
sword,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  then  French  lyrical 
stage  and  of  himself  Accordingly  he  at  once  transferred 
the  scene  to  England^  with  the  barbarous  language  of 
which  country  he  fancied  he  had  some  acquaintance.  The 
extent  of  his  research  may  be  imagined,  by  his  transfer- 
ring the  scene  to  a  forest,  ch(z  vous^  and  then  translating 
Rubin  Hood  (who  was  to  replace  the  Zamiel  of  the  origi- 
nal) into  Robin  of  the  Woods — Robin  dts  Bois.  The 
characters  of  Ottocar,  Kormo,  Agatha,  Annette,  Gaspar, 
Max,  Kiiian,  Zamiel,  in  Der  FreiscMiz,  become  Tony 
Reynold,  Anna,  Nanci,  Richard,  Dick,  Bill,  and  Robin 
des  Bois,  in  the  refined  version  M.  Castil-Blaze.  He 
takes  a  song  from  one  of  Weber's  operas,  and  substitutes 
it  for  the  original;  he  adds,  alters,  amends  (save  the 
mark!)  curtails,  lengthens,  and  disguises  in  every  possi- 
ble viiriety  and  shape.  Weber  was  furious,  and  wrote  to 
M.  Castil-Blaze,  remonstrating  on  the  base  injustice  done 
to  his  opera,  and  demanding  to  know  why  he  was  so 
treated.  M.  Castil-Blaze  quietly  replied,  that  the  Ger- 
mans having  borrowed  so  much  from  his  countrymen,  it 
was  time  they  should  commence  payment  on  account. 
Der  Frtischule^  though  possessing  some  germs  of  merit, 
was  yet  so  unfinished,  rugged  and  incomplete,  that,  when 
produced  in  Paris,  a  French  audience  had  refused  to 
listen  to  it.  Pitying  its  condition,  and  discerning  the 
real  merit  it  possessed,  he  (Castil-Blaze)  therefore  took 
it  in  hand,  redressed  it,  washed,  cleansed  and  purified  it, 
rouged  and  anointed  it,  and  then  presented  it  before  a 
Parisian  public,  who  flocked  to  the  Otleun  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  nights,  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the 
adaptor  to  be  superior  to  that  of  tlie  author's.  Robin  des 
Bois,  therefore,  has  ever  since  kept  the  French  stage,  and 
those  w!io  would  hear  the  music  of  Der  Freischutz  must 
do  so  through  the  medium  of  Castil-Blaze. 

Robin  des  Bois  was  revived  at  the  Tlieatre-Lyrlque  on 
Wednessday  last;  MM.  Lagrave,  Grignon,  Colson,  and 
Junca  filling  the  principal  male  parts;  those  of  Annette 
and  Agatha  being  sutig  by  Madame  Deligne-Lauters  and 
Madame  Girard.  I  was  curious  to  hear  Madame  Lnuters 
in  a  classico-romatic  opera.  Possessed  of  a  voice,  which 
for  compass,  freshness,  and  roundness,  has  seldom  been 
equalledon  the  French  St  ge,  she  had  hitherto  sung  in  no 
other  opera  than  the  BUkt  de  Marguerite,  of  M.  Gevaert. 
She  had  now  to  deal  with  music  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. *  *  *  *  "         * 

Miidame  Lauters  has  the  future  in  her  hands. — 
Eighteen  years  old,  with  a  voice  seldom  equalled,  with  a 
plensing  face,  and  considerable  intelligence,  she  is  cer- 
tain by  steiidy  perseverance  to  become  an  artiste.     *    * 

M;idlle.  Girard  sang  her  music  well,  and  displayed  con- 
■iderable  intelligence  in  her  acting;  she  was  mnch  and 
deservedly  apphiudfd,  M.  Junca,  in  the  red  cloak  of 
Zamiel.  made  a  magnificent ''  show"  in  Robin  des  Bois 
— a  double  cross  between  Robin  Htiori,  Robin  Gondfel- 
low,  and  Zamiel — in  fact  a  nondescript.  The  choruses 
were  excellent,  and  do  credit  tn  the  steady  perseverance 
of  the  director,  who  has  trained  them  in  a  year.     *    * 

Signer  Pacini  has  arrived  in  Paris  expressly  to  super- 
intend the  rehearsals  of  his  opera.  Gii  Arabi  nelle  Gal- 
lie  (The  Arabs  in  the  Gauls,)  which  will  be  brought  out 
forthwith,  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
pany. Mad.  Ugalde  still  maintains  possession  of  the 
chief  part  in  Le  Pre  anx  Clercs,  and  the  public  consoles 


itself  remarkably  well  for  the  continued  indisposition  of 
Mad.  Miolan,  and  M.  Grisar'sie  Chien  du  Jardinier  con- 
tinues  its  triumphant  course.  There  has  been  no  such 
hit  for  years  as  that  made  by  this  genial  and  sprightly 
little  operetta. 
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BOSTON.  MARCH  3.  1855. 

On  bringing  out  new  Works. 

Our  friend,  who  writes  the  musical  criticisms 
in  the  Evening  TelegrajyA,  saya  at  the  end  of  an 
appreciative  notice  of  the  last  Musical  Fund  con- 
cert and  of  Mr.  Perkins's  Cantata  : 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  in  deploring  that  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
should, be,  to  any  extent,  taken  up  in  bringing  out 
new  compositions.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  desire 
earnestly,  that  this  feature  might  make  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  programmes,  and  doubt  not 
that  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  and  well  ren- 
dered, would  call  out  the  best  powers  of  many 
composers,  whose  lights  are  now  hidden  from  the 
want  of  this  opportunity.  We  have  seen  for  ex- 
ample, the  score  of  a  descriptive  Concert  Over- 
ture, by  Mr.  Southard,  of  this  city,  which  we 
should  much  like  to  hear  performed,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  many  others  have  works  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  bring  before  the  public.  Among  the 
mass  there  may  be  hidden  some  of  the  true  metal 
— the  precious  ore.  We  should  like  to  see  it  tried 
in  the  tire  of  public  opinion. 

Our  friend  mistakes  us  in  supposing  we  deplore 
that  the  Society  should  be  to  any  extent  taken  up 
with  bringing  out  new  compositions.  We  simply 
intimated  that  it  was  time  to  raise  the  inquiry 
how  far  the  regular  evenings  of  our  orchestral 
societies  should  be  used  for  the  first  trials  of  new 
works.  We  have  now  but  one  evening  series  of 
classical  orchestral  concerts.  Four  concerts  only 
have  been  given,  and  the  season  is  far  spent. 
Two  of  the  four  have  been  devoted  mainly  to  the 
first  trials  of  an  original  composition  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  a  Cantata,  in  the  largest 
form,  for  chorus,  organ,  orchestra  and  solos, 
an  hour  and  more  in  length.  Whatever  were 
the  possible  merits  of  the  composition,  whatever 
the  character  and  public  services  of  the  com- 
poser (and  we  all  know  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
most  earnestly  and  generously  devoted  to  the 
caase  of  Art,  who  has  earned  and  is  ever  earning 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  this  whole  musical 
public — which  sentiments  our  readers  cannot 
doubt  we  fully  share,  to  say  nothing  of  the  debt 
of  personal  friendship), — whatever  the  work  or 
whatever  the  author,  or  however  ardent  our  de- 
sire to  taste  and  to  approve  his  works  and  those 
of  others  of  our  young  friends  who  have  so 
bravely  entered  this  field  and  are  giving  or 
at  least  trying  to  give  our  wrongly  called  "  pro- 
saic "  country  a  character  for  musical  productive 
talent, — still  it  could  not  but  raise  this  question  at 
the  outset : 

How  can  we  best  provide  for  these  first  trials 
of  new  compositions  ?  How  best  secure  to  real 
creative  talent  chances  to  know  itself  and  to  be 
known  from  the  want  thereof?  And  how  far  ia 
it  politic  or  safe  to  curtail  our  few  opportunities 
for  becoming  familiar  with  great  musical  works  at 
all,  in  order  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  experi- 
mental efforts  of  new  native  talent  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  would. 
They  come  upon  us  with  peculiar  force  at  this 
time,  seeing  that  our  musical  season  here  in  Bos- 
ton has  so  far  fallen  altogether  short  of  the  stand- 
ard of  past  years.    We  have  been  used  to  long 


series  of  evening  and  of  afternoon  orchestral 
concerts,  with  crowded  halls,  and  programmes 
in  the  aggregate  embracing  in  each  season  most 
of  the  greatest  symphonies  and  overtures  by  the 
great  master.  This  time  the  afternoon  concerts 
of  the  Orchestral  Union  have  been  good  ;  they 
have  given  us  all  but  the  7th  and  9th  of  Beet- 
hoven's nine  symphonies,  with  two  or  three  of 
Mozart's  and  Haydn's,  their  programmes  for  the 
rest  being  quite  light.  Yet  these  come  to  an  end 
next  week  for  want  of  snpport.  All  that  is 
left  us  is  the  series  of  eight  classical  evening 
concerts  by  the  Musical  Fund  Orchestra.  Their 
two  first  concerts  were  in  the  main  most  excellent, 
but  owing  to  whatever  cause  the  public  patron- 
age failed,  and  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendels- 
sohn wasted  their  sweetness  on  thin  houses. 
Something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  first  initiation 
and  management,  or  else  mighty  and  mysterious 
are  the  alternating  ways  of  "  fashion  " — conven- 
ient name  for  canses  past  our  finding  out !  This 
critical  time,  when  the  newly  organized  Society 
was  struggling  for  its  very  existence,  was  we  fear 
the  wrong  time  for  the  trial  of  any  doubtful  ex- 
periments ;  the  wrong  time  to  summon  the  public 
as  a  jury  for  the  examination  of  new  claims  to 
the  character  of  musical  composer,  and  to  risk 
success  upon  the  possible,  but  wholly  unascer- 
tained interest  of  so  long  and  formidable  a  work. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  been 
wiser,  to  wait  until  the  Musical  Fund  had  achieved 
some  success  (of  course  we  mean  remunerative 
success),  before  making  a  new  feature  so  promi- 
nent m  one  of  its  programmes. 

It  was  to  be  considered  too  that  these  were 
subscription  concerts,  and  that  music-lovers  sub- 
scribe to  the  series  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting (only  better)  substantially  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  has  gone  by  the  same  name  in  seasons 
past ;  that  is  to  say,  performances  of  the  world- 
renowned  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Concertos, 
&o.,  with  such  tasteful  and  agreeable  varieties  as 
may  at  once  relieve  and  harmonize  with  these- 
It  might  be  said,  to  be  sure,  in  this  case,  and  we 
allow  the  fact  some  weight,  that  the  subscribers 
had  proved  few,  and  that  it  was  more  than  war- 
rantable to  try  the  experiment  of  some  new  kind 
of  attraction,  to  appeal  to  curiosity  about  new 
things,  to  patriotic  interest  in  native  efforts,  seeing 
that  the  classical  appeal  had  met  with  small  re- 
sponse. On  this  ground  we  are  perfectly  content 
to  excuse  and  acquiesce  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Cantata.  But  the  question  that  is  forced 
upon  us,  does  not  contemplate  anybody's  Cantata, 
or  other  composition  in  particular,  and  is  not  a 
question  merely  of  the  present  moment.  It  con- 
templates the  whole  future  policy  of  our  serial 
concerts  of  the  nobler  kind;  it  concerns  the 
saving  and  perfecting  of  our  best  and  indispen- 
sable provisions  for  the  inspiring  of  a  sound  clas- 
sical taste  for  music  in  this  community,  as  well  as 
for  the  starting  of  young  germs  of  original  pro- 
ductive talent,  if  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  there 
be  such  among  us.  This  is  a  serious  question, 
and  as  such  demands  an  answer.  And  we  pre- 
fer to  answer  it  apart  from  any  personal  refer- 
ence, or  any  criticism  on  the  concert  of  one  week 
or  another. 

Three  things  we  want,  to  make  us  a  musical 
people : 

1.  Direct  means  of  education ;  Schools,  Con- 
servatories, &c. 

2.  Frequent  and    unfailing   opportunities  of 
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hearing  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  art  per- 
formed. 

3.  Encouragement  and  stimulus  to  the  original 
production  of  musical  works,  which  of  course  in- 
volves the  giving  such  a  hearing  and  a  reasonable 
chance  to  come  before  the  public. 

Our  concern  is  now  with  the  two  last.  How 
to  reconcile  these  two  desiderata  is  the  real  prob- 
lem ;  and  if  either  must  in  some  degree  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  securing  of  the  other,  and  be  left  to 
scramble  for  itself,  which  can  we  best  afford  that 
it  should  be  ? 

We  would  have  both,  if  possible,  both  so  far  as 
possible ;  but  we  do  candidly  believe  the  first  to  be 
the  most  important  and  to  most  need  bolstering 
and  cherishing.  More  than  all  schoolings,  which 
are  of  necessity  mechanical,  while  necessary; 
more  than  all  feeble  efforts  of  our  own  to  fly, 
with  hope  of  at  last  reaching  the  pure  empyrean 
of  Art,  does  the  repeated  hearing  of  the  great 
master-works  of  music  quicken  the  germs  of  true 
musical  feeling  in  our  breasts,  weave  the 
holy  spell  of  music  round  our  lives,  and  warm 
whatever  creative  genius  there  may  be  in  us  to 
the  seeking  of  its  own  development  in  a  like 
worthy  spirit.  We  believe  that  we  owe  more  of 
the  deep  and  genuine  love  and  taste  for  music 
which  we  as  a  people  may  possess  to  our  frequent 
hearings  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  Handel's 
oratorios,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together. 
With  all  the  many  opportunities  these  last  years 
have  afforded  us  of  listening  to  great  artists  and 
great  works,  we  have  not  reached  the  point,  even 
in  our  most  musical  communities,  where  we  can 
at  all  dispense  with  regular  and  frequent  concerts 
of  the  kind  called  classical.  If  Boston  for  in- 
stance numbers  a  pretty  large  public,  who  are 
really  smitten  with  the  true  love,  yet  we  have  not 
got  beyond  the  danger  of  relapses, — witness  this 
very  winter.  Our  regular  series  of  orchestral 
performances  are  our  main  stay.  We  must  hold 
on  to  them,  whatever  else  we  lose.  Musically 
there  is  still  hope  for  us  so  long  as  we  hold  on  to 
them.  Those  who  are  fairly  initiated  into  this  love 
of  the  true  things,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  nothing  besides  music ;  their  attend- 
ance cannot  be  invariable  ;  and  the  audience  for 
such  things  must  be  from  year  to  year  made  good 
by  new  recruits.  Moreover  the  rising  generation 
ever  waits  to  be  indoctrinated  in  its  turn  ;  and  the 
taste  for  the  true  things  gets  more  or  less  diluted 
with  each  incoming  wave  of  young  America;  the 
tree  begins  to  die  out  at  the  top,  if  it  be  not  con- 
tinually watered.  One  short  Italian  opera  season, 
with  its  manifold  excitements,  is  enough  to  para- 
lyze the  love  of  lofty  symphony  and  song  for  a 
whole  year,  unless  the  fountains  of  these  be  also 
kept  continually  flowing. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  Musical  Fund 
Society,  like  the  Philharmonic  in  New  York,  and 
in  London,  the  Societe  des  Concerts  in  Paris,  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra  in  Leipzig,  was  organized 
with  principal  reference  to  the  familiarizing  of 
the  public  with  the  really  great  orchestral  music. 
Such  societies  are  naturally  looked  to  as  the  foun- 
tains, we  will  not  say  of  musical  orthodoxy,  but 
of  a  deep  musical  feeling  and  a  true  taste,  in 
every  capital.  Let  the  opportunities  they  offer 
us,  (too  few  at  best,)  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
sacred  to  the  interpretation  of  really  fine  works, 
such  as  it  is  a  privation  and  a  shame  for  any 
music-loving  people  not  to  know,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  for  a  reading  community  not  to  know 


Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  the  like. 
In  music  the  orchestras  and  singing  societies  must 
do  our  reading  for  us.  True,  it  is  well  also  to 
some  extent  to  read  new  books,  andjtaste  new 
music,  even  if  it  be  of  doubtful  or  ephemeral 
value.  It  is  well  to  guard  against  exclusive  tastes, 
and  to  consult  curiosity  or  present  pleasure  as 
well  as  severe  culture,  to  some  degree.  But  since 
life  is  short,  and  fine  opportunities  are  few  com- 
pared with  those  that  meet  the  level  of  the  idlest 
purpose,  a  wise  economy  suggests  a  jealous  eye  to 
the  high  character  of  our  regular  concert  pro- 
grammes. How  can  we  afford  that  one  of  them 
be  otherwise  than  excellent  and  solid  in  the  main, 
however  we  make  allowance  for  variety,  for  the 
throwing  out  of  shining  baits  to  unrefined  appe- 
tites, for  conciliating  the  support  of  more  than 
the  appreciating,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be- 
come appreciating,  &o.,  &o. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  desideratum.  How 
shall  our  young  composers  get  a  hearing  ?  We 
cannot  answer  the  question  so  fully  as  we  would 
do  now,  but  we  will  offer  a  few  hints. 

1.  We  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  new  com- 
positions, especially  those  of  magnitude,  should 
only  be  accepted  into  our  public  Philharmonic  pro- 
grammes (we  use  that  convenient  term  to  desig- 
nate such  concert  societies  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing,) after  their  merit  has  been  somewhat 
satisfactorily  established,  or  after  the  previous  suc- 
cesses of  the  composer  have  created  a  pretty 
strong  presumption  in  their  favor.  Such  concerts 
are  not  for  such  experimental  ends;  they  are  not 
for  tRe  examination  of  new  candidates  for  fame, 
and  making  the  public,  the  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  and  incompetent  public,  sit  as  jury  in 
an  Art  competition.  Such  concerts  are  for  the 
musical  enlightenment,  refinement,  elevation  and 
initiation  of  this  very  public  ;  for  tuning  its  crude 
tastes  and  likings  up  to  concert  pitch,  and  arming 
it  (at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  present  and 
immortal  pleasure)  with  an  ideal,  a  high  standard, 
whereby  it  may  evermore  discern  the  true  from 
the  false  in  Art.  We  go  to  learn  and  be  inspired 
by  what  the  Masters  have  done,  and  not  to  pass 
judgment  upon  what  the  pupils  would  do.  So 
surely  as  we  undertake  to  do  this,  we  shall  find 
claims  multiplying  upon  us  at  a  fearful  rate ;  the 
hearing  of  one  necessitates  the  hearing  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  the  meantime  we,  who  are  but 
learners,  our  thoughts  withdrawn  fi-om  the  inspi- 
ring models,  are  losing  all  we  knew  and  sinking 
in  our  tastes,  attempting  without  any  vivid  mem- 
ory of  high  ideals  to  measure  out  rewards  and 
condemnations  after  a  most  arbitrary,  superficial, 
narrow  and  "  Know  Nothing"  standard. 

2.  In  excluding  such  efforts  from  such  concerts, 
we  do  it  not  upon  the  ground  merely  that  they 
are  native  or  that  they  are  new  ;  but  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  we  would  exclude  a  thousand 
things,  however  clever  and  however  famous, 
which  we  should  think  not  of  a  fit  order  to  con- 
sort with  the  essential  features  of  the  Philharmonic 
class  of  programmes.  Our  young  composers,  we 
will  believe,  are  generally  modest ;  few  of  them 
have  the  vanity  to  claim  that  they  can  compose 
overtures  or  even  smaller  things  as  good  as  those 
of  Auber,  Flotow,  and  other  brilliant,  popular, 
but  not  great  composers.  Yet  often  the  intro- 
duction of  their  works  mars  a  classical  concert 
and  lowers  its  whole  tone.  We  want  nothing 
doubtful,  haoknied,  specious,  mediocre  upon  such 
occasions,  or  at  the  most  but  a  small  modicum  of 


such.  Now  is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  in  the  case 
of  any  young  American's  new  work, — a  presump- 
tion greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  form  which  he  attempts, — that  it  will  prove 
not  very  Interesting  or  inspiring,  not  more  than 
clever,  creditable  at  the  beat,  and  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  fitly  sandzviched  (to  make  use  of  a  memo- 
rable expression)  between  sj'mphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn  and  Mozart?  Not  because 
we  prize  our  young  composers  and  their  oppor- 
tunities less,  but  because  we  prize  our  own  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  what  is  best  in  music  more, — 
would  we  have  them  seek  the  first  hearings  of 
their  works  in  separate  sea.«on3  and  occasions  from 
these  serial  classical  concerts. 

3.  We  do  not  on  any  ground  object  to  all  and 
any  introduction  of  original  compositions.  We 
only  ask  that  there  shall  not  be  too  much  of  it. 
In  moderate  proportions  it  is  well.  In  our  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  concerts,  for  instance, 
we  get  during  the  season  a  great  many  of  the 
standard  Quintets,  Quartets,  Trios  and  Sonatas, 
An  occasional  work  in  one  of  these  forms  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  Mr.  Parker,  has  only 
added  to  the  intere,  t  of  an  evening,  and  has  per- 
haps given  real  pleasure.  But  in  these  cases  the 
new  work  has  occupied  comparativelj'  a  small 
place  in  the  programme,  and  has  scarcely  cur- 
tailed our  very  liberal  allowance  of  the  great 
masters. 

4.  We  echo  our  friend's  desire  to  hear  the 
overture  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Southard  brought 
out.  Furthermore  we  wish  abundant  chance  and 
audience  extended  to  all  new  works  conceived  in 
any  earnest  purpose,  with  any  promising  ante- 
cedents, and  not  urged  forward  with  offensive 
vanity.  They  should  have  a  hearing ;  but  not, 
unless  exceptionally,  in  the  regular  classical  con- 
certs, until  it  shall  have  become  settled  in  the 
conviction  of  competent  judges  that  the  work  is 
really  a  success.  For  be  it  observed,  a  classical 
form  is  not  enough  to  make  a  composition  classical. 

5.  We  own  it  is  quite  true  that  the  great  mass 
of  an  audience  go  to  a  concert  to  find  pleasure, 
and  that  they  bear  many  a  world-renowned  work, 
the  noblest  symphony  of  Beethoven  it  may  be, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  without  decidedly  enjoying  it. 
Is  not  this  a  reason  for  trying  new  doubtful  works, 
as  well  as  old  approved  works  which  it  is  equally 
doubtful  whether  many  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  ? 
No.  Because  if  a  piece  of  music  comes  to  us  en- 
dorsed by  the  admiration  of  all  musicians  and  true 
judges — if  we  are  sure  we  have  the  real  thing, 
a  work  by  a  great  master — we  know  well  enough 
that  the  fault  lies  in  ourselves  if  we  do  not  at 
once  enjoy  and  feel  its  beauty,  and  that  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  listen  attentively,  repeatedly, 
nntil  its  power  and  beauty  live  for  us,  and  take 
possession  of  us.  Thisthe  subscriber  to  a  course 
of  Philharmonic  concerts  must  expect,  and  count 
no  hour  as  lost  in  which  he  truly  tries  to  realize 
the  inspiration  of  a  great  composer,  through  the 
medium  of  an  efficient  oroheatra.  But  a  new 
work,  unless  we  enjoy  and  feel  it,  is  as  nought  to 
us ;  we  may  persevere  in  trying  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  it,  but  it  is  with  a  thousand  chances  against 
us. 

6.  Finally,  should  one  of  these  new  composi- 
tions, which  we  hear  for  the  first  time  on  trial, 
really  succeed,  should  it  convince  us  of  decided 
genius,  then  would  all  our  objections  in  that  case 
fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  we  should  of  course 
be  but  too  happy  to  congratulate  the  author.  How 
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often  can  we  hope  for  such  successes?     By  no 
means  are  we  to  consider  them  impossible. 

Yet  not  finally,  for  we  have  more  to  say.  We 
have  not  yet  guarded  ourselves  as  strongly  as  we 
would  do  against  the  appearance  of  a  lack  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy  in  new  and  native  efforts  at 
composition.  We  wish  to  show  that  the  above 
remarks  do  not  exclude  them  from  fair  chances 
of  a  hearing,  and  to  point  out  a  plenty  of  legiti- 
mate ways  by  which  young  composers  may  make 
their  meritorious  products  known.  This  will 
require  another  article. 


d). 


Concerts. 

Musical  Fund  Society. — The  fourth  con- 
cert was  mainly  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  Satur- 
day before.  Only  the  interest  of  the  First  Part 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  Men- 
delssohn's finest  overture.  Die  Hebriden,  or  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave,"  which  was  played  with  spirit  and  ex- 
pression. Also,  by  way  of  lighter  variety,  by 
two  pieces  by  those  remarkable  violinists  of  Jul- 
lien  celebrity,  the  brothers  Mollenhauer. 
Their  duet  certainly  was  a  most  marvellous  speci- 
men of  perfect  mechanical  precision,  perfect 
blending  and  mutual  conformity  in  every  slight- 
est shade  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  rare  beauty 
of  tone  and  purity  of  intonation.  It  was  music 
which  might  soon  cloy  upon  the  sense,  leaving 
deeper  wants  unsatisfied ;  but  it  was  an  agreeable 
recreation  between  solid  pieces,  and  it  held  its 
place  fitly  in  such  a  concert  by  the  pure  perfec- 
tion of  its  execution. 

Of  the  former  programme  (first  part)  there 
were  retained  the  overture  to  Oheron,  which  we 
did  not  hear ;  and  from  the  Symphony  of  Haydn 
(in  U),  the  beautiful  Andante,  in  which  Mr. 
Suck's  orchestra  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
The  clearness,  and  easy,  natural  flow  of  the  com- 
position could  not  fail  to  please. 

After  the  intermission,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  took  the  baton  to 
conduct  the  repetition  of  his  new  Cantata,  "  Tlie 
Pilgrims."  It  came  out  more  clear  in  this  per- 
formance ;  we  were  not  disturbed  with  discords 
between  instruments  and  voices  as  before ;  but  all 
went  as  easily  and  smoothly  as  we  should  suppose 
the  diflicult  character  of  much  of  the  vocal  mel- 
ody and  the  perhaps  over-elaborate  instrumenta- 
tion would  admit.  There  were  marks  of  careful 
study  and  of  skilful  combination  in  the  work ;  nor 
could  we  detect  any  slavish  copying  of  models, 
or  indeed  anything  that  seemed  like  imitation, 
unless  it  were  a  certain  trace  of  the  Mendelssohn 
influence  in  the  general  structure  and  in  the  Alle- 
gro motive  of  the  overture : — which  overture,  by 
the  way,  we  did  not  find  improved  upon  ac- 
quaintance. 

And  we  must  reluctantly  say  the  same  of  the 
Cantata  as  a  whole,  (it  being  understood  of  course 
that  we  speak  simply  in  duty  to  our  own  impres- 
ision.)  The  chorale :  "  Forget  not  him,"  we  still 
found  rich  and  solemn,  and  well  worked  up. — 
Some  of  the  solos  and  duets,  too,  were  not  without 
beauty,  although  ungrateful,  as  we  fancied,  to  the 
voice.  The  singers  did  themselves  great  credit, 
and  Miss  Bothamly's  lovely  soprano  told  to  a 
charm.  But  as  a  whole  the  composition  seemed 
without  any  very  positive  and  characteristic  style  ; 
the  movements  did  not  seem  to  grow  naturally 
out  of  one  another ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
conceived  at  once,  in  one  happy,  inspired  moment, 
as   a  whole,  after  the  method  of  genius  and  o 


Mozart ;  many  of  the  themes  appeared  weak  and 
common,  and  much  of  the  instrumentation,  as  we 
have  before  hinted,  over-ingenious.  This  is  mea- 
suring it,  to  be  sure,  by  the  severe  standard  of 
the  larger  compositions  which  form  the  staple  of 
these  classical  orchestral  concerts.  Comparatively 
we  could  not  become  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
Cantata;  not  so  much  so  as  in  several  of  the 
author's  chamber  compositions  in  classical  form 
which  we  have  beard  before.  And  yet  we  have 
been  less  interested  in  more  than  one  work  of  the 
same  magnilude  which  has  acquired  celebrity: 
have  we  forgotten  Felicien  David's  great  Ode- 
Symphony,  "The  Desert?"  "The  Pilgrims" 
becomes  an  oasis  in  the  memory,  remembering 
that. 

Handel  and  Hatdn  Society.  — "  Moses  in 
Egypt "  was  again  performed,  by  the  same  artists, 
and  to  an  immense  audience,  on  Sunday  evening. — 
We  were  not  able  to  attend.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  regular  series  of  Oratorios.  As  yet  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  promised  selections  from  Han- 
del's mighty  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  nor  has  tlie  winter 
given  us  any  entire  oratorio  of  Handel,  except  the 
"  Messiah,"  at  Christmas.  We  trust  there  are  more 
concerts,  and  solid,  real  oratorios  in  store. 

By  the  way,  a  correspondent  asks  us  if  there  can 
be  any  propriety  in  calling  Rossini's  Mos^  in  Egitto 
an  oratorio  ?  We  supposed  the  i'm-propriety  admit- 
ted of  no  question.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  historical 
fact.  Rossini  wrote  it  as  an  opera,  for  the  theatre  ; 
in  which  way  it  is  always  performed  in  Europe,  and 
has  been  performed  by  the  Italian  troupes  in  Boston. 
There  is  some  color,  to  be  sure,  for  this  confounding 
of  oratorios  and  operas  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  the 
fact  that  Oratorio  originated  in  the  old  dramatic 
"  Mysteries "  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  since 
Handel's  "  Messiah,"  the  oratorio,  not  only  in  its 
poetic  frame-work,  but  in  the  loftier  and  more  learned 
structure  of  its  music,  has  assumed  a  character  en- 
tirely distinct  from  opera,  although  the  majority  of 
oratorios  have  still  something  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  them,  as  all  great  Epic  poems  have.  The 
Epic  may  include  the  Dramatic,  but  the  Dramatic 
cannot  include  the  Epic.  By  no  means  can  you  find 
in  such  an  opera  as  "Moses  in  Egypt"  anything 
pertaining  to  the  Oratorio  as  such,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  that  it  deals  with  scriptural  incidents  and  char- 
acter. In  the  whole  style  and  spirit  of  the  music,  it 
is  as  purely  of  the  secular  and  sensuous  order  as  the 
same  comjjoser's  Semiramide. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — At  the  eighth 
and  last  Chamber  Concert,  the  Chickering  Saloon 
was  completely  filled  and  packed  with  listeners.  The 
opening  piece  was  Mozart's  Quintet,  No.  2,  iu  C,  a 
lovely  model  of  the  kind,  which  suffered  nothing  in 
the  presentation.  Mr.  Akthurson  again  sang  the 
air  of  Marcello  with  purity  and  warmth  of  style. 
Gohnod's  "  Meditation "  on  the  first  Prelude  of 
Bacii,  with  violin  obligato,  quartet  accompaniment, 
and  Mr.  Perkins  at  the  piano,  was  beautifully 
played,  and  interested  as  much  as  ever,  although  the 
modern  sentimental  melody  reminded  one  of  some 
of  the  modern  accretions  to  old  Gothic  architecture. 
Schubert's  Andante  and  Variations,  from  the  post- 
humous Quartet  in  D  minor,  were  truly  Schubert- 
like, solemn,  sad  and  simple  in  the  theme,  wiih  an 
original,  mysterious  sort  of  harmony,  and  a  rare 
poetic  invention  in  the  variations.  It  made  a  very 
interesting  feature  of  the  evening. 

The  second  part,  which  we  regretted  not  to  hear, 
consisted  of  a  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  by  the 
romantic  Danish  composer,  Gade,  played  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Fries  ;  the  tenor  Eomanza  from 
L'Elisir  d'Amor,  sung  by  Mr.  Arthurson  ;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  great  Quartet  by  Cherubini,  which  it 
was  an  especial  privation  not  to  hear. 


This  season  of  the  Quintette  Club  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Both  in  the  quality  of  the  selec- 
tions and  in  the  exeellance  of  the  performance,  it  has 
surpassed  all  previous  seasons  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
there  was  very  general  disappointment  at  the  non- 
announcement  of  the  supplementary  series  that  had 
been  suggested.  We  still  trust  they  will  see  their 
interest  in  giving  us  a  few  more  concerts. 

Orchestral  Union. — On  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  great  features  were  the  first  two  movements  of 
the  "  Pastoral  Symphony"  (why  not  the  whole  ■?!  and 
the  third  movement  (March,  chorale  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing, &c.)  from  Spohr's  Symphony;  "The  Consecra- 
tion of  Tones."  Both  were  finely  played.  So  too 
was  Rossini's  warmly  colored  overture  to  Semira- 
mide, the  horn  passages  in  which  were  "  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly." 

The  announcement  that  this  would  be  the  last  but 
one  of  the  afternoon  concerts  had  the  effect  to  draw 
out  a  much  larger  audience,  which  will  doubtless  be 
still  larger  next  time.  We  think  the  assurance  of 
a  chance  to  hear  the  entire  Pastorale  would  do  much 
towards  filling  the  hall ;  and  we  cannot  yet  cease  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  his  associates,  whose 
orchestral  performances  have  never  been  surpassed 
among  us,  will  still  feel  encouraged  to  keep  on.  The 
Opera  is  over,  with  many  other  distractions,  and  the 
public  love  of  music  is  pretty  certain  to  return  to  its 
full  consciousness  and  its  right  mind. 


A  letter  from  our  correspondent  about  Opera  matters 
in  New  York  has  to  lie  over  till  next  week. 

"  P  "  is  in  type,  but  must  lie  over. 

Mr  C.  H.  Clarke,  the  indeffitigable  and  successful 
teacher  in  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  gives  his  annual 
Children's  Concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  next  Thursday 
evening.  The  "  Flower  Queen,"  by  G.  F.  Root,  a 
really  charming  little  fairy  Cantata  for  young  voices,  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

KOSSIKTI'S  OBATOKIO  OF 

MOSES    IN    EQYPT, 

Will  be  performed,  for  the  last  time  this  season, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  March  4th,  1855, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

The  principal  solo  parts  will  be  sust^ned  by 
Miss  Anna  Stone, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Hill, 

Messrs.  Arthurson,  Aiken, 

Adams  and  "Wheat. 

Orchestra THE  ORCHESTRAL  UNION. 

Conductor CARL  ZEKRAHN. 

Organist F.  F.  MULLER. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  e(«5h  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels 
and  Music  Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance. « 

Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTKD  TO 

Wo.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

H  S3  -V^T  !S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WaslLington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Piimiat  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Smnety,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boaton. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW   AESTHETLC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CKATOW, 

A  Weekly  Paper  deToted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  eleyating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contribators  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Brtant,  Loweil,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beeghee,  ReT.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rer.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
aeries  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From,  ike  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaiiers  are 
haded  in  a  double  sense — weighty  with  thought  as  well  aa 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighfen  the  mind  and  improvs 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  na  wiser  than  he 
found  us.  V. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  &c^e,  a  special  mission— to  purge  and 
soberjze  the  style  of  Oift"' journalising,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  la  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ^^3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 


TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE....  13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  En&lish  voice,  and  of 
remedyiog  weakness  of  the  voice,  aud  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  naiwra^  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief^racf/ca^  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assiatauce  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
hy  Mr.  W.  J.  Parker30N  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

O;^  Terms,  ©50  per  quarter. 

MK.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Keferences— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C- Perkins,  J.  S.  DwJght,Esq3 
Sept  23  tf. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MtlSSC, 

/265  'Wasliingiioa  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERIlSra   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTXTEERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVEEY  DESCRIPTION. 


ii). 


"WAREROOMS, 

3aiI.AJSC3KriCS     TUIVEI^IjiE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

asa    "WASHINGTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large,  invoice  of 

Comprising  the  latest  works  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 
Hichardson's  Collection  of  Wational  and  Ope- 
ratic MelodieSj 
■  Very  easily  arranged  fur  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after  the 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In  twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H-  JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.    Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Concone's  Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.    Just  published.    They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.     Price  $2. 

K^^AU  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    mCHAKDSON. 

MUSICAI.  EXCHAN&S,    SSS  "Washington  St., 
BOSTON. 

GEOEGE  J.  WEBB  &  CO. 
AND      MEUODEONS. 


H».  3   "WINTER    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ALL     [NSTRUMENTS 

WAEKANTED 

IN    EVERY    PARTICULAR. 

Bee  9  3m 

A  CARD Messm.  QARTNBK  and  JUNGNIOKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  Tiolin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

YOBIG  MBES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BliAUfCHARU,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Addres.s,  care  of  Geo.  J,  Webb  &  Co  ,  No,  3  Winter  street. 

ADOIiPH    KIELBLOOK, 


United  States  Hotel. 


Dec  30 


STGWOIt  AUGUSTO  BEWDEIiAM,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  he  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g'reat 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Aogosto  Bendelabi,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom> 
as  well  aa  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

.  EEFEREKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  Q.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

CAUL    GARTNER, 
T  B  jlCMER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

CONCERT    HALL, 

CORNER  OF  EUCLID  STREET  AND  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 
Cle-veland,  Oliio. 

This  new  and  elegant  hall,  designed  expressly  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  is  now  open  for  artists  and  others  intending  to 
give  entertainments  in  Cleveland. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
and  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons.  Its  central  location 
renders  it  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

Eor  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, 

Piano-Forte  Dealers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GBRMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theoei  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Han-ison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  mu.=iic 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUPACTUEED  BX 

MASON     &.     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 

nesa  of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  ©60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B-  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Suutbard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[C?^Tbe  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Mtlodeons. 

HENRY  MAaON.      1  MASOW  &  HAMI.IN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  >  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Bostonj  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.j 

D.   B.   NEWHALL. 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Piano-Fortes, 

Wo.  34r4  Wasbtngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 

WILLIAM  BERGER, 
PssbSisIier  and  Importer  of  MhsIc, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.     New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 
0="  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOBTT  TEMPLE,  BOSTOIf. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
EiVEUE  HoDSE.  Terms  :  —  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MANUEL  PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

MUSIC-KOOM,  No.  17  Grai's  BiocK,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets. 

References. 

Messrs.  Chiokeeihg,  J.  P.  Jeweti,  Geo.  Pohohakd,  Boston 

Messrs.  George  Peabobt,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  Salem. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  ot  Nathan  Richaujwon,  282  Washington  St.  or  G  P 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Referekoeb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Ldring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 


THOMAS    R-YAW, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

EESIDBNCE,  19  FEANKLIN  STKEET. 

PEHICE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  $45  to  $160,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  -in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


Sept.  2 


G.   P.   REED   &   Oo. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  If  Co.'s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-PORTE 


Septl 


Residence,    84   Flmckney    Street. 


ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIAWO-EORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roibnry.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelamd  Street. 


♦■Eiifoarii  31.  Balfj      -Lttttr-f rtgg,  jawgix  gw&  Jai  ^xmtmz-®%.u,      No.  21  .gtlool  %t.* 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
The  Serenade. 
As  soon  as  Elvira  has  gone  with  Leporello, 
Don  Juan  tunes  his  mandoline,  with  which  he 
has  already  provided  himself,  and  like  a  gallant 
Spaniard  begins  to  sing  under  the  window  of  his 
fair  one.  We  knew  this,  O  excellent  musician, 
from  the  moment  that  he  sang :  Voi  che  sapete, 
when  the  ladies  had  given  him  the  name  of 
Cherubino.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have  flown 
since  then.  The  child  has  become  a  man,  the 
soprano  a    baritone,   the   cherub   a  devil ;    the 


novice  has  devoured  myriads  of  women,  begin- 
ning with  Rosina,  who  is  the  first  among  the 
"  one  thousand  and  three,"  in  the  rubric  of 
Ispagna.  It  will  be  understood  that  he  sings  no 
longer  as  he  then  did.  The  Romanza  for  the 
page  was  composed  with  the  greatest  care ;  that 
was  worth  a  countess.  But  this  time  he  has  to 
do  only  with  a  lady's  maid,  who  would  not  under- 
stand poetical  and  too  fine  musical  phrases ;  be- 
sides, Giovanni  has  long  since  discontinued  the 
practice  of  written  composition.  If  ho  has  occa- 
sion for  a  song,  a  serenade,  or  a  notturno,  he 
trusts  to  his  talent  for  improvisation.  And  who 
could  not  have  improvised  the  song :  Deh,  vieni 
alia  Jinestra  (Ah,  come  to  the  window),  whose 
melody  flovps  like  the  honey  mentioned  in  the 
second  verse,  and  those  arpeggios  of  the  man- 
doline which  the  ear  would  suggest  to  any  one  ? 
But  there  are  certain  chords  and  a  certain  modu- 
lation in  it,  enough  to  convince  a  connoisseur  that 
this  dilettante  understands  more  than  he  suffers 
to  appear.  Were  it  not  for  these  dainty  bits, 
these  little  artistic  touches  of  harmony,  one  might 
make  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  this  sort  every  day. 
True;  but  how  many  days  would  have  to  be 
spent  in  this  way,  before  one  would  hit  upon  a 
melody  of  sixteen  bars,  which  would  be  so 
smooth,  so  singing,  and  so  singable  for  every- 
body, and  withal  a  fresh  and  Southern  melody, 
full  of  voluptuous  languor  and  of  amorous  impa- 
tience; in  a  word,  a  melody  which  retains  the 
bloom  of  its  novelty  and  its  magic  for  now  fifty 
years  that  it  has  been  used  and  abused  ?  Try  it, 
musical  reader,  and  may  you  live  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  trial  your- 
self! 

But  Don  Juan  follows  to-day  a  destiny  which 
he  is  no  longer  to  succeed  in  conquering.  His 
best-planned  adventures  prove  a  miserable  wreck. 
No  one  appears  at  the  window,  and  instead  of  the 
fair  one,  the  deluded  gallant  sees  a  mob  of  armed 
people  approaching,  whose  intentions  look  very 
suspicious.  It  is  Masetto  and  his  friends,  seeking 
to  waylay  him  by  night.  This  is  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation which  fate  grants  to  Don  Giovanni ;  in 
return  for  his  having  to  renounce  a  tele-a-te'te 
with  Elvira's  maid,  he  gets  an  opportunity  to 
give  Masetto  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  living;  under 
shelter  of  his  changed  dress  he  goes  boldly  up 
to  the  crowd,  gives  himself  out  for  Leporello, 
highly  commends  the  plan  of  the  brave  people, 
and  offers  himself  to  conduct  them — to  himself 
The  strategic  arrangements,  the  watchword,  the 


mode  of  execution,  the  description  of  the  foe, 
are  contained  in  the  aria.  No.  4,  Mleta  di  voi  qua 
vadano  (Half  of  you  gMtthis  way),  a  piece  de- 
claimed in  a  droll  Italian  manner,  which  is  instru- 
mented with  infinite  art  and  interest,  and  is  full 
of  fine,  wicked  and  comical  intentionSr>  Yet  it 
produces  but  little  effect,  if  the  singer  is  not  also 
a  player,  and  if  he  does  not  take  pains  to  make 
the  words  prominent.  A  clear  enunciation  con- 
stitutes the  essential  merit  of  the  voice-part,  since 
the  melody  and  the  figures  are  all  in  the  orches- 
tra. Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  supernume- 
raries should  step  out  of  their  machine-like  con- 
dition, assume  a  human  shape  and  take  a  part  in 
the  action.  They  must  understand  how  to  listen 
to  their  new  chief,  to  show  themselves  astonished 
at  his  orders  and  yet  animated  with  the  best 
spirit  and  the  most  heroic  resolution  to  fight,  thirty 
against  one.  Finally  the  person  who  represents 
Masetto  must  support  his  brother  artists  by  ex- 
pressive and  comic  pantomime.  Without  these 
accessories,  which  evidently  lay  in  the  intention 
of  the  composer,  and  without  Italian  words, 
whose  harmonious  prosody  completes  the  voice- 
part,  the  effect,  we  repeat  it,  of  this  purely 
scenic  aria  is  entirely  lost. 

"Vedeai  CAmso." 

Don  Juan,  who  has  staid  behind  with  Masetto, 
disarms  him,  throws  him  down,  beats  him  black 
and  blue,  and  leaves  him  lying  on  the  ground  for 
dead.  But  that  he  is  not,  as  his  cries  convince 
us  after  the  departure  of  the  supposed  Leporello. 
Zerlina  runs  in,  examines  his  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  finding  none  of  them  incurable,  she  promises 
the  dear  man  a  complete  recovery  if  he  will  be 
more  rational  in  future. 

We  must  remark,  or  rather  remind  ourselves, 
that  since  the  Finale  of  the  First  Act  Zerlina's 
heart  has  entirely  changed.  The  man,  who  has 
almost  publicly  brought  her  to  dishonor,  has  be- 
come really  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  her ;  and 
since  Masetto  is  in  fact  her  husband,  why  should 
she  not  love  this  Masetto  ?  The  poor  devil  has 
endured  so  much  for  her  sake.  Hence  the  re- 
markable difference  between  the  air :  Batli,  hatii 
and  the  air:  Vedrai  carina.  The  latter  is  far 
less  elaborate,  less  ornate,  and  far  shorter 
than  the  other.  But  is  it  inferior  in  point  of 
beauty  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  the  two  pieces,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
decide  for  the  second.  Many  connoisseurs  may 
be  of  the  opposit     view,  and  may  adduce  excel 
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lent  reasons  for  it.  As  a  musician  I  can  guess 
their  reasons ;  as  a  critic  I  subscribe  to  them  in 
advance  ;  as  a  dilettante  1  express  my  individual 
taste  and  declare  it  unconquered,  that  the  reader 
may  be  on  his  guard  against  the  partiality  of  the 
writer.  Never  has  a  melody  made  so  deep  and 
dear  an  impression  bn  me,  as  that  of  Vedrai 
carina.  I  have  known  it  from  my  childhood,  and 
it  still  sounds  on  with  the  same  inexpressible 
charm  in  my  ear  and  ih  hiy  memory,  where  to 
this  day  it  has  retnained  without  a  rival. 

Vedrai  Carina  is,  Wke  so  many  pieces  of  our 
opera,  super-dramatic  music.  When  we  hear  it. 
We  forget  the  text,  we  forget  the  person.  There 
is  no  longer  any  Zerlina  or  Masetto.  Something 
infinite,  absolute,  and  verily  divine  announces 
itself  to  the  soul.  ^^B^erhaps  nothing  but  love, 
represented  under  one  of  the  countless  modifica- 
tions, by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  each  indi- 
vidual, according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature  and  the 
peculiar  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  ?  No ;  the 
soul  feels  rather  a  direct  effluence  of  the  principle 
itself,  from  which  all  youth,  all  love,  all  joy,  and 
every  vital  reproduction  flows.  Tlie  genius  of 
the  Spring's  metamorphoses,  he  namely,  whom 
the  old  theosophists  called  Eros,  who  disembroiled 
Chaos,  who  fructified  germs  and  married  hearts, 
this  genius  speaks  to  us  in  this  music,  as  he  has 
so  often  spoken  in  the  murraurings  of  the  brook 
that  has  escaped  its  icy  prison,  in  the  rustling  of 
the  young  leaves,  in  the  melodious  songs  of  the 
nightingale,  in  the  balmy  odors  which  pervade 
the  eloquent  and  inspiring  stillness  of  a  May  night. 
Mozart  had  listened  to  and  firmly  held  this 
ground-chord  of  this  universal  harmony ;  he 
arranged  it  for  a  soprano  voice  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, and  made  of  it  the  nuptial  air  of  a 
young  bride.  Zerlina  sings  surrounded  by  the 
shadows  of  the  marriage  night,  while  just  about 
to  cross  the  threshold,  at  which  virginity  pauses, 
■with  prayer  and  trembling  expecting  the  confir- 
mation of  the  holy  title  of  wife.  In  this  place  the 
Aria  becomes  a  genuine  -Seena  of  Love,  the  source 
of  life  and  of  eternal  rejuvenescence  for  all  na- 
ture ; — of  Love,  the  Spring-time  of  souls  and  the 
most  unstinted  revelation  of  the  all-goodness  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  a  marriage  song  for  all  that 
loves,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  "  Ode 
to  Joy  "  by  Schiller,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  tone  and  style  between  a  Dithyrambic  and 
an  Eclogue.  The  theme,  the  image  of  the  purest 
bliss,  betrays  none  the  less  (hat  inexplicable  and 
seldom  justified  exaltation,  which  in  the  fairest, 
poetic  hours  of  our  existence  leads  us  to  that  un- 
known good,  whereof  all  other  goods  of  earth  are 
only  shadows  and  foretastes.  A  rhythm  without 
marked  accent ;  a  harmony  without  dissonances  ; 
a  modulation,  which  rests  in  the  Tonic  and  forgets 
itself,  as  if  held  fast  there  by  some  spell ;  a  mel- 
ody, which  cannot  separate  itself  from  its  inefi'ace- 
able  moliv  ;  this  tranquil  rapture,  this  soft  ecstacy, 
fill  out  the  first  half  of  the  air.  After  the  pause 
hosts  of  nightingales  begin  to  sing  in  chorus  in 
the  orchestra,  while  the  voice  with  exquisite  mo- 
notony murmurs:  Senlilo  battere,  ioccami  qua. 
Then  the  same  words  are  again  uttered  with  the 
expression  of  passion  ;  the  heart  of  the  young  wo- 
man beats  stronger  and  stronger  ;  the  sighs  of  the 
orchestra  are  redoubled,  and  the  last  vocal  phrase, 
which  bears  the  impress  of  chaste  devotion,  shows 
us  the  wife  as  she  sinks  softly  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  husband.  Mozart  seems  to  have  anticipated 
the  desire  of  the  ear,  in  that  he  lets  the  orchestra 


repeat  the  whole  motiv  and  the  enchanting  final 
phrases  once  again.  He  knew  that  the  piece 
would  be  found  too  short,  as  it  actually  is  the 
case. 

The  Sextet. 

The  scene  changes.  We  see  the  hujo  loco 
(dark,  retired  place),  to  which  Leporello  has  con- 
ducted Elvira.  What  is  a  buja  laco,  which  in  the 
libretto  is  indicated  only  by  these  Words,  out  of 
which  our  scene-shifters  never  know  what  to 
make  ?  Upon  our  stage  it  shall  be  a  deserted 
and  half-ruined  Gothic  chapel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  churchyard,  which  we  see  through  an  im- 
mense window  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  with  its 
monuments  and  the  statue  of  the  Commendatore 
towering  above  them  all.  Hereafter  you  shall 
see  why  I  have  preferred  this  decoration  to  all 
others.  Let  us  preface  with  a  few  indispensable 
remarks,  before  we  listen  to  the  grand  piece  of 
music  that  is  now  about  to  commence. 

Good  judges  agree  pretty  generally  with  the 
view  of  M.  Castil-Blaze,  who  regards  the 
Se.xtet  in  Don  Giovanni  "  as  the  most  astonishing 
creation  which  the  human  mind  has  produced  in 
the  lyric  dramatic  style  ;"  and  yet  the  Allegro  of 
the  Sextet,  which  properly  is  the  Sextet,  has 
been  in  Germany  the  subject  of  several  criticisms, 
which  at  first  appear  unanswerable.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  situation,  resting  solely  and  en- 
tirely on  the  development  of  a  laughable  illusion, 
can  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  high 
tragic  style,  which  reigns  in  this  Allegro.  To 
this  it  has  been  added,  that,  if  there  be  one 
among  the  acting  persons  to  whom  it  would  be 
both  admissible  and  proper  to  rise  to  the  tragedy 
of  passion,  that  person  is  Elvira,  who  has  been 
outrageously  dealt  with  and  humiliated  in  the 
eyes  of  witnesses ;  and  that  for  this  reason  Elvira 
here,  as  in  the  Quartet,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
first  voice-part.  But  this  role,  so  entirely  isolated 
in  the  action,  is  not  once  individualized  in  the 
music  (we  speak  always  of  the  Allegro) ;  El- 
vira there  is  nothing  but  a  third  soprano.  Her 
part,  continually  dominated  by  others  which  tell 
more  upon  the  ear,  and  hidden  as  it  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  harmony,  only  adds  relief  to  the 
combinations  of  the  ensemble,  but  does  not  bring 
out  the  individuality  of  the  person.  There  could 
not  be  a  juster  conclusion;  Mozart  himself 
would  have  been  compelled  smilingly  to  admit  it. 
The  Sextet  therefore  would  be  nothing  but  a 
sublime  mistake,  which  the  friends  of  music 
would  have  to  pardon  in  Mozart.  But  not  so 
fast. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  recognize  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  No.  6  is  one  of  those  thoughts 
which  only  the  musician  could  have  given  to  the 
poet.  Da  Ponte  was  neither  so  senseless,  nor  was 
he  possessed  of  such  deep  musical  knowledge, 
that  he  could  of  his  own  accord  have  arranged 
the  scenic  frame-work  as  we  find  it  in  the  libretto. 
For  what  end  would  the  poet  have  brought  to- 
gether and  kept  together  all  the  characters  in  an 
apparently  comic  situation,  unless  he  had  wished 
with  the  aid  of  the  maestro  to  enliven  his  public  V 
But  in  that  case  he  would  have  given  the  scene 
in  dialogue,  instead  of  putting  one  and  the  same 
text  into  the  mouths  of  all. 

Mille  torbidi  pensieri 
Mi  s'a^giran  per  In  testa. 
Che  siornata,  0  stelle,  6  questa, 
Che  impensata  novita. 

That  is  neither  tragic,  nor  comic,  nor   in  any 

way  dramatic  ;  nothing  is  said  by  it ;  a  good  text 
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for  a  fugue,  which  needs  no  sense,  but  only  words 
and  syllables.  Mozart  had  it  so  on  purpose,  and 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  my  readers  who  can- 
not guess  what  purpose.  Mozart  wanted  the 
matter  for  a  much  more  extended,  more  devel- 
oped and  more  learned  composition  than  any  of 
the  preceding  pieces;  a  text  that  should  leave 
him  elbow-room,  and  allow  him  to  treat  the 
voices  like  the  orchestral  parts,  and  be  free  to 
leave  them  and  to  take  them  up  again,  to  group 
them  and  divide  them  at  his  pleasure.  He 
wished  to  make  a  sort  of  vocal  symphony,  with 
accompaniment  of  instruments  ;  he  wished 
to  show  himself,  as  they  say,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  through  all  the  groups  created  by  his 
fancy  every  one  should  clearly  see  the  profile  o' 
the  maestro,  with  that  great  Mozartean  nose,  so 
known  to  all  who  know  enough  to  distinguish  a 
C  from  a  D.  Every  one  should  exclaim  on  hear- 
ing it :  "  O  that  is  he  !  nobody  in  the  world  but 
he  I"  It  is  clear  then  that  Mozart  never  intended 
to  make  of  the  Se.xtet  a  music  directly  related  to 
the  action ;  at  least  not  to  the  insignificant  and 
senseless,  action  which  the  spectator  has  before  his 
eyes.  To  what  then  could  it  relate  ?  That  shall 
the  reader  himself  tell  me,  after  he  has  listened 
attentively  to  both  parts  of  the  piece. 

Elvira  opens  the  scene  with  a  noble  and  half 
pathetic  song :  Sola,  sola  in  bnja  loco,  palpitar  il 
car  mi  senio  (Alone  in  this  dark  place,  I  feel  my 
heart  beat).  A  certain  shudder  which  runs 
through  her  at  this  time  is  felt  in  the  chromatic 
figures  of  the  stringed  instruments.  Leporello, 
thinking  it  a  favorable  moment,  gropes  round 
after  the  door,  without  listening  to  the  somewhat 
fantastical  voices,  which  sing  in  the  violins 
and  clarinets,  that  is  to  say  in  himself,  awak- 
ened by  the  stillness,  the  darkness  and 
anxiety.  Piu  che  cerco,  men  ritrovo  questa 
porta  sciagurata  (The  more  I  seek,  the  less 
I  find  this  cursed  door).  Finally  he  stumbles 
upon  the  door,  and  he  is  just  about  to  run,  when 
a  sort  of  crisis  arises  in  the  harmony,  which  sud- 
denly leads  us  out  of  B  flat  major  into  D  major, 
the  most  beautiful,  most  striking,  best  invroduced 
and  simplest  among  all  the  unharraonic  transitions. 
The  trumpets  cause  a  solemn  and  mournful  sen- 
tence to  resound  in  the  new  key,  as  if  they  were 
greeting  a  funeral  procession  ;  the  tympani  give  a 
muffled  sound ;  Anna  appears  covered  with  a 
black  veil ;  her  attendants,  in  mourning  like  her- 
self for  the  Commander,  carry  torches  before 
her.  A  sublime  spectacle,  interpreted  by  the 
elevation  of  the  music,  whose  sense,  a  prophecy 
not  clothed  in  words,  is  clear  as  day. 

What  spectator  does  not  here  recognize  the 
victim  adorned  for  the  sacrifice  ?  Anna  has  de- 
voted herself  to  the  subterranean  powers,  like 
those  great  men  of  antiquity,  whose  voluntary 
death  was  the  foundation  of  their  country's  weal. 
Giovanni's  hour  draws  nigh  ;  and  when  this  shall 
have  struck,  then  Anna  will  have  the  power  to 
hate  him  less  and  follow  him.  But  till  that  hour 
there  is  no  longer  any  rest  for  her.  After  she 
had  left  the  accursed  feast  (the  ball  scene),  she 
had  felt  the  need  of  coming  to  pray  and  weep  in 
the  deserted  chapel,  which  lies  near  the  place 
in  which  her  father  was  buried.  Ottavio,  who 
accompanies  her,  endeavors  to  console  her : 
Tercji  il  ciglio,  o  vita  mia  (Wipe  those  eyelids,  O 
my  life).  Never  were  melodious  consolations  ex- 
pressed with  tenderer  devotedness,  nor  in  a  finer 
style  of  Italian  song.     But  what  can   they  avail 
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against  the  immeasurable  grief,  ivbose  reasons 
and  secret  tortures  Ottavio  ■will  never  learn ! 
Listen  to  Anna's  answer,  those  long  dying  notes, 
in  sombre  and  complaining  tones,  in  which  the 
irresistible  tendency  to.  the  grave  is  only  too  per- 
ceptible ;  listen  to  this  self-renouncing  power ; 
this  voice  which  breaks  off  in  the  presentiment 
of  death  ;  this  life  which  flows  out  in  a  stream  of 
tears :  Sol  la  morle,  o  mio  tesoro,  il  mio  pianio 
pub  finir  (Death  alone,  O  my  treasure,  can  end 
my  weeping). 

AVe  can  understand  but  too  well  what  a  wound 
of  the  soul  gave  this  heavenly  dealh-song  to  the 
predestined  composer  of  the  "  Requiem  ; "  and 
we  can  also  comprehend  that,  in  the  presence  of 
the  consecrated  victim,  to  whom  but  a  few  more 
hours  remain  on  earth,  there  can  be  no  more 
nonsense.  Must  not  every  ordinary  interest  and 
every  egotism  vanish  in  its  contact  with  a  moral 
greatness  so  sublime  ?  and  could  an  ensemble  piece, 
in  which  Anna  partakes,  and  leads  the  melody  in 
the  highest  part,  express  anything  besides  her 
soul's  deep  wound  ?  Herein  lie  the  high  sesthetio 
grounds,  which  perfectly  justify  the  style  of  the 
Sextet, — indeed  so  far  justify  it,  that  the  com- 
poser would  have  committed  a  monstrous  mistake, 
if  he  had  listened  to  the  visible  demands  of  the 
situation. 

To  the  last  sentence  of  Anna's  solo  is  joined 
an  instrumental  figure,  a  sort  of  chromatic  down- 
ward scale,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  the  most 
diversified  vocal  combinations.  On  this  are 
founded  and  in  this  expressed,  one  after  another : 
Elvira's  entreaties  in  behalf  of  the  supposed 
Don  Juan  :  E  il  mio  marilo  !  pieta  !  (He  is  my 
husband  !  have  mercy  !)  ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
other  persons  at  sight  of  her :  E  Donna  Elvira 
questa  chio  vedo  (This  is  Donna  Elvira  that  I 
see)  ;  the  universal  and  peremptory  refusal :  No, 
no,  no,  no  ! ;  the  cry  of  despair  of  the  poor  lovers  : 
'  Pieta  f  pieta .';  and  at  the  end  of  the  Andante 
the  general  wonder,  when  the  misunderstanding 
is  cleared  up:  Stupido  resto,  che  mai  swh ;  and 
the  minor  strain  of  Leporello,  in  the  moment  in 
which  he  reveals  his  features,  to  avoid  being 
killed:  Perdon,  perdona  Signori  iniei  (Pardon, 
good  masters).  With  what  divine  cowardice  the 
rogue  saves  his  skin ;  how  he  bowls,  enough  to 
shatter  the  nerves,  if  not  to  soften  the  heart ; 
how  the  descending  semi-tones  weepingly  inter- 
cede for  him ;  how  he  curls  himself  up  upon  the 
ground  and  kisses  everybody's  feet;  how  touch- 
ing he  is  in  his  self-compassion,  how  admirable  in 
his  humihty !  Who  could  have  the  heart  to 
strike  him?  Even  a  dog  would  be  pitied  in  this 
situation,  however  much  he  might  deserve  chas- 
tisement. 

[To  l)e  continued.] 
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Prom  BEBLIIir. 
[Concluded  from  last  week.] 
The  next  division  of  his  pamphlet  (on  the  new 
Leipzig  edition  of  Sebastian  Bach)  Herr  Zimmer 
devotes  particularly  to  the  third  volume,  edited  by 
C.  F.  Becker,  having  hitherto  spoken  of  the  edi- 
tion in  general.  In  this  volume  are  fifteen  Inven- 
tions and  fifteen  Symphonies,  edited  from  an  Auto- 
graph in  possession  of  Spohr,  witli  no  question  as 
to  its  being  complete  authority  and  without  exam- 
ining any  of  the  great  libraries  of  Leipzig,  as  a 
means  of  clearing  up  any  doubtful  points  regard- 
ing it.     The  idea  of  pretending   to   edit  anything, 


even  a  thingof  the  very  smallest  importance,  with- 
out carefully  examining  all  the  authorities  that  are 
available,  is  so  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  that  I 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  our  pamphleteer  in 
what  he  says  on  this  point: 

"That  the  fifteen  Inventions  and  fifteen  S3^mphoi)ie3 
agree  to  a  hair  witli  Spohr's  Autograph,  I  doubt  not. — 
Tlie  edition  of  the  Bach  Society  is  as  like  that  of  Peters's, 
also,  which  was  edited  from  the  same  original,  as  one 
egg  is  to  another.  But  did  the  thought  never  occur  to 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  Herr  C.  F.  Becker,  as  he  com- 
pared the  keys  of  the  fifteen  Inventions  with  those  of  the 
fifteen  Symphonies,  that  besides  the  Autograph  in  pos- 
session of  Spohr  another  might  exist,  which  might 
exhibit  various  differences  in  the  order  and  the  test  of 
the  different  movements?  Did  it  never  occur  to  Herr 
C.  F.  Becker  that  besides  his  own  library  other  still 
larger  ones  might  exist,  which  might  possibly  offer  him 
still  richer  materials  than  his  own  and  Spohr's? 

"  O,  Herr  Becker,  Herr  Organist  C.  F.  Becker  of  Leip- 
zig! that  I  should  tell  you,  the  great  and  learned  musi- 
cian, who  know  perhaps  more  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  than  I  do  of  that  merely  human, — that  I,  whom 
this  generation  has  -not  to  thank  for  a  bibliographic  laby- 
rinth entitled  '  Systematic  and  Chronologic  Exhibit  of 
Musical  Literatm'e  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent 
period' — that  I,  a  plain,  simple  musician,  should  tell  you 
this — is  bitter,  but  pleasant.  Yes,  there  is  such  an  Au- 
tograph, Berlin  treasures  it  in  its  Koyal  Library.  And  you 
have  neither  used  it,  nor  even  seen  it. 

After  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  Berlin  MS. 
the  writer  goes  on  to  prove  its  superior  value,  and 
make  some  comparisons  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  Leipzig  edition.  The  other  contents  of  this 
volume  fare  not  much  better  than  the  Inventions 
and  Symphonies. 

The  last  division  of  the  pamphlet  is  as  follows  : 

'*  While  the  fii-st  t\vo  volumes  of  the  Bach  Society  gave 
us  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  some  of  which  were  never  before 
printed  and  others  very  badly,  this  third  volume  offers  us 
only  things  which  were  already  in  every  musician's 
hands.  That  the  publication  of  the  Cantatas  was  sud- 
denly stopped  was  bad  for  many  reasons.  Circumstances 
have  combined  to  make  all  music-lovers  better  acquainted 
with  Bach's  instrumental  than  vocal  compositions. — 
With  what  astonishment  did  we  read  such  choruses  as 
Es  erhob  sick  ein  Streil,  (vol.  II.  19th  cantata,)  in  which 
the  master  has  painted  the  wildest  contending  forces 
with  sure  hand;  and  Blcib  bei  uns,  denn  es  will  Abend 
werden,  (vol.  I.  6th  cantata,)  in  which  a  tone  rules  so 
gentle  and  alluring,  that  nothing  from  the  Italian  schools 
of  that  day  can  surpass  it !  As  I  read  these  Cantatas,  it 
was  as  if  a  man  who  had  never  rested  from  the  battle  with 
all  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  whose  eye  and 
brow  had  hitherto  spoken  only  of  victories  in  these  con- 
flicts, now  in  a  solemn  moment  laid  open  his  heart ! 

"  Why  was  the  publication  of  the  Cantatas  inter- 
rupted? I  am  far  from  denying  the  right  of  the  Bach 
Society  to  publish  the  instrumental  compositions  of  Bach 
— but  the  appearance  of  volume  III.,  jmi  now,  set3  me 
thinking  and  indeed  upon  a  sort  of  point  of  morals. 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  Direction 
of  the  Society  know  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt's  work  upon  Bach, 
and  of  course  the  last  remark  of  the  preface,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  rival  editions;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
these  gentlemen  know  also  of  the  "  Complete  Collection  of 
the  instrumental  compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  by  the  house  of  Peters  is  already  well 
advanced;  it  is  to  be  supposed  also  that  they  know  that 
an  edition  so  well  edited  and  engraved  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  large  pecuniary  means;  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  at  first  they  were  careful  not  to  endanger  the 
well-earned  returns  for  the  trouble  aud  expense  incurred 
by  another;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  at  length  the  heroic 
courage  of  Becker  overcame  these  scruples;  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  victory  of  this  learned  musician  over 
the  scruples  of  the  others  was  so  complete,  that  he  ventured 
to  fill  an  entire  volume  with — what  Hilgenfeldt  called — 
rival  pirate  editions;  it  is  no  longer  to  be  supposed,  on 
the  contrary  it  is  entirely  certain,  that  in  this  Herr  Or- 
ganist C.  F.  Becker  in  Leipzig  made  by  no  means  a  hap- 
py hit. 

"  All  respect  for  his  '  Systematic  Chronologic  Exhibit 


of  Musical  Literature!'  What  need  has  a  man  like 
Becker,  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  of  references 
to  strange  libraries  ? 

"  All  respect  for  his  book,  '  The  MUsic  of  the  16tb  and 
l?th  Centuries ! '  How  can  the  oversight  that  a  work  of 
Palestkisa  is  spoken  of  five  times  as  so  many  different 
works,  and  its  contents,  which  are  always  identical,  five 
times  difierently  given,  lessen  our  faith  in  the  learning  of 
its  author?  Does  any  one  advise  him  besides  reading 
Baini,  to  take  a  look  at  the  works  of  Palestrina  them- 
selves? He  would  probably  solemnly  protest  that  he  had 
not  read  Baini ;  for  he  speaks  in  the  place  where  the 
work  in  question  is  noticed  (original  edition  vol.  1,  p.  210,) 
only  of  his  sis  Jinest  motets,  and  adds  the  beginning  of 
their  texts.  The  work  has  in  fact  thirty-six  nnmbcrs, 
and  not  as  Herr  Becker  states,  six  only.  Most  unluckily 
for  the  celebrated  bibliographer,  a  sixth  edition  of  the 
same  work  has  entirely  escaped  him,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Antwerp,  by  Petrus  Phalesius  in  1613.  Numbers 
1,  3,  23,  24,  28  and  35  of  this  volume  are  the  six  motets 
given  by  Baini  as  the  finest.j(®(!i't,  as  is  already  remarked, 
so  small  an  oversight  can  do  no  injury  to  such  an  au- 
thority as  Herr  Becker,  and  the  numerous  others  of  the 
book  in  question  are — not  more  important  than  this  one. 

"  Moreover,  all  respect  for  his  work :  ''The  Household 
Music  in  Germany  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  Centuries,' 
in  the  illustrations  to  which  he  has  printed  the  first 
Sonata  of  Kuhnau  and  ornamented  it  with  nearly  a 
hundred  variations  from  the  original.  Immasuel  Fai.'.t, 
in  consideration  of  these  trifies,  accuses  him  of  historic 
Jaithlessness  and  want  of  princijyle,  (  Ccecilia,  vol.  25,  heft 
99.  Beitrdgezur  Geschichte  der  Claviersoiiate,  von  J.Faist.) 
A  man  like  Becker  need  not  answer  such  charggs.  Per- 
haps, though,  he  can  make  no  answer. 

"  Farther,  all  respect  for  his  edition  of  the  '  Chorals  in 
four  parts,  by  J.  S.  Bach.'  Just  read  the  preface  of  the 
truly  excellent  edition  of  the  same  by  Erk,  in  which  he 
proves  against  the  great  C.  F.  Becker,  not  only  his  neg- 
lect of  the  original,  but  his  lamentable  disjigurings  and 
interpolations.  Charges  again  which  a  man  like  Becker 
need  not  answer,  but  to  which  perhaps  he  had  nothing 
which  he  could  reply. 

"All  respect  finally,  all  respect  for  the  following  work: 
'Church  Music  of  distinguished  Masters  from  the  15th  to 
the  17th  century,  for  singing  societies  and  for  the  study 
of  musicians,  by  C.  F.  Beckeru  ;in  score.'  Sir,  I  have  no 
longer  patience  to  indulge  in  irony.  Such  bungling 
treatment  as  one  number  at  least  of  this  collection  has 
been  worried  with,  can  be  treated  but  with  scorn  and 
anger.  In  the  5th  heft,  page  7th,  et  seq.  you  publish  a 
piece  by  Heinkich  Schutz,  in  four  parts  with  a  figured 
basso  continue  (i>ie  raii  Thrdnen  sden,)  and  give  as  your 
authority:  Musicaliuiii  ad  Chorum  Sacrum,  Op.  11; 
Dresden,  1648,  Tom.  1,  No.  10.  The  infinite  meagre- 
ness  of  this,  both  in  its  harmony  and  counterpoint,  leads 
every  real  musician  at  the  first  passing  glance  to  think 
there  must  be  some  abominable  mistake.  For  it  was  im- 
possible that  this  noble  old  master,  thoroughly  taught  in 
the  Italian  school,  could  have  thus  written.  Every  musi- 
cian, who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  music  and  the  honor 
of  Heinrich  Schtitz,  will  feel  compelled  to  enquire  into 
this  thing.  A  reference  to  a  complete  printed  copy  of 
the  work  in  question  in  the  Koyal  Library  of  this  city 
soon  gave  me  a  key  to  the  matter.  The  title  of  the  work 
in  full  is:  MusicaUa  ad  chorumsacrum,  das  isi:  Geisllicher 
Chor-7nusik,  mil  5,  6  and  7  Stinimen,  beydes  vocallter  und 
instrumentaliler  zu  Gebrauchen,  aufyesetzt  durch  Htitirich 
Sckiitsen,  Churfiirstl.  Durchl.  2U  Sachsen  CiiptUmcistern, 
wobey  dcr  Bassus  generalis  auff  Gutachten  und  Begehren, 
nichi  aber  aus  Nothwendiglceit,  zughich  aurh  zu  bi:Jindtn 
ist.  Ersler  Thai  1648.  Op.  XL  Dresden,  in  Verlegung 
Johann  Klemmens,  u.  s.  w.  GedrucJct  bei  Gimel  Bergefis 
Erben.  The  title  speaks  of  five,  six  and  seven  voices — 
in  addition  to  which  the  Bassus  Generalis  may  be  usetl 
at  pleasure  but  not  necessarily — and  the  index,  which  is 
found  in  each  of  the  separate  voice  volumes,  gives  none 
but  5,  6  and  7  part  pieces;  how  tlien  was  it  possible  in 
this  book  to  find  a  piece  in  four  parts?  Or  do  you 
make,  Herr  Becker,  in  some  way  quite  peculiar  to  your- 
self, of  cantus,  altus,  tenor,  bassus  aud  continuus  a  five- 
voiced  piece? 

"  The  composition  which  Herr  Becker  has  here  scored 
in  four  parts  'for  the  study  of  musicia7is,'  is  to  be  found 
among  the  5-voiced  compositions  of  H.  Schutz,  and  is  set 
by  him  for  2  sopranos,  alto,  tenor  and  bass.    The  soprano, 
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whiofi  is  printed  in  tlie  '  Quintns'  book  of  parts  is  by 
Herr  Becker  omitted  entirely. 

"And  does  a  man  of  such  an  inexperienced  eye,  of 
sucli  an  untutored  ear — deep  learning  and  careful,  pains- 
taking labor  of  course  are  wanting — venture  to  publisli 
'Studies  for  Musicians'?  He,  than  whom,  nobody  can 
need  such  more  ? 

"  Down  from  the  throne  of  scholarship,  thou  ignora- 
mus! The  world  is  no  paradise  of  fools,  in  which  one 
may  dare  strut  in  the  insignia  of  an  imaginary  majesty. 
Down  witli  yonr  purple  rags,  that  naked  we  may  see 
your  imbecility !  That  the  short-sighted  may  not  take 
every  one  dressed  in  them  for  a  prince! 

"  But  most  astouisliing  is  it  that  the  directors  of  the 
Bach  Society  should  have  admitted  to  a  participation  in 
its  labors  and  duties  a  man  of  such  literary  antecedents, 
— that  tliey  even  perhaps  employed  him  to  edit  this  vol- 
ume. Would  it  not  have  been  better  and  more  to  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers,  if  they  had  waited  with  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  Bach  until  there  was  really 
need  of  a  new  edition,  and  had  never  tempted  Herr  Or- 
ganist C.  F.  Becker  to  new  literary  sins?  His  old  ones 
are  already  more  numerous  than  the  Musical  Tophet  can 
punish  him  for. 

"  I  had  also  given  the  directors  credit  for  more  regard 
to  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  another." 

I  have  thought  it  -worth  while  to  translate  the 
greater  part  of  this  pamphlet,  both  because  the 
matter  is  one  of  some  importance  to  our  rising 
musical  public  at  home,  and  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  in  their  musical  controversies 
here  the  opposing  parties  speak  out.  It  is  ama- 
zingly amusing  to  follow  out  in  the  periodicals 
one  of  these  controversies  and  see  iire  and  fury 
ever  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  you  begin  to 
think  heaven  and  earth  are  coming  together;  and 
finally  the  whole  thing  ends  in  .a  sort  of  Marcy 
rent  in  the  pantaloons.  Such  cases,  though,  are  of 
another  sort  than  the  one  now  in  question.  This 
belongs  to  the  class  in  which  ignorance  and  pre- 
tention are  rebuked, — a  sort  of  writing  which  has 
afforded  much  delectable  reading  in  other  lan- 
guages than  the  German  ;  and  one  of  which  you 
are  pretty  sure  here  to  see  a  specimen  just  as  soon 
as  an  incompetent  person  undertakes  to  rise  into 
notice  by  affi.xing  himself  as  a  bob  to  the  tail  of 
some  great  name.  No  public  notice,  save  a  short 
article  in  the  Leipzig  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  was 
taken,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  the  Zimmer  pamph- 
let; but  I  am  assured  that  the  5th  volume  issued  by 
the  Bach  Society,  showed  the  good  effect  of  the 
castigation.  I  cannot  judge  as  to  this.  But  I 
can  judge,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  edit 
Bach  without  consulting  the  treasures  of  the  Ber- 
lin Library,  as  to  write  about  Beethoven  without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  extensive  materials 
there.  Another  thought  strikes  me  ; — that  many 
a  name  which  occupies  a  huge  space  in  the  musi- 
cal firmament,  when  seen  across  the  ocean  by  our 
magnifying  spectacles,  is  reduced  to  amazingly 
small  dimensions,  when  we  get  on  this  side — so 
that  rather  a  microscopic  inspection  of  the  Art  jour- 
nals is  necessary  to  discover  them. 

Yours,  in  the  good  cause, 

A.  w.  T. 

From.  UEW  YOEK. 

March  5. — We  have  not  had  very  much  going 
on  in  the  concert  line  since  I  last  wrote  you. — 
Saturday  before  last  quite  a  large  audience  assem- 
bled in  the  Tabernacle  to  listen  to  an  entertain- 
ment of  an  entirely  novel  character,  a  concert 
given  by  the  Newsboys  of  New  York.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  Lodging-house  for  these 
little  outcasts,  which  was  established  here  about  a 
year  ago,  and  of  the  beneficial  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults which  it  has  already  begun  to  produce. 
Within  a  few  months  the  boys  have  had  instruction 
in  singing,  and,  partly  to  encourage  them,  partly 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  establishment,  this  con- 
cert was  arranged.     Mrs.  Geoegiana  Stuart,  our 


ever  willing  and  obliging  song-bird,  lent  her  aid, 
as  did  also  several  other  artists,  and  the  choir  of 
the  Tabernacle.  The  boys  sang  several  times, 
and  one  could  not  wonder  enough  at  the  style  of 
their  performances,  considering  how  recently  these 
children  of  the  people,  these  "  gamins  de  New 
York"  were  adrift  on  the  world's  sea,  untouched 
by  any  kinder  influence,  and  apparently  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  refining  or  redeeming  element. 
The  boys  take  great  delight  in  singing,  and  who 
can  doubt  that  many  a  discord  in  those  poor  hearts, 
nearly  petrified  by  vulgarity  and  vice,  is  resolved 
by  the  simple  songs,  with  their  homely  words,  in 
which  they  mingle  their  voices. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society 
gave  a  miscellaneous  concert.  I  was  not  present, 
but  hear  that  it  went  off  very  well,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose  in  this  case,  with  great  pecu- 
niary success. 

A  couple  of  concerts  by  the  "Black  Swan  and 
the  Indian  Mario,"  I  need  only  mention  en  passant; 
nor  can  I  say  much  of  the  sacred  concert  of  the 
Opera  Company  on  Saturday  night,  except  that 
the  house  was  not  at  all  full,  that  Signorina  Vest- 
vali  did  not  sing  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and 
that  altogether  the  performances  were  of  the'  me- 
diocre character  which  could  only  be  expected 
from  so  mediocre  a  company. 

I,  on  that  evening,  had  chosen  the  better  part, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  most  agreeably  at  Miss 
Caroline  Leh.mann's  concert.  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  it  was  in  every  way  successful. — 
There  were  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons  pre- 
sent, and,  if  I  judge  by  my  own  experience,  all 
went  away  satisfied.  The  fair  songstress  herself — 
and  she  is  indeed  "exceeding  fair  to  look  upon" — 
surpassed  herself  in  the  scena  from  the  Freischiltz, 
proving  how  much  her  performance  at  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert,  (where  this  was  her  opening 
piece)  had  been  influenced  by  timidity.  Her  ren- 
dering of  this  beautiful  work  now  seemed  like  that 
of  another  person,  and  made  me  long  to  hear  and 
to  see  her  in  the  character  of  Agatha.  She  sang 
besides,  the  :  Va,  dit  elle,  from  Robert,  which  strikes 
me  as  not  quite  appropriate  out  of  the  opera, — 
Eckert's  Swiss  Song, — a  couple  of  gems  by  Franz 
and  Schumann,  [Weil  anf  mir,  and  Du  meine 
Seele,  du  mein  Herz,}  and  Schubert's  Erl-king. 
Her  rendering  of  this  masterpiece  of  "the  Beet- 
hoven of  Song"  was  admirable.  Was  there  ever  a 
closer,  more  completing  union  of  "  music  with  im- 
mortal verse,"  than  in  this  magnificent  composi- 
tion !  I  hardly  know  of  any  thing  in  music  beyond 
that  cry  of  agony,  that  fearful  discord,  of  the  ter- 
rified child. 

Mr.  Satter,  of  whom  I  told  you  in  my  last, 
played  Mendelssohn's  Quartet,  No.  3,  for  piano 
and  stringed  instruments.  The  latter  were  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Noll,  Bekgnek  and  Reyer,  our 
old  friends  from  Eisfeld's  Quartet  Soirees.  The 
piano  part  of  this  Quartet,  in  Mendelssohn's  most 
smooth  and  flowing  style  (he  has  two  styles,  you 
know,  which  always  repeat  themselves — besides 
the  above  mentioned,  a  crisp,  springy  staccato  one) 
was  not  so  well  adapted  to  show  the  originality  of 
Mr.  Salter's  playing  as  the  Trio  of  Schubert;  still, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  could  excel  in  every  variety 
of  pianoforte  music,  he  left  nothing  to  be  wished 
for  in  his  rendering  of  this  composition.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  was  spoiled,  however,  by  the 
unusual  harshness  of  the  violin,  which  has  never 
the  softest  stroke.  In  the  second  part,- Mr.  Satter 
gave  us  a  solo  performance,  consisting  of  the  Min- 
uetto  from  Mozart's  E  flat  Symphony,  exquisitely 
arranged  for  two  hands,  the  Minuetto  from  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Sonata,  op.  29,  and  a  March  of 
his  own  composition,  which  was  very  brilliant  and 
pleasing,  but  not  at  all  origijial.  His  performance 
of  all   these    was   faultless,    and  I  cannot  rejoice 


enough  at  the  advent  of  such  an  artist  among  us. 
Miss  Lehmann's  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Leh- 
MANN,  played  a  flute  solo,  which,  for  a  flute  solo 
was  well  enough,  and  two  quartets  for  male  voices 
were  sung  by  a  German  Quartet,  in  a  highly  cred- 
itable manner.  Altogether,  this  concert,  not  only 
in  my  opinion,  but  also  in  that  of  many  listeners 
with  whom  I  have  since  spoken,  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  ones  that  we  have  had  in  our 
city  in  a  long  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Lehmann's  success  on  this  occasion  will  induce  her 
soon  to  favor  us  with  another  entertainment  of 
like  character.  Boekomis. 

BIarch  6. — There  are  so  many  rumors  afloat 
concerning  operatic  matters,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  I 
will  however  try  to  give  you  such  as  I  know  are 
facts,  and  some  others  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  so. 

First  as  to  the  Academy.  After  giving  Riga- 
letto  four  times  in  succession  (the  two  last  times  to 
an  audience  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons}  it  was 
wisely  withdrawn,  and  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
La  Favorita  was  sung  to  a  very  good  house.  Sig- 
norina Vestvali  (not  Signora,  as  most  of  the  pa- 
pers make  herj  took  the  part  of  Leonora,  while 
LoRiNi  made  Fernando.  Vestvali's  role  was  evi- 
dently too  high  for  her  in  many  passages,  but  by 
her  finished  acting  she  carried  it  through  quite 
successfully.  It  was  given  her  much  against  her 
wish.  But  if  she  had  not  consented  to  sing  it,  the 
manager  would  have  been  compelled  to  "  shut  up 
shop."  For  Rigoletto  would  not  do,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  present  anything  else  except  La 
Favorita.  Lorini  did  very  well.  His  voice  and 
style  have  improved  since  I  heard  him  last  in 
Norma  at  the  Academy.  Badiali  of  course  was 
good,  and  is  as  much  of  a  favorite  as  ever. 

Signorina  Vestvali,  the  new  contralto  (or  rather 
mezzo-soprano}  is  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  rejoices  in 
the  patronymic  of  Vestvalovitch.  She  was  for 
sometime  an  actress,  until  finding  she  had  a  good 
(rhough  not  very  powerful}  voice,  she  became  an 
opera  singer.  Her  style  is  good,  and  this,  together 
with  her  acting,  good  looks,  and  good  taste  in  dress, 
is  enough  to  please  most  persons.  She  sang  with 
much  success  at  various  concerts  in  London,  and 
recently,  with  her  brother,  came  to  this  country, 
where,  I  believe,  she  will  soon  become  a  favorite. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  sacred  concert  was  given 
at  the  Academy.  I  was  not  present,  but  am  in- 
formed that  Vestvali,  who  was  announced  to  ap- 
pear, did  not  do  so,  and  that  no  explanations  of  her 
absence  were  offered. 

For  yesterday,  Lucia  was  announced,  and  had 
even  been  rehearsed.  But  in  the  morning  the  fol- 
lowing "  short  and  sweet"  announcement  appeared 
in  the  papers  : 

Notice  to  the  Public. — In  consequence   of  insu- 
perable difficulties  the  Academy  of  Music  is  closed. 
Ilarch  B,  1855.  Ole  Bull. 

This  in  brevity  is  parallel  to  Gen.  Taylor's  fa- 
mous reply  to  Santa  Anna's  bombastic  summons. 
On  the  doors  of  the  Academy  was  the  following  : 

Notice. — All  persons  engaged  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  are  discharged.  Ole  Bull. 

Also,  another  one,  that  all  persons  having  just 
claims  against  the  management  would  have  them 
settled  as  soon  as  matters  could  be  arranged,  and 
that  notice  would  be  given  to  each  person  where 
to  present  them  for  payment.  Sic  transit  gloria 
Academics  ! 

And  now  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  close. 
Reasons  are  plentiful.  But  which  are  the  true 
ones  it  is  hard  to  state.  There  are  reports  that 
Ole  Bull  expressed  his  dislike  of  Bertucca's  voice 
in  rather  harsh  terms,  whereupon  Max  Maretzek 
threw  his  baton  at  the  head  of  said  Bull.     But  this, 
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I  suspect,  is  mere  gossip,  though  I  heard  it  from 
the  "  musical  man"  of  one  of  our  dailies. 

Saturday  afternoon,  I  understand,  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Academy,  {who,  as  you  know,  are  enti- 
tled to  seats  to  all  performances)  had  a  meeting 
and  adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  Max  Maretzek.  This  I  cannot  vouch 
for,  but  I  know  that  the  employes  came  together 
and  adopted  very  strong  resolutions  in  denuncia- 
tion of  Ole  Bull.  I  suppose  the  opera  will  go  on 
before  long  under  the  direction  of  Maretzek.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  had  been  intended  from 
the  heginning  hy  certain  parties.  For  the  resolu- 
tions themselves  I  refer  you  to  Tuesday's  papers. 
Ole  Bull's  reply  will  probably  appear  to-morrow. 

And  now  for  Niblo's.  Here  we  are  to  have  (as 
I  hear  on  good  authority)  a  company  capable  of 
singing  both  Italian  and  German  opera.  Mme. 
De  la  Grange  is  said  to  be  of  the  number.  She 
is  a  very  brilliant  Coloratur'Sangerin,  and  also  a 
good  actress.  I  saw  her  a  few  years  ago  at  Leip- 
zig take  the  parts  of  Alice  and  Isabella  in  Robert 
le  Diable  on  the  same  evening.  Till  the  arrival 
of  this  troupe,  on  dit,  we  are  to  have  twelve  nights 
of  German  opera  by  the  company  who  have  been 
performing  in  the  Bowery,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Unger  (the  gentleman  who  wrote  out  the 
score  of  Rigoletto  from  a  pianoforte  copy.)  Miss 
Lehmann  will  probably  be  engaged  by  Niblo.  He 
went  out  in  the  same  ship  with  Grisi,  and  some 
people  are  even  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  he 
will  try  to  re-engage  her  and  Mahio. 

Subscription  lists  were  around  recently  for  ten 
nights  of  German  opera  (by  Unger's  troupe)  at  the 
Metropolitan  theatre.  But,  although  there  were 
many  subscribers,  there  were  not  enough,  and  the 
project  has  fallen  through. 

Of  Hackett's  proposed  continuation  of  his  troupe 
I  hear  nothing  more,  and  do  not  believe  in  it. — 
Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan  and  Niblo's  stand 
empty,  and  our  three  or  four  "  Ethiopian  opera 
companies"  make  money.  By  the  way,  one  of 
them  has  two  or  three  female  .singers.  The 
"  Black  Swan"  gave  two  concerts  last  week,  as- 
sisted by  "  her  pupil,  the  colored  Mario."  But  this 
Mario  did  not  have  his  "  Coutts."  Next  Thurs- 
day two  concerts  are  promised:  the  first  "to  con- 
sist of  music  by  Rossini,  Bellini,"  etc.  The  adver- 
tisement modestly  says  :  "  This  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  to  the  lovers  of  music  in  New 
York  to  hear  these  sublime  compositions  developed 
in  all  their  grandeur.  Two  of  the  most  noted 
■continental  artistical  singers  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, viz.:  Signora  Drusilla  Garbato  and  An- 
tonio RosETTi  will  make  their  first  appearance  in 
America  on  this  occasion."  That's  pretty  cool,  is 
it  not  ?  a. 
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Never  did  manager  attempt  a  more  hopeless  task, 
than  he  whom  luckless  fate  has  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 

The  last  novelty  was  Gli  Arabi  neUe  GalUe,  by  Pa- 
cini, of  which  the  maestro  himself  superintended  the 
rehearsals,  and  for  which  he  wrote  some  additional 
pieces.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  present  at  the 
first  representation.  Mme.  Bosio,  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo, 
and  Sig.  Baucardti  were  excellent  in  their  several  parts, 
and  all  seemed  to  promise  a  greater  success  than  had 
yet  attended  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Ragani.  Mais 
I'liomme propose  et  Dieu  dispose;  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo, 
after  the  second  nig"ht,  has  been  unable  to  appear  again. 
The  opera,  which  had  caused  a  large  sum  for  decora- 
tions, scenery,  etc.,  is  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the 
management  is  thrown  back  on  II  Barbiere  and  ^a  Son- 
nambula. 

The  first  act  of  Gli  Arabi  nelle  Gallie  {Tire  Arabs  in 
the  Gauls),  opens  with  an  introduction  full  of  spirit.  It 
was  written  as  far  back  as  1827;  but  bo  thoroughly  has 
Pacini  been  pillaged  by  more  modern  composers,  that 
one  recognizes  every  bar,  and  considers  that  it  is  he 
who  has  stolen  from  those  who,  in  fact,  had  previously 


"  borrowed  "  from  him.  The  introduction  is  followed  by 
a  new  Cavatina,  written  expressly  for  Mine.  Borghi- 
fllamo,  who  sings,  or  rather  sung,  it  in  a  style,  which  for 
purity  could  hardly  be  excelled.  Then  comes  a  Polo- 
naise, exactly  suited  to  Mme.  Bosio.  it  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties, dangers,  and  "impossibilities,"  which  she  mas- 
ters with  a  facility  really  surprising.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Mme.  Bosio  will  sing  this  air  in  London, 
and  you  will  then  judge  for  yourself  how  she  de:iis  with 
passages  which  most  others  would  despair  of  attempting. 
The  Polonaise  is  succeeded  by  a  new  duet  for  Mes- 
dames  Bosio  and  Bnrghi,  a  graceful  morceau,  which  was 
admirably  interpreted,  and  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
the  opening  night. 

The  second  act  brings  us  to  the  Arab  camp.  Signor 
Baucardti  opens  it  with  the  great  air  (jf  the  opera,  I 
told  you  when  I  first  heard  him  that  he  was  a  talented 
singer,  and  he  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  entire  audience.  I  have  seldom  heard  a  per- 
formance more  deserving  of  the  applnuse  it  obtained. 
When  we  remember  that  Sig.  Baucard^  has  been  afflicted 
with  "influenza"  since  his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  his 
efforts  deserve  the  more  encouragement.  A  new  prayer 
and  chorus  succeed  the  tenor;  and  the  finale,  which 
forms  piirt  of  the  original  opera,  is  dramatic  and  clever. 
In  the  third  act  the  author  has  made  no  change,  with  the 
exception  of  a  new  air  introduced  for  Mme.  Bosio. 
The  duet.  Di  quelle  trombe  dl  suojio,  the  parent  of  the 
more  famous  Sii07ii  la  tromha  and  a  host  of  others,  was 
effectively  sung,  and  encored;  and  a  chorus  of  Arabs 
was  admired  for  its  freshness  and  spirit.  The  fourth  act 
contains  only  a  finale  for  the  tenor,  who  has  received 
his  death  wound;  a  song  for  the  bass;  and  a  quartet 
which  terminiites  the  opera.  All  justice  was  done  to 
the  composer  by  the  artistes,  who  exerted  themselves  in 
a  praiseworthy  manner  throughout.  Mme.  Bosio  sur- 
passed herself  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  bravura  vocaliza- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  style  in  which  she  sang  the  music. 
A  spark  or  two  of  '*  Promethean  fire,"  a  touch  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  the  actress  as  well  as  the  vocalist, 
and  what  might  Mme.  Bosio  not  attempt?  Mme.  Borghi 
sings  five  times,  and  always  well.  Her  vocalization  is 
excellent,  her  voice  sympathetic,  and  her  acting  intelli- 
gent. Sig.  Baucard^  added  to  his  reputation,  and  Sig. 
Graziani,  as  usual,  was  zealous  and  conscientious.  The 
orchestra,  under  the  able  direction  of  Sig.  Benetti,  was 
all  that  Sig.  Pacini  could  have  desired.  The  public, 
though  anything  but  enthusiastic,  was  evidently  pleased, 
and  the  only  man  who  profiteth  not,  who  sows  where 
others  reap,  is  the  luckless  manager,  Sig.  Ragani,  who, 
after  spending  a  large  sum  in  decorations,  etc.,  is  left 
with  the  expenses  on  his  hands  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season, — Cor.  Land.  Mus.  Woold. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  they  are  still  performing  with 
the  greatest  success,  Auber's  Muette  de  Portici ;  Lucia 
has  also  been  done,  and  with  little  or  none.  At  the 
Th^atre-Fran^ais,  the  representations  of  La  Czarine 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  indisposition  of  Mile. 
Rachel,  and  the  management  has  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  comedy  of  Les  Ennemis  de  la  Maison 
and  other  pieces.  The  Etoile  du  Nord  has  been  con- 
tinuing its  career  of  almost  unexampled  success  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  releived,  on  alternate  nights,  by  the 
Pre  Axtx  Clercs,  the  Ckien  du  Jardinier,  etc.  The 
Mxditier  de  Tolede,  with  the  fascinating  Marie  Cabel,  is 
still  in  vogue  at  the  Th^atre-Lyrique;  and  Robin  des 
Sols,  up  to  this  time,   has  drawn  full  houses. — Ibid. 


CoBLENTZ. — Herr  Richard  Wagner's  Tannkduser  has 
been  brought  out  and  well  received. 

Danzig. — The  operatic  company  are  entirely  en- 
gaged in  the  rehearsals  of  Der  Alte  vom  Berge,  by  Mr. 
Benedict, 

Bremen. — The  third  Subscription  Concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Carl  Reinecke,  went  off  with  great 
eclat.  The  programme  was  excellent,  including  Beetho- 
ven's overture  to  Leonore,  Mozart's  Symphony  in  C 
major,  and  Weber's  overture  to  Euryant/ie.  The  Lie- 
dertafel  sang  the  "  Prisoner's  Chorus  "  from  Fidelio,  and 
the '' Huntsmen's  Chorus"  from  Euryanthe ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Gesangverein,  Miller's  Gesang  der 
Geister  iiber  den  JVa^sei'n. 

Weimar. — Dr.  Franz  Liszt  is  engaged  in  getting  up 
a  series  of  subscription  concerts,  and  quartet  soir(5es. 

Dresden. — The  whole  energy  of  the  management  of 
the  Royal  Opera  is  at  present  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  L' Etoile  du  Nord,  under  the  immediate  snper- 
intendance  of  the  composer. 

Naples. — The  fete  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
has  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  Italy  ;  Merca- 
dante,"the  Neopolitan  composer,  wrote  a  hymn  espe- 
cially for  the  occasion,  which  was  sung  in  the  open  air, 
at  Naples,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  all  ths  royal  family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the 
army,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people.  There  were 
altogether  1563  executants  (of  whom  883  were  instru- 
mentalists, and  680  vocalists)  furnished,  alone,  by  the 
officers  and  privites  of  the  army. 

LuEECK. — Die  Verkldrung  des  Heri-n  (The  Trans- 
figuration of  our  Saviour),  a  new  oratorio  by  Herr  F. 
Kuhmstedt,  professor  and  musical  director  of  Eisenach, 
has  been  produced  and  favorably  received,  tinder  the 
direction  of  Capellmeister  Herr  G.  Herrmann.  Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots  was  lately  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 
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BOSTON,  MARCH  10,  1855. 

NEW  VOLUME.  —  After  three  more  numbers,  i.  e.  witli  the 
number  for  April  7th,  the  Journal  of  Music  iviU  enter  upon 
its  fourth  year.  Of  coarse  now  rs  the  time  to  renew  or 
TO  commence  subscriptions.  .Subscribers  will  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  terms  as  advertised,  viz:  S2.00  per  annum, 
by  mail,  and  S2  60  by  carrier,  both  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  who  do  not  e.xpressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to  stop  the 
Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still  continue  to 
receive  it,  and  be  counted  as  subcribers  for  another  year. 

[C?^N0  SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIVED  FOR  A  SH0RT.^R  PERIOD  THAN 
SIX  MONTHS  ;  AND  NONE  FOR  LESS  THAN  A  TEAR,  UNLESS  PAID  IN 
ADVANCE. 

[n?^  We  have  enclosed  bills  to  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  year  now  closing,  and  beg  that 
they  will  promptly  remit  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Last  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts. 

The  Orchestkal  Union  gave  its  sixteenth 
and  last  concert  on  Wednesday.  For  once,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  experience  of  every 
one  of  the  fifteen  preceding  AVednesdays,  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  was  thronged  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  wore  the  look  of  the  old  Germania 
"  rehearsals.  "  It  was  a  gay  scene  and  a  happy 
one ;  we  cannot  doubt  the  concert  passed  off  for 
most  hearers  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  those  which 
wore  the  prestige  of  the  former  name.  And  if 
our  excellent  friend  Zerrahn  and  his  thirty 
associates  were  wise,  and  ready  to  take  courage  at 
the  turning  point,  they  would  not  rtew  abandon 
their  enterprize,  when  for  the  first  time,  after 
long  perseverance  through  discouragement,  the 
prospect  really  begins  to  brighten.  We  have 
still  two,  if  not  three  months  left,  which  are 
available  for  concerts,  and  in  which  the  elastic 
air  and  feeling  of  the  Spring,  after  an  unusually 
deadening  and  depressing  Winter,  are  already 
disposing  young  and  old  to  seek  out  musical  en- 
joyments. It  is  easier  to  believe  that  these  months 
may  retrieve  the  failures  of  the  wintry  concert 
season,  than  it  is  to  believe  that  the  great  orches- 
tral music-,  which  has  commanded  its  weekly  and 
thrice  weekly  crowds  in  our  good  city  for  several 
successive  winters  past,  has  really  lost  its  zest, 
and  that  the  love  has  died  out.  Still,  if  our  eon- 
cert  season  must  now  really  come  to  an  end,  if 
the  account  must  be  made  up  while  the  balance 
stands  so  palpably  against  us,  the  fault  rests  main- 
ly with  the  public,  and  not  with  the  musicians, 
who  have  shown  every  disposition  to  do  their  best, 
and  have  confided  in  the  good  taste  and  enthu- 
siasm of  that  public  quite  as  far  as  we  had  any 
right  to  ask  of  them.  Boston  has  lost  its  musical 
prestige,  if  our  concert  season  stops  here,  through 
the  only  cause  that  can  compel  a  stoppage, 
want  of  support :  for  we  do  not  count  a  brilliant, 
brief  opera  season  an  evidence  of  I'er^  deep  and 
real  interest  in  music. 

These  remarks,  of  which  the  Orchestral  Union 
casually  affords  the  text,  are  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  organized  attempts  to  give  us  classical 
music  in  the  grander  forms  this  winter; — particu- 
larly, and  even  more  strongly,  to  the  case  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Society,  to  which  we  were  looking 
for  our  only  evening  concerts  with  grand  orches- 
tra ;  and  to  which,  with  even  greater  past  dis- 
couragements, we  would  suggest  the  same  new 
hopes  in  a  brave  and  wisely  managed  continuance, 
now  that  the  distractions  and  depressions  have 
somewhat  relaxed  their  nightmare  grasp  upon  the 
music-loving  mind,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  na- 
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ture  is  returning.  But  for  afternoon  concerts,  at 
all  events,  the  season  is  peculiarly  propitious; 
long  daj-s,  birds  and  sunshine  naturally  beckon 
to  the  Music  Hall.     But  we  forget  the  concert. 

This  time  the  Sinfonie  Pastorale  of  Beet- 
hoven, was  performed  entire.  There  was  some 
contrast  in  the  rendering  of  the  movements  played 
last  week  and  those  now  given  for  the  first  time. 
The  first,  namely  the  Allegro,  embodying  the 
cheerful  and  buoyant  sensations  of  summer  in 
the  country,  and  the  pensive  Adagio  (by  the 
brookside,  alternating  in  sun  and  shade,)  were 
presented  with  much  more  of  the  warmth,  the  finely 
blended  coloring,  the  subdued  and  feeling  tone 
of  a  true  musical  picture — (of  course  the  analogy 
is  a  very  loose  one,  for  music  only  suggests  out- 
ward Nature,  modulating  through  the  tones  of 
Feeling  which  the  outward  facts  inspire  or  become 
associated  with.)  The  Scherzo  Presto,  repre- 
senting the  peasants'  dance,  the  thunder-storm 
Allegro,  and  particularly  the  Allegretto,  which 
represents  the  sun  setting  in  glory,  the  return  of 
flocks  to  their  fold,  and  the  peaceful,  grateful 
close  of  the  day,  were  played  mechanically  well, 
but  without  that  fusing  influence  of  a  common 
feeling,  which  made  this  whole  Symphony  so 
memorable  in  the  performances  of  the  late  Ger- 
mania  orchestra.  There  was  a  certain  crudeness, 
and  loudness,  in  the  Allegretto  particularly,  which 
disturbed  the  impression.  A  few  more  perform- 
ances, with  the  rehearsals  which  more  constant  and 
inspiring  patronage  would  ensure,  would  bring 
this  all  right.  As  it  was,  we  can  only  say,  that 
compared  with  their  admirable  renderings  of  the 
FreiscJiutz  overture,  of  the  fourth  and  the  eighth 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  the  "  Jupiter"  of 
Mozart,  the  Pastorale  has  not  proved  one  of  the 
best  specimens  by  which  to  recognize  the  quality 
of  the  Orchestral  Union. 

The  Symphony  was  followed  by  an  Etude  d'e 
Concert,  for  two  violins,  by  DeBeriot,  played  not 
with  such  blended  purity  of  intonation  as  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  two  such  accomplished  ar- 
tists, by  Messrs.  Schultze  and  A.  Tries  ;  the 
overture  to  Martha,  by  Flotow  ;  the  "  Sere- 
nade," arranged  from  Schubert  ;  the  Waltz 
"Magic  Sounds,"  by  Wittmann;  the  A<lagio 
from  the  Lohgesang,  and  finally  the  "  Wedding 
March,"  by  Mendelssohn. 

This  orchestra  has  at  all  events  earned  a  char- 
acter by  these  performances-,  and  that  in  the  tong 
run  is  success.  Let  it  then  have  a  long  run.  ■  Let 
this  well-earned  capital  of  character  go  on  accu- 
mulating, and  not  be  thrown  away  because  it  does 
not  yet  yield  solid  dividends.  And  wewould  say  the 
same  thing  of  our  Musical  Fund  orchestra,  who 
also  have  acquired  a  character  to  lose.  Let  the 
friends  of  music  see  to  it  that  neither  of  these 
good  organizations  be  deterred  from  building  on 
the  foundations  they  have  laid. 


#. 


"  Hints  concerning  Church  Music." — A 
writer  in  the  Transcript,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Counterpoint,"  (who  he  is  we  know  not,)  is  fur- 
nishing a  series  of  spicy  articles  upon  this  ever- 
lasting theme  of  trade  and  controversy.  He  evi- 
dently is  much  in  earnest  and  plain-spoken,  indig- 
nantly alive  to  the  abuses  of  the  times,  and  han- 
dles without  gloves  those  modern  money-changers 
of  the  Temple,  the  thrifty  multitude  of  Psalm- 
book  makers.  His  objections  to  the  numerous 
new  Psalm-books,  with  which  our  land  is  annually 
flooded,  coincide  with  those  which  we  have  more 


than  once,  although  forbearingly  as  possible,  sug- 
gested in  these  columns,  and  are  strongly  put; 
and  as  we  have  found  none  too  much  sympathy  in 
the  public  prints  upon  a  matter  where  the  inter- 
ests of  trade  are  so  opposed  to  the  sincere  avowal 
of  the  truth,  we  are  induced  to  copy  a  few  para- 
graphs from  this  trenchant  ally.  First  the  follow- 
ing : 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  hymn  books  before  allu- 
ded to,  we  have  tune  books,  without  number, 
made  up  out  of  the  most  ridiculous  adaptations 
and  selections  from  oratorios,  operas,  sonatas, 
symphonies,  songs,  &c.,  all  suited  to  the  general 
ignorance  and  secularity  of  the  times,  and  to  that 
intemperate  rage  for  novelty  which  everywhere 
prevails.  Musical  conventions  are  called  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  under  the  pretence  of 
improving  the  public  taste,  when  in  fact  they  are 
only  intended  to  promote  the  sale  of  silly  and 
mischievous  music.  Now  the  money-changers 
were  driven  from  the  Temple  long  ago,  aud  I  sub- 
mit that  the  music  and  psalmody  of  the  Church  is 
not  a  legitimate  article  of  speculation,  and  that 
our  country  friends  are  most  egregioualy  imposed 
upon.  Good  music  never  wears  out ;  whereas  the 
silly  and  ephemeral  trash  so  much  in  vogue,  per- 
ishes with  the  use  of  it,  and  a  new  tune  book  is 
wanted  every  year,  just  as  the  makers  of  them 
intend.  Those  who  indulge  in  such  base  prac- 
tices, flatter  themselves  it  is  a  harmless  pursuit, 
and  are  wont  to  say  that  the  people  want  to  be 
"  humbngged ; "  but  I  have  heard  some  sound 
musicians  say  that  it  will  take  a  century  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  consequences.  It  is  a  national  ca- 
lamity. 

There  are  banded  together  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  a  set  of  speculators,  who  trade 
in  the  Songs  of  Zion.  With  these  fellows  all 
styles  are  good,  and  that  is  the  best  to-day  which 
sells  best.  They  know  well  enough  in  their  hearts 
how  limited  the  sphere  of  devotional  song  is,  but 
if  they  acknowledge  the  truth,  why  then  their 
occupation  is  gone.  The  public  ought  to  be  cau- 
tioned against  such  musical  pickpockets.  In  some 
of  their  books  the  most  solemn  words  are  often 
coupled  with  the  melody  of  some  familiar  or  vul- 
gar comic  song,  with  feeble  harmony  to  match. 
Again  we  have  glees  outright;  literal  selections 
from  operas,  &c.,  all  bound  up  together,  and  cov- 
ered, with  the  high-sounding  and  queer  names  of 
"  Hallelujah,"  "  Cithara,"  "  Dulcimer,"  "  Shawm," 
"  Lute  of  Zion,"  "  The  Handel,"  &c.  To  give  a 
kind  of  mock  solemnity  to  such  music,  tunes  of  a 
light  character  are  often  ended  with  a  strong 
ecclesiastical  cadence,  which  seems  like  putting 
heavy  armor  upon  an  infant.  What  deformity, 
what  incongruity  is  all  this !  and  yet  it  is  done 
(ostensibly)  for  the  church  of  Christ.  So  numer- 
ous are  these  catch-penny  works,  that  the  powers 
of  invention  are  severely  taxed  in  finding  names 
for  them. 

This  may  be  possibly  too  sweeping  and  to  some 
extent  include  the  innocent  among  the  guilty,  or 
overlook  the  qualifying  circumstances  or  repent- 
ant offsets  of  their  guilt.  Not  having  kept  our- 
selves very  carefully  "  booked  up"  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  more  recent  collections,  we  do  not 
presume  to  endorse  every  individual  allusion  in 
the  paragraph  just  quoted.  But  we  do  know 
enough  of  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  this 
great  branch  of  trade ;  and  we  have  wasted  fruit- 
less hours  enough  in  minute  examinations  of  such 
works  in  times  past — it  was  like  eating  the  East 
wind — to  make  us  sensitively  shy  at  the  Bipproach 
of  others,  and  the  more  so  the  more  they  came 
heralded  as  the  "  best  collections  ever  published," 
and  boasting  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
sold. 

The  writer  in  the  Transcript  has  a  high  appre'- 
ciation  of  the  solid  services  rendered  to  our 
church  music  by  Charles  Zeuner. 

A  musician  can  accomplish  what  the  mere  ama- 


teur, from  the  shop  or  counting-room,  fails  in  ; 
and  amongst  all  who  have  written  for  the  Church, 
in  this  country,  the  above  named  gentleman  has 
alone  displayed  a  true  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments and  propriety  of  Sacred  Harmony.  Not 
that  his  music  is  altogether  what  it  should  be,  for 
of  this  he  was  well  aware ;  but  that  he  has  best 
adapted  himself  to  the  flimsy  poetry  he  had  to 
deal  with.  Although  slightly  tinged  with  modern 
German  chromatics,  yet  he  has  displayed  good 
judgment  in  altering  the  rhythmical  form  of  church 
compositions,  without  destroying  their  grave  har- 
mony. By  this  means  he  has  adapted  them  to 
the'  light  hymns  in  use,  without  falling  into  the 
lullaby  style,  as  his  contemporaries  have  done. 
Some  of  Mr.  Zeuner's  "  Chanting  tunes "  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  The  fact  is,  that  a  good 
strong,  devotional  tune,  hke  Dundee  or  London, 
is  too  much  for  many  of  the  little  nursery  hymns 
in  use;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  sublime 
and  instructive  poetry  is  often  wholly  enervated 
by  being  coupled  with  an  operatic  melody. 

Of  course,  every  new  Psalm-book,  in  order  to 
sell,  has  to  balance  its  new  and  crude  things,  with 
a  goodly,  if  not  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
standard  old  tunes ;  which  has  often  led  to  the 
remark  that,  in  all  that  is  most  valuable  about 
them,  these  improved  collections  are  all  one  and 
the  same  thing  variously  vamped.  They  would 
not  be  found  without  traces  of  learning  and  classi- 
cism, and  while  they  hold  out  their  bait  of  novelty 
to  the  ignorant,  they  also  seek  to  justify  them- 
selves to  the  severer  taste.  This  Mr.  "  Counter- 
point "  meets  as  follows  : 

Some  of  these  musical  pretenders  try  to  justify 
themselves  by  saying  that  their  books  contain  a 
great  deal  of  good  music.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
multitude,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  understand- 
ing to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  are  sure  to 
seize  upon  the  bad. 

And  here  he  comes  upon  the'  most  alarming 
feature  of  the  evil,  confirming  an  idea  which  we 
have  been  many  times  abused  for  urging  : 

But  setting  aside  the  quality  of  the  music  in 
question,  it  is  a  great  sin  to  multiply  it  to  such  an 
indefinite  extent.  It  creates  much  confusion. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  good  metrical  tnnes  are 
enough  for  this  world',  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
much  larger  number  of  good  ones  extant. 

Finally  the  writer  seeks  a  remedy  for  these 
things,  where  it  has  Ibng  been  in  vain  called  for, 
in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  in  our  would- 
be  Universities,  which,  while  they  found  Profes- 
sorships for  all  things  that  the  Head  has  bumps 
for,  and  while  the  Alma  Mater  of  them  all  is  even 
trying  to  construct  a  professorship  of  the  Heart, 
continue  to  ignore  that  very  influential  branch  of 
the  "  Humanities,"  called  Music.  With  this  ex- 
tract we  conclude. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  perverted  state  of  things, 
who  does  not  see  the-  necessity  of  music  schools  in 
our  colleges?  We  have  no  standard.  The  Puri- 
tans demolished'  organs,  committed  music  to  the 
flames,  and  annihilated  all  musical  education; 
while  we  bow  with  reverence  to  the  huge  virtues 
of  those  old  sons  of  thunder,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
their  errors,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too 
obvious.  For  want  of  collegiate  instruction,  we 
have  no  suitable  men  to  manage  our  public 
schools,  and  the  children-  are  now  taught  from 
certain  silly  school  song-books,  which  only  tend  to 
dissipate  all  true  musical  feeling  and  taste  from  the 
mind,  and  which  they  are  ashamed  to  reflect  upon 
as  they  grow  older.  This  is  a  great  evil.  It  is 
not  owing  to  our  climate  that  we  have  not  as  good 
singers  as  any  nation  upon  earth,  but  it  is  for  the 
want  of  proper  youthful  training.  The  first  im- 
pressions which  are  made  on  the  mind  are  always 
the  strongest,  hence  instead'  of  pernicious  sing- 
song ditties,  children  should  always  be  exercised 
in  strong  classical  examples,  and  especially  in  the 
Church  style,  which  they  learn  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  to  their  lasting  benefit. 
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(lenius  and  Cleverness. 

Boston,  Feb.  26, 1855. 

Friend  1)wight; — I  notice  that  in  your  paper  of 
February  17tli,  you  remark  that  Badiali's  perform- 
ance is  ^^  invariably  excellent  and  telling '\  hut  '*  never 
great,  never  touched  by  the  spark  of  genius."  May  I 
ask,  not  in  defiance,  but  with  a  real  desire  to  know  your 
opinion,  if  the  first  part  of  the  above  paragraph  does  not 
contradict  the  last,  and  upon  what  principles  you  grant 
genius  to  Mario  and  deny  it  to  Badiali  ? 

Has  not  Badia^i  in  every  part  he  has  taken  here,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  for  which  his  age  and  appearance  unfit 
him,  not  only  delighted  bis  he.arers,  but  given  a  represen- 
tation so  like  reality  that  we  can  hardly  form  an  ideal  of 
the  character  finer  than  that  which  he  gives  life  to? 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  form  a  vague,  undefined 
idea  of  one  of  these  great  parts,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  reduce  that  idea  to  exactness  and  even  to  imagine  a 
part  with  all  its  great  and  little  essentials.  It  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  short  of  genius  could  enable  Badiali  to 
form  his  fine  conceptions  of  these  parts  and  give  life  to 
them. 

You  may  think  t-he  opinion  heretical,  but  I  could  not 
detect  any  dramatic  genius  in  Mario.  I  have  been  able 
to  identify  other  performers  with  their  parts,  but  whether 
Mario  appeared  as  the  gloomy  Eavenswood,  the  loving 
and  tender  Fernando,  or  the  imbecile  Ottavio,  I  could 
perceive  very  little  difference, — it  was  always  Mario, 
singing  deliciously  indeed,  but  in  all  disguises  or  dresses 
the  same  awkward,  handsome,  eflTeminate  JIario. 

Do  not  suspect  me  of  any  intention  to  enter  the  lists 
with  so  eminent  a  critic  as  yourself  j  I  merely  suggest 
opinions  which  I  suspect  are  shared  by  a  large  part  of 
the  community,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  valuable 
information,  or  a  modification  of  your  verdict  respecting 
our  favorite.  p. 

Remarks. — 1.  We  do  not  see  the  contradiction. — 
Many  things  are  clever,  good,  escellent,  invariably  so, 
and  yet  we  do  nut  call  them  great.  Greatness  and 
genius  are  the  terms  reserved  for  something  of  the  rarest, 
highest  order.  Badiali  always  does  well,  always  wins 
approval  as  an  artist  5  yet  there  is  a  wide  difference,  not 
so  much  in  degree  as  kind,  between  his  cleverness  and 
genius  like  that  we  feel  in  Lind  or  Grisi,  even  though 
the  latter  sometimes  sings  indifferently.  It  was  simply 
because  our  audiences  had  got  a  trick  of  always  applaud- 
ing the  ''  good  and  faithful  servant''  to  the  very  skies  j 
and  that  too  on  the  evening  in  question  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  a  greater  artist  than 
either  Mario  or  Grisi,  that  we  were  led  to  make  the 
remark  and  try  to  restore  the  balance. 

2.  We  have  never  granted  genius  to  Mario.  We  do 
not  think  him  a  man  of  genius.  But  we  do  think  him 
one  of  the  most  perfect  artists  in  his  singing,  that  we 
ever  heard  ;  and  in  the  Slabai  Mater  we  did  find  his 
singing  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Badiali  in  re- 
spect of  taste  and  style,  and  wanting  only  Badiali's  loud- 
less  to  make  the  public  feel  it  more.  Badiali  is  the  per- 
fection of  cleverness,  but  geniusis  another  thing. 


Mlle.  Cabolin-e  Lehmakn.  —  Our  Boston  readers 
will  rejoice  to  learn,  by  the  letter  of  our  New  York  cor- 
respondent, that  the  fine  artistic  powers  of  this  lady  have 
found  appreciation  in  New  York.  Her  concert  of  last 
Saturday  is  on  all  hands  represented  as  a  decided  suc- 
cess. We  only  grieve  to  learn  that  this  concert  was  pre- 
paratory to  her  return  to  Europe.  Miss  Lehmank  is 
probably  the  best  female  singer  at  present  in  America ; 
certainly  the  best  interpreter  of  the  noble  melodies  of 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  not  to 
speak  of  Handel's  oratorio  music ;  and  it  is  really  a  shame 
to  our  country  that  we  cannot  keep  her  here.  We  un- 
derstand there  is  a  prospect  tliat  she  will  soon  come  to 
Boston  to  give  a  farewell  concert,  assisted  by  Otto 
Dresel  and  others.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  concert  of  the 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  rumors  of  her 
probable  engagement  with  one  of  the  Operas  that  are 
str'Uggling  to  take  form  out  of  the  present  operatic  im- 
broglio in  New  York :  most  probably  the  German  opera, 
if  that  results  in  anything.  Fancy  her,  with  her  fine 
voice,  and  presence  and  dramatic  fervor,  as  Agatha  in 
Der  FreiscJmtz,  or  as  Beethoven's  Leonora  ! 


D:^  Communications  for  our  New  York  Correspond- 
ent may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Scharfen- 
berg  and  Luis,  769  Broadway. 


iTew  Mtisic. 

From  G.  Andr«  &  Co.,  PhiladelpMa.) 

WelsieffEj!,  p.  M.  :  Old  Acquaintances  in  new 
Dresses,  arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  &c.,  pp.  26. 
price  $1.25. 

Here  are  a  dozen  familiar  little  melodies,  such  as 
"  Away  with  Melancholy,"  "  Russian  Air,"  "  The 
sweet  birds  are  singing,"  &c ,  —  with  others  less 
familiar  here,  I«it  whose  peculiar  flavor  of  nation- 
ality is  not  unknown  among  "us,  like  the  one  called 
"  Swedish  Air," — arranged  in  quite  an  admirable 
manner  for  the  practi<'e  of  yornig  players.  The 
melodies  are  worked  up,  in  a  somewhat  contrapuntal 
manner,  with  a  figurative  bass,  so  as  to  keep  the  left 
hand  in  continual  motion,  sometimes  the  theme 
itself  alternating  between  the  two  hands.  It  is  very 
ingeniously,  tastefully  done,  and  not  difficult,  but 
tending  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  of  independ- 
ent motion  of  the  two  hands,  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for  all  the  difficulties  of  elahorate  compositions ;  and 
the  whole  is  "  most  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  Left 
Hand!"  By  this  sort  of  practice  the  young  pupil, 
instead  of  the  idle  taste  for  mere  tunes  \vith  hum- 
drum common-chord  accompaniment,  will  get  a  cer- 
tain initiation  into  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  con- 
trapuntal development ;  while  at  the  same  time  all  is 
simple  and  enjoyable. 

(From  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.) 

CzERNT,  C. :  Op.  740.  Fifty  Studies  in  a  Brilliant 
Style  for  the  Piano.  Book  I.,  Nos.  1 — 8.  pp.  23. 
Price  $1.00. 

These  are  among  the  best  of  the  many  exercises 
which  we  have  yet  seen,  by  Czerny,  or  by  others,  for 
the  acquiring  of  the  "  Art  of  fingering  with  facility," 
and  form  a  sequel  to  his  Etudes  de  la  Velocite.  There 
is  work  enough  in  them  for  many  months,  and  the 
very  boldness  with  which  each  kind  of  phrase  or 
figure  is  worked  through,  makes  them  interesting. — 
One  who  shall  have  practised  them  faithfully,  will 
have  got  his  fingers  well  broken  in. 

Linlet,  Geo.  Eight  Songs  and  Ballads.  No.  1. 
Consta7ice.  No.  2,  Moored  is  my  Boat.  3.  W/iy  do 
I  love  thee?  4.  Tliou  art  gone  from  my  gaze.  5. 
Well-a-datj  (Duet),  &c. 

Simple,  sentimental  and  popular. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.) 

Th.vlberg,  S.  Op.  70.  HArt  da  Chant  applique  au 
Piano.    Nos.  5  and  6.     price  75  cents  each. 

This  valuable  series  is  now  complete.  No.  5  con- 
tains "  transcriptions  "  of  the  Laa-ymosa,  the  most 
beautiful  perhaps  of  all  the  movements  from  Mo- 
zart's famous  '•  Requiem,"  and  of  a  Duo  from  his 
Nozze  ai  Figaro.  Here  again  the  voice-parts  (four  of 
them  in  the  first  case),  with  the  main  features  of  the 
accompaniments,  are  by  Thalbei-g's  peculiar  manner 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  two  hands,  the  voice- 
parts  being  distinguished  by  larger  notes.  The  La- 
crymosa  is  quite  difficult,  and  we  think  there  must  be 
some  misprints  in  the  directions  for  Right  Hand  and 
Left  Hand,  since  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  follow 
them  all  literally ;  but  the  student,  grasping  the  har- 
monies in  his  own  way,  will  find  satisfaction  in  the 
piece. — No.  6  is  a  Duetto  from  Eossiitri's  Zdmira  ; 
Perch^  mi  guardi  e  piangi. 

Heller,  Stephen  :  1.  Op.  81.  Tiventy-Four  Pre- 
ludes in  all  the  Keys,  for  the  Piano.  Book  II.  pp. 
25.     Price  $1.00. 

We  welcome  the  completion  of  this  set  of  truly 
artistic,  elegant,  poetic  little  pieces.  They  are  models 
of  graceful  style,  and  of  the  art  of  giving  each  idea 
its  full  and  fit  expression,  and  then  leaving  it.  The 
pieces  are  very  individual,  contrasted  in  expression, 
and  free  from  all  taint  of  common-place,  and  will  win 
upon  one  the  more  he  plays  them  over. 

2.  Six  Lieder  of  Pranz  Schubert,  transcribed  for 
Piano.     No.  6.  pp.  7.     25  cts. 

These  are  very  simple    transcriptions  compared 


with  those  by  LiszT.  This  last  is  made  upon  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  deepest  of  Schubert's  songs,  called 
Sey  mir  gegriisst  in  German,  but  here  given  by  a 
French  title :  Sois  toujours  mes  seules  •amours. 

Chopin,  P.     Op.  42.     Vake  pour  le  Piano,    pp.11, 
price  50  cts. 

Another-  of  those  exquisite,  inimitable  dreams  of 
tone,  in  waltz  form,  the  melody  dancing  and  flicker- 
ing lilce  sunshine  on  the  water.  It  is  the  one  in  A 
fiat,  with  a  long  introductory  trill,  and  well  known  in 
certain  concerts. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Music  Hall  stage,  planted  thick  with  pines  and 
evergreens,  was  covered  on  Thursday  evening  with  little 
girls  and  boys,  who,  in  the  character  of  flowers,  were  to 
sing  Mr.  Root's  Cantata,  "  The  Flower  Queen,"  under 
the  condactorship  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  C.  H.  Clarke. 
The  choruses  were  well  done,  the  solos  however  were 
often  in  bad  tune,  two  causes 'of  which,  at  least,  might 
be  remedied  on  another  performance — the  first,  an  un- 
necessary straining  of  the  voice,  to  fill  the  room — the 
second,  the  distance  at  which  the  piano  waspl.iced  from 
the  conductor,  in  the  rear  of  all  the  singers.  The  reci- 
tative by  Miss  Bennette,  a  young  damsel  of  perhaps 
six  years  (a  friend  wonders  whether  Charles  Auches- 
ter  was  there,)  was  very  beautifully  given  by  the  tiny 
debutante  in  a  manner  whose  distinctness  and  life  would 
have  done  credit  to  Mr.  Arthurson  himself  The  merits 
of  the  modest  Violet,  loo,  were  not  entirely  overshadowed 
by  the  more  showy  qualities  of  some  more  conspicuous 
flowers.  The  house  was  full  and  the  audience  well 
pleased  with  the  pretty  sliow  and  the  successful  manner 
in  which  the  Cantata  was  given. 

The  Mendelssoha  Choral  Society,  assisted  by 
some  of  our  best  solo  singers,  have  volunteered  to  give  a 
Concert  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  that  excellent  charity, 
the  Boston  Provident  Association,  which  will  come  off 
in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  17th  instant. 
Tickets  will  be  fifty  cents,  and  for  reserved  seats  one 
dollar.  The  performers  give  their  services,  and  the 
noble  object  of  the  concert,  as  well  as  the  musical  ex- 
cellence which  we  have  reason  to  expect  in  it,  make  it 
pretty  certam  that  there  will  be  no  empty  seats.  Full 
particulars  next  week. 

Philadelphia.— The  long  agitated  new  Opera 
House  seems  at  length  in  a  way  to  be  accomplished. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Evening  Bulletin: 

The  committee  of  the  Directors  of  our  Academy  of 
Music,  after  examining  the  plans  presented  them  by  va- 
rious architects,  have  adopted  that  of  Messrs.  N.  Le  Brun 
and  G.  Runge,  of  this  city,  and  before  a  great  while  it  is 
expected  that  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  building, 
according  to  this  plan,  on  the  lot  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, corner  of  Broad  and  Locust  streets.  The  edifice 
will  be  150  feet  wide,  238  feet  deep,  and  about  70  feet 
high  to  the  crowning  balustrade,  the  style  of  architecture 
being  Venetian,  of  which  there  are  few  or  no  examples 
in  this  country.  There  will  be  five  entrances  to  the 
auditorium  on  Broad  street  and  three  on  each  of  the 
flanks,  and  each  door  being  nine  feet  wide,  there  can  thus 
be  space  for  ingress  and  egress  of  ninety-five  feet,  and 
the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  largest  audience 
could  be  dismissed  in  four  minutes.  Covered  ways  lead- 
ing to  carriages  are  proposed  on  the  north  and  south 
flanks.  There  is  a  liberal  provision  of  cloak  rooms,  re- 
tiring rooms  and  refreshment  rooms,  with  every  conve- 
nience tliat  can  be  desired. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  house,  on  the  second  story, 
will  bo  a  grand  saloon  for  concerts,  &.C.,  ^Q  feet  wide, 90 
feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  and  above  this  is  a  similar 
though  plainer  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  amphitheatre.  The  auditorium  of  the  the- 
atre proper  will  seat  3750  persons,  and  allow  standing 
room  for  about  450  more.  Each  person  seated  will  be 
allowed  a  space  32  inches  by  21  inches  wide.  There 
will  be  a  parquet,  parquet  circle,  first  tier,  first  tier  boxes, 
second  tier,  second  tier  boxes,  ampliitheatre  and  prosce- 
nium boxes.  The  fronts  of  the  tiers  will  be  balustraded 
with  hiclily  decorated  open  "guilioches"  made  of  cast 
iron.  The  prevailing  color  will  be  white,  relieved  by 
gold  and  light  blue  ;  the  background  on  the  walls  being 
crimson.  Light  will  be  given  from  a  large  hemispheri- 
cal chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  surmounted  by 
two  circular  rows  of  lights,  one  over  the  lunette  of  tiie 
dome,  and  the  other  around  the  main  cornice.  Besides 
these,  there  there  will  be  bracket  lights  against  the  walls, 
each  having  a  ventilating  tube  over  it.  Provision  is 
made  for  very  thorough  ventilation  throughout  the  whole 
building.  The  heating  will  be  by  steam  or  hot  water 
generated  in  boilers  under  the  streets. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL, 
TME    CBAVOIV, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  aiid  refining  influ- 
ences of  Eeaufy.  Among  the  contributors  to  TIIK  CUATON 
ah-eady  are  Bryant,  LowELr/.  Street,  Kembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DL'Rani>,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  D"aniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  GTeo  Wm  Cl'RTis,  Rev.  H. 
^y.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  lion. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  oar  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RuSKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  IloRATio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thns  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
vrith  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
ha'Jed  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographieal  distinctness.  They  carry  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  tbe  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-oon.sitlered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  bis  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  uts  wiser  than  he 
found  ug. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
snberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
frashing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  TnE  Craton,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  he  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  ks  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  intiuence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  23T  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  @3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 


TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SIIAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Eni'lish  voice  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful.  * 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

{Cr"  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 

MR.  J.  C.  B.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

Z&5  'Wasliing^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESOKIPTION. 

W^AREBOOniS, 

ikdCA-jsoaxricj    TiEavEi^XjES, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

989   WASHINGTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 

S«OIt:E3XC3-X^    33WXTTS5XO, 

Comprising  the  latest  ^Yorks  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 

Kieliardflon's  Collection  of  National  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very  easily  amnged  for  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after   the 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In  twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H    JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.     Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Concone's  Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.     Just  published.     They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.     Price  S3. 

HCr" AW  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 

MUSICAL   EXCHAKGE,    S83  "Washiugton  St., 

BOSTON. 

^JOB  PRINTING  peatlj  and  promptly  eiecnted  at  this  Oice. 

riRACE  CHURCH,  New  York.  — The  ANTHEM  composed 
\T  by  Signer  Tokreiste  for  Mrs.  Bodstein,  (late  Julia  L. 
Northall,)  and  aa  sung  by  her  in  Grace  Church  on  Christmas 
Day,  1854j  has  just  been  published  by 

C.    BEEtrSING, 
Importer  of  Foreign  Music,  701  Bboadwat. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTERS  OF  FOKEIGBT  MUSSC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    y  0  li  K  . 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Majiufactory,  3T9  "Wasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.  r.    MiJLLEK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &e. 
Residence,  No.  3  ^Vinter  Place,  Boston, 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

:J3£pot   of    ^oxii^n    anil    J^omtstu    JHustr, 

19   a.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNDT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C?^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

ADOLPH    KIELBIiOCK, 


United  States  Hotel. 


Dec  SO 


SIGIVOR  AUGUSTO  BENDJEIiARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  ordtr 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  g^reat 
succeps  in  Europe, 

Applications  to  he  made  to  Sig.  Augusto  Bekdelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

CARIi    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    or    MUSXCj 

May  be  found  at  No,  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-b'ORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  op  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     &-     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  $60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recomnieudations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  P.  Root,  L.  II  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[C/^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY   MASON.       )  MASON   &    HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN. )  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.) 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Piano-Fortes, 

No.  34r4  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

WILLIAM   BERGEK, 
PuMsslier  and  Iiiiporter  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPOUTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at   Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  aa  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
q;7^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

Mk.    J.  Q.    WETHEKBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPIiE,  BOSTON. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  S50  p*>r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BLANCHARO.  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools, or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Stylej  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  \Vebb  &  Go  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  U.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Kicbakdson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Kepekences:— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  B.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    KYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 


PBINCE  &  CO.'S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  variety,  from  $;45  to  S150,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  tbey  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 

G.   P.   REED   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  foT  Prince  §"  Co.^s  Melodeons. 


Sept.  2 


ANDKEAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence,    84    Pinckuey    Street. 


Septl 


tf 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Keed's  Music-SCore,  or  afc  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    ]!l^itRCH    17,    1855, 


NO-   24. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATUKDAY. 


I  BY   IVIAIL,,. 


CAEKIER,   $2.50 


-$2    PER   ANNUM, 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Blusio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts^ 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German ,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Musit  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c. 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &e. — 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Also  bound  copies  of  the  first  two  years. 

POSTAQB,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within  the 
State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenly-six 
cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these  rates, 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

D::?-  office,    No.    ai    Scliool    street,    Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  tlie  OBTICE  OP  PUBLICATION ,21  SckoolSt. 

By    NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  Street. 
"    GEO.  P    REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremonl  Row. 
"    A.  M.  ICELAND,  ProDirfeKCe,B./. 
"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadioay,  iV.  y. 
"   GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"    HOLBROOK  fe  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 
"   JOHN  H.  MELLOK,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINCr. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion .$12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  eacli  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


[Translated  for  tliis  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  OULIEICHEFF. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
The  Sextet  (Concluded). 
The  Allegro  Molto  interrupts  the  action  and 
expresses  the  collective  feeling  of  the  persons  on 
the  discovery  of  this  new  stroke  of  knavery,  by 
■which  Don  Juan  has  escaped  their  vengeance. 
Is  that  a  comic  situation,  as  it  has  pleased 
some  to  call  it  ?  Comic,  yes,  for  the  indif- 
ferent and  malicious  lookers  on ;  but  is  it  so 
for  Anna,  whose  father  Don  Giovanni  has  killed 
and  whom  he  has  robbed  of  peace  forever  ?  Is 
it  so  for  Ottavio,  -whose  marriasie   has   thi-ough 


him  been  put  incalculably  far  off?  for  Zerlina, 
vphom  he  has  led  to  the  bi'ink  of  destruction  ? 
for  Masetto,  -whose  most  precious  rights  he  has  so 
shamelessly  sought  to  usurp,  and  -whom  he  has 
beaten,  after  loading  him  -with  courtesies  far  -worse 
than  blows?  Is  it  so  finally  for  Elvira,  the, but 
too  unfortunate  Elvira  ?  Certainly  not  I  All 
are  filled  -with  indignation  at  -what  they  see,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  general  feeling  must 
naturally  contain  the  feelings  of  the  person,  in 
-whom  the  intensest  passion  is  justified,  who  pur- 
sues the  common  thought  of  revenge  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  who,  besides  her  own  jprivate  griev- 
ance, also  deeply  feels  the  cruel  -wrong  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  a  noble  lady.  On  that  account 
the  music  takes  the  character  of  Anna ;  -which  it 
must  do  throughout. 

One  single  individual  stands  outside  of  the 
common  -words  and  feelings,  —  Leporello,  for 
whom  there  is  no  impensata  novita  (unthought-of 
novelty).  Accordingly  his  isolated  voice  main- 
tains throughout  the  whole  Allegro  a  thematic 
character.  It  moves  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
isolated  periods  give  the  momentum  to  the  other 
five  voices  which  form  the  chorus,  so  that  Lepo- 
rello in  a  certain  sense  becomes  the  ooriphaeus  of 
the  Sextet.  He  opens  the  piece  -with  a  simple 
and  vigorous  theme,  resembling  a  fugue  subject : 
Mille  torhidi  pensieri,  which  the  chorus  instantly 
repeat,  but  abridging  it  into  three  instead  of  five 
bars.  This  dialogue,  full  of  warmth  and  move- 
ment, of  imitations  and  antitheses,  goes  on  in 
this  -way  under  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  and 
at  each  ne-w  sentence  of  the  coriphseus  and  each 
answer  of  the  choir  brings  into  view  a  -wonderful 
surprise,  a  new  trait  of  genius,  as  it  were.  Think 
of  that  outburst  of  pathetic  dissonances :  Che 
giornata  e  questa  (What  a  day  is  this !)  and  Le- 
porello's  syllabic  side-speeches :  Si  mi  salvo  in  tal 
tempesta,  &c.,  (If  I  save  myself  in  such  a  storm), 
during  which  two  little  instrumental  figures 
swiftly  alternate  motu  contrario  in  all  the  orches- 
tral parts  ;  recollect  the  inexpressible  effect  of  the 
Chord,  D,  A  flat,  C  flat,  F,  with  an  E  flat  as 
fundamental  bass,  at  those  sentences  of  the  cho- 
rus :  Che  impensata  novila,  and  that  very  unex- 
pected, searching  modulation  into  D  flat  major, 
and  the  incomparable  roulade  heard  at  this 
sudden  change  of  key,  and  so  many  other  things, 
of  -which  one  knows  not  how  to  praise  or  how 
express  them.  And  yet  the  composer  of  this 
music  is  but  a  man. 

After  the  dialogue  has  repeated  itself  through 
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all  its  periods,  it  ceases ;  the  voices  unite  into  a 
grand  movement  in  fugued  style ;  the  two  first 
sopranos  imitate  one  another  at  the  interval  of  a 
second ;  the  tenor  stands  out  in  long  syncopes 
upon  an  obstinate  F ;  the  third  soprano  and 
the  basses  play  and  swing  upon  two  notes,  and 
the  violins  work  in  the  midst  with  all  their  might. 
But  what  invisible  hand  has  staid  the  orchestra  ? 
You  feel  the  rhythm  no  more ;  the  voice-parts, 
which  had  moved  on  in  a  contrapuntal  clue,  dis- 
entangle themselves  and  become  re-involved  at 
the  same  time,  through  those  knots  and  -windings, 
which  the  ear  cannot  hold  fast.  One  might 
fancy  that  they  sprang  onie  from  another  and 
came  together  in  the  air  at  random,  like  the 
chords  of  the  asolian  harp.  This  impression, 
limited  to  eight  bars  of  the  Allegro,  lasts  only  a 
few  seconds ;  heaven  opens  and  is  closed  again 
in  the  same  moment.  Long  before  the  age  at 
which  the  critical  understanding  -was  unfolded 
in  me,  it  always  seemed  to  me,  whenever  I  heard 
this  piece,  as  if  something  extraordinary  and 
supernatural,  -which  we  could  not  see,  were 
taking  place.  But  now  I  am  convinced  that  the 
musical  instinct  of  my  childhood  had  divined  the 
-well-considered,  or  perhaps  the  equally  instinct- 
ive, intention  of  Mozart.  Yes,  it  is  the  soul  of 
the  Commander,  that  has  touched  us  -with  its 
breath.  Anna's  father  has  left  the  starry  regions 
of  eternity ;  his  soul  has  winged  its  way  toward  the 
churchyard,  and  as  it  passed  has  let  a  blessing 
fall  upon  his  daughter.  All  that  the  mysteries  of 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  canon  can  afford  of 
what  is  tender,  select,  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
fined, and  in  regard  to  expression  the  least  ana- 
lyzable,  is  combined  in  these  eight  measures,  to 
make  us  realize  the  light  contact  with  the  invis- 
ible world.  After  this  follows  swiftly  the  con- 
cluding sentence;  but  such  a  brilliant,  full- 
sounding  conclusion,  as  reminds  us  after  all  that 
we  are  listening  to  an  opera.  Everybody  must 
clap  in  applause,  for  the  maestro  will  be  re- 
warded for  his  trouble. 

Lepokello's  Sonq. 

The  vocal  symphony  is  at  an  end,  and  now 
comes  the  chapter  of  explanations.  O  wretch ! 
O  shameless  fellow !  My  own  knees  knocked  to- 
gether, while  I  was  thinking  on  the  contrary  to 
make  this  happen  to  thy  master !  To  maul  my 
poor  husband,  ere  he  was  hardly  married !  To 
compromise  thus  a  noble  lady,  who  thought  to 
take  the  air  upon  the  arm  of  a  nobleman !  To  make     .  , 
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a  mock  of  us  all  !  Ah  !  pieta,  signori  miei  (mercy, 
my  masters)  exclaims  then  the  unfortunate  rogue, 
who  on  his  knees  sinks  almost  under  the  load  of 
accusations,  some  of  which,  and  indeed  the  heav- 
iest, are  riddles  to  him.  Less  celebrated  than  the 
Catalogue  song,  but  not  less  wonderful,  this  song 
seldom  has  the  honor  of  being  performed  upon 
the  stage,  and  it  seems  not  to  hare  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  criticism.  Yet  it  de- 
serves the  commonplace,  although  perfectly  just 
praise  which  one  can  bestow  upon  nearly  all  the 
pieces  of  the  opera,  namely,  that  it  is  unique  in 
its  kind.  Unique  is  the  word,  for  we  possess  no 
other  aria  in  the  buSb  style,  which  is  more  natu- 
ral, more  speaking,  better  declaimed,  more  Italian, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  masterpiece  of  the 
most  involved  and  learned  Italian  style.  .Afool's 
babble  in  the  voice-part,  with  all  the  refinements 
and  calculation  of  the  orchestra.  The  identity  is 
found  here  in  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  thing  that  is  said  and  the  thing  that  is  thought, 
things  which  cannot  be  the  same,  when  one  speaks 
to  lie  and  deceive.  Leporello  turns  to  his  pursuers 
one  by  one,  and  pours  out  a  whole  flood  of  ab- 
surdities with  extraordinary  glibness  of  tongue  ; 
he  knowsnot  what  he  says  himself;  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  what  he  says ;  on  the  contrary  he 
knows  very  well  what  he  designs :  namely,  to 
break  away,  the  moment  that  his  babble  has  put 
their  vigilance  to  sleep.  All  the  finenesses  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue  in  the  service  of  a  dra- 
matic intention  are  here  involved  in  depicting  the 
anxiety  of  the  good-for-nothing,  (which  hides  it- 
self under  the  zeal  of  a  fruitless  justification,)  his 
cunning  arts,  his  evasions,  his  secret  spying  out  of 
localities,  like  a  thief  on  the  lurk,  and  his  long 
and  desperate  striving  to  find  a  means  of  safety. 
The  orchestra  unrols  the  picture  of  a  laughable 
affliction,  with  a  truthfulness  of  impression  and  an 
artificiality  of  style,  which  I  for  my  part  cannot 
sufiiciently  admire.  I  limit  myself  to  pointing 
out  the  leading  combinations  taken  from  the  mo- 
tive :  certo  accidente  ;  di  fuori  chiaro,  di  dentro 
oscuro,  non  c'  e  riparo,  la  porta,  il  muro  .  .  .  That 
is  the  text.  On  that  Mozart  has  built  a  canon  for 
two  voices,  which  divides  itself  between  the  singer 
and  all  the  instruments.  These  voices,  entering, 
in  the  tempo  of  an  Allegro  assai,  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  note  from  one  another,  execute  the 
same  figure  ;  but  the  rhythmical  accent  is  applied 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  one  of  the  voices  takes 
a  dotted  half  note,  a  G  for  example,  the  other 
voice,  in  imitation,  glides  upon  the  G  reduced  two 
thirds  in  length,  and  thereby  brings  the  whole 
weight  of  the  accent  upon  an  A,  which  however 
undergoes  the  same  reduction  in  the  interest  of 
a  B,  to  which  the  first  voice  afterwards  arrives, 
and  so  on.  But  the  combination  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. The  orchestral  parts,  which  went  to- 
gether, hasten  after  one  another;  those,  which 
were  in  pursuit  and  flight,  become  united ;  the 
wind  instruments  abandon  the  canonical  figure 
and  take  syncopated  passages,  which  mix  up  the 
harmony  with  accidental  chords,  while  the  violins 
and  bass  keep  on  in  canon.  The  whole  orchestra 
plays  blind  man's  buff,  but  Leporello  peeps  a  little 
through  the  bandage.  He  peeps  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  we  soon  see  Masetto  with  two  super- 
numeraries on  the  floor,  and  the  prisoner  with  an 
immense  leap  over  his  three  watchmen  hastening 
away  to  the  door.  //  birbo  ha  V  ali  ai  piedi  (the 
rascal  has  wings  to  his  feet,)  says  Masetto,  get- 
ting up. 


ndeed  too  long,  for  the 


"  lu  Mio  Tesoro, 

We  have  waited  long, 
tenor  aria.  Ottavio  has  paid  only  an  instalment 
of  the  sum  of  enjoyment,  which  he  owes  the  pub- 
■  lie.  Patience  !  One  loses  nothing  by  waiting  with 
such  a  debtor  as  Mozart ;  capital  and  interest  are 
made  good  at  once.  Of  all  the  arias  of  the  opera, 
11  mio  tesoro  intanto  andate  a  consolar,  (Go  ye 
meanwhile  to  console  my  treasure,)  is  incompara- 
bly the  most  brilliant  for  the  singer.  A  graceful 
and  most  brilliant  melody,  which  tells  even  with 
the  most  indifferent  voice,  expressive  roulades,  sus- 
tained notes,  which  allow  the  singer  to  hold  out  a 
tone,  to  swell  it  and  let  it  gradually  die  away,  or 
even  make  a  trill  upon  it,  if  he  understands  that ; 
a  fermata,  in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  introduce  the 
runs  that  each  one  knows  best  how  to  make,  the 
falsetto  leaps  upon  the  chords  usurped  by  the  con- 
tralto, the  voeal^^sages  in  fine,  which  readily 
lend  themselves  to  the  accustomed  ornaments; 
this  is  what,  for  at  least  twenty  years  has  made 
of  II  mio  tesoro  the  parade  horse  of  tenors,  as 
Non  piit  andrai  has  been  that  of  baritones,  and 
Sarastro's  aria  that  of  basses.  The  fashion  per- 
ishes, but  the  aria  has  not  perished  with  it  ;  it  is 
and  it  remains  the  most  beautiful  of  tenor  airs, 
since  neither  time  nor  the  lamentable  caprice  of 
fashion  have  had  power  to  rob  it  of  its  beauty  both 
of  art  and  of  expression. 

The  character  of  ecstatic  tenderness,  with  which 
Mozart  has  suffused  the  entire  role  of  Ottavio, 
and  to  which  the  text  here  gives  a  certain  touch  of 
heroism,  required  the  most  melodious  cantabile  in 
the  voice-part,  and  an  almost  martial  sonorous- 
ness in  the  orchestra.  Heroism  and  love  :  is  there 
anything  more  advantageous  for  a  tenor  ?  Ditele 
che  i  suoi  torti  a  vendicar  io  vado,  &c.  (Tell  her 
that  I  go  to  avenge  her  wrongs.)  That  promises 
something,  and  the  warlike  strokes  of  the  violins 
promise  still  more.  Mozart,  who  was  always  spa- 
ring in  the  use  of  words  that  are  nothing  but 
words,  and  who  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  the 
individual,  took  good  care  not  to  set  him  on  a  fiery 
charger,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  lance  in 
rest.  Ottavio  has  not  the  stern  and  choleric 
temperament,  which  commonly  makes  heroes,  par- 
ticularly operatic  heroes.  Too  much  bravura 
would  have  crushed  his  tender  breast.  He  arms 
himself  in  sooth ;  he  burns  for  the  combat ; 
he  succeeds  in  drawing  from  his  soul  some  sparks 
of  a  noble  fire ;  already  he  is  hastening  to  the 
rendezvous  of  honor,  but  on  the  way  his 
thoughts  resume  their  wonted  direction ;  and 
instead  of  the  fearful  adversary  he  sees  Anna 
in  the  threshold  of  the  battle  place.  It  is  all 
over  now  with  thoughts  of  blood.  Ottavio  is 
is  himself  again ;  love  streams  in  foaming  rou- 
lades from  his  bosom ;  he  is  intoxicated  with 
the  bliss  of  beholding  her,  with  the  hope  of  con- 
soling her,  of  continually  pleasing  her,  of  forever 
belonging  to  her :  11  mio  tesoro  intanto.  And  the 
inexorable  vow  of  revenge  !  and  the  oath  I  Cer- 
tainly she  must  be  avenged  ;  that  will  restore  her 
peace  and  bring  back  the  bloom  to  her  cheek. 
On  thee,  my  good  sword,  I  rely,  on  thee  !  But 
the  sword  appears  to  be  a  little  too  short ;  the 
sword  of  justice  will  be  somewhat  longer.  We 
will  reflect  upon  it,  we  go  out,  and  the  orchestra, 
which  has  forgotten  the  promises  of  the  hero,  re- 
peats vs^ith  much  emotion  the  sighs  of  the  lover, 
through  the  organ  of  the  clarinet  and  the  fagotto. 
What  a  precious  perfume  of  tenderness  breathes 
from  this  ritornel !  what  a  lovely  and  delightful 


strain  of  impassioned  song  we  have  been  hearing  I 
Master,  we  recognize  the  thoughts  of  one  of  thy 
most  felicitous  and  brilliant  masterpieces.  Thy 
young  man  is  the  pearl  of  bridegrooms,  as  he  is 
of  tenors.  Who  would  not  rather  marry  an 
adored  and  an  adorable  beloved  one,  than  make 
a  compact  with  the  devil  ? 

The  Shadows  Fall. 
Ottavio's  aria  stands  as  a  boundary  stone  be- 
tween the  two  worlds,  which  the  drama  puts  in 
motion.  Threatening  and  ever  closer  gathering 
shadows  are  on  the  eve  of  letting  themselves 
down  upon  the  scene  and  overwhelming  all.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "  At 
bottom  Death  is  the  true  end  of  Life,"  said  Mozart 
in  his  last  letter  to  his  father.  The  end  was  as 
indispensable  in  an  opera,  which  includes  human 
life  complete  within  itself,  as  the  moral  in  a  fable. 
Death,  like  a  particularly  favorite  theme,  has 
been  treated  and  analyzed  in  it  under  its  various 
phases.  With  that  the  work  begins,  and  that 
makes  the  conclusion.  In  the  overture  it  was 
death,  that  presented  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theme ;  in  the  introduction  death  is  presented  to 
the  eye  through  the  combat  in  which  a  fleeting 
life  vanishes  before  us ;  in  the  Sextet  it  is  the  dy- 
ing out  of  a  mortally  wounded  heart,  which 
yearns  for  the  grave,  the  last  refuge  of  the  miser- 
able. But  there  is  still  a  third  image  of  Death, 
whose  aspect  is  the  most  terrible  that  can  be  seen ; 
Death  personified,  Death  that  comes  to  one  like 
an  individualized  thing,  like  that  animated  nothing, 
which  seizes  upon  one  in  the  dark,  when  one 
cannot  sleep,  or  when  one  suddenly  awakens  in  a 
frightful  dream,  which  covers  him  with  a  cold 
sweat  and  crushes  him  alive  under  the  weight  of 
the  earth,  which  will  not  cover  him.  This  night- 
mare, a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  the 
physical  night-mare,  never  yet  visited  any  one  by 
the  clear  light  of  the  sun.  Mozart,  who  often 
saw  the  phantom,  is  now  about  to  lend  it  a  body  ; 
he  is  about  to  use  it  for  the  resolution,  for  the 
moral  justification,  for  the  development  and  mir- 
acle of  a  drama,  which  only  could  and  should  be 
undertaken  under  this  condition. 

The  Statue  in  the  Chukch  Yabd. 
The  scene  changes  after  Ottavio's  exit ;  it  rep- 
resents the  inside  of  a  church  yard,  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  perspective.  On  both  sides 
appear,  in  picturesque  confusion,  monuments,  urns 
with  inscriptions  and  emblems ;  here  and  there 
some  shrubbery.  A  ruined  wall,  here  but  a  few 
feet  high,  there  of  a  man's  height,  is  visible 
through  the  trees.  Quite  in  the  background  is 
the  statue  of  the  Coramendatore,  sharply  outlined 
in  the  moonlight.  As  soon  as  the  scene  is  clearly 
made  out,  you  see  Don  Juan,  pursued  by  the  ofii- 
cers  of  justice,  or  it  may  be  by  a  former  sweet- 
heart, entering  with  a  light  bound  over  the  wail. 
The  miscarriages  of  the  day  have  not  changed  his 
indestructible  humor.  It  is  not  yet  late,  at  the 
most  but  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  a 
glorious  night  for  running  after  adventures  1  Le- 
porello, who  has  tracked  his  master's  footsteps, 
enters  in  the  same  manner.  Great  is  the  joy  of 
our  heroes  to  find  themselves  together  again. 
Giovanni  relates  to  his  companion  the  adventures 
in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  him ; 
and  since  the  story  seems  a  good  one  to  him,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  his  listener, 
he  breaks  out  into  a  convulsive  laugh,  that  pro- 
longs itself  beyond   all  bounds ;   and  upon  this 
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convulsive  laugh  fall  the  words  of  the  Chorale 
strain  :  Di  rider  jinirai  pria  deW  aurora,  (Thou 
shalt  cease  to  laugh  before  the  dawn.) 

What  delirious  conceptions,  what  preternatural 
dreams  the  imagination  would  have  had  to  sum- 
mon to  its  aid,  to  produce  with  words  anything 
like  the  impression  of  these  four  bars  of  Adagio, 
this  fearful  contrast,  which  marks  the  transition 
from  the  real  to  the  ideal  world  in  our  opera ! 

*  *  »  s  *  You  hear  passionless,  dead 
words  sound  forth  from  the  grave,  to  which  a 
change  of  the  chord  upon  each  syllable,  a  terrible 
dismembering  of  the  harmony,  lends  an  inde- 
scribably strange  semblance  of  life,  which  is  like 
the  absolute  opposite  of  life.  And  therein  lies 
the  wonder,  that  is  to  Say  the  harmonizing  of  two 
essentially  contradictory  thoughts.  The  voice 
closes,  spectre-like,  with  the  dominant  of  the  key, 
struck  with  the  major  third.  This  is  a  church 
cadence ;  it  belongs  to  eternity,  which  know  no 
minor,  type  of  earthly  instability.  Di  rider  Jinirai 
pria  delV  aurora. 

At  this  oracular  utterance  Giovanni  for  the 
first  time  feels  a  terror,  that  strikes  to  the  inmost 
marrow  of  his  iron  constitution.  Chi  va  la ! 
Chi  va  la  !  (Who  goes  there  ?),  and  the  voice, 
receding,  answers  him  in  the  same  tempo  of  Adagio, 
whose  3-4  measure  appears  shortened  by  the  dis- 
tance :  Ribaldo,  audace,  lascia  ai  morti  la  pace  (Ri- 
bald, audacious,  leave  the  dead  in  peace).  The 
animated  nothing  lets  its  voice  be  heard  still  more 
frightfully  in  a  second  verse,  and  again  the  ca- 
dence of  eternity  closes  the  half-opened  grave. 
The  accompaniment  of  the  chorale,  placed  be- 
hind the  statue,  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
not  only  by  the  acoustic  coloring,  but  by  the  har- 
mony. The  oboes  and  clarinets  strengthen  the 
spectral  music  in  the  upper  octaves ;  the  most 
mournful  chords  of  the  fagotto  are  married  in 
the  middle  with  the  sighs  of  the  tenor  trombones ; 
and  the  bass  trombone  thunders  in  heavy  tones 
upon  the  fundamental  notes. 

The  effect  of  this  Chorale  is  the  loftiest  and 
most  searching,  that  can  be  heard  upon  the  stage  ; 
indeed  for  certain  organizations,,  especially  in 
early  youth,  it  is  too  powerful.  I  knew  a  person 
who  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  heard  "  Don 
Juan  "  for  the  first  time  and  was  almost  sick  for 
several  days  in  consequence.  The  fearful  Cho- 
rale had  so  fastened  on  his  brain,  that  it  contin- 
ually sounded  in  him  from  beginning  to  end ;  a 
painful  experience,  even  when  the  music  is  of 
an  agreeable  character. 

Search  tlirough  all  the  spectres,  phantoms, 
ghosts  and  cobolds,  which  have  spoken,  after 
Mozart,  on  the  lyric  stage;  try  to  realize  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  means,  that  have  been 
applied,  to  make  us  believe  in  these  apparitions. 
But  neither  decorations  and  machinery,  nor  the 
different  instruments  which  have  been  used  spe- 
cially and  solely  upon  these  occasions,  nor  all  the 
attempts  of  our  modern  composers  with  all  the 
wealth  of  means  at  their  disposal,  have  sufficed 
to  awaken  the  impression  which  Mozart  under- 
stood how  to  make.  We  content  ourselves  with 
citing  only  the  most  famous  among  them,  which 
we  have  heard,  such  as  the  apparition  of  the  en- 
chantress in  the  Geisterinsel  of  Zumsteeg,  the 
classical  apparition  of  Ninus  in  Rossini's  Semi- 
ramide,  the  infernal  dance  with  the  other  diabo- 
lisms in  Robert  le  Diable,  and  the  devil  scenes  in 
the  FreyschUtz,  which  last  in  our  opinion  stand 
far  above  those  of  Meyerbeer  and  many  others. 


Now,  we  will  wager,  that  the  Commendatore  will 
outlive  all  his  rivals  from  the  other  world,  since 
he  is  beyond  dispute  the  deadest  in  the  whole 
company. 

The  Invitatiom. 
Of  all  the  thoughts  of  the  poem  the  invitation 
to  supper,  which  Don  Juan  addresses  to  the  statue) 
is  without  doubt  the  absurdest..  Da  Ponte  saw  fit 
to  indulge  in  this  extravaganza,  and  handed  it 
over  to  his  collaborate ur,  to  make  it  enjoyable  if 
possible.  But  Mozart  had  provided  for  it  from 
the  outset.  Don  Juan,  as  constructed  by  the 
music,  is  something  more  or  something  less  than  a 
man.  All  that  precedes  in  the  role  and  in  the 
character  connects  itself  musically  by  an  admira- 
ble logic  with  the  invitation  scene.  Giovanni 
could  not  resist  a  certain  tremor  at  the  words  of 
the  spectre  ;  and  this  inward  emotion,  badly  veiled 
in  the  recitative,  is  for  him  soru^thing  new,  which 
disturbs  and  tortures  him  far  more  than  the  mira- 
cle Avhich  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  He  feel 
fear !  he,  who  with  such  mighty  and  real  convic- 
tion in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  said  :  Se  cadesse 
ancora  il  mondo,  nulla  mai  temermi  fa,  (If  the 
world  should  fall,  &o. !)  Pride  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  wavering  giant.  Read  the  inscription  on 
the  monument,  he  says  to  his  shivering  servant, 
and  instantly  appears  in  burning  characters  the 
vengeance-craving  motto.  No  !  no !  no !  he  says 
then  to  himself,  all  this  idle  hocus-pocus  has  lost 
its  charm  by  repetition.  Thou  shalt  be  twice 
conquered,  miserable  grej'-beard.  I  shall  quail  as 
little  before  thy  scolding  shadow,  as  before  thy 
feeble  sword.  Leporello !  tell  him  he  must  come 
to  supper  with  me  this  evening.  Is  not  this  the 
height  of  self-delusion,  the  delirium  of  a  perverse 
strength,  exerting  itself  the  more  because  it  was 
upon  the  point  of  wavering  ?  A  blind  rage  has 
got  the  mastery  in  Giovanni's  heart ;  his  blood, 
which  for  a  moment  had  stood  still  in  his  veins 
now  boils ;  he  has  the  fever  on  him  and  he  keeps 
on  laughing ;  he  jokes,  and  in  sheer  joke  he  will 
stab  his  servant,  who  is  too  slow  to  execute  his 
mad  commands.  We  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  these  physiological  remarks,  in  order  to 
explain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  indefinable  charac- 
ter of  the  piece  which  follows  ;  a  composition 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  efiect 
which  the  miracle  must  have  produced  upon  any 
other  person  but  Don  Juan ;  a  composition,  which 
is  at  once  comical  and  fearful,  brilliant  and  mys- 
tical, full  of  enticements  for  the  ear,  and  of  allu- 
sions to  the  second  sight ;  a  farce,  one  will  say, 
enacted  in  the  churchyard,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  departed ;  something  that  has  no  name  : 
0  statua  gentilissima. 

If  we  consider  only  the  text  and  the  declama- 
tion of  the  vocal  parts,  the  poetical  thought  of  the 
duet  is  simple  enough,  although  it  is  faithfully  and 
energetically  reproduced  by  the  composer.  On 
the  one  side  Giovanni,  who  maintains  all  the 
decorum  of  a  cold  and  sarcastic  dauntlessness,  in 
spite  of  the  mental  agitation  which  he  betrays, 
and  which  moreover  is  expressed  in  the  vivacity 
of  the  tempo,  the  wandering  motion  of  the  instru- 
mental figures  and  even  the  undecided  key  of  E 
major ;  on  the  other  side  Leporello,  who,  placed 
betwixt  the  speaking  statue  and  his  master's  ra- 
pier, as  between  two  fires,  has  no  motive,  he,  poor 
devil,  to  conceal  the  two-fold  mortal  terror  that 
torments  him.  Contrasts  of  this  sort  always 
were  with  Mozart  an  occasion  for  a  splendid  tri- 
umph.   In   the  whole  duet  the  two  voices  have 


but  one  passage  in  common :  Colla  marmorea 
testa  ei  fa  cost,  cost,  (With  his  marble  head  he 
does  so,  so,)  where  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
melodic  intervals,  together  with  the  rhythm,  imi- 
tate the  motion  of  the  statue'shead.  But  although 
the  performers  sing  the  same  melody,  yet  they 
must  give  it  a  very  different  expression.  Lepo- 
rello imitates  mechanically  what  he  has  seen,  as  a 
scared  monkey  might  do ;  Giovanni,  mocking  him, 
sings  in  a  tone  of  most  contemptuous  irony ;  his 
head  sinks  and  raises  itself  proudly. 

The  piece,  thus  far  as  intelligible  and  theatrical 
as  the  music  could  make  it,  only  becomes  fantas- 
tical and  undefinable  through  the  instrumentation. 
For  a  moment  only,  justone  measure,  is  the  duet, 
through  the  yes  of  the  Commendatore,  made  a 
supernatural  Terzet.  This  answer  of  the  spec- 
tre has  had  its  influence  on  the  instrumentation, 
as  it  could  not  but  have ;  yet  it  has  left  only  a 
few  brief  traces  of  itself  behind ;  before  and 
after  it,  we  hear  some  passages  in  the  orchestra 
which  bear  no  decided  relation  either  to  the  gen- 
eral efiect  of  the  situation,  or  to  the  three  speak- 
ing persons :  figures,  which  are  now  lively  and 
brilliant,  now  moody  and  fantastical ;  chords  of  the 
wind  instruments,  which  close  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  and  with  a  mystical  charm  upon  an  abrupt 
cadence  from  B  major  to  .  C  major ;  strokes  of 
the  violas,  which  hum  upon  the  lowest  string,  like 
a  bass  phantom,  with  an  air  of  jocund  repose,  that 
makes  a  shudder  creep  over  one.  Apparently 
the  orchestra  here  expresses  relations,,  which  are 
not  indicated  in  the  drama  and  which  cannot  be 
even  silently  implied  there.  Could  Mozart  have 
executed  anything  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  with- 
out connecting  any  thought  with  it  ?  What  if  the 
voice  from  the  monument  had  found  echoes  in  the 
surrounding  graves!  if  by  the  fearful  and  re- 
vengeful tones  of  the  shadow  other  gentler  spirits 
were  awakened  ?  spirits  of  maidens  who  depart- 
ed before  the  age  of  the  emotions  of  love,  souls 
of  little  children,  who  died  in  their  nurses'  arms, 
that  pale  and  indifferent  crowd,  yet  happy  that  it 
has  not  more  to  live,  which  hovers  about  the  man 
of  marble  and  in  ghastly  complacency  looks  on 
scenes  from  this  life,  of  which  it  understands  no- 
thing ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


Opera  and  Oratorio  contrasted. 

(From  TTillis'e  Musical  World.) 

The  Opera  and  Oratorio  are  beginning  to  be 
such  popular  styles  of  public  performance  in  this 
country,  that  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  may 
not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers. 

The  general  features  of  musical  structure  are 
the  same  in  both.  Iri  other  respects  they  vastly 
differ.  They  are  alike  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars : 

1.  An  instrumental  overture  or  introduction ; 
sometimes,  also,  in  both  this  is  omitted.  Rossini 
once  told  a  young  man  in  pursuit  of  musical 
knowledge  under  difficulties,  that  the  best  way  of 
writing  an  overture  to  his  opera,  which  in  other 
respects  was  completed,  was  to  write  none  at  all — 
a  course  which  with  great  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  himself  he  had  pursued  in  one  of  his  own 
operas. 

2.  The  plot  is  generally  a  progressive  one : 
but  in  the  opera  a  sharper  climax  is  often  sought, 
the  finale  being  an  e.'iciting  catastrophe  of  some 
kind.  This  is  often  the  case  with  oratorios  ;  like 
Bach's  oratorios  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
which  close  with  his  orucifi.xion.  But  in  the  ora- 
torio a  succession  of  sacred  scenes  may  also  be 
presented,  without  any  very  exciting  climax, 
such  as  we  look  for  in  works  calculated  for  dra- 
matic action — like  operas. 

3.  The  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  worked 
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up  into  choruses,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  and 
concerted  pieces  of  all  kinds,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  both  in  the  opera  and  the  ora- 
torio. 

But  here  the  parallel  seems  to  end.  The  two 
difTer  essentially  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  In  the  choice  of  subject.  In  the  opera, 
human  love,  in  its  thousand  changeful  aspects  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  fortune  and  misfortune,  success 
and  failure  is  ordinarily  presented.  The  most 
elevated  and  dignified  phase  of  this  ever  embod- 
ied is,  perhaps,  Beethoven's  opera  of  Fidelio, 
in  wh(t;h  not  the  sentimental  history  of  two  lovers 
is  portrayed,  but  the  sublime  fidelity  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  and  her  rescue  of  his  life  at  the 
last,  from  the  hand  of  a  powerful  adversary.  In 
the  oratorio  the  Divine  love  is  oftenest  portrayed, 
or  such  subjects  and  histories  as  delineate  this 
love.  To  this  distinctive  choice  of  subjects — it 
must  be  stated,  however — there  are  e.xceptions. 
In  a  few  instances  sacred  subjects  have  been  se- 
lected by  prominent  operatic  composers,  and 
wrought  up  in  opera  form,  with  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  operatic  and  dramatic  treatment. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  sacred  operas  of  Jo- 
seph and  his  Brethren,  by  Mehul ;  and  Moses  in 
Egypt,  by  Kossini.  These  works,  of  course,  it  is 
understood,  are  only  sacred  in  subject ;  they  are 
essentially  operatic  in  style  of  composition  and 
musical  effect. 

2.  The  opera  and  the  oratorio  differ  radically 
(as  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph)  in  style  of 
composition  and  musical  treament.  In  the  opera, 
the  free  or  secular  style  is  adopted ;  in  the  ora- 
torio, the  strict  or  sacred  style.  A  consequent 
marked  contrast  of  eflfect  (which,  after  all,  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  sacred  and  secu- 
lar music)  is  thus  produced.  It  is  true  that  Mo- 
zart, in  his  overture  to  ZaiiberflSte  treats  a 
subject  in  a  fugued  style  ;  but  it  is  such  a  fugue 
as  one  might  very  well  dance  to,  and  exceedingly 
un-church  like,  and  opera  like  (as  it  should  be) 
in  movement.  It  is  also  true  that  in  much  ora- 
torial  composition  we  find  music  written  in  the 
free  style ;  as  to  progression  of  parts,  etc.  But 
then  the  coloring,  even  here,  is  sacred  and  reli- 
gions :  unmistakably  so,  in  all  genuine  oratorial 
composers. 

3.  The  subject  of  opera  is  always  selected  and 
treated  with  a  view  to  exciting  dramatic  action 
and  stage  effect.  In  the  oratorio  we  have  no  ac- 
tion and  no  stage  effect".  The  climaxes  in  orato- 
rios are  all  musical,  except  such  intellectual  or 
emotional  climaxes  as  are  induced  by  the  sacred 
text  itself. 

In  these  important  respects,  therefore,  do  the 
opera  and  oratorio  differ. 

We  may  state,  that  we  often  witnessed,  while  in 
Germany,  the  simple  and  touching  opera  of  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren  on  the  Frankfort  stage.  It  was 
regularly  given  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  action 
and  scenic  effect  were  simple  and  quiet  while  the 
music,  though  also  simple  and  quiet,  is  conceived 
of  course  in  the  old  opera  style ;  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  Mehul. 

Works  like  Joseph  and  Moses  in  Egypt  are  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  sacred  in  subject  only  ;  they 
are  essentially  secular  and  operatic  in  musical 
style  and  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  auditors. 
Such  works  can  never  be  regarded,  of  course,  as 
oratorios,  having  been  originall)'  conceived  as 
operas  by  the  composers,  and  intended  for  dra- 
matic action.  We  never,  therefore,  ever  heard  in 
the  land  of  oratorios — Germany — of  a  sacred 
musical  association  (like  the  celebrated  Ca:cilien- 
Verein  in  Frankfort,  for  instance,  which  Mendels- 
sohn so  much  frequented,)  undertaking  the  study 
of  the  opera  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  or  Moses 
in  Egypt — sacred  as  the  subject  is — for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  it  as  an  oratorio.  They  would 
have  incurred  nothing  but  ridicule  by  so  doing. 
We  heard  however  of  Rossini's  Moses  in  Egypt 
being  performed  on  a  German  stage  by  a  musical 
association,  where  simply  the  music  was  given 
without  the  action,  use  being  made,  however,  of 
appropriate  scenery  as  background.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  ever  knew  the  Germans  to 
make  toward  turning  opera  into  oratorio.  They 
certainly  never  went  so  far  as  to  substitute  the 
name  of  one  for  the  other. 


It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  this  country, 
(where,  as  the  land  of  Edwards,  we  have  natur- 
ally perhaps  greater  freedom  of  the  musical  will) 
to  present  an  opera  like  Moses  in  Egypt  as  an 
oratorio — though  of  course  no  more  an  oratorio  in 
musical  style,  and  in  absolute  eflfect  upon  the  audi- 
tors than  the  Barber  of  Seville  ;  or  half  as  much 
so  as  the  majestic  opera  of  Semiramide. 

The  wish  has  often  been  expressed  by  the  gra- 
ver classes  of  our  music-loving  Americans,  that 
operas  might  be  presented  to  them  in  public  per- 
formance musically  only — the  dramatic  action  be- 
ing omitted.  They  wish  to  hear  the  music,  but  do 
not  care  for,  or  approve  of,  the  rest  of  it.  We 
find  this  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  idea  on 
their  part.  And  why  not  ?  It  strikes  us  that  it 
might  prove  a  very  successful  enterprise.  Only 
— let  us  not  call  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  Ma- 
saniello  and  Norma  and  Favorita  or  even  Moses 
in  Egypt  an  oratorio  :  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
each  of  these,  like  others  of  their  class,  were  con- 
ceived, and  originally  launched  upon  the  world, 
and  called  operas,  by  their  composers — who  ought 
best  to  know  what  they  are ;  for  what  they  were 
intended  ;  and  what  name  belonged  to  them.  Call 
them  rather  concert  operas — if  you  will ;  or  any- 
thing to  designate  that  thej'  are  operas  with  an 
omission  of  the  action  and  the  scenery. 
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From  K-BW  YORK. 
March  12. — Last  Saturday  was  the  evening  of 
our  third  Philharmonic  concert,  at  which  was  as- 
sembled a  still  larger  audience  than  at  the  one  pre- 
ceding. The  programme  was  very  attractive,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  G  minor, W.  A.  Mozart.* 

Recitativo  and  Aria,  from  tlie  Opera  "Guttenberg,". .  .Fuchs. 

Mr.  Philip  Mayer. 
Aria  :  **  Per  piefca,"  from  the  Opera  "  Cosi  fan  tutti,"  Mozart. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  R  Stuart. 

Concerto  No.  5,  for  the  Piano,  in  B  flat,  op.  73,. . .  .Beethoven. 

Mr.  Gustave  Satter. 

PART   II. 

Overture  to  "  Ruy  Bias,''  in  C,  op.  65, Mendelssohn. 

English  Ballad  :  "  Winged  Messenger," Pesca. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  R.  Stuart. 
Aria:  "Der  Kriegeslust  ergeben,"  from  "  Je.ssonda,".  .Spohr. 

Mr.  Philip  Mayer. 
Overture  to  "  Olympia," Spontini. 

Pity,  though,  that  the  execution  was  in  most 
points  far  from  good.  In  all  the  orchestral  parts 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Eisfeld,  on  account  of  severe 
illness,  was  sadly  perceptible.  The  members  of  the 
orchestra  are  accustomed  to  his  direction,  and  he 
has  more  control  over  them,  and  is  less  lenient 
than  Mr.  Timm,  whose  good  nature  often  reaches 
too  far.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Symphony  and  the 
last  Overture  this  was  less  felt ;  they  went  quite 
well ;  particularly  when  compared  to  the  render- 
ing of  them  at  even  that  morning's  rehearsal. — 
But  Ruy  Bias,  in  itself  the  least  interesting  of 
Mendelssohns's  overtures,  was  not  done  justice  to 
at  all,  and  the  vocal  pieces  were  really  spoiled  by 
the  loud  and  coarse  accompaniment  of  hardly  half 
the  orchestra.  Besides,  both  Mrs.  Stuart  and 
Mr.  Mayer  seemed  not  in  very  good,  or  rather  not 
in  very  strong  voice.  For  the  former  all  allowances 
must  be  made,  she  having  very  recently  met  with 
a  severe  domestic  affliction,  under  the  influence 
of  which  I  only  wondered  at  her  being  able  to  sing 
at  all.  She  hardly  did  herself  justice,  in  spite  of 
an  evident  endeavor  to  do  her  best  ;  yet  she  looked 
so  sad  and  weary  that  my  heart  ached  for  her. 

Mr.  Mayer's  aria  from  Guttenberg  was  rather 
tedious,  and  though  that  from  Jessonda  was  sung 
"  by  request,"   yet  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  six  years  of  my  associate  membership,  that 
an  entire  Symphony  of  Mozart  has  been  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  while  Spohr's  "  Consecration 
of  Sounds"  has  been  upon  the  programme  no  loss  than 
three  times. 


audience  would  have  preferred  to  hear  something 
which  had  not  been  sung  twice  last  winter. 

I  have  left  the  best  to  the  last.  Beethoven's 
grandest  Concerto,  performed  by  Mr.  Sattee  in  a 
manner  that  completely  carried  away  the  audience, 
and  inspired  the  orche.stra  so  that  their  accompani- 
ment did  not,  at  least,  spoil  the  effect  of  the  piano. 

Of  Mr.  Salter's  playing  I  do  not  know  how  to 
say  enough.  He  has  taken  the  "  appreciative" 
musical  world  of  our  city  by  storm,  and  can  boast 
of  a  success  which  no  pianist  of  his  class  (that  is, 
not  a  mere  light-fingered  virtuoso)  has  ever  met 
with  here.  He  has  appeared  before  our  best,  most 
competent  musical  audiences  three  times  in  two 
weeks,  and  each  time  has  won  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  unbounded  applause,  and  been  called  out 
and  encored,  only  to  take  his  final  departure  amid 
renewed  vehement  demonstrations  of  satisfaction. 
Such  things  are  encouraging,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Salter's  rendering  of  the  Concerto  was  mas- 
terly throughout.  In  the  first  movement  he  intro- 
duced a  celebrated  cadenza  composed  for  the  con- 
certo by  Liszt,  in  truly  Lisztian  style,  which  might 
have  seemed  out  of  place,  had  it  not  served  as  a 
foil  to  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  Towards 
its  end,  as  light  gradually  broke,  and  at  last,  in  a 
perfectly  etherial  pianissimo  of  high  notes,  the 
theme  re-appeared,  there  was  a  breathless  hush 
throughout  the  whole  house,  until,  with  the  joining 
in  of  the  orchestra,  there  was  one  deep,  long-drawn 
breath,  and  all  gave  vent  to  the  most  unqualified 
admiration. 

The  Adagio  was — Beethovenish  !  I  can  think  of 
no  higher  praise;  and  then  came  the  wild,  spark- 
ling Rondo,  which,  like  that  in  the  Sonata,  op.  26, 
which  follows  the  funeral  march,  brings  the  neces- 
sary relief  to  the  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  ten- 
sion by  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  preceding  move- 
ment. 

On  being  called  out,  Mr.  Satter  played  a  very 
elaborate  and  difficult  Fantasia  upon  the  "  Wed- 
ding March"  of  Mendelssohn,  which,  as  that  theme 
is  a  general  favorite  with  our  public,  won  him  re- 
newed applause.  Boenonis. 

Makch  13.  Opera  matters  are  beginning  to  be- 
come a  little  more  settled,  although  hardly  anything 
is  certain.  Ole  Bull  has  made  no  reply  to  the 
resolutions  alluded  to  in  my  last,  and  he  has  no  occa- 
sion to  do  so ;  for  the  universal  opinion  in  New 
York  is  that  he  is  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
Those  persons,  or  rather  that  person  who  got  up  the 
meeting,  has  so  often  had  similar  resolutions  passed 
with  respect  to  himself,  that  he  is  quite  au  fait  in  pre- 
paring them.  I  see  that  Ole  Bull  has  sworn  to  the 
following  facts  in  the  Fry  vs.  Bennet  case  :  That 
he  furnishe"d  Strakosch  with  $8000  in  drafts,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Europe  to  engage  artists. 
That  when  Brignioli  arrived  he  sent  his  agent  to 
him,  but  was  informed  by  him  that  his  (Bull's)  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  by  Strakosch  in  his  engage- 
ment, and  that  he  (Strakosch)  had  represented  him- 
self to  be  the  sole  manager  of  all  the  theatres  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Bull  also  deposed  that  he  is  in- 
formed that  S.  has  gone  to  Austria  to  visit  his  rela- 
tives, although  he  should  have  returned  to  the  United 
States.    It  is  decidedly  a  nice  state  of  affairs. 

Last  night  Lucia  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employes.  The  house  was  quite  full  for  the  Acad- 
emy,  and  the  performances .    Brignioli,  the 

new  tenor,  did  not  please  very  much.  He  has  a  fine 
voice  but  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  it  to 
advantage.  For  Wednesday  Lucia  is  again  adver- 
'tised,  under  whose  managemen  it  is  not  said,  though 
I  understand  it  is  nominally  under  a  committee  of 
stock-holders ;  but  in  reality  Max  Maeetzek  has  the 
whole  charge. 

Of  the  late  Grisi  troupe,  SusiNi  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope on  Wednesday,  and  Donovani  and  several 
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otliei-s  on  Saturday.  I  understand  their  contract 
prohibited  them  from  accepting  of  another  engage- 
ment in  America,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
their  return  passage. 

This  evening  twelve  nights  of  German  Opera,  of 
which  I  told  you  in  my  last,  commence  at  Niblo's. 
Flotow's  Martha  is  to  be  given  with  about  the 
same  cast  as  in  the  Sowery.  They  should  however 
get  a  better  prima  donna  than  Mme.  Siedenbukg. 
Her  voice  is  much  too  weak  for  such  a  house  as 
Niblo's.  I  hear  that  there  are  subscribers  enough  to 
guarantee  the  expenses,  so  that,  if  the  company  be  a 
good  one,  the  season  will  no  doubt  be  successful. 

To  chronicle  the  musical  matters  of  New  Orleans 
does  not  exactly  come  within  the  sphere  of  my  du- 
ties. Nevertheless  I  wish  to  mention  that  I  see  that 
VEtoile  du  Nord  was  to  be  given  there,  at  the  French 
Opera  House,  on  the  5th  inst.  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  having  been  under  close  study  and  re- 
hearsal for  several  weeks.  As  to  the  artists  who 
gave  it,  I  am  unable  to  inform  you.  R. 

March  14. — I  send  you  a  supplement  to  my  let- 
ter of  yesterday,  to  announce  the  successful  open- 
ing of  German  Opera  last  evening.  Although  the 
weather  was  as  bad  as  any  we  have  had  this  win- 
ter, yet  the  house  was  more  than  two-thirds  full, 
and  the  audience  being  seated  wholly  in  the  par- 
quette  and  first  and  second  tiers,  what  emptiness 
there  was  was  not  apparent.  Martha  was  the 
opera. 

Mr.  Julius  Unger  directed  the  orchestra,  which 
played  much  better  than  most  of  our  opera  orches- 
tras. The  chorus  was  better  and  larger  than  that 
of  the  Geisi  troupe,  though  I  recognized  many  of 
the  same  persons  in  it.  All  the  solo  performers 
pleased  me  much  more  than  in  the  Bowery.  The 
following  %vas  the  caste  : 

Lady  Harriet  Durham,  Mme.  Siedenburg;  Nan- 
cy, Mile.  Martini  D'Ormy;  Lord  Tristan,  Mr. 
Behringee;    Lionel,    Mr.    Quint;    Plunkett,   Mr. 

ViNCKE. 

Mme.  Siedenburg  sang  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer" very  beautifully  and  was  deservedly  encored, 
as  was  also  D'Ormy's;  Jagerin,  frisch  im  Sinn. 
Mr.  Quint  did  much  better  than  he  does  in  Italian 
opera,  where  he  sings  as  Signor  Quinto. 

Among  the  audience  were  many  of  our  fashion- 
able opera  habitues,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
German  population,  from  the  rich  importer  to  the 
industrious  mechanic.  And  this  is  the  fact  which 
will  render  a  permanent  German  opera  more  suc- 
cessful than  an  Italian  one,  because,  besides  fash- 
ionable patronage,  the  former  will  always  have 
the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  our  population. 

The  performances  will  be  continued  on  the  off 
nights  of  the  Academy.  Niblo's  being  engaged  for 
Thursday,  however,  Martha  will  be  repeated  next 
Saturday;  and  I  advise  allyonr  readers,  who  would 
have  a  pleasant  evening,  to  attend.  r. 
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Diary  Abroad.— No.  11. 

Feb.  4th. — As  I  pore  over  the  old  volumes  of  the  Leip' 
ztiger  MiisiJcaUsche  Zeitung,  how  vividly  the  pleasure  I 
had  years  agone  in  the  College  library  at  Cambridge  in 
reading  last  century  history,  literary,  scientific  and  po- 
litical, in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  comes  back  to  mem- 
ory. Bless  those  old  magazines!  There  is  the  Gentle- 
man^s  dfagazint  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Liliput;  in  the 
reviews  of  that  day,  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  and 
all  tliat  literary  galaxy,  are  shining  witli  that  kind  of 
light,  which  precedes  the  halo  of  fame.  Another  old 
publication  will  give  you  the  first  intimation  of  Mr. 
Franklin's  or  Mi*.  Herschell's  discoveries,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  an  oratorio, -words  by  Milton,  music  by  Mr.  Hen- 
del,  (as  the  name  was  often  then  spelled — for  that  is  the 
true  pronunciation  of  it);  in  other  publications  you  see 
the  American  Revolution  gradually  brewing,  though  all 
that  pertained  to  America  was  of  amazingly  small  im- 


portance in  comparison  with  the  doings  of  the  Prussian 
king,  Frederick  11.,  he  who  sent  the  sword  to  Washington 
with  the  inscription:  "  The  oldest  General  to  the  great- 
est,"— (if  the  anecdote  be  aut'nentic.)  And  so  on,  how 
many  hours  have  I  enjoyed  liistory  and  biography  in 
that  way! 

To  one  whose  thouglits  dwell  upon,  and  wiiose  tastes 
lead  him  to,  musical  history  and  biography,  it  is  worth  a 
couple  of  years'  residence  in  Germany  just  to  learn  the 
language,  so  as  to  read  the  musical  periodical  mentioned 
above.  It  covers  a  space  of  just  half  a  century.  When 
it  began,  Mozart  was  recently  gone!  But  Father 
Haydn  was  still  on  the  stage,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
Zdlung  contains  an  account  of  the  first  public  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Creation."  Beethoven  is  known  as  a 
great  pianist — the  Liszt  of  his  day;  but  few  of  his  works 
with  opus  numbers  having  yet  appeared,  some  of  which 
in  the  early  volumes  of  our  journal  give  occasion  to  the 
critics  to  tell  him  some  severe  truths. 

From  that  time  to  1848,  no  single  publication  in  any 
language  can  compare  with  this  as  furnishing  material 
for  musical  history  and  biography.  What  a  vast,  vast 
number  of  names  are  there  to  be  found,  ninety  and  nine 
of  which,  once  of  importance,  now  are  utterly  forgotten, 
while  the  hundredth  fills  ever  more  space,  grows  more 
and  more  important,  and  all  doubt  as  to  its  true  position 
in  the  art  ceases.  Somebody  writes  a  letter  from  Italy, 
and  tells  of  a  wonderful  violinist;  by  and  bye  every  num- 
bef  has  something  to  say  about  Paganini.  Some  other 
body  sends  news  of  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian  opera 
in  New  York, and  M.4ria  Garcia's  name  appears;  then 
Paris  and  London  news  begins  to  speak  of  Mme.  Mali- 
bran;  and  by  and  bye  it  is  (fte  Malibran.  Forty-nine 
years  ago  somebody  wi-ote  from  Prague  a  long  letter 
about  the  music  there,  and  spoke  of  the  performance  of 
Mozart's  double  concerto  for  two  pianos,  in  E  flat,  by 
Fraulein  Melitsch  and  a  liiih  hoy  often  years,  and  said 
that  one  does  not  often  have  opportunity  to  hear  it  with 
such  purity  and  precision.  The  little  boy  played  also 
some  very  diflicult  variations  by  a  certain  Webee,  tlien 
known  by  not  much  else  than  his  piano-forte  virtuosity. 
That  child  was  Mosoheles! 

Some  seventeen  years  later,  Dec.  1, 1822,  another  child 
of  ten  years  gave  a  concert  in  Vienna.  There  was  an 
overture  by  the  violinist,  Franz  Clement,  who  now 
lies  just  across  the  pathway  opposite  Beethoven's  grave; 
then  the  child  played  the  concerto  in  A  minor  of  Hum- 
mel, then  a  great  name ;  then  came  one  of  Kode's  violin 
pieces  of  variations  (E  major);  then  a  Rossini  aria,  by 
Fraulein  Unger,  the  original  contralto  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Second  Mass;  and  then  that  child 
closed  with  a  free  fantasia!  Our  letter-writer  cannot 
contain  himself;  "  Here,  says  he,  is  another  young  vir- 
tuoso, as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  among  us,  who  fills 
us  with  highest  wonder,"  —  "touches  the  limits  of  the 
incredible," — "youthful  giant,  thundering  out  even  the 
last  movement  of  Hummel's  very  difficult  and  wearing 
composition,  without  a  sign  of  weariness,"  —  "  can  play 
from  a  full  score  in  a  way  hardly  to  be  matched,"  and 
so  on.  See  how  he  closes  what  he  has  to  say  of  Fkahz 
Liszt!  "It  was  truly  amusing  to  see  how  the  little 
Hercules  united  the  Allegretto  of  Beethoven's  7th  Sym- 
phony with  [what?]  with  the  motive  of  a  Cavatina  from 
Rossini's  Zelmira,  and  so  to  speak,  kneaded  them  to- 
gether.    Est  Bern  in  nobis.*'     It  was  a  funny  marriage ! 

On  the  9th  of  Nov.  1842,  our  journal  contains  the  close 
of  a  long  article  upon  the  Carnival  operas  of  Italy,  and 
the  singers  employed  in  the  various  theatres.  After 
speaking  of  the  company  at  Trieste,  a  sentence  is  added 
in  relation  to  a  person  now  somewhat  known,  I  take  it, 
in  the  United  States.  "  In  this  great  theatre  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  a  very  skillful  pianist,  Alfred  Jaell,  gave 
a  *  musical  academy '  with  much  applause." 

What  a  host  of  these  wonder-children,  as  the  Germans 
call  them,  are  recorded  in  these  fifty  volumes,  and  how 
few  of  them  are  ever  heard  of  afterward !  The  really 
great  ones  are  often  allowed  to  kill  themselves  by  over- 
exertion, or  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  money-loving 
parents.  A  few  become  men  indeed.  An  article  in  an 
old  number  of  DwlghVs  Jourriul  upon  the  comparative 
influence  of  violin  and  piano-forte  playing  in  making 
Mozarts  and  Beethovens  of  wonder-children,  found  little 
reason  to  hope  any  great  things  in  the  way  of  compo- 
sition from  young  Juliens  and  little  Ursos.  The  Zeitung 
in  question  confirms  this  opinion  throughout.    And  not 


only  in  case  of  the  violin,  which  is  an  instrament  of  such 
power  of  expression  as  almost  inevitably  to  become  all  in 
all  to  one  who  really  loves  it,  but  of  everj' instrument  in- 
capable of  full  harmonies. 

A  single  letter  from  Berlin,  giving  the  musical  history 
of  that  city  for  October,  1818,  speaks  of  three  wonder- 
children;  F.  W.  Kramer,  ten  years  of  age,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  playing  a  concerto  for  the  flute ;  a  boy 
of  the  name  of  Gugel,  who  with  his  father  played  a  con- 
certino b}^  Bernard  Kombekg,  for  two  horns,  and  also 
the  horn  obligato  in  an  aria  by  Reichart;  the  third  made 
his  appearance  in  the  same  concert.  I  will  ti-anslate  the 
passage — the  Wolffl  mentioned  was  the  rival  of  Beet- 
hoven as  pianist  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  Vienna. 
"  Great  applause  followed  the  Trio  for  two  horns  and 
piano-forte  by  WolflJ,  played  by  Herr  Gugel,  his  son,  and 
the  nine-year-old  son  of  the  banker  Mendelssohn." — 
The  annals  of  music  are  not  much  occupied  with  the 
names  of  Kramer  and  Gugel, — but  Mendelssohn ! 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  to  see  how  highly  sev- 
eral pupils  of  Spohr  were  extolled  as  wonderful  young 
violinists,  and  among  them  J.  J.  Bott — not  one  of  whom 
so  far  as  I  know  has  made,  or  is  likely  to  make,  any  great 
sensation  away  from  his  violin. 

And  so  at  last  I  come  to  one  of  the  texts  of  this  pres- 
.ent  discourse. 

In  a  letter  from  Vienna,  published  July  5th,  1843,  spe- 
cial praise  is  accorded  to  the  two  little  sons  of  Prof. 
Helmesberger,  who  performed  a  Duo  Concertante  for 
two  violins  with  such  purity  skill  and  expression  as  to 
give  them  "  a  high  positioli  among  the  little — or  at  all 
events  very  young— Bravura  players,  pupils'  of  Pro- 
fessors Helmesberger  and  Bohm,  viz:  Minkus,  Joachim, 
Schimon,  Bauer,  and  others."  And  that  is  the  first  I 
knew  of  Joseph  Joachim.  Half  a  year  passes  and  a 
litte  boy  plays  a  fantasia  by  Ep.nst  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipzig.  This  is  Joachim,  then  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  critic  is  lavish  of  praise  and 
doubts  not  that  something  more  than  a  virtuoso  might 
be  expected  of  him^even  a  great  artist — and  so  with 
the  professors  of  Mendelssohn's  newly  established  Con- 
sevvatorium  Ihe  boy  proceeds  with  his  musical  studies. 
He  appears  once  more  in  public  this  winter  at  Miss 
Birch's  Concert  —  Miss  Birch  whom  Mendelssohn 
brought  over  from  London  for  the  Gewandhaus — and 
this  time  in  one  of  Spohr's  difficult  concertos.  Hitherto 
our  critic  had  only  heard  the  little  boy  in  pieces  which 
showed  ills  mastery  over  the  instrument;  in  this  he  sees 
the  deep  musical  feeling,  clear  understanding  and  unfal- 
tering good  taste,  which  afford  the  best  reason  to  cherish 
the  highest  expectations  in  regard  to  the  j'oung  artist's 
future. — This  is  the  text,  of  wliich  more  anon. 
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NEW  VOLUME.  —  After  two  more  numbers,  i.  e.  with  the 
number  for  April  7th,  the  Journal  of  Music  will  enter  upon 
its  fouHh  year.  Of  course  now  is  the  tdie  to  renew  or 
TO  COMMENCE  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  Subscribers  will  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  terms  as  advertised,  viz:  §2.00  per  annum, 
by  mail,  and  ®2.50  by  carrier,  both  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  who  do  not  expressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to  stop  the 
Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still  continue  to 
receive  it,  and  be  counted  as  subcribers  for  another  year. 

O=*N0  SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIVED  FOR  A  SHORTii.R  PERIOD  THAN 
SIS  MONTHS  ;  AND  NONE  FOE  LESS  THAN  A  TEAR,  UNLESS  PAID  EST 
ADVANCE. 

Qv^  We  have  enclosed  bills  to  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  yeax  now  closing,  and  beg  that 
they  will  promptly  remit  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

"  Too  Much  Heavy  Music." — A  wi-iter  in 
the  Transcnpt  discusses  the  causes  of  the  inade- 
quate support  extended  to  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
of  the  Orchestral  Union.  He  expresses  a  most 
hearty  admiration  for  the  orchestra,  and  regrets 
that  it  should  "  be  allowed  to  languish,  when  a  little 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  people  would  have 
sustained  it  surely  for  months,  and  possibly  through 
the  summer."     So  far  we  say  Amen  !    But  the 
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writer,  (who  speaks  in  the  name  of  "  Boston,") 
then  goes  on  to  charge  the  want  of  success  mainly 
to  bad  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  music. 
He  says : 

There  has  been  too  much  lieavy  music,  and  too 
little  variety  ;  the  selections  have  not  been  reallj' 
popular.  No  one  doubts  that  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton are  better  able  to  appreciate  classical  music 
than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union  ;  but  no 
one  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  audiences 
which  have  frequented  the  afternoon  concerts  are 
capable  of  truly  understanding  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  or  Mozart.  The  pro- 
grammes have  doubtless  been  most  acceptable  to 
the  "  appreciative  few,"  but,  unfortunately,  these 
do  not  constitute  the  principal  or  paying  portion 
of  the  audience ;  not  their  taste,  but  that  of  the 
majority,  should  be  consulted. 

How  many  of  those  present  at  the  afternoon 
concerts  could  comprehend  the  wonderful  work- 
ing of  the  last  movement  of  the  Jupiter — the 
beauty  of  the  Pastorale— the  majesty  of  the 
Eroica  i>^  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  young 
people,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ences, who  have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  science 
of  music,    and    who  "  only    know  what  pleases 


em,"  can ;  that  they  do  not  is  manifest  by  the 


^. 
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mdiiference  with  which  these  higher  works  have 
been  received,  and  by  the  ready  attention  inva- 
riably given  to  more  popular  pieces.  If  a  move- 
ment like  the  Allegretto  of  Beethoven's  eighth,  or 
the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  third  symphony  is 
performed,  the  public  listens  and  applauds,  not 
because  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  working  up  of 
these  gems — not  because  of  the  science  therein 
displayed, — it  is  the  exquisite  and  simple  melody 
of  the  theme  that  takes ;  that  is  all  that  is  under- 
stood. 

The  fact  is  our  Boston  people, — at  least  such  as 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  afternoon  concerts, 
—are  not  yet  quite  equal  to  a  symphony  once  a 
week  ;  occasionally  it  may  do,  but  so  very  often  it 
will  not  pay.  If  it  is  desired  to  elevate  our  taste, 
let  tbem  commence  with  what  we  can  compre- 
hend, and  gradually  raise  the  standard — but  it  is 
as  impossible  to  digest  the  most  solid  and  severe 
quality  of  music,  without  preparation,  as  to  read 
'  Greek  without  going  through  the  preliminary  of 
learning  the  language. 

This  is  the  usual  talk  after  all  unsuccessful  con- 
certs ;  and  even  the  givers  of  successful  concerts 
are  sometimes  frightened  and  "  demoralized"  just 
at  the  height  of  their  success,  by  sceptical  com- 
plaints and  oi'oakings  about  their  music  being  too 
good  for  the  many,  and  above  the  comprehension 
of  some  flirting  youths  and  misses  in  the  audience, 
whom  it  would  seem  of  more  importance  to  con- 
ciliate than  all  the  rest.     But  let  us  see. 

Is  heavy  music  identical  always  with  the  highest 
kind  of  music  ?  Cannot  a  composition  be  as  su- 
perficial and  full  of  clap-trap  as  yon  please,  and 
in  the  popular  form  of  polka,  potpourri,  French 
overture,  or  what  not,  and  still  be  heavy,  dull  and 
unenjoyable  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  greater 
sense  of  heaviness  does  not  oppress  one  after  sit- 
ting through  a  miscellaneous  hodge-podge  of 
virtuoso  solos,  variations,  waltzes,  operatic  ar- 
rangements laden  with  stunning  brass,  &c.,  &c., 
with  all  the  senseless  encores  thereunto  pertain- 
ing, than  after  hearing  a  good  symphony,  which, 
if  it  somewhat  tax  the  intellectual  attention,  is  for 
that  reason  more  exciting  and  refreshing  than  the 
stupid,  listless  passivity  with  which  you  endure 
the  former  ?  Considering  how  many  times,  for 
years  past,  the  music-loving  part  of  our  society 
have  heard  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  most  of  them  do  really  find  the 
"  Pastoral  Symphony"  refreshing  after  a  melange 
of  Verdi,  Gungl,  Donizetti,  Flotow,  JuUien,  &c., 
served  up  in  the  most  fantastical  shapes? 

Again,  what  if  an   audience  do   not  perfectly 


comprehend  the  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven and  Mendelssohn  !  Is  perfect  comprehension 
by  any  means  indispensable  to  great  and  profitable 
enjoyment  of  them  ?  We  know  many  cases  of 
persons  merely  having  a  general  susceptibility  to 
the  beautiful,  the  elevating  and  the  spiritual,  who 
know  not  perhaps  the  first  A  R-.  C  of  musical  sci- 
enee,who  yet  are  among  the  most  deeply  interested, 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  devout  listeners  to  these 
great  works.  Must  one  understand  the  wonder- 
ful art  with  which  the  four-themed  fugue  finale 
of  the  "  Jupiter"  is  worked  up,  before  he  can  feel 
and  be  uplifted  by  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur  ? 
Then  should  we  all  be  writers  of  symphonies, 
rather  than  listeners.  As  well  say,  go  not  to  the 
picture  galleries  to  admire  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Keubens,  until  yon  are  able  to  tell  how  they 
were  painted.  Knowledge  of  course  enhances 
the  enjoyment,  provided  there  be  inspiration 
enough  in  the  composition  to  keep  it  from  being 
hacknied  before  you  have  half  analyzed  it.  But 
the  beauty,  the  effect,  may  be,  and  should  be  sim- 
ple, though  the  art  concealed  in  that  effect  be  in- 
finitely complex.  Is  it  not  so  in  every  beautiful 
product  of  Nature  ? 

It  is  true  that  most  persons  do  not  listen  to  a 
composition  on  account  of  the  science  and  learn- 
ing displayed  in  it.  But  it  is  not  true,  therefore, 
that  they  listen  merely  for  the  charm  of  the  mel- 
ody. Divest  the  melody  of  all  the  wonderful 
complexity  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  and 
instrumentation,  into  which  it  is  inwoven,  and 
see  if  the  charm  remain.  This  complexity  none 
but  the  taught  musician  technically  understands ; 
but  the  susceptible,  poetic  soul  can  feel  the 
beauty,  can  experience  the  spiritual  effect,  can 
recognize  the  end  of  which  all  this  art  is  but  the 
means,  sometimes  with  a  livelier  zest  than  the 
technical  musician  himself.  And  therein  musi- 
cians very  often  miss  it  in  supposing  that  the  pub- 
lic cannot  appreciate  their  best  music,  because  it 
cannot  apprehend  it  technically,  as  they  them- 
selves do.  Do  painters  paint  only  for  painters, 
or  doctors  preach  only  to  doctors,  or  musicians 
make  music  only  for  musicians  V 

But  you  say  a  Boston  audience  is  "  not  equal" 
to  a  whole  symphony  a  week.  Then  what  in  the 
world  are  we  equal  to  ?  Or  when  shall  we  ever 
be  equal  to  so  much,  if  twenty  years  or  more  of 
pretty  frequent  exposure  to  nearly  all  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  have  not  yet  brought  a 
Boston  public  any  nearer  to  the  point  ?  Not  equal 
to  listening  half  an  hour  in  a  whole  week  to  a  fine 
work,  with  which  we  have  grown  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, and  which,  by  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  musical  persons,  only  grows  more  beautiful  by 
repetition ! 

As  to  the  policy  of  beginning  with  light  music 
and  elevating  our  audiences  gradually  to  the 
power  of  appreciating  better,  we  would  suggest 
two  things.  1.  This  is  just  what  we  have  been 
doing  now  for  twenty  years ;  and  now  that  we 
can  at  last  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
nearly  reached  the  point  (as  seen  by  the  attendance 
upon  classical  concerts  for  the  three  or  four  years 
past,)  must  we  go  down  into  the  lowest  forms  and 
begin  the  long,  slow  schooling  over  again  !  There 
will  always  be  the  same  necessity,  if  we  admit  it 
to  exist  now.  2.  But  is  it  so  clear  that  the  hear- 
ing of  light  music  prepares  one  for  the  under- 
standing of  higher  music  ?  We  believe  this  no- 
tion is  a  fatal  mistake.  How  many  waltzes, 
polkas,  "  American  Quadrilles,"  variation  pieces, 


and  brass  band  arrangements  must  one  hear,  to 
lift  him  to  the  level  of  enjoying  Beethoven  ? 
How  long  must  the  musical  stomach  fortify  itself 
upon  candy  and  whip-syllabubs  and  spices,  before 
it  shall  have  strength  enough  to  like  and  to  digest 
Beethoven  ?  How  long  a  course  of  sentimental, 
blood  and  thunder  novels,  of  clap-trap  melo- 
dramas, and  of  popular  weeklies  with  pictorial 
fronts  bristling  with  American  patriotism,  does  it 
take  to  nurse  up  a  true  appetite  for  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  ?  No,  this  is  not  the  way. 
This  will  but  make  sickly  babies  of  us  all, — that 
is  to  say,  of  all  who  have  not  already  had  the  good 
fortune  of  a  better  sort  of  training. 

It  is  true  that  each  year's  audiences  are  swelled 
by  new  recruits,  by  the  incoming  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  listeners.  All  the  more  therefore 
should  we  see  to  it  that  the  taste  of  the  young, 
should  have  a  chance  to  form  itself  from  the  out- 
set upon  the  best  models.  Not  that  we  should 
deny  them  the  mere  amusement  of  light,  gay, 
brilliant  music  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should 
take  them  up  with  us,  as  far  as  possible,  at  that 
point  of  culture,  which  we  ourselves  through 
greater  disadvantages  have  painfully  and  slowly 
reached.  It  is  a  fatal  policy  to  set  the  standard 
of  our  concerts  mainly  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
comprehension,  to  make  the  programme  for  the 
idlest  and  the  youngest  portion  of  the  crowd. 
So  surely  as  we  do  that,  will  the  real  music-lovers, 
and  all  earnest  persons,  seeking  higher  culture, 
cease  to  go  at  all,  and  then  the  need  for  a  good 
orchestra  will  die  out ;  all  artists,  who  have  self- 
respect,  will  one  by  one  forsake  a  sphere  where 
there  is  no  call  made  upon  their  best  powers,  and 
the  concert-room  will  sink  to  an  arena  of  mere 
physical  amusement,  where  the  violin  may  as 
well  give  way  at  once  to  the  old  country  fiddle, 
and  all  idea  of  music  as  an  Art  be  set  at  rest  1 

Has  this  writer,  (who  certainly  seems  to  write 
with  a  sincere  wish  to  have  musical  taste  raised 
and  artists  encouraged  among  us),  ever  considered 
how  vital  to  the  existence  of  a  true  orchestra  is 
the  music  of  the  great  masters  !  The  symphonies 
and  overtures  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,  are  the  very  life-blood  of  a  fine  orchestra,  or 
rather  the  pure  and  heavenly  air  that  vitalizes 
the  blood  of  the  whole  system.  Without  it  the 
blood  grows  corrupt  and  thickens,  and  the  organi- 
zation dies.  What  motive  can  there  be,  what  in- 
spiration, to  real  artists  to  band  themselves  together 
in  so  rare  and  precious  a  society  as  a  true  orches- 
tra, if  they  are  to  play  only  the  music  that  will 
tickle  the  vulgar  and  the  thoughtless,  if  the  real 
treasures  of  the  Art  of  music  are  to  be  as  much 
let  alone  as  if  they  had  never  been^created,  and 
there  were  no  Art !  It  is  an  indignity  to  an  or- 
chestra as  fine  as  the  Germania  or  the  Orchestral 
Union,  as  well  as  a  monstrous  over-proportion  of 
means  to  end,  to  keep  them  playing  trivial  music 
as  the  rule,  with  onlj'  now  and  then  a  fragment 
of  the  better  kind  as  the  exception. 

The  writer  closes  with  this  appeal : 

Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Union,  one 
movement  of  a  symphony,  an  overture  of  Weber, 
and  a  choice  selection  of  light  music  for  a  pro- 
gramme, will  attract  a  much  larger  audience  to 
an  afternoon  concert,  than  a  symphony  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  long,  an  adagio  from  another  sym- 
phony, and  almost  nothing  of  popular  music. 

It  needed  only  a  little  more  novelty  and  variety, 
and  music  better  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
attendants,  to  have  given  the  Orchestral  Union  a 
success  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Germanians 
last  year. 
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He  forgets  that  the  Germanians,  both  in  con- 
certs and  rehearsals,  gave  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  classical  music  than  we  have  had  this  win- 
ter,— and  uniformly  to  wliat  crowds  I  Whereas 
the  Union,  instead  of  "  almost  nothing  of  popular 
music,"  have  usually  (after  the  first  piece,  which 
was  a  symphony),  given  us  almost  nothing  else. 
One  movement  of  a  symphony  in  a  week  is 
rather  a  small  allowance,  for  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  nearly  every  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  over  and  over  again 
every  winter,  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  we  have 
been  in  Boston. 
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An  Excellent  Example. — Every  instance 
of  a  persevering,  active  faith  in  the  capacity  of  a 
people  to  enjoy  and  love  the  highest  kind  of  music, 
and  in  the  superioi*  potency  of  such  in  the  long 
run  to  that  of  any  kind  of  clap-trap,  deserves  to 
be  chronicled.  Even  in  our  largest  and  most 
cultivated  musical  centres,  our  concert  managers 
and  caterers  lack  faith ;  the  musicians  themselves 
lack  faith  ;  nor  do  the  most  firmly  established  mu- 
sical societies  offer  more  than  an  occasional  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Ask  for  a  chance  to  hear  some 
truly  great  composition,  something  that  is  famous 
purely  on  the  ground  of  genius  and  of  Art,  and 
not  of  cheap  effect,  and  the  answer  is :  It  don't 
pay ;  it  don't  amuse ;  the  multitude  cannot  be  got 
to  hear  it,  or  if  they  do  come,  they  do  not  clap 
and  shout  encore  !  And  yet  it  is  only  by  some 
few  or  some  one  persisting  in  giving  us  opportu- 
nities to  hear  the  best,  and  hear  it  frequently,  that 
we  can  ever  learn  to  know  the  good  from  the 
bad,  or  ever  acquire  any  real  taste  for  music. 
They  who  expect  to  create  this  taste  in  any 
community,  have  got  to  exercise  long  patience  at 
the  outset,  and  be  contented  for  a  long  time  with 
"  the  day  of  small  things  ;"  they  must  renounce 
the  hope  of  brilliant  success  ;  they  must  be  supe- 
rior to  what  the  world  calls  success;  or  rather 
they  must  think  more  of  the  quality  than  the 
quantity  of  their  success.  The  only  reliable  mu- 
sical public  is  that  which  has  been  nurtured  upon 
concerts  of  an  uncompromisingly  high  character. 
In  any  town,  however  little  musical,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  few  earnest  disciples  of  the  true  musi- 
cal faith,  or  even  of  one  man,  to  work  miracles 
among  his  neighbors,  and  to  make  the  "  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose,"  by  perseverance  in  the 
high  course. 

We  have  a  pleasant  instance  of  this  kind  to 
point  to.  The  city  of  Bangor  is  away  "  down 
East,"  remote  from  any  musical  centre,  and  like 
all  our  towns  and  cities  of  a  rapid  growth,  offered 
small  sphere  or  attraction  to  the  musical  artist. 
Even  the  Germans,  who  carry  a  little  of  the  true 
fire  into  all  our  nuclei  of  population,  seem  until 
very  recently  to  have  avoided  it.  Yet  we  have 
in  our  hands  a  list  of  classical  compositions  which 
have  formed  the  programmes  of  a  fortnightly 
series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  given  there  through- 
out nine  months  of  the  past  year,  before  pretty 
constant  audiences,  numbering  sometimes  two 
hundred  persons,  and  all  furnished  purely  from 
domestic  resources.     Here  it  is  : 

Beethoven  :  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Piano  and  Violoncello. 
D,  "         Violin. 

Variations  on  theme  from 

"  Judas  MaccabtCus,"  "  " 

Sonata  in  F  minor, Piano. 

"      ("Moonliglit")  C  sharp  minor, " 

"       ("Pathetique") " 

Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C, Four  hands. 

Mozart  :  Sonata  in  F, Piano  and  Violin. 

"         A  minor Piano. 


Sonata  in  C,. Piano. 

Bflat, " 

"  E  flat, " 

Haydn:  Trios  in  G,  F,  A,  and  F. 

Symphonies  in  E  flat,  and  G, Four  hands. 

Schubert  :  Variations  on  French  Song, ....  Four  hands. 

Songs. 
Handel:  Arias. 
JIendelssohn  :  Songs  without  Words. 

Trio  and  Aria  from  "  Elijah." 

Vocal  Duets. 

Hebriden  Overture, Four  hands. 

Wedding  March, "        *' 

Song:    Volkslied. 

Andante  from  Sonata, Piano  and  Violin. 

Chopin:  Mazourkas. 
Stephen  Hellek  :  Etudes. 

La  Fontaine. 

Valse  elegante. 

Duet :  Pensees  fugitives, Piano  and  Violin. 

Hummel:  Notturno Four  hands. 

Sonata  in  A  flat "        " 

Schumann  :  Kindei'scenen Piano. 

Weber:  Les  Adienx, " 

Invitation  a  la  Valse " 

Moscheles:  Studies. 

Hommage  a  Handel, Four  hands. 

Fantaisie  a  Sontag. 

Marschner  :  Duos, Piano  and  Violin. 

Hauptmann:  Sonata  in  F, "  " 

To  which  add  lighter  compositions  by  Voss,  Kummer, 
Speyer,  Schulhoff,  Blumenthal,  C.  Mayer, 
Diabelli,  Kalkbrennek,  Duvernoy,  &c. 

This  is  well  for  Bangor.  It  would  be  well  for 
Boston.  But  in  a  place  where  classical  music  has 
no  foothold,  it  is  the  opening  of  a  true  fountain  of 
mus'cal  feeling  and  taste.  And  we  understand  it 
is  the  work  of  one  earnest,  quiet,  American-born 
musican,  a  young  man  who  loves  his  Art  better 
than  he  loves  notoriety  or  gold,  —  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tufts.  After  some  years'  study  in  Germany, 
whence  he  returned  a  sound  musician  and  devout 
lover  of  the  highest  models  of  his  Art,  he  was 
content  to  banish  himself  from  the  temptations  and 
advantages  of  our  more  musical  capitals,  and  build 
up  his  own  little  musical  world  around  him 
(where  there  was  none  before)  as  a  teacher  and 
organist  in  Bangor.  By  dint  of  several  years  of 
perseverance  he  had  trained  a  number  of  pupils 
to  that  point  that  they  could  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  best  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
&c. ;  and  then  were  organized  a  series  of  sub- 
scription concerts  which  have  been  unremittingly 
continued,  and  always  kept  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard as  regards  the  compositions  introduced. 

Mr.  Tufts  has  also  set  an  example  in  his  function 
as  organist,  which  certainly  is  equalled  in  but  very 
few  churches  even  in  our  largest  cities.  For  over 
a  year  past  there  has  not  been  a  Sabbath  on 
which  that  congregation  has  not  heard  a  full  fugue 
on  the  organ.  He  began  with  composing  very 
simple  fugues  himself,  first  in  two,  then  in  three, 
then  in  four  parts,  first  with  single,  then  with  dou- 
ble subjects,  to  accustom  the  ear  and  mind  to  the 
fugue  form  ;  and  then  after  modestly  and  piously 
using  his  own  compositions  as  mere  stepping  stones 
and  staging,  he  flung  it  all  away  and  introduced 
his  audience  to  the  master-works  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  This  may  seem  pedantry  to  many, 
but  we  congratulate  the  place  which  knows  how 
to  support  and  cherish  such  a  pedant.  There 
is  a  chance  that  some  real  sentiment  for  music 
will  grow  up  in  that  place  ! 


Musical  Fund  Concert. — We  cheerfully  second  the 
following  suggestion.  If  the  Society  are  to  recover  from 
the  winter's  disasters  at  all  (which  certainly  with  faith 
and  perseverance  cannot  be  impossible  to  so  good  an 
orchestra,)  it  must  be  by  some  such  course. 

Mr.  Dwight  : — Having  read  your  article  of 
March  3d,  "  On  bringing  out  new  works,"  and 
concurring  heartily  with  the  views  there  expressed, 
allow  me  to  ask  from  you  a  still  more  positive  and 
direct  suggestion  to  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  viz: 
That  during  the  few  remaining  concerts  such  sym- 
phonies as  Mendelssohn's  A  major  and  A  minor, 
Beethoven's  7th,  and  the  "  Jupiter"  by  Mozart  may 
once  more  be  presented  to  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  generally.  Also  the  overtures  to  Tamihiiu- 
ser,  and  Mendelssohn's  Mecresstille,  &c.,  w^hich 
should  never  tire.  The  great  irregularity  of  the 
above  concerts  has  been  a  source  of  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  subscribers,  and  is,  we  think,  one  cause 


of  the  great  want  of  success  this  winter  ;  since, 
after  waiting  long  and  in  vain  while  musica  expecta- 
tur,  patience  at  length  gives  out,  and  engagements 
are  formed  ad  interim.  While  we  regret  to  complain 
we  yet  feel  that  justice  is  due  to  those  who  really 
love  good  music,  and  that  these  sentiments  would 
probably  be  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  Musir 
eal  Fund  audience.  Hoping  for  the  best,  and  pray- 
ing for  patience.  Respectfully  yours, 

A  Subscriber. 
March  12,  1S55. 


The  Concert  To-Night. — We  trust  none  of  our  rea- 
ders need  to  be  reminded  of  their  duty  to  the  Concert  for 
the  Poor,  to  be  given  by  the  Mencjelssohn  Choral 
Society.  The  programme  is  a  rich  one,  as  maybe  seen 
below;  and  with  tire  free-will  offering  of  so  much  solo 
talent,  in  addition  to  the  fine  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
Society,  the  musical  attraction  is  certainly  great. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  are  preparing, 
with  the  promise  of  valuable  assistance,  for  their  Annual 
Benefit  Concert,  which  will  probably  take  place  on  Tues- 
day week.  ^ 

Mlle.  De  Lamotte  will  give  her  fourth  and  last 
Chamber  Concert,  of  classical  music,  shortly  after  Easter. 


^ttSjertiBftnents. 

In  aid  of  tlie  Charity  Fund  of  the 

Boston  Provident  Association, 

To  be  given. 

This  ("Saturday^  Evening,  March  ITth, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 


1® 


mum 


With  the  obliging  co-operation  of  the  follnwicg 
RESIDENT  ARTISTS  AND  AMATEURS : 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWORTH.        Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  HILL.  Mrs.  T.  H.  EMMONS. 

Miss  S.  BOXHAMLY.  Miss  JENNY  TWICHELL. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEB.  Mr.  A.  ARTHURSON. 

Mr.  S.  B.  BALL.  Mr.  G.  H.  ELLIOTT. 

Mr.  J.  W.  ADAMS.  Mr.  HIRAM  WILDE. 

Mr.C.  R.  ADAMS.  Mr.  J.  M.  MOZART. 

W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Orgauist. 

A  complete  GRAND  ORCHESTRAofThirty-fiTe  Artists,  CARL 

GARTNER,  Loader. 

The  whole  under  the  direction  of 
H.   ECKHARDT,    Conductor. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Overture  :  Iphigenia  en  AuUde Gluck 

2.  Recitative  and  Air  :  Mias  Bothamly Haydn 

3.  Quartet :  Music  from  '  Semiramide,' Rossini 

Mrs  Hill,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr,  Adams  and  Mr.  Wilde. 

4.  Air:  from  the  Oratorio  'Solomon,'  Mr.  Arthurson.  .Handel 

5.  Air:  *  Angels  ejer  bright  a\id  fair,' Mrs.  Long Handel 

6.  Quartet:  '  Quando  corpus,' from  '  Stabat  Mater,'. .  Rossini 
Miss  Bothamly,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Mozart. 

7.  Recitative  and  Air  :  from  the  '  Messiah,' Handel 

Mrs   Wentworth. 

8.  Aria  and  Chorus  ;  from  '  Stabat  Mater,' Rossini 

Aria  :  '  Inflammatue,'  Miss  Bothamly. — Cho.  '  In  die  judicii.' 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  :  Zauberflote Mozart 

2.  Chorus  :  '  The  God  of  Israel,'  from  '  Semiramide,'    Rossini 

3.  Grand  Scena:  '  Fall  of  Zion,'  Mr.  Wetherbee Paisiello 

4.  Chorale:  '  Sleepers,  wake,' from  '  St.  Paul,'. .  .Mendelssohn 

5.  Aria:  '  Cujus  Animam,' from  *  Stabat  Mater,' Rossini 

Mr.  Elliott. 

6.  Duo  :  '  Quis  est  homo,'  from  '  Stabat  Mater,' Rossini 

Miss  Bothamly  and  Mrs.  Emmons. 

7.  Chorus  :  '  He,  watching  over  Israel,'  from  '  Elijah,' 

Mendelssohn 

Finale:  Scena  from  the  Oratorio  of  'Elijah,' Mendelssohn 

Obadiah,  Mr.  Arthurson  :— Elijah,  Mr.  Wetherbee  :—Th« 
Youth,  Rliss  Bothamly  : — and  Chorus. 

[II^Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  7)^  o'clock. 

]y£K.    HAKBISON   MIIiLAKD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OE  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 


DITSON'S  SELECT  BRASS  BAND  MUSIC. 

These  Selections,  printed  on  cards,  comprise  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  arranged  for  fourteen  instruments,  viz ; — 

2  E  ilat  Cornets ;  3  B  fiat  Cornets  ;  2  E  flat  Altos ;  2  B  flat 
Baritones  ;  1  B  Hat  Bass  Tuba  or  Opbicleidc  ;  1  B  flat  or  P  B.ass 
Tuba;  Bass  Drum  ;  Cymbals,  and  Side  Drum. 

They  can  be  used  by  bands  of  a  less  number,  if  desirable. — 
The  following  are  now  ready  : 

PRIMA  DONNA  WALTZ, Price  Sl.OO 

KATY  DARLING  &  LILY  DALE  QUICK-STEP, 1  00 

FEST  MARCH,-. 1.00 

WAIT  FOR  THE  WAGON  &  JORDAN  QUICK-STEP,  . .  .1.00 

Others  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

Published  by        Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAYOW, 

A  Weekly  Paper  (levoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembhandt  Peale,  A  E. 
Ddrand,  Premlent  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  BEEcnER,  KeT.  Samuel  Gsoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Rusein.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculpfor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forminc)  paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
Ifa'fed  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  cairy  metal  AVe  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriouFness  and  instruv^tive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  .improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  pariently,  nn- 
ambitionak^,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
adrairat^B— a  poor  Tictory— but  in  leaving  us  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayou 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
frashing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Tbe  Craton,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  -worthy 
of  all  wfe  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the. Italian  style  of  Singing  to  tbe  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  gnttural,  na.-^al,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
Iv  beautiful. 

*  To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hrief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lievinc  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

^Cr"  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Keferenceb— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF-    MUSIC, 

5365  Waslliiigtoil  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANnFACTUREKS  OE 

PATENT  ACTION 
GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

i»i.A.Kro-:F'oitT?:Eis , 

or  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

l«^AKEBOOMS, 

3VE.i^!5C3X<krXO     TOEJIVEE^XjiIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN  mCHAEDSON, 

98a.  "WASHINGTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 
:3^03Ft:E!IC3r3?a"    S^TJJSXO^ 

Comprising  the  latest  works  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 
Kichardson's  Collection  of  National  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Tery  easily  arrai'igfd  for  tbe  Piano,  and  fingered  after   the 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In  twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Sis  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H    JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.     Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Concone's  Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.     Just  published.     They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.     Price  3r2. 

OC^All  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

MUSICAL  EXCHAKGE,    383  'Washinstom  St., 

BOSTON. 

^JOB  PRINTIG  neatlj  and  promptly  eiecnted  at  this  Office. 

GRACE  CHURCH,  New  York.  — The  ANTHEM  composed 
by  Signer  Torrente  for  Mrs.  Bodstein,  (late  Julia  L. 
Northall,)  and  as  sung  by  her  in  Grace  Church  on  Christmas 
Day,  1854,  has  just  been  published  by 

C.   BBEUSIlirG, 
Importer  of  Foreign  Music,  701  Broadway. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGKf  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  comer  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

MauLTifactory",  379  '^Vasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.  F.    MULLEK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c, 
Residence,  ]Vo.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

G.  ANDRE   &o   CO/S 

jStpot   of    ^OTzi^TX    anti    ^amsstit    ffctiisu, 

19  3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOTE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  cat-alogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Puhlications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

ADOLPH    KIELBLOCK, 


Uuited  States  Hotel. 


Dec  30 


SIGIVOR  AUGT7STO  BENDELARI,  Professor  of 
IMusic,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Croral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  aflord  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  Adgdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
"Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REPBREKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

CARL    GARTNER, 

T  E  21C  H  BR    or    MJJSIC^ 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theort  op  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


MiNUFACTORED   BT 

MASON     8l     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  beheve 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

Equality,  Power,  Sweetnesa  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Pinisli. 
Our  prices  vary  from  SCO  to  gilTo,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Kecommendatious  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[tv^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON  &  HAMLTX, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  )  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston.,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.J 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Piano-Fortes, 

No.  34:4:  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Pntolisher  amd  Imporler  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    Ail  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
q;7^  Catalogues  Bent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

Mb.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Wo.  18  TREBIONT  TEMPIiE,  BOSTON. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Kevere  House.  Terms  :  —  ®50  p«r  quarter  of  24:  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  SpSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

YOUNG  LABES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BliAWCHARD,   TeacUer. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 


Sept.  2 


a.    p.   HEEO   &   Co. 

13  Tremont  St.,  opposite  the  Museum, 
Sole  Agents  for  Prince  ^  Co-'s  Melodeons. 


ANDREAS  T.  THORUP, 
TEACHER    OF    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence,    84    Finckney    Street. 


Sept  1 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  i'iano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Kichaedson,  28^  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References:— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS  RYAN, 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

HESIDENCE,  19  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

PRINCE  &  CO;S  MELODEONS, 

OF  every  vaiiety.  from  S45  to  SfloO,  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
lecture-room,  lodge-room,  or  small  church.  Believing 
them  to  be  better  in  tone,  more  durable,  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  any  other  make,  they  have  accepted  the  agency, 
and  keep  for  sale  only  those  manufactured  by  Prince  &  Co. 


ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 

teacher  op  the  piano-forte. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norlolk  House,  Roxbiiry.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kjieeland  Street. 


^ 
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Dmiglifs  Snnrtifll  nf  ffltisir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


\  BY  MAIL,.... $2    PER   ANNUM,  j 


CARRIER, 


1.50 


IN  ADVANCE. 


ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mnsic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Ooucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  \Vorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
"  NON  Ml  DiR." 
We  take  leave  of  Anna  in  the  air :  Non  mi  dir, 
hell'  idol  mio  (Tell  me  not,  beloved,  &c.,)  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  opera,  in  which  Mozart  finds 
himself  at  open  variance  with  his  poet.  Da  Ponte 
believes  in  Anna's  marriage,  and  Mozart  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  ;  Da  Ponte  lets  her  turn  her 
eyes  upon  the  future,  and  the  musician  translates 
this  hope  into  a  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the 
past.     Where  is  the  lofty  heroine  of  the  first  act, 


the  goddess  of  the  Sextet ;  where  that  voice  whose 
slightest  accents  woke  in  us  a  tragic  fever ;  which 
summoned  up  the  tempest  of  the  orchestra,  com- 
manded the  invisible  powers,  and  like  a  chosen  one 
ascended  in  the  starry  crown  of  glory  to  the  skies  ? 
Alas  1  that  voice  has  scarcely  the  strength  left  to 
heave  a  sigh.  How  very  diflferent  the  recitative  : 
Crudele  !  ah  no  mio  bene  from  the  two  first ;  what 
a  weariness  of  life,  what  exhaustion  is  expressed 
in  the  instrumental  figures,  despite  a  text  so  full 
of  tenderness  and  hope !  The  Andante  of  the 
aria  consists  of  the  same  figures  with  the  reci- 
tative, which  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  person, 
and  which,  transferred  to  the  voice-part,  produce 
a  song  all  the  more  mournful,  that  this  mourn- 
fulness  conceals  itself  under  a  cheerful  guise. 
Calma,  calma  il  tuo  tormenlo  (calm  thy  anguish,) 
says  the  inconsolable  Anna,  while  she  endeavors 
to  console  the  poor  Ottavio.  At  first  she  says  it 
to  him  in  a  pretty  firm  tone  ;  but  as  she  tries  to 
say  it  again,  that  mournful  touch  of  the  violins, 
which  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  recitative 
and  was  suppressed  by  force,  breaks  through  all 
resistance  and  develops  itself  in  a  series  of  re- 
mote keys,  loaded  with  flats,  which  by  degrees 
impart  to  it  the  character  of  the  darkest  melan- 
choly, and  lead  to  the  wonderful  conclusion  of 
the  Andante  upon  a  hold.  Mozart  has  aban- 
doned the  positive  and  actual  sense  of  the  text : 
Calma,  calma  il  tuo  tormenio,  and  given  it  the 
future  and  conditional  sense  contained  in  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence :  se  di  duol  non 
vuoi  ch'io  moro  (if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of 
grief,)  an  anomaly  which  proves  clearly  enough 
the  difference  of  views  between  the  poet  and 
the  musician. 

This  want  of  unity  continues  and  grows  still 
more  prominent  in  the  Allegretto :  Forse  un 
giorno  il  cielo  ancora  seniira  pieta  di  me  (per- 
haps one  day  heaven  will  yet  feel  pity  for  me.) 
The  poet  said  to  himself,  as  he  wrote  this  text : 
Here  is  the  flame  newly  kindled.  He  deceived 
himself;  this  was  but  the  last  blazing  up  of  a  flame, 
when  its  fuel  is  consumed,  and  the  precursor  of 
total  darkness.  For  so  the  music  lets  us  under- 
stand it.  The  Allegretto  is  a  soaring  into  the 
unknown  regions,  where  peace  dwells,  peace 
which  the  soul  fore-feels  and  yearns  for  in  its  suf- 
ferings. It  is  a  sublime  farewell,  in  which  are 
mingled  certain  hurried  recollections  of  a  life  full 
of  love,  of  innocence  and  virgin  poesy,  which  a 
day  has  destroyed  and  withered  in  its  bloom. 
This  lofty  elegy   is  spoiled  somewhat  by  elegant 


roulades,  which  are  as  untimely  here  as  those  in 
the  air :  11  mio  tesoro  were  in  their  right  place.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  Mozart  had  to  show  some 
favor  to  a  singer  who  had  shown  so  much  to  him. 
La  Saporeti  was  only  a  little  provincial  prima 
donna,  modest  and  without  much  assumption,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  good  musician.  She  was  wil- 
ling to  sing  Donna  Anna,  just  as  the  master  wrote 
it,  provided  he  would  compensate  her  on  the  other 
hand  by  a  few  roulades  intermingled  with  a  high 
staccato,  at  the  end  of  her  role.  The  staccato 
was  probably  her  strong  point.  Could  one  refuse 
such  reasonable  conditions  ?  Two  lines  too  much 
in  a  score  of  five  hundred  pages,  that  were  an 
excellent  bargain  for  the  composer.  Fancy  what 
would  have  become  of  the  opera  of  operas,  had 
Mozart  had  to  deal  with  the  high  singing  and 
roulade-making  powers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
dictating  to  the  maestro  with  detailed  exactness 
the  whole  course  of  their  arias,  very  much  as  his 
excellency  the  ambassador  plans  out  with  his  head 
cook  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  diplomatic  dinner. 

The  Finale. 

Allegro  Assai,  in  D,  4-4  time.  The  first  scenes 
of  the  Finale  have  been  censured  as  being  weak 
in  music  and  empty  in  regard  to  action.  But  the 
objectors  have  forgotten  that  they  are  only  pre- 
paratory ;  and  as  a  preparation  we  regard  them 
as  the  happiest  invention.  The  poetic  thought  in 
them  is  admirable.  Most  of  the  acting  persons 
have  taken  leave  of  the  spectator ;  the  nobler 
tendencies  and  nobler  faiths  have  vanished.  The 
hero  of  the  play  remains  alone,  clinging  to  no- 
thing but  the  roots  of  egotism,  like  a  tree  stripped 
of  leaves  and  bark.  One  last  attachment,  in- 
creased through  all  that  should  destroy  it,  knocks 
yet  once  more  at  this  door,  whose  threshold  soon 
shall  be  overgrown  by  the  weeds  of  oblivion. 
This  last  tie  breaks,  like  all  others,  against  the 
impenetrable,  hardened  heart  of  stone.  In  the 
meantime  it  has  grown  late ;  there  are  no  more 
unseasonable  visits  to  be  dreaded ;  after  the  gas- 
tronomic pleasures  of  a  supper  and  voluptuous 
music,  one  can  go  to  bed,  to  sleep  in  peace  and 
in  the  morning  wake  to  new  enjoyments.  To 
bed  indeed,  but  in  the  grave ;  to  sleep,  but  not  to 
wake  again. 

After  so  much  driving  round  and  so  many 
nocturnal  adventures,  one  would  think  that  Don 
Juan,  when  he  came  home,  would  have  been 
somewhat  fatigued.  But  no,  he  is  indefatigable, 
and  moreover  a  philosopher,  always  bent  on 
taking  enjoyment,  under  whatever  form  it  offers 
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itself,  by  way  of  offset  to  the  enjoyments  that 
have  miscarried.  The  present  on  the  whole  has 
been  a  lost  day ;  the  number  on  the  list  remains  as 
before ;  on  the  other  hand  Giovanni  has  brought 
home  an  excellent  appetite,  un  barbaro  appetito, 
as  his  man  expresses  it.  Luckily  the  supper, 
that  had  been  ordered  on  the  occasion  of  Zer- 
lina's  wedding,  is  found  still  untouched ;  luckily, 
since  neither  ball  nor  wedding  came  to  a 
good  end.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  fortu- 
nate coincidence,  the  musicians,  who  had  been 
so  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the 
dance,  have  not  yet  gone  away ;  they  have  re- 
tired to  the  sideboard,  where  they  have  been 
richly  provided  with  eatables  and  drinkables. 
Everything  coincides  so  capitally,  that,  when  the 
master  of  the  house  comes  home,  he  lights  up  the 
hall  and  finds  the  supper  brought  up  and  the 
orchestra  ready.  It  did  not  require  so  much  to 
banish  even  all  recollection  of  the  late  appari- 
tions ;  for  the  most  ideal  trait  in  Don  Juan's  char- 
acter is  an  utter  indifference  to  both  past  and 
future.  He  belongs  to  that  anomalous  class  of 
men,  who  live  for  the  present  moment.  With 
him,  what  is  no  longer  or  what  is  not  yet  is  pure 
chimerical  abstraction. 

The  Finale  commences  in  a  lively,  brilliant 
manner.  From  the  full  orchestra  festive  sounds 
ring  out,  exhorting  to  full  justice  to  the  dishes 
and  the  flagons.  Gia  la  mensa  e  preparata ! 
(The  table  is  already  prepared.)  As  soon  as 
Giovanni  has  seated  himself  at  the  table,  the 
musicians  begin.  These  gentlemen,  with  whom 
we  have  already  made  acquaintance  during  the 
ball  in  the  first  act,  are  up  to  the  fashionable 
taste  and  know  all  the  musical  novelties.  They 
play,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about 
the  transitions,  a  string  of  favorite  pieces,  taken 
from  the  operas  that  were  in  favor  in  the  year 
1783.  Was  not  this  an  exceedingly  happy 
thought,  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  an  opera, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  music  itself  lasts,  to  in- 
sert these  reminiscences  of  ephemeral  productions, 
which  the  fashion  placed  above  "  Don  Juan  !  " 
Would  anybody  now  remember  these  melodies, 
these  shadows  of  a  past  enjoyment,  if  Mozart  had 
not  used  them  here  as  table-music,  as  light  pieces 
perfectly  suitable  for  gastronomic  pleasures,  in 
spite  of  the  proverb  that  a  hungry  stomach  has 
.no  ears  ?  And  while  this  music  plays  away,  they 
eat  and  laugh  and  drink ;  Leporello  praises  the 
musicians  and  the  cook;  he  smuggles  a  piece  of 
fowl  off  to  one  side,  and  the  master,  who  pretends 
not  to  observe  the  theft,  commands  him  with  his 
full  cheeks  to  whistle.  To  make  this  foolery  as 
entertaining  as  it  would  have  been  flat  without 
music,  Mozart  had  the  courage  to  borrow  one  of 
the  arias  out  of  his  own  Figaro. 

But  already  the  cock  has  crowed  for  the  third 
time.  Some  one  comes  up  the  stairs.  Who  can 
it  be  so  late  at  night,  that  has  not  yet  been  in  bed, 
or  has  already  risen  again  before  the  dawn  ?  It 
is  Donna  Elvira.  The  musicians,  who  know  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  house,  take  themselves 
off  the  moment  that  they  see  a  lady  appear,  and 
the  dramatic  orchestra  begins  an  Allegro  assai 
in  B  flat  major,  3-4  measure.  Never  was  Elvira 
more  noble  and  more  touching  than  in  this  scene. 
She  comes  no  more  to  beg  Don  Juan's  sympa- 
thy and  pity;  for  his  own  sake  she  conjures  him, 
on  her  knees  and  with  an  irresistible  expression  : 
Ah  I  non  deridere  gV  affanni  miei  (Ah !  do  not 
deride   my   sorrows.)      That   voice  would   have 


hastened  the  repentance  of  the  fallen  angel  Aba- 
donna  ;   it  would  have  converted  Faust  more  cer- 
tainly than  Margaret's  tears.     And  Don  Juan  ? 
Stronger   in  heart   and   logic   than   Faust,   and 
possibly   the   peer  of  Mephistopheles,  save   that 
the   body  of  the  latter,  as   a   demon  in  human 
form,  is  a  poor  joke,  Don  Juan  feels,  by  reason  of 
this  very  difference,  surprised:    lo  it   deridere f 
(I  deride  thee?)    No,  indeed,  he  thinks  no  more 
of  that,  of  laughing  at  this  lady  who  never  seemed 
to  him  before  so  beautiful ;  and  that  is  just  what 
spoils  the  case.     For  one  sees,  that  Elvira's  eyes, 
so  moist  with  tenderness  and  sparkling  with  in- 
spiration, her  graceful  kneeling  posture,  her  white 
shoulders,  her  fair,  well-rounded  arms,  upraised 
in  supplication,  already  in  advance  destroy   the 
impression  of  her  speech.      In    the   want  of  all 
other  society  nothing  can  come  more  apt  to  Don 
Giovanni's  wishes,  than  to  detain  her  now  that 
she  happens  to  be  with  him,  although  he  had  not 
expected    her.       His    cold,    coarse    manner    is 
changed  into  a  sort  of  gallantry.     The  cosa  volete 
(what  do  you  want,)  with  which  Elvira  was   re- 
ceived on  entering,  was  an  incivility ;     the   che 
vuoi  mio  bene   (what  is  your   wish,   my  love  V) 
which   after  a   short  scrutiny   and   a   moment's 
reflection  he  addresses  to  her,  sounds  almost  ten- 
der.    Hereupon  he  adds,  passing  one  arm  around 
her  waist :    JE  se  ti  piace,  mangia  con  me  (If  you 
please,  eat  with  me.)      His  unworthy   response 
is  rejected  with  horror.      Ha !  if  she  is  going  to 
assume  that  tone  toward  him,  Giovanni  will  show 
her  how   much   will    be    gained   by   preachinn- 
morality  to  people  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Sermon  for  sermon,   he  also  can  preach  to  her : 
Vivan  le  femine  !    viva  il  buon  vino  !  sostegno  e 
gloria  d'umanita!     The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
and  the  poesy  of  Anacreon  are   blended   in   this 
melody,  which   in   a  few  periods  comprises   the 
perfect  libertine,  the  debauchee  by  temperament 
and   by   system.      There   he   is,   you  have  him 
before  your  eyes,   carelessly  stretched  out  in  his 
arm  chair,  his  glass  held  up  like  a  banner,  with 
the  expression  of  voluptuousness   in  his  eyes,  of 
the  most  impure  joy  in  his  heart,  proud  and  self- 
satisfied,   wrapped   in  his  imperturbable  egoism, 
opening  the  flood-gates,  without  thinking  of  those 
who  may  be  drowned.     He  fears   nothing,  trou- 
bles himself  about  nothing  ;  he  drinks,  he  loves, 
he  sings,  he  enjoys ;  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  :   Vivan  le  femine  !  viva  i 
is  picturesque  in  this  scene,  as 
which  he  appears. 

"  L'UoM  Di  Sasso." 
Convinced  by  this  last  trial  that  there  is  no 
hope  left,  Elvira  resolves  to  flee  forever  from  the 
place  of  corruption  ;  a  sort  of  cloud  spreads  over 
the  orchestra  ;  the  lamps  of  the  supper  table  grow 
pale  and  go  out  one  by  one  ;  Elvira  utters  a  fearful 
shriek  and  rushes  out  at  a  side  door.  Don  Juan, 
who  has  heard  this  shriek,  orders  Leporello  to  go 
and  see  what  is  the  matter.  The  same  nebulous 
crescendo  accompanies  the  steps  of  the  mes- 
senger. Leporello  bounds  back,  repeating  El- 
vira's cry  in  another  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh.  Che  grido  indiavolato  !  (what  infernal 
noise  !)  What  is  the  matter  then  ?  speak,  speak, 
speak,  wretch  !  Giovanni's  questions  seem  quite 
calm ;  but  why  are  they  repeated  in  such 
rapid  succession!  Is  it  that  he  already  feels  a 
presentiment  of  the  reply  ? 

F  major,  4-4,  Allegro  Molto.      Ask  no  more 
nonsense  now  from  Leporello.     The  time  for  that 


buon  vino  !     He 
in  nearly  all  in 


has  passed  for  him,  as  for  his  master,  and  may 
the  hisses  of  the  whole  parterre  greet  the  ignoble 
actor,   who   from   this  time  forward  shall   allow 
himself  the  smallest  joke  !     An   impersonator  in 
the  opera  must  be  governed  in  his  play  entirely 
by  the  music,  and  the  music  here  expresses  the 
very  agony  of  terror.     Ah  !  signer,  per   carita, 
non  andate  fuor  di  qua..     (Ah  I  sir,  for  charity's 
sake,   do  not  go  away   from   here.)      Leporello 
utters  these  words  pantingly  ;   the  inflections  of 
his  voice  would  fain  modulate  themselves  after  a 
convulsive    terror,   whose   inward   motions   shift 
incessantly;   but  the  modulation  meets  with  an 
invincible  resistance.      Whatever   harmony   ap- 
pears, that  obstinate  F  of  the  bass  cuts  short  its 
course   and   hurls    it    back,    overwhelmed   with 
dissonances.     It  is  like  that  straining  of  the  chest, 
which   one   feels  after  running   oneself    out   of 
breath,  and  which  causes  pain  at  every  syllable 
as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  speak.     This  song, 
broken  up  as  it  is,  forms  a  yery   characteristic 
melody,  in  which  the  alternation  of  natural  and 
chromatic  notes  spreads  a  fleeting,  opaline  color- 
ing,  a  something   half    real   and  half  fantastic, 
like  the   first  vague   intimations  of  the  marvel- 
lous in  a  ghost  story.     At  length  Leporello  re- 
covers the  free  use  of  speech ;  but  the  thunder- 
ing footsteps,  which  he  has  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
still  hammer  in  his  brain,  as  if  his  skull  were  an 
anvil.      Terror   has   made   a   sonorous   machine 
of  it,  which  by  a  physiological  law  mechanically 
renders  back  the  measured  noise  that  has  taken 
possession  of  the  seat  of  sensation.     Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta; 
and   when  his  master  bids  him  express  himself 
more  clearly,  he  answers  with  a  new  ta,  ta,  ta,  ta, 
which  is  no  foolery,  but  a  proof  that  Mozart  has 
penetrated   into    the    mysteries   of    the   human 
organization.     The  door  trembles  with  the  strokes 
of  the  orchestra.     Dear  master,  do  you  hear  it  ? 
Open  !    But  this  time  the  too  faithful  servant's 
limbs  refuse  to  serve.      Open,  I  tell  you  !    He 
could   kill  the  wretched  fellow,  sooner  than  he 
could  start  him  from  the  place.     All  that  he  can 
get  out  of  him  is  long-drawn   sighs,  interrupted 
by  the  now  redoubled  blows.      Open  !   but  no, 
there  is  nothing   to  be  done  with   this   wretch. 
We  will  open  ourselves.     An  almost  total  dark- 
ness now  reigns  over  the  stage  ;  there  is  only  left 
the   light  of  two  wax   candles,  which,   as   if  to 
their    own    sorrow,    burn    in    their  silver  can- 
dlesticks upon  the  supper  table.     Giovanni  seizes 
one  of  them,   and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  the 
other  hand  strides  resolutely  to  the  door,  which 
he  pushes  open   with  his  foot.     An  illuminated 
stream  of  air  puts  out  the  candle  ;    the  scene   be- 
comes  faintly  colored  with  some  bluish  streaks, 
zig-zag      lightnings     flash     across     the     Gothic 
windows,   and  the  muffled  roll  of  subterranean 
thunder  is  heard.     In  the  depth  of  the  scene  the 
gigantic  shape  of  the  Commander  becomes  visi- 
ble, white,  immoveable,  surrounded  by  a  ghastly 
halo.     Andante,  4-4,  D  minor. 

At  this  apparition  one  would  think  that  the 
divine  wrath,  which  had  been  gathering  and 
accumulating  drop  by  drop  in  the  silence  of 
eternal  mystery,  until  it  had  at  last  reached  the  • 
edge  of  the  cup,  was  now  at  the  appointed  signal 
running  over,  and  with  fearful  inundation  spread- 
ing all  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment  over  the 
spectators.  How  was  it  possible  for  any  mortal 
head,  without  bursting  or  becoming  crazed,  to 
bring  forth  to  the  world  these  chords,  which  un- 
settle  and   sweep   everything   away  with  them, 
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which  weigh  upon  the  soul  like  the  whole  weight 
of  human  woe,  combined  into  one  crushing  mass, 
like  the  consciousness  of  the  most  ruinous  and 
irreparable  catastrophe,  like  the  realization  of 
those  presentiments  and  shapes  which  one  avoids 
with  so  much  horror !  Here  the  allegorical  and 
ever  more  transparent  veil,  which  covered  the 
human  action  of  the  drama,  is  rent  asunder ; 
here  the  fable,  the  libretto  ceases.  This  is  the 
visitation  in  person,  which  every  one  of  us  ex- 
pects in  his  own  time,  this  visitation,  the  only 
palpable  reality,  the  only  infallible  certainty 
our  life  affords.  We,  like  Don  Juan,  have  got 
to  open  the  door  to  it,  and  God  grant,  that  the 
terrible  singer  may  have  something  else  to  bring 
before  us  at  our  last  concert  1 

At  the  appearance  of  the  spectre,  Don  Juan 
starts  back  mechanically;  but  almost  instantly 
recovering  himself,  he  marches  with  measured 
steps  to  the  other  end  of  the  stage,  throws  away 
his  sword  and  takes  the  attitude  of  one  deter- 
mined to  brave  all.  The  paleness  of  his  face  is 
nothing  but  the  reflection  of  the  deathly  appari- 
tion upon  the  features  of  the  living  beholder; 
the  soul  is  not  pale.-  He  knows  that  he  is  lost, 
lost  for  time  and  eternity,  but  he  resolves  not  to 
sue  for  mercy.  Unrepentingness  to  the  end  will 
be  the  last  and  highest  triumph  of  his  pride.  He 
may  fall,  but  it  shall  be,  like  the  colossus  of 
Rhodes,  without  bending  the  knee  or  sinking  the 
head.  Such  must  we  conceive  the  situation  be- 
tween two  speaking  persons,  who  alone  in  the 
whole  wide  poetic  universe  could  hold  such  a 
parley  and  conduct  it  to  the  end.  This  is  the 
second  duel  between  Don  Juan  and  the  Com- 
mander;  but  both  have  changed  their  weapons. 
This  time  the  old  man  fights  with  lightnings,  and 
Giovanni  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  him  but  the 
astounding  energy  of  his  own  perverse  will. 

We  have  heard  an  abstract  of  this  scene  in  the 
Andante  of  the  overture.  Frightful  and  impo- 
sing as  was  the  instrumental  allusion  to  the  event, 
it  becomes  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
representation.  Instead  of  the  perfect  minor 
chord,  with  which  the  overture  begins,  here 
chords  of  the  diminished  seventh  form  the  com- 
mencement, employing  simultaneously  all  the 
force  of  twenty  orchestral  parts,  and  followed  by 
a  harmony  of  sublime  choral  melody.  The  oc- 
taves of  the  wind  instruments  are  here  supported 
by  the  voice  of  the  phantom,  which  transforms 
the  vague  and  mysterious  awe  into  a  thundering 
terror,  and  the  marvellous  twilight  into  a  noctur- 
nal day  lit  up  by  supernatural  fire.  The  hitherto 
wise  and  sparing  use  of  the  trombones  has  given 
the  composer  this  invaluable  advantage.  These 
trombones,  used  so  lavishly  in  our  day,  would  not 
have  sounded  like  the  summons  to  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, if  Mozart  had  not  reserved  them  for  the 
especial  and  exclusive  accompaniment  of  Death ; 
if  eager  to  avail  himself  of  their  effect  before,  he 
had  put  them  in  requisition  through  the  whole 
piece. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Henry  Litolflf. 

(From  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale.) 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  young  man, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  arrived  at  Brussels, 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  play  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire.  I  granted  his  request.  He 
ofiered  himself  then  only  as  a  pianist.  Though  a 
pupil  of  Moscheles,  he  had  but  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  school,  and  was  not  remarkable 


for  the  correctness  of  his  mechanism ;  but  he  had 
fire,  energy,  and  inspiration,  which  gave  his  play- 
ing a  decided  character  of  originality.  He  pro- 
duced a  very  fair  impression  on  his  audience. 
This  young  man's  name  was  Henry  Litolfp. 

Well  received  at  Brussels,  he  remained  there, 
I  think  about  two  years.  During  this  time  his 
intelligence  became  developed  and  his  musical 
ideas  enlarged.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Sym- 
phony-Concerto, in  which  the  orchestra  was  not 
merely  to  play  the  part  of  accompanist,  but  was 
equally  divided  with  the  pianoforte.  Litolffthen 
knew  harmony  only  by  instinct,  and  had  no  ex- 
perience in  instrumentation  ;  nevertheless,  what 
he  did  not  know  theoretically  he  knew  instinct- 
ively. His  work  was  full  of  original  ideas  and 
new  effects.  He  begged  me  to  let  him  hear  it 
himself  first :  perhaps  he  did  not  exactly  know 
what  he  had  written  for  the  public  ;  but  he  had 
boldness — a  qualification  indispensable  to  talent. 
He  found  me^ — what  I  have  always  been,  what  I 
will  ever  be  to  young  artists — encouraging,  and 
quite  disposed  to  satisfy  his  wish.  At  the  first  re- 
hearsal, I  saw  there  was  something  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  the  success  of  the  performance  proved  that 
I  was  not  deceived. 

A  short  time  after,  LitolfF  left  Brussels  to  tra- 
vel. Where  he  went,  and  what  he  did,  during  the 
first  years,  I  am  ignorant  of,  for  I  lost  sight  of 
him.  I  saw,  however,  by  the  musical  journals 
that  he  was  twice  in  Holland.  In  1843  he  was  at 
Frankfort,  the  following  year  at  Leipzig,  in  1845 
at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  where  he  gave  seven  or 
eight  concerts,  and  in  1848  at  Vienna.  The 
same  journals  had  mentioned  his  bringing  out  at 
Brunswick  two  operas,  named  La  Fiancee  de  Ky- 
nast  and  Catherine  Howard;  but  they  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  talent  which  I  had  noted,  and 
spoke  only  of  the  artist.  Several  years  had 
elapsed,  when  I  received,  in  the  midst  of  the  poli- 
tical agitations  that  were  passing  round  me,  an 
overture  composed  by  Litolflf  for  the  German 
drama  of  the  Girondins.  The  author  had  dedi- 
cated it  to  me  as  a  souvenir,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  me  a  few  lines,  in  which  our  old  acquain- 
tance was  mentioned  in  grateful  terms.  I  exam- 
ined the  score  with  interest,  and  found  great 
originality,  immense  progress  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  an  instrumentation  rich  in  effects.  Never- 
theless, I  dared  not  have  this  work  performed, 
owing  to  the  revolutionary  airs  that  were  inserted 
and  developed  in  it.  Latterly,  I  acknowledge,  I 
forgot  all  about  it,  so  that  the  overture  to  the 
Girondins  was  unknown  in  Brussels  until  vfery 
lately. 

Arriving  here  last  November,  after  fourteen 
years'  absence,  Henry  Litolflf  performed  at  the 
Conservatoire,  on  the  2Gth,  his  fourth  symphony- 
concerto,  which,  with  the  immense  orchestra  of 
that  institution,  made  a  great  impression  on  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  persons.  Since  then, 
he  gave  a  concert  himself,  where  he  played  his 
third  symphony-concerto,  as  well  as  his  fourth. 
The  concert  terminated  with  the  overture  to  the 
Girondins.  All  these  works  were  received  with 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  second 
concert  has  been  announced,  and  the  new  pro- 
gramme contains  some  new  compositions,  among 
which  is  the  overture  composed  by  Litolflf  to 
Griepenkerl's  tragedy  of  Robespierre.  Already 
the  announcement  of  the  concert  has  caused  a 
sensation  in  the  musical  world  of  Brussels,  where 
Litolflf  has  found  himself  thoroughly  appreciated. 
*  *  *  Among  the  Germans  of  our  time — it  is 
with  music  as  with  philosophy — it  seems  that  there 
is  for  music,  as  for  absolute  truth,  a  great  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  by  the  despairing  crowd  ;  while 
the  fanatics  of  opposite  systems  declare  themselves 
to  be  alone  the  possessors  of  the  required  solution. 
For  one  party  of  these  sectarians,  the  past  is  but 
the  preparation  for  the  future,  the  beautiful  of 
former  times  has  value  but  in  its  own  period.  In 
their  works  is  the  perfection  sought  only  to  be 
found.  It  is  true  that  the  public  does  not  agree 
with  them ;  but  this  is  nothing,  ibr  they  simply  say 
to  the  public,  "  The  mass  is  by  nature  unintelli- 
gent; you  are  so,  and  therefore  you  are  not  capa- 
ble of  understanding.  It  is  not  therefore  for  you 
that  we  write  our  works,  but  for  the  future !" 
Poor  future !     You  will  be  exceedingly  amusing 


if  you  hug  yourself  with  the  idea  of  all  that  is 
destined  for  you.  But  you  will  not  be  more  stupid 
tlian  the  present  generation,  and  you  will  not 
recall  to  your  remembrance  the  great  efforts  that 
were  made  for  you. 

«  *  »  »  I  know  well  those  of  whom  I  speak 
do  not  fail  to  say  to  every  one,  that  Beethoven 
was  not  understood  till  after  his  death  ;  and  they 
have  so  often  repeated  this  fable  that  they  have 
ended  by  believing  it.  But  it  is  an  untruth,  for 
the  illustrious  artist,  little  conciliating  in  character, 
was  occupied  all  his  life  in  avoiding  the  numer- 
ous testimonies  of  admiration  which  poured  upon 
him  from  all  sides.  He  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  even 
the  porters,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
burdens,  stood  aside  with  respect  to  let  him  pass 
when  they  met  him  in  the  streets.  Want  of  faith 
alone  is  the  reproach  to  the  Parisians  for  not  hav- 
ing understood  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  till 
he  slept  in  his  tomb.  The  first  time  that  the 
symphony  in  C  minor,  the  Eroica,  the  one  in  A, 
and  the  Pastorale  were  played  at  the  Sociele  des 
Concerts,  nothing  was  heard  but  expressions  of 
admiration  ;  they  made  a  perfect/wrare.  Never 
before  had  those  works  been  heard  in  Paris. 

I  have  said  it  a  hundred  times,  and  I  say  it 
again,  that  music  is  not  the  product  of  the  faculty 
of  conception,  but  that  of  the  imagination  in  the 
synthesis  of  idea  and  sentiment.  If,  then,  the 
members  of  this  party  who  aspire  to  become  a 
school  have  produced  nothing  that  is  popular,  it  is 
that  their  imagination  has  been  wanting. 

It  is  that  which  distinguishes  Litolflf  from  them  ; 
of  him,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  poet — that  he 
feels;  that  he  has  ideas,  inspiration,  and  charm. 
By  these  he  appears  to  me  to  have  all  the  Ger- 
man talent  for  instrumental  music.  I  know  well 
that  he  has  great  faults  :  he  does  not  know  how 
to  end.  He  repeats  too  often  not  only  the  same 
ideas,  but  the  same  form  of  ideas.  The  tendency 
to  coloring  is  foremost  in  his  thoughts.  Lastly, 
his  genius — for  we  can  use  this  word  in  speaking 
of  him — like  every  other  genius,  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  times,  which  tends  to  exaggera- 
tion;  but  all  this  is  set  aside  by  his  originality — 
by  the  abundance  of  his  resources — by  the  charm 
of  peculiar  phrases — and  by  the  excellence  of  his 
effects  in  instrumentation,  which  are  less  the  re- 
sult of  experience  than  of  intuition. 

I  say  then  with  confidence  there  is  a  great  musi- 
cian in  Germany,  and  his  name  is  Henry  Litolflf. 

PfiTIS. 


Gleanings  from  German  Papers. 

We  learn  that  our  friend  Alfked  Jaell  has 
been  prevented  from  keeping  several  engagements, 
among  them  a  series  of  Concerts  at  Berlin,  by  get- 
ting his  thumb  caught  and  crushed  in  the  door  of 
the  car,  on  his  way  to  that  city. 

The  Berlin  Sing  Akademie,  at  a  Concert  for  a 
charity,  have  revived  the  opera,  Dido,  text  by 
Rellstab,  music  by  Beknard  Klein,  to  be  sung 
as  an  oratorio.  This  work  was  damned  upon  its 
single  representation  some  thirty  years  since, 
though  the  best  authorities  in  Berlin  now  consider 
it  as  worthy  a  place  with  Mozart's  Figaro,  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelia,  and  other  works  which  upon  their 
first  production  suffered  the  same  fate. 

At  the  first  Concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra's 
second  series  (of  three  concerts,)  the  overtures 
were  Weber's  "  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,"  and 
Cherubini's  "Lodoiska.  "  The  Symphonies, — 
Haydn's  G  major,  (recently  noticed  by  our  Diarist_) 
the  finale  of  which  called  out  an  unanimous  en- 
core, and  as  a  contrast  Beethoven's  great  C  minor. 

KuLLAH,  the  great  pianist,  has  left  the  Conser- 
vatorium  founded  a  few  years  since  by  Marx,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Dehn  and  others  has  estab- 
lished a  new  school. 

The  original  autograph  score  of  Mozart's  "  Don 
Juan"  was  lately  offered  to  the  Royal  Library  in 
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Berlin  for  sale,  at  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  not  purchased  however,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Library  already  possesses  many  of  Mozart's 
MSS.,  and  this  sum  can  be  made  of  much  more 
use  to  the  public  in  another  way. 


New  Systems  op  Notation.  —  Dr.  Marx 
says,  in  a  note  to  his  "  General  Musical  Instruc- 
tion." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  music,  should  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  our  system  of  notation  (which 
will  be  still  more  manifest  when  we  show  in  the 
first  section  of  the  second  division,  its  singular  ap- 
titude for  the  exemplification  of  rhythmical  propor- 
tions) since  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  schemes  for  new  systems,  often  of  the 
most  extraordinary  description,  have  been  made 
public.  Such  propositions,  to  abandon  a  system 
whose  origin  recedes  unknown,  into  tens  of  centu- 
ries, coeval  with  all  Art,  and  improved  and  illus- 
trated by  all  Art-loving  nations;  such  propositions 
can  be  entertained  only  where  the  reasonableness, 
necessity,  and  power  of  historical  development 
are  forgotten.  These  undertakings  can  indeed 
have  no  influence  on  the  steadfastness  and  pros- 
perity of  Art ;  but  they  may  disturb  and  mislead 
the  inexperienced,  and  perhaps  numerous  bodies 
of  students  for  a  time,  and  even  detach  them  from 
high  musical  education. 

That  the  vivid  self-descriptiveness  of  our  nota- 
tion is  entirely  absent  from  these  new  systems, 
and  that  they  only  recite  a  number  of  notes  with- 
out e.xhibiting  their  rhythmic  proportions,  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  Moreover,  the  supporters  of  these 
systems  do  not  attribute  to  them  an  equal  rank 
with  our  notation.  They  are  to  be  used  for  a 
time  only,  to  spare  the  learning  of  the  notation 
until  further  advancement ;  but  the  notation  must 
be  learned  at  last,  and  therefore  two  systems  in- 
stead of  one  onlv. 
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Diary  Abroad.— No.  12. 

Berlin.  Ftb.  5.  —  I  was  speaking  of  Joachim. 
Another  year  passes  away  and  Joachim  is  fif- 
teen. He  is  no  longer  content  with  Spohr,  but  in  the 
Gewandhaus  concert  (Jan.  18,  1845)  rises  to  the  lofty 
poetry  of  Beethoven.  I  wish  time  and  space  allowed 
me  to  translate  the  notice  of  his  playing  this  concerto — 
but  it  occupies  as  much  space  in  the  criticism  as  all  the 
other  performances.  "  He  has  proved  his  vocation  as  an 
artist;"  "his  two  free  c-tdences  are  worthy  of  special 
note,"  and  so  on;  and  bis  playing  "is  so  round  and  cei^ 
tain,  his  tone  so  grand  and  sonorous  and  so  pure  withal 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  ditficult  octaves,  his  style 
60  natural  and  yet  so  independent,  that  one  can  only  be- 
lieve in  his  youth  when  he  looks  at  him. ' 

The  next  Autumn  he  is  thought  worthy  to  supply  the 
place  of  Clara  Schumann,  who  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  appearing  in  a  concert  at  Dresden — no  small 
compliment  to  the  young  artist's  attainments.  A  mouth 
later  and  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert  the  vocal  pieces 
are  by  Jenny  Lind,  the  instrumental  by  our  youth,  now 
sixteen.  He  plays  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  with  orchestra, 
and  a  Caprice  by  Eknst — the  former  his  own  composi- 
tion !    So  he  stdl  rises  in  the  scale. 

In  the  next  annual  series  of  the  famous  Leipzig  con- 
certs, Joachim  appears  in  a  Beethoven  Concerto — and 
the  critics  warn  him  not  to  lose  sight  of  expression  and 
feeling  in  his  study  of  technics;  a  few  weeks  later  he 
gives  a  work  by  David  so  finely,  that  the  eulogist  says, 
speaking  of  him;  "  the  future  will  also  have  its  men !" 
But  what?  In  a  city,  where  in  1847  such  a  congress  of 
virtuosos  was  assembled,  does  the  Gewandhaus  call 
upon  the  boy  for  a  third  time  in  one  series  of  concerts? 
So  it  appears;  and  see  to  what  a  height  he  has  now  at- 
tained. The  music  is  all  of  the  last  century,  from  Bach 
and  Handel  to  Gluck;  and  Joachim  has  for  his  share 
two  pieces:  ''Adagio  and  Fugue  for  the  Violin  aoh," 
and  "  Cliaconne  for  Violin  solo,"  both  by  J.  S.  Bach ! 
But  why  go  on?  In  1848  he  visits  Hamburg  and  plays 
there  with  great  applause,  and  on  his  return  is  made  a 
regular  member  in  full  communion  of  the  Leipzig  or- 
chestra. His  name  becomes  wider  known,  he  visits 
Berlin;  and  all,  from  the  steady-going  old  contrapuntists, 


down  to  the  most  fanciful  disciples  of  the  new  school, 
place  him  at  at  the  head  of  flie  violinists. 

In  September  when  1  was  in  Hanover,  in  which  city 
he  now  resides  as  member  oC  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
Capt.  T.  had  much  to  say  about  the  perfection  of  that 
body  of  performers,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  prove  his  words,  when  he  told  me,  that 
among  the  first  violins  was— Joachim!  what  need  be 
said  more?  And  so,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  began  to  have 
a  great  curiosity  to  hear  a  violin  virtuoso.  Nothing  thus 
far  had  excited  this  feeling,  save  in  the  case  of  Therese 
Milanollo — whom  I  have  not  yet  heard.  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  concertos,  as  I  have  heard  them  at  home 
and  abroad,  played  by  men  of  no  particular  fame — 
much  more  than  any  of  the  tricks  of  the  famous  men 
that  have  come  in  my  way.  Let  me  see,  years  ago  I 
did  go  once  to  hear  Ole  Bull — but  once  only.  My 
wish  has  been  to  hear  Mendelssohn's,  Beethoven's, 
Mozart's,  Paganini's  music,  and  that  of  other  real 
composers;  the  performer  was  not  the  attraction.  But 
now  a  desire  grew  up  to  hear  Joachim.  Let  him  play 
what  he  will,  I  must  hear  him.  There  was  no  hope  of 
this  however,  unless  I  moved  for  the  winter  to  Hanover. 

In  general,  I  am,  and  have  been  always  quite  indif- 
ferent to  all  virtuoso-ism — whether  with  voice  or  instru- 
ment. For  instance,  Jenny  Lind  gave  several  con 
certs  here  before  she  went  to  America,  and  I  might  have 
heard  her  for  75  cents — but  preferred  the  opera.  One 
female  pianist,  however,  I  have  for  years  had  the  great- 
est desire  to  hear — Clar.^  Schumann.  She  was  here 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  and  the  articles  which  lier 
concert  called  forth,  and  the  magnificent  programme  of 
performance: — Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G;  Weber's 
Concert-stuch;  and  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Heller 
and  her  husband — aroused  me  quite  up  to  concert  (going) 
pitch.  "  The  best  living  player  of  Beethoven,"  said  one. 
"  The  first  to  m.ike  Cliopin  known,"  said  another,  and 
so  on.  Then  too,  W.  had  lieavd  her  in  Weimar  not  long 
before,  and  had  no  words  to  express  his  delight. 

She  will  give  another  concert  for  her  husband  and 
children's  sake?  But  morning  after  morning  I  opened 
my  National  Zeitung,  and  found  none  advertised. 

Virtue  will  have  its  reward,  they  say.  The  virtue  in 
this  case  was  that  of  sympathy  with  my  kind — with 
those  "  humans "  who  go  to  concerts  to  see  the  per- 
formers— and  the  reward,  this  announcement: 

"  Jrn  Saale  der  Sing-Alcademie,  Soiree  von  Clara  Scjiu- 
mann  und  Joseph  Joachim.'^ 

A  slight  circumstance  raised  me  to  at  least  half  a  tone 
above  the  aforesaid  concert  (going)  pitch.  I  was  at  my 
thankless  (almost  hopeless,  alas!)  task,  in  the  Royal 
Library,  when  a  young  man  came  in,  somewhat  above 
middle  size,  strongly  built,  face  rather  thin,  though  the 
leading  features,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  are  large,  well-formed 
and  noble;  the  forehead  broad,  but  apparently  not  high, 
owing  to  the  immense  mass  of  black  hair,  which  grows 
down  low  upon  it ;  the  eyes  not  very  large  and  some- 
what injured  in  their  expression  by  near-sightedness. 
As  he  spoke  with  the  Professor,  the  whisper  pa,ssed 
round,  "  Joachim,  Joachim!"  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  city  to  deliver  a  letter,  and  there 
upon  the  writing  table  were  lying  the  original  autograph 
scores  of  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  among  them 
that  Quartet  which  contains  the  movement  over  which, 
in  Beethoven's  own  hand  (in  German),  stands  "  Song  of 
thanksgiving  offered  to  the  Deity  by  a  convalescent,  in 
the  Lydian  Mode."  While  looking  at  this,  Joachim 
entered.  Of  this  unexpected  interview  I  have  nothing 
to  relate,  save  that  the  love  and  reverence  for  the  great 
master,  which  he  exhibited,  wrought  upon  me  some- 
what as  Jenny  Lind's  reverence  for  her  Art  seems  to 
have  operated  upon  so  many  among  us,  who  generally 
think  more  of  music  than  of  executants. 

Of  the  three  concerts  given  by  the  two  artists  together 

1  heard  two.    The  programmes  were:  for  Dec.  16th — 

PART  1. 

1.  Sonata  in  Bminor,  by  Robert  Schumann,  played  by  his  wife. 

2  Two  Songa  by  Mendelssohn,  sung  in  chorus  by  memberR  of 

Stem's  Singing  Society. 

3.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  the  Violin  alone,  by  J.  S.  Bach, 

Joachim. 

4.  Variations  in  B  flat,  op.  83,  by  Mendelssohn, 

Clara  Schumann. 

PART  n. 

5.  Sonata  in  Q,  op.  30,  by  BeethoTen,  (for  Piano-forte 

and  Violin,) Joachim  and  Clara  Schumann. 

6.  Two  Songs  by  Robert  Schumann, Stern's  Society. 


f  Fantasie  StUck  by  Woldemar  Bargiel,  (from  op.  8.) 
7.  J  Nottumo,  by  Chopin. 

(  RoQdo  from  Weber's  Sonata  in  C. 
Clara  Schumann, 
g    (  Prelude  in  E,  by  Bach. 
*  (  Variations  from  Paganini's  Capriccio,  for  Violin. 
Joachim. 

For  Deo.  20th:— 

PART  I. 

■J    f  Prelude  and  Fugue,  by  Bach. 

(  Sonata  iu  C,  {op.  53,)  by  Beethoven. 
Clara  Schumann. 

2.  Sarabande  and  Double,  Bourre  and  Double,  both  by 

Bach,  for  Violin, Joachim. 

3.  Fantasy  Piece  for  Piano-forte  and  Violin,  (op.  73.)  by 

Robert  Schumann, Both  artists. 

PART  n. 

4.  Andante  and  Allegro  from  Third  Sonata  for  Violin,  by 

Bach, Joachim. 

(  Romance  from  op.  28, 

5.  J  '  In  der  Nacht,'  and  '  Des  Abends,'  from  op.  12,  both  by 
(         Robert  Schumann, Clara  Schumann. 

6.  Sonata,  C  minor,  (op.  30,)  for  Piano-forte  and  Violio, 

by  Beethoven, Both  artists. 

At  the  first  of  these  two  concerts  I  had  an  excellent 
seat  on  the  centre  passage-way,  and  not  far  from  the 
stage,  and  it  was  truly  pleasant  to  the  eye  for  once  to  see 
the  Sing-Akademie's  hall  full,  the  auditorium  having  no 
seat  unfilled,  and  the  eighty  voices  (about)  of  the  Stern 
Society,  with  twenty  or  thirty  auditors,  filling  the  stage 
so  far  as  to  prevent  a  sense  of  emptiness.  For  a  concert 
of  this  kind  I  know  no  hall  finer.  The  audience,  I  saw 
at  a  glance,  was  of  the  chosen  people  of  Berlin,  musi- 
cally speaking — not  a  few  of  them,  also,  Ublically  speak- 
ing—men and  women  to  whom  the  styles  and  excel- 
lences of  every  great  pianist  and  violinist  for  thirty  years 
back  were  perfectly  familiar.  For  novices,  or  second- 
rate  performers,  what  an  ordeal  to  pass !  Sh  1  there  they 
come.  The  first  appearance  of  a  virtuoso — I  mean  the 
manner  in  which  he  or  she  comes  forward  to  the  task — 
goes  no  small  way  with  me  in  my  feeling  toward  them. 
I  could  ask  nothing  better  here.  It  was  just  as  it  should 
be.  Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim  came  forward  to- 
gether from  behind  the  choir  as  calmly  as  if  in  their 
own  room — as  if  every  one  knew  them  and  they  knew 
every  one.  There  was  no  bowing  and  scraping,  and 
fidgeting  and  fussing,  and  simpering  and  smirking,  until 
every  person  of  common  sense  was  almost  "  sick  unto 
death."  They  came  forward  to  the  piano-forte,  where 
she  quietly  took  her  seat,  and  he  just  as  quietly  took 
one  of  the  unoccupied  chairs  near.  When  she  finished 
her  Sonata,  she  quietly  sat  down  by  him,  and  there  they 
sat  and  listened,  both  quietly,  to  the  Lieder  by  the  choir. 
This  air  of  quiet  and  repose  was  so  refreshing!  Then 
the  audience  sat  and  chatted  a  few  minutes,  and  so  did 
they;  and  then  he  rose  up  to  give  us  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  for  the  violin  alone.  Well,  he  played  it.  There 
was  no  flourish  about  it,  he  laid  his  violin  lovingly  to  his 
cheek,  and  his  instrument  sang  old  Bach's  music  so 
clearly,  distinctly,  powerfully,  gently,  and  with  such  per- 
fect ease,  that  one  felt  as  if  that  was  no  very  difficult 
thing  to  do!  You  see  in  Joachim's  entire  personal  ap- 
pearance that  he  thinks  not  of  showing  what  he  can  do; 
he  loves  Bach  and  enters  into  the  very  soul  of  his  music, 
and  means  that  his  hearers  shall  also.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  the  slightest  difference  between  his  playing 
that  piece  when  alone  and  here  before  the  public — unless 
he  happens  to  be  more  in  the  Bach  mood,  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  But  to  think  of  playing  a  regular 
fugue  on  the  violin !  When  it  was  finished  he  sat  down 
again  by  Frau  Schumann  and  chatted  away;  he  had 
done  nothing  extraordinary. 

Her  appearance  pleased  me  as  much  as  his.  I  know 
not  how,  but  somehow  I  had  expected  to  see  a 
woman  at  least  of  middle  age,  perhaps  a  little  grey  al- 
ready (think  how  many  years  we  have  been  reading 
about  Clara  Wieck  and  Clara  Schumann!)  of  course 
rather  muscular,  else  whence  the  power  for  which  she 
is  so  renowned?— and  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 

when  Joachim  first  came  in  with — as  Mrs. always 

says — "  the  dearest  little  woman."  In  her  whole  appear- 
ance is  something  most  winning,  and  were  she  not  the 
great  artist  she  is,  she  could  win  all  suffrages.  The 
common  medallion  profile  of  her  (with  her  husband)  is 
excellent,  though  her  face  is  now  thinner  than  when  it 
was  taken,  and  it  does  not — cannot  of  course — do  justice 
to  her  large,  full,  splendid  dark  eyes. 

At  the  second  concert  I  had  a  seat  on  the  stage  hard 
by  the  piano-forte,  and  the  impression  made  upon  me 
by  both  artists  was  but  strengthened.  Each  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  all  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  or 
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her  instrament,  that  you  forget  totally  that  virtaoscs  are 
before  you — instead  of  thinking  of  them,  you  commune 
with  Bach  and  BeethoTen — you  learn  to  appreciate  Bach 
— his  thoughts  become  yours,  and  a  pure  musical  enjoy- 
ment is  the  result,  instead  of  stupid  wonder  at  "  How 
can  they  do  it?" 

You  never  heard  such  atone!  One  violinist  of  great 
display  excels  in  imitating  a  flut«;  another  can  transform 
(in  the  "  Carnival  of  Venice,"  which  Joachim  did  net 
play)  his  mstrument  into  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  into  a  tri- 
angle and  cymbals,  for  aught  I  know — Joachim  always 
plays  the  violin — and  that  too,  I  guess,  in  passages  in 
which  our  hurdy-gurdy  friend  would  be  right  glad  to  do 
the-  same.  One,  who  shall  be  nameless,  rather  prides 
himself  upon  being  able  to  sing  in  falsetto  just  like  his 
antique  and  venerable  grandmother.  His  friends,  though, 
consider  Salvi's  or  Perelli's  tenor  as  of  much  more 
value. 

I  suppose  the  principal  characteristics  of  Joachim's 
playing  may  be  summed  up  in — extraordmary  parity 
and  fullness  of  tone,  the  most  perfect  intonation,  an  un- 
rivalled {by  any  living  violinist)  mastery  of  all  and  sing- 
ular, the  diiEculties  of  his  instrument  and  a  complete 
understanding  of  and  symyathy  with  his  author,  be  he 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Paganini,  Mendelssohn  or 
David. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever  hear  him  in  America. 
He  does  not  like  the  concert  room.  I  am  not  aware  that 
during  my  three  winters  in  Gei-many  he  has  been  away 
from  his  post  except  by  a  special  invitation  to  play  for 
the  Gustav  Adolph  Verein  in  Hamburg  and  for  Clara 
Schumann  and  her  sick  husband  here.  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  make  out  well  with  our  public.  He  would 
play  no  clap-trap;  would  cut  no  violin  capers,  which 
would  make  the  angelic  Cecilia  with  a  fiddle  (of  Raphael) 
weep.  He  would  not  give  the  "  Carnival "  with  varia- 
tions, and  then  play  to  the  encore  Yankee  Doodle  be- 
devilled. He  is  an  earnest,  sincere,  noble  artist,  in 
whom  is  no  humbug.  Would  though,  that  that  increas- 
ing class  of  true  musical  hearts  and  souls  in  Boston  and 
New  York  could  have  Clara  Schumann  and  Joseph 
Joachim  with  them  one  winter! 

I  declare  I  cannot  forget  the  simple,  unaffected  ease  of 
their  appearance  before  that  audience;  how  each  sat 
down  with  the  audience  to  listen  to  the  other,  and  how 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  music,  as  if  it  was  all  new. 
But  then  their  music  was  music.  So  the  other  night 
magnificent  Johanna  Wagker  sang  in  the  same  place 
for  HANS  VON  BULOW,  and  when  she  had  sung  stepped 
down  to  some  friends  in  the  audience;  sat  with  them 
until  her  turn  came  again,  and  then  stepped  back  and 
sung —  0  how  gloriously ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  pieces  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann were  given.  The  more  ambitious  ones  did  not 
take ;  those  of  a  simpler  and  gentler  character  pleased 
much.  I  have  my  doubts  in  relation  to  him.  Some  of 
the  pillars  of  the  musical  world  here  seem  to  think  that 
Joachim  is  injuriag  himself  by  the  amount  of  study  he 
bestows  upon  the  works  of  Schumann  and  the  school  to 
which  be  belongs. 


N.  B.  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  an  intimate  friend  of  Joa- 
chim, and  all  hope  of  our  ever  hearing  him  in  America 
has  vanished.  There  is  no  longer  any  special  satisfac- 
tion to  him  in  his  violin.  All  that  has  been  done  with 
the  instrument  he  has  done.  Every  difficulty  he  has 
conquered.  All  that  has  been  written  for  the  instrument 
he  knows,  and  his  thoughts  now  turn  only  to  the  grand 
orchestra.  He  has  a  positive  dislike  to  playing  in  public, 
and  I  was  right  as  to  his  recent  appearances  being  merely 
for  a  charitable  and  friendly  purpose.  He  is  now  Royal 
Concert-master  in  Hanover,  and  lives  mach  as  Haydn 
did  with  Esterhazy.  When  he  wishes  to  try  one  of  his 
orchestral  compositions,  a  splendid  orchestra  is  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  he  cares  nothing  for  money  and  his  nalary  is  suf- 
ficient for  his  wants.  His  ambition  now  lies  only  in  the 
new  path  of  composer,  and  I  cherish  strong  hopes  that 
Joachim,  who  has  _so  captivated  me,  may  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  violinists  remain  vio- 
linists. 


Total  forgetfulness  of  self  will  alone  develop 
that  which  is  most  desirable  in  ourselves,  either  as 
Artist  or  Man  ;  and  by  that  humility  and  forget- 


fulness will  many  a  feeble  man  leave  a  deeper 
mark  on  his  time  than  the  egotist  of  mightier 
power. — Crayon. 


From  NEW  TOKK. 

March  21. — Of  the  .  aifaics  of  the  Academy  I 
have  but  little  to  say  this  n'eek  for  the  two  very 
good  reasons,  first,  that  the  performances  have  had 
nothing  extraordinary  about  them,  and  secondly, 
that,  I  have  not  attended  any  of  said  perform- 
ances. On  Wednesday  last,  Lucia  was  repeated 
to  an  audience  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. The  performances  were  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  a  "gentleman"  who, 
having  imbibed  a  little  too  freely,  leaped  from  his 
private  box  upon  the  stage  and  began  to  sing  Le- 
porello's  opening  aria,  no  doubt  to  the  great  edifi- 
cation of  the  audience.  On  Friday  Steffanone 
made  her  re-appearance  before  a  New  York  audi- 
ence in  Lucrezia,  ani  last  night  she  sang  Leonora 
in  La  Favorita,  both  times  to  good  houses.  To- 
night Lucrezia  will  again  be  given.  The  Acade- 
my is  now  managed,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  by  a 
committee  of  stockholders,  with  Mr.  Phalen  at 
the  head,  and  Mr.  Maretzek  for  conductor.  The 
operatic  war  has  been  continued  by  communica- 
tions from  Ole  Bull,  Maretzek,  Watson,  etc.,  but 
New  York  is  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  and 
I  remain  steadfast  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  my 
last  letter. 

At  Niblo's,  our  German  opera  has  continued  to 
prosper.  On  Saturday,  Martha  was  repeated  to  a 
good  house,  though  the  weather  was  even  worse 
than  on  Tuesday.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  managers  not  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  and  then  leave  the  enter- 
prise to  take  care  of  itself,  but  to  build  up  a  per- 
manent German  opera  in  New  York.  And  this 
can  and  will  be  done.  The  e,icpenses  of  a  good 
German  company  would  be  much  less  than  of  an 
equal  Italian  one,  and  the  support  would  be  much 
better.  Mile.  Lehmann  is  engaged  with  the  pres- 
ent troupe,  and  will  make  her  appearance  as  Aga- 
tha in  Der  Freischutz  to-morrow.  That  will  be 
indeed  worth  hearing.  What  other  operas  are  on 
the  repertoire  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Lortzing's  Czar  und  Zimmermannj 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  modern  German  operas, 
will  be  given  before  long.  Mr.  Unger  is  a  good 
conductor  and  has  a  good  orchestra  under  him. 

Last  night,  Adam's  comic  opera,  Der  Brauer  von 
Preston  (  "  Brewer  of  Preston")  was  given.  It  is 
a  poor,  miserable  thing,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
large  and  fashionable  audience  who  were  present 
went  away  somewhat  displeased.  There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  spoken  dialogue,  and  besides  this 
the  music  and  the  plot  are  both  poor.  One  little 
incident  is  worth  recording.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  act  the  principal  characters  leave  the  scene 
in  a  wagon.  Accordingly,  just  before  the  close  a 
real  horse  and  wagon  were  driven  upon  the  stage, 
and  on  the  driver  coming  forward  to  inform  his 
master  of  the  vehicle  being  ready,  the  horse  took 
it  into  his  head  to  quietly  trot  off  the  scene,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience. 

One  improvement  has  been  introduced  both  here 
and  at  the  Academy.  The  "  argument"  of  the 
opera  is  placed  on  the  programme.  If  it  had  only 
been  done  at  the  first  performance  of  Martha,  it 
would  have  saved  the  Tribune's  critic  from  giving 
the  very  foolish  and  erroneous  plot  he  did.  He 
thinks  that  the  fair  for  hiring  servant  girls  is  for 
obtaining  wives, — does  not  know  that  Lyonel  is 
found  to  be  a  nobleman,  instead  of  a  peasant,  and 
falls  into  various  other  mistakes. 

Concerning  the  Freischiitz,  see  my  next.  R. 
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NEW  TOLUME.  — After  another  Dumber,  i.  e.  with  the 
number  for  April  7th,  the  Journal  of  Music  will  enter  apoa 
its  faiiTth  year.  Of  course  Now  is  THE  time  to  renew  or 
TO  COMMENCE  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  Subscribers  will  see  tlie  reason- 
ableness of  our  terms  as  advertised,  viz;  S2.00  per  annum, 
by  mail,  and  S2  SO  by  carrier,  both  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  who  do  not  expressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to  stop  the 
Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still  continue  to 
receive  it,  and  be  connted  as  subcribers  for  another  ysar. 

]^^  No  SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIVED  FOR  A  SHORTER  PERIOD  THAN 
BIX  MONTHS  ;  AND  NONE  FOR  LESS  THAN  A  YEAR,  UNLESS  PAID  IN 
ADVANCE. 

lO^  W«  have  enclosed  bills  to  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  year  now  closing,  and  lieg  that 
they  win  promptly  remit  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

The  Charity  Concert. 

The  fund  of  the  BosTo^f  Provident  Associ- 
ation was  undoubtedly  the  gainer  by  the  gener- 
ously planned  and  ably  executed  concert  given  on 
Saturday  evening  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society.  For  although  the  storm  caused  many 
vacant  seats  in  the  Music  Hall,  the  audience  was 
quite  large,  and  the  sale  of  tickets,  at  the  double 
price  for  reserved  seats,  had  been  still  larger. 
We  still  await  a  report  of  the  net  result  of  the 
charity.  The  concert  in  itself  was  highly  satis- 
factory, the  only  faults  being  its  great  length,  and 
the  too  large  proportion  of  solos  to  chorus  pieces, 
— the  usual  fatality  of  benefit  and  charity  con- 
certs ;  for,  where  persons  volunteer,  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  personal,  especially  where  the 
great  object  is  to  sweep  each  person's  circle  of 
admiring  friends  into  the  audience.  But  the  se- 
lection was  a  rich  one,  and  composed  entirely  of 
good  things,  which  were  in  the  main  remarkably 
well  executed. 

The  orchestra,  of  thirty-five  members,  with 
Mr.  Gartner  at  the  head  of  the  violins,  opened 
the  two  parts  with  two  of  the  very  best  standard 
overtures,  such  as  one  may  always  count  it  gain 
to  hear.  The  first,  Gluck's,  to  "Iphigeniaia 
Aulis,"  was  commenced  a  little  obscurely,  but 
soon  struggling  out  of  the  cloud,  under  the  firm 
and  vigorous  baton  of  Herr  Eckhardt,  it 
could  not  fail  to  charm.  It  was  a  fair  perform- 
ance, but  that  of  Mozart's  Zauherjlote  was 
much  better,  distinct  in  the  answers  of  the  little 
fugue  theme,  and  spirited  and  effective  as  a  whole, 
bating  now  and  then  a  little  roughness  in  both 
branches  of  the  wind  department. 

Miss  Bothamlt,  besides  taking  part  in  three 
concerted  pieces,  sang  two  important  solos : 
namely  Haydn's  With  verdure  clad,  preceded 
by  the  recitative,  and  the  Inflainmalus  from  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater.  The  exceeding  beauty, 
sweetness,  richness,  purity  and  teUing  quality  of 
this  young  soprano  enhanced  the  favorable  im- 
pression made  before;  and  there  is  enough  of 
style,  of  evidence  of  true  musical  feeling  and 
abandon  to  the  spirit  of  the  mnsic  to  make  her 
efforts  interesting,  and  with  such  voice  inspire 
large  hopes.  Yet  there  is  large  room  for  earnest, 
patient  study,  which,  the  more  the  talent,  is  the 
more  anxiously  to  be  commended.  The  memory 
of  LiND  and  Sontag  showed  where  much  was 
wanting  in  evenness  and  delicacy  of  execution 
in  those  long  flowing,  florid  passages ;  and  there 
were  too  many  indifferent  places  where  the  voice 
rested  in  the  shade  between  the  effective  out- 
bursts.    Art,  in  its  performance,  be  it  a  song  or  a 
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statue,  leaves  no  point  or  moment  insignificant, 
bat  touches  all  with  life  and  meaning.  The  dan- 
ger with  our  young  debutantes  here  is,  that  of  be- 
coming victims  of  the  too  early  vanity  of  priraa- 
donna-ship ;  concert-singing  and  applause  break 
up  the  settled  ways  of  studj',  and  the  work  is 
fancied  perfect  when  it  is  scarce  begun.  That 
this  fair  promise  may  not  in  this  way  add  another 
to  the  list  of  disappointments,  must  have  been 
the  wish  of  each  pleased  and  reflecting  listener. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Long's 
singing  of  Angels  ever  hiight  and  fair,  from  Han- 
del's Oratorio,  "  Theodora ;"  yet  we  were  some- 
what bewildered  by  a  sort  of  cadence  made  upon 
the  very  first  note,  whose  sustained  pure  level  of 
pitch  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  beauty  of  the 
opening.  In  the  repeat,  however,  she  gave  it 
pure  and  simple ;  and  the  general  style  of  the 
performance  was  artistic  and  impressive.  This 
lady  gains  continually  in  power  and  equal  devel- 
opment of  voice,  and  seems  to  give  herself  to  the 
interpretation  of  her  music  with  an  artistic  pur- 
pose and  with  judgment.  We  note  improve- 
ment each  time  that  we  hear  her. — Mrs.  Went- 
wokth's  ripe  and  finished  rendering  of  Come 
unto  him  met  with  even  more  than  the  usual 
measure  of  applause,  and  the  effort  indeed  did 
her  justice. — In  the  duet:  Quis  est  homo,  Miss 
Bothamly  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Emmons,  were 
highly  successful ;  the  contralto  of  the  latter,  un- 
fortunately veiled  by  hoarseness  when  she  last 
sang  in  the  Music  Hall,  proved  itself  this  time 
very  pure  and  telling. 

The  three  gentlemen  solos  were  all  successes. 
Of  Mr.  Arthurson's  graceful,  quiet,  finished 
and  expressive  rendering  of  that  sweet  air  from 
Handel's  "  Solomon  :"  What  though  I  trace  each 
herb  and  flower,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 
He  was  heard  with  the  satisfaction  that  belongs 
to  true  style  and  musico-poetic  feeling.  Equally 
masterly  was  the  elaborate  and  dramatic  Scena, 
for  bass  voice,  from  Paisiello's  "  Fall  of  Zion," 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Wetherbee.  It  was  a  fine 
specimen  both  of  recitative,  of  tender  cayjtabile, 
and  of  the  grandiose  bravura;  which,  as  his  voice 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  the  brilliant  or- 
chestral accompaniments  were  so  well  manned, 
produced  a  decided  impression,  so  that  the  whole 
piece  had  to  be  repeated,  and  it  bore  the  repeti- 
tion well. — Curiosity  was  also  piqued  by  the  first 
appearance  of  a  young  Boston  tenor,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Elliott  (a  pupil  as  we  understand  of  Signor 
CoRELLi),  a  debut  of  so  formidable  a  nature 
as  the  singing  of  Rossini's  Cujus  animam,  for  the 
first  time  with  orchestra,  and  in  that  spacious  hall. 
This  also  was  a  success.  His  voice  is  a  light 
tenor,  singularly  sweet  and  penetrating,  of  much 
flexibility,  and  of  a  timbre  reminding  one  some- 
what of  Perelli ;  he  took  the  highest  notes  with 
ease,  and  one  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  per- 
fect truth  of  intonation  througjiout.  The  singer 
seemed  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  his  execution 
was  quite  tasteful  and  effective,  save  that  the 
6tunning_/brtissiOTOs  of  the  orchestra  drowned  his 
voice,  as  they  did  Mario's,  and  have  done  nearly 
everybody  else's  in  the  same  passages. 

It  was  a  formidable  undertaking,  for  four 
young  voices,  the  Quando  Corpus  from  the  Sta- 
hat  Mater,  entirely  without  accompaniment.  Yet 
Miss  Bothamly,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Mozart,  (all  good  voices  and  in  fre- 
quent practice  as  a  quartet  choir)  achieved  it  so 
well  as  to  elicit  an  encore,  when  they  did  better 


still.  Yet  in  the  commencement,  each  time, 
there  was  some  uncertainty  of  intonation  in  those 
chromatic  intervals,  owing  perhaps  to  the  singers 
being  a  little  flurried,  since  it  grew  smoother  and 
truer  as  it  went  on,  and  was  really  quite  an  ef- 
fective piece  of  quartet  singing.  The  bass  of  Mr. 
Mozart  has  a  noble  volume,  and  the  contralto  of 
Miss  T\Vichell  is  rich  and  musical ;  nor  did  this 
young  lady  compromise  her  laurels  at  all,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  by  stepping  back  into  the 
chorus  seats  and  joining  with  the  rest,  after  her 
solo  duties  were  discharged. — The  Quartet  from 
"  Semiramide :"  Di  tanti  regi,  was  sung  to  English 
words  :  Where,  are  thy  bowers,  by  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
Messrs.  Ball,  Adams  and  Wilde,  upon  the 
whole  fairly,  though  in  a  lifelessly  slow  tempo. 

The  choruses  (would  there  had  been  more  of 
them)  were  all  sung  with  that  precision,  spirit, 
and  balance  of  parts,  which  distinguish  the  Choral 
Society.  These  were  the  Inflammatus ;  the  tri- 
umphal chorus  from  "  Semiramide :"  God  of 
Israel;  the  superb  Chorale  from  "St.  Paul:" 
Sleepers  wake  !  with  those  thrilling  chords  of  the 
brass  instruments  between  the  verses ;  He,  watch- 
ing over  Israel,  from  "  Elijah,"  which  was  given 
in  a  more  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  with 
more  light  and  shade  than  we  have  been  wont  to 
hear ;  and  finally  the  great  rain  chorus  from  the 
same  oratorio:  Thanks  be  to  God,  with  the  intro- 
ductory dialogue  between  Elijah  and  the  youth 
(Mr.  Wetherbee  and  Miss  Bothamly),  making 
the  entire  Scena.  The  only  pity  was  that  this, 
the  best  part  of  the  programme,  came  so  late.  It 
was  finely  sung  in  all  parts ;  the  clear  ringing 
musical  soprano  of  Miss  Bothamly  never  told  to 
more  advantage,  and  the  magnificent  effect  of 
the  charus  excited  a  desire  to  hear  the  entire 
"  Elijah  "  (which  we  understand  they  have  been 
for  some  time  reheai^sing)  brought  out  by  this 
Society  in  public. 


The  London  Musical  World  is  the  leading 
organ  of  musical  news  and  criticism  in  England, 
and  boasts  a  pretty  respectable  antiquity.  The 
London  Musical  World  is  a  curious  journal,  and 
is  wonderfully  in  harmony  with  our  own, — not 
indeed  in  spirit  or  opinion,  so  much  as  verbatim  et 
literatim.  We  trust  none  of  our  readers,  who 
see  the  London  Musical  World,  will  suspect  us 
of  partly  editing  that  also,  as  without  this  caution 
they  well  might  do,  finding  so  much  of  the  same 
matter  appearing  as  original  in  both  papers.  We 
have  once  before  hinted  at  the  frequent  re- 
appearance of  our  matter  in  its  columns  without 
a  particle  of  credit.  For  a  time  the  transfer 
ceased,  but  recently  it  has  commenced  again 
upon  a  larger  scale  and  more  unblushingly  than 
ever, — the  publishers  of  said  "  World"  first  noti- 
fying us  privately  that  our  journal  sent  to  it  in 
exchange  was  never  received,  in  consequence 
whereof  they  have  ceased  sending  us  the 
"  World."  Yet  somehow  strangely  the  myste- 
rious correspondence — spiritual  we  cannot  call  it, 
but  literal  and  verbal — goes  on. 

The  "  World"  has  shown  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  appropriating  our  labors  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  German.  Not  long 
since  it  treated  its  readers  to  five  or  six  long  chap- 
ters about  Madame  Mara,  from  the  Ger.iaan  of 
Rochlitz,  without  once  mentioning  the  "  Journal 
of  Music,"  in  which  the  same  had  first  appeared 
word  for  word.  And  now  it  is  giving  from  week 
to  week  the  entire  series  of  papers  on  the  "  His- 


tory of  Music  before  Mozart"  which  we  had 
translated  for  our  readers  from  Oulibicheff;  nei- 
ther the  Journal  nor  Oulibicheff,  however,  does 
it  deign  to  mention.  The  last  number  which  we 
saw,  contains,  besides,  an  old  article  of  our  own 
about  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  which  it  presents  as 
"  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  amateur."  Once 
we  recognized  in  one  of  its  leading  editorials 
simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  a  series  of 
contributions  to  our  journal  on  the  subject  of  stage 
scenery  and  costume.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
enumerating,  if  there  were  any  fun  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  frequently  indebted 
to  the  London  paper  for  musical  news,  as  well  as 
articles  on  musical  subjects,  for  which  we  have 
always  been  careful  to  give  credit,  when  they 
appeared  as  original  in  that  paper ;  although, 
after  the  above  experience,  we  could  not  always 
feel  sure  that  we  were  crediting  the  real  source. 
Strangely,  the  "  World"  has  seemed  to  avoid 
taking  American  musical  news  from  us,  prefer- 
ring always  to  derive  that  through  the  Herald 
or  some  other  New  York  source,  and  quite 
ignoring  Boston.  On  what  principle  it  absorbs  so 
much  of  our  editorial  matter  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine,  unless  it  be  a  part  of  the  theory  of  En- 
glish journalism,  for  each  journal  to  regard  all  as 
tributary  to  itself,  and  to  set  the  seal  of  its  own 
adoption  and  paternity  upon  whatever  it  may 
condescend  to  copy.  No  matter ;  we  shall  soon 
have  our  revenge  in  treating  our  readers  to  what 
the  "  London  Musical  World"  shall  find  to  say  of 
its  conservative  old  Philharmonic  concerts,  under 
the  conductorship  of  its  especial  bug-bear,  Rich- 
ard Wagner  ;  only  we  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  reciprocate  so  fully  as  to  adopt  and  father 
all  it  says  1 

1  ■!  1 

Musical  Ftmd  Society. 

Most  people,  we  fear,  look  to  Art  generally,  and 
especially  to  Music,  for  amusement.  They  go  to 
a  concert,  or  a  picture  gallery,  to  have  their  ears 
tickled  and  their  imaginations  sent  polking  by  the 
music  of  the  one,  or  their  eyes  gratified  by  sta- 
ring portraits  of  friends  and  fellow  citizens  (ripe 
for  the  best  drawing  room,)  and  landscapes  whose 
tints  would  make  a  connoisseur  wish  for  momen- 
tary blindness.  Art  is  not  meant  to  amuse  in  its 
high  forms, — it  is  meant  to  elevate,  to  instruct,  to 
raise  the  minds  of  us  poor  mortals  above  "the 
things  of  flesh  and  sense" — to  give  us  hours  of 
pure  spirit  life.  Polkas  and  waltzes  were  made 
for  the  ball  room,  and  in  a  concert  room  are  as 
great  an  absurdity  as  a  cabbage  in  a  conservatory, 
or  leeks  in  a  flower  garden. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  love  of  Bostonians 
for  good  music,  for  classical  music,  but  we  con- 
fess that  the  experience  of  the  winter  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  sudden  mushroom-like  en- 
thusiasm of  a  former  winter  was  hut  short-lived, 
and  had  given  way  to  other  novelties.  The  Mu- 
sical Fund  Society,  having  carefully  remodelled 
and  re-arranged  its  orchestra,  started  upon  what 
it  was  expected  by  some  misguided  enthusiasts 
would  be  a  successful  season.  The  first  concert 
had  six  or  seven  rehearsals,  and  Beethoven's 
Eroica  was  played  excellently  Well, — the  hall  was 
however  most  discouragingly  empty.  But  all  said 
the  second  concert  will  be  better,  now  that  the 
public  hear  how  good  the  orchestra  is.  So  the 
second  was  tried,  and  the  third  and  fourth;  but 
unfortunately  always  with  the  same  result.  Four 
concerts  given — four  more  promised — about  $500 
debt  incurred  and  many  subscription  tickets  still 
out.  Discouragement  followed  and  a  very  natu- 
ral unwillingness  to  go  on  in  a  ruinous  course  of 
gratuitous  concert  giving. 
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The  o-niy  thing  to  do,  is  to  give  an  extra  concert, 
in  order  to  allow  the  subscribers  to  bring  in  their 
tickets  and  endeavor  to  clear  off  the  debt.  We 
understand  that  this  is  the  course  resolved  upon, 
and  that  the  last  concert  will  take  place  in  April. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  public  will  show  some 
disposition  for  charity's  sake,  if  not  for  their  boasted 
love  of  Music,  to  patronize  this  concert,  and  that 
this  debt,  incurred  in  a  good  cause,  will  be  wiped 
away  by  their  aid.  It  is  evidently  in  this  country 
an  impossible  thing  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  of 
the  highest  class,  a  series  of  con-certs  which  shall 
really  educate  a  public,  unless  those  attempting  it 
can  afford  to  do  it  backed  by  persons  who  desire  to 
found  an  edu-cat-ed  lov^  of  Music  amongst  us. 
Until  sonr>e  of  our  citizens  agree  to  take  such  re- 
sponsibi-Iity  upon  their  shoulders,  (and  risk  per- 
haps,) we  cannot  hope  to  see  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment for  Music  amongst  us.  Fanatico. 


Theoretic  Works, 

We  have  received  several  numbers  of  "  Novel- 
Lo's  Library  for  the  Diffusion  of  Musical 
Knowledge,"  being  reprints  of  "  various  stand- 
ard Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Music,  written  hy  the 
rtiosX  esteemed  'English  and  ^foreign  masters,  at 
prices  which  will  place  them  within  the  means  of 
every  student."  ("Published  by  J.  Alfred  Novello, 
London  ;  also  in  New  York,  at  389  Broadway.) 
These  are  all  beautifully  printed  and  done  up,  in 
uniform  style,  in  large  octavo  page  of  two  columns. 
For  the  present  we  notice  two. 

I.    Cherueini^s  Treatise  on  Counterpoint  and 

Fugue.     Translated  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke: 

pp.  12S.     Price  6s.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  the  cl-earest  and  best  arranged 
treatises,  for  one  so  brief,  that  we  have  ever  seen 
upon  the  subject.  Certainly  there  could  be  no 
better  modern  authority  than  Cherubini.  The 
-work  siipposes  the  pupil  already  acquainted  with 
chords  and  harmony  and  proceeds  at  once  to  lay 
down  the  rules  of  Counterpoint,  or  the  art  of  set- 
ting one  or  more  parts  to  a  given  subject,  upon  the 
principle  that  a  subjection  to  strict  rules  in  the 
outset  is  the  fittest  preparation  for  freedom  in  the 
end.  It  begins  with  rules  for  the  simplest  opera- 
tion, that  of  two-part  Counterpoint  of  the  first 
order,  in  which  note  is  set  against  note,  with  ex- 
amples of  what  is  to  be  sought  and  what  avoided. 
Then  two-part  Counterpoint  of  the  second  and 
third  orders,  where  two  notes  aud  four  notes  are 
placed  against  one  ,  then  the  fourth,  or  syncopated, 
and  the  fifth,  or  florid  orders.  From  this  the  pupil 
proceeds  to  put  three  parts  together,  then  four, 
five,  six,  eight  parts,  and  so  on  to  Double  Counter- 
point. In  all  this  the  rules  are  clearly  stated  and 
illustrated,  and  the  reasons  of  the  rules  made  ob- 
vious ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  given  a  list 
of  subjects  or  basses  for  the  pupil  to  work  up. 
After  this  initiation,  the  mysteries  of  Fugue  are 
made  very  clear,  and  copious  examples  of  fugues  of 
all  kinds,  are  presented  and  analyzed. 

Strict  as  the  treatise  is,  it  is  free  from  pedantry, 
and  traces  each  law  to  an  inherent  necessity  of  the 
case.  We  commend  the  study  of  this  work  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  soul  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  organic  unity  in  musical  form  and  tex- 
ture. No  one  is  truly  a  composer  who  is  not  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  Fugue.  A  life  of  Cherubini, 
compiled  from  the  French  of  Fetis,  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

IV.  Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough-Bass  School. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Saeilla  No- 
vello.  pp.  16. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  brief  Treatise,  which 
does  little  more  than  describe  the  various  intervals, 
from  the  Unison  to  the  Tenth,  pointing  out  the 
natural  progressions  and  accompaniments  of  each. 
It  must  be  useful,  read  with  other  more  progressive 
and  methodical  treatises,  but  by  itself  would  seem 
to  require  a  master.  Its  authenticity  is  shown  by 
the  following  letter  written  by  the  English  bio- 
grapher of  Mozart: 


Brompton,  Dec,  IS,  1854. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  question  aa  to  the  cir- 
cumstnnces  connected  with  the  origin  of  Mozart's  Suc- 
cinct Method  of  Thorough-BiBs.  I  have  tn  say,  that  in  an 
interview  which  I  had  with  the  Abb^  Stadler  at  Vienna, 
in  1827,  he  informed  me  that  such  a  work  was  written 
for  his  niece  by  Mozart.  This  young  lady  was  Mozart's 
plipil  in  pianoforte  playing  and  harmony,  and  friendship 
for  her.  and  for  her  uncle,  made  him  undertake  the  task. 
1  am  pretty  certain  that  toge'her  with  a  portion  of  Ihe 
mnnuscripl  sheets  of  the  Requiem,  which  the  Abbi^ 
showed  me,  I  saw  also  those  of  this  little  book  ;  the  for- 
mer work,  of  course,  from  its  great  interest,  has  had  the 
stronger  hold  upon  my  memory. 

However,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Thorough  Bass 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  believe  that  a  little  book  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  under  the  title  Kurz  Gefasste  Alethode 
der  General  Sass  von  \V,  -A.  Mozart-,  n  the  work  in 
question. 

To  some  it  may  appear  improbable  that  so  great  a 
master  should  undertake  such  dry  labor ;  but  not  to  those 
who  know  the  facts  of  Mozart's  history  and  the  great 
benevolence  of  his  character.  In  his  day  there  were  no 
books  of  harmony  which  taught  compendiously  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  known  of  the  due  proportion  of  in- 
tervals, and  the  correct  designation  of  the  notes  of 
chords;  each  master  taught  as  he  could  by  tradition. 
It  is  a  fresh  proof  of  Mozart's  comprehensive  power  in  all 
which  appertained  to  his  own  art,  that  he  could  condense 
in  a  fpw  brief  pages,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  every- 
thing that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  required.  The 
execution  is  eminently  practical,  without  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  sDperfluoua  word. 

The  venerable  priest  who  showed  me  the  manscnptg, 
though  past  his  80th  year,  had  a  countenance  glowing 
with  animation  while  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  friend  Mo- 
zart— the  composer  and  the  man. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

/.  A,  Novello,  Esq.  E.  Holmes. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

"We  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  taking  by  the 
hand  the  young  pianist  fronfi  Vienna,  Mr.  Satter, 
who  has  recently  established  so  high  a  character  by 
his  classical  performances  at  the  Philharmonic  and 
Miss  Lehmann's  concerts  in  New  York.  It  is  his  in- 
tention soon  to  give  one  or  more  concerts  in  this  city, 
which  we  trust  will  call  out  all  the  lovers  of  good  Ger- 
man Tnusic.  Meanwhile  we  are  to  have  a  taste  of  his 
quality  at  the  forthcoming  concert  of  the  Quintette 
Club.  

The  Mendelssokn  Quintette  Clxtb  announce 
their  Annual  Benefit  Concert  for  Tuesday  evening 
next.  With  an  admirable  programme,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  pianist,  Mr.  Satter,  and  of  Mr. 
Wetherbee,  the  vocalist,  (see  advertisement,)  the 
attraction  will  be  great.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Club 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  concert  of  the 
season. 

South  Boston. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  both 
very  clever  vocalists,  and  who  have  done  much 
for  the  cause  in  South  Boston,  had  a  crowded  house  at 
their  annual  concert  last  Monday  evening.  They  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Millard,  and  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club ;  and  seven  of  the  pieces  were  en- 
cored, including  a  song  and  a  piano  piece  by  two  young 
lady  pupils  of  Mrs.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Quintette  Club,  desires  us  to  in- 
form his  friends  that  he  has  changed  his  residence  to 
No.  15  Dix  Place. 

The  Cambridge  Musical  Association  gave  a  con- 
cert last  evening,  at  the  Athenaeum,  to  a  crowded  audi- 
ence. This  Association,  in  a  life  of  nine  seasons^  has 
given  to  its  audiences  much  good  music  in  a  very  good 
way,  and  this  concert  was  no  exception  to  their  former 
practice.  The  staple  feature  of  this  concert  was  Mo- 
zart's Ninth  Mass,  performed  with  chorus  and  orchestra, 
in  very  good  style.  Some  members  of  the  German 
Liederkranz  contributed  four-part  German  songs,  and 
another  quartet  from  the  Association  gave  an  exquisite 
four-part  song  of  Mendelssohn  with  very  good  effect. 
Other  parts  of  the  programme  were  given  with  various 
degrees  of  success.  The  example  of  this  Association  in 
giving  such  music  is  what  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
and  what  may  well  be  imitated  by  similar  societies 
Mr.  August  HAMANN,of  the  Orchestral  Union,  acted  as 
Conductor. 

Foreign. 

Leipzicj. — The  conductor  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Herr 
RiETz,  has  promised  faithfully  to  remain  for  ten  years,  on 
condition  that  the  directors  raise  his  salary  to  1500  thalers 


per  annum.  This  they  have  consented  to  d<>^  so,  we 
shall  not  lose  our  able  and  popular  Kapellmeister.  It 
would  have  been  a  real  loss  for  Leipzig,  since  Herr 
Rietz  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  music-directors,  is 
poBsessed  of  sound  ability,  and  conducts  with  a  point 
and  vigor  only  to  be  met  with  in  capable  and  talented 
musicinns.  The  fifteenth  Gewandliaus  concert  pro- 
gramme included  the  F  major  symphony  (No  8)  of  Beet- 
hoven 5  Weber's  Oberon  overture  ;  a  solo  for  the  French 
horn,  played  by  Herr  Lindner,  member  of  the  orches- 
tra ;  and  an  Adae:io  and  Rondo  of  Vieuitemps,  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Wollknhaupt,  a  violinist  from  New 
York.  The  execution  of  the  eighth  symphony  by  the 
bind  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  the  overture  of  Weber.  Herr  Lindner,  by  the 
by,  is  the  best  cornist  we  have  here.  Much  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  evening  was  concentrated  in  Mr.  Wollen- 
haupt,  a  young  artist  of  no  ordinary  talent,  whose  per- 
formance in  general  revealed  the  fruits  of  li>ng  and  dili- 
gent application.  Since  finishing  his  studies  at  the 
'*  Conservalorium"here,  this  was  hie  first  appearance  in 
public  previous  to  his  return  to  America,  wtiere  we  are 
sure  he  will  meet  with  success.  He  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. #**#** 
On  Thursday,  the  Sth  ult.,the  sixteenth  Gewandhaus 
Concert  took  place.  The  programme  was  as  follows: — 
Beethoven's  overture  in  C  major,  Op.  115^  Overture 
by  Herr  F.  Hiller,  Kapellmeister  at  Coin  ;  Concerto  for 
piano,  composed  and  performed  by  the  same  ;  Aria  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  two  songs  by  R.  Schumann,  sung  by 
Madame  Rotschon,  from  Prague  ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  the  C  major  Symphony  of  Franz  Schubert.  *f  *  * 
The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mozart's  birthday  will 
be  celebrated  in  January,  1856,  but,  previously,  we  shall 
have  a  n-ew  biography  of  the  great  master  written  by 
Herr  Otto  Jahn,  and  containing  somewhere  about  300 
of  Mozart's  letters.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Herr  Robert 
Schumann  has  completely  recovered. — Correspondence 
London  Mus.  World. 

Hamburg. — Accounts  of  the  30th  ult.  mention  the 
arrival  of  Madame  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt,  who,  with 
her  husband,  gave  a  concert  the  night  before  at  the 
Apollo  Saloon,  which  was  crowded  to  suffocation. — 
A  marked  difference,  however,  was  perceptible  in  the 
voice  of  "  the  Swedish  Nightingale."  She  intended 
giving  two  more  concerts,  one  of  which,  it  was  under- 
stood, was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  families  who 
suffered  such  losses  from  the  memorable  inundations  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

Lisbon. — ^The  journals  here  are  loud  in  the  praise  of 
Mad.  Alboni,  who  has  achieved  a  complete  triumph  at 
the  San  Carlos  in  Anna  Bolena.  The  English  tenor, 
Mr.  Swift,  is  also  well  spoken  of,  while  not  unfairly  criti- 
cised. 

Prague. — The  last  survivor  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  who  plaved  at  the  first  representation  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Juanj  died  on  the  2Gth  ult. 


gltri)0rtisfinEnts. 


ANNUAL  BENEFIT  CONCERT. 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  that  their 

BENEFIT    CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on 

Tuesday  Evening,  Mar<?h  27th, 

AT    Messrs.   CHICKERING'S    ROOMS. 

Q;;7*They  will  be  assisted  by  the  distinguished  Pianist,  Mr. 
SATTER,  from  Vienna,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE, 
Vofaliric. 

Mr.  Satter  will  assist  in  the  B  flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  and 
Mendelflsohn's  B  flat  Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello. 

Mr.  Wetherbee  will  sing  a  Concert  Aria  by  Mozart. 

The  Club  will  play  Beethoven's  Grand  Qu.irtette  in  C,  and 
by  request,  the  Larghetto  from  Mozart's  Clarinette  Quintette. 

I7="SingIe  tickets,  ®1  each :  Packntie  of  Four  Tickets,  ^2.50. 

[H^The  Concert  will  commence  at  7>i  o'clock  precisely. 

WANTED,  A  situation  as  Organist  in  Boston  or  vicinity, 
by  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  held  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  had  charge  of  a  Choir. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Dwight,  at  this  offlce. 

DITSON'S  SELECT  BRASS  BAND  MUSIC 

Thepe  Selections,  printed  on  cards,  compriae  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  arranged  for  fourteen  instruments,  viz  : — 

2  E  flat  Cornets ;  3  B  flat  Cornets  ;  2  E  flat  Altos ;  2  B  flat 
Baritones  ;  1  B  flat  Bass  Tuba  or  Ophiclelde  ;  1  E  flat  or  F  Bass 
Tub*;  Bass  Drum  ;  Cymbals,  and  Side  Drum. 

They  can  be  used  by  bands  of  a  less  number,  if  desirable. — 
The  following  are  now  ready  : 

PRIMA  DONNA  WALTZ, Price  SI .00 

KATY  DARLING  &  LILY  DALE  QUICK-STEP, 100 

FEST  MARCH 1.00 

WAIT  FOR  THE  WAGON  &  JORDAN  QUICK-STEP,  .  ..100 

Others  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

Published  by        Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  WasMiiston  St. 

THE    FLOWER    QUEEN. 

Thia  udmired  Cantata,  under  the  direction  of  Claode  H. 
Clarki,  will  be  presented  for  the  last  time,  at  ihe  Boston 
Mueio  Hall,  on  the  Evening  of  Fast  Day,  April  5th.  Full 
particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  ele"fating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beaufy.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Brtant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuBAND,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Uev.  Samoel  Osoooi>,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenouqh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  ike  Christian  Inquirer. 

Tbe  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
leaded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriouFnes.s  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  pleafe  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
anibitiou3ly,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  us  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
Boberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  fcintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  coolj  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
fl^^shing. 

From  the  Cincin7tati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  ita  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  condiicted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  inllaence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  Enylish  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiantiebi,  i.iru- 
poses  to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
cicellence,  after  struggli  Jg  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pur.suit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afliictcd  with  a  natural  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hviGf  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkekson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Cot.  7, 1854." 

(C?*  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

-"OEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
MJ  tion  in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

Kefeeences— K.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C .  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

S65  "Waslxiiigtoii.  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERINQ   &    SONS, 

MANnFACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DBSCUIPXION. 


WAKEKOOniS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

S83   WASHINOTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 

3E»OI^S3X«3r3Xr    BdTTSIO, 

Comprising  tlie  latest  lyorks  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

— jnST  PUBLISHED,— 
Eichardaon's  Collection  of  National  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very  easily  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after   tbe 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In   twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  II.  JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  Tery  interesting.    Every  musician  sliould  have 
a  copy.    Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Conoone's  Vocal  Dxercises, 
For  tbe  middle  register  of  tbe  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  tbe  country.    Just  published.    They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.    Price  !if2. 

K!7"A11  tbe  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 

MUSICAL,  exchange:,    2S^  Wasbington  St., 
BOSTON. 
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JOB  FRINTIG  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


ME.   HARRISON   MILLARU, 

(TENOUE,) 

TEACHES  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  ft  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  OS"  FOREIGN  B5USIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

MEW    YORK. 


IS  S3  -SJU-  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.  F.     ZvIULLEK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uand«l  &  HaydA 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

G.  andr:e  &  co.'s 

^£pot   d£    jFotiisTi    anil    jlontJEStu    ^yxsh, 

19   S.  NlWTa   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

\^y'K  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nor  18 

ADOLPH    KIEIiBIiOCK, 

IJnited  States  Motel.  Dec  30 

SIGNOR  AtJGUSTO  BEIVUEIiART,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  N-^jiles,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offf  red  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  po.'^sible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  he  made  to  Sig.  Adgdsto  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  ie  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

REFEBEKCES. 

Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
T  B  A.C  MBR    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  VIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 
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manufactured  by 

MASON     &L     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 

BY  A.  ODLIEICHEFF. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 
The  Finale  (continued). 
Commonly,  -when  musicians  would  excite  terror, 
they  do  not  seek  to  produce  it  through  an  ensem- 
hle  of  effects  mutually  connected  and  subordina- 
ted to  an  indivisible  whole.  They  rather  heap 
effects  upon  effects,  than  really  combine  them  ; 
their  often  very  felicitous  and  very  fine,  but 
almost  always  rather  heterogeneous  inventions 
bear  no  other  relation  but  a  continual  over- 
bidding of  one  by  another,  which  naturally 
pushes  matters  to  extremes.  We  could  not  blame 
the  composers  for  that,  if  they  reached  their 
end ;  and  it  might  indeed  be  hard  for  a  man  of 
talent  to  fail  in  this  way.  By  this  chaos  of  disso- 
nances, these  frantic  modulations,  this  wild  roar 
of  the  orchestra,  this  tumult  and  disorder,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  terror  produced ;  but  it 
is  an  outward  and  material  terror,  about  as  much 
as  in  the  melodrama.  We  cite  as  a  masterpiece 
the  conclusion  of  the  phantasmagoric  scene  in 
the  Freyschutz.  According  to  this  system  the 
apparition  in  our  opera  could  not  and  ought  not 
at  all  to  be  treated.  For  it  is  perfectly  homoge- 
neous and  perfectly  connected  in  all  its  parts ; 


the  alternation?  of  light  and  shade,  ol  forte  and 
piano,  of  dissonance  and  harmony,  succeed  each 
each  other  regularly ;  the  somewhat  hastened 
tempo  towards  the  end  does  not  cease  to  be  mod- 
erate. All  this  is  regular  and  correct,  and  does 
not  look  very  black,  but  almost  quiet,  upon  paper. 
And  yet  what  are  the  terrors  of  the  wolfs  glen, 
what  are  all  poetical  and  musical  terrors  put 
together,  before  this  terror,  which,  from  the  very 
beginning :  Don  Giovanni,  a  cenar  teco  ni'invi- 
tasti,  e  son  venuto  (Don  Giovanni,  to  sup  with 
thee  thou  hast  invited  me,  and  I  have  come) 
seems  to  have  reached  the  highest  pitch,  but  which 
continues  to  loom  higher  and  higher,  till  it  over- 
shadows one  with  its  gigantic  wings !  which  pene- 
trates at  once  the  sense,  the  heart  and  the  ima- 
gination, and  finally  in  its  inexorable  progress 
reaches  even  to  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  awa- 
kens irresistibly  dark  and  cheerless  thoughts  ? 
One  shudderingly  asks  himself  whether  all  that 
is  within  us  must  not  somewhere  in  the  same 
way  reproduce  itself  without  us,  and  whether  the 
most  awful  visions  of  the  soul,  here  realized  by 
musical  analogy,  will  not  some  day  clothe  them- 
selves with  a  more  substantial  body  and  in  still 
more  positive  forms  than  this  analogy.  Hear 
those  chords  continually  swaying  to  and  fro  upon 
a  uniform  rhythm,  but  which  at  every  repetition 
of  the  outward  wOrds,  resounding  from  the  phan- 
tom's mouth,  have  a  more  mournful  and  heart- 
rending sound  !  and  that  unisono  from  the  other 
world,  upon  unwonted  intervals  so  alien  to  every 
human  mood  of  feeling !  and  that  quaking  of  the 
orchestra  upon  the  hideous  discord  of  the  minor 
second,  and  those  long,  sighing  scales,  ascending 
and  descending,  which  howl  and  struggle  in  vain, 
amid  a  despairing  modulation,  against  the  fatal 
note  which  still  inflexibly  pursues  and  crowds  and 
strangles  them ! 

Hear  it!  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  speech, 
those  are  the  real  words  of  the  apparition  ;  this 
is  Death  and  Judgment  and  Damnation ;  this  is 
the  climax  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  piece. 
Great  God,  what  a  moral  1  This  at  least  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  so  speedily  forgotten  as  the  other 
conclusions  which  proceed  from  dramatic  justice, 
while  they  let  vice  be  punished  and  innocence 
triumph.  Poor  dramatic  justice !  Will  not  vice 
always  say  to  it :  "  You  are  completely  mistress, 
to  order  the  events  of  a  theatrical  piece  accord- 
ing to  your  liking,  and  to  make  me  talk  as  you 
see  fit.  I,  vice,  who  do  not  play  comedy,  I  laugh 
at  it.     Scourge  me  as  much  as  you   please  with 


moral  tirades,  which  you  put  into  my  mouth ; 
hang  me  in  effigy ;  I  from  my  box  or  from  my  seat 
among  the  first  rank  will  not  fail  to  be  the  first  to 
clap  applause,  provided  all  goes  well  with  me  as 
usual  in  the  world."  What  will  dramatic  justice 
answer  him  to  that  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  the  composer  of  the  Dissoluto 
punilo  could  have  replied  to  it,  namely  the  fol- 
lowing: So  far  from  delivering  you  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  I  do  not  even  deliver  you  to  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  which  would  have  been  self- 
judgment.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  piece  you  reck- 
less and  unpunished  trample  mankind  under  foot. 
No  one  is  strong  enough  to  punish  you.  I  invent 
nothing  against  you,  but  I  create  a  reality  outside 
of  events,  words  and  actions  ;  and  in  this  reality 
can  neither  you  nor  any  one  mistake  the  authentic 
type,  the  living  impress  of  a  deeply  sinful  soul, 
in  the  hour  in  which  all  fades  away  fiom  it,  all, 
even  to  the  hope  of  nothingness.  The  only  fact 
which  I  suppose,  is  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
and  thou  knowest  that  the  white  man  will  come 
for  thee  as  for  every  one." 

Moreover,  what  advantages  Mozart  concedes 
to  vice,  when  he  at  last  introduces  the  inevitable 
visitor !  Where  is  the  great  conscious  sinner,  who 
could  flatter  himself  he  could  receive  him  like 
Don  Juan  ?  To  enable  ourselves  to  judge  of  this, 
we  will  try  the  other  half  of  the  dialogue,  the  sub- 
lime opposed  to  the  sublime.  Of  the  two  reci- 
ting voices,  here  united  as  if  in  a  duet,  the  first 
supports  itself  upon  the  total  forces  of  the  orches- 
tra ;  this  is  the  phantom  with  the  terrors  in  its 
train,  armed  with  all  the  power  of  a  divine  at- 
torney. The  other  voice  is  weakly  accompanied. 
This  is  the  man,  in  utter  destitution  of  all  that 
constituted  his  outward  power,  delivered  over 
hopeless  and  defenceless  to  the  iron  arm  of  ne- 
cessity. In  this  fearful  combat  only  the  indi- 
vidual Will  keeps  him  upright ;  but  this  among 
all  the  faculties  of  man  is  just  the  most  real  and 
the  strongest,  and  it  comes  out  here  with  a  sublime 
grandeur,  which  the  role  of  Don  Giovanni  has 
in  no  other  place  approached.  Non  I'avrai  giam- 
mai  creduto,  ma  faro  quel  cite  potrb  (I  should 
never  have  believed  it,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can.) 
A  certain  residuum  of  anxiety  betrays  itself  in 
this  passage,  the  first  which  Don  Juan  addresses 
to  the  ghost  of  the  Commander,  and  during 
which  you  hear  two  violin  figures,  which  have 
already  been  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
overture,  of  which  one  is  melodious  and  mournful, 
the  other  a  murmuring   accompaniment,  like  the 
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night  breeze  creeping  over  the  grass  of  the 
church-yard.  But  as  soon  as  the  long  period,  in 
which  those  terrible  scale  passages  roll  away, 
is  at  au  end,  Giovanni  recovers  his  self-possession  : 
Parla  dunque !  che  chiedi  ?  (speak  then  !  what 
do  you  want?)  Never  was  anything  grander 
uttered  on  the  stage.  And  when  he  adds  :  Parla, 
parla,  ascoUando  ti  sib  (speak,  I  stand  listening,) 
sympathy  and  wonder  reach  their  height,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  the  audience,  who  does 
not  feel  tempted  to  exclaim  :  Mercy,  mercy  on 
the  noble  sinner!  During  this  period,  which 
closes  in  A  minor,  the  ground-tone  sounds  on, 
like  a  muffled,  dreadful  funeral  bell,  alone  amid 
the  awful  silence  of  the  voices.  One  feels  that 
unheard  of  things  are  preparing. 

Suddenly  the  thunders  of  the  spectre,  striking 
in  upon  this  monotonous  death-knell,  awaken  a 
succession  of  chords  which  would  be  difficult  even 
for  a  grammarian  to  analyze ;  a  series  in  which 
the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic  are  so  mingled 
and  blended,  that  the  ear  knows  no  longer  where 
it  is,  nor  whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes, 
and  the  imagination  utterly  gives  way  under 
the  terrible  and  swift  succession  of  the  images 
by  which  it  is  overwhelmed.  It  is  like  an  inward 
mirror,  in  which  compactly  and  in  countless 
number  the  enormities  of  a  whole  life  full  of  sin 
are  mirrored.  Every  heart-beat  calls  up  a 
new  shape  of  terror,  which  the  hurricane  of  the 
crescendo  instantly  chases  away,  to  put  other 
shapes  of  terror  in  their  places,  which  in  their  turn 
are  also  swept  away.  The  whole  are  linked 
together  in  a  waving  line  of  fearful  arabesques 
buried  in  flames.  Rising  a  semitone  in  every 
phrase,  the  spectre  reaches  the  highest  tones  of 
his  vocal  register  and  closes  this  indescribable 
period  upon  the  dominant  chord  of  B  flat  mi- 
nor. 

In  this  new  key,  in  the  character  of  a  grand 
reminiscence,  the  double  figure  of  the  violins 
again  becomes  perceptible ;  the  dialogue  is  more 
condensed.  A  voice,  which  seems  to  penetrate 
the  clouds  and  cleave  the  earth,  asks  Giovanni 
if  he  is  ready  for  the  journey  ?  Ri-sdl-vi?  Vgr-ra-i? 
The  sinner  answers :  Ho  fermo  il  core  in  petto  ; 
non  ho  timor,  verrb  (I  have  a  firm  heart  in  my 
breast ;  I  have  no  fear,  I  will  go.)  A  defiant 
outburst  of  heroism,  which  is  supported  by 
imitative  passages  of  astonishing  power.  The 
phantom,  which  till  then  has  been  immova- 
ble, stretches  out  his  hand  to  Don  Giovanni,  who 
reaches  him  his.  An  icy  chill  runs  through  the 
veins  of  the  desperate  Epicurean.  The  pain  tears 
from  him  a  shriek :  Ohime  !  From  this  bar, 
the  tempo  of  the  somewhat  hastened  Andante 
gains  by  degrees  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  an 
Allegro,  through  the  more  frequent  inter- 
change of  the  phrases  of  the  dialogue,  and  through 
the  waving  which  manifests  itself  in  the  instru- 
mental figures.  The  tremolo  seizes  even  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  harmony ;  the  abyss  yawns 
and  ferments  in  expectation  of  its  prey.  Pas- 
sages of  the  bass,  which  remind  you  closely  of  the 
duel  scene,  come  roaring  in  like  rising  waves, 
and  like  them  fall  back  from  their  highest  summit 
into  the  deep  from  which  they  raised  themselves. 
Let  us  admire  the  deeply  considered  motives  of 
the  musician.  These  sweeps  of  bass,  these  power- 
ful attacks,  the  colossal  type  of  the  last  brave 
deed  of  the  Commander's  arm,  call  out  no  imi- 
tation in  the  other  voices ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
meet  with  no  parade  now,  as  in  the  earthly  duel. 


The  violins,  which  in  so  murderous  a  manner 
guided  Giovanni's  sword,  are  no  longer  here 
to  parry  off  the  blows.  The  sword  now  lies  a 
useless  tool  at  its  master's  feet;  for  he  cannot 
kill  the  Commander  twice.  From  his  veins  there 
is  no  blood  to  be  drawn,  and  Don  Giovanni's 
blood  is  i'rozen  in  the  hand  of  his  invulnerable 
adversary.  The  retribution  is  frightful.  The 
victor  in  the  first  act  is  challenged  to  confess  his 
downfall.  Already  gleams  over  the  sinner's  head, 
suspended  by  a  hair,  the  sword  of  everlasting 
punishment,  which  always  hits  and  always  kills. 
E  Vultimo  momenta !  pentiti  scelerato  f  pentiti, 
pentiti  (It  is  the  last  moment !  repent,  wicked  one, 
repent !)  and  this  down-crushing  summons,  to 
which  Giovanni  steadfastly  answers  no,  rolls  away 
each  time  thundering  like  the  echo  of  hell,  until 
the  last  grain  has  run  from  the  invisible  hour- 
glass, which  measures  the  period  of  delay.  The 
mission  of  the  Commander  is  achieved  ;  the  irre- 
vocable word  falls  upon  the  lost  one  in  heavy  and 
long  choral  notes ;  the  harmony  dies  away  in 
unison  ;  the  spectre  has  vanished. 

If  the  conclusion  had  been  executed  in  the 
moment  that  it  was  announced  ;  if  Giovanni  had 
fallen  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Commander  and  the 
curtain  with  him,  then  would  the  end  have 
crowned  the  work,  and  Mozart,  exalted  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  musical  art,  would  have 
remained  standing  uhi  defuit  orhis,  like  those 
seekers  after  hyperborean  lands,  who  could  not 
continue  their  voyage  any  further,  because  they 
had  leached  the  end  of  the  world.  But  certain 
considerations  allowed  neither  the  poet  nor  the 
musician  to  terminate  the  opera,  or  at  least  the 
supernatural  scene  in  this  way.  Da  Ponte,  as  a 
skilful  literary  job  worker,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  public  of  his  time,  as  well  as  with  the 
conditions  of  scenic  effect  in  general,  reasoned 
quite  justly,  that  the  title  of  the  piece  :  11  Disso- 
luto  puniio,  and  the  expectation  awakened  by 
this  title,  would  hardly  seem  justified  unless  we 
saw  the  punishment ;  for  among  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals who  understand  perfectly  well  how  to  see 
an  opera,  it  is  lucky  if  you  can  count  ten  who 
understand  how  to  hear  it.  For  this  reason  the 
damnation  and  the  hell  had  to  be  made  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  poet  therefore  caused  the  man  of 
marble,  who  in  his  libretto  is  a  pretty  paltry 
machine,  to  be  followed  by  something  more  solid 
and  more  striking  to  the  eyes,  un  coro  di  spettri 
(chorus  of  spectres,)  ghosts,  larvae,  furies,  devils, 
the  court  of  Pluto  in  grand  gala.  We  know 
how  our  ancestors  enjoyed  this  classical  pomp. 
Don  Juan,  whom  the  composer  has  allowed  to 
stand  out  through  the  most  frightful  moral  tor- 
ments, is  after  these  delivered  up  to  physical  tor- 
ments also :  Che  m'  agita  le  viscere  !  a  bold  image, 
which  transcended  Da  Ponte's  age,  and  at  which 
Mozart  did  not  hold  it  necessary  to  stop.  To 
him,  the  musician,  who  understood  how  to  trans- 
late the  most  heart-rending  cry  with  perfect  natu- 
ralness, it  would  have  been  easy  to  represent  the 
desperate  pangs  from  the  inmost  vitals  quite  as 
naturally  ;  but  he  was  far  from  suspecting  what  a 
fruitful  vein  these  medico-chirurgical  operations 
would  open  to  the  theatre. 

We  have  adduced  the  motives  of  the  poet,  let 
us  now  hear  those  of  the  composer.  Mozart 
must  have  perceived,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
close  the  last  finale  with  a  scene  in  the  tempo  of 
Andante,  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
in  the  piece,  and  which  ends  pp  with  some  whole 


notes,  sung  by  a  single  voice,  which  fade  out  in  the 
orchestra,  like  the  shadow  itself.  Accordingly  he 
saw,  that  after  a  piece  of  such  psychological  sub- 
tlety and  depth,  it  would  be  fitting  to  raise  the  soul 
again,  which  has  been  east  down  by  so  many 
fearful  shocks,  and  that  at  the  close  some  fire- 
works must  be  let  off  for  the  ear,  just  as  Da  Ponte 
had  felt  the  need  of  a  brilliant  concluding  piece 
for  the  eyes.  For  this  reason  he  appended  to  the 
Andante  an  Allegro  of  fifty  measures  and  not 
more ;  this  is  mere  music  of  effect,  required  by 
the  tumult  on  the  stage  and  also  by  the  scenic 
uproar,  since  there  is  no  mightier  ally  than  up- 
roarious music  in  such  cases.  This  is  all  very 
well ;  it  does  not  last  long,  and  everybody  goes 
away  contented.  So  we  will  not  concern  our- 
selves as  to  what  sort  of  a  spectacle  they  will  af- 
ford us,  or  whether  the  gentlemen  managers, 
scene-painters,  costumers  and  machinists  still 
continue  to  create  their  world  after  the  ideal  of  a 
simpleton.  They  must  pardon  me  this  expres- 
sion ;  but  is  it  credible,  that  we,  the  spectators  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  who  at  last  compre- 
hend what  Don  Juan  is,  are  still  invariably  doom- 
ed to  see  the  final  scene  of  the  wonderful  master- 
piece transported  into  the  mythological  Tartarus, 
swarming  with  a  legion  of  supernumeraries  and 
thereby  rendered  positively  ludicrous,  since 
these  are  besmeared  with  every  possible  color, 
wear  enormous  perrukes  of  hemp  upon  their 
heads,  and  dance  with  smoking  and  stinking 
torches  round  Don  Juan. 

Certainly  it  would  require  no  great  outlay  of 
fancy,  to  replace  this  unworthy  mode  of  repre- 
sentation by  another  less  ridiculous  and  more 
appropriate.  For  have  we  not  the  phantasma- 
goria ?  Suppose  we  have  threatening  spectres 
flitting  in  the  vacant  space,  hideous  masks,  with 
features  distorted  with  fury  or  grinning  with 
devilL"h  laughter ;  mingle  with  them  for  contrast's 
sake  a  troop  of  youthful  and  pale  female  forms, 
who  have  atoned  for  their  love  of  Giovanni  with 
their  lives,  and  who  regard  him  steadfastly  and 
seem  to  weep  over  him.  If  this  picture  does  not 
suit  the  reader,  here  is  another.  The  trap-doors 
open  and  vomit  streams  of  flames ;  the  thunder 
machine  does  its  utmost  in  its  Olympian  retreat ; 
the  side  pieces  of  the  scene,  which  does  not  change, 
take  fire  and  fall  in  one  by  one  with  a  great 
noise  ;  phantoms  fly  in  all  directions  through  the 
conflagration.  There  is  no  need  of  our  seeing 
the  singing  spectres,  and  instead  of  the  chorus 
being  sung  in  unison,  as  it  is  directed,  it  might  be 
sung  in  different  octaves.  We  even  think  that 
speaking-tubes  would  be  in  place  here.  In  this 
uproar,  Giovanni,  abandoned  to  the  demons, 
although  only  inwardly  and  free  in  his  move- 
ments, expresses,  more  by  his  acting  than  his 
singing,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  hear  well,  the 
torments  which  he  suffers.  And  when  the  clo- 
sing cadence  comes,  a  long-drawn  church  ca- 
dence, the  wall  in  the  back-ground  falls  down, 
and  discloses,  in  the  first  beams  of  the  dawn,  the 
spirit  of  the  Commander  floating  heaven-ward, 
with  the  figure  of  a  female  kneeling  before  him 
on  the  same  cloud.  This  female  holds  a  palm- 
leaf  in  her  hand  and  a  veil  conceals  her  features. 
A  streak  of  lightning,  which  proceeds  from  this 
heavenly  vision,  strikes  Don  Juan,  who  falls  dead 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  accursed  dwelling. 
Superfluous  Conclusion. 

How  singular !  Although  both  composers  of  our 
opera  trod  in  Shakspeare's  footsteps  in  their  work, 
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defying  the  poetical  and  theatrical  style  of  their 
age,  continually  mingling  comedy  with  tragedy, 
yet  both  Da  Ponte  and  Mozart  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  most  arbitrary  rule  that 
ever  was  imposed  upon  the  lyric  drama ;  the  rule 
namely,  which  requires  that  all  the  characters 
should  come  together  at  the  end  and  form  a 
straight  line  in  the  order  of  their  vocal  registers, 
to  thank  the  public  for  the  signs  of  approba- 
tion or  displeasure  which  have  fallen  to  their  lot 
during  the  representation.  At  all  events  our 
composers  need  not  have  followed  this  conven- 
tionalism in  all  its  strictness,  inasmuch  as  the 
hero  of  the  piece  was  dead,  and  the  phantom 
had  no  second  mission  which  should  bring  him  to 
make  his  acknowledgment  before  the  public. 
So  they  contented  themselves  with  assembling 
the  survivors,  to  sing  and  take  their  leave, 
whereby  the  Finale  was  lengthened  out  by  three 
extra  tempi ;  an  Allegro  Assai,  a  Larghetto  and 
a  Presto. 

We  will  not  examine  them ;  first,  because  they 
are  never  performed  on  the  stage ;  then,  because 
they  form  no  part  of  the  action  ;  and  thirdly, 
which  is  the  worst  thing  about  it,  because  they 
are  an  absurd  lie  with  regard  to  the  acting  per- 
sons. Who  does  not  clearly  see,  that  this  whole 
■world  of  passions,  fascinations,  follies  and  marvels 
has  irrevocably  gone  down  with  him,  who  was 
its  focus  and  its  moving  principle  ?  Anna,  the 
sublime  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  things 
against  the  principle  which  made  war  upon  all  its 
foundations,  is  no  longer  Anna.  She  has  ceased 
to  be- with  the  cause  that  called  her  forth;  she  is 
extinguished,  as  the  fire  of  heaven  was  extin- 
guished, after  consuming  the  doomed  cities  whose 
burial  places  are  mirrored  by  the  Dead  Sea.  So 
soon  as  Anna  is  dead,  Ottavio  becomes  impos- 
sible. He  is  so  constituted,  that  he  could  not  sur- 
vive his  beloved  a  minute,  for  she  made  out  his 
whole  musical  and  dramatic  existence.  As  for 
Leporello,  the  physicians  will  tell  you,  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  enough  during  the  last  two  scenes, 
to  entitle  him  to  a  provision  for  life  in  a  mad- 
house. In  fact,  his  concern  is  perhaps  to  go  to 
an  inn  (aH'  osteria)  and  there  seek  out  a  better 
master  (padron  miglior  )  No,  no,  Leporello  has 
had  and  will  have  but  one  master  all  his  life. 
Shall  I  speak  of  Elvira  ?  A!as !  she  sank  down 
senseless,  when  she  left  Don  Juan.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  poor  lady  lies  sick  in  bed  with  a  brain 
fever.  She  is  in  for  it  for  six  weeks  at  least. 
Elvira  gathers  her  friends  and  relations  about 
her  and  says  to  them  :  lo  men  vado  in  un  retiro 
a  Jinir  la  vita  mia  (I  go  into  retirement,  there  to 
end  my  days,)  that  is  all,  and  we  can  but  ap- 
prove this  pious  resolution,  although  it  does  not 
concern  the  audience.  There  yet  remain  Zer- 
lina  and  Masetto.  One  were  glad  to  suppose,  with 
the  poet,  that  this  couple  on  their  wedding  day 
have  gone  off  to  sup  together  (cenar  in  compag- 
nia;)  but  for  the  honor  of  Masetto  we  must  be- 
lieve that  their  supper  hour  has  passed  long  ago. 
Zerlina,  with  whom  all  the  relations  have  ceased 
that  made  her  a  dramatic  person,  is  not  the  Zer- 
lina of  Don  Juan,  but  of  Masetto,  from  this  time 
forward  a  little  wanton  gossip,  who  leads  her  man 
round  by  the  nose.  In  this  way  the  grand  figure 
of  Giovanni  draws  down  with  him  in  his  fall  all 
that  had  served  him  for  relief,  for  setting  or  for 
contrast.     All  dies  or  vanishes  with  him. 

The  three  last  tempi  of  the  Finale  therefore 
are  a  monstrous  violation  of  all  principles  of  Art ; 


but  inasmuch  as  a  fault  is  seldom  so  easy  as  this 
to  better,  and  as  it  always  is  bettered  on  the 
stage,  the  evil,  I  admit,  would  not  be  very  great, 
if  the  music,  here  suppressed,  were  no  better 
than  its  text.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  all  music  lovers  will  lament  with  bitterness 
the  lost  labor  of  the  splendid  fugued  chorus : 
Questo  e  il  Jin  di  chi  fa  mal.  (This  is  the  end  of 
the  evil-doer!) 


The  Position  of  the  Artist. 

[From  The  Crayon.] 

In  arranging  our  social  system,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  relations  of  the  Worker  in  the  ma- 
terial, in  all  his  capacities,  as  Laborer,  as  Adven- 
turer, as  Capitalist,  and  have,  by  our  use  of  the 
influences  of  law  and  public  opinion,  done  all  we 
may  to  protect  him  in  each.  We  have  gone  fur- 
ther, and  included  in  our  plans  the  interests  of 
those  who,  not  being  producers  of  the  Actual  in 
any  form,  have  confided  to  them  the  preservation 
of  that  which  is  in  danger  of  decay  or  injury — 
the  Jurist,  the  Physician,  and  the  Divine — -the 
conservators  of  society.  Yet  in  our  organizations 
we  have  made  no  account  of  the  Ideal;  the 
Painter,  the  Sculptor  and  the  Poet,  are  voted  by 
all  "assembled  wisdoms"  to  be  superfluities — 
queues   which   the  world  may  wear  or  not. 

Has  the  Artist  a  right  to  exist  ?  Abstractly  he 
has,  any  one  will  admit,  as  every  one  has,  a  right 
to  eat  if  he  can  get  anything  to  eat ;  but  that  he 
has  any  claim  on  society,  or  has  of  right  any  posi- 
tion in  it,  we  all  practically  deny.  We  emulate 
the  magnificence  of  the  munificent  tyrants  of  past 
ages,  who  always  had  some  poets,  some  painters 
in  their  train,  but  only  that  they  might  add  to 
their  glory  and  stimulate  their  self-importance. 
They  had  generally  their  buffoon,  who  stood 
nearer  to  their  majesties  than  either  poet  or 
painter.  They  rewarded  the  fool,  and  the  Artist, 
as  they  fostered  their  foibles  or  flattered  their 
vanity.  They  gave  them  gifts,  but  never  paid 
them  anything,  smce  the  idea  of  service  rendered 
was  one  not  to  be  entertained. 

So  each  man  among  us,  as  he  attains  to  the 
position  of  a  sovereign  in  a  degree,  bestows  his 
largess  on  the  painter  who  makes  his  walls  richer, 
or  who  preserves  his  likeness  for  the  admiration 
of  future  generations ;  and  so,  too,  we  cast  our 
coppers  to  dancers  and  mountebanks.  The  Poet, 
thank  God !  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  sover- 
eignty in  a  measure,  and  can  no  longer  be  made 
to  sing  in  a  golden  cage  for  the  glorification  of 
the  individual  man — free  from  Mcecenas  and 
Can  Grande,  he  is  listened  to  as  we  listen  to  the 
birds  of  heaven,  not  because  he  is  ours,  but  be- 
cause he  is  divine.  No  longer  the  creature  of 
Privilege,  he  lives  in  the  universal  heart  of  man- 
kind, and  though  his  robes  of  scarlet  and  golden 
decorations  may  be  less,  he  eats  the  bread  of  in- 
dependence, and  says  what  he  says  because  he 
desires  it,  not  because  we  prescribe  it. 

The  Painter  hopes  from  the  emancipation  of 
his  brother  the  Poet,  and  looks  out  upon  the  day 
when,  no  longer  the  creature  of  individual  vanity 
or  insolent  self-importance,  he  shall  paint,  not 
what  patrons  commission  him  to,  but  what  bis 
own  soul  commands  of  him ;  and  when,  instead 
of  being  required  to  follow  a  fashion,  or  make 
pictures  according  to  popular  perception,  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  Seer  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
shall  be  looked  to  as  the  instructor  of  that  per- 
ception, who  shall  teach  us  what  to  see  and  how 
to  see  it.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all  painters 
have  this  feeling.  We  know  there  are  many  who 
are  willing  to  be  the  appenda  to  wealth  and  social 
rank,  to  keep  a  foothold  in  life  by  fostering  pride 
and  flattering  vanity ;  but  the  true  Artist  has  that 
desire  for  reverence  and  regard,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  truth  given  him  to  tell. 

If  he  has  a  right  to  exist,  then  he  has  a  right 
to  that  consideration  and  position  which  make  ex- 
istence easy.  We  talk  fluently,  in  these  times,  of 
the  right  of  labor,  and  say,  truly,  that  society  has 
no  right  so  to  organize  itself  that  it  shall  cut  oflT 
its  humblest  members  from  their  dues  of  sunlight 
and  of  bread.     Labor  has  rights,  and  will  enforce 


them,  or,  at  least,  exact  a  terrible  penalty  for  its 
disinheritance.  It  is  necessary :  and  we  know 
that  to  destroy  the  laborer  is  to  cut  off  our  hands 
— to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  material  interests  of 
society.  But,  since  it  is  an  external  necessity,  it 
will  be  cared  for;  and  the  only  question  to  the 
upper  tiers  of  the  social  organization,  is,  how, 
most  conveniently,  to  care  for  it  and  themselves 
at  once.  Art  and  Beauty  have  no  such  necessity 
— they  are  neither  bread  nor  shelter,  and  men 
commonly  pass  successfully  through  life  without 
the  slightest  care  for  them.  Nations  have  been 
powerful  and  wealthy  without  being  cognizant  of 
their  existence.  They  have  no  revolutionary 
right,  and  cannot  force  themselves  into  notice — 
they  cannot  exact  the  penalty  of  neglect — yet  is 
it  none  the  less  exacted  somehow  and  some- 
where. 

We  say,  the  penalty  is  exacted,  because  a  law 
is  broken  by  thus  leaving  out  the  Teacher  of  the 
Ideal  in  our  division  of  the  earth ;  and  infraction 
of  natural  law  brings  its  punishment  with  it.  A 
German  fable  says,  that  when  Jupiter  divided  the 
earth  among  his  children,  the  Poet,  modest  and 
sensitive,  was  overlooked,  and  when  the  god 
found  that  there  was  no  share  left  for  him,  he 
took  him  to  dwell  with  himself  in  Olympus.  So 
does  the  world.  It  divides  the  goods  of  this  life 
among  the  strong,  the  cunning,  and  the  clamor- 
ous. The  Artist  and  Poet  are  sent  up  to  Olym- 
pus and  glorified.  They  would,  probably,  prefer 
to  remain  among  their  brethren,  but  the  loss  is 
not  theirs — rather  the  world's.  Subsistence  may 
be  denied  them,  but  their  perception  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Ideal  cannot  be  taken  away ;  and,  if 
driven  to  Olympus,  they  not  only  take  it  with 
them,  but  take  away  the  very  guides  by  which 
their  blind  brethren  might  be  made  to  see. 

To  speak  more  prosaically,  it  is  society  that 
suffers  by  the  neglect  of  the  Artist ;  and  it  is  the 
interest  of  society,  therefore,  to  give  him  the  po- 
sition which  his  share  in  the  soul-culture  justifies. 
Having  admitted  his  right  to  a  place,  it  only  re- 
mains to  point  it  out,  and  then  we  may  demand 
of  him  that  he  fill  it  worthily.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect him  to  sustain  a  dignity  when  we  assign  him 
none  ?  If  we  regard  him  as  a  pendant  to  our 
pride  and  vanity,  we  have  sunk  the  teacher  in 
the  flatterer,  who  has  no  place  in  the  true  social 
system. 

— I  .^na.    I . 

Friedrich  von  Flotow. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  Gazette.] 

Friedrich  Von  Flotow  is  a  nobleman,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, (North  of  Germany.)  This  somewhat  re- 
tired part  of  Germany  reminds  one,  in  many  of 
its  characteristics,  of  the  olden  time ;  of  a  state  of 
society  which  belongs  more  to  the  past  than  the 
present.  The  fertile  lands  are  divided  into  large 
estates,  and  are  in  possession  of  some  of  the  oldest 
families  of  nobles  Germany  possesses.  The  life  of 
these  proprietors  is  mostly  agricultural,  preserving, 
in  some  sort,  many  of  the  old  patriarchal  rights, 
customs,  and  feelings.  We  mention  this  fact 
because  of  the  anomaly  which  exists  between  the 
life  and  spirit  of  a  man  born  and  educated  under 
such  influences,  and  the  light,  brilliant  French 
music  of  Martha,  Indra,  etc.  But  it  is  not  the 
first  time  Germans  have  proved  they  can  be  any 
thing  else  but  German ;  and  although  in  music 
they  are  least  hkely  to  forget  their  own  nature 
and  spirit,  the  history  of  modern  opera  shows  in 
Meyerbeer  and  Halevy  two  brilliant  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  we  have  mentioned.  Flotow, 
however,  spent  only  his  eai-lier  youth  in  the  coun- 
try of  renowned  cattle  and  fertile  pasture-grounds. 
He  soon  came  to  Paris,  studying  music,  opera, 
ballet,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  which  the  French 
metropolis  can  offer  to  an  apt  and  diligent  scholar. 

The  musical  education  of  Flotow  has  been  in 
some  respect  a  very  curious  one.  Generally  a 
musician  tries  every  thing  before  he  fixes  himself 
upon  any  peculiar  branch  of  his  art.  Not  so 
Flotow.  We  do  not  think  that  he  ever  studied 
or  composed  any  thing  else  but  a  certain  class  of 
vocal  music  ;  nay,  we  do  not  even  believe  that  he 
composed  much  even  of  this  before  he  came  to 
Paris,  with  ample  means  to  enjoy  it;  having  a 
certain  predilection  for  music,  perhaps  also  the 
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intention  to  study  it,  but  certainly  without  any 
great  preparation  for  the  career  of  an  opera  com- 
poser. Flotovv  learned  first  how  to  write  little  ro- 
mances in  the  French  style,  then  he  tried  larger 
forms,  until,  at  last,  he  accomplished  the  short 
opera  comique.  Paris  has  been,  in  a  musical 
sense,  the  cradle,  nursery,  and  school-room  of 
Flotow;  he  learned  there  to  creep,  to  walk;  to 
spell,  to  write,  and  to  produce.  Being  always 
with  French  people,  hearing  nothing  but  the  talk 
of  a  particular  class  of  musicians ;  being,  besides, 
young  and  unfixed  in  his  views  and  principles, 
one  can  not,  after  all,  wonder  that  he  forgot  the 
solid  qualities  of  his  native  Mecklenburg,  and  re- 
flected in  his  music  the  habits  and  feelings  of  that 
society  in  which  he  moved.  And  as  this  society 
was  a  good  one,  being  formed  by  the  circles  of 
some  first-rate  honses  ;  the  young  nobleman  being 
received  with  all  the  honor  due  to  his  station ;  as, 
besides,  he  was  very  apt  to  perceive  the  finer 
quaUties  of  French  composition  and  to  adopt  them, 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  elegance  he  displays 
in  his  better  works.  But  Flotow  learned  not  only 
this  in  Paris ;  he  obtained  also  a  knowledge  of 
the  stage,  of  the  public,  of  the  artists,  and  of  men 
in  general.  Further — and  this  is  the  most  essen- 
tial— he  obtained  a  perception  of  his  own  resour- 
ces, and  especially  learned  not  to  come  too  early 
before  the  public.  Flotow  has  never  been  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  write  a  so-called  grand  opera;  he 
knows  the  scope  of  his  talents  and  abilities,  and 
therefore  his  whole  ambition  has  been  concentra- 
ted upon  the  opera  comique.  Having  so  very 
often  seen  that  stuif  prepared  which  is  served  day 
by  day  to  the  Parisian  public  ;  having  assisted  in 
all  the  incidents  of  a  mise  en  scene  ;  having  gone 
as  a  witness  through  all  the  stages  of  the  life  of  a 
composer  for  that  institution,  and  feeling  in  him- 
self musical  resources  enough  to  satisfy  at  least,  in 
this  respect,  the  wants  of  the  public,  he  risked 
himself  at  last  on  the  perilous  field  of  an  opera 
composer.  His  first  trial,  in  association  with  anoth- 
er, was  not  very  successful ;  then  came  a  little 
opera  in  one  act,  which  had  the  esteem  of  the 
critics,  and  the  applause  of  the  claque,  raising  some 
hopes  for  a  future  success.  Had  Flotow  continued 
to  walk  in  the  same  path  ;  to  compose  only  for  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  the  desired  full  success 
would  not  have  failed  to  appear  at  last ;  but  at 
that  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German 
author,  who  spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  Paris, 
to  look  out  for  pieces  to  translate  and  arrange  for 
the  German  stage,  and  it  is  this  acquaintance 
which  changed  the  course  of  the  composer  and 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  further  career. 
The  public  name  of  that  author  is  W.  Fuiedrich, 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  family  in  Hamburg.  This 
man  has  obtained  a  reputation  in  Germany  for  being 
the  best  translator  of  French  pieces,  for  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  ability  to  write 
gentle  verses,  especially  for  opera  purposes.  Flo- 
tow required  a  libretto  ;  Friedrich  proposed  one 
for  the  German  stage,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  French  Opera  Comique ;  Flotow  agreed, 
and  both  men  began  to  work.  The  first  sign  of 
this  new  partnership  was  the  opera,  Alesnandro 
Slradella.  It  is  almost  the  same  plot  which  in- 
spired NiEDEKMETER  to  make  a  grand  opera  for 
the  French  Academy  of  Music.  If  the  singer  and 
composer,  Alessandro  Stradella,  who  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could 
have  heard  the  music  which  he  has  to  perform  in 
either  opera,  but  especially  in  that  of  Flotow,  he 
would  have  been  rather  surprised.  Flotow's  mu- 
sic is  very  thin  and  somewhat  obese,  a  sort  of  en- 
larged vaudeville  with  recitatives,  which  has  had 
an  entire  success,  on  account  of  the  musical  char- 
acteristics with  which  the  two  bandits  in  the  piece 
are  treated.  Here  the  talent  of  the  composer,  the 
comical  expression,  was  very  happily  displayed ; 
and  Flotow  himself  was  quite  right,  when  he  said, 
after  the  first  performance  of  this  opera  at  Ham- 
burg, "  My  bandits  have  saved  me."  The  next 
opera  was  The  .SmYors,  a  more  severe  undertaking, 
and  for  this  very  reason  unsuccessful.  Flotow 
was,  in  consequence  of  this,  rather  dissatisfied  with 
his  partner ;  still  he  agreed  for  a  third  trial  to- 
gether. The  result  was  The  Forester.  Again  no 
success ;  decidedly  Mr.  Friedrich  was  not  worth 
any  thing.     Flotow  resolved  upon  dissolution  of 


the  partnership,  but  first  he  would  try  once  more 
the  ability  of  the  librettist.  MartTia  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  and  this  time  a  successful  one. 
Martha  gave  the  composer  a  position  and  reputa- 
tion in  Germany,  which  his  later  operas,  Indra 
and  Rubezahl,  although  they  were  very  feeble  re- 
productions of  his  powers,  could  not  shake  !  The 
music  to  Martha  is  spiritual,  light,  and  brilliant, 
grateful  to  the  ear,  the  singers,  and  also,  as  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  to  the  composer  himself. 
The  orchestration  is  much  better  than  in  Stradella, 
and  the  instrumentation  has  some  very  happy  and 
ingenious  combinations.  The  treatment  of  the 
whole  is  French ;  but  there  are  some  pieces,  as 
the  spinner-quartet  and  the  finale  of  the  first  act, 
which  are  as  good  as  any  thing  Auber  or  Adam 
have  written  for  the  Opera  Comique.  The  great 
art,  to  finish  at  the  right  time,  not  to  weary  the 
public  by  a  continuation  of  sentiment  scenes — on 
the  contrary  to  offer  a  continual  interchange  of 
the  sentimental  and  the  comic :  these  secrets  of 
success  Flotow  understands  very  well,  as  he  proves 
in  this  opera.  Then  that  other  important  point ; 
the  provision  of  the  singers  with  good,  grateful  roles, 
is  also  not  neglected  in  Martha.  Nancy  and  Plum- 
kett  are  very  acceptable  parts  for  male  and  female 
buffos,  and  Martha  and  Lyonel  are  favorite  per- 
formances of  all  the  German  soubrettes  and  tenors. 
Martha  and  Stradella  have  made  their  way  over 
almost  all  the  stages  of  Germany,  have  pleased 
hundreds  of  times,  and  will  please  probably  as  long 
as  soc^iety  requires  an  opera  to  be  served  as  in 
dramas,  nothing  but  amusement  and  pleasant  sen- 
sations. The  opera  of  Martha,  or  rather  an  En- 
glish version  of  it,  was  first  introduced  to  the 
American  public  by  Madame  Bishop  a  few  years 
since,  when  an  astute  critic  of  one  of  the  dally 
papers  gravely  complimented  SIgnor  Bochsa  for 
the  brilliant  idea  he  had  conceived,  of  introducing 
into  the  opera  the  well-known  ballad, '  Tis  the  last 
rose  of  summer.'  As  most  of  our  readers  are  prob- 
ably well  aware  that  whatever  merit  may  be  attach- 
ed to  the  brilliancy  of  this  idea  is  due  to  the  Ger- 
man composer,  we  should  not  now  refer  to  it  were 
it  not  that  the  same  incorrect  statement  has  re- 
appeared in  print  within  a  few  days. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  personal  appear- 
ance, not  having  any  biography  at  hand,  Mr.  Flo- 
tow is  about  forty  years  old,  tall,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  much  smartness  in  his  e3'es.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  carefully  observes, 
and  knows  how  to  profit  by  his  observation.  His 
manners  are  gentlemanly,  amiable,  and  prepos- 
sessing, just  as  is  his  music.  You  are  flattered 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Flotow  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  smartest  manufacturer  of  opera  music  Ger- 
many possesses  at  this  time. 


[From  the  London  Athen^um  of  June  8, 1839.] 

First  appearance  of  Mario,   and  first  per- 
formance of  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  London. 

On  Thursday  Mme.  Grisi's  benefit  took  place, 
with  the  attractions  of  a  fresh  opera,  "  Lucrezia 
Borgia,"  by  Donizetti,  a  new  tenor,  M.  Mario, 
and  a  new  ballet.  La  Oitana.  Strange  to  say, 
in  spite  of  these  temptations,  the  house  was  but 
moderately  well  attended ;  nor  have  the  lovers  of 
music  any  loss.  If  they  absent  themselves  from  M. 
Laponti's  kingdom  as  often  as  the  Lucrezia 
is  repeated.  The  ghastly  and  revolting  story  of 
Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  stripped  of  half  its  hor- 
rors, has  been  set  to  music — alternating  between 
harsh  and  puUng  dulness — and,  as  a  whole,  even 
less  inviting  than  that  of  Donizetti's  ungracious 
Parisina.  There  is  one  effective  terzet  in  the 
second  act,  and  the  Introduction,  with  snatches  of 
ball  music  coming  from  behind  the  scenes,  would 
be  very  gay  and  pretty — though  anything  but 
new — if  the  military  band  were  kept  in  tune. 
Having  mentioned  these  pieces.  It  is  waste  of 
time  to  specify  farther.  Grisi  did  her  best  to 
make  her  new  part  tell — looking,  in  the  second 
act,  more  striking  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  her,  having  put  on  for  the  character 
such  a  malicious  and  fascinating  beauty  as  befits 
a  sorceress;  but  the  music  baffled  her  exertion. 

It  was  a  pity,  too,  to  produce  M.  Mario  In  a 
composition  so  utterly  worthless  ;  though,  making 
allowance  for  its  wretched  insipidity,  we  cannot 


but  compliment  the  new  Romeo  of  the  Italian 
stage  upon  possessing  a  handsome  presence  and  a 
delicious  voice,  rather  than  commend  him  for 
using  either  as  an  artist  should  do ;  that  is,  zeal- 
ously and  to  good  effect.  His  voice  is  sweet  and 
extensive,  some  of  its  tones  being  not  free  from 
that  slight  quantity  of  husklness  which  practice 
would  either  clear  away,  or,  as  in  Pasta's  case, 
convert  from  a  blemish  into  a  beauty ;  his  ex- 
pression is  natural  and  unforced,  his  declamation 
at  times  too  abrupt,  at  times  too  indifferent — he 
is  greatest,  in  short,  in  cantabile  siagiug;  having, 
on  Thursday  evening,  neither  been  given  nor 
made  for  himself  any  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  executive  power.  M.  Mario's  success  was 
complete,  but  he  must  work  hard  to  make  it 
lasting. 

' * — ■    I 

Diary  Abroad.— Ho.  13. 

Berlin,  Feb.  9.  One  more  wonder-child,  and  this  a 
pianist ! 

He  is  a  child  of  ten,  more  likely  eleven  years,  from 
Moscow,  and  has  given  a  concert  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  It  is  the  winter  of  1841-2,  and  the  old  imperial 
city — one  of  my  favorite  places  for  a  few  days  visit — ^is 
tilled  with  fashionable  society  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Lucrezia  Bw^gia  and  La  Favorita  have  just  been  put 
upon  the  stage  there;  the  second  creating  some  sensa- 
tion. EuEiNi  and  Persiani  have  had  tlie  theatre  one 
night  for  a  concert,  and  now  comes  our  little  boy  to  try 
his  fortune.  He  is  the  fashion  and  succeeds.  '  C.  G.,' 
who  writes,  about  all  these  and  many  other  musical 
doings  in  a  letter  to  the  Leipziger  Zeitung,  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  child  and  discourses  thus  about  him: 

"  God  be  thanked !  the  time  of  '  wonder-children '  has 
passed ;  for  time  has  taught  us  that  most  of  these  little 
pale  creatures  have  faded  like  hot-liouse  plants,  so  soon 
as  tlie  fresh  air  of  heaven  breathed  upon  them.  The 
playing  of  little  Eubinsteijj,  however,  seems  more  like 
the  result  of  real  talent,  since  he  retains  completely  the 
ease  and  joyousness  of  a  healtfiy  child,  and  has  thus 
far  assumed  nothing  of  the  professional  in  his  demeanor. 
Still  we  have  our  doubts  as  to,  a  happy  result,  as  those 
about  seem  to  take  every  pains  to  fill  him  with  vanity. 
That  the  little  man  no  longer  studies,  merely  practicing 
show  pieces,  is  evident  from  his  manner  of  playing. 
We  demand  of  a  child  neither  depth  of  feeling  nor  a 
clear  understanding  of  his  composer,  but  at  all  events 
clearness  and  correctness,  attributes  of  a  true  musical 
scholar,  must  not  fail.  Still,  the  astonishment  one  feels 
at  heaving  a  boy  of  ten  years  conquer  the  most  difficult 
caprices  of  Liszt  and  Tbalberg,  Chopin  and  Henselt, 
cannot  be  overcome  by  simply  calling  it  precocious  ex- 
ecution. What  would  we  have  more?  If  the  history  of 
the  Art  did  not  tell  us  of  little  geniuses  who  satisfied  at 
once  both  the  ear  and  the  heart,  we  would  not  judge  so 
strictly." 

Not  remarkably  flattering,  such  a  notice;  but  that  the 
Leipzig  artists  thought  very  differently  of  him  is  clear; 
for  less  than  a  year  passes  before  he  has  the  instrumental 
solos  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  and  a  long  notice  of  his 
playing,  which  follows  in  the  Zeitung,  puts  a  very  differ- 
ent face  upon  the  matter: 

"  His  efforts  are  not  the  deceitful  fruit  of  a  hot-house 
plant,  or  the  product  of  education  merely;  they  are  the 
results  of  a  truly  extraordinary,  real  musical  talent, 
which  certainly  needs  still  the  guidance  and  culture  of  a 
skilful  and  careful  hand."  It  is  not  the  mere  technical 
perfection  of  Rubinstein's  playing,  which  the  writer 
extols -very  highly,  but  the  soul  which  pervades  it,  the 
clearness  of  his  conception,  and  so  on,  which  gives  rise 
to  hopes,  which  are  not  often  excited,  for  the  future  of 
Art.  The  boy  played  on  this  occasion  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  concerto  of  his  Moscow  master,  Villoing, 
Stdndclien,  by  Franz  Schubert,  and  a  fantasia  upon 
Lncia  themes  by  Liszt— the  last  two  pieces  exciting  a 
tumult  of  applause. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  (1842),  he  astonishes  Ber- 
lin by  playing  Tbalberg,  Henselt,  Liszt,-  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart  (the  Gigue  gn7tz  correct  in  the  swiftest  tempo), 
the  Cliromalische  Faniasie  of  Bach,  and  Beethoven's 
Sonata  Pathelique,  and  other  pieces  of  the  classical  and 
the  difficult  schools,  in  a  series  of  concerts  at  which  the 
audiences  continually  increased  in  numbers  and  interest. 
He  visited  Weinjar,  Breslau,  Prague,  and  perhaps  other 
places,  and  ever  with  similar  results.    Beturning  to  Mos- 
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cow,  to  his  parents,  he  gave  a  concert  or  two  there ;  but 
unfortanately  for  him,  Liszt's  huge,  overshadowing  figure 
came  between  him  and  the  public. 

The  pendulum  swings  now  in  the  other  direction. 
Antoine  Rubinstein  and  a  younger  brother  visit  Berlin 
together,  two  years  later,  and  call  out  from  one  corres- 
pondent the  remark  that  they  are— skilful  pianists! 
And  the  next  winter  we  read:  "The  wonder-child  An- 
ton Eubinstein  has  grown  up  into  the  mediocre  Kussian 
pianist,  Herr  Eubinstein."  That  this  was  doing  Rubin- 
stein justice,  I  cannot  believe;  still  there  may  have 
been  expectations  excited  by  the  child's  playing,  which 
the  youth  could  not  make  good.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  all  cases,  even  in  Mozart's,  there  is  a  period 
during  which  the  improvement  in  the  skill  of  a  performer 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  change  in  his  person— that 
period  when  one  is,  as  JIalvolio  says,  "  not  yet  old 
enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy;  as  a 
squash  is  before  it  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  before  it  is 
an  apple;"'  and  that  in  this  period  we  expect  too  sudden 
a  change  and  improvement  of  that  which  was  wonderful 
in  the  child  into  that  which  is  astonishing  in  the  man. 

Whether  justice  was  done  to  the  young  man  on  this 
tour  or  not,  he  was  soon  after  fixed  in  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  appointment  of  Kapellmeister  to  a  sister-in-law  of 
the  Emperor. 

The  first  I  heard  of  him  was  from  an  American  fam- 
ily who  had  long  been  in  the  Russian  Capital.  They 
spoke  of  this  young  Eubinstein  as  almost  superhuman 
In  his  mastery  of  the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  in  the  musi- 
cal ideas  to  which  he  gave  form  and  life  at  the  instru- 
ment. Miss  B.  spoke  of  his  firm,  collected  demeanor  in 
the  concert  room,  and,  as  we  happened  to  have  a  picture 
of  Beethoven  lying  on  the  table,  of  his  huge  head  of 
shaggy  hair. 

Not  long  after  my  friend  at  Leipzig  incidentally  men- 
tioned him  in  a  letter  to  me:  "  Eubinstein,  the  Eussian 
pianist,  and  the  same  man  who  brought  out  a  new  Sym- 
phony at  the  last  Gewandhaus  concert  but  one,  plays  on 
the  14th.  I  heard  him  at  K.'s  room  the  other  afternoon. 
He  is  a  wonderful  performer— prodigious!  and  a  very 
pleasant  fellow."  Not  long  after,  in  another  letter  was 
this  passage:  "I  wish  j'ou  could  hear  this  Eubinstein 
play  the  piano.  He  is  the  most  wonderful  performer  / 
ever  heard,  and  my  opinion  is  derived  partly  from  the 
sayings  of  all  the  big  musicians  here.  He  has  played  at 
the  Gewandhaus  once,  and  last  evening  at  the  Quartette. 

* *  isn't  thought  of  beside  him.    His  compositions 

are  fine,  too.  I  think  he  is  destined  to  be  the  man  in  the 
inusical  world!" 

About  ten  days  ago  I  was  at  my  task  in  the  library 
again^a  capital  place  to  see  musical  celebrities— when 
a  young  man  came  in,  who,  I  was  sure  at  the  first 
glance,  must  be  Eubinstein.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  "  Ex- 
cuse me  a  moment,  Herr  Eubinstein,"  said  the  Professor. 
At  the  time,  I  was  using  up  the  remnant  of  brain  left,  in 
the  attempt  to  decipher  and  copy  something  in  Beetho- 
ven's own  hand,  scrawled  with  a  lead  pencil  into  his 
conversation  book,  in  the  midst  of  several  pages  of 
dinner-table  talk  at  a  tavern.  It  was  the  original  first 
idea  of  the  £t  vitam  venturi,  in  his  great  Second  Mass ! 
I  showed  it  to  Rubinstein,  and  this  led  to  some  conver- 
sation between  us,  until  the  Professor  was  disengaged. 
Without  looking  like  Beethoven,  as  he  is  represented  in 
our  portraits,  there  is  still,  in  characteristic  traits,  a  resem- 
blance which  struck  me  at  once,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  pictures  of  the  great  master  taken  when  he 
first  went  to  Vienna.  Such  are  the  very  broad,  but  not 
very  high  forehead;  the  full,  dreamy  eyes;  even  the 
rather  ill -formed,  flattish  nose;  the  stiff  mass  of  hair,  all 
on  end,  and  the  dark  complexion.  His  first  concert  I 
did  dot  attend,  but  the  notices  of  it  have  raised  my  curi- 
osity to  the  highest  pitch.    Is  he  the  coming  man  ? 

Friday  morning  I  was  with  him  for  a  time  and  was 
most  favorably  impressed.  Some  facts  about  himself 
and  his  music,  I  may,  without  impropriety,  record  here. 
During  the  last  half  dozen  years  that  he  has  been  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Archduchess  Helene,  besides  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Sonatas,  songs,  etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  compositions 
for  the  piano-forte,  he  has  written:  2  Piano- forte  Trios, 
3  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  4  Eussian  Operas, 
and  4  Symphonies.  Among  his  piano-forte  works  is  one 
which  is  now  passing  through  the  press ;  an  "  Album  of 
24  portraits  " — that  is,  his  ideas  of  the  characters  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  expressed  in  music.    This  reminded 


me  of  the  characters  which  Smith,  the  blind  music 
teacher,  now  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  used  in  this  way  to 
paint,  when  he  was  in  College.  I  spoke  of  it,  much  to 
Mr.  E.'s  amusement.  In  explanation  of  his  Symphony 
— which  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  heard — he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  First  movement.  Ocean,  a  Tone- 
picture;  Second,  Man's  soul,  grand  and  vast — an  ocean; 
Tliird,  Scherzo,  the  Festival  of  Neptune;  Fourth,  Ocean, 
conquered,  and  reduced  to  the  service  of  man. 

Grand,  is  it  not? 

He  is  now  studying  upon  a  fifth  Symphony,  in  which 
he  has  struck  precisely  the  same  idea  as  Liszt,  save  in 
the  last  movement.  Should  this  work  really  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  will  form  some  such  an  era  as  Beethoven's 
Eroica — if  not,  as  I  told  him.  Ire  will  be  like  Icarus — ■ 
who  died  attempting  great  things.  Of  this  work  the 
First  movement  is  Faust;  Second,  Gretchen;  Third, 
Mephistopheles;  Fourth,  Fantasy  and  the  Poet. 

While  in  Leipzig,  a  text  for  an  Oratorio,  founded  upon 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  written  by  Schlunbacii,  was  en- 
trusted him  for  composition.  Certainly  a  most  sublime 
subject — especially  for  a  young  composer  of  twenty-five 
years ! 
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END  OP  TQE  VOLUME.— The  present  number  closes  our 
third  year.  Our  Journal  "  still  lives,"  and  bids  fair  to  live 
more  vitally  and  largely  than  it  has  done  yet.  Our  subscrip- 
tion list  has  always  kept  increasing,  but  at  far  too  slow  a  rate. 
It  pays  ua  something,  but  it  costs  us  more  than  it  should  do 
to  earn  that  something.  We  are  sure  that  with  twice  as  much 
support,  we  could  give  four  times  as  good  in  return,  more 
easily  than  we  now  contrive  to  give  what  we  do.  Now  that  we 
enter  upon  a  new  volume,  (and  with  some  improvements  as  we 
trust,  in  form  and  matter,)  why  will  not  each  faithful  sub- 
scriber send  us  one  new  name,  and  so  enable  us  to  enlist 
such  aid  from  others,  and  save  such  time  of  our  own  from 
business  drudgery  to  editorial  thought,  as  shall  bring  our 
Journal  nearer  to  our  notion  of  what  a  Journal  of  Music 
should  be  ? 

Il;;^^  It  grieves  us  to  add  that  we  are  still  minus  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  just  dues  from  subscribers  and  advertisers  for 
the  two  years  past.  Were  all  paid  up,  we  should  be  tolerably 
well  off.  But  it  is  really  unreasonable,  if  not  worse,  to  keep 
us  at  the  trouble  of  sending  bill  after  bill  across  the  country, 
writing  letters  and  paying  postage,  to  secure  the  paltry  3^2,00 
sums  which  are  our  Journal's  staff  of  life,  and  which  are  pro- 
perly our  due  beforehand. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  past  three  years  will  soon  be 
ready  for  purchasers. 

PARTICULAK  REQUEST.— Our  supply  of  No.  4,  Vol.  V. 
has  nearly  run  out.  Any  of  our  friends  who  do  not  file  their 
Journals,  and  who  can  send  us  that  number,  will  confer  a  very 
great  favor. 

All  who  do  not  expressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to  £itop  the 
Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still  continue  to 
receive  it,  and  be  counted  as  subcribers  for  another  yaar. 

dr"  No  SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIVED  FOR  A  SHORTER  PERIOD  THAN 
RIX  MONTHS  ;  AND  NONS  FOR  LESS  THAN  A.  TEAR,  I^LESS  PAID  IN 
ADVANCE. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  Annual  Benefit  Concert  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning attracted  a  fine  audience  to  the  Messrs. 
Chickering's  Saloon,  and  was  altogether  one  of 
the  most  choice  and  satisfactory  of  the  many 
fine  Chamber  Concerts  we  have  had  this  winter. 
The  programme  would  have  been  considered 
really  an  audacious  one  a  few  years  since,  but  we 
are  sure  it  was  thankfully  appreciated  now.  It 
opened  with  that  most  original,  imaginative,  im- 
passioned, learned,  curious  and  effective  Quartet 
of  Beethoven  in  C,  op.  59,  the  last  of  the 
Kasumowsky  set,  which  has  been  played  in  these 
concerts  once  before  this  winter,  and  which,  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  and  difficult  as  it  is,  came 
out  quite  clear  in  all  its  movements,  not  except- 
ing the  long  and  flowery-themed  fugue  of  the 
finale,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  audience  enchained 


and  delighted.  The  composition  is  full  of  the 
wayward  impetuosity  and  mystical  dreaminess  so 
often  charged  upon  this  master,  but  with  a  genu- 
ineness and  depth  of  inspiration,  a  prevailing 
certainty  of  purpose,  and  strong  grasp  of  means, 
whereby  it  justifies  itself  throughout.  To  speak 
more  minutely  of  the  execution,  we  may  remark 
that  the  Allegro  Vivace,  which  lays  its  finger 
down  so  positively  and  starts  off  with  such  clear 
alacrity  after  the  dreamy,  doubtful,  hesitating 
modulations  of  the  Introduction,  was  played  with 
energy  and  fire  enough  as  a  whole,  but  that  the 
first  violin  in  attacking  some  of  those  very  ardu- 
ous heights  did  sometimes  swerve  a  little  from 
true  pitch, — a  fault  of  late  comparatively  rare  in 
the  Quintette  Club.  The  Andante  con  moto,  a 
sort  of  minor  romance  in  6-8  Siciliano  rhythm, 
and  seeming  almost  to  anticipate  the  vein  of 
Mendelssohn,  was  very  exquisitely  rendered,  and 
we  must  note  especially  the  feeling  manner  in 
which  the  violoncello  sang  or  hummed  its  cease- 
less melody,  in  melancholy  undertone  like  the 
sea  accompanying  sad  thoughts.  The  Minuetto 
was  quite  clear,  and  so  (considering  its  difficulty) 
was  the  very  delicate  and  complicated  arabesque 
of  the  fugue  finale,  only  that  the  viola  was  hardly 
deft  enough  for  the  graceful  leading  off  of  so 
lively  and  fantastic  a  theme. 

Next  came  the  novelty  of  the  evening  in  the 
first  appearance  of  Mr.  Gustav  Satter,  the 
pianist,  of  whom  our  New  York  Correspondents 
had  already  reported  so  highly.  He  played  the 
Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  45,  by  Mendelssohn,  for 
piano  and  violoncello  (Wolf  Fries.)  He  is  a 
fresh,  youthful-looking  person,  with  an  air  of 
decision  and  at  the  same  time  a  good-humored 
Austrian  bonhommie  about  him,  which  reminded 
one  somewhat  of  Jaell,  and  there  was  felt  at 
once  a  freshness  in  his  touch  and  style  of  playing 
that  was  most  agreeable.  In  all  the  mechanical 
requisites  of  a  pianist,  we  doubt  if  we  have  had 
his  superior,  we  might  almost  say,  his  equal.  In 
point  of  strength,  delicacy,  liquid  connection  of 
the  notes,  or  crisp  staccalo,  expressive  cantabile 
or  brilliant  bravura,  and  generally  in  easy,  grace- 
ful mastery  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  he  was  all 
that  one  could  wish.  And  with  these  aids  he 
entered  into  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  piece, 
and  brought  out  its  meaning  very  satisfactorily. 
We  need  not  add  that  he  was  ably  seconded. 
The  audience  were  charmed  and  of  course  re- 
called the  young  artist  with  great  warmth,  who 
thereupon  gave  us  one  of  the  newly  written  fan- 
tasias of  Liszt,  not  of  the  Norma  and  Lucia  sort, 
but  upon  the  "  Wedding  March"  of  Mendels- 
sohn, which  he  has  worked  up  with  marvellous 
power,  alternating  and  mingling  with  it  various 
snatches  of  that  aerial  fairy  tremolo  in  the  over- 
ture (Midsummer  Night's  Dream.)  It  was  a  piece 
of  astonishing  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Satter's  execu- 
tion of  it  perhaps  went  beyond  any  feat  of  vir- 
tuosity which  we  remember.  Certainly  we  never 
heard  such  an  orchestral  volume  of  tone  rolled 
out  from  the  piano,  (the  last  and  finest  of  the 
Chickering  Grands.)  But  it  is  most  to  his  credit, 
that,  while  he  can  do  these  things,  he  prefers  to 
make  them  exceptional,  and  to  deal  more  in  music 
which  appeals  to  us  as  music  in  the  higher  sense 
of  Art. 

Part  II.  opened  with  the  Larghetto  to  that 
Quintet  in  A,  by  Mozart,  op.  108,  in  which  Mr, 
Rtan  sustains  so  beautiful  a  clarinet  part,  and 
very  artistically  he  did  it.    Next  came  a  concert 
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aria  by  Mozart,  Mentre  ti  lascio,  0  Jiglia,  entirely 
new,  we  think,  to  Boston  audiences.  Mr.  Weth- 
EftBEE  sang  it  with  judgment  and  expression, 
and  that  finished  style  of  vocalism  into  which  he 
has  disciplined  his  rich  bass  voice.  But  the  song 
in  itself  seemed  almost  too  intensely  dramatic  for 
the  Chamber,  and  between  the  passionate  re- 
quirements of  the  song  itself  and  the  quiet  tone 
of  the  place,  the  position  of  the  singer  could  not, 
we  fancied,  be  entirely  unembarrassing. 

Finally  the  grand  B  flat  Trio  of  Beethoven, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  noble  close.  In  this 
again  Mr.  Satter  appeared  to  very  great  advan- 
tage, and  played  it  perhaps  more  effectively  than 
it  has  ever  been  played  here  in  public,  although 
with  less  poetical  inspiration  than  Dresel,  and 
in  parts  (as  the  Andante)  with  hardly  the  firmness, 
breadth  and  literal  exactness  of  Jaell.  The 
Scherbo  and  Finale  pleased  us  most,  and  it  is  in 
these  buoyant,  brilliant,  rapid  ftiovements  that  we 
thus  far  seem  to  feel  most  of  this  player's  peculiar 
power.  Yet,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  remark- 
able, a  superb  performance,  and  went  far  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  this  noblest  of  piano- 
forte Trios.  The  brothers  Fries  conspired 
Warmly  and  effectually  on  their  part. 

So  ended  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  sea- 
son thus  far  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club; 
a  season  to  be  remembered  for  the  remarkable 
amount  of  first-rate  music  which  it  has  interpre- 
ted to  us,  for  the  greatly  improved  skill  and  more 
sympathetic  unity  of  the  interpreters,  and  for  the 
unfeigned  interest  with  which  they  have  been 
continually  listened  to  by  so  large  audiences. 


Johanna  Wagner. 

While  the  grand  impersonations  of  the  Grisi 
are  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  what  is  intelligently  said  of  the  young  Ger- 
man aspirant  to  the  same  high  throne  of  lyric 
tragedy.  We  English  the  words  of  a  writer  in 
that  excellent  German  Monthly,  Meyer's  Monals- 
hefie,  published  in  New  York. 

"  The  only  tragic  actress,  whom  Berlin  now 
possesses,  is  a  singer — Johanna  Wagner.  Of 
Juno-like  form,  with  a  mouth  sternly  closed,  as  if 
chiselled  in  marble,  she  has  thrown  aside  entirely 
her  former  girlishness,  of  Dresden  memory,  and 
followed  the  pathos  of  Rachel,  of  Schrcedek- 
Devrient.  You  no  longer  detect  any  love- 
signs  with  eye  or  hand,  but  see  only  majesty  in 
every  feature.  When,  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  she 
demands  of  her  husband  the  punishment  of  him 
who  has  dared  to  insult  her  name,  it  is  as  if  a 
thunder-cloud  sat  upon  her  brow ;  all  her  move- 
ments are  noble  and  measured ;  no  empress  wears 
her  mantle  more  proudly — it  is  only  from  the 
pale  face  that  the  demoniac  fire  of  vengeance 
gleams  forth. 

"  There  is  an  elective  afiinity  between  Johanna 
Wagner  and  Rachel ;  both  should  never  appear 
but  in  white  robes,  with  the  golden  circlet  around 
their  brows ;  they  are  plastic  figures.  Like  their 
exterior,  so  their  nature ;  it  is  their  vocation  to 
represent  great,  consuming  passions,  the  end  of 
heroines.  But  while,  over  the  thin,  worn-out 
features  of  Rachel,  flash  the  incessant  lightnings 
of  hatred,  revenge,  and  jealousy,  Johanna  Wag- 
ner's voice  possesses  a  heart-enthralling  power, 
a  sweetness  and  wildness  like  that  of  the  syren, 
and  yet  it  can  be  overpoweringly  wrathful,  when, 
as  the  voice  of  Olympia,  it  sounds  forth  its: 
";Cassander !  ye  eternal  Gods  I"    But  the  horror- 
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inspiring  expression  of  Rachel  as  Hermione  or 
Camilla,  which,  neither  beautiful  nor  repulsive, 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Eumenides,  of  whom  ancient  lore  speaks  so 
strangely  —  this  expression  is  less  peculiar  to 
Johinna  Wagner.  But  instead  the  Muses  have 
endowed  her  with  a  nobleness  and  chasteness  of 
exterior,  that  gives  her  a  resemblance  to  the 
'arrow-loving  goddess,  who,  in  her  virgin  pride 
wandered  with  fleet  foot  through  the  vales  of 
Parnassus,  while  from  its  heights  resounded  the 
lyre  of  her  brother.'  And,  when,  as  Orpheus, 
with  her  white  mantle  wound  around  her  arm, 
she  stands  by  the  tomb  of  Eurydice;  when,  sure 
of  victory,  clasping  her  golden  lyre,  she  faces  the 
furies  at  the  dark  glowing  gates  of  Tartarus — 
then  it  seems  as  if,  with  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
there  were  rising  up  temples  and  palaces,  the  sa- 
cred heights,  the  god-frequented  valleys.  Aphro- 
dite, Helen,  Hector  and  Achilles,  all  the  beloved 
shades— and  on  the  waves  of  her  song  we  descend 
to  Lethe,  ascend  to  Olympus. 

"  If  ever  the  music  of  Gluck  has  been  ren- 
dered rn  a  mann«r  worthy  of  its  master,  it  is  so, 
here ;  from  these  melodies  breathes  the  deepest 
woe,  comes  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  most  bliss- 
ful love ;  and  all  this  wafted  round  by  that  classic 
calm  and  mildness,  which,  in  its  purity  and  clear- 
ness resembles  the  sky  whose  eternal  blue  spreads 
over  Hellas,  the  azure  sea  that  plays  around  its 
cliffs.  Next  me  in  the  theatre  sat  one  of  our  old 
professors,  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  im- 
mense shoe-buckles.  Fifty  years  before,  he  told 
me,  he  had  heard  "  Orpheus ;"  and  when  Wag- 
ner sang  "  What  now  is  life  to  me  ?"  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  pressed  my  hand  in 
deep  emotion. 

"  Johanna  Wagner's  voice  has  not  the  inexhaust- 
ible fulness  and  power  of  that  of  Jenny  Net 
in  Dresden.  The  Berlin  critics,  who  hate  every- 
thing great,  and  harmonious,  and  try  their  best 
to  destroy  it  with  their  malicious  wit,  had  conse- 
quently found  an  admirable  occasion,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  at  a  representation  of  Fidelia,  to  point  their 
shafts  at  this  artist,  also,  as  if  it  were  not  the  very 
greatest  art  to  produce  such  soul-stirring  effects 
even  with  impaired  powers.  Johanna  Wagner's 
voice  is  broken  ;  she  fails  in  the  high  notes — but 
her  sublimely  tragic  appearance  and  manner, 
which  at  times  touches  upon  the  austere,  as  when 
she  sings  the  "  Erl-king  " — will  ever  throw  around 
this  weakness  the  imperial  mantle  of  Art,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  this  consciousness  of  sinking 
gives  her  a  still  higher  charm,  as  if  there  dwelt 
within  her  something  of  the  dying  swan. 

"  I  will  only  add  that  Johanna  Wagner  has 
reached  her  present  height  by  the  thorny  path  by 
which  alone  most  women  arrive  at  true  greatness, 
an  unhappy,  but  pure  and  noble  love." 

M.  s.  R. 


SiGNOR  CORELLI  AND    HIS    PuPILS. — No  one 

has  ever  labored  more  devotedly  or  more  success- 
fully in  our  city  in  the  training  of  young  voices 
to  sing  in  the  true  Italian  style,  than  Sig.  Corelli, 
who  for  five  years  past  has  had  hosts  of  scholars 
and  has  given  quite  a  remarkable  impulse  to  the 
Art  in  our  most  cultivated  private  circles.  Some 
of  our  best  professional  singers,  too,  are  largely 
indebted  to  his  invaluable  lessons.  It  was  but 
natural,  that,  numbering  so  many  finely  flavored 
voices,  ripening  so  auspiciously,  among  his  pupils, 
the  teacher  should  wish  their  families  and  friends 


to  meet  and  taste  for  once  the  combined  fruits  of 
their  training.  A  first  very  delightful  oppor- 
tunity of  this  kind  was  offered  in  a  Soiree  in 
Chickering's  rooms  last  year,  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  musical  parties  in  our  recollection.  We  did 
not  feel  free  at  that  time  to  journalize  upon 
what  was  simply  social  and  private.  On  Friday 
evening  of  last  week  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  with  the 
rooms  really  crammed  with  guests,  and  as  the 
newspapers  have  not  kept  silent,  we  too  may  re- 
cord oar  pleasure  briefly. 

It  was,  save  one  or  two  interventions  of  a 
single  bass  and  tenor,  entirely  a  concert  of  young 
ladies.  Nearly  sixty  of  the  present  and  past 
pupils  of  Sig.  Corelli  took  part,  including  four 
who  officiated  very  ably  as  accompanists  at  the 
piano.  The  programme  was  only  too  long,  but  it 
contained  twenty  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  Italian 
music,  many  of  them  such  as  have  taxed  the 
powers  of  the  world's  greatest  cantatrici.  And 
we  think  there  was  general  surprise  and  delight 
at  the  average  beauty  and  culture  of  the  voice?, 
at  the  transcendent  sweetness,  richness  and  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
and  at  the  unmistakeable  evidence  they  gave  that 
they  could  sing. 

It  was  a  rare  joy  indeed,  something  which  one 
never  experiences  in  public  opera,  oratorio  or 
concert,  to  hear  a  female  chorus  of  such  sweet, 
refined,  sympathetic  voices.  The  choruses  from 
the  Favorita,  and  the  Giuramenio,  and  the  Elisir 
d'Amore,  never  sounded  so  sweetly  as  from  these 
fifty  fresh  young  soprani  and  contralti.  Espe- 
cially interesting  were  the  three  pieces  :  'Faith,' 
'  Hope,'  and  '  Charity,'  by  KossiNi,  sung  by  a 
select  chorus  of  soprani  in  three  parts  \  the  latter, 
with  solo  besides,  and  truly  a  noble  piece,  which 
we  have  long  wondered  that  we  never  hear  in 
concerts. 

Of  the  solos  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the 
much  admired  efforts  on  our  operatic  stage,  in 
execution,  artistic  style,  expression,  verve,  as  well 
aa  in  the  rare  power  and  beauty  of  the  voices, 
each  so  individual  in  its  timbre.  These  were 
such  pieces  as  0  mio  Fernando  ;  Una  voce  poco 
fa ;  the  contralto  cavatina  (with  chorus)  from 
II  Giuramento ;  a  very  dramatic,  recitative  duo 
from  Anna  Bolena;  Qui  la  voce -^  Ah,  non  credea. 
And  shall  we  goon  and  mention  the  Come  e  hello, 
the  Bell  raggio  (with  chorus)  from  Semiramide-; 
tne  Quis  est  homo  duet;  the  duet  from  Giura- 
mento ;  the  German  duet  by  Kiicken,  &c. : — all 
highly  creditable,  even  remarkable  performances, 
for  such  young  amateurs.  We  may  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  fair  singers,  as  they  do  not  be- 
long to  the  public.  Yet  we  may  except  two 
bright  instances,  as  being  at  least  partially  pro- 
fessional. 

Miss  Louise  Hensler,  the  very  youthful 
sister  of  Elise,  now  in  Italy,  by  her  lark-like 
cadenza  in  the  opening  chorus,  by  her  truly  fin- 
ished and  felicitous  execution  of  such  difficult 
pieces  as  Una  voce  and  Quis  est  homo,  and  by  the 
fresh,  Spring-like  chai-m  of  her  voice  and  manner, 
quite  electrified  the  house.  And  Mrs.  Long 
sang  Qui  la  voce  with  a  purity  of  voice,  and  a 
sustained  elegance  and  truth  of  style  and  feeling, 
which  charmed  even  after  the  very  great  artists 
who  have  sung  it  here  and  doubtless  been  her 
models.  It  was  only  in  those  very  trying  chro- 
matic scales  at  the  end,  that  the  piece  seemed  at 
all  to  transcend  her  powers.  It  certainly  was  by 
far  the  finest  effort  we  have  yet  witnessed  from 
this  lady. — And  so  thanks  and  continued  progress 
to  Corelli  and  his  interesting  pupils  ! 
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From  NEW  TOKK. 

March  28tli. — ^Eisfeld's  5tli  Quartet  Soiree  took 
place  last  evening.  All  present  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Eisfeld,  wlio  is  recovering,  though 
slowly,  from  a  very  severe  illness.  The  concert  was 
opened  with  four  parts  (the  Allegro,  Adagio,  Scherzo, 
and  Finale)  of  Beethoven's  Septuor.  The  render- 
ing of  the  Adagio — one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
the  Master  ever  wrote — was  very  fine.  The  other 
parts  were  marred  by  that  unfortunate  violin  of 
which  I  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  com- 
plain. The  fault  lies  partly  in  the  instrument, 
which  has  a  harsh  tone,  but  far  more  in  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  performer  te  play  flat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mater  sang  a  couple  of 
daotS'^one  from  Mehul's  "Joseph  in  Egypt,"  beau- 
tiful, touching,  tender  music,  in  which  the  really  fine 
voice  of  Mr.  Mayer  shows  to  fine  advantage.  Less 
so  the  lady's  (formerly  jNfiss  Eosa  Jacques)  whose 
organ  has  not  improved  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  was  better  suited  to  the  Barcarole  of  Abt,  a  joy- 
■ous,  rollicking  composition,  which  pleased  the  audi- 
ence enough  to  be  encored. 

The  remaining  numbers  were,  Beethoven's  B  flat 
Trio,  played  by  Mr.  William  Mason,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  smaller  pieces  from  the  hands  of  the  same 
gentleman.  As  regards  the  Trio,  I  rather  think  you 
were  better  off  who  heard  it  played,  last  night  too, 
by  Mr.  Sattek.  The  fact  is,  he  has  spoiled  us  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  though  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  way,  does 
very  well  indeed,  yet  there  is  still  a  wide  difference. 
The  styles  of  the  two  are  so  entirely  unlike,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  compared  :  while  Mr.  Satter's  is 
crisp,  nervous,  and  energetic,  I  can  characterize  Mr. 
Mason's  playing  in  Jio  other  way  than  by  the  term 
loose ;  the  former  seems  as  if  built  upon  a  strong, 
iron  frame,  which  will  withstand  any  shock ;  the 
latter  rests,  as  it  were,  on  a  scaffolding  of  pasteboard 
or  the  like,  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any  moment 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I  do  not  acknowledge 
the  many  excellences  in  Mr.  Mason's  playing.  His 
rendering  ^f  delicate  passages,  his  pianissimo^  are 
faultless-,  he  masters  great  mechanical  difficulties, 
and  plays  with  much  expression,  as  in  the  theme  of 
the  Andante ;  but,  as  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  same 
movement,  his  articulation  is  often  indistinct,  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  a  tempo  rubcUa,  and  to  too  rapid 
playing  is  sometimes  annoying.  The  latter  was  ob- 
servable, more  than  I  ever  heard  it  before,  in  the 
triplet  portion  of  the  "Impromptu"  of  Chopin.  It 
was  rendered  a  mass  of  confused  sounds.  Nor  did 
the  middle  part,  with  its  deep,  mysterious  melody, 
come  out  as  broadly  and  purely  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. A  Suite  by  Handel,  consisting  of  Prelude, 
Fugue,  AUemande,  Courante,  and  Gigue,  pleased  me 
best  of  all  Mr.  Mason's  pei-fiarmances.  It  was  played 
distinctly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  true 
spirit.  Pens^es  Fugitives,  a  pleasing,  delicate  compo- 
sition by  Mr.  Mason  himself,  with  a  quite  original 
theme,  something  in  the  style  of  Gade,  concluded 
the  performances,  which,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to 
have  given  satisfaction.  Boenonis. 

March  28. — Last  Wednesday  iMcj-ezia  was  given 
at  th«  Academy.  Even  with  Grisi  and  Mario's 
notes  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  was  very  much 
pleased.  For  Stefpanone,  although  she  does 
often  sing  false  and  seemed  to  be  affected  by  a 
cold,  still  has  a  fine  voice,  and  Brignoli,  although 
the  opposite  of  Mario  in  looks,  makes  a  very  plea- 
sant impression.  The  audience  was  very  good  for 
the  Academy.  On  Friday,  Maria  di  Rohan  was 
given,  but  how, — as  I  was  not  present, — I  cannot 
say.  This  closed  the  first  twelve  subscription 
nights.  On  Monday  there  was  no  performance  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  Light  Guard  ball,  and  to- 
night, as  the  first  of  the  new  season,   Maria  is  to 


be  repeated.  The  noted  Chevalier  Wyckoff,  (of 
Miss  Gamble  and  Sardinian  prison  celebrity)  is 
now  the  manager  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  been  at  Niblo's  pretty  often  to  witness  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  operatic  and  equestrian  perfor- 
mances, college  commencements,  historical  ad- 
dresses, concerts,  and  innumera,ble  other  things, 
but  never  did  I  see  a  fuller  house  than  theVe  was 
last  Thursday  evening  on  occasion  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  Der  Freischiitz,  and  the  debut  of  Miss 
Lehmann  in  opera  in  America.  No  less  than  five  or 
six  hundred  unfortunate  bipeds  stood  during  the 
three  hours  of  performance.  As  a  whole  it  was 
well  given.  The  orchestra  played  finely,  although 
sometimes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  little  too  slow. 
Mr.  Quint  (Max)  bad  a  very  bad  cold,  which 
spoiled  his  singing  entirely.  Vincks  did  much 
better  in  Caspar  than  I  had  expected,  yet  there 
was  room  for  great  improvement.  Mme.  Sieden- 
BURG  did  excellently  as  Annchen.  A  soubrette 
part  becomes  her  much  better  than  such  an  one  as 
Lady  Harriet  in  Martha.  The  arlette  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  "  Kommt  ein  schlanker  JBursch  gegangen," 
was  given  very  prettily,  and  she  filled  her  place 
in  the  preceding  duet  in  a  naive  and  pleasant  man- 
ner. One  thing  however  I  must  find  fault  with  ; 
it  is  the  practice  of  singing  too  much  at  the  audi- 
ence. 

And  now  for  Caroline  Lehmann.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  begin  about  her.  Her  singing 
was  superb,  fyou  Unow  that,)  and  her  acting  in  all 
her  arias  was  very  good.  But  in  the  other  parts 
she  did  not  seem  to  feel  at  home  on  the  stage  and 
was  rather  constrained.  Besides  this,  she  was  not 
dressed  tastefully,  a  very  common  fault  with  her. 
But  all  this  was  lost  sight  of  in  her  glorious  sing- 
ing. How  beautifully  she  gave  us  :  "  Wie  nahte 
mir  der  Schlummer,^^  I  need  not  tell  you,  you  have 
heard  her.  And  on  the  whole  I  wish  for  no  better 
Agatha. 

The  minor  parts  were  all  well  sustained.  Mr. 
Schetterer  as  Kilian,  Reichard  as  Ottocar,  etc., 
etc.,  did  well.  Choruses  generally  ditto.  After 
the  second  and  last  acts,  the  principal  performers 
were  called  out,  and  Miss  Lehmann  received 
quantities  of  bouquets. 

The  scenery  and  machinery  in  the  "  Wolf- 
schlucht"  scene  was  miserable.  But  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  opera  troupe,  but  of  Niblo's  theatre. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

Mb.  Satter's  Concert. — We  hope  no  true  music- 
lover  will  fail  to  be  at  Chickerings'  rooms  on  Monday 
evening.  The  programme  as  well  as  the  playing  of  this 
pianist  will  be  remarkable.  He  will  play  the  Sonata 
Appassionatao^  BKE.TUOVEii,  never  before  played  h«re  in 
public,  and  one  of  the  most  fiery  and  truly  Beethovenish ; 
a  Ballade  of  Chopin.;  a  couple  of  dainty  Minuets  from 
MozAET  and  Beethoven^  a  Trio  of  Schubert,  with  the 
Quintette  Club;  and  for  modern  brilliancies  the  tran- 
scription of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  bj  Lizst;  a 
fantastical  affair  by  Schumann,  called  a  "  Carnival," 
consisting  of  twenty  little  pieces,  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter sketches  of  composers ;  and  an  arrangement  of  his 
own  on  the  March  from  the  PtvphiUe. 

The  Flower  Queen. — We  commend  the  repetition 
on  Fast  Day  evening  of  this  pretty  Children's  Cantata. 
Mr.  Clarke  himself  will  sustain  the  part  of  the  Re- 
cluse this  time,  and  the  little  flower  spirits  who  sing  him 
back  to  human  sympathies,  have  been  newly  drilled  in 
chorus  and  solo,  and  the  defects  of  the  first  performance 
carefully  corrected. 

The  Beethoven  Statue. — We  find  the  following 
in  some  Vienna  correspondence  of  the  Atlas: 

The  Royal  foundry  of  Munich,  the  28th  of  February, 
cast  succeBsfuliy  in  bronze  the  colossal  statue  of  Beet- 
hoven, modelled  by  Mr.  Crawford  after  the  one  which  ex- 
ists at  Bonn,  Beethoven's  birth-place,  for  Boston.  It  has 
been  temporarily  placed  in  the  Odeon  of  Munich  5  a  great 
concert,  to  be  composed  of  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
which  have  never  been  executed  at  Munich,  was  to  be 
given  the  2d  of  March ;  its  proceeds  were  to  be  given  to 
the  poor. 

We  trust  another  season  will  see  this  statue  fitly  inau- 
gurated in  its  place  of  destination,  our  noble  Music  Hall. 
Bnt  is  it  modelled  after  the  one  in  Bonn  ? 


Jknnv  LiND  GoLDSCHMiDT. — The  LoaSoa  Morning 
Advertiser  says  that  Jenny  Lind  has  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  revisit  England  in  her  professional  capacity. 
From  religious  scruples  she  has  determined  never  more 
to  appear  before  the  public  under  any  circumstances 
which  could  he  construed  into  giving  her  sanction  to 
theatrical  or  operatic  performances.  She  has  further 
resolved  that  all  her  future  exhibitions  before  the  public 
shall  partake  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of  sacred 
music;  and.  with  this  view,  she  has,  we  are  informed, 
stipulated  that  she  shall  sing  only  in  Exeter  Hall.  She 
is  expected  tiiere  sometime  in  the  month  of  April.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Jenny  Lind  is  now  the  mother  of 
two  children. 

A  Rotterdam  correspondent  writes  :  "  Madame  Gold- 
SCHMIDT  {Jenny  Lind)  and  her  husband  have  given  two 
or  three  Concerts  in  Amsterdam,  and  tomorrow  (Tues- 
day) evening  they  intend  giving  a  grand  Concert  at  the 
Hague.  Though  the  admission  to  their  Concerts  was 
more  than  twice  the  sum  generally  charged  for  first-class 
Concerts,  the  Concert-rooms  were  crowded.  Madame 
Goldschmidt  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  those  qualifi- 
cations which  gave  such  etlaC  to  the  professional  perform- 
ances and  personal  kind-heartedness  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Her  audiences  know  no  bounds  to  their  enthusiasm. 


glBfe  ertiBcmtntiS. 


MR.  GUSTAV  SATTER 

Has  tlie  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  his  FIUST  CON- 
CERT in  Boston  will  be  given  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs. 
CeiCKERiNG,  (Masonic  Temple,)  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
April  2cl,  on  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 

MENDELSSOHN  ftTTINTETTE  CLTTB. 
PROGRAMME. 

PAET  I.. 

1— Trio  in  B  flat, P.  Schubert. 

Messrs  Satter,  A.  &  W-  Friea. 
2— a,  Minuetto  from  6th  Symphony, Mozart. 

b,  Minuetto  from  Sonata  in  E  flat, Beethoven. 

c,  Coronation  March  from  '  Le  Prophete,' Meyerbeer. 

Mr.  Satter. 

3 — Sonata  Appassionata,  F  minor, Beethoven. 

Mr.  Satter. 
PART  n. 

l_Carneval  on  four  notes, R.  Schumann. 

2— Ballad  in  G  minor, Chopin. 

3_Xranscription  of  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' Liszt, 

[CF'Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 
[n;7=-Tickets,  %1  each,  may  he  obtained  at  tlie  tisual  places 
and  at  the  door. 

THE    FLOWER   QUEEN. 

Mr.   C.  H.   CLARKE   would  respectfully  announce 
that  the  second  and  last  performance  of  Root's  celebrated  Can- 
tata, THE  FLOWER  QUEEN,  by  his  Classes,  will  take  place 
at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALLj  on  the  evening  of 
FAST    DAY,    April  5tli. 

Mr.  Clarke  will  (by  request)  sing  the  part  of  the  "  Recluse  '* 
on  this  occasion.  In  addition,  a  Select  Choir  of  Fifty  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  sing  two  Choruses 
from  the  moat  popular  Operas.  Mr.  Clarke  will  also  introduce 
one  of  Koenig's  unrivalled  Solos  for  Cornet  i  piston.  The 
whole  forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  musical  -entertain- 
ments ever  offered  to  the  Boston  public. 

Mrs.  C  H.  Clarke  will  preside  at  tb«  Piano-Forte. 

Mr.  Chaeles  Barnard  (pupil  of  Mr.  Clarke)  will  preside  at 
the  Organ. 

[C^Single  tickets  50  cents  ;  packages  of  eight,  S2,  for  sale 
at  the  principal  Hotels  and  Music  stores.  Single  tickets  may 
be  procured  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

[C7*Doors  open  at  6^.  Commence  precibelt  at  7}4  o'clock. 


THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Will  give  their  last  Public  Performance  for  the  season  in  the 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  the  Evening  of  Fast  Day,  April  6th. 

Choruseg  by  the  Society,  from  favorite  Oratorios,  with  Solos 
and  Duets  by  some  of  our  best  resident  Amateurs. 
Admission  25  cents. 
For  particulars  see  daily  .papers. 

JAMES  D.  KENT,  Sec'y. 

TJEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-TOltTE. 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
References  —Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqa. 

WANTED,  A  situation  as  Organist  in  Boston  or  vicinity, 
by  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  held  Buch  a  situa- 
tion, and  bad  charge  of  a  Choir. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Dwight,  at  this  office. 

TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. A  German 
Lady,  of  good  musical  and  literary  accomplishments, 
desires  a  situation  8omewher«  in  th«  Northern  States,  where 
she  may  teach  Music,  German,  &c.,  in  eome  School  or  Acad- 
emy, and  also  eing  or  play  the  organ  in  a  Church.  She  can 
refer  to — 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howz,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Apthoep,  George  P.  Reed, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sonb,  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL, 
THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Piaper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  atid  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DdranI),  President  of  the  N  ■tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rfv.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  \V.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  hy  Ruskin.  and  essays  left  hy  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon, 

FroTH  ike  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
Uaded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal.  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instrti>Jtive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  ns  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  ha3,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalixing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  pres.'i  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  coolj  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

FroTTi  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 


TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  na.-'al,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautifuL 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
hy  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7,1854." 

^y='  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

365  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


I^ATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

283   WASHINOTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 
E«0^tE3XC3r3Xr    3VETJSIO, 

Comprising  the  latest  works  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 
Brcliardson's  Collection  of  I^ational  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Tery  easily  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after  the 
method  of  the  Modern   School.     In   twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H.  JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.     Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Concone*s  Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.     Just  published.     They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  ail  Teachers  of  Singing.     Price  3f2. 

D:^All  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  seut  gratia  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON, 

MUSlCAIi  EXCHANGE,    283  "(Vasblugton  St., 

BOSTON. 

^JOB  PRINTIG  neatly  and  prompllj  eiecuted  at  this  Office. 

JILR.  HARRISON  MILLARS, 

(  T  E  N  0  R  E  , ) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  G  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

Ko.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  E  K  . 
PATENT    AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

]>Iaiiufactory,  3T9  Wasliiugtoii.  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.  F.    MULLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  llandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Wiuter  Place,  Boston. 

G.  ANDR^    &.    CO.'S 

3Ili;pot   of    ^iixti%\i    anil    j@om£Htix    ^UBit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

in?^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Gtermany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Iv'ov  18 

ABOIiPH    KIELBLOCE, 

TJuited  States  Motel.  Dec  80 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BKNDE:LARI,  Professor  of 
Music,  from  Naples,  proposes  to  teach  SINGING  and  the 
PIANO  during  the  coming  winter,  in  Boston,  both  by  private 
and  class  lessons.  The  latter  will  be  given  to  Choral  Classes, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  which  purpose  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  have  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  in  order 
to  afford  to  as  many  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  musical  instruction  that  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  Europe. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  Sig.  AuGUSTO  Bendelari,  at  the 
Winthrop  House,  or  to  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  following  gentlemen,  he  is  politely  permitted 
to  refer. 

references. 
Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  G.  VTard,  Esq. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
T  EJICHBR    OF    M  U  S  I  C  _, 

May  he  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

Of  the  late  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  proposes  to 
remain  in  Boston,  and  to  give  instruction  on  the  YIOLIN, 
the  PIANO-FORTE,  and  in  the  Theorj  op  Music. 

Address  No.  45  Harrison  Avenue,  or  at  any  of  the  music 
stores.  Sept  16 


manufactured  bt 
MASON     &,    HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ns.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Eqviality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  ^175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradborv,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Southard, 
Edwin  Beuce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooma. 

B;i7^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

henry  mason.     1  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMUN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Cliarles^-,)  Boston,  Ms^ 

Oct  2S    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.  J 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Piano-Eortes, 

No.  34:4:  'Wasliingtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOR  TES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

WILLIAM  BERQER, 

Piil»lisliei'  and  Impoi'tei.'  of  Music, 

Ho.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.    Music  arranged  to  order. 

[C7=*  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 


Mb.    J.  Q.    WETHEKBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPIiE,  BOSTON. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  ;S50  p«r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  9^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R,.  BI.ANCHARD,  Teacher, 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  AVebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing,  fllr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  "Washington  St.  or  U.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Keferences: — Mrs.  C.  TV.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St?. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Wisa  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  li.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advauce  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  aa  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.    Price  iSl,50. 

GEO.  P.  REED  ifc  CO.,  13  Tremont  St. 

ANDREAS  T.  THGRUP, 

TEACHER    OP    THE    PIANO-PORTE, 

Residence,    84    Piucltney    Street. 

Sept  1  tf 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Eoxbury.  Sept  9 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelalid  Street. 
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